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THE  LAWS  OP  LAND.* 


Mr  M'Culloch's  book  introduces 
OS  to  a  qaestion  mach  debated  in  this 
age  of  class  jealoasj.  As  soon  as  we 
open  it,  we  are  straightway  environed 
with  "  a  barbarous  noise  of  owls  and 
cnckoos,  asses,  apes,  and  dogs,"  amid 
whose  jargon  of  phrases  rises  loudest 
and  most  frequent  the  cry  of  "  com- 
mercial principles."  It  is  a  great 
grievance,  it  seems,  that  land  should 
not  be  disposed  of  according  to  "  com- 
mercial principles  ;"  that  hill  and  holt, 
and  moor  and  dale,  should  not  pass 
from  seller  to  buyer  with  the  same 
readiness  as  candles  and  calicoes. 
Truly  we  have  enough,  and  more 
than  enough,  of  these  same  commer- 
cial principles  in  all  walks  of  thought. 
Even  the  pulpit  is  not  free  from  them. 
Politics  are  positively  smothered  with 
them.  Ethical  science,  with  the  shal- 
lowisms  of  Paley  and  Bentham  round 
her  neck/  struggles  feebly  with  them. 
The  book-keeper  is  abroad  every 
where,  with  an  indestructible  faith  in 
double  entry.  The  Spirit  of  the  Age 
wears  a  pen  behind  his  ear,  and  sits  on 
a  high  stool  with  three  legs.  That 
the  prevailing  commercial  principles 
should  have  been  so  long  excluded 
from  the  absolute  possession  of  our 
laws  of  land,  and  that  those  laws 
should  have  preserved  to  a  time  like 
this  so  much  of  their  feudal  character, 
Is  a  notable  proof  of  the  adaptation  of 
the  laws  to  the  general  requirements 
of  the  community,  and  of  the  steadi- 
ness of  that  social  system  which  is  so 
essentially  linked  to  the  maintenance 
of  these  laws. 


The  cry  of  complaint  to  which  we 
have  above  alluded,  is  inspired  by 
many  diverse  motives.  As  Mr  Coch- 
rane's  ragged  followers  flocked  to  Tra- 
falgar Square  to  denounce  the  income- 
tax,  so  many  a  man  takes  up  the 
shout  against  the  law  of  primogeniture 
and  entail,  as  tying  up  lands  and  re- 
stricting their  sale,  who  never  had  the 
wherewithal  to  purchase  a  single  acre 
if  all  broad  England  was  in  the  market. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  purse-proud 
citizen,  sore  that  ready  money  is  not 
yet  quite  at  the  top  of  the  tree,  and 
that  he  does  not  receive  the  same  con- 
sideration at  St  James's  as  in  Change 
Alley,  delights  to  have  some  grievance 
whereon  he  can  vent  his  spleen ;  and 
really,  in  some  stolid  instances,  per- 
suades himself  that  he  is  kept  out  of 
the  land  which  his  gold  could  buy^ 
through  the  agency  of  aristocratical 
laws,  as  if  George  Robins  had  been  a 
mythical  personage,  or  the  advertise- 
ments of  Farebrother,  Clark,  and  Lye 
were  a  mockery  and  delusion. 

But  the  largest  class  of  assailants 
are  those  who  come  to  the  debate  for- 
tified with  certain  specious  economical 
arguments,  generally  derived  from  a 
one-sided  view  of  some  particular 
effect  of  these  restrictive  laws.  To 
the  demolition  of  these  objectors  Mr 
M*Culloch's  work  is  more  inmiediately 
addressed;  and  veiy  effectually,  in  our 
opinion,  does  it  accomplish  its  end. 
He  has  not,  perhaps,  treated  the  sub- 
ject so  widely  as  it  might  have  been 
treated :  he  has  not  entered  into  the 
indirect  social  influences  that  might  be 
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traced  to  otir  system  of  the  laws  re- 
Inting  to  land;  bot  the  economical 
purt  of  the  question  he  has  grasped 
most  completely,  and  supported  by 
most  able  and  practical  reasoning* 

We  must,  we  suppose,  look  for  the 
text  of  the  work,  not  where  the  text 
is  ujiially  found,  but  at  the  end.  The 
follomng'  sentence,  which  is  almogt 
the  concluding  one,  Tiia>'  be  taken  m 
the  leading  proposition  of  the  work : — 

"  A  powerful  anJ  widely-ramified  arif- 
tocracy  like  that  of  England,  not  resting 
for  truppurt  on  any  oppressive  laws,  and 
enjoying  no  privileges  hut  which  are  for 
the  ptibliij  advantage,  ia  uecessary  to  give 
ftiftbility  and  security  to  the  gOTernment, 
and  fVccdam  to  the  people.  Aod  our  laws 
In  r«^d  to  Fuccesaion  being  well  fitttd 
to  tnaintaio  fluch  an  aristocmey,  ondi  at 
ihc  same  tina^^  to  inspire  evory  other  clas?? 
with  the  full  qjirit  of  induatry  svtid  enter- 
pri  '      i^o  them  would  not  be  fool- 

ifl  It  criminal) — a /tW  mdjest^ 

...  ^...  |/t.blio  interest!?." — P.  172, 

^  It  must  not,  however,  be  snpposed 
from  this  remark,  that  any  portion  of 
the  work  is  appropriated  to  a  set  de- 
fence of  gt)Tornraent  by  means  of  ftn 
aristocracy.  By  an  aristocracy  we 
tnean  the  deposition  of  political  power 
in  the  hands  of  men  of  leisure  and 
edi   -=  - 

Dl 

Vr 

m 

rc^.  ,  - 

Chartism, 

Conn>laint. 


^     -  ■  03ed  to  the  tendency 
li,  to  transfer  thcgo'- 
to  the  "  practicai  " 
:^  and  moneyed  inte- 
...     .inalogous  claims  of 
fonuded  on  Jack  Cade's 
that  the  **  kinflr's  connril 
workmen."    In  England, 
Ay  sure  to  havr  nn  nn^t"V 
cracy — that  is,  the  influei  i 

affect  government  and  leg!-.  i 

cmmiatc  principally  trom  that  dast* 
which  18  socially  at  the  head  of  the 
imtton ;  and  the  qncitioB  !**♦  whether 
we  are  to  have  a  mer*^  moneyed  aristo- 
cracy, or  one  qml  ffioeemixod 
ond  undefinablr  tia  whicb, 
more  than  any  thing  ei-o,  act  to  keep 
down  thfl  growing  and  eager  aacen- 
cy  of  wealth  ptr  ie.  Among  the 
^gnarda  of  auch  an  arUtocracy  as 
nave  descritMjd,  not  the  least 
pDwerftd  Is  to  be  found  hj  ihc  laws 

th. 

Iki,;- 


procccds  at  once  to  sh< 
on  which  he  treats  operate  for  tb' 
preservation,  antl  to  rebut  the  obj 
tions  advanced  against  them  on  lh( 
score  of  their  relations  to  other  clasj-< 
of  the  commnnity. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  of  these 
objections  is,  that  the  law?  i  n 

tend  to  diminifih  tlie  ppoil  s 

of  the  land,  and  thereby  inilicl  a 
serious  injnry  on  the  community  at 
large  ;  tliat  they  prevent,*  in  man; 
instances,  the  landlord  from  grantii 
leases  to  his  tenant  beyond  the  term 
of  his  own  life  ;  that  the  tenant,  in 
consequence,  is  not  willing  \<\  incur 
the  outlay  of  drainage  and  other  expett' 
shro  improvements^  because  he  is  nol 
secured  by  a  leaee;  while  the  landlor ' 
on  the  other  hand,  will  not  enter  ini 
these  expenses,  because  he  does  ni 
feci  the  game  interest  In  his  limii 
estate  which  ho  would  in  the  nneon 
ditional  fee-simple. 

Note  firat  of  all  the  Iol  *! 

argument.    The  tenant,  it  111 

not  spend  his  money  in  drai:iii  -  ^  • 
out  a  leawe.     As,  howevtr,    i    l< 
would  sottlce  to  induce  him  bo  to  d< 
wc  might  naturally  suppose  that 
landlord's  estate  for  life,  or  in  taj 
would  be  at  least  an  equal  iuduo 
roeut.     These    reasonerfi,    however,' 
aver,  that  the  landlord  is  only  to  be 
tempted  by  the  III" 
cording  to  this 
might  be  fairly  arp,,. 
on  becoming  lessee  for  years,  woni 
Btlllrefiuire  the  landlord's  lifo-intrrL-t 
and  the  latter,  when  seised  of  i!i 
would  decline  the  requisite  ct  , 
except  on  a  gaaranteo  of  in 
and  justify  himself  by  lit 
thority, — 

«  'ramfimio 

.  ,  v.iiu  .  .  M,*mijjos.  ulccdatin  altera  jttPI 

But  the  general  scope  of  ati  argil 

mcttt  Fi       '         -.    ^f 

stated 

aro,  ho^>rv'-i,  .' 

mouts  on  the  1 

to  test  *>"'  ^'•— 

have    I 

to  n  liii^..^  . 

ou  the  one  hand  wi 

nilinrr.  mnlrr  n  law 
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The  Law$  of  Land. 


Mr  M^OuIloch  has  taken  an  elaborate 
view  of  the  question  in  its  relation  to 
the  tillage  of  the  soil  in  these  three 
conntries  respectively,  more  especially 
in  France.  We  find,  from  the  result 
of  his  investigation,  that, — 

"  The  average  produce  per  acre  of  the 
crops  of  wheat  in  England  and  Wales  in 
good  years,  has  been  carefully  estimated 
at  thirty-two  bushels  an  acre,  and  it  is 
certainly  not  under  thirty  bushels.  But 
in  France  the  produce  of  wheat,  even  in 
the  richest  and  best  cultivated  depart- 
ments, is  little  more,  according  to  the 
official  returns  and  the  best  private  an- 
thorities,  than  twenty  bushels  an  acre  ; 
and  at  an  average  of  the  entire  kingdom, 
it  hardly  amounts  in  a  good  year  to  four- 
teen bufihels.  This  result  is  completely 
decisive.  It  shows  that  one  acre  of  land 
in  England  yields,  from  its  being  better 
farmed,  considerably  more  wheat  than 
two  acres  in  France  :  and  if  we  took 
barley  or  oats,  turnips,  beef,  or  wool  for 
a  standard,  the  difference  in  onr  favour 

would  be  seen  to  be  still  greater 

If  labour  were  taken  for  a  standard  in- 
stead of  land,  the  result  would  be  still 
more  in  onr  favour.  One  man  and  one 
horse  in  England  produce  more  com  and 
other  agricultural  produce  than  three 
men  and  three  horses  in  France.  La- 
bour in  the  latter  is  misapplied  and 
wasted."— P.  117. 

Again : — 

"While  two  husbandmen  in  France 
furnish  a  surplus  of  food  above  their  own 
consumption  adequate  for  one  individual, 
the  same  number  of  English  husbandmen 
furnish  a  surplus  for  no  fewer  than  four 
individuals  ;  showing  that,  as  measured 
by  its  capacity  of  providing  for  the  other 
classes  of  the  population,  English  is  to 
French  agriculture  as  four  to  one." — 
P.  121. 

So  much  for  the  comparison  of 
French  and  English  agi'iculture.  Let 
ns  now  turn  to  Scotland  : — 

**  In  an  Appendix  to  the  *  Sketches  of 
the  History  of  Man,'  published  in  1774, 
Lord  Kames  says,  *  The  quantity  of  land 
that  is  locked  up  in  Scotland  by  entails 
has  damped  the  growing  spirit  of  agri- 
culture. There  is  not  produced  sufficiency 
of  com  at  home  for  our  consumption;  and 
our  condition  will  become  worse  and 
worse  by  new  entails,  till  agriculture  and 
industry  be  annihilated.*  Now  the  extent 
of  land  under  entaU  in  Scotland  has  been 
certainly  more  than  donblcd,perhaps  more 
than  trebled,  since  this  paragraph  was 
written,  attd  yet  agriculture  and  manufac- 
tures have  made  a  more  rapid  progress 


in  Scotland  in  the  interval,  and  espeoialiy 
during  the  last  thirty  years,  when  «ntail^ 
were  most  prevalent,  than  in  England 
or  in  any  other  country  whatever.**  — 
P.  71. 

Lord  Kames,  in  this  respect,  seems 
to  have  had  the  same  subtle  inge- 
nuity in  prophesying  counter  to  the 
event,  as  distinguishes  Mr  Cobdea. 

The  first  part  of  Mr  M^Culloch^ 
volume  contains  a  cursory  historical 
view  of  the  earliest  regulations  of  suc- 
cession and  inheritance.     Thus,  at 
p.  IG,  he  traces  the  right  of  primo- 
geniture, or  preference  of  the  eldest 
son,  to  the  Mosaic  law.    We  aro  far 
from  maintaining  that  the  specific  de^ 
tails  of  the  code  promulgated  on  Sinai 
are  a  model  of  law  for  all  nations ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  were  no  doubt 
intended  to  be  such  as  a  wise  human 
law-giver  would  frame,  and  conse- 
quently more  or  less  applicable  ac- 
cording to  the  changes  and  differences 
of  social  organisation.    But  we  do 
hold    that    these   laws  indicate  to 
mankind  principles  which  aro  to  be 
observed  in  all  times  and  by  all  na- 
tions.   Thus,  the  septennial  release 
of  debts,  the  return  of  every  man  to 
his  possession  in  the  year  of  jubilee, 
the  prohibition  of  interest  upon  loans 
except  to  an  alien,  even  the  poor 
man's  portion  in  the  field  and  vine- 
yard, may  or  may  not  be  regulations 
adapted  to  a  particular  existing  state 
of  society.     But  they  enimclate  a 
principle  of  mercy  and  forbearance 
towards  the  poor  and  unfortunate,  of 
which,  we  fear,  our  political  econo- 
mists and  commercial  legislators  arc 
too  apt  to  lose  sight.    In  conformity 
with  this  view,  when  we  hear  the 
right   of  primogeniture   assailed  as 
contrary  to  the  law  of  nature,  (by  the 
way,  where  is  this  much-talked-of 
law  of  nature  to  be  found  ?)  we  may 
safely  appeal  to  the  express  recog- 
nition by  the  Jewish  law  of  "  the 
right  of  the  first-bom  as  the  begin- 
ning of  his  father's  strength,"  to  show 
that  the  custom  of  primogeniture  is  at 
all  events  not  repugnant  to  instinctive 
justice  or  the  common-sense  of  man- 
kind.   The  old  Saxon  law  of  gavel- 
kind might  be  better  adapted  to  a 
superabundance  of  land  and  a  thin 
population;    the   preference   of  the 
youngest  son,  by  the  custom  of  Bo- 
rough-English,    might   well   prevail 
among  the   far   pro^enitora  of  the 


4  The  Laws 

Saxon  race  on  the  steppes  of  Scythia,* 
when  the  elder  brothers  would  be 
sent  forth  to  roam  over  the  boundless 
plidn  with  their  flocks  and  herds,  the 
youngest  remaining  at  home  to  be  the 
prop  of  his  father's  old  age.  But  In 
a  settled  and  cultivated  countiy,  and 
among  an  advanced  people,  we  main- 
tain succession  by  primogeniture  to 
be  the  most  consonant,  as  a  matter  of 
theorjr,  to  the  social  feelings  and  re- 
qnurements  of  man ;  and  we  think  our 
author  has  fully  established  his  posi- 
tion as  to  the  beneficial  character  of 
its  practical  results. 

In  the  course  of  his  historical  sur- 
vey,   Mr  M^CuUoch  has  of  course 
touched  on  the  principle  of  succession 
under    the  Roman    law,  but  more 
lightly  than  we  should  have  expected 
in  reference  to  a  system  which  has 
entered  so  largely  into  our  Scottish 
law,  and  which  is  still  accepted  as  a 
model  framework  of  legal  principles 
in  most  of  the  universities  of  Chris- 
tendom.   And  the  slight  notice  taken 
traces  an  analogy  between  the  feudal 
and   civil  principles    of  succession, 
which  we  think  is  altogether  incorrect. 
Our  author,  in  speaking  of  the  Roman 
law  of  succession,  appears  to  confound 
in  some  measure  the  Roman  term 
hares  with   the  English'  word  heir. 
The  civilian  definition  of  hceies  is  qui 
ex    testamento  succedit   in  universum 
jus  testcUoris.    In  Scotland  the  word 
heir  has  much  the  same  import: — 
"  The  law  deems  it  reasonable,"  says 
Erskine,  (Inst,  book  iii.  tit.  8,  §.  2) 
"  that  every  fiar  shall  have  the  power 
by  deed,  during  his  life,  to  declare 
who  shall  have  the  lands  after  his 
death :  and  the  person  so  favoured  is 
called  the  heir.''    Whereas  the  feudal 
notion  of  the  word  heir  preserved  in 
the  English  law,  is  of  one  upon  whom 
the  estate  is  cast,  after  the  death  of 
his  ancestor,  by  act  of  law  and  right 
of  blood.    In  other  words,  hisres  is  he 
who  is  appointed  by  the  will  of  the 
deceased  to  succeed  to  his  civil  rights, 
aiid,  in  default  of  such  appointment, 
the  person  indicated   by  a    certain 
general  law.    But  the  heir  (in  English 
law)  is  the  next  and  worthiest  of 
blood,  appointed  by  the  common- law 
to  succeed  to  his  ancestor ;  although 
this  rule  of  succession  may  be  set 
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aside  by  the  appointment  or  will  of 
the  ancestor,  if  possessed  of  the  fee- 
simple.  Bearing  in  mind  this  distinc- 
tion, we  shall  perceive  the  cause  of 
Mr  M'Culloch's  error  when  he  says — 
"The  Furian,  the  Voconiaa,  and  the 
Falcidian  laws  were  passed,  the  first  two 
under  the  republic,  and  the  latter  nnder 
Augustas,  to  secure  the  interests  of  child- 
ren by  limiting  the  power  of  fathers  to 
make  settlements  to  their  prejudice."  P.  6. 
Now,  the  Voconian  law,  so  far  from 
protecting  the  interests  of  children, 
frequently  operated  in  the  case  of 
daughters  to  prejudice  them  ; — of  this 
we  have  a  remai-kable  instance  in  the 
case  of  Annius  Asellus,  dwelt  upon  by 
Cicero,  in  the  second  action  against 
Verres,  Orat  i.,  c.  41—44.  The  law 
prevented  all  registered  or  assessed 
(censi)  citizens  of  Rome  from  appoint- 
ing a  female  as  their  hteres.  Again, 
the  Furian  and  Falcidian  laws  were 
passed  to  secure  the  person  nominated 
as  hceres  from  being  prejudiced  by  the 
excessive  amount  of  legacies  under 
the  will.  Hence,  if  a  man  died  leaving 
only  daughters,  he  was  prohibited  by 
the  Voconian  law  from  appointing  any 
of  them  as  his  hoere8;a.Tid  the  other  two 
laws  restrained  him  from  appointing 
a  nominal  hceres,  and  leaving  his  pro- 
perty to  his  daughters  by  way  of 
legacies  (legata.) 

In  truth,  the  English  notion  of  heir- 
ship, as  succession  by  right  of  blood, 
seems  to  be  entirely  due  to  the 
northern  nations  and  the  feudal  sys- 
tem. Under  both  systems,  however, 
it  is  observable  how  the  progiess 
of  legislation  and  society  has  been 
to  increase  the  privileges  and  di- 
minish the  duties  of  the  constituted 
successor.  For  as,  in  tenure  by  chi- 
valry, the  heir  was  rather  the  person 
to  whom,  in  consequence  of  proximity 
of  blood,  the  lord  might  look  for  the 
performance  of  the  military  services, 
than  the  fortunate  acquirer  of  the  pro- 
perty, so  the  Roman  hceres  was  re- 
garded more  in  the  light  of  one 
on  whom  devolved  the  religious,  civil, 
and  private  duties  of  the  deceased ; 
frequently  so  burdensome  that  the 
inheritance  was  altogether  refiised, 
until  the  heir  was  guarded  by  such 
laws  as  the  Furian  and  Falcidian. 

While  we  are  in  the  humour  of  find- 


♦  We  Buspect  this  custom  may  be  traced  in  the  Scythian  legends  of  Herodotus. 
See  hiB  4th  book;  chapters  v.,  Ti.,  and  x. 
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lug  fault,  we  may  notice  a  passage  in 
wbul  iuk  Mr  M*Cullo(;h  has 

nol  ^  with  the  English  hivr. 

It  ii  11 -i  luiii-uvs  : — 

■  In  one  r«specl  llit  bw  of  intestooy 
mir^  1  of  reri- 

prcn  J  giv^^  ill 

'  t<J    L  -     -    -  ^Ofl   lllHIJ 

!  real  eatale  aiii  hb  share  ot'  the  ii<;r- 

usiU/.      ^[jpjiuae,  for  ajLiuat'lC}  that  a 

l}>cr9oa  dks  int^^tulef  leaving  aa  estate; 

l-vrorth  (say)  L.IOO.OUO,  with  ii  luortgngc 

Tiuide  by  him  wpoii  it  fur  half  ila  value,  ur 

I  X.M»,OOO^juid  leivviiig  alfjo  £50^00tJ  of  per- 

ftjiial  property,  iu  tlii-  -  '-'  ''"    real  estate 

[itt  obvioiisiy   wwrth  ''0;   ami 

I  consisteutly  with  the  i         ,       jrerioasly 

lltiid  doiru.  the  Me&i  ^oti  tliould  loocced 

1x0  tho  e5tcit«    burdeticti  with   it£  debtf 

laud    the  personal   property   he   difided 

[  among  the  cbildrett  geueraJly.      Bui  a 

I  diiferfat  ruie  has  been  permitted  to  gro^v 

[up.    The  personal  property   of  persons 

dyia^  intestate  is  the  firat  fund  lor  their 

debt5,  thuugh  secured  upon  their  e^ftatea; 

and  it  is  the  aiirplus  only,  if  there  he  wiy, 

I  after  these  debts  are  paid,  that  i^  divia- 

lible  among  the  children^  who^in  the  abore 

case,  would  be  entitled  to  nothing.    This 

appears  to  be  in  all  rc^pcctd  a  most  ob- 

jectioiiable  arrmngemcat.'' — V>  ^  1  • 

We  cannot  see  any  anomaly  here. 
*'  It  b  a  rdc  in  cqnity,"  saya  CriiL*e, 
I  (Digtst^  tit.  nv.  c.  4,)  *'  that  where  a 
I  peraon  dies,  leaving'  a  variety  of  fnntls, 
«inc  of  which  mu5t  be  charged  with  a 
j  debt,  that  the  fund  which  received  the 
iK'QClit  by  the  contracting  the  debt 
aMl  make  sati^faclion."    This  seems 
to  iia  perfectly  just  and  reasonable^ 
f  nccording  to  the  principles  of  the  Eng- 
lish law.     In  the  case   put  by   Mr 
>rCnUoch,  the  personalty  of  £^U,OtK) 
obviously  owes  its  existence  to  the 
mortgage  debt ;  and  it  is,  therefore, 
iairly  applied  to  the  di^chai'ge  of  that 
debt.  But,  cesaanU  ratione^  cxiJtsat  etiam 
Ics;  this  only  applies  where  the  de- 
ceased Wfi3   himself  the  mortgager. 
Where  the  lands  came  to  him  mort- 
giiged,  his  personal  estate  will  not  be 
e,  even  though  he  may  have  made 
venant  to  pay  it*     We  may  refer 
I  legal  reader  to  the  ui.l  .turnt  of 
'  Lord  King,  delivered,  \v  ist* 

nnc«  of  Lord  Chief-Ju  i       !    j  i  lond 
and  the  Master  of  tho  Rolls,  in  Evelyn 

Ir,  Evelyn,  2  P,  Wm5.  G50.  Compare 
Cope  t\  Cope.  1  Saik.  449.  Shafto  r. 
Shafto,  2  P.  Wms.  6GL 
Although  the  custom  of  primogeni- 
tare  and  the  law  of  entail  exercise  a 
ilmilar  inflneuce  on  our  social  state,  yet. 


of  Lq$^         ^^ 
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as  they  may  be  said  In 

some  measaroi 

to  go  by  a  Jltf 

*    '         '   tho 

?iainc  end,  Mr 

ited 

k   r.U  th«5 

T  Adam 

lTUU  t.U    r-  >i\  i-.-i- j' 

::    -^^KO. 

thing  can  be  i 

» the  r«al 

iult*re-Ht  of  a  i 

'■■•   Hr.m  a 

right  which* 

lie. 

beggars  all  th^ 

:.  ;.    ■          :V./U.** 

Wmltii  ofNikSiom, 

p.] 

.71. 

'•On    tl."    .    ritrirv  ''     -tvs    \rr  ^PCttl* 
loch,  **  VS  llollH 

ofthcin*!  dth] 

nud  clvili^atioii  oi   i  >^iay  j 

be  a3cribed  to  the  ou^-J 

torn  of  primot;'  ;  thol 

Bucct^^iou  to  t  '*^.  ^*J 

aboti^hediOr  i  ,,  j«lte1 

cufltom  of  eqii  idcd  pro-1 

perty  among  ;  ,  t*r  cvpu] 

among  all  the  b<>u&,  ihoj    hoiaU    tuffer 
uuiveraally  by  the  oh?^rt!ris  the  youftge*t  luO 
wella^tl      '  it  would  ioo«t 

eeriously  '    iolero^ta    of  | 

every  oth^  i  vn-      --^ ,  ^U. 

The  truth  i^,  that  the  right  of  pri- 
mogeniture is  rather  to  f     > *  d  m%. 

having  for  its  object  th*  '  tho4 

commanity,  than  the  iuiLiv-L  --l  tbtl 
particular'  Hiuiily.     If  a    man    bafi 
£50^000  a-year  and  five  sons,  it  mayj 
appear^  at  first  sighti  decidedly  mor 
condueive  to  **the  gre:itd-f   inMsiJ"' 
happiness  of   the    gr< 
ntimber,"  that  each  of  ti 
should  have  £10, WO  a-year,  than  that 
one  should  possess  the  whole,  or  bulk,^ 
of  the  paternal  property,  and  the  othetf 
four  be  left  to  bnffet  their  way  thruugllj 
tho  world.     Bat  it  is  for  tin*  iu  teres* 
of  the  nation    that    its   aristocracy 
should  be  founded  iu  old  families,  for* 
tified  and  graced  by  histurlcal  associa-J 
lions ;  and  these  are  only  to  be  kepfr 
up   by  a  devolutiuu   of  their  lands! 
according  to  the  Jeiulal  rule.     But,  \ 
regards  the  interest  of  the  particular  J 
family,  it  will  appear  on  conslderatjoiij 
that/in  ninety-nine  case^  out  of  a  hun- 
dred, this  also  is  most  cfTectually  pro-^ 
inoted  by  the  law  of  primogeniture. 
By  means  of  this  law,  the  main  stock  of  J 
the  family  is  left  in  its  full  strength  m\ 
a  nnckus  round  which  the  younger 
branches  are  united,  and  from  whiclii 
their  members  derive  alike  a  greatrj 
portion  of  their  s  tat  as  in  society,  and 
inducement  to  advance  thesnselves  i(l| 
their  respective  ptr  hI,  on  lh( 

other  band,   the   ^  :    of   ibd 

country  are  exalted  f;nd  dignified  by 


^'vir  tanks  of  men  of 

1 .  who  arc,  at  the 

ih  lilt   t1in;^e  jiro- 

Dujs  for  XI  i>t     Sir 

hew  llsih  .  .  [    by  Mr 

ilJoch,  foi  )  ibes  the  re- 

lof  theoj'i  .    iem.     "Thia 

pal  division  ot  iubcntaoce/'  he  says, 

iug  of  the  old  times  of  Saxoii 

"  'ttd|  *^did  by  degrees  bring  the 

bitants  to  a  low  kind  of  country 

p;  and  families  were  broken ;  and 

EmngiT  BODS  which,  bad  they  not 

hese  little  parcels  of  laud  to  apply 

tXxts  to,  would   have  betaken 

IvcB  to  tradcSj  or  to  military^ 

^K  or  ecclesiastical  employments, 

e  0 p portun  i t  ies ,  \sh  ol  \y 

Ives  to  those  email  divi- 

>v  hereby  they  neglectttd 

iiO  opportunities  of  greater  advantage 

Liiohiug  themselves  and  the  kiu^'- 

Aud  if  it  should  be  urged  that 

fttthew  Hale  could  do  litile  luoro 

than  form  an  a  /^r/on  judgment  of  the 

^eocifli  condition  of  England  in   the 

duys  of  the  Conlisssor,  it  shonld  be 

em«'mbcred    that  the    picture    here 

Ira^n  is  precisely  applicable  to  the 

iatc  of  France  at  the  present  day, 

nd  may  enaily  bo  traced  to  its  similar 

yaUfm  of  partition.    An  important 

.  re«tult  of  the  same  system,  as 

"  I  the  landholders  in  the  exercise 

'  functions  as  citizens,  may  also 

crvcd  in  that  country.      The 

body    of   landed    proprietors, 

a  ting  to  between  four  and  five 

s,  so  far  from  being  the  leaders 

I  people,  are,  perliaj>s,  the  most 

and  UDintlueutial  class  of  t)ie 

f  hole  rommuuity.  They  pay  the  bulk 

i taxes,  and  grumble  accordingly; 

eyoud  a  vague  dread  of  aristo- 

^^not  unuaturally  founded,  i>cr- 

haps^  on  the  traditions  of  the  vcxo- 

I  privileges  swept  away  in  179 1 — " 

em  dispoaed  calmly  to  acquiesce 

[  Ihe  proclamationa,  charters^  and 

I  that  may  be  thrnst  upon  them 

handlers  of  the    tools  of 

nment,  and  behold  revolutions 

ctcd  iu  Pari?,  aiid  bursting  over 

^T  \m\]  ntly  witliuut   the 

emotest  ^  \  that  it  any  wise 

st5  with  tlicm  to  control  or  guide 

be  convulsion. 

luierfhuttg  uie  lyiimug  raimiica 
toalir^  ill  t£e  nippost  ^  expentire 


cfLnwi. 

public    est»blttduiieiita^    in    which    lhc£r| 
younger  branches    are    moat    CHommoaljF 

piauvd.'*— p.ao, 

Tbm  objection  also  Mr  M'Cullock 
brings  to  tht'  k  >t  uf  experimeut,  ami 
eliows  th  I  :  if  it  really  exist, 

Is  little  p'  ^  ,  and  that  the  aris- 
tocracy have  showu  much  more  zeal 
to  discharge  the  functions  of  the  ill- 
paid  oflSces  of  the  army  and  navy, 
than  to  g^t  into  their  hands  the  lucra- 
tive situations  connected  with  the 
administration  of  justice.  It  was  cer- 
tainly not  the  immediate  interest  of 
the  aristocracy,  for  instance,  to  main- 
tiiin  the  ollic^s  of  the  six  clerks  in 
Chancery,  the  profits  on  which  were 
estimated  for  compensation  at  suraa 
varying,  we  believe,  fixym  ^tbOO  to 
JtKMXJ  per  annum. 

The  law  of  entail  is  traceable  to  the 
same  human  insthacts  as  the  law  of 
primogeniture.  The  clannish  feelings 
of  the  northern  nations,  their  notion 
of  representation  by  blood,  and  the 
territoriid  character  of  their  citizen- 
ship, all  combined  to  produce  an  an- 
xiety to  perpetuate  the  old  stocks  in 
the  homes  of  their  fathers.  Nor  is  thia 
desire  of  posthumous  control  over  the 
Iransmii^sion  of  lands  the  product,  as 
is  sometimes  alleged,  of  iin  artificial 
state  of  society.  Man's  possessory 
instinct  essentially  connects  itself  with 
the  future — Serit  arbores  qum  aiieri 
pronint  ettcula.  The  justice  of  grati- 
fying this  w  ish  by  geuci-ul  laws  of  the 
community  is  not  mure  impeachable 
than  that  of  guarding  the  iudofcasible 
possession  of  the  owner  dming  his 
lifetime^  It  remains  to  be  seen  how 
far  the  sanction  of  entails  is  consistent 
with  the  good  of  the  nation  in 
general 

Every  lawyer  knows  that  the  pro- 
gress of  legal  decisions  in  England  haa 
be«n  adverse  to  entails,  and  that, 
althottgh  the  statute  Do  Donia  con- 
tinues on  the  statute-book,  yet  it  waa 
long  ago  rendered  almost  nugatory  by 
the  introduction  of  tines  and  rccove- 
r\es.  Hence  the  term  entaU  is  now 
l>opuLai'ly  applied  to  denote  the  strict 
settlemciit  of  lands,  nndei'  provisioua 
which  prevent  them  from  passing  from 
tlie  heirs  to  whom  they  are  limited ; 
this  having  Wen,  of  old,  the  result  of 
nn  ei  '  "'    V    '      -Ij  it 

now  ^d<5 

offcL'(!iM.  ,'ii.i  ^  1  .►iiij  i'ljiiiiir  V ".o aa 
tonui*  I  ihv  \auA-.  iualicuabie)  for* 
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rpOSteritj,  of  behm  the   toundtir  of  a 

I  house — iho  inau  ut  whom  futtu'c  Fax,' 

tomkynat!?   shall   be    a»liamed — that 

John    Torakius,    merchant,    sets    at 

ill  the  expostulations  of  aelf- 

*'  Titu'  iiiare  trangiUas  !  tibi  tortd  CAJuiabe 
fullo 

£it  lu   irinsiiro }    Vmiriiia&um«|iie 
niboUiiia 
dtft    V  lipid  ii    la'Bum     pieo     ^mlU 
obb4  i  '* 

lluaofinuus  foi  tuues  witl*  Arrunmlated 
j  dar:  the  Ro- 

jinnu  iim  then 

inrikuumi,  atid  tiio  IIuliiuu  uobilUy 
^lAviug  no  torritoriul  t>uttiuotJ,  these 
nes,  usually  aa[uatid  by  oppres- 
k  and  extortion  in  the  pruviuccti, 
rwerr  oiaesj  and  cor- 
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served,  that  it  U  i  th<i 

SJti  or  utJ - ichi* 

toot  of  f  on* 

vcrta  the  .v,  .^^...,  thii 

imrmaneot  form. 

Mi-  M•Cttiloch^  Ml. 

preaervatiou  of  la 

eataE3— is  one  ot  i_ 

more  general  importance,  in  a  bust* 
ling  mercantile  community  like  ours^ 
wc  cannot  too  jealously  gujird  any 
institution  which,  directly  or  indn 
rectly,  teudjs  to  preserve  dldtLiictioui| 
due  to  something  mora  than  mero 
wealth.  And  them  can  be  no  doubtt 
that  the  system  of  eutails  had  havccI 
many  an  ancient  line  from  being 
tliru3t  from  it^  home  of  centuries  tc  i 
strange  spot,  and  f 
the  titled  and  wea! 
y^manry  and^'  st-^u  -luni. 
land,  of  000X80,  a  family  may  (re* 
4uently  perish  thr'>»i-  >'  '^"^  ■ --  .'^sioa 
of  an  estate  in  fee-  «uta 

the  I'Hiiil-.  nf  an  uhl .  .  ^. ,  i.uta- 

ti>  I  s  as  the  settlemcutjs  re* 

(piii  u  reuewiiL     But  in  Scot- 

bind  the  system  of  pei'petual  rnruil 
excrdsea  a  mnch   tnorii  potent  !iit1n-l 
eoce  in  their  behalf.    Mr  M 
thon^Hi   he  rebuts  many  *>f  ' 
tioti 
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Ittted  in  a  great  measure  to  thnt  of 
England*  There  13,  however,  an  cx- 
coptioa  wbich  l)c  wonld  make  to  the 
rule  against  perpetuity  of  entails.  It 
is  with  regard  10  the  peerage^  in  which 
matter  we  cordially  agree  wilU  him. 
There  wcrCi  iu  aneient  times,  instances 
of  barons  i\ho  were  degraded  from 
their  dignity  on  account  of  their  lack 
of  FuiHctent  revenue  to  support  their 
LeredUar)'  title.  The  mdepeiidenco 
and  the  dignity  of  the  Uouse  of  Lords 
would  be  alike  maintained  by  an  enact- 
ment enabling,  or  even  obliging,  all 
jiecrs  to  tie  up  by  perpetual  entail  a 
certain  portion  of  their  estates  to 
accompany  the  title.  Such  anoma- 
lies as  that  of  an  Earl  of  Buchan  (Lord 
Ersklne's  father,  see  Lord  CampbelPa 
Liws  of  the  Chancelhn)  living  in  the 
uppermost    flat    of   a    sixteen- story 

b  house,  would  thereby  be  avoided  with 
considerable  advantage  to  the  national 
interests. 

^  MrM'CuUoch,  therefore,  who  quotes 
Sir  William  Temple  aud  Dr  Johnson 
on  the  same  side,  would  preser\'e  the 
law  of  perpetual  entail  for  the  Scot- 
tish peerage,  and  extend  it  also  to 
that  of  England.  In  other  respects  he 
15,  03  wo  have  above  stated,  in  favour 
of  a  considerable  modification  of  the 
Scottish  law  of  entail.  He  admits, 
however,  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with 
existing  entails. 

''These  hare  e^tablifihed  a  right  of 

fpropcTtj  not  only  m  the  actual  possweors 

and  their  fumihea,  but,  speaking  geuer- 

ally,  iu  a  wide  circle  of  collateral  heiri  ; 

nor  could  the  rights  of  the  unborn  heirs 

be  ftflect«d  without  amiulling  the  ckuses 

la  %  gr«»t  number  of  Bettleraeiit«,  nod  also 

in  inarnago-coulr&ctB  aud  other  deeds 

tulrr  nrof.    It  is,  therefore,  hardly  pos- 

eible  matermUy  to  relax  the  fetters  of 

«Qtai]i  with  etriot  Justice  to  all  parties, 

though  it  might  perhaps  be  ilowly  and 

|Tftdually  effected  without  iuflictiug  aoy 

ry  Bcrioua  haj-dehip  ou  any  iudividuaL 

0  jiichiie  to  thiuk  that  this  might  he 

*  easily  brought  about  by  taving  the 

4  of  lifing  heirs  of  entail,  and  of 

hieln  14  may  be  bom  under  exijstiug 

^  't-eontmeU.    The  iuterctts  of  the 

heirs  that  might  be  prejodiced  by 

,e  adoption  of  some  such  rule  as  thi^, 

■e  of  fo  Tcry  utisubBUutiai  a  description 

iha^t  they  n^hl  iafcly  b«  negleoted/' 

At  the  tlrae  we  wnti%  a  nieasure  is 
dding  before  FarUamcnt,  entitled 


I 


tJulr^ 

"A  Bill  for  the  amendment  of  the  Law 
of  Entail  in  Scotland,"  and  endorsed 
with  the  namcii  of  the  Lord- Advocate, 
Sir  George  Grey,  and  Mr  Solicitor* 
General  for  Scotland.  Whatever  diffi • 
culties  Mr  M*Culloch  feels  with  regard 
to  relaxing  the  fetters  of  entail,  it  ia 
obvious  that  the  contrivers  of  this  bill 
are  in  nowijse  bumpered  by  them.  They 
goto  work  In  the  moi^t  otf-hand  manner 
possible.  A  short  and  nnobti'uslve- 
looking  bill  is  tu  drive  clean  through 
all  the  exist iug  settlements  aud  deeds 
of  tailzie,  with  their  complicated  trala 
of  clauses  irritant  and  resolutive,  aa 
if  no  mortal  was  concerned  in  the 
mattei%  and  estates  were  the  proper 
toys  of  law- makers. 

The  fact  of  the  quantity  of  alienable 
liind  dlmiuijilmig  in  a  commercial 
country,  while  trade  aud  population 
are  increasing,  is  no  doubt  a  state  of 
things  which  calls  for  a  remedy,  since 
there  roust  at  some  jjeriod  or  another 
Iks  a  failure  of  laud  adequate  to  meet 
the  requirementa  of  realised  fortunes. 
If,  in  the  judgmcut  of  reasonable  and 
practical  observers,  the  difficulty  could 
be  met  by  making  all  future  entails 
subject  to  be  baircd  by  a  process 
analogous  to  that  existing  in  Eugland^ 
we  should  thiuk  there  could  be  no 
hesitation  in  aflirming  it  to  be  tlio 
most  just  and  most  expedient  course 
to  introduce  such  a  change,  and  leave 
the  existing  settlements  in  their  con- 
templated jKjriK'tuiiy.  If,  however,  it 
can  be  clearly  establii^bed  that  already 
too  much  laud  is  locked  up  in  the 
northern  kingdomj  aud  that  the  soil 
now  free  from  entail  is  itisuffident  to 
satisfy  the  requircmeuta  of  future 
buyers,  then  we  should  say  that  the 
utmost  care  and  skill  were  required 
iu  framing  enactments  which  should 
adapt  themselves  to  the  justice  of 
particular  cases,  and  should^  as  far 
as  might  be,  save  existing  and  vested 
interests  in  their  delicate  multiplicity 
and  conn  exion  <  I  f  ever  such  care  and 
Bkill  were  required,  it  would  be  in  a 
measure  which  interferes  more  exten- 
sively with  vested  rights — usually  with 
good  reason  a  sacred  thing  in  the  eye 
of  the  law— than  any  which  appears  ia 
the  statute-books  of  the  tliree  king- 
doms. A  statute  to  convert  the  Irifih 
tenants  into  owners  of  the  fee -simple 
of  their  several  holdhngs,  (a  project 
-which   haa  b^n   talked  of,)  woold^ 


1^8,3 


77te  L<\ 


^      «< 
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8cart''^ly  1»»?  a  more  sUrlling  inva-iiou 
ot  fs  of  proiK^rty  as  they  are 

11  ^^Qised.     Wedonotjiow- 

i\  S  to  impeach  the  geoeral 

ir  1  the  bilL     If,  a^  wo  before 

lbs  in  vc  a,  so  iaiportaot  a  change  was 
found  to  be  necessary,  it  is  right  to 
make  it ;  an^  ''  --  *- 1  more  than  was 
eilccted  ill  l  a  mort^  gradual 

pi*oc4?49 — tlnj  ^,i  ...V  .mjuoujs  of  the  law- 
courts,  which  viitualiy  got  rid  of  the 
stiiiute  T>e  Doul?,  Bat  we  can  anti* 
cipate  nothing  but  uncertainty  and 
multiplied  litigation,  from  the  appa- 
rently D'udc  and  careless  project  nonr 
before  us. 

An  instance  of  the  loo^e  wording  of 
this  bill  strikes  the  reader  in  the  very 
tirst  section.  It  proposes  to  enact 
*^  that  where  any  estate  in  Scotland 
shall  be  entailed  by  a  deed  of  tailzie, 
dated  on  or  after  the  fti*3t  day  of 
I^r  *        ind  eight  hnndredajnl 

fui  ,  dl  be  lawful  for  any 

hen'  ot  Lntiui,  uom  after  the  date  of 
Bach  taiUie,  Imng  of  full  age,  and  iti 
possession  of  snch  entailed  estate  in 
virtue  of  such  tailzie,  to  acquire  suck 
estate  w  Of-^'f-ptt-^  by  applying  to  the 
Court  ,  <Jirc/*    Kow,  what  is 

^^Is  ca:.,.  V  .J.  ill  the  heir  of  entail  is 
RCfiuiro  in  fee-simple?  The  estate- 
ili  for  so  it  is  by  hypotliesis.  But  to 
talk  of  acqniring  an  estate- tail  in  fee- 
Eimplc  is  nothing  better  than  down- 
right nonsense.  An  estate- tail  is,  by 
the  origin  of  the  w"ord»  cnt  or  carved 
(tailk')  out  of  the  fec-sLmple.  You 
may  talk  of  converting  or  enlarging 
the  part  into  the  whole,  bat  yoa  can^ 
not  talk  of  acquiring  the  part  in  the 
entirety  of  the  whole.  Tliis  is  not  all ; 
the  bill  plunges  at  once  in  mcdt'as  res^ 
witbont  favouring  us  with  any  sort  of 
definitioo  of  the  important  phrase, 
'*  heir  of  entail,'*  in  this  and  other 
clauses.  The  same  expression  in 
the  statute  1  Jac.  YII.  c*  S2,  baa 
already  (see  Smtd/orcPs  EntuiU^  p, 
231)  given  rise  to  no  small  question- 
ing and  litigation,  which  promiise  to 
be  rt'iu'wtid  in  abundance  should  this 
Hi  s  into  a  law.  Again,  per- 

p*  I  nabiJity  is  not  an  incident 

to  all  estates- tali  Lands  merely 
bound  by  what  are  called  the  prohi- 
bit ,\^j  may  be  alienated  for  a 
va              i]sidcration,  though  not  by 


a  vol'Tntary  or  (as  the  Scot( 
^''   ■  '  'iUiesJ 

I  I  e  :innex€ 

do  ivA  iiiLVciU  tlR'  liar  hom  convc 
ing  the  kinds  in  any  manner 
pleases.  Kow,  as  the  object  of  tlj 
bill  ib  to  relax  the  bonds  of  pcrpeta 
inaUeuabllity,  we  presume  that  on 
lltoic  tailzies  which  arc  guarded  ' 
the  initant  and  resolutive  clauses  j 
ivithin  its  purview.   If  bo,  the  general 

expression   ^' -l l  "f  r-»it.-;--"  .ImmiIJ 

have  been  i 
expression 

hend  all  iinQii^  ol  t^iilziet  which  i 
of  course  do  when  taken  by  itsei" 
the  propoiicd  act  will  t'xerciio  a  vtssj 
extensive  disabling  |)0wer,  by  re- 
stricting the  unlimited  right  of  alicQa- 
tion  under  talkies  of  simple  destl- 
liatiou/  and  the  right  of  alieaation 
for  value  under  tailzies  with  prohi- 
bitive clauses  only  introduced,  to  the 
peculiar  form  and  instrument  pointed 
uut  by  this  bill,  and  which  we  gnp- 
pose  was  devised  in  analogy  to  the 
Jorms  substiiQtcd  for  lines  and  reco- 
veries by  the  fctatule  3  i>i  4  Will,  IV, 
C.  74, 

We  have  already  seen  how  Mr 
M*Culloch  would  deal  with  the  dlffl- 
culty  of  disturbing  the  devolntion  of 
lands  already  limited  in  perpetual 
entail — namely,  by  **  saving  the  rights 
of  living  heirs  of  entail,  and  of  heirs 
born  under  existing  marriage*cou- 
tracts."  We  think  our  author  baa 
not,  in  this  passage,  expressed  him- 
self with  due  legal  perspicuity  and 
precision.  The  phrase  **  living  heirs 
of  eotaiP^  is  somewhat  vague  and  un- 
certain J  we  presume  Mr  M'CuUoch 
intended  the  living  issue  of  the  heir 
of  entail  in  possession,  and  all  living 
heirs-substitute  and  their  living  issue. 
Again,  what  are  existing  man:  - 
contracts?  Probably  those  mar 
contracts  are  intended,  whii;U  <v,^. 
annexed  to  marriages  solemnised 
before  the  introduction  of  a  new 
system.  Both  these  suggestions,  as 
we  have  interpreted  them,  might 
with  justice  and  advantage  havd 
formed  part  of  the  new  law.  It  la 
true  that  this  would,  at  all  events 
for  a  considerable  period  of  time,  atop 
short  of  that  asaimLlation  of  the  8cot- 
tiali  law  to  the  English  which  seems^ 
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luive  beea  a  p^nt  oliject  with  the 
inn*rj  of  Ihis  bilL     But   live  two 
teiufl  would  g^raduiilly  corrunpond ; 
,d  wo  bold  thiit  111' 
justice  involved   i 
contracts  the  uLji/ru-.  ^i    ^^IU1  u  .u^- 
ct  ttufuiailed.     \Vlurc  au  Kiiglisli 
'f 'd  lauds  to  ii  man  for 
10  Ijiii  tirst  fliid  other 
gL.^, ,  ill   riii,  liH  lin^vv   at 

timti  t? 

it  na^    .»  .^   -J  ith 

lUt  of  Uic  eidcjst  sou  ou  liiii  coming 
aj^.    But  U  was  not  bO  with  a 
itch  settler  who  executed  a  deed  of 
,iu  to  8o\  eral  bruthcr!*  as  ijuccessive 
fttthalitute;  and  the   h^gbiatnre 
no  right,   without    the    gravest 
[lubllc  cause,  to  step  in  and  defeat  his 
iiitiiition. 

But  the  bill,  though  intending  to 
give  far  greater  liberty  to  the  owner 
of  an  entailed  estate  than  Mr  M'Cul- 
loch  doas,  or^  as  we  tliiuk,  h  consistent 
with  justice^  setd  about  affording  him 
aid  in  the  most  ambiguous  and  mistj 
manner  conceivable.  The  2d  clause 
enacts  tbtt  the  heir  of  entail  in  poB> 
session,  born  after  the  date  of  the  act, 
may  disentaU  in  the  manner  provided 
by  the  act ;  and  an  heir  of  entail  born 
before  the  date  of  the  act  may  aiuii- 
ly  disentail,  ^*  with  the  consul  (and 
t  otherwise)  of  the  heir- substitute 
xt  in  succession,  and  heir- apparent 
under  the  entail  of  the  heir  in  posaes- 
eioa/'  he  being  born  after  tlie  date  of 
4be  act,  and  capable  of  cotitraetiug. 
We  should  rccommcDd  the  tenant 
to  be  very  cautious  how  be 
pts  to  ^'^  acquire  his  cj^tate  in 
ple^^  under  the  proviBioos  of 
use.  He  is  to  obtain  the  con- 
the  heir- substitute  next  in  sue- 
on.  80  far  his  course  is  clear, 
the  same  person  is  also  dedgnated 
igr^lbe  temi  ^'  heir-apparent  under  the 
•mlAilof  ih"  ^''  •'- '"  THifisossion/'  Now, 
la  tliia  a  'U  of  the  general 

heir  ^,....-..L''  in'xt  in  succe^- 
/*  oDd  must  sui^i  !  I  au  under 
•d,  bn  iil^^o  Iii'Ir-  I     .1?    If  SO, 

U   \  rii:ation 

mrcd  <i  I'l-ejifiion 

y  '      Adhciiiif^   to   the 
-e  in  populiLT  Ittuguage, 
wo  muol  uke^  as  the  only  drcuni- 
nnder  which  the  ue:kt  heu*- 
aud  the  helr-ap)iarent  an: 
the  game  person,  the  caj9c  in 


which  the  tirst  estate  under  the  entail 

Li  lini;     '  '    '      iiohrs  of 

hid  bi  >eeoud 

;  then, 
in  the 

would  be  both  tl  ,tQ 

and  also  the  hi.  ,  .  ..,  1^  itiis* 
therefore,  the  Mh!,  >  1  '  i^ithin  tho 
act?  Scarcely,  vmj  tiiuald  thiuk,  waa 
it  so  iutended.  Are  we,  then,  to  in- 
terpret the  word  heir-apparent  in  tlie 
sense  in  which  the  phrase  heir-pro- 
sumptive  is  generally  used ;  and  must 
we  suppose  that  tho  cases  indicated 
aie  those  in  which  there  is  no  iiiatie 
under  the  fii"st  entail,  and  therefore 
the  next  heir-substitute  i&  what  wft 
should  call  heir-preaumptive  to  tho 
person  in  possesdion  V  Jf  so,  what  H 
to  become  of  the  numerous  cases  where 
there  \a  issue  to  take  under  the  e just- 
ing e^tate-tAil  ?  Or  can  it  be  that  the 
issue  in  tail  is  altogether  forgottt^n  by 
this  act,  and  that  the  person  whose 
consent  is  required  is  merely  tlie  uext 
Ueir-subititute  in  auy  case  V  Wo  aro 
Inclined  to  think  this  the  mo§t  pro- 
bable explanation  of  this  unfortunate 
clause,  but  can  scarcely  imagine  that 
it  will  be  suffered  to  pass  into  a  law% 
A  further  ambiguity,  however,  ariaes 
with  respect  to  this  term  heir-appo/- 
rent,  from  its  haviug  a  peculiar  tech- 
nical meaning  in  the  Scottish  law- 
**  Ue  who  is  entitled,"  says  Erskiue, 
**  to  enter  heir  to  a  deceased  ancestor 
Is,  before  his  actual  entry,  styled,  both, 
iu  our  statutes  aud  by  our  writers, 
apparcfU  htir.'^  If  the  bill  intcnda 
aiiv  retereuce  to  this  legal  aci-eptatiott 
I  i  I '  'ruse,  we  con  ouly  nndemtand 
1  whose  consent  is  rie<|uired, 
lu  i»t^  .^ui  11  person  as,  being  next  heir- 
substitute,  would,  on  the  immediate 
decease  of  the  possessor,  be  liis  appa- 
i*ent  heir,  or  entitled  to  enter  on  the 
lands.  This,  again,  shuts  out  all  thosa 
estates  where  the  possessor  has  issue 
in  tail,  aud  waul  d,  conse'^"'"*'^'  'Imit 
the  operation  of  the  bill  t  lal 

cases.   Wo  think  we  hav^^    _     agli 

to  convince  our  reuders  that  this  clause 
is  not  likely  to  set  free  many  entailed 
estates  in  Scotland— at  all  events,  not 
without  a  clmos  of  litigntion,  iu  which, 
the  elements  of  profit  ivill  have  a  ten* 
dency  to  range  themselves  on  the  alda 
of  the  lawyei's. 
The  person  whose  consent  Ib  to  be 
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V, 

111 

ticxr_ 
[mm  1m 
1r  - 

til 

J'" 
til 
ul' 

a 

a 

of  tiir  L^  is   to  be  i>b- 

taini'd.  ;  for  the  nurabrr 

wjus  HlleU  i4»  >viUi  the  word  "'  thrc^e  " 
ici  committee  of  the  Uoiiiw;  of  Com- 
moQ^.  Notliiug  siiid  ubout  the  bsuo 
in  tail^  II**  b«»fnrf». 

bill  an 

Ic 

oil 

fibu'A  nine-  l.l  W, 

the}-  will  n(  :  .1,  bat 

prodact  of  ofl-Uttiid  legislutiou-- 


I 


into  tills  br^Atliiiig  V 
And  iiiAt  so  latncFt  .. 


ujc  op. 


that  it  must  Dttcessiu-U}'  die  of  its  own 
ileformit)',  ouless  the  !  I  -  will 

lick  it  iuto  bliape  hj  th  ns,— 

A    '         ^      it  mixat  bt.;  Ill  winch  it^ 
o'  would  DOt  koow  it  a^aiu. 

i »..  i,»T.  of  rcaJ  property  lu  France 
exhibits  a  system  so  dLstiuctly  antu- 

|rii[iii,>tTr  Ut    any    F.iii'II<li    :vm!  ScufltiMh 

l-i 

pn      ,  .  .,   ,  ,■      ,    .r 

M^CuHoch  haa  mvestigated  its  in- 
flaenccs* 

**  Aecdrdiog  io  ibe  \mw  of  France,  m 
pt?"-  ■  *  *^  oa©  «hjld  iDfty  dispoM  at 
pi'  moiety  of  hia  property,  the 

cLii  iiig  the  uLhcr  inok'tv  u.i  k*i'i- 

timi  or  uj fitter  of  t  v 

two  <:UUilrtiu  can  o 

£»»rt  of  hi»  property  i  a-uii   il 

Uiore  than  two  mu*;t  divide  t ! 

<,f  >'    ■ -  " 

oil 
At 
It 

«>r  fctiiiunt).'.     Noi! 
tiuctly  oppo»od  to 


'•Q^MVwfT^d  t©  i??4»MI»ii,  iinil  !r*  fhe  i»« 


hmi  wo  I 


cm  how  tka 

.:itd 


Wo  hiiv. 


position    whic-Ii 


Hi?  a  cla.v.H,  ( 


niiinity,  having  ;r 

or  no  voice  in   i 

which  have  swept  uvui'  thcii'  be 

wiihia  the  last  eighteen  yt'jir;?,  atidj 

little  in  the  erection,  - 

downfall  of  the  Thru: 

eadus.     It  yet  remuiiis   tu   ha 

whether  they  will  continue  to  acc^ 


h  the  dnbs  of  Pa 
roe  npon  them* 


IIJI'II    ^>    IIM   II,)  >  I 


eveiy  d 
arc  wi 
tn 
il 

to  lose,  Ihey  will  not  ri'adily 
to  the  dictatorial  vagaries  of^ 
KoUin.  If,  however,  they  would  ho 
theiJ-  o\^Ti»  it  is  time  for  tieni  to  be  I 
and  doing.  France  has  been  govcr 
by  a  minority  before  now. 

We  have  always  regarded  it  as  ( 
of  the  main  advantages  of  a  laxid« 
ajistocracy%  that  it  raises  up  a  pri 
ciple  of  social  rank  antaguniNtic 
that  of  mere  wealth.  In  France,  i 
constant  subdivision  and  trunslV^r 
land  breaks  dowii  )<| 

causes  land  to  bi 
II  irl.i  table  article  auU  o^mvaieni  ta 


.1  tauji^^tid  by  i 
id  in;  iuij 


The  Laws 

Qocicd  withfthe  possession  of  Ihe  landa 

^lich  have  descended  to  thciu  from  Iheir 

iLcestors.    They  eatitnate  their  value  by 

other  thau  a  mere  pecuuiary  ataudard. 

hey  are  attached  to  them  by  the  oldest 

Dd  mi>5i  eudeariug  associations  ;  and  Ihey 

!  seldom  parted  ivith  except  under  the 

painful  circumstaneeis.    Hence  the 

,  Jtuily  of  property  ia  England  in  the 

iifi  families^  uoiwithtitaading  the  limit- 

uratiou  of  eut.iib  ,-  great  numbers  of 

?t  being  at  tliis  moment  enjoyed  by 

^  whose  ancestors  acijuired  them  at  or 

er  the  Couque&t.     But  in  France 

clings  arc  proscribed,    Eatatei  and 

pmHies  have  there  no  abiding  connexion  j 

Bd  at  the  demise  of  an  individual  who 

\  a  number  of  children,  his  estate  can 

ftrdly  escape  being   subdivided.       Aud 

13  ctfect  of  the  law  tcuda  to  imbue  the 

oprictord  with  corresponding  EentimentB 

id  feeling*.    *  Non  seulement,*  aays  M* 

Toequeville,  *  la  loi  ded  auccedsions 

ad  difficile  aux  families  de  conserver 

jjltaota  Ics  TQimes  domaines,  mais  elle  lenr 

!  lo  dt5:jir  do  Ic  tenter,  et  ellc  Ics  en- 

01  cu  qneUiue  sorte,  a  cooptfrer  avco 

I  Icur  propre  ruiue."  *' — P.  85-8G. 

fit  MrSrCuUoch  dwells  morepiir- 

cularly  on  the  iDJurioiis  effects  to 

igricaltaro  from  the  pajcelling  out  of 

tho  lacd  into  small  propertiejs*     lie 

shows  that  a  small  proprietor  U  not 

80  elBcicnt  a  cultivator  of  the  i>oil  as  a 

tenant,    in    which    doctrine    Arthur 

Young  had  preceded  him.    He  shows^ 

also,  that  the  subdivision  of  properties 

leads  to  the  Babdivision  of  farms,  and 

mgm  that  it  is  impossible  to  have  good 

~~  rming  on  small  patches  of  land,    Of 

be  miseries  of  an  agricultural  system 

Tied  on  bj  small  farmers  on  petty 

oldings,  we  have  already  a  sufficient 

taraple  in  Ireland.    Wc  cannot  but 

linlt,  however^  that  the  progress  of 

Dgs  in  England  has  too  much  swal- 

&wea  op  those  little  farms  of  from 

^  rty  to  fifty  acres,  which  at  one  lime 

^ere  common  over  the  country.    Not 

dt  what  capital  is  employed  at  a 

^  eat  disadvantage  on  these  little  hold- 

kgs — but  where  there  is  a  general  sys- 

em  of  good-sized  farms,  an  intermix- 

s  of  amalier  farms  is  not  attended 

rith  injurious  efiecta  proportional  to 

bose  which  arise  where  the  whole  of 

lie  land  is  split  up  into  miontc  parcels. 

Qd  then  small  farmers  furuish  a  link 

Ctween  the  yeomanry  and  peasantry, 

rliich  it  b  useful  to  maintain,  cheering 

lie  poor  man'a  lot  by  pointing  out  to 

.  a  path  by  which  he  may  advance 


of  Land,      '^^^^^^■~  ['Jolyr 

from  the  positioii  of  a  day-labonrcr  to 
that  of  an  occupier  of  land.  On  the 
same  priQcif>le  we  are  rejoiced  to  ob- 
serve the  gradual  extension  of  the  al» 
lotmont  system  ;  although  It  would 
have  a  still  more  beneficial  effect,  we 
tluiik,  if  the  land  was  granted  in  the 
shape  of  a  croft  about  the  cottage, 
thus  giving  the  tenant  a  greater  inte- 
rest, and  more  individual  sense  of  pro- 
prietorship, than  when  his  piece  of 
laud  is  packed,  along  with  a  number 
of  othois,  into  a  mass  of  unsightly 
patches. 

Li  connexion  with  the  small  hold- 
ings in  Ireland,  it  should  not  be  for- 
gotten that  this  subdivision  of  the 
laud  results  mainly  from  the  practice 
of  8ttb- letting;  and  this  again  has 
arisen  in  a  great  degree  from  the 
practice  of  gi*auttng  long  leas^, 
the  want  of  which  in  England  ha^j 
served,  among  many  other  things,  for 
an  outcry  against  the  landlords.  Mr 
M'Culloch  has  pointed  out  the  evils  of 
too  long  leases  on  the  farming  tenant, 
that  they  superiudnce  a  sense  of  se- 
curity w^hich  easily  degenerates  into 
indolence.  But  the  influence  on  Ire- 
land Ls  even  worse,  by  breaking  up 
the  laud  into  small  patches,  on  which 
the  occupier  can  but  just  maintain 
himself,  paying  an  exorbitant  rent  to 
the  middleman.  For  it  is  not  the 
eager  demand  for  land  amongst  the 
Irish  peasantry,  as  we  sometimes 
hear,  that  has  produced  thb  subdivi- 
sion of  the  land,  but  the  subdivision 
that  has  produced  the  demand,  by 
putting  the  cultivation  of  the  land 
into  the  hands  of  a  class  who  are 
unable,  through  want  of  skill  and 
capital,  to  carry  it  on  ;  who  cannot, 
thcretbrc,  furnish  employmcDt  for  the 
labourers,  and  thus  drive  them  to 
grasp  at  little  parcels  of  laud  as  their 
OiJily  means  of  securmg  a  wretcbod 
subsistence  ;  and  this  security,  as  we 
know,  has  more  than  once  proved  but 
a  fancied  one,  as  in  the  disastrous 
failure  of  the  potato  crop* 

While  we  are  on  this  subject,  we 
may  draw  the  reader's  attention  to  ii 
very  able  pamphlet  by  an  Irish  gen- 
tleman, on  Irish  matters,  which, 
though  we  believe  it  has  never  been 
published,  has  had  an  extensive  pri- 
vate circulation.  We  allude  to  "  An 
Address  to  the  ^lembers  of  the  House 
of  Commons  on  the  Landlord  aud 
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Tenant  Question,  by  Warren  11.  K. 
Jackson,  Esq."  Tho  work,  thrmgh 
somewhat  tinged  with  the  hard  poli- 
tico-ccoijomical  Rchool,  13  written 
with  great  shrew dn ess  of  thought  and 
freedom  from  prejudice,  aud  la  well 
worthy  the  caitful  fttteaticm  of  tho 
honourable  House.  The  writer,  In 
discussing  the  vexed  question  he  lias 
taken  iu  hand,  fnlly  coincides  with 
the  general  principlea  laid  down  by 
Mr  M'Culloch.  ^^This,"  be  says, 
(speaking  of  the  subdivision  of  land) 
^*  h  one  of  ihc  monster  grievaucee  of 
Ircdantl,  aud  you  'will  do  little  good 
unless  you  abate  it/*  This  abate- 
ment he  would  brin^^  about  maiuly 
by  prospective  laws,  as  by  placing  all 
contracts  for  sublet  ling  hor^  la  hn^ 
and  80  taking  away  from  the  first 
lessee  all  power  of  recovering  his  rent 
from  tho  actual  tenant.  We  ranuofc 
but  think  that  tbi^  would  be  found  a 
Diost  3alutary  enactment.  It  should 
bo  remembered,  that  tlio  occupier  is 
responsible  to  the  owner  of  the  free- 
hold by  the  power  of  distress  vested 
in  tlio  latter,  and  it  is  but  jnst  that 
bo  »hould  be  ridieved  from  the  liability 
to  pay  two  rents— a  liability  which  it 
b  manifest  uo  good  fanner  would  ia- 
cor,  but  which  the  squalid  ravager  of 
the  soil  iu  Ireland  is  always  eager 
for. 

It  has  been  said  that  no  further 
legislative  enactment  is  required  iii 
Ireland,  and  that  administrative  wis- 
dom must  do  what  yet  remains  to  be 
done.  Mr  Jackson,  however,  shows 
that  there  are  such  deep-seated  evils 
In  Irelaud  as  cannot  bo  cured  except 
by  the  direct  interference  of  tlie  K  Lri-;- 
laturo.  But  we  think  he 
much  from  the  Sale  of  Ki 
Estates  BilL  An  extensiso  chan^^^o 
of  proprietorship  would,  wo  are  per- 
suaded, bo  a  great  evil  in  Ireland 
There  is  an  attacliment  in  general  to 
the  *'  ould  stock"  among  their  poorer 
neighbours,  which  would  naturally  be 
followed  by  a  jealousy  and  prejudice 
against  the  new  comers  who  displaced 
them.  And  this  prejndiga  would  of 
itself  neutralise  any  efforts  for  improve- 
ment which  the  landlord  might  other* 
wise  be  disposed  to  make— although, 
in  most  cases,  we  should  not  expect 
much  cfTort  in  this  direction  from  a 
stranger  mortgagee,  often  an  tmwill- 
ing  purchaser,  who  would  naturally 
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bo  anxious  to   contract  with  thoFc 
parties  from  whom  he  could  i^'\^^n\n  i,1j 
rents  with  least  trouble,  Ic:^ 
to  deal  with  iho  Iiviid  a-?  1      ;    :      1, 
aud  thereby  cont  i  i  increasing 

the  otiious  middli  ^      in. 

Mr  M*Culloch  doi^s  not  rr^niln  ll-i 
examination  of  the  compul-vM\  |  n  i;* 
tion  in  France  to  its  influence  on 
agricolture.  lie  has  discerned  certain 
political  effects  of  that  and  the  cau- 
comitaut  system  of  which  it  is  a  part, 
with  a  precision  which  subst 
events  have  elevated  into  a  ir 
prophecy.  The  preface  to  hisworic  «^? 
dated  December  1847,  and  the  work 
was  publiehed,  we  believe,  early  iu 
January.  There  can,  therefore^  bo  no 
grounds  for  ^^'-  :  >-'  '*■  ^- llowing  pai- 
sa^e  with  1  ons  which 

are  made  alu.  :.  .    , ..  .,  - 

"  The  anitocralioal  elemeut  is  txa  lone^r 
to  ho  found  in  French  society  ;  r»i  ! 
eorapubory  division  of  tho  poll,  n 
prr       '     '1  •  vth  of  an  oribt' 

ill  oharacter  of  ii. 

u;[  .  .     -i  .    .  ,  bious  thai  is  im^r.        i 

ou  ibe  tarailies  ot'  ihcir  occupiers.  Hent^'j 
the  prevalent  want  of  confidencd  in  ihc 
eontiQuancQ  of  the  prefient  order  of  thing* 
in  France.  What  \%  there  in  that  country' 
to  oppore  311  cflectuftl  resistance  to  a 
reTol  alio  nary  inovement  f  Monarch  y  iu 
France  ha?  ^^"'  ^'  *-'^^''^d  of  those  old  as. 
BOciationa  ai  i  bnh^arka  vThcnfi^ 

it  derives  ahi  "  luBtro  and  8Uf* 

port  iu  this  and  other  eouiUries.  Tbtf 
throne  stands  in  i^olitary,  though  not 
unenvied  dignity,  without  the  shelter  of 
a  KJngle  emincncf?,  exposed  to  the  full 
force  of  the  furious  blasU  that  sweep 
from  ©Tory  point  of  the  hurronnding 
T<?vrt.  Ther<?  la  nothing  intermediate, 
to  hinder  a  hostile  majority  in  the 
r  of  Deputies  from  at  one*  sub- 
vet  tin",'  the  regal  hranch  of  the  constitu- 
tioiit  or  rhan;!;ifiij  the  reigning  dynasty/' 
—P.  132-13,1. 

Scarcely  was  the  printer's  ink  dry 
on  this  passage  when  the  Throne  of 
the  Barricades  was  gone.  We  have 
given  our  author  full  credit  for  hia 
sagacity  in  penetrating  into  the  future, 
but  we  think  it  would  puzzle  him  to 
foretell  what  is  to  come  next.  Wo 
are  disposed  to  doubt,  however,  whe- 
ther an  aristocracy  could  have  pre- 
served the  throne  of  Louis  Philipj)e* 
It  is  true  that  in  our  own  country 
William  of  Nassau  aud  George  of 
Brtimwick  maintained  their  crowns  by 
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thp  ntd   of  pow<*rfnl  Pactions  of  the 

Bobility,     Bnt  the  rovolufiona  wbicli 

gave  them  tlio«»?  rrowTiR  woro  not  the 

rolcanic  ontbur?t?  of  |>o;jnlar  force, 

"Jnder  such  otiiburst«,  no  (Successful 

tisTiqx?r,  no   ^*  Hero-king,"  no  sove- 

by  the  will  of  the  people,  hns 

en  able  to  devise  a  principle  wliich 

pshall  establish  hia  throne  m  senirity. 

'and  serve  in  the  stead  of  that  prestigii 

of   old   hereditary    succession^    that 

grand   feudal   Idea  of   kingly  right, 

t"wUich  18  the    essontial    fonntain    of 

the  reverence   that   gnards   royalty. 

onifl  Philippe  wonld  have  confirmed 

sovei'eignty    by   means    of   the 

nflnenco    exerted    upon     interested 

officials.     Ko  sooner  was  hb  power 

rtiakcn  in   its   nnstable   equilibrium 

the  men  whom  his  gold   had 

rmght  mshed  to  worship  the  rising 

tin  of  the  yonng  Reptiblic.    Nap<j- 

Q,  before  him,  would  have  built  up 

pa  similar  power  on  military  glory: 

|lii3  do^m  waa  sealed  when  his  eagles 

lumed  from    the    field    of  Leipsic. 

^'romwcll  employed  religions  fanati* 

'sm  to  the  same  end :  the  fanaticism 

hia  time ;  bot  we  will  venture 

say  that,  had  he  lived,  his  pro- 

ctorato  would  not  have  I'eached  the 

teea  years  allotted  to  the  demo- 

\  Kinc  of  the  French, 

iir  anthor  is  of  opinion  that,  after 

X  the  system  of  compidsoiy  parti- 

^on  will  fail  to  guard  what  has  since 

become  the  French  Bepubllc : — 

**  Hot,  though  it  we»  poadble,  which 
jIb  not,   to  obTiate    the    roiaoluevous 
Bce  of  the  Freru^h  amt  other  pUns 
er^titijjg   ihtf    iuirrca^f  aod  con- 
~  "    ~  L  the  enme  fiiniilics^ 

flj    prcdictod    that 
^%«  to  eoiiM  AS  hitherto, 
[iy  i'ir  gnuifi  oliject  of  per- 

il   ^  cendimcy  of  the  demo- 

in  oid  aettlcd  and  fully  peopled 
ca,  where  the  hulk  rrf  tht?  i>Oj)ula- 
kfily  p<i  ntiDdent, 

is  ID*'  for  the 

!  fy«t.  :;_ 

I  k  tOlU    !«:-  \X 

piinn  .|»t  ''"r^inir  i-.  - 

nrLStocrst 

'  ure  on  noil, 

liM    tfftdltioiit^    iioiiii«    «i« 

lite  4  la  politique,  tt  wt  touo 

[jdita   dImfiU    tin    toan,  qu' 

\  eepccQdaat  toi!l    le    monilc 

'  nuiB  l^iTotr  apjiria,  colui  ile 

Un  fitM^U  Am  arintocratic 


potirra  briller  danB  lei;  lettrea  et  lee  %xl&t 
tnais  ea  gloire  politique  me  e(»mht« 
devoir  6tre  pansagtre  comme  ini  mUtmt^^ 
Chet&lirr,  Ltttrts  inir  l\4m^iqutf  U* 
37  V' pp.  171,172. 

We  have  already  said  that  we 
think  England  certain  to  have  an 
aristocracy  of  some  description.  The 
ambition  of  the  people  to  advance 
ihemaelvca  individanlly  in  the  social 
scale  will  necessarily  lead  to  a  high 
value  being  set  upon  those  advanced 
poi?ition8,  and  will  tend  to  make  them 
the  folcrum  from  which  the  conntry  is 
governed.  And  we  can  concei^^ 
nothing  more  fatal  to  our  national 
organisation  than  the  result  which 
w^onld  follow  indirectly  from  the  re- 
peal of  these  laws.  It  may  be  snp^ 
posed  at  first  sight  that  no  very  vital 
qnestion  is  involved  here.  Let  those 
who  snppose  so,  take  a  view  of  the 
probable  condition  of  society  which 
wonld  ensae.  These,  and  othex  so» 
called  feudalities*  being  swept  away, 
land  becomes  a  commercial  article, 
according  to  the  desire  of  the  pluto- 
cratic reformers.  Estates  are  trucked 
about  in  the  market  like  bills  of  ex- 
change ;  constantly  changing  hands, 
their  owner?  have  little  connexion 
with  them  or  the  people  that  live  on 
them,  regartJIng  them  merely  in  the 
light  of  so  much  realised  capital.  The 
old  families  gradually  become  dis- 
possessed ;  mere  wealth  is  recognised 
as  the  solo  qualification  for  rank  and 
influence;  and  the  leading  class  in 
the  state  is  cjomposed  of  men  who  ore 
an  ari.^cracy  by  virtue  of  ready 
money.  Far  be  it  from  as  to  under* 
vahie  the  enterprise,  integrity,  and 
indnstiy  of  our  merchant  mannf^ic- 
turcrs  and  tnulesmen*  But  wo  will 
say  that  when  we  meet  with  a  man, 
as  we  often  do  among  those  classes, 
emlowed  with  a  broad  range  of 
thought  and  high  and  noble  aims, 
we  regard  him  as  possessing  these 
qualities  not  as  a  consequence,  but 
in  spite  of  a  commej^ial  training. 
Tho  immediate  effects  of  such  tmia- 
ire  to  narrow  the  mind  and 
It  the   soul,  not   in  respect  of 
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tlie    statesman    and    thr^ 

i-"-"-' 

In  these  times,  U  seems  to  be  com- 
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those  who  arc  audi ,  who  give  tone  to 

topmost  rank,  of  a  nation  otiierwise 

^^       til!'  sot  ictr  in  which  he  moves.      In 

ehicdy  raercnntJlc^  there  are  ntindiur* 

^H      i''                 g    tliti    characteristics    uf 

lci*s  influences  derirod  from  it  whidi 

^H      t:                 \j\  ^cfiiTcIy  be  hut  that  a 

p4»rcolate    thronfjh    tbo    underlying 

^H      nuuilMuT  oi                    to  oar  general 

ma^e?,    and  check    or   mollify  the 

^H      rules  will  i                n selves  upon  onr 

excln^ive  reverence    for    wealth    tfi 

^H     attention.    Wt,  m  good  tnith,  wehe- 

which  they  wonid  otherwise  bt" 

^H     lieve   Ihttt  iilmiiHt  nil   thA  Midividua! 

ICven  A  mero  blind  respect  for  i 
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cd  in  a  recent  Niimbcr  of  thi*  muKn-    j 

The  Laws 

Eino,  that  wG  wilt  not  ftttcmpt  in  any 
Cway  to  open  that  controvci-sy.     Bat 
they  are  so  comnKmly  coupled  with 
the' Laws  of  Entail  as   *'  rounhxlitiei*/' 
and  as  interfering  with  the  trans  mis- 
sion of  land  according  to  '•  commercial 
pnnciplc5/*   that  we  conld  not  alto- 
jrcther  on>it  tlic  mention  of  them.  AVe 
will  at  this  time  only  obsene,  that  the 
dcnnnf  iation  of  the  Game- Laws  ia  a 
j>art  of  llie  crusade  which  Itard-Cflsh, 
^ihflt  arrofrant  monopolist  who  bears  no 
*1)rother   near  liis  throae,   is  waging 
against  all  other  objects  of  interest  or 
rdevotjun.  Let  it  not  be  snpposed  that 
Tlaws  are  of  minor  importance  because 
'they  relate  to  the  nmnscments  of  any 
portion  of  the  community.    They  may 
derivp  tlieir  importance  from  that  cir- 
cumstance as  tending  to  rai;>e  np  sonic- 
1^ thing  which  shall  cope  w  ith  the  Inst  of 
gold.    The  game-presei-vin^  interest 
\  worth  maintenance  if  only  as  clash- 
Dpf  w  ith  mammonism. 
While  the  brawlers  abont  *^ improve- 
ment" and  **progi'ess,"are  heapiu  g  their 
meaniDgless  abuse  npon  feudalities, 
|fre  should  be  glad  to  know  what  they 
purpose  to  do  with  that  gi'catest  fen- 
flaJity  of  all,  the  Crown  ?      Al^^eady 
there  arc  symptoma  of  an  intention  to 
"lake  that  matter  In  hand,    Mr  ColxJeu 
nd  some  of  his  Calibans  have  talked 
the  House  of  Commons  about  cnr- 
lailinj*  the  ^^barbarons  splendour''  of 
U»o  throne.     They  know  nothing  and 
Jire  nothing  about  the  higtorical  asso- 
elntion  and  constitutional  tniths  em- 
lliodied  ia  the  ancrent  appendages  of 
oyalty.  How  should  they?  They  want 


of  Land.  ^I^V  tJttl/t 

somebody  to  look  after  the  police,  and 
take  care  that  no  one  robg  their  rilj ; 
that  is  their  idea  of  government.  They 
want  a  man  (some  of  them  being 
willing  to  allow  him  a  small  salary, 
though  others  think  that  it  docs  not 
pay)  to  preach  to  the  masses^  and  tell 
them  not  to  steal,  and  to  be  content 
with  tbeirwagcs;  that  is  their  idcAof 
the  church.  We  do  not  think,  how- 
over»  that  the  tone  of  thought  preva- 
lent among  the  Manchester  school  is 
dcBtined  yet  to  lead  the  mind  of  Eng- 
land. And  we  are  the  less  inclined  to 
look  forward  tosucli  a  national  debase- 
ment when  w^e  find  so  enlightened  an 
advocate  of  frec-tradc  policy  as  Air 
M'CiiHoch— the  advocate  of  a  theory 
which  we  hold  to  \)C.  erroneous^  but  not 
the  selfisli  and  greedy  claraourer  for 
the  gain  of  himself  and  his  class — thus 
coming  forward  to  vindicate  the  laws 
which  preserve  the  hereditaiy  charac- 
ter of  our  aristocracy,  which  lend  so 
efficient  au  aid  in  shielding  us  from 
the  crushing  tread  of  mammonism, 
and  in  ]>reventjug  '*  commercial  prin- 
ciplci^^'  from  introduciug  the  ledger 
and  day-book  into  our  manor  houses, 
and  the  counter  into  our  fanners' 
parlours.  Tu  this  view^  we  most  heart- 
ily thank  our  author  for  hia  noble  and 
energetic  contribution  to  otur National 
Defences  at  the  present  time ;  and  as 
there  is  a  wide  field  open  in  con- 
nexion with  the  subject  he  haB  so 
powerfully  bandied,  we  cannot  take 
leave  of  him  without  expressing  a 
hope  that  we  may  before  long  listen 
to  him  again  '*  »^u  the  same  side/* 
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LITE  IN  THE   "FAR  WEST/ 
PART  II. 


[The  reader  is  informed  that "  Life  in  the  Far  West "  is  no  fiction.  The  scenes  and 
incidents  described  are  strictly  true.  The  characters  are  real,  (the  names  being 
changed  in  two  or  three  instances  only,)  and  all  have  been,  and  are^  well  known 
in  the  Western  country.] 


"  And  Mary  Brand  herself, — what 
is  she  like  ?" 

"  She's '  some'  now ;  that  is  a  fact," 
"  and  the  biggest  kind  of  punkin  at 
that,"  would  have  been  the  answer 
from  any  man,  woman,  or  child,  in 
Memphis  County,  and  truly  spoken 
too ;  always  understanding  that  the 
pumnkin  is  the  fruit  to  which  the 
ne-pius'uUra  of  female  perfection  is 
compared  by  the  figuratively  speaking 
westerns. 

Being  an  American  woman,  of 
course  she  was  tall,  and  straight  and 
slim  as  a  hickory  sapling,  well  formed 
withal,  with  rounded  bust,  and  neck 
white  and  slender  as  the  swan's. 
Her  features  were  small,  but  finely 
chiselled ;  and  in  this,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, the  lower  orders  of  the 
American  women  differ  from,  and  far 
surpass  the  same  class  in  England, 
or  elsewhere,  where  the  features, 
although  far  prettier,  are  more 
vulgar  and  commonplace.  She  had 
the  bright  blue  eye,  thin  nose,  and 
small  but  sweetly-formed  mouth, 
the  too  fair  complexion  and  dark 
brown  hair,  which  characterise  the 
beauty  of  the  Anglo-American, 
the  heavy  masses  (hardly  curls^ 
which  fell  over  her  face  and  neck 
contrasting  with  their  poUshed  white- 
ness. Such  was  Mary  Brand :  and  to 
her  good  looks  being  added  a  sweet 
disposition,  and  all  the  good  qualities 
of  a  thrifty  housewife,  it  must  be  al- 
lowed that  she  fully  justified  theeulo- 
giums  of  the  good  people  of  Memphis. 

Well,  to  cut  a  love-story  short,  in 
the  which  not  a  little  moral  courage 
is  sho^vn,  young  La  Bontd  fell  despe- 
rately in  love  with  the  pretty  Mary, 
and  she  with  him ;  and  small  blame 
to  her,  for  he  was  a  proper  lad  of 
twenty — six  feet  in  his  moccasslns — 
the  best  hunter  and  rifle-shot  in  the 
country,  with  many  other  advantages 
too  numerous  to  mention.  But  when 
did  the  coarse,  &c.  e'er  run  smooth? 
,When  the  affair  had  become  a  recog- 
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nised  "  courting,"  (and  Americans  • 
alone  know  the  horrors  of  such  pro- 
longed purgatory,)  they  became,  to 
use  La  Bont^'s  words,  "  awful  fond," 
and  consequently  about  once  a- week 
had  their  tiffs  and  makes-up. 

However,  on  one  occasion,  at  a 
"  husking,"  and  during  one  of  these 
tiffs,  Mary,  every  inch  a  woman,  to 
gratify  some  indescribable  feeling, 
brought  to  her  aid  jealousy— that  old 
serpent  who  has  caused  such  mis- 
chief in  this  world ;  and  by  a  flirta- 
tion  over  the  corn-cobs  with  Big 
Pete,  La  Bont^'s  former  and  only 
rival,  struck  so  hard  a  blow  at  the 
latter's  heai*t,  that  on  the  moment  his 
brain  caught  fire,  blood  danced  before 
his  eyes,  and  he  became  like  one 
possessed.  Pete  observed  and  en- 
joyed his  struggling  emotion — better 
for  him  had  he  minded  his  corn-shel- 
ling alone;  and  the  more  to  annoy 
his  rival,  paid  the  most  sedulous  at- 
tention to  the  pretty  Mary. 

Young  La  Bont^  stood  it  as  long 
as  human  nature,  at  boiling  heat, 
could  endure ;  but  when  Pete,  in  the 
exultation  of  his  apparent  triumph, 
crowned  his  success  by  encircling  the 
slender  waist  of  the  girl  with  his  ann, 
and  snatched  a  sudden  kiss,  he 
jumped  upright  from  his  seat,  and 
seizing  a  small  whisky-keg  which 
stood  m  the  centre  of  the  com-shel- 
lers,  he  hurled  it  at  his  rival,  and 
crying  to  him,  hoarse  with  passion, 
"  to  follow  if  he  was  a  man,"  he  left 
the  house. 

At  that  time,  and  even  now,  in  the 
remoter  states  of  the  western  coun- 
try, rifles  settled  even  the  most  trivial 
differences  between  the  hot-blooded 
youths ;  and  of  such  frequent  occur- 
rence and  invariably  bloody  termina- 
tion did  they  become,  that  they 
scarcely  produced  suflScient  excitement 
to  draw  together  half  a  dozen  spec- 
tators of  the  duel 

In  the  present  case,  however,  so 
public  was  the  quarrel,  and  so  well 
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Ituowii  the  parties  concerned,  that 
tiot  only  the  people  who  hnil  wituossed 
|he  Aflmr,  but  all  the  iieighbuurhcmd 
fbronged  to  tho  scene  of  action,  Avhero, 
in  a  hii  «;o  tield  in  front  of  the  hoiise^ 
i!ie  preUniinarie^  of  a  duel  between 
Tete  and  La  Boute  were  being  ar- 
|rAnj;'cd  by  their  rc^pective  friends. 

MatVi  ^vheu  she  discovered  the 
Kmlschicf  her  thoughUe?3ness  was 
I  likely  to  occasion^  wtLS  almost  beside 
[lieraelf  with  ^rief,  but  she  knew  how 
[vain  it  would  bo  to  attempt  to  iuter- 
jfere.  The  poor  grrl»  who  wa»  mo«t 
iiirdeiiily  attached  to  La  Bonte,  wn.!i 
icairied,  ftwoontDgr,  into  the  houKo, 
Inhere  all  the  women  conprei?ated, 
[ftnd  were  locked  in  by  old  Brand, 
[who,  himself  an  old  pioneer,  thought 
llmt  little  of  bioodafaed,  but  refused  to 
r  let  the  ^^  women  folk^'  witness  the  af- 
fray. 

Preliminaries  arrangied,  th©  com- 
I  bat  ants  took  up  their  respective  posi- 
'  tiofis  at  either  end  of  a  space  maiked 
for  the  purpose,  at  forty  paces  from 
eacii  other.  They  were  botU  armed 
with  hea^T  ri^ea^  and  had  the  usual 
liuntiH^-)>Mnche.8,  containing  ammu- 
niti*  '  luji  over  the  shoulder 
8tiii  1  the  butts  of  their  rifles 

on  th<  ;-^inuiid,  they  confronted  each 
otlirr,  and  the  crowd  drnwing  away  a 
few  paces  only  on  each  side^  left  one 
tnaii  to  give  the  word.  This  waa  the 
single  word  ''  tire  ;'*  and  alter  this 
Bt^^nal  was  given,  the  conibatantM  were 
at  i;Ih  ri  V  Im  fire  awar  until  one  or  the 

Oth: 

Ai  d  both  the  men  quickly 

raii^ed  their  rides  to  the  shoulder^  and 
as  the  sharp  cracka  rung  instautaue- 
oosly,  they  were  3cen  to  dinch,  aa 
either  felt  the  pinging  sensation  of  a 
bullet  entering  hla  flesh.  Regarding 
each  other  steadily  for  a  few  moments^ 
the  blood  running  down  La  Bontt^'d 
neck  from  a  woimd  under  the  left  jaw, 
wliil  ■  ■'*    ■  '   '  '  I 'lace 

hJv  Mi  if 

to  1  ihcy 

con  Aa, 

ho  ling 

dfp  i.ory 

wii^..,^  yi-d  hit 

fi^t  aril  I  from  his 

gfifp,*-^--.  mcntlike 

a  dnxnken  m  id  to  the 

k  Inn,  bowwer,  tb«reiraB  lnw 
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of  some  kind  or  anotlicr,  and  the  con- 
sequences of  the  duel  were,  that  the 
constables  were  soon  on  the  trail  of 
La  Bontc  to  arrest  him.  He,  how- 
ever, eatiily  avoided  them,  and  taking 
to  the  woods,  lived  for  d*?Teral  day*  in 
as  wild  a^tate  aa  the  beasts  he  hnnted 
and  killed  for  his  support. 

Tired  of  thi.s^  however,  he  resolved 
to  quit  the  countr5%and  betake  himself 
to  the  moun tiling,  for  which  life  bo 
had  ever  felt  an  inclination. 

When,  therefore,  he  thought  the 
officei-a  of  justice  had  tired  of  seeking 
him^  and  the  coaatwaa  coin[»ara(ivety 
clear,  be  determined  to  Ktart  on  hia 
distant  expedition  to  the  Far  We«t. 

Once  more,  Ijefore  he  carried  his 
project  into  execution,  he  sought  and 
bad  a  laat  inters  lew  with  Mary  Brand. 
"Mary,"  said  he,  ''Vm  abont  to 
break.  They're  hunting  me  like  a  fall 
buck,  and  I'm  bound  to  quit*  Don't 
think  any  more  aliout  roc,  for  I  shall 
never  come  back,"  Poor  Mary  burst 
into  teara,  and  bent  her  head  on  the 
table  near  which  she  was  sitting. 
When  aj^ain-fthe  raised  it, she  saw  La 
Bonte,  with  his  long  rifle  on  hisahonl- 
der,  striding  with  rapid  nteps  from  the 
house ;  and  year  after  year  rolled  on, 
aud  he  never  returned. 

A  few  days  after  this  lie  foand  him- 
self at  8t  Limis,  the  emporium  of  the 
fur  trade,  imd  the  fast  rising  metro- 
polis of  the  precocious  settlements  of 
the  west.  Here,  a  prey  to  the  agony 
of  mind  which  jealonsy,  remor&e,  and 
blighted  love  mix  into  a  very  puchero 
of  misery,  La  Bont<!'  got  into  the  com- 
pany of  certain  **  rowdies,"  a  class 
which  every  western  city  particularly 
abatuda  in ;  and  anxious  to  drown 
his  sorrows  in  any  way,  and  quite 
nnscnipnlond  ns  to  the  means,  he 
plun^'cd  into  all  the  vicious  excite- 
ments of  drinking,  gambling,  and  fight- 
ing, which  form  the  evcr}'-day  amnse- 
meuts  of  the  rising  generation  of  St 
Louis. 

r    '         '  other  part  of  the 

Uii  1  re  indeed  humanity 

ia  1 1  1  ni  many  cnriona 

atu  f  here  a  popula- 

tioo   v-...a,r^,  ,4  ii.  ..    :,.  jioralcharacteri 
and  at  the  same  time  divided  into  such  i 
diatinct claiii*e8,  a,« h\  ihv  ■A\»n\r ^uAmvd  ' 
city.  Dating,  as  it  i 

from  yestenlay,—  / 

ycftTB  in  the  growth  of  a  metropi;lia  V— 
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its  founders  are  now  scarcely  passed 
middle  life,  regarding  with  astonish- 
ment the  growing  woAs  of  their  hands ; 
and  whilst  gazing  upon  its  bnsy  qnays, 
piled  with  grain  and  other  prodnce  of 
the  west,  its  fleets  of  hnge  steamboats 
lying  tier  upon  tier  alongside  the 
wharves,  its  well-stored  warehouses 
and  all  the  bustling  concomitants  of 
a  great  commercial  depot,  they  can 
scarcely  realise  the  memory  of  a  few 
short  years,  when  on  the  same  spot 
nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  the  few 
miserable  hoyels  of  a  French  village^ — 
the  only  sign  of  commerce  the  un« 
wieldy  bateaux  of  the  Indian  traders, 
laden  with  peltries  from  the  distant 
regions  of  the  Platte  and  Upper  Mis- 
sonri.  Where  now  intelligent  and 
wealthy  merchants  walk  erect,  in  con-> 
scions  substantiality  of  purse  and 
credit,  and  direct  the  commerce  of  a 
vast  andnnmerously-populatedregion, 
'  but  the  other  day  stalked,  in  dress  of 
buckskin,  the  Indian  trader  of  the 
west;  and  all  the  evidences  of  life, 
mayhap,  consisted  of  the  eccentric 
vagaries  of  the  different  bands  of 
trappers  and  hardy  mountaineers,  who 
accompanied,  some  for  pleasure  and 
some  as  escort,  the  periodically  arriv- 
ing bateaux,  laden  with  the  beaver 
sldns  and  bufialo  robes  collected  dur- 
ing the  season  at  the  different  trading 
posts  in  the  Far  West. 

These,  nevertheless,  were  the  men 
whose  hardy  enterprise  opened  to  com  • 
merce  and  the  plough  the  vast  and  fer- 
tile regions  of  the  West.  Rough  and 
savage  though  they  were,  they  alone 
were  the  pioneers  of  that  extraordi- 
nary tide  of  civilisation  which  has 
poured  its  resistless  current  through 
tracts  large  enough  for  kings  to 
govern ;  over  a  country  now  teeming 
with  cultivation,  where,  a  few  short 
years  ago,  countless  herds  of  buffWo 
roamed  unmolested,  the  bear  and 
deer  abounded,  and  where  the  savage 
Indian  skulked  through  the  woods 
and  prairiesylord  of  the  unappreciated 
soil  which  no^  yields  its  prolific 
treasures  to  the  spade  and  plough  of 
civilised  man.  To  the  wild  and  half- 
savage  tn^per,  who  may  be  said  to 
exhibit  the  energy,  enterprise,  (md 
hard&ood  characteristic  of  the  Ame- 
ricm  people,  divested  of  all  the  false 
and  vidons  dare  with  which  a  hlgb 
state  of  chrfflBaMon,  too  rapidly  at- 
tained, ftacF  ob9ciffed  thefar  wi  and 


genuine  character,  in  which  the  above 
traits  are  eminently  prominent— to 
these  men  alone  is  due  the  empire 
of  the  West — destined  in  a  few  short 
years  to  become  the  mo^t  important 
of  those  confederate  states  which  com- 
pose the  mighty  union  of  North 
America. 

Sprung,  then,  out  of  the  wild  and 
adventurous  fur  trade,  St  Louis,  still 
the  emporium' of  tliat  species  of  com- 
Tnerce,  preserves  even  now,  in  the 
character  of  its  population,  many  of 
the  marked  peculiarities  which  distin- 
guished its  early  founders,  who  were 
identified  with  the  primitive  Indian 
in  hardiness  and  instinctive  wisdom. 
Whilst  the  French  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation retain  the  thoughtless  levity 
and  fi-ivolous  disposition  of  their  ori- 
ginal source,  the  Americans  of  St 
Louis,  who  may  lay  claim  to  be  native, 
as  it  were,  are  as  particularly  distin- 
guished for  determination  and  energy 
of  character  as  they  are  for  physical 
strength  and  animal  courage  ;  and 
are  remarkable,  at  the  same  time,  for 
a  singular  aptitude  in  carrying  ont 
commercial  enterprises  to  successful 
terminations,  which  would  appear  to 
be  incompatible  with  the  love  of  ad- 
venture and  excitement  which  forms 
so  prominent  a  feature  in  their  charac- 
ter. In  St  Louis,  nevertheless, 
and  fi*om  her  merchants,  have  ema- 
nated many  commercial  enterprises  of 
gigantic  speculation,  not  confined  to 
its  own  locality  or  the  distant  Lidian 
fur  trade,  but  embracing  all  parts  of 
the  continent,  and  even  a  portion  of 
the  Old  World.  And  here  it  must  bo 
remembered  that  St  Louis  is  situ- 
ated inland,  at  a  distance  of  upwards 
of  one  thousand  miles  from  the  sea, 
and  three  thousand  &om  the  capital  of 
the  United  States. 

Besides  her  merchants  and  upper 
class,  who  form  a  little  aristocracy 
even  here,  she  has  a  large  portion  of 
her  population  still  connected  with  the 
Indian  and  fur  trade,  who  preserve  all 
their  characteristics  unacted  upon  by 
the  influence  of  advancing  civilisation, 
and  between  whom  and  other  classes 
there  is  a  marked  distinction.  There  is, 
moreover,  a  large  floating  population 
of  foreigners  of  all  nations,  who  must 
possess  no  little  amount  of  enterprise 
to  be  tempted  to  this  spot,  from 
whence  they  spread  over  the  remote 
ipestem  traate,  atSli  invested  by     ^ 
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savage;  and,  therefore,  if  any  of  their 

blood  is  infused  into  the  native  popu- 

laiion,  the  characteristic  energy  aud 

,  enterprise  is  increased,  and  not  tern- 

I  pei*ed  down,  by  the  foreign  cross. 

But  perhaps  the  most  singiilai'  of  her 
casual  population  are  the  mountaineers, 
who,  after  several  sea-gons  spent  in 
trapping,    and    with    good   store   of 
dollars,  arrive  from  tbcvsceno  of  their 
I  adveutare^,  wild  as  savages,  deter- 
[  mined  to  enjoy  themselves,  for  a  time, 
I  in  all  the  gaiety  and  dissipation  of  the 
^'Western  city,    In  one  of  the  back 
Streets  of  too  town  is  a  tavern  well 
known    as    the   '*  Rocky   Monntaiii 
House/ ^  and  here  the  trappers  resort, 
drinking  and  Jij^hting  as  long  a^  their 
I  money  la^ts,  which,  as  they  are  gene- 
Irons  and  lavii^li  as  Jack  Tars,  is  for 
I  «  few  days  only.    Such  scenes  as  are 
enacted  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  House, 
both  tragical  and  comical,   ai*c  be- 
yond the  powers  of  pen  to  describe ; 
and  when  a  fandango  is  in  progress, 
*o  which  congregrate  the  coqnettish 
.   >ellcs  from   '^  Vide  Poche,"  as  tho 
Prench  portion  of  a  subnrh  is  nick- 
nanied, — the  grotesque  endeavours  of 
tho  bear- like  mountaineers  to  sport  a 
fifftire^  on  the  light  fantastic  toe,  and 
» their  insertions  into  the  dance  of  the 
linysljc  jumps  of  Teipsichorean  Indians 
■  when   engaged  in    the  '*  medicine'* 
1  dances  in  honour  of  bear,  of  boftalo, 
or  ravished  scalp,— are  such  startling 
innovations  on  the  choreographic  art 
as  wonld  cause  the  shade  of  Gallini  to 
quake  and  gibber  in  his  pumps. 
Passing  the  open  doors  and  win- 
ows  of  the  Mountain  House,   the 
ftrapger  stops  short  as  the  sounds  of 
fiolin  and  banjo  twang  npon  his  ears, 
accompanied  by  extraordinary  noises 
I — ^which  sound  uneaithly  to  the  green- 
ly liora  listener,  but  which  the  initiated 
"^cognise  ajs  an  Indian  song  roared 
mt  of  the  stentorian  lungs  of  a  monn- 
ftaineer,  who,  patting  his  stomach  with 
|opeu  hands,  to  improve  the  necessary 
Ice,  choruses  tbc  well-known  Indian 

Hi-Hi— Hi^Hi, 

Hi  i— Hii— Hi-i— Hi-i 
Hiya— hi-ja— hi-ya— hi-ya 

Hi-ya— hi-ya— hi-ya— hi'ja 
Hl-yt— y.ya^hi— hj|! 
^e.  Ace.  &c. 

nd  polishing  off  the  high  notes  with 
» wlioop  which  makes  the  old  wooden 


houses  shake  again,  as  it  rattles  and 
echoes  down  the  street. 

Here,  over  licry  **monaghahels,'* 
Jean  Batiste,  tho  sallow  half-breed 
voyagenr  from  the  north— and  who, 
deserting  the  service  of  the  '*  North- 
West,*'  (the  Jliidson's  Bay  Company,) 
has  come  down  the  Jlississippi^ 
from  the  **  Falls,"  to  try  tho  sweets 
and  liberty  of  *^  free''  trapping— hob- 
nobs with  a  stalwart  leather-clad 
'*  boy,''Jiist  returned  from  trapping  on 
tho  waters  of  Grand  lliver,  on  tho 
western  side  the  mountains,  who  in- 
terlards his  mountain  jargon  with 
Spaniah  words  picked  op  in  Taos 
and  California.  In  one  comer  n 
trapper^  lean  and  gaunt  from  the  starv- 
ing regions  of  the  Yellow  Stone,  has 
just  recognised  an  old  companyero, 
with  whom  he  hunted  years  before  in 
the  perilous  country  of  the  Blackfeet. 

*'  Why,  John,  old  bos,  how  do  you 
come  on  ?" 

''  What!  Meek,  old  *coon!  I  thought 
you  were  nnder?" 

One  from  Aikansa  stalks  into  the 
centre  of  the  room,  with  a  pack  of 
cards  in  his  band,  and  a  handful  of 
dollars  in  his  hat.  Squatting  cross- 
legged  on  a  buffalo  robe,  he  smacks 
down  the  money,  and  cries  out  — 
'*  Ho,  boys,  hyar's  a  deck,  and  hyar's 
the  beaver,  (rattling  the  coin,)  who 
dar  set  his  hos?  Wagh !" 

Tough  are  the  yams  of  wondrous 
bunts  and  Indian  perils,  of  hairbreadth 
'scapes  and  curious  "tixes.-'  Transcen- 
dant  are'  the  qualities  of  sundry  riHe^, 
which  call  these  hunters  masters  ; 
'*  plum''  is  the  **  centre''  each  vaimt^?d 
ban-el  shoots  ;  sufficing  for  a  hundred 
wigs  is  the  *'hair"  each  hunter  has 
^'lifted'*  from  Indians*  scalps  ;  multitu- 
dinous the  *' coups"  he  has  **stnick." 
As  they  drink  so  do  they  brag,  first  of 
their  guns,  their  horses,  and  their 
squaws,  and  lastly  of  themselves : — and 
when  it  comes  to  that,  **  ware  steel." 

La  Bonti^,  on  his  an-ival  at  St 
Lotus,  fotmd  himself  one  day  in  no 
less  a  placo  than  flits:  and  hero  he 
made  acquaintance  with  an  old  trap- 
per about  to  start  for  the  mountains 
in  a  few  days,  to  hunt  <>n  the  head 
waters  of  Platte  and  Gi-een  River. 
With  this  man  he  resolved  to  start, 
and,  having  atUl  some  hundred  dollars 
In  cash,  he  Immediately  set  about 
equipping  himself  for  the  expedition. 
To  effect  this^  he  first  of  all  visited  the 
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gan-store  of  Hawken,  whose  rifles  are 
renowned  in  the  mountains,  and  ex- 
changed hjs  own  piece,  which  was  of 
very  small  bore,  for  a  regular  moun- 
tain rifle.  This  was  of  very  heavy 
metal,  carrying  aboat  thirty-two  balLs 
to  the  pound,  stocked  to  the  muzzle 
and  mounted  with  brass,  its  only  orna- 
ment being  a  buffalo  bull,  looking  ex- 
eeedingly  ferocious,  which  was  not 
very  artistically  engrayed  upon  the 
trap  in  the  stock.  Here,  too,  he  laid  in 
a'  few  pounds  of  powder  and  lead,  and 
all  the  necessaries  for  a  long  hunt. 

His  next  visit  was  to  a  smithes  store, 
which  smith  was  black  by  trade  and 
black  by  nature,  for  he  was  a  nigger, 
and,  moreover,  celebrated  as  being  the 
best  maker  of  beaver- traps  in  St 
Louis,  and  of  whom  he  purchased  six 
new  traps,  paying  for  the  same  twenty 
dollars — ^procm-ing,  at  the  same  time, 
an  old  trap-sack,  made  of  stout  buf- 
falo skin,  in  which  to  carry  them. 

We  next  find  La  Bont^  and  his 
companion — one  Luke,  better  known 
as  Grey-Eye,  one  of  his  eyes  having 
been  "gouged"  in  a  mountain  fray — at 
independence,  a  little  town  situated 
on  the  Missouri,  several  hundred  miles 
above  St  Louis,  and  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  Indian  frontier. 

Independence  may  be  termed  the 
**  prairie  port"  of  the  western  country. 
Here  the  caravans  destined  for  Santa 
F^  and  the  interior  of  Mexico,  assemble 
to  complete  their  necessary  equip- 
ment. Mules  and  oxen  are  purchased, 
teamsters  hired,  and  all  stores  and 
outfit  laid  in  here  for  the  long  journey 
over  the  wide  expanse  of  prairie 
ocean.  Here,  too,  the  Indian  traders 
and  the  Rocky  Mountain  trappers 
rendezvous,  collecting  in  sufficient 
force  to  ensure  their  safe  passage 
through  the  Indian  country.  At  the 
seasons  of  departure  and  arrival  of 
these  bands,  the  little  town  presents 
a  lively  scene  of  bustle  and  confusion. 
The  wild  and  dissipated  mountaineers 
get  rid  of  their  lUst  dollars  in  furious 
orgies,  treating  all  comers  to  galore 
of  drink,  and  pledging  each  other,  in 
horns  of  potent  whisky,  to  success- 
fid  hunts  and  "  heaps  of  beaver." 
When  every  cent  has  disappeared 
firom  their  pouches,  the  free  trapper 
often  makes  away  with  rifle,  traps, 
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and  animals,  to  gratify  his  "diy,"  (for 
your  mountaineer  is  never  "  thirsty ;") 
and  then,  "  hos  and  beaver"  gone,  Is 
necessitated  to  hire  himself  to  one  of 
the  leaders  of  big  bands,  and  hypothe- 
cate his  services  for  an  equipment  of 
traps  and  animals.  Thus  La  Bont^ 
picked  up  three  excellent  mules  for  a 
mere  song,  with  then:  accompanying 
pack  saddles,  apishcanares^*  and  lari- 
ats, and  the  next  day,  with  Luke, 
**  put  out"  for  Platte. 

As  they  passed  through  the  rendez- 
vous, which  was  encamped  on  a  little 
stream  beyond  the  town,  even  our 
young  Mississippian  was  struck  with 
the  novelty  of  the  scene.  Upwards 
of  forty  huge  waggons,  of  Connestoga 
and  Pittsburg  build,  and  covered  with 
snow-white  tilts,  were  ranged  in  a 
semicircle,  or  rather  a  horse-shoo 
form,  on  the  flat  open  prairie,  their 
long  **  tongues"  (poles)  pointing  out- 
wanJs;  with  the  necessary  harness  for 
four  pairs  of  mules,  or  eight  yoke  of 
oxen,  lying  on  the  ground  beside 
them,  spreadin  ready  order  for  "hitch- 
ing up."  Round  the  waggons  gi^oupa 
of  teamsters,  tall  stalwart  young  Mis- 
sourians,  were  engaged  in  busy  pre- 
paration for  the  start,  greasing  tho 
wheels,  fitting  or  repauring  harness, 
smoothing  ox-bows,  or  overhauling 
their  own  moderate  kits  or  "  pos- 
sibles." They  were  all  dressed  in  the 
same  fashion :  a  pair  of  "  homespun" 
pantaloons,  tucked  into  thick  boots 
reaching  nearly  to  the  knee,  and  con- 
fined round  the  waist  by  a  broad 
leathern  belt,  which  supported  a  strong 
butcher  knife  in  a  sheath.  A  coarse 
checked  shirt  was  their  only  other 
covering,  with  a  fur  cap  on  the  head. 

Numerous  camp-fires  surrounded 
the  waggons,  and  by  them  lounged 
wild-looking  mountaineers,  easily  dis- 
tinguished from  the  "  greenhorn " 
teamsters  by  their  dresses  of  buckskin, 
and  their  weather-beaten  faces.  With- 
out an  exception,  these  were  under 
the  influence  of  the  rosy  god ;  and  one, 
who  sat,  the  picture  of  misery,  at  a 
fire  by  himself— staring  into  the  blaze 
with  vacant  countenance,  his  long 
matted  hair  hanging  in  unkempt 
masses  over  his  face,  begrimed  with 
the  dirt  of  a  week,  and  pallid  with  the 
effects  of  ardent  drink — ^was  suffering 
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be  palled  the  more  stubbornly  she  tains,  striking 
remained  in  her  tracks,  planting  her 
fore- legs  firmly,  and  stretching  oat 
her  neck  with  provoking  obstinacy. 
If  troth  be  told,  it  does  require  the 
temper  of  a  thousand  Jobs  to  manage 
a  mole ;  and  in  no  case  does  the  wU- 
fal  malishness  of  the  animal  stir  up 
one's  choler  more  than  in  the  very 
tiick  which  this  one  was  playing,  and 
which  is  a  daily  occurrence.  After 
tagging  ineffectaally  for  several 
minates,  winding  the  rope  ronnd  his 
body,  and  throwing  himself  forward 
and  saddenly  with  all  his  strength, 
the  trapper  actually  foamed  with 
passion ;  and  although  he  might  have 
subdaed  the  animal  at  once  by  fasten- 
ing the  rope  with  a  half-hitch  round 
its  nose,  n^  an  obstinacy  equal  to 
that  of  the  male  itself  he  refused  to 
attempt  it,  preferring  to  vanquish  her 
by  main  strength.  However,  this 
failed,  and  with  a  volley  of  blasphe- 
moos  imprecations  the  mountaineer 
saddenly  seized  his  rifle,  and,  levelling 
it  at  the  male's  head,  shot  her  dead. 

Passing  the  Wa-ka-rasha,  a  well- 
timbered  stream,  they  met  a  band  of 
Osages  going  ^^to  baffalo."  These 
Indians,  in  common  with  some  tribes 
of  the  Pawnees,  shave  the  head,  with 
the  exception  of  a  ridge  from  the 
forehead  to  the  centre  of  the  scalp, 
which  is  "  roached"  or  hogged  like  the 
mane  of  a  mule,  and  stands  erect, 
plastered  with  unguents,  and  orna- 
mented by  feathers  of  the  hawk  and 
turkey.  The  naked  scalp  is  often 
painted  in  mosaic  with  black  and  red, 
the  face  with  shining  vermilion. 
They  were  all  naked  to  the  breech- 
dout,  the  warmth  of  the  sun  having 
caused  them  to  throw  their  dirty 
blankets  from  their  shoulders.  These 
Indians  not  nnfrequently  levy  contri- 
butions on  strangers  whom  they  may 
accidentally  meet;  but  they  easily 
distinguish  the  determined  moun- 
taineer from  the  incautious  greenhorn, 
and  think  it  better  to  let  the  for- 
mer alone. 

Crossing  Vermilion,  they  arrived 
on  the  fifth  day  at  "  Blue,"  where  they 
encamped  in  the  broad  timber  which 
belts  the  creek,  and  there  awaited  the 
arrival  of  the  remainder  of  the  party. 

It  was  two  days  before  they  came 
up;  bat  the  day  after,  fourteen  in 
number,  liiey  started  for  the  moan- 
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a  trail  which  follows 
the  ^^  Big  Blue*'  in  its  course  through 
the  prairies,  which,  as  they  advance  to 
the  westward,  are  gradually  smooth- 
ing away  into  avast  unbroken  expanse 
of  rolling  plain.  Herds  of  antelope 
began  to  show  themselves,  and  some 
of  the  huntei-s,  leaving  the  trail,  soon 
returned  with  plenty  of  their  tender 
meat.  The  luxuriant  but  coarse  grass 
they  had  hitherto  seen  now  changed 
into  the  nutritions  and  curly  bufi'alo 
grass,  and  theur  animals  soon  im- 
proved in  appearance  on  the  excel- 
lent pasture.  In  a  few  days,  without 
any  adventure,  they  struck  the  Platte 
River,  its  shallow  waters  (from  which 
it  derives  its  name)  spreading  over  a 
wide  and  sandy  bed,  numerous  sand 
bars  obstmcting  the  sluggish  current^ 
and  with  nowhere  sufficient  water  to 
wet  the  forder's  knee. 

By  this  time,  but  few  antelope 
having  been  seen,  the  party  became 
entirely  out  of  meat ;  and,  one  whole 
day  and  part  of  another  having  passed 
without  so  much  as  a  sage  rabbit 
having  presented  itself,  not  a  few 
objurgations  on  the  buffalo  grumbled 
from  the  lips  of  the  hunters,  who 
expected  ere  this  to  have  reached 
the  land  of  plenty.  La  Bont(^  killed 
a  fine  deer,  however,  in  the  river 
bottom,  after  they  had  encamped, 
not  one  particle  of  which  remained 
after  supper  that  night,  but  which 
hardly  took  the  rough  edge  off  their 
keen  appetites.  Although  already  in 
the  buffalo  range,  no  traces  of  these 
animals  had  yet  been  seen ;  and  as 
the  country  afforded  but  little  game, 
and  the  party  did  not  care  to  halt  and 
lose  time  in  hunting  for  it,  they 
moved  along  himgry  and  sulky,  the 
theme  of  conversation  being  the  well 
remembered  merits  of  good  buffalo 
meat,— of  *'  fat  fleece,"  "  hump  rib," 
and  "tender  loin;"  of  delicious 
"boudins,"  and  marrow  bones  too 
good  to  think  of.  La  Bont^  had 
never  seen  the  lordly  animal,  and 
consequently  but  half  believed  the 
accounts  of  the  mountaineers,  who 
described  theii*  countless  bands  as 
covering  the  prairie  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach,  and  requiring  days  of 
travel  to  pass  through;  but  the 
visions  of  such  dainty  and  abundant 
feeding  as  they  descanted  on  set  his 
month  watering,  and  danced  before 


eyos  as  lie  slept  supperless,  »ighi 
After  nigbt,  on  the  banks  of  the  hun- 
gry Platte. 

Otic  morning  he  had  packal   his 
animah?    before    the    rest,   and  was 
riding  a  mile  in  advance  of  the  party, 
when  he  saw  on  one  side  the  trail, 
l(K>ming  in  the  refracted  glare  which 
mii'ages  the  plains,  tliree  large  dark 
objecta  without  shape  or  form,  which 
noBC  and  fell  in  the  exaggerated  light 
Jjke  ships  at  sea.     Doubting  what  it 
ukl  be,  be  approached  the  strange 
Lyects ;  and  as  the  refraction  disap- 
!ared  before  liim^  the  daik  masses 
Ih&sumed  a  more  diji^tinct  form,  and 
clearly  moved  with  life.      A  little 
nearer,  and  he  made  them  out^ — ^they 
ere  buflido.    Thluking  to  distinguish 
imsetf,    the    greenhorn   dismounted 
from  his  mule,  and  quickly  hobbled 
her,  throwittg  Im  lasso  on  the  gi*ound 
to  trail  behind  when  he  wished   to 
catch  her*     Then,  ritic  in  hand^  bo 
Ml '* 'ached   the   huge  animals,  and, 
-:  a  good  hunter,  knew  well  to 
kr  iid vantage  of  the  inequalities  of 
the  ground  and  face  the  wind^    hy 
Inch  meani  he  crawled  at  l(iugth  to 
ithin  forty  yards  of  the  l)nf]ahj,  who 
quietly  cropping  the  graj^s,  un- 
ions  of  danger.     Now,  for  the 
time,  be  gazed  npon  the  noble 
ast  of  which  he  had  so  often  hcai'd, 
d  longed  to  see.      With  coal-black 
'  twecping  the  gromid  as  he  fed, 
tt  iOOnDOus  bull  was  in  advance  of 
ihe    others,   his   wild    brilliant   eyes 
peering  from    an   immense   mass  of 
flbaggy  hair,  which  covered  his  neck 
smd  fthoalder.     From  this  point  his 
skin  was  bare  as  one's  band,  a  sleek 
and  shining  dun,   and  his  ribs  well 
covered  with  shaking  ficsh.    As  be 
Ifitgarely    croppt-d    the    short    curly 
grass  he  occaj^ioually  lifted  his    tail 
into  the  air,  and  stamped  his  foot  as 
a  fly  or  musquito  annoyed  him — flap* 
piiig  the  intruder  with   Ids  tall,  or 
snatching  at  the  itching  part  with  his 
jx^nderous  hvad. 

Wilt  II   La  Bonte  had  enfHciently 
;i  <  animal,  he  lifted  his  ri!k% 

a  I  ::  Meady  aim,  and  certain  of 

his  nmi  k.  [niUM  the  trigijjcr.  expecting 
I  io  see  the  huge  beast  fall  over  at  the 
^■ttport.  What  was  his  surprise  and 
^^bn^tcmation,  however,  to  see  the 
^H|tt«l  iliQCh  as  the  ball  struck  him. 
^^^^^^  off^  followed  by  the  otUcns, 
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and  apparently  unhurt.    Afl  la  geiid- 

rally  tlie  case  with  greenhorns,  he 
liatCflred  too  high,  not  understanding 
that  the  only  certain  spot  to  strike  a 
buffalo  is  but  a  few  inches  above  the 
brisket,  and  that  above  this  a  shot  is 
rarely  fatal.  When  be  rase  from  the 
;^ound,  he  saw  all  the  party  halting 
in  full  view  of  his  discomtiture  ;  and 
when  he  joined  them,  lond  were  the 
laughs,  and  deep  the  regrets  of  the 
hungry  at  his  iirst  attempt. 

However,  they  now  knew  that  they 
were  in  the  country  of  meat ;  and  a 
few  miles  farther,  another  band  of 
stragglers  pr(!senting  themselves, 
tliree  of  the  hunters  went  in  pursuit. 
La  Bonte  taking  a  mule  to  pack  in 
the  meat.  He  soon  saw  them  crawl- 
lug  towards  the  baud,  and  shortly 
two  puffs  of  smoke,  and  the  sharp 
cracks  of  their  rifles  showed  that 
they  had  got  within  shot ;  and  when 
be  had  ridden  up,  two  fine  buffaloes 
were  stretched  upon  the  gi-ound. 
Now,  for  the  first  time,  ho  was  ini- 
tiatcii  into  the  mysteries  of  •*  butcher- 
ing,'* and  watched  the  hunters  as 
they  turned  the  carcass  on  the  belly, 
Ht retching  out  tiie  b'gs  to  support  it 
on  each  side.  A  transverse  cut  was 
then  made  at  the  nape  of  the  ueck» 
and,  gathering  the  long  hair  of  the 
boss  in  one  hand,  the  skin  was  sepa- 
rated from  the  shoulder.  It  was  then 
laid  open  from  this  \mnt  to  the  talJ^ 
along  the  spine,  and  the  skin  was 
freed  from  the  sides  and  pulled  down 
to  the  brisket,  but,  still  attached  to 
it,  was  stretched  upon  the  ground  to 
receive  the  dissected  portions.  Tlien 
the  shoulder  was  sevei-ed,  the  fleece 
r^^moved  from  along  the  bnckbonOf 
and  the  hump-ribs  cut  ofl"  with  » 
tomahawk.  All  this  was  placed  upon 
the  skin  ;  and  after  the  *'boudins''  had 
been  withdrawn  from  the  stomach, 
and  the  tongue — a  great  dainty — 
taken  from  the  head,  the  meat  was 
packed  upon  the  mule,  and  the  whole 
party  hurried  to  camp  rejoicing. 

There  was  merrj*- making  in  the 
camp  that  night,  and  the  way  they 
iudulgetl  their  appetites— or,  in  their 
own  language,  **  throw'd'*  the  meat 
**  cold"-"Would  have  made  the  heart 
of  a  dyspeptic  leap  for  joy  or  burst 
with  envy.  Far  into  the  '*  still 
watches  of  the  tranquil  night''  the 
fat  dad  **  depottille"  saw  its  flcfchj 
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aiass  grow  small  by  degrees  and  beau- 
MfiaUyless,  before  the  trenchant  blades 
•f  the  hungry  mountaineers ;  appetis- 
kig  yards  of  well-bro>vned  "  boudin" 
slipped  glibly  down  their  throats ;  rib 
after  rib  of  tender  hump  was  picked 
and  flung  to  the  wolves ;  and  when 
knman  natnre,  with  helpless  grati- 
tude, and  confident  that  nothing  of 
sup^xcellent  comestibility  remain- 
ed, was  lazily  wiping  the  greasy 
knife  that  had  done  such  good  service, 
— a  skilful  hunter  was  seen  to  chuckle 
to  himself  as  he  raked  the  deep  ashes 
of  the  fire,  and  drew  therefrom  a  pair 
of  tongues  so  admirably  #aked,  so 
soft,  so  sweet,  and  of  such  exquisite 
flavour,  that  a  veil  is  considerately 
drawn  over  the  effects  their  discussion 

Eroduced  in  the  mind  of  our  greeu- 
om  La  Bontd,  and  the  raptures  they 
excited  in  the  bosom  of  that,  as  yet, 
most  ignorant  mountaineer.  Still, 
as  he  ate  he  wondered,  and  wondering 
admhred,  that  nature,  in  ^ving  him 
such  profound  gastronomic  powers, 
and  such  transcendent  capabilities  of 
digestion,  had  yet  bountifully  pro- 
vided an  edible  so  peculiarly  adapted 
to  his  ostrich -like  appetite,  that  after 
consuming  nearly  his  own  weight  in 
rich  and  fat  buffalo  meat,  he  felt  as 
easy  and  as  incommoded  as  if  he  had 
been  lightly  supping  on  strawberries 
and  cream. 

Sweet  was  the  digestive  pipe  after 
such  a  feast,  and  soft  the  sleep  and 
deep,  which  sealed  the  eyes  of  the 
contented  trappers  that  night.  It  felt 
like  the  old  thing,  they  said,  to  be 
once  more  amongst  the ''  meat;"  and, 
as  they  were  drawing  near  the  danger- 
ous portion  of  the  trail,  they  felt  at 
home;  although  not  a  night  now 
passed  but,  when  they  lay  down  on 
their  buffalo  robes  to  sleep,  they  could 
not  be  confident  that  that  sleep  was 
not  their  last— knowing  full  weu  that 
savage  men  were  hovering  near,  thirst- 
ing for  their  lives. 

However,  no  enemies  showed  them- 
selves as  yet,  and  they  proceeded 
quietly  up  the  river,  vast  herds  of 
buffaloes  darkening  the  plains  around 
ihem,  affording  them  more  than  abun- 
dance of  the  choicest  meat ;  but,  to 
thehr  credit  be  it  spoken,  no  more  was 
killed  than  absolutely  required,  —  un- 
like the  cruel  alaughter  made  by  most 
of  the  white   travellers    across  the 
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plains,  who  wantonly  destroy  these 
noble  animals,  not  even  for  the  ex- 
citement of  sport,  but  in  cold-blooded 
and  insane  butcher}-.  La  Bont(^  had 
practice  enough  to  perfect  him  in  the 
art,  and,  before  the  buffalo  range  was 
passed,  he  was  ranked  as  a  first -rate 
huntqr.  One  evening  he  had  left  the 
camp  for  meat,  and  was  approaching 
a  band  of  cows  for  that  purpose, 
crawling  towards  them  along  the  bed 
of  a  dr>'  hollow  in  the  prairie,  when 
he  observed  them  suddenly  jump  away 
towards  him,  and  immediately  after  a 
score  of  mounted  Indians  appeared  in 
sight,  whom,  by  their  dress,  he  at 
once  knew  to  be  Pawnees  and  ene- 
mies. Thinking  thev  might  not  dis- 
cover him,  he  crouched  down  in  the 
ravine;  but  a  noise  behind  causing 
him  to  turn  his  head,  he  saw  some 
five  or  six  advancing  up  the  bed  of 
the  dry  creek,  whilst  several  more 
were  riding  on  the  bluffs.  The  cun  - 
ning  savages  had  cut  off  his  retreat  to 
his  mule,  which  he  saw  in  the  pos- 
session of  one  of  the  Indians.  His 
presence  of  mind,  however,  did  not 
desert  him ;  and  seeing  at  once  that 
to  remain  where  he  was  would  be  like 
being  caught  in  a  trap,  (as  the  Indians 
could  advance  to  the  edge  of  the  bluff 
and  shoot  him  from  above,)  he  made 
for  the  open  prairie,  determined  at 
least  to  sell  his  scalp  dearly,  and  make 
"a  good  fight."  With  a  yell  the 
Indians  charged,  but  halted  when 
they  saw  the  sturdy  trapper  deli- 
berately kneel,  and,  resting  his  rifle 
on  the  wiping- stick,  take  a  steady 
aim  as  they  advanced.  Full  well  the 
Pawnees  know,  to  their  cost,  that  a 
mountaineer  seldom  pulls  his  trigger 
without  sending  a  bullet  to  the  mark ; 
and,  certain  that  one  at  least  must 
fall,  they  hesitated  to  make  the  on- 
slaught. Steadily  the  white  retreated 
with  his  face  to  the  foe,  bringing  the 
rifle  to  his  shoulder  the  instant  that 
one  advanced  within  shot,  the  Indians 
galloping  round,  firing  the  few  guns 
they  had  amongst  them  at  long  dis- 
tances, but  without  effect.  One  young 
**  brave,"  more  daring  than  the  rest, 
rode  out  of  the  crowd,  and  dashed  at 
the  hunter,  throwing  himself,  as  he 
passed  within  a  few  yards,  from  the 
saddle,  and  hanging  over  the  oppo- 
site side  of  his  horse;— presenting  no 
other  mark  than  his  left  foot,--als- 


bU  bow  from  unJor  tlia  iiai- 

muVs  tjcck^  jind  with  sucli  g*:Mxl  aim. 

tbat  the  uxrow,  wljizzuiiyf  rliroujfh  the 

air,  stnick  the  sUnjk  of  La  Bonte's 

rifl«?,  wliich  wn<t  nt  his  !<houider,  aud, 

'^i       '  1  hL*  ann^  iuflict- 

t  Ittwound.  A^rnn 

ID:  I  sail  1  his  coui*se,  the 

ilicrs    en  bim  with    loud 

|*whcM^l>^.  una  utic«  uioro  passiDg 

,  \ii&A  distAncCi  drew  hia  aurow 

head.     This   time,  however, 

he  e^igle  eye  of  the  white  cauj^ht  sijU'tit 

"  the  action^  and  suddenly  rialag  from 

i  knee  as  the  IndiaD  was  approach* 

hangiiijB:  by  his  foot  alone  over 

be   opposite  side  of  the  horse,   he 

Binped  towards  the  auiinal  with  out- 

ti*etehed  anna  and  a  lotul  yell,  catts- 

ng  it  to  8t«rt  80  saddenly,  and  swen-e 

'  om  it8  coQi^et  that  the  Iiirliau  \osi 

lis  Ibot-hohj,  aiid^  after  io  vain  strug- 

f  to  regain  his  po.sition,  fell  to  the 

hot  instantly  rose  upon  his 

and    gallantly    confronted    the 

Doantaiueer^  strikioi^  his  hand  upon 

lis  brawny  che.^t  and  shouting  a  loud 

rhoop  of  defiance.     In   auotiier  in- 

ant  the  ritle  of  Im  Bonte  had  (wnr* 

id  forth  its  contents ;  and  the  Imive 

udiau,    ^prin^ng   into   the    air,    fell 

ead  to  the  f,'n)nnd,  just  as  the  otlier 

vrSy  who  had  hcarrl  the  tiring, 

md    tip    to  the    spot,    at   sij^it 

hum    the   Pawnees,   with  yells 

of    di>iai>[ioiutcd  vengeatioo,   kmtilr 

rctreat«xl. 

That  night  La  Bontt*  first  lifted 
liair! 
A  few  days  after  th*^y  reached  the 
Dint  where  the  Platte  divides  into 
vo  jrrcut  furks:— the  northern  one, 
U^etcliiug  to  the  north- wewt,   skirts 
stem  base  of  the  Black  lIilL^, 
eplng  rouuil  to  thesijiitli  rises 
be  viebity  of  the  nionntiiin  valley 
[called  the  New  Park,  receiving  the 
die.  Medicine  Bow,  and  Sweet- 
'  creeks.    The  other,  or  **  South 
'  strikes  towards  the  mountain)^ 
asimth-werterty  direction,  hui^t^iTiuj.' 
Iifljte  i>f  the   main  chain   of  the 
^Itocky  Mountains,  and,  t^d  by  several 
mall  creeks,  rw(!»  in  the  upbintbi  of 
Bayon  Saln<k>,  nrnr  which  i«  al^o 
he  aourci*  of  th^  Arkan?»n.     To  tlio 
brks  of  the  Plaita  the  valley  of  that 
ircr  exieada  firoii  Omw  U  ivc  tulles 
i  eadi  ridst  beteg  Mdoiod  bf  sieop 
if  bioflbv  from  Ifaa  smioiits  of 


which  the  i>rainefi  atretcli  away  in 
broad  uudulatinjsf  expanse  to  the  north 
iind  south.  The  **  bottora/*  as  it  ia 
termed,  is  but  thiidy  covered  viilh 
timl>er,  the  cotton- woods  beiug  scat- 
tered only  here  and  the»i3 ;  but  some 
of  the  islands  in  the  broad  bed  of  the 
stix^am  are  well  wooded,  which  leads 
to  the  inference  that  the  trees  on  the 
banks  have  been  felled  by  Indians  who 
formerly  frequented  this  river  as  a 
chosen  huuliug-ground.  As  daring 
the  long  winters  the  pasture  in  tho 
vicinity  is  scarce  and  witliercd,  the 
Indians  feed  their  horses  on  the  bark 
of  the  sw«Bt  cotton- wood,  upon  which 
they  subsist,  and  even  fatten.  TliUf?,. 
wherever  a  village  has  been  encamped^ 
the  trunks  of  these  trees  strew  the 
gmund,  with  their  upper  limbs  aud 
smaller  branches  peelea  of  their  Uark-^ 
and  looking  as  white  and  amooth  as  if 
scraped  with  a  knife. 

On  the  forks,  however,  the  timber 
is  heavier  and  of  greater  variety,  some 
of  the  creeks  bdog  well  wooded  wiiti 
ash  and  cherry,  whicli  break  the  mo- 
uotony  of  the  everlasting  cotton- wood* 

Dense  mafiaes  of  bujfalo  slIU  con- 
tinned  to  darken  the  plains,  aud 
numerous  bands  of  wolves  hovert-d 
round  the  outskhrts  of  the  vast  herdn, 
singling  tmt  the  sick  and  woumled 
animals,  and  preying  upon  the  calves 
whom  the  rifles  and  arrows  of  the 
hunters  had  bereaved  of  their  mothers. 
The  white  wolf  is  the  invariable  at  ten* 
dant  upon  the  buftalo ;  aud  when  one 
of  tliese  persevering  animals  is  seen,  it 
is  certain  sign  thai  bttlTaJo  aro  not 
far  distant.  Besides  tbe  biiflEalo  woU, 
there  are  four  distinct  VMxieiAm  com- 
mon to  the  plains,  and  all  mere  or  ie^ 
attendant  upon  the  buffaJo.  TIk«u 
are,  the  blacky  tho  gim%  the  bnjH'ii» 
aud  last  and  least  the  etttfott^  tir 
iyjtynuie  of  the  mountaineers,  tho 
*♦  warhunAiinmuety"  or  ^*  meilicims 
wolf**  of  the  Indians,  who  huld  tl'e 
latter  animal  in  reverential  awe.  This 
Utile  wolf,  whose  fur  is  of  great  thick- 
ness and  b*^'UJty,  although  of  divuinu- 
livc  gir^',  if  wonderfully  sacacious.  and 
makcA  up  by  cunning  what  it  wants 
iu  physical  strength.  In  Iwintls  uf 
from  three  to  thirty  they  wiU  not  nn* 
frequently  Atatiou'  themselves  along' 
the  ^*  runs*'  of  the  deer  and  tlie  ante* 
lope,  tytt4!iiding  their  line  for  mauy 
milea, — and  the  quarry  being  starte<U 
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each  wolf  will  follow  in  porsnit  until 
tired,  when  it  relinqoisheB  the  chase  to 
another  relay,  following  slowly  after 
vntil  the  animal  is  fau'ly  ran  down, 
when  all  hnrry  to  the  spot  and  speedily 
consume  the  carcass.  The  caycnte, 
however,  is  often  made  a  tool  of  by 
his  larger  brethren,  nnless,  indeed,  he 
acts  from  motives  of  spontaneous  cha- 
rity. When  a  hunter  has  slaughtered 
game,  and  is  in  the  act  of  butchering 
It,  these  little  wolves  sit  patiently  at 
a  short  distance  from  the  scene  of 
operations,  while  at  a  more  respectful 
one  the  larger  wolves  (the  white  oi 
gra^)  lope  hungrily  around,  licking 
their  chops  in  hungry  expectation. 
Not  unfrequently  the  hunter  throws  a 
piece  of  meat  towards  the  snallcr 
one,  who  seises  it  immediately,  and 
runs  off  with  the  morsel  in  his  mouth. 
Bc^fore  he  gets  many  yards  with  his 
prize,  the  large  wolf  pounces  with  a 
gn)wl  upon  him,  and  the  cayente, 
dropping  the  meat,  returns  to  his  for- 
mer position,  and  will  continue  his 
charitable  act  as  long  as  the  hnnter 
pleases  to  supply  him. 

Wolves  are  so  common  on  the 
plains  and  in  the  mountains,  that  the 
hunter  never  cares  to  throw  away  a 
charge  of  ammunition  upon  them,  al- 
thongh  the  ravenous  animals  are  a 
constant  source  of  annoyance  to  him, 
creeping  to  the  camp-fire  at  night, 
and  gnawing  his  saddles  and  apisha- 
mwes,  eating  the  skin  ropes  which 
secure  the  horses  and  mules  to  their 
pickets,  and  even  their  very  hobbles, 
and  not  unfrequently  killing  or  entirely 
disabling  the  animals  themselves. 

Kouud  the  camp,  during  the  night, 
the  cayeute  keeps  unremitting  watch, 
and  the  traveller  not  unfrequently 
starts  from  his  bed  with  affright,  as 
the  mournful  and  unearthly  chiding  of 
the  wolf  breaks  suddenly  upon  his 
ear:  the  long-drawn  howl  being  taken 
up  by  others  of  the  band,  until  it  dies 
away  in  the  disunce,  as  some  straggler 
passing  within  hearing  answers  to  the 
note,  and  howls  as  he  lopes  away. 

Our  party  crossed  the  south  fork 
about  ten  miles  from  its  juncture  with 
the  main  stream,  and  then,  passing  the 
prairie,  struck  the  north  fork  a  day's 
travel  from  the  other.  At  the  mouth 
of  an  ash- timbered  creek  they  came 
upon  Indian  ^sign,"  and,  as  now  they 
were  in  the  vicinity  of  the  treacherous 


Sioux,  they  moved  along  with  addi- 
tional caution.  Frapp  and  Gonneville, 
two  experienced  mountaineers,  always 
heading  the  advance. 

About  noon  they  had  crossed  over 
to  the  left  bank  of  the  fork,  intending 
to  camp  on  a  large  creek  where  some 
fresh  beaver  *^sign''  had  attracted  the 
attention  of  some  of  the  trappers ;  and 
as,  on  fartherexamination,it  appeared 
that  two  or  three  lodges  of  that  ani- 
mal were  not  far  distant,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  rem  sun  here  a  day  or  two,, 
and  set  their  traps. 

Gronneville,  old  Luke,  and  La  Bonte, 
had  started  up  the  creek,  and  were 
carefully  examining  the  banks  for 
^*'  sign,^  when  the  former,  who  was  hi 
front,  suddenly  paused,  and  looking 
intently  up  the  stream,  held  up  his 
hand  to  his  companions  to  signal  them 
to  stop. 

Luke  and  La  Bonte  both  followed 
the  direction  of  the  trapper's  mtent 
and  fixed  gaze.  The  former  uttered 
in  a  suppressed  tone  the  expressive 
exclamation,  Wagh ! — the  latter  saw 
nothing  but  a  wood-duck  swimming 
swiftly  down  the  stream,  followed  by 
her  downy  progeny. 

Gonneville  turned  his  head,  and 
extending  his  arm  twice  with  a  for- 
ward motion  up  the  creek,  whispered 
— **  Les  sauvages/* 

"  Injuns,  sure,  and  Sioux  at  that."^ 
answered  Luke. 

Still  La  Bontd  looked,  but  nothing 
met  his  view  but  the  duck  with  her 
brood,  now  rapidly  approaching ;  and 
as  he  gazed,  the  bird  suddenly  took 
wing,  and,  flapping  on  the  water, 
flew  a  short  distance  down  the  stream 
and  once  more  settled  on  it. 

*^  Injuns  ?"  he  asked :  ^*  where  are 
they?" 

**Whar?"  repeated  old  Luke^ 
striking  the  flint  of  his  rifle,  and  open- 
ing the  pan  to  examine  the  priming. 
*^  What  brings  a  duck  a-streakin  it 
down  stream,  if  humans  aint  behint 
her  ?  and  who's  thar  in  these  diggins 
but  Injuns,  and  the  worst  kind ;  and 
we'd  betterpush  tocamp,I'm  thinking, 
if  we  mean  to  save  our  hair.'' 

^^Slgn"  sufficient,  indeed,  it  was  to  aU 
the  trappers,  who,  on  being  apprised 
of  it,  instantly  drove  in  their  animals» 
and  picketed  them ;  and  hardly  had 
they  done  so  when  a  band  of  Indians 
made  their  appearance  on  the  banks- 
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of  the  creckt  from  whence  thej  gallop- 
ed to  the  bluff  which  overlooked  the 
camp  at  the  distance  of  about  six 
hundred  yards  ,  and  cro\Miing  thb,  In 
number  some  forty  or  more,  com- 
menced brandishing  their  spears  and 
guns,  and  whooping  loud  yelb  of 
defiance.  The  trappers  had  formed  a 
little  breast- work  of  their  packs,  form- 
ing a  semicircle,  the  chord  of  which 
was  made  by  the  animals  standing  in 
a  line,  side  by  side,  clo&ely  picketed 
and  hobbled.  Behiod  this  defence 
stood  the  momitaineei"s,  rifle  in  hand, 
and  silent  and  determined*  The  In- 
ana  presently  descended  the  bluff  on 
i,  leaving  their  animals  in  charge  of 
few  of  the  party,  and,  scattering, 
yanced  under  cover  of  the  sago 
ihes  which  dotted  the  bottom,  to 
aboQt  two  hundred  yardi  of  the  whites. 
Then  a  chief  advanced  before  the  rest, 
and  made  the  sign  for  a  talk  with 
the  Long- knives,  which  led  to  a  consul- 
tion  amongst  the  latter,  as  to  the 
licy  of  acceding  to  it.  They  were 
doubts  as  to  the  nation  these  In- 
ans  belonged  to,  sonie  bands  of  the 
iou3c  being  friendly,  and  others  bit- 
irly  hostile  to  the  whites. 
Gonneville,  who  Bpoke  the  Sioux 
language,  and  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  nation,  affirmed  they  belonged 
to  a  band  called  the  Vanka-taus,  well 
known  to  be  the  most  evil-disposed 
of  that  treacherous  nation ;  another 
of  the  party  maintaining  that  they 
were  Brakes,  and  that  the  chief  ad- 
vancing towards  them  was  the  well- 
known  Tah-sha-tunga  or  Bull  Tail,  a 
moBt  friendly  chief  of  that  tribe.  The 
majority,  however,  trusted  to  Gonne- 
ville, and  he  volunteered  to  go  out  to 
mtct  the  Indian,  and  hear  what  he 
had  to  eay.  Divesting  himself  of  all 
anna  save  his  butcher-knife,  he  ad* 
vanced  towards  the  5avage,  who 
awaited  his  approach,  enveloped  in 
the  folds  of  his  blanket.  At  a  glance 
be  knew  him  to  be  a  Yanka-tan, 
from  the  peculiar  make  of  his  moocas- 
cina,  and  the  way  in  which  his  face 
was  daubed  with  paint* 

*'  Howgh  ! "  exclaimed  both  as  they 
met ;  and,  after  a  silence  of  a  few  mo- 
menta, the  Indian  spoke,  asking^ — 
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*'Why  the  Long-kiiives  hid  behind 
#lieir  packs,  when  his  band  approach- 
ed? Were  they  afraid,  or  were  they 
preparing  a  dog-feast  to  entertain 
their  friends?  That  the  whites  were 
passing  through  his  country,  buraing 
his  wood,  drinking  his  water,  and  kill- 
ing his  game ;  but  he  knew  that  they 
had  now  come  to  pay  for  the  mischief 
they  had  done,  and  that  the  mulea  and 
horses  they  had  brought  with  them 
were  intended  as  a  present  to  their 
red  friicods. 

''  He  was  Mah-to-ga-shane,"  he 
said,  *nhe  Brave  Bern*:  his  tongue 
was  short,  but  his  arm  long ;  and  he 
loved  rather  to  speak  with  his  bow 
and  his  lanc^a,  than  with  the  weapon 
of  a  squaw.  He  had  said  it :  the  Long- 
knives  had  horses  with  them  and 
mules ;  and  these  were  for  him,  he 
knew,  and  for  his  '  braves.'  Let  the 
White-face  go  back  to  his  people  and 
return  with  the  animals,  or  he,  the 

*  Brave  Bear,'  would  have  to  come 
and  take  them ;  and  hts  young:  men 
would  get  mad  and  would'  feel  blood 
in  their  eyes ;  and  then  he  would  have 
no  power  over  thera ;  and  the  whites 
would  have  to  *  go  under.'  " 

TIjc  trapper  answered  shortly. — 
•^'Thc  Long-knives,"  he  said,  *' had 
brought  the  hoi-ses  for  themselves — 
their  liearts  were  big,  but  not  towards 
the  Yanka*taus :  and  if  they  had  to 
give  up  their  animals,  it  would  he  to 
men  and  not  squaws.    They  were  not 

*  wah-keitcha/*  (French  ongag<is)  but 
Long-knives;  and,  however  short 
were  the  tongues  of  the  Yanka-taug| 
theirs  were  still  shorter,  and  thek 
ntles  longer.  The  Yanka*taus  were 
dogs  and  squaws,  and  the  Long-knives 
spat  upon  them." 

Saying  this,  the  trapper  tujiied  \\\a 
baeic  and  rejoined  his  companlousi 
whilst  the  Indian  slowly  proceeded  to 
his  people,  who,  on  learning  the  con- 
temptuous way  in  which  their  th*xjat8 
had  been  treated,  testified  their  miger 
with  loud  yells ;  and,  seeking  what- 
ever cover  was  afforded,  commenced 
a  scattering  volley  upon  the  camp  of 
the  mountaineers.  The  latter  re- 
served their  fire,  treating  with  cool 
{ndifferencc  the  ballii  which  began  to 


*  The  Fftnoh  Cumdiuu  ue  cftlled  iMk-heUcka^-^  bid  iiiedictse**'by  the  ludSisBf 
who  Aceootit  th«ia  treaeher»iu  &iid  Tiadictire,  and  at  the  ume  time  leu  daring  thaa 
(hi  Ataericaa  houters. 
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rattle  about  them;  but  as  the  Indians, 
emboldened  by  this  apparent  inaction, 
Toshed  for  a  doser  position,  and 
exp(»ed  their  bodies  within  a  long 
range,  half-a-dozen  rifles  rang  from 
the  assailed,  and  two  Indians  fell 
dead,  one  or  two  more  being  wounded. 
As  yet,  not  one  of  the  whites  had 
been  touched,  but  several  of  the  ani- 
mals had  received  wounds  from  the 
enemy's  fire  of  balls  and  arrows. 
Indeed,  the  Indians  remained  at  too 
great  a  distance  to  render  the  volleys 
from  their  crazy  fusees  any  thing  like 
effectual,  and  had  to  raise  their  pieces 
considerably  to  make  their  bullets 
reach  as  far  as  the  camp.  After  hav- 
ing lost  three  of  their  band  killed 
outright,  and  many  more  being  wound- 
ed, their  fire  began  to  slacken,  and 
they  drew  off  to  a  greater  distance, 
evidently  resolved  to  beat  a  retreat ; 
and  retiring  to  the  bluff,  discharged 
their  pieces  in  a  last  volley,  mounted 
their  horses  and  galloped  off,  carry- 
ing their  wounded  with  them.  This 
last  volley,  however,  although  intend- 
ed as  a  mere  bravado,  unfortunately 
proved  fatal  to  one  of  the  whites. 
Gonneville,  at  the  moment,  was 
standing  on  one  of  the  packs,  in  order 
to  get  an  uninterrupted  sight  for  a 
last  shot,  when  one  of  the  random 
bullets  struck  him  in  the  breast.  La 
Bont^  caught  him  in  his  arms  as  he 
was  about  to  fall,  and,  laying  the 
wounded  trapper  gently  on  the 
ground, — ^they  proceeded  to  strip  him 
of  his  buckskm  hunting-frock,  to  exa- 
mine the  wound.  A  glance  was 
sufficient  to  convince  his  companions 
that  the  blow  was  mortal.  The  ball 
had  passed  through  the  lungs ;  and  in 
a  few  moments  the  throat  of  the 
wounded  man  began  to  swell,  as  the 
choking  blood  ascended,  and  turned 
a  livid  blue  colour.  But  a  few  drops 
of  purple  blood  trickled  from  the 
wound, — a  fatal  sign, — and  the  eyes  of 
the  mountaineer  were  already  glaz- 
ing with  death's  icy  touch.  His 
hand  still  grasped  the  barrel  of  his 
rifle,  which  had  done  good  service  in 
the  fray.  Anon  he  essayed  to  speak, 
but,  choked  with  blood,  only  a  few 
inarticulate  words  reached  the  ears 
of  his  companions,  who  were  bending 
over  him. 

"  Rubbed— out— at— last,"  they 
heard  him  say,  the  words  gurgling  in 
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his  blood- filled  throat ;  and  opening 
his  eyes  once  more,  and  looking  up- 
wards to  take  a  last  look  at  the  bright 
sun,  the  trapper  turned  gently  on  his 
side  and  breathed  his  last  sigh. 

With  no  other  tools  than  their 
scalp-knives,  the  hunters  dug  a  grave 
on  the  banks  of  the  creek ;  and  whilst 
some  were  engaged  in  this  work, 
others  sought  the  Indies  of  the  Indiana 
they  had  slain  in  the  attack,  and 
presently  returned  with  three  reeking 
scalps,  the  trophies  of  the  fight.  The 
body  of  the  mountaineer  was  then 
wrapped  in  a  buffalo  robe,  the  scalps 
being  placed  on  the  dead  man's  breast, 
laid  in  the  shallow  grave,  and 
quickly  covered — without  a  word  of 
prayer,  or  sigh  of  grief;  for,  however 
much  his  companions  may  have  felt, 
not  a  word  escaped  them  ;  although 
the  bitten  lip  and  frowning  brow  told 
tale  of  anger  more  than  sorrow,  and 
vowed — what  they  thought  would 
better  please  the  spirit  of  the  dead 
man  than  sorrow — blasting  revenge. 

Trampling  down  the  eai-th  which 
filled  the  grave,  they  placed  upon  it 
a  pile  of  heavy  stones ;  and  packing 
their  mules  once  more,  and  taking  a 
last  look  of  their  comrade's  lonely 
resting-place,  they  turned  their  backs 
upon  the  stream,  which  has  ever  since 
been  known  as  "  Gonnevillc's  Creek." 

If  the  reader  casts  his  eye  over  any 
of  the  recent  maps  of  the  western 
country,  which  detail  the  features  of 
the  regions  embracing  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  the  vast  prau-ies  at 
their  bases,  he  will  not  fail  to  observe 
that  many  of  the  creeks  or  smaller 
streams  which  feed  the  larger  rivers, 
— as  the  Missouri,  Platte,  and  Ar- 
kansa— are  called  by  familiar  proper 
names,  both  English  and  French. 
These  are  invariably  christened  after 
some  unfortunate  trapper,  killed  there 
in  Indian  fight;  or  treacherously 
slaughtered  by  the  lurking  savages, 
whileengaged  intrappingbeaveronthe 
stream.  Thus  alone  is  the  memory  of 
these  hardy  men  perpetuated,  at  least 
of  those  whose  fate  is  ascertained : 
for  many,  in  every  season,  never 
return  from  their  hunting  expedi- 
tions, having  met  a  sudden  death 
from  Indians,  or  a  more  lingering  fate 
.  from  accident  or  disease  in  some  of 
the  lonely  goi]ges  of  the  mountains, 
where  no  footfall  save  their  own,  or 


of  grisslj  bew,  db> 
i«i  niibroken  silcoce  uf  tbeae 
wful  suUtades.    Then,  jus  many  wiu- 
ieTS  pass  ^^^ithout  Bome  old  familiar 
.CCS  Diaking  tbelr  sqipcaraace  at  the 
erry  rcDdezvous,    their  lonjGf   pro- 
tracted ab8t*Qce  may  perhaps  occasion 
such  reraarks^  as  to  where  such  and 
such   a   moiiutain  worthy  can   have 
.betaken  himself,  to  which  the  casual 
•ejoinder  of  ^'  Gone  under,  maybe," 
ofleu  {^ives  a  ahort  but  certain 
er. 

all  the  philosophy  of  hardened 
,  our  hunters  turned  from  the 
wFicrc   the  unmourned   trapper 
Det  his  death.     La  Bunt^,  however, 
it  yet  enlirdy  steeled  l)y  mountain 
to  a  perfect  iDdifference  to  human 
liiig^   drew  his    hard   hand   acro«3s 
eye,  as  the  unbidden  tear  rose 
lijs  rough  but  kindly  heaz't.    He 
not  forget  so  -         '     >  omrade 
hnd  lost,  the  ship  in 

or  over  ih*    tu...Mii  camp- 
^  Itarrator  of  many  a  tale  of 
past,  of  s«tJ't*rjngs  from  hun- 
fcoUl,  aud  thirst,  and  from  nn- 
wound^T  of  Indian  perils,  and 
life  spent  in  such  vid^situdtis, 
tL'ar  dropped  from   the   young 
r's  qvCt  and   rolled  down  im 
t^tmk — the  last  for  many  a  long  year. 
In  the  forks  of  the  iiortbem  bi-anch 
of  tl»e  PlHttt%  formed  by  the  junction  of 
the  Lariimie,  they  found  a  big  viUnge 
of  the  Sioux  encamped  near  the  sta- 
tion of   one   of  the  fur  companies, 
livi-i*  tho  }>;\rty  broke  up;  many,tind- 
'^     ''       I  ohol  of  the  tradcre  an  im- 
o  their  further  progrees,  rc- 
«     1  M  M     ,umo  time  in   tnc   vicinity, 
^vliil**  L;\  15orit«%  Lnko,  and  a  trappiT 
tiifiud    M;irt:illino,  started  in  a  Uivr 
1 1    -   to  thn  mountains,  to  trap  on 
t    W:U(  1     and    Medicine  Bow. 
1%  however,  to  observe 
108  connectrd  with  the 
la'ii;iu  trad*,  altiboii  9ea£K)n 

(Aij^it)  htt^eonr  How- 

ever, a  band  of  Indiun^  having  come 
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m  with  several  packs  of  lasl  year  a 
robes,  and  being  anxious  to  start 
speedily  on  their  return,  a  trader 
from  one  of  the  forts  had  erected  his 
lodge  in  the  village. 

Here  he  set  to  work  immediately, 
to  induce  the  Indians  to  trade.  Fir**t, 
a  chief  appointed  three  ^'^  aoldiers"  to 
guard  the  trader's  lodge  from  intru- 
sion ;  and  who,  amongst  the  thicviu!^ 
fraternity,  can  be  invariably  trusttni. 
Then  the  Indiana  were  invited  to 
have  a  drink — a  ta^ste  of  the  fire- 
water being  given  to  all  to  incite 
them  to  tradd.  As  the  crowd  presses 
npon  the  eotraiiee  to  the  lodge,  and 
those  in  rear  become  impatient,  some 
largo -mouthed  possessor  of  many 
friends,  who  has  received  a  portion  of 
the  spirit,  make^  his  way,  with  his 
mouth  full  of  the  liquor  and  cheeks 
distended,  through  the  throng,  and 
is  instantly  surrounded  by  his  par- 
ticular Mends.  Drawing  the  face  of 
each,  by  turns,  near  his  own,  he 
squirts  a  small  quantity  into  his  open 
mouth,  ontil  the  supply  is  exhausted, 
when  ho  retnma  for  more,  and  re- 
peats the  generous  distribution. 

When  paying  for  the  robes,  the  tra- 
ders, in  measuring  out  the  Uquor  tn  a 
tin  half- pint  cup,  thrust  their  thumbs 
or  the  four  fingers  of  the  hand  into  the 
measiire.  In  order  that  it  may  con- 
tain the  less^  or  not  unfrequently  fill 
the  bottom  wftli  malted  bofialo  fat, 
with  the  sane  object.  So  greedy  are 
the  Indiana,  that  they  nerer  discover 
the  cheat,  and  once  nndcr  the  intln- 
enee  of  the  liquor,  cannot  distinguish 
belwoen  the  fii^t  cup  of  compara- 
tively strong  spirit,  and  the  following 
ones  dilated  live  hundred  per  cent, 
and  poisoBously  dmgged  to  boot« 

SoeiiQf  of  drunkenness,  riot,  and 
bloodtlied  last  until  the  trade  is  over, 
which  in  the  winter  occupiea  several 
weeks,  during  which  period  the  In- 
dians present  the  appearance,  under 
the  demoralising  influence  of  the 
Uqttofi  of  demons  rather  tbaa  men. 
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AMERICAN  THOUOHTfl  ON  EUROPEAN  REVOLUTIONS. 


BoHon,  May  1848. 
A  THOUSAND  leagues  of  ocean,  my 
Basil,  are  indeed  l^tween  us,  but  it 
is  no  longer  right  to  reckon  distances 
bj  leagues.  Time  is  jour  only  measure. 
I  know  of  a  gentleman  who  had  a 
home  in  Paris,  whUe  Paris  was  cap- 
able of  homes,  and  he  came  every  year 
across  the  Atlantic,  only  to  fish  for 
trout.  Why  do  you  stare?  You 
know  very  well  that  you  have  often 
waited  a  fortnight  for  a  good  day  to 
go  a-fishing.  Come,  then,  pack  up 
>our  slendtf  reed,  and  spend  such  a 
fortnight  in  a  steamer.  By  God's 
favour  yon  shall  be  the  better  for  sea 
air;  and  in  two  weeks  from  Liverpool, 
you  shall  find  yourself  on  the  shores 
of  a  Uke  in  the  interior  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  where,  since  the  fifth 
day  of  the  creation,  the  trout  have 
apparently  been  multiplying  in  a 
manner  that  would  astonish  a  Mal- 
tbus.  Such  is  now  that  dissociable 
ocean,  which  was  once  thought  too 
great  a  waste  of  waters  to  be  passed 
by  colonial  members  of  parliament 
representing  the  provinces  of  America. 
'*  Oppoiuit  Natura;*^  said  Burke,  "  I 
cannot  remove  the  eternal  barriers  of 
the  creation."  But  Burke  forgot  his 
Greek: — 

"noXXi   ra   btwhif  KOvb€v  avBpimov 

^(tVOTCpOV  TTcKci*    TOVTO    Koi    TToXioC  1T€p(W 

rr6irrov  xtnupita  pot^  X^P*^>  ircpi^pvxi' 
oia-t  iTtpSiV  in  olhiuun'^'* 

I  know  it  is  an  old  saw,  but  it  is  so 
freshened  by  the  modem  instance  of 
steamers  every  week,  that  it  has  be- 
come quotable  once  more ;  and  I  have 
almost  a  mind  to  go  on  with  the 
chorus,  and  show  that  Sophocles  may 
be  fafarly  rendered  in  favour  of  rail- 
ways and  iron-steeds.  But  the  tele- 
grsmh,  Basil  1  I  must  even  quote  a  bit 
of  £n^lish  for  that.  As  gentle  Cow- 
per  saith: — 

«  The  tempest  itself  Ims  behind, 
And  the  iwifi- winged  arrows  of  light  1 '' 

The  wires  are  already  stretched  from 
Massachusetts,  and  almost  firom  Hali- 
fax to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  A  spark 
here,  and  the  lettered  bulletin  is  red- 
ing off  in  Loidiiana  I   The  fi^h  news 


will,  hereafter,  bo  hawked  in  the 
streets  of  Boston  and  along  the 
wharves  of  New  Orleans  in  the  same 
hour.  It  will  soon  be  sent  farther 
still;  and  a  British  fleet  in  the  Pa- 
cific may  bo  served  with  orders  firom 
the  Admiralty  Board,  not  two  weeks 
old.  We  are  fairly  in  hand-shaking 
neighbourhood.  I  remember  when 
European  intelligence  came  to  us  ra- 
ther as  history  than  as  news.  It  is 
not  so  now.  While  emotion  is  yet 
warm  with  you,  it  sets  our  own  hearts 
throbbing.  We,  too,  are,  in  the  pre- 
sent tense,  with  Europe;  for  the  revo- 
lutions of  peace  have  been  more  won- 
derful than  those  of  warfare.  They 
have  reunited  what  strife  had  sun- 
dered, and  rendered  England  and  Ame- 
rica again  one  family. 

Talking  of  revolutions,  —  how  hot 
the  noon  of  the  century  is  growing! 
You  will  idlow,  dear  Basil,  that  we  in 
America  are  well  situated  to  be  lookers 
on.  With  all  the  security  of  distance, 
we  have  the  advantages  of  nearness. 
You  are  on  the  stage-— we  are  in  the 
boxes.  You  go  behind  the  scenes,  and 
see  the  wire-working  and  machinery, 
but  we  get  the  effect  of  the  spectacle. 
Hie  great  revolutionary  drama  is  be- 
fore us,  and  we  can  behold  it  calmly ; 
interested,  but  not  involved.  For  a 
devout  or  philosophical  spectator, 
America  is  the  true  observatory. 
Here  we  can  watch  ♦'  the  great  Babel, 
and  not  feel  the  crowd.''  It  is  our 
own  fault  if,  with  such  advantages, 
we  do  not  anticipate  the  judgment  oi 
future  ages,  and  arrive  instinctively 
at  conclusions  which  those  who  share 
the  tumult  itself  must  ordinarily  learn 
in  the  soberness  of  after-thoughts,  or, 
perhaps,  by  a  dear  experience. 

Did  you  ask  how  the  doings  in 
France  appear  in  republican  eyes? 
And  pray  what  do  you  expect  me  to 
answer?  You  appear  to  think  repub- 
licanism a  specific  instead  of  a  generic 
term,  and  to  expect  us  to  hall  the 
French  as  our  kindred.  As  well 
might  I  suppose  that  your  monarchi- 
cal sympathies  deeply  interest  you  in 
the  autocracy  of  Dahomey  and  Dariur. 
A  boy  may  play  with  a  monkey. 
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withoat  admiring  him  ;  and  altboagli 

the  monkey  is  a  biped  without  featbei's, 

the  boy  would  not  like  to  have  him 

takea  for  a  younger  brother*    ttelieve 

me^  wo  are  not  yet  ready  to  claim  fra- 

,  temity  with  the  Provisional  Govern- 

kjnent.     How  we  appks  aitmi,  seems 

|,to  be  theti*  salutation  to  America;  but» 

[for  one,  I  reject  the  odorous  inipeach- 

nent.    No  one  is  very  cordial,  as  yet, 

roluniing  it.    There  is  a  general 

aping  and  staring ;  but  the  prevail- 

Dg  diSpositioQ  towai'ds  France  is  to 

[wait  and  see  if  she  will  be  decent. 

lYott  mil  agree  with  me,  tbat  this  cau- 

[liou  h  creditable  to  the  Model  Re- 

ublic. 

In  the  specta(51e  before  tia,  believe 
lane,  then^  we  know  how  to  distinguish 
the  harlequin  from  the  hero,  and  are 
DOt  in  danger  of  dapping  hands  at  the 
[buffoonery  of  Pari?,  aWicu  we  have 
jnst  been    charmed  by  the    solemn 
buskin  in  which  Loudon  came  upon 
fthe  stage — reluctant  to  play  her  part, 
but  prepared  to  go  through  it  nobly. 
A  French    mclodi'ama,    of  men    in 
Bniocka  c!ianting  Mourir  pour  la  Pa^ 
rie^  or  piiests,  in  defiled  surplices, 
lAsperging  and  incensing  May- poles, 
I  most  of  coarse  suit  the  tastes  of  the 
groundlings;    but   such   inexplicable 
dumb-shows  arc  generally  understood 
I  to  be  only  the  prelude  to  something 
|tragic  that  is  coming.  For  one,  I  look 
ifor  solemn  monologues  from  Pio  Nono 
and  Lamartiiie;  and,  by-aud-by^  ex- 
^pect  a  scene  between  the  Soldan  and 
the  Czar.   I  do  not  look  without  feel- 
ings of  awe,  for  I  am  sure  it  is  the 
shadow  of  God's  own  hand  that  is 
now  passing  over  the  nations.    It  is 
kHe  that  says,  as  of  old,  *^  remove  the 
pcliadcm  and  take  off  the  crown ;  exalt 
him  that  is  low,  and  abase  him  that 
is  high."    I  am  glad  that  others  re- 
Lcogntse  his  footsteps  in  the  earth,  and 
itheretbre  was  pleaded  with  that  motto 
pately  quoted  in  Maga,  from  St  Augus- 
Itine — **  OoD  is  patient,  because  He  is 
IctemaJ." 

For  seventeen  years  we  have  been 

^uratchlng  the  gi-eat  political  Hompty- 

Dumpty,  in  his  efforts  to  come  to  an 

ec[uvUbrinm,  and  to  stanil  firm  in  his 

C;  ftnd  the  end  is,  that  Humptv- 
pty  i»  fallen,  according  to  the 
onicmar  rhyme  of  Mother  Goose. 
AVlittt  shall  we  say  of  him,  except 
that  be  waa  barricaded  in,  and  has 
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been  barricaded  ont  ?  Laugh  as  wo 
may  at  the  undefiuablenesa  of  legiti- 
macy, one  feels  that  the  lack  of  it 
makes  a  great  difference  in  our  dis- 
position towards  a  discrowned  king* 
Still,  Loiiis-PhUippe  is  treated  with 
much  forbearance,  and  men  think  of 
his  hoar  hairs  and  his  eventful  life. 
In  one  of  our  newspapers,  a  generous 
word  hag  been  spoken  for  hia  govern- 
ment, as  about  the  best  that  France 
desen^ed,  and  his  best  measnres  bavo 
been  reviewed  with  praise.  Still,  ho 
is  much  disliked  in  America.  One  of 
his  earliest  Claremonta  was  with  ns ; 
and  when  Lafayette  made  him  a  king, 
Americans  felt  as  if  they  had  a  right 
to  be  pleased  with  his  accession.  But 
hJB  quarrel  with  his  benefactor  turned 
the  feeling  strongly  against  him,  for 
Lafayette  was  revered  among  us  to 
the  hour  of  his  death.  I  tliink  there 
is  a  general  satisfaction  with  the  fjiU 
of  tJie  Orleans  dynasty ;  but  it  cer- 
tainly has  not  been  malicious  or  spite- 
ful An  eminent  American,  who  haa 
lived  long  in  Paris,  has  written  two 
letters  in  the  leading  democratic  news- 
paper of  New  York,  in  which  the  fallen 
monarch  is  more  severely  handled 
than  he  has  been  elsewhere.  He  is 
there  said  to  be  a  much  overrated 
man — possessed  of  no  great  talents, 
except  those  which  enable  him  to  dis- 
fiimulate  with  the  utmost  cunning, 
and  to  manage  with  the  basest  per- 
fidy. The  writoi\  nevertheless,  has 
no  confidence  in  the  revolution  aa 
liaving  destroyed  the  monarchy  j  and 
quotes  with  approbation  a  sentiment 
which  he  says  was  advanced  in  con- 
versation with  himself,  so  long  ago  as 
1830,  by  Odiilon  Bai-TOt,  —  ''  EhJiti, 
monsieur^  la  France  a  besotn  de  $e  sen- 
tir  (jQUvtrtiie.'''  He  thinks  two  thhigs 
will  work  against  the  Due  do  Bor- 
deaux— that  bo  has  married  an  Aus- 
trian, and  grown  fat ;  yet  he  contl- 
dently  predicts  that  lienry  V.  will 
one  day  ascend  the  throne  of  hia  an- 
cestors. '*  As  for  a  republic  that  k  to 
go  on  harmoniously,  and  with  any 
thing  like  tolerable  quiet,  law,  and 
order,"  he  concludes,  "  I  hold  it  to  bo 
jnst  as  impracticable  as  it  would  be 
to  set  up  a  Doge  of  Venice  ftnd  a 
Conndl  of  Ten  lo  the  SUte  of  New 
York.  W€  hear  only  die  voices  of  dtt 
rtnolutionuU^  the  rest  of  the  natian 
being  tempoiwly  mute.     The  day 
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will  come,  however,  when  the  last 
will  speak.*' 

These  sentiments  are  not  slngolar 
among  ns.  I  am  agreeably  sarprised 
by  the  great  moderation  of  onr  people 
and  of  onr  press.  When  the  tidings 
of  the  outbreak  reached  ns,  it  prodnced 
excitement,  of  course ;  bnt  there  was 
no  echo  of  the  French  howl,  and  re- 
markably little  enthusiasm,  all  things 
considered.  You  have  seen  reprinted 
in  England  some  of  the  most  foolish 
things  that  were  said  in  our  most 
worthless  prints.  The  press  in  gene- 
ral behaved  with  great  reserve  and 
caution.  Successive  steamers  brought 
continual  abatements  to  the  degree  of 
confidence,  or  hope,  that  had  been 
inspired  in  the  minds  of  the  more 
ardent ;  and  so  general  was  the  can- 
dour of  the  newspapers,  that  when 
those  of  the  Clay  party  were  pet- 
tishly accused  of  a  sympathy  with 
tyranny,  the  charge  was  easily  met 
by  quotations  from  democratic  news- 
papers, equally  liable  to  the  imputa- 
tion, if  a  manly  reprobation  of  revolu- 
tionary misrule  and  excess  be  sufficient 
to  prove  it.  The  truth  is,  our  country 
was  caught.in  the  trap  in  1792.  Then, 
the  pulpit  and  the  press  strove  together 
in  glorifying  France ;  and  the  remorse 
and  burning  shame  that  were  the  con- 
sequence, have  left  a  very  salutary 
impression. 

In  fact,  the  violent  democracy  of 
Paris  is  exerting  a  beneficial  effect 
npon  our  people.  We  see  the  de- 
grading spectacle,  and  learn  to  value 
ourselves  for  a  love  of  law  and  order. 
There  .is  a  reluctance  to  reduce  our- 
selves to  the  level  of  such  a  republic  as 
has  sprung  up  like  a  mushroom  in  a 
night,  and  is  likely  to  perish  in  the  same 
way.  Our  own  revolution  was  not 
one  of  drunken  riot,  and  street- singing 
blouse-men:  our  constitution  is  not 
a  mere  poetical  theory  of  liberty  and 
equality,  nor  a  socialist's  dream  of 
brotherhood.  We  now  learn  the 
secret  of  our  strength,  and  of  that 
comparative  durability  which  has 
almost  surprised  ourselves.  We  are, 
after  all,  a  transplanted  slip  of  old 
England;  nor  are  we  so  essentially 
chan^,  my  Basil,  as  even  you 
imagme.  The  spirit  of  our  people  is 
indeed  democratic ;  but  the  spirit  of 
onr  constitution  is  imbued  with  a 
stronger  element.    The  facta  concem- 
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ing  it  will  enable  you  to  see  one  secret 
of  our  comparative  success,  and  to 
judge  whether  France  can  possibly 
come  to  any  thing  as  good.  The 
founders  of  this  republic  were  not 
Frenchmen,  but  Englishmen ;  I  mean 
they  were  of  English  stock,  and  had 
learned  all  their  notions  of  liberty 
from  the  history  of  England.  Each 
province  of  America  had  taken  shape 
under  the  British  constitution;  and 
when  the  provinces  became  inde- 
pendent, the  generd  government  was 
organised  in  such  wise  as  to  supply 
the  place  of  that  constitution.  Its 
founders  did  not  frame  a  new  and 
untried  constitution,  a  priori^  accord- 
ing to  their  own  schemes ;  they  simply 
modified  the  great  principles  of  British 
constitational  law  to  suit  a  new  state 
of  things,  and  a  peculiar  people.  A 
monarchy  was  out  of  the  question ; 
bnt  they  did  not  intend  to  make  a 
democracy.  They  only  made  a  re- 
public. The  democratic  spirit  came  in 
with  Jefferson  and  French  politics  at 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 
It  has  become  dominant,  but  by  no 
means  triumphant ;  and  its  great  ob- 
stacle has  been  the  constitution.  In 
the  several  states  it  has  changed  the 
constitutions  one  after  the  other,  in- 
troducing universal  sufirage,  and 
other  democratic  features.  But  the 
national  constitution  has  not  been  so 
easily  reached ;  and  it  is  the  strength 
of  the  great  party  with  which  Clay 
and  Webster  are  identified,  and  which 
is  a  constant  check  on  the  popular 
party.  It  is  republican,  but  not 
simply  democratic.  The  executive 
magistracy  is  elective ;  but  the  electors 
are  not  the  people,  directly,  but  elec- 
toral colleges,  appointed  by  the  several 
states ;  and  the  office  itself  is  endowed 
with  prerogatives,  some  of  which  are 
more  unlimited  than  the  correspondiug 
rightsoftheBritishcrown.  Oursenate 
is  a  mere  modification  of  the  House  of 
Lords :  it  is  a  body  more  select  than 
the  lower  house,  and  not  so  immedi- 
ately responsible  to  constituents ;  and 
its  practical  working  shows  the  great 
importance  of  such  a  balance-wheel 
in  any  government.  There  is  no  work- 
ing without  it,  in  spite  of  what  your 
Roebucks  may  say.  The  House  of 
Commons  reappears  in  our  House  of 
Representatives,  which,  like  its  great 
original,  is  the  safety-valve  of  popular 
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feelmgr  and  gives  sonoroas  veat  to  a 
ralglny  j)ressiirc^  af  steam  aad  vapour, 
wtiicti  would  othcrwiBO  blow  m  to 
atomSf  with  a  much  less  endurable 
Boke.  The  whole  fabric  of  our  law 
is  a  predoiis  patrimony  derived,  with 
OttT blood,  fiom  England.  Oar  uew 
states  are  fi^lU^g  up  with  cmigraats 
from  the  coutinent  of  Europe^  but 
they  all  adopt  the  law  of  their  old^ 
sisters;  and  thus  the  institutioad  of 
the  immortal  Alfred  may  be  found 
among  the  Swedes  andf  Danes  of 
Wisconsin-  Theee,  then,  are  the 
elements  of  our  strength;  and  yon 
obaerve  tbey  partake  of  the  strength 
of  the  Britiah  empire,  which  has  been 
legitimal^Jy  and  naturally  imparted 
to  us^  like  the  mother's  life-blood  to 
the  daughter  of  lier  womb.  We  have 
indeed  characteristic  pecoUarities. 
We  have  tried  some  new  exx>eiimeata ; 
but  let  not  France  suppose  she  can 
imitate  them.  We  are  a  new  country, 
a  sparse  popnUtloi],  and  onr  pec^>lc 
have  their  heads  full  of  subduing 
the  aoili  wul  setting  water-wheels  In 
streans,  and  maldiig  roads  and  canals. 
We  have  no  natural  taste  for  insur- 
rection and  ooufufiioo,  fof  we  have 
nobody  that  is  idle  enough  to  want 
BQCh  work.  Oar  new  wine,  then,  has 
been  put  into  new  bottles;  and  the 
fool  that  attempts  to  decant  it  into 
the  old  vessels  of  JEurope,  will  ruin  it 
and  them  together. 

Oar  newspapers  have  pointed  out 
ncilher  «ecret  of  our  strength,  which 
Fraaoe  cannot  possibly  ei^oy.  In 
spite  of  that  wild  prophecy  of  Lady 
Hester  Stanhope  to  Lamartine — so 
much  of  wiiich  has  eomo  tme — ^Faris 
Is  FrsQce,  and  will  be  France  while 
France  holds  together.  The  city  of 
Washington  is  not  America ;  and  its 
great  acres  of  unoccupied  bnilding 
lots  are  tb«  best  thing  about  it.  The 
State  gofvenunents,  which  could  not 
hare  eeen  planned  beforehand,  but 
are  a  natural  product  of  old  evettts — 
which  &pose  of  all  local  maltan»  and 
firevent  aeolional  JeakMiies,  whkh 
divide  aad  Macoe  paver,  and  sathfy 
tmaU  omlMtHHi, — ^tiuBii  are  the  helps, 
wttbottt  whloh  our  nsllntid  esieteooe 
ooQkl  not  hare  boea  proloafled  beycRod 
tlu^  lifetime  of  WaahlDgton  himself. 
The  threatened  dlsln^anee  «r  the  ad- 
nkable  eqtilihriiiia  whiohliaa  hereto- 
9ve  MM  MlBliiiien  twiweii  Morui 


and  Sooth,  and  East  and  West,  by  the 
introduction  of  Mexican  and  Texan 
states,  aud  the  power  which  it  will 
throw  into  the  hands  of  a  few  persona  | 
at  the  seat  of  government,  is  even  ^ 
now  oar  roost  alarming  danger.    We 
know,  irom  what  we  see  among  our* 
salvos,  that  govei-nments  must  take 
foim,  not  ^m  human  device   but 
firom  God's  providences.     We  oar« 
selves  are  the  results  of  circumstances : 
no  scheming  patriot  could  have  made  j 
us  what  we  are;  sad  no  iinitati:?^] 
Frenchman  can  give  to  his  coontry  n  j 
government  like  ours ;  nor,  if  he  oeuld,  [ 
w^uld  it  survive  beyond  the  lifetima  ^ 
of  BosoQ  individual,  whose  popularity  ^ 
would  supply  a  temporary  atren^th  i 
to  its  essential  weakness.    An  im- 
ported  oonstitution  must  be  a  sickly 
one,  in  any  country  on  eartlL 

For  us,  then,  there  is  a  legitimacy 
in  onr  institutions  which  makes  thom 
durable,  and  dear  to  all  dseses  of  our 
people,    ^nt  to  be  loyal  to  our  own 
republic  is  by  no  means  to  be  com- 
mitted to  universal  republicanism,  far 
less  to  be  delighted  with  universai  I 
anarchy.  You  mui^t  pardon  oxur  tastes*  i 
We  are  young,  aud  we  tliink  a  jscket  1 
and  shako  becoming.     We  wear  our  1 
appropriate  oostusae  as  graoefolly  sm  | 
we  can.    We  are  yet  the  growing, 
perhaps  the  awkward,  but   ^tiU   the 
active  boy.    But  when  Europe  bt^fools 
itselft  in  its  dotage,  with  republican 
attire,  we  lads  have  a  right  to  laugh. 
It  will  do  for  us  to  play  leap-frog,  or  | 
cut  any  other  caper  that  we  choose ; 
but  who  can  restrain  derision  when 
corpulent  imbecility  assumes  an  un- 
skirted  coat^  and  submits  its  uncovered  i 
proportions  to  hootingB  and  to  kicks,  i 
or  throws  a  poodevons  summersault  I 
that  less  denonatrates  sf^ty  than] 
expoeee  nahodnees  I 

A  speaktenQreeU;  andfor  many,  i 
many  of  my  conatrymeiL  Onr  meni  1 
populace  are  of  coarse  possessed  with  j 
the  idea  that  a  ttairersal  Yankee^  J 
doodle  is  the  panacea  for  aU  the : 
riesofthewoiid.  It  has  been  told  t 
so  often  by  demagoguea,  that  they  i 
pirdonafale.  But  even  the^ 
fi^bMf  afldw  that  the  Ckmue,  fbrl 
msUnoe,  are  not  yet  quite  nsady  forj 
Ubertj-poles  and  ballet-hexes^  and  T 
dcgMOi  might  bo  hrenghl  to  ~  "'^ 
as  auich  Ibr  any  ooniiry  lass  t 
aUe  and  aatoMiMng  than  ma  ova*] 
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But  there  ig  t  sdid  mass  of  good  sense 
among  vs  that  is  not  so  deceived.  It 
conriflto  of  those  who  would  rejoice  to 
see  %  rational  repnblic  in  France,  or 
in  anj  other  country ;  bnt  who  know 
that,  with  the  exoeption  perhaps  of 
HoUand,  snch  a  thing  is  impossible, 
aad  that,  in  France,  reason  is  more 
Mkelj  to  reappear  as  the  divinified  har- 
lot of  Notre  Dame  than  in  any  more 
jeqpeetable  form.  As  to  Great  Bri- 
tain,  even  onr  schoolboys  haye  learned 
that,  with  all  the  stability  of  empire, 
it  unites  the  freedom  of  a  rqiublic; 
and  in  spite  of  some  feeling  against 
John  Bnll,  I  scarcely  know  the  man 
who  wonld  not  be  sorry  to  see  it 
niddenly  or  violently  revolationised. 
On  Irish  afiEairs  opinion  is  not  so  sane 
among  ns.  Few  of  us  know  any 
thing  about  them ;  and  for  the  sake  of 
the  starving  peaisantry  of  Ireland, 
there  is  some  sympathy  with  its  tnr- 
bnlent  Gracchi.  Believe  it,  the  gene- 
ral tone  of  sentiment  on  this  side  the 
Atlantic,  among  reflecting  men,  is  far 
more  conservative  than  you  imagine. 
Indeed,  all  classes  stand  amazed  at 
the  democracy  of  Europe.  Oar  wildest 
enthusiasts  are  outdone,  even  by 
aome  who  sit  in  the  Honsc  of  Com- 
mons ;  and  the  rampant  socialism  of 
Paris  is  as  nnlike  the  worst  excesses 
<^  our  elections,  as  the  ferocity  of  a 
tiger  is  nnlike  the  playfulness  of  a 
kitten.  Young  as  we  are,  we  are 
better  mannered ;  and  I  must  say, 
dear  Basil,  that  when  the  older  nations 
of  the  world  are  allowing  tiiemselves 
such  license,  we  have  a  right  to  regard 
ourselves  as  taking  new  rank,  and 
deserving  more  credit  than  has  here- 
tofore been  given  US,  as,  after  all,  a  law- 
loving  and  law-maintaining  people. 

You  will  say,  as  was  said  to  the  tram- 
peter  in  .£sop — ^^  No,  no, — ^you  make 
all  the  mischief ;  others  cut  throats, 
but  you  have  set  them  on."  But 
is  the  democratic  spirit  really  of  Ame- 
rican origin?  Our  Plymouth  orators 
— the  men  who  annually  glorify  our 
earliest  colonists — ^usually  trace  it  to 
the  Puritans,  and  through  them  to 
Geneva.  At  all  events,  it  now  infects 
the  world,  and  those  are  the  ht^ppy 
and  the  permanent  governments  whidi 
are  prepared  for  its  violence,  by  con- 
stitutional vents  and  floodgates.  It 
is  not  to  be  stifled,  or  dammed  up. 
We  believe,  therefore,  that  our  own 
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government  is  the  best  for  ourselves, 
and  few  of  us  have  any  fear  for  that  of 
England.  On  British  matters  we  do 
not  feel  bound  to  judge  by  our  own 
experiences.  We  are  free  to  theorise 
on  broader  principles;  and  many  of 
us  form  our  own  opinions,  not  as  cool 
and  critical  foreigners,  but  as  having 
a  deep  interest  in  the  preservation  of 
the  institutions  of  our  ancestors.  Why 
should  we  not  ?  The  stody  of  history 
carries  us,  at  once,  beyond  the  narrow 
limits  of  threescore  years  and  ten, 
which  is  the  age  of  our  national  exis- 
tence, and  as  soon  as  we  pass  that 
boundary  we  too  are  Britons.  The 
blood  of  our  forefathers  ran  in  Eng- 
lish veins,  or  flowed  for  British  free- 
dom and  sovereignty.  This  fact  is 
enough  to  make  onr  educated  and 
reflecting  men  speculatively  conser- 
vative as  to  British  politics*  We 
know  the  past,  and  do  not  feel  the 
party -heats  of  the  present  m  England. 
Hence  I  am  far  from  being  alone 
among  my  countrymen,  in  looking  at 
English  matters  with  an  English  heart. 
Even  our  commercial  class  have  a 
reason  for  wishing  intonal  peace  and 
prosperity  to  England ;  and  I  believe 
there  is  generally  something  better 
than  selfishness  in  the  prevalent  good- 
will toward  her.  I  wish  you  could 
have  watched,  as  I  did,  the  feelings  of 
our  whole  people,  while  lately,  be- 
tween the  arrivals  of  two  steamers, 
there  was  a  solemn  feeling  of  surprise 
as  to  what  would  be  the  resulta  of 
the  Chartist  demonstration  I  Till  the 
news  came,  the  stoutest  of  us  held 
our  breath.  I  assure  you,  Basil,  the 
peril  of  England  was  observed  with  a 
deep  anxiety.  During  all  that  time  I 
met  not  a  respectable  man  who  wished 
to  see  a  revolutionary  result  It  was 
the  talk  of  all  circles.  Our  merchants 
trembled  for  England;  our  scholars 
hoped  for  her;  a  clerical  gentleman 
assured  me  that  he  daily  prayed  for 
her.  The  press  very  generally  pre- 
dicted a  triumph  of  order,  but  there 
were  some  specimens  of  newspaper 
literature  that  ventured  an  opposite 
augury.  I  wish  you  could  have  seen 
this  city  when  the  result  was  known. 
Tlie  news  was  received  with  a  thrilL 
There  was  some  laughing  at  the  par- 
turient mountain  and  the  1-bo 
mouse,  bnt  a  graver  che^ 
the  veigBlng  emotioa,     vt«  «• 
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It  that^  by  the  mercy  of  God,  the 
world  had  bt'eu  spared  from  a  cou- 
tlagrution  which  the  match  of  a  mad- 
maa  could  light,  but  which  only 
QOther  deluge  could  extinguish.  For 
B,  I  was  aa  a  watcher  by  the  sca- 
dc,  who,  after  a  night  of  tempest, 
iiits  for  the  fog  to  rise,  and  then 
ankd  God  to  see  the  good  old  ship 
Omiug  homo,  in  geason,  ber  masts  all 
Ddmg,  and  her  flag  untoTD. 
I  had  felt  fears,  my  Basil.  What  w  as 
not  imaginable,  when  Europe  pi^escnt- 
ed  the  appearance  of  a  table  on  which 
cmpu-e5  had  fallen  in  a  day,  like  card- 
^  [lusea  blowTi  down  by  the  breath  of 
lildren !  I  knew  thai  neither  France, 
or  Prussia,  nor  Austria,  nor  Italy, 
were  any  thlog  like  England^  which  is 
founded  on  a  rock^  and  knit  together 
by  joints  and  baudg :  but  I  felt  that 
England  is  no  longer  what  she  was. 
With  a  Whig  government  she  is  never 
herself.*  The  Whigs  are  more  than  half 
Frenchmen.  I  tell  you  you  seem  to  me 
jjot  half  enough  afraid  of  your  Whigs  j 
aj  are  worse  tiian  your  Radicals. 
DU  show  some  nneasiuess  under  the 
^wish  Disabilities  Bill,  but  I  wish 
Du  could  see  it  bs  it  strikes  a  looker- 
If  time  has  on  you  the  effect 
bich  distance  has  on  me,  yon  will  yet 
ok  back  on  that  measure  as  you  now 
look  back  on  the  great  mistake  of  1829. 
It  will  haunt  you  like  a  Digbtmare,  and 
you  will  regard  it  with  less  of  anger 
than  of  shame  and  remorse  ;  with 
the  deep  conviction  that,  if  thefrieuds 
of  the  constitution  had  done  their 
duty,  it  never  would  have  disgraced 
Christian  «tato.  True,  the  Whip 
i  re^pouaible  for  iuOicting  the  blow  ; 
Ht  what  hil^  been  done  to  aveit  it? 
I  far  as  1  know,  nothing  commeusu- 
with  the  greatness  of  the  evil. 
Tcu  seem  to  give  way  to  it  as  only 
one  of  many  inroads  upon  old  propric- 
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ties,  which  are  inevitable,  and  cannot 
be  withstood.  But  is  the  unchris- 
tianising  of  the  state  to  be  spoken  of 
side  by  side  w^ith  even  the  destruc- 
tion of  colonies,  and  the  discourage- 
ment of  agriculture?  As  it  striked 
me,  it  is  not  a  thing  of  a  class,  it 
stands  oat  a  jiortent,  a  harbinger, 
a  phenomenon  of  its  own  kind.  Not 
that  it  sui'prises  me.  From  Lord 
John  Itus^cO  nothiug  that  arguea 
fatuity  and  lack  of  political  principle 
should  surprise  any  one.  To  carry  out 
the  plans  to  which  he  has  coninjittcd 
himself,  he  must  consistently  pander  to 
iufidebj,  foster  heretics,  and  subsiidise 
Jews.  To  the  refoniis  of  the  la^t 
score  of  yejirs,  there  could  be  no  more 
fitting  sequel  than  this  coalition 
with  a  people  loaded  with  the 
hereditaiy  burthen  of  the  saving 
blood  of  the  Crucified.  I  only  mai-vel 
that  the  bill  goes  on  so  slowly.  The 
Baron  should  have  been  lung  sincjc  in 
his  place,  and  the  Easter  holidays 
shotild  have  been  disregarded,  out  of 
respect  to  his  feelings.  It  is  astonish- 
ing that  he  is  not  already  an  ecclesi- 
astical commissioner.  The  times  are 
not  now  as  during  a  former  Freudi 
revolution,  when  a  British  statesman 
could  say  t^'' the  Jews  in  Change 
Alley  have  not  yet  dared  to  hint  their 
hopes  of  a  mortgage  on  the  revenues 
belonging  to  the  sec  of  Cauterbur>'.*' 
You  are  always  praising  your  church, 
Basil,  but  allow  me  tu  ask,  Why  you 
may  not  live  to  see  a  Jewish  rabbi 
nominated  to  a  bishopric.  As  I  nn- 
deratand  it,  the  obsequious  chapter 
would  be  obliged  to  perform  the  elec- 
tion, and  close  all  by  anthems  to 
Almighty  God,  ascribing  to  Ilim  the 
glory  of  a  gift  so  felicitous  mid  bo 
auspicioua  to  the  church  !  It  would 
not  be  the  first  time,  I  believe,  that 
Lord  John  liaa  set  the  Te  Deum  of 


Wc  fully  ftgrce  with  our  correspondent  as  to  the  dwigep  of  Whjgg<?r}*  iti  our 

OtiDciU^but  are  so  far  reconciled  to  the  Whige  being  in  office  at  the  pretfeut  crisiK,  by 

knowledgv  Ihatjmd  they  been  in  oppoeitioJi,  tbcy  would^  to  a  certain  extent, haro 

ritemi-ctl  with  French  Hepublicaus  and  Eugltfh  Charti^ti.    Who  coold  doubt  that 

I  Itave  been  the  conduct  of  the  men  who  headed  physical  force  proceB6ionii» 

I  on  windoW'breAkioit  viM>.thoiidj  in  Ibe  Reform  riots  of  1&30  T    What 

mut  |irofltg*l«  partijair''  '^         *  t  not  be  expected  from  the  men  who,  when 

for  office,  ftolemnl  d  jia  unronbtittitioual  and  uojoBt  the  cx>iirBe 

1  by  a  eoQserT&tiTe  go  i   . .  ■> «  -a  r,U  0*Coanell,  which  identical  course  they 

r,  when  m  power,  adopt  town^  La  much  less  UangcrouB  ettmiDil  f 

2}uiW#  UeJUciiofts  OA  tk*  Fn  h      j        lUwm^ 
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cathedrals  going,  like  the  whistles  of  a 
juggler's  barrel-organ.  Forgive  me, 
Basil ;  I  am  not  mocking  the  agonies 
of  jrour  church,  but  I  am  scorning  a 
Bntish  minister  that  can  use  for  her 
destruction  the  powers  confided  to  him 
for  her  nourishment  and  defence.  I 
have  learned  my  notions  of  your  poli- 
tics from  Edmund  Burke,  and  1  re- 
member what  he  said  in  his  Reflections 
on  the  French  Revolution  of  1792— 
for,  by  the  way,  revolutions  in  France 
must  be  always  referred  to  by  dates, 
and  will  soon  be  known,  like  police- 
men, by  letters  and  numbers.  "  The 
men  of  England,"  said  that  great  and 
honest  man,  ^^the  men  I  mean  of 
light  and  leading  in  England,  would  be 
ashamed,  as  of  a  silly  deceitful  trick,  to 
profess  any  religion  in  name  which,  by 
their  proceedings,  they  appear  to  con- 
temn." Does  not  Lord  John  profess  to 
be  a  Christian?  I  must  caution  you, 
too,  against  supposing  that  I  dislike 
the  Israelites.  Far  from  it.  In  my 
own  country  I  am  glad  that  they 
labour  under  no  disabilities,  and  I  can 
testify  to  their  good  order,  decency, 
and  propriety  of  behaviour  as  citizens. 
But  we  have  ^^  no  past  at  our  back," 
and  nothing  in  our  system  which  de- 
mands a  prior  consideration.  No, 
Basil — I  honour  a  Jew,  however  much 
I  may  pity  him.  Crying  old  clothes, 
or  lolling  id  a  banker's  chariot,  the 
Jew  is  to  me  a  man  of  sacred  associa- 
tions. And  then — a  Jewish  gentle- 
man— he  makes  me  think  at  once  of 
the  sons  of  Maccabaens  and  all  the 
Asmoneans  ;  those  Hebrews  of  the 
Hebrews,  those  Tories  of  Israel!  What 
natural  sympathy  has  a  Jewish  gentle- 
man with  a  Whig?  Were  I  merely 
covetous  of  votes  I  would  say — let  the 
Jews  in  1 1  could  trust  their  conscience ; 
I  could  appeal  to  their  own  feelings ; 
I  would  put  it  to  them  whether  their 
liberalism  would  consent  to  eat  pork 
with  the  Grentiles,  or  to  call  in  the 
uncircnmcised  to  make  laws  for  the 
synagogue.  We  pity  the  blindness  of 
the  Jews  that  offered  their  thirty 
pieces  of  silver— but  we  do  not  despise 
them.  Our  contempt  settles  on  the 
head  of  the  Christian  who  consented 
to  take  them  at  the  bargain. 

Ton  speak  of  this  Jew  bill  as  the 
first  step!  Why,  yes,  the  first  step  in 
tragedy ;  there  was  a  former  one  in 
farce.    There  is  Sir  Moses  Montefiore ! 
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Who  made  him  a  knight?  "  A  Jew- 
ish knight,"  said  I,  at  the  time — 
"  hear  it,  ye  dry  bones, — ye  cross- 
legged  eflSgies— ye  Paladins — ye  Tem- 
plars I  Hear  it,  Du-Bois- Gilbert, — 
hear  it,  Hichard  Coeur-de-Lion  !  Yes, 
and  thou,  too,  old  Roger  de  Coverley  I 
Hear  it,  thou  true  old  English  knight ; 
for  they  that  bought  thine  old  clothes 
now  come  for  thine  old  spurs ! "  So 
said  I — ^wondering  that  no  one  seemed 
to  wonder.  The  nineteenth  century 
had  not  time  to  stare.  There  was  not 
even  a  London  Punch  to  laugh  at  such 
a  Judy^  and  so  Moses  was  belted  and 
spurred,  no  man  gainsaying ;  and 
knighthood,  that  was  Sidney's  once, 
is  just  the  thing  for  Sir  Peter  Laurie 
now. 

And  if  a  Jewish  knight,  why  not  a 
Jewish  senator !  True,  there  is  some- 
thing grand  in  the  idea  of  a  nation 
that  never,  since  the  Wittcnagemote, 
has  seen  a  lawgiver  unbaptised  ;  and 
then  there  is  still  a  red  cross  in  the 
flag  of  England  ;  and  there  has  been 
a  pleasing  notion  that  the  Christian 
faith  was  part  and  parcel  with  the 
British  constitution ;  and  even  we  in 
America,  averse  to  church  and  state, 
have  long  allowed  ourselves  to  admire 
one  exception  to  the  rule,  and  to  con- 
fess the  majestic  figure  made  among 
the  nations  by  a  Christian  empire, 
shining  forth  in  splendid  contrast  to 
surrounding  kingdoms,  some  of  them 
infidel  and  some  of  them  superstitious^ 
but  she  alone  the  witness  to  reason- 
able faith,  and  faithful  reason.  But 
who  regards  it  in  this  light?  Who 
among  yon  stands  up  to  warn  his 
country  of  the  glory  that  is  departing? 
Who  has  said  any  thing  in  parliament 
at  all  adequate  to  the  turning-point  of 
a  nation's  religion  ?  I  have  looked  for 
some  one  to  speak  as  Burke  would  have 
spoken,  of  "  uncovering  your  naked- 
ness, by  throwing  off  that  Christian 
religion  which  has  hitherto  been  your 
boast  and  comfort."  I  have  longed 
to  see  his  promise  made  good, — ^*  we 
shall  never  be  such  fools  as  to  call  in  an 
enemy  to  the  substance  of  any  system, 
to  remove  its  corruptions,  to  supply 
its  defects,  or  to  perfect  its  construc- 
tion." I  read  77ie  Times,  but  as  yet  I 
have  looked  in  vain.  A  few  honest 
remonstrances  have  indeed  been  ven- 
tured amid  cries  of  oA,  oh  I  and  voci- 
ferations  of  buck-toothed  hter 
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om  tbe  benches  that  support  the 

Dnotirable    members   from    Cotton- 

I  and  Calicopulis.    Hut  who  hfiB 

rip  ad  for  altars  and  fires  ?    I 

t>pe,  ere  this  reaches  you,  the  ques- 

uil  will  \y  ""    '  "  red.     1 

fcopt?  ihe  *  fid  will 

lot  die  wUiMMii  a  Mni--ir.     i  suspect 

1  will  be  of  no  ttse,  but  I  look  jel  for 

ome  John  of  Gaunt  in  the  Iloase  of 

oi-ds.    Imagine  him^  my  Basil : — 

*'  Thijt  ftueptred  isle, 
Tlu«  1il«swd  plot,  thia  eartli^  thia  rtmlrQ, 

tbis  £agliu)cl, 
&CUD  WD  «(1  for  her  deeds  u  for  from  liomc 
(For  CAnwitwi  tcrvice  uid  trme  chitmlr^y 
Aa  »  ihi}  MJpulcUre  m  stubborn  Jvwiy 
Oflb«  warld'a  niiiioro.  blesiud  Mftty'iSoB^ 

I  Thi*  IaiuL  of  such  deu  «ouU|  dik  d«iif ,  dear 

I      kjid, 
iMur/or  her  rrpHtntioti  tArou^fk  tJie  wortd, 
J§  now — pau-a'd  oHt  io  Jchb  y* 

This  m  what  oaght  to  be  said ;  and 
I  look  for  it^  if  not  from  lords  Ftpiritnal, 
then  eren  from  lords  tempornl.  But 
"  » it  would  well  become  the  pri- 
montb  !  Of  course,  it  would 
I  good ;  but  then  the  religion 
^Innd  would  fall  at  least  dra> 
Uy.  It  would  make  a  picture 
i  aa  good  aa  the  death  of  Chatham. 
►  you  remember  the  lawn-sleeves  in 
that  picture?  The  bishopa  are  ** in  at 
the  death," — but  nothing  more. 

But  another  steamer  haa  come  in 
rith  news;   and  France    ia  all  the 
The   elections   are  over;    the 
foderh  have  triumphed ;  the  National 
ssembly  has  convened,  and  the  Fro* 
L>niil  Government  la  si  an  end. 
iLamm  frifi«  /    Of  conrse  the  atock 
rcfmblic    takes  a    rise,   but 
I  we  not  firm.    The  blomlahcd 
the  im€t»tf»  at  Elba^uf  and 
and  the  threats  of  the  Corn- 
ties^  do  not  precisely  inspire  conii- 
,  StilUweare  8ofarsurj)rii*ed,  and 
have  predicted  favoarably 
I  grow  a  little  more  sang-oine 
in  their  hopes,   I  am  glad  to  say  that 
lAjxm  Blanc    has    no    synipathleers 
eiv.    All  arc  convinced  that  Lamar- 
>  will  make  thel>e^t  of  it,  and  that, 
fails^  the  republic  will  Im  suWO' 
and  e?tptre  in  a  stench.     ¥Qt 
\h  >  roe  that  Lamartini  10 

>  to  encounter  sncoess^ 
N  h «:  1 1  i  i  ri  ( I  r  mal  i ce  of  hboppOMnts, 
Dd  that  (heir  eventual  stteooi  Is  eer- 


tain.  Already,  things  have  very  likely 
taken  a  decisive  tujn,  and  by  the  time 
this  letter  reaches  you>  the  doings  of 
the  Assembly  will  have  enabled  you 
to  conjecture  whether  the  nation  is 
gobg  by  the  long  way,  or  the  short 
cut,  to  ITenry  Fifth,     As  all  will  be 
stale  before  you  can  read  what  I  now 
write,  I  will  not  presume  to  predict 
the  immediate  result.^  ;  but  I  am  sure 
that  the  assemblingf  of  such  a  set  aiS 
have  been  retunied  to  the  legislature, 
would    be    enough  to  blow  up  the 
strongest  goveniment  on  earth.  Jew, 
Dominican,  pastor  and  bishop,  poet 
aod  butcher^  all  in  their  tricoloured 
sashes — ^wa^  there  ever  such  a  ftill- 
btowtt  tnlip-bed  of  liberty,  equality, 
and  fraternity  [ 

The  announcement  of  several  der- 
gyinen  as  mefubcrs  of  the  Assembly 
reminds  me  that  there  has  been  some 
sickly  sentiment  anionj?  us,  about  the 
piety  that  has  been  displayed  in  this 
revolution.      In  Boston  we  are  fa- 
voured with  some  stiange  types  of 
religions    'v»''"  i'"^m ;    in    fact,   the 
type   of    <  iy    that    prevails 

among  us  i.  ,.  v .......  iy  our  uwn ;  and  like 

our  impn^venienls  in  machinery,  de- 
senea  the  proveHjiaJ  name  of  a  "  Bos- 
ton jioriou.**  Emerson,  who  is  now 
illuminating  England,  may  give  yott 
some  idea  of  what  I  mean ;  and  a 
queer  story  that  is  told  of  one  of  his 
disciples,  may  furnish  you  with  an  ex- 
planation of  the  fact,  that  some  men 
see  religion  in  the  sacking  of  the  TnH- 
eries.  The  youth  was  at  the  Opera 
to  see  a  celebrated  dnftsmse,  and  ex- 
cited general  attention  by  his  some- 
what extraordinary  applaiise*  His 
enthnsiaam  so  transported  bim,  that 
the  emotions  of  his  heart  became  un- 
consciously audible.  As  the  dancer  be- 
gan to  whirl,  he  cried,  *-*-iA,  lA<rt  (g 
poftiy!^^  Aj*  ,*lie  Eire  tched  her  toe  to  the 
horizontal,  h<^  ex  claim  e*l,  *^Tfm$'$dHfi' 
nify !  ^'  but  when  she  proceed«i  to  an 
evolution  that  forced  the  ladies  to  pay 
attention  to  their  fans,  be  burst  intothe 
climax — **  That'n  rwlifpfmr^  If  this  be 
caricature,  the  Emer^onians  richly  de- 
serve it.  They  are  laughod  at  even  in 
Boston.  Bu  r  t  hey  are  not  alone  in  t  hink- 
ing  well  of  thi'  pit'tyof  Paris,  and  ar- 
guing from  it  that  ttn^re  will  be  no  reign 
of  terror  ;  as  if  there  was  not  vastly 
more  show  of  religion  in  the  first  re- 
Tolntlon  i    If  there  is  an  archbisbop 
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of  Paris  now,  there  was  formerly  a 
Talleyrand  for  high-pricst  and  master 
of  ceremonies.  Oh,  but  they  rejoin 
-with  a  story  I  When  the  blouses  were 
gntting  the  palace  of  its  pictures  and 
marbles,  they  found,  among  other 
works  of  art,  an  image  of  the  Cmcified. 
As  a  blooseman  was  about  to  dash  it 
to  atoms>  there  was  a  cry,  "  Save  it — 
save  the  great  teacher  of  fraternity  I" 
The  crucifix  was  accordingly  saved, 
and  borne  about  the  streets  amid 
4M>ngs  and  curses,  and,  very  appropri- 
atelyv  "with  lanterns  and  torches." 
*'  Ah^  Aa(s  religion  P^  says  your  Emcr- 
4Mmian.  So,  when  recreant  priests 
btfitlse  a  liberty-pole,  or  join  a  pro- 
eesaioa  of  blouses,  with  crosses  and 
censers,  that's  divinity^  at  least.  Was 
evor  hypocrisy  so  revolting!  The 
nanseoiis  mockery  has  its  only  p^allei 
in  the  writings  of  George  Sand,  who 
makes  a  favourite  kero  and  heroine 
betake  themselves  to  an  adnlterons 
bed,  after  duly  reciting  their  prayers, 
in  which  the  absent  husbaiKl  is  very 
affectionately  remembered.  If  a  re- 
volution thus  begnn  is  not  destined  to 
go  speedily  through  all  the  ripening 
and  rotting  of  a  godless  anarchy,  it  is 
to  be  accounted  for  only  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  ^^  He  who  is  Eternal  can 
wait."  The  old  scene  at  Notre  Dame 
may  not  be  actually  revived,  and  the 
Bibte  may  not  be  literally  dragged 
through  Paris  again  tied  to  an  as8*s 
tail ;  bat  the  undisguised  atrocities  of 
the  first  revolution  may,  after  all,  be 
exceeded  by  the  smooth-faced  blas- 
phemies of  that  which  has  already  de- 
graded the  world*s  Redeemer  into  the 
patron  saint  of  insurrection,  and  the 
father  of  infidel  fraternity. 

Poor  Lamartine  1  Is  this  the  man, 
my  Basil,  whom  you  once  likened  to 
Obateanbriand  ?  Qnmiiwn  mukOusf 
I  knew  hlra,  till  lately,  only  as  a  poet 
and  a  traveller.  He  certainly  went 
to  Palestine  with    the    spirit  of  a 


palmer.  He  bathed  in  Siloa  with  en- 
thusiasm, and  almost  expired  of  feel- 
ing under  the  venerable  olive-trees  of 
Gethsemane. 

How  Freuchy  —  how  intensely 
French !  mass  in  the  morning,  and 
weeping  and  sighing, — a  revel  before 
nightfall,  and  desperate  gaming.  And 
this  man  to  be  the  Cromwell  of  the 
commonwealth  ?  He  could  hardly 
have  been  the  Milton,  though  it  would 
have  been  more  becoming.  And  what 
will  be  his  career  ?  It  is  a  pity  Lady 
Hester  Stanhope  was  not  permitted  to 
consult  his  stars  in  full  when  he  met 
her  on  Mount  Lebanon,  when  she 
praised  his  handsome  foot  and  arched 
instep,  and  told  him  he  should  be  very 
important  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
Ah,  how  certainly  be  will  yet  lament, 
if  he  does  not  lament  already,  the  ful- 
filment of  the  oracle!  Such  weird 
sisters  as  Lady  Hester  generally  tell 
oniy  kcdf,  leaving  the  rest  to  imagina- 
tion and  to  time.  But  whether  this 
Phaeton,  who  has  grasped  the  reins, 
is  to  set  the  world  on  fire ;  whether 
he,  in  torn,  is  only  to  try  the  game  of 
Hompty-Dnrnpty  and  to  fall ;  or  whe- 
ther, even  as  I  write  this,  he  be  not 
already  mider  the  foot  of  Louis  Blanc 
and  his  Commtmwfef, — what  probabili- 
ties or  improbabilities  shall  aid  my  con- 
jecture ?  This  thing  only  will  I  ven- 
ture as  my  surmise,  though  not  my 
hope,  that  kin^  shaU  reign  again  in 
France,  as  if  Lamartine  never  lived : 
that  tricoloured  cockades  shall  be 
made  no  more,  and  lilies  be  cultivated 
again :  that  there  will  soon  be  longings 
for  a  sight  of  the  draptau  blane^  and 
a  prince  of  the  sons  of  St  Louis :  and 
that,  fat  as  he  ]&^  and  Bourbon  as  he 
is,  and  half  Austrian  as  he  has  made 
himself,  Henry  Dake  of  Bordeaux 
will  soon  be  known  as  Hjenbi  ue 

D^SIBi. 

Yours  ever,  my  dear  Basil, 

Ernxst. 
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I  WAS  al  vrays  an  early  riser.  Happy 

the   man  who  ia  !      Every  moriiiiig, 

.day  comeji   to  lilm   with   a  virgin's  ■ 

ove,  full  of  bloom,  and  purity,  and 

eshuftss.      The  youth  of  natore  Is 

rjntagious,    like  the   gladness  of    a 

dappy  chiltl,     I  doubt   if  any  niaii 

nu   be  ciilled    'old^  .so  long  as  he 

jiTi     early    riser,    and    an    early 

walkiT,     And  oh,  youth ! — take  my 

word  of  it, — ^youth  in  dressing-gown 

ad  alippers,  dawdling  over  breakfast 

It  noon»  is  a  very  decrepid  j^duistly 

flmage  of  that  youth  which  sees  the  sun 

[blnrfi  over  the  raoun tains,  and  the  dews 

parkle  npon  blossoming  hedgerows. 

Passing  by  my  father's  study,    I 

Pwaa  surprised  to  sec  the  windows  un- 

[  do&ed — surprised  more»  on  looking  in, 

I  to  see  him  bending  over  his  books — 

Ifor  I  had   never  before  known  him 

Jfilud}^   till  after  the  inoruing  meal. 

Btudents  are  not  usually  early  risers, 

ffor  students,  alas  I  whatever  thelrage, 

are  rarely  young.      Yes  ;   the  great 

work  must  be  getting  on  in  serious 

earnest.     It  was  no  longer  dalliance 

with  learning ;  this  was  work, 

I  paased  through  the  gates  into  the 

oad*     A  f^w  of  the  cottages  were 

'  giving  signs  of  returning  life  ;  but  it 

was  not  yet  the  lionr  for  labour,  an<i 

I  no  **  Good  morning,  sir,'^  greeted  me 

|€n  the  road.      Suddenly  at  a  ttini, 

f  whieh  an  overhanging  beech-tree  had 

\  before  concealed,  I  came  fnll  upon  my 

Vncle  Roland. 

'*  What !  yon,  sir?  So  early?  Hark» 
the  clock  Is  striking  five  !^' 

"  Not  later  1    I  have  walked  well 
for  a  lame  man.    It  Duist  be  more 

than  four  miles  to and  back." 

*'yon  have  been  to  — —  :  not  on 

bitsiness?    No  soul  would  l>e  up.'' 

**  Yes,  at  inns  thcR*  b  always  some 

np.    Ostlers  never  sleep  1   I  have 

been  to  order  my  humble  chaise  and 

pair.     I  leave  yuu  to  day,  nephew/' 

'  Ah,  unclei  wo  have  olVendcd  you. 
It  was  my  folly— that  curbed  priui — " 
**  Pooh  r*  said  tny  uncle,  (pnckly. 
OfTeuded  me,  boy!  I  defy  yonf' 
and  he  pressed  my  hand  roughly. 

**  Yet  this  sudden  detemiination  \ 
It  was  but  yesterday,  at  the  Koman 


Camp,  that  you  planned  an  excursion 
with  my  father  to  C^ Castle.^' 

"  Never  depend  upon  a  whimsical 
roan*  I  must  be  in  London  to-night.'* 

**  And  return  to  morrow  ?'* 

*'  I  know  not  when,"  said  my  unclo, 
gloomily ;  and  he  wa^  silent  for  some 
moments.  At  length,  leaning  less 
lightly  on  my  nnn,  he  continued — 
**  Young  man,  you  have  pleased  rae*  I 
love  that  open  saucy  brow  of  yours,  on 
whlL'h  nature  has  written  *  Trust  me.' 
I  love  those  clear  eyes  that  look  man 
manfully  in  the  face.  I  mu.'st  know 
more  of  you^mnch  of  you.  You  must 
ctjuic  and  see  me  some  day  or  other  in 
your  ancestor's  rained  keep." 

**  Come !  that  I  will.  And  you  shall 
show  me  the  old  tower — " 

^^  And  the  traces  of  the  out- 
works;" cried  my  uncle,  nourishing 
his  stick. 

**  And  the  pedigree — " 

**  Ay,  and  yonr  great-great-grand- 
fathex's  armour,  which  he  wore  at 
Marston  Moor—" 

*' Yes,  and  the  brass  plate  in  the 
cbniTh,  uncle,*' 

**The  deuce  is  in  the  boy  !  Come 
liei*e — come  here ;  Fve  three  minds  to 
break  your  head,  sir !" 

**  It  is  a  pity  somebody  had  not 
broken  the  rascally  printer's,  before  ho 
had  the  impudence  to  disgrace  us  by 
having  a  family,  uncle.'* 

Captain  Rohind  tried  hard  to  frown  ^ 
but  he  could  not.  '^  Pshaw  I"  said  he, 
stopping,  and  taking  snnflf.  **The 
world  of  the  dead  is  wide ;  why  should 
the  ghosts  jostle  us  ?" 

^*  We  can  never  escape  the  ghosts, 
uncle.  They  haunt  us  always.  We 
cannot  think  or  act,  but  the  soal  of 
some  man,  who  has  lived  before,. 
points  the  way.  The  dead  never  die, 
especially  since^'* 

''  Since  what,  boy?yott  speak  well." 

"  Since  our  great  ancestor  intro- 
duced printing,"  said  I,  majestically. 

My    uncle    whistled    ^*  MaJbrook 

I  had  not*  the  heart  to  plague  him 
further, 

*' Peace  I"  said  I,  creeping  c^w- 
tiottsly  within  the  circle  of  the  stick. 
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"  No !    I  forewarn  yon — " 
"Peace!  and  describe  tome   my 
little  cousin,  your  pretty  daughter — 
for  pretty  I  am  sure  she  is." 
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"  Peace,"  said  my  uncle,  smiling, 
"  But  you  must  come  and  judge  for 
yourself." 


chapteh  X. 


Uncle  Roland  was  gone.  Before  he 
went,  he  was  closeted  for  an  hour  with 
my  father,  who  then  accompanied 
him  to  the  gate ;  and  we  all  crowded 
round  him  as  he  stepped  into  his 
chaise.  When  the  Captain  was  gone, 
I  tried  to  sound  my  father  as  to 
the  cause  of  so  sudden  a  departure. 
But  my  father  was  impenetrable  in 
all  that  related  to  his  brother's 
secrets.  Whether  or  not  the  Captain 
had  ever  confided  to  him  the  cause 
of  his  displeasure  with  his  son, — a 
mystery  which  much  haunted  me, — 
my  father  was  mute  on  that  score, 
both  to  my  mother  and  myself.  For 
two  or  three  days,  however,  Mr 
Caxton  was  evidently  unsettled.  He 
did  not  even  take  to  his  great  work ; 
but  walked  much  alone,  or  accom- 
panied only  by  the  duck,  and  without 
even  a  book  in  his  hand.  But  by 
degrees  the  scholarly  habits  returned 
to  him ;  my  mother  mended  his  pens, 
and  the  work  went  on. 

For  my  part,  left  much  to  myself, 
especially  in  the  mornings,  I  began 
to  muse  restlessly  over  the  future. 
Ungrateful  that  I  was,  the  happine^ 
of  home  ceased  to  content  me.  I 
heard  afar  the  roar  of  the  great  world, 
and  roved  impatient  by  the  shore. 

At  length,  one  evening,  my  father, 
with  some  modest  hums  and  ha's,  and 
an  unaffected  blush  on  his  fair  fore- 
head, gratified  a  prayer  frequently 
urged  on  him,  and  read  me  some  por- 
tions of  "  the  great  Work."  I  cannot 
express  the  feelings  this  lecture 
created — they  were  something  akin 
to  awe.  For  the  design  of  this  book 
was  so  immense — and  towards  its 
execution,  a  learning  so  vast  and 
various  had  administered — that  it 
seemed  to  me  as  if  a  spirit  had 
opened  to  me  a  new  world,  which  had 
always  been  before  my  feet,  but  which 
my  own  human  blindness  had  hither- 
to concealed  from  me.  The  un- 
speakable patience  with  which  all 
these  materials  had  been  collected 
year  after  year — the  ease  with  which 


now,  by  the  calm  power  of  genius, 
they  seemed  of  themselves  to  fall  into 
harmony  and  system — the  uncon- 
scious humility  with  which  the  scholar 
exposed  the  stores  of  a  laborious 
life ; — all  combined  to  rebuke  my 
own  restlessness  and  ambition,  while 
they  filled  me  with  a  pride  in  my 
father,  which  saved  my  wounded 
egotism  from  a  pang.  Here,  indeed, 
was  one  of  those  books  which  embrace 
an  existence ;  like  the  Dictionary  of 
Bayle,  or  the  History  of  Gibbon,  or 
the  Fasti  Hellenici  of  Clinton, — it 
was  a  book  to  which  thousands  of 
books  had  contributed,  only  to  make 
the  originality  of  the  single  mind  more 
bold  and  clear.  Into  the  furnace  all 
vessels  of  gold,  of  all  ages,  had  been 
cast,  but  from  the  mould  came  the 
new  coin,  with  its  single  stamp.  And 
happily,  the  subject  of  the  work  did 
not  forbid  to  the  writer  the  indulgence 
of  his  naive^  peculiar  ironv  of  humour 
— so  quiet,  yet  so  profound.  My 
father's  book  was  the  "History  of 
Human  Error."  It  was,  therefore, 
.  the  moral  history  of  mankind,  told 
with  truth  and  earnestness,  yet  with 
an  arch  unmalignant  smile.  Some- 
times, indeed,  the  smile  drew  tears. 
But  in  all  true  humour  lies  its  germ, 
pathos.  Oh  !  by  the  goddess  Moria  or 
Folly,  but  he  was  at  home  in  his  theme ! 
He  viewed  man  first  in  the  savage 
state,  preferring  in  this  the  positive 
accounts  of  voyagers  and  travellers, 
to  the  vague  myths  of  antiquity,  and 
the  dreams  of  speculators  on  our 
pristine  state.  From  Australia  and 
Abyssinia,  he  drew  pictures  of  mor- 
tality unadorned,  as  lively  as  if  ho 
had  lived  amongst  Bushmen  and 
savages  all  his  life.  Then  he  crossed 
over  the  Atlantic,  and  brought  before 
you  the  American  Indian,  with  his 
noble  nature,  struggling  into  tho 
dawn  of  civilisation,  when  friend 
Penn  cheated  him  out  of  his  birth- 
right, and  the  Anglo-Saxon  drove 
him  back  into  darkness.  He  showed 
both  analogy  and  contrast  between 
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tliis  spcicimeu  of  our  kind,  and  othertj 

enuaUy  apiirt  from  the  extreiii«?d  of 

suvaj^e   state   ami  tho   cull  fired. 

The   Arab  in   liis  ti'tit,    the  Teuton 

.  his  lbredt<*,  the  GreoDlaodcr  in  hin 

iho  Fill  in    his  rein -deer  cur. 

lUp  sprang  the  rude  gods  of  the  north, 

Istnd  the  resuscitated  DmidLsni,  pass- 

|iu^  from  tta  earliest  teinplele&s  belief 

uto  the  later  corraptbns  of  cronimell 

and  idol.     Up  sprang,  by  their  side, 

Siituni   of  the   Pluf'nieiaus,   the 

lie  Bndh  of  India,  the  elemcu- 

dcitics    of  the    Pcl*i6;?iau,   the 

Kaith   and   Serapia    of   Ef^^pt,    tho 

OnuDzd  of  Pei-sia,  the  Bel  of  Babylon, 

win^'ed    genii    of    the    gniceM 

How  nature  and  life  slipped 

I  iBUgion ;  how  the  religion  shaped 

Qcrs ;  how,  and  by  what  in- 

,  gome  tribes  were  formed  for 

how  others  were  destined 

stationary,   or  be    swal- 

up  in  war  and  slavery  by  their 

was  told  with  a  jireciii^ion 

ilroDg  as  the  voice  of  Fate, 

'  an  antiquarian  and  philolo- 

Rnanalomisi  and  philosopher 

bron^ht  to  bc^u'  on  all 

ti^Be  grave  points,  the  yarions  specu* 

liilons  involved  in  the  distUictioua  of 

He  showed  how  race  in  pt*r- 

ction  is  produced^  np  to  a  certain 

[pointy  by  admixture  :  how  all  niixod 

I  noes  have  b**pn  the  most  intellijxent  — 

Kow,  in  1  I  I   aa  local  circura- 

stance  aji  riith  ])ennitted  the 

lh«early  iu-^iiin  oi  dirt'ering  trilM?j^,  races 

improved  and  quiikeued  into  the  re* 

^^.. .  .  .      .   ^    ,;     .  ^.^  tracked 

I    of  the 

radle  in 

H>se  who 

,-  ,.^^  .,^,„,_  -,  And  were 

^  eoiBoierc«  and  inMr* 

,  antyers.  trii^t^  h^  (irii'eQ 

herir  irii 

And  I'  ieol 

rU\.  llnw  uthi;i*?i,  Hkt'  thiiNpartiins, 

Iweilingc'vennorf*  in  a  canip^  on  griijini 


Iminst  their 

>,  ftiiil  rij^ddly 

|HlW^*tTV-T  t\v^ 

fnirity  of  ex- 

t,    ■,    :" 

uor 

I 

len 

Ut  A 

md.    He  tin^k  the 

old  I 

i  'iuinf,  or  Cimme- 

jiatiji      n 

'     '      '''It  who, 

as  in  \\ 

L'hlandg, 

in  Breta^ur,  ^im 

i   111    iiurc.ui[il^h«Dd^ 

Inluiik,  retains  his  old  chafidMto- 
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tica  and  purity  of  breed,  with  the  Celt 
'  '  '  "'  ii]  bj  a  thoui^and 
<*m  Paris  the  man- 
lit-i,-:.  aiiu  jr- vtMiiij^'u:?  of  the  world.  Ho 
compared  the  Nurman  in  his  ancient 
Scaiidiuftvian  home,  with  that  wonder 
of  intclli^renco  and  chivalrj^  which  ho 
became,  fnseil  imj)ercoplibly  with  tho 
Frank,  the  Goth,  and  the  An^lo- 
Saxon.  He  compared  the  Saxon,  sta- 
tionary in  the  land  of  Horsa^  with  the 
colonist  and  civiliser  of  the  j?lobc,  as  ho 
becomes,  when  he  knows  not  through 
what  channels  —  Fi-ench,  Flemish, 
Danish,  Wekli,  Scotch,  and  Irish — he 
draw8  his  saiiq;nine  blood.  And  out 
from  all  thcdo  speculations,  to  which  I 
do  ^uch  hurried  and  scanty  justice, 
he  drew  the  bles'^ed  truth,  that  carriers 
hope  to  tho  landoftheCaffrc,  the  hut 
of  the  Bushman — that  there  i?  nothing 
in  the  flattened  sknll  and  the  ebon 
aspect  that  rejects  God's  law,  im- 
provement ;  that  by  the  same  prindplo 
which  raises  the  dog,  the  lowest  of 
the  animals  In  its  sava^  state,  to  the 
highest  after  man, — viz.  admixtnro 
of  race — ^you  can  elevate  into  nations 
of  majesty  and  power  the  outcaata  of 
humanity,  now  your  compassion  or 
vour  scorn.  But  when  noy  father  got 
into  the  marrow  of  his  theme — -when, 
quitting  these  preliminary  discuasiona, 
he  fell  pounce  amongst  the  would- bo 
wisdom  of  the  wise ;  when  be  dealt 
with  civilisation  it^self,  its  i^chools,  and 
portions,  and  academies ;  when  he  bared 
t  h  e  absu  rd  i  t  ie»  co  uched  beneath  the  col- 
leges of  the  Egyptiaaa,  tad  the  Sym- 
posia of  the  Greeks ; — when  he  showed 
that,  even  in  their  own  favourite  pur- 
suit of  metaphysics,  the  Greeks  were 
children  ;  and  in  their  own  more  prac- 
tical region  of  politics,  the  Humans 
Wire viaioiiarics  and  bunij^lers;— when, 
kUkomwc  the  sti-eam  of  error  through 
thi  middti  ag^,  he  quott«d  the  pue- 
IJlilies  6f  Agrippa^  the  cnif litter  of 
Cardan  ;  anil  pasM'd,  with  hi*  calm 
smile,  into  the  Mftrm  of  the  chattering 
wits  of  Parb  in  the  uightt^uth  century, 
oh,  then  his  irouy  was  that  of  Lncian, 
sweetened  by  tl>e  gentle  spirit  of  Kras- 
wns.  For  not  even  here  wais  my 
father'ii  ^ -  '^  cheerless  and  Me- 

phifttophi  ]    From  thia  record 

of  error  lu^  <irr%\  lorth  the  grand  ems 
of  truth.  He  .showed  how  earnest  men 
n«ver  think  in  vain,  though  ttaeir 
ttiooflats  may  be  cii\»rB.    Ue  pravcd 
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how,  in  vast  cycles,  age  after  age,  the 
human  mind  marches  on  —  like  the 
ocean,  receding  here,  but  there  ad- 
vancing. How  from  the  speculations 
of  the  Greek  sprang  all  tme  philoso- 
phy ;  how  from  the  institutions  of  the 
Roman  rose  all  durable  systems  of  gov- 
ernment ;  how  from  the  robust  follies  of 
the  North  came  the  glory  of  chivalry, 
and  the  modem  delicacies  of  honour, 
and  the  sweet  harmonising  influences 
of  woman.  He  tracked  the  ancestry 
of  our  Sidneys  and  Bayards  from  the 
Hen  gists,  Genserics,  andAttilas.  Full 
of  all  curious  and  quaint  anecdote — of 
original  illustration — of  those  niceties 
of  learning  which  spring  from  a  taste 
cuhivated  to  the  last  exquisite  polish 
— the  hook  amused,  and  allured,  and 


charmed ;  and  emditlon  lost  its  pe- 
dantry now  in  the  simplicity  of  Mon- 
taigne, now  in  the  penetration  of  La 
Bruyere.  He  lived  in  each  time  of 
which  be  wrot«,  and  the  time  lived 
again  in  him.  Ah,  what  a  writer  of 
romances  he  would  have  been,  if — if 
what?  If  he  had  had  as  sad  an  ex- 
perience of  men^s  passions,  as  he  had 
the  happy  intuition  into  their  humours. 
But  he  who  would  see  the  mirror  of 
the  shore,  must  look  where  it  is  cast 
on  the  river,  not  the  ocean.  The  nar- 
row stream  reflects  the  gnarled  tree, 
and  the  pausing  herd,  and  the  village 
spire,  and  the  romance  of  the  land- 
scape. But  the  sea  reflects  only  the 
vast  outline  of  the  headland,  and  the 
lights  ofHhe  eternal  heaven. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


"  It  is  Lombard  Street  to  a  China 
orange,"  quoth  Uncle  Jack. 

"  Are  the  odds  in  favour  of  feme 
against  failure  so  great  ?  You  do  not 
speak,  I  fear,  from  experience,  bro- 
ther Jack,'*  answered  my  father,  as  he 
stooped  dowtt  to  tickle  the  duck  under 
the  left  ear. 

"  But  Jack  Hbbets  is  not  Augus- 
tine Caxton.  Jack  Hbbets  is  not  a 
scholar,  a  genius,  a  wond — ^ 

"  Stop,"  cried  my  fether. 

"  After  an,"  said  Mr  Squills, 
**  though  I  am  no  flatterer,  Mr  Tibbets 
is  not  so  far  out.  That  part  of  your 
book  which  compares  the  crania  or 
skulls  of  the  diflerent  races  is  superb. 
Lawrence  or  Dr  Pritchard  could  not 
have  done  the  thing  more  neatly. 
Such  a  book  must  not  be  lost  to  the 
worid ;  and  I  agree  with  Mr  TR>bets 
that  yon  should  publish  as  soon  as 
possible.** 

"  It  is  one  thing  to  write  and  an- 
other to  publish,"  said  my  fether  irre- 
solutely. "  When  one  considers  all 
the  great  men  who  have  published ; 
when  one  thinks  one  is  going  to  intrude 
one's-self  audaciously  into  the  com- 
pany of  Aristotle  and  Bacon,  of 
Locke,  of  Herder — of  all  the  grave 
philosophers  who  bend  over  nature 
Tfith  brows  weighty  with  thought — 
one  may  well  panse,  and — " 

"  Pooh !  **  interrupted  Fncle  Jack ; 
^*  science  is  not  t  clnb,  it  is  an  ocean. 


It  is  open  to  the  cockboat  as  the  fri- 
gate. One  man  carries  across  it  a 
freightage  of  ingots,  another  may  fish 
there  for  herrings.  Who  can  exhaust 
the  sea?  who  say  to  intellect,  the  deeps 
of  philosophy  are  preoccupied  ?  " 

''  Admirable !"  cried  Squills. 

*'  So  it  is  really  your  advice,  my 
friends,"  said  my  father,  who  seemed 
struck  by  Uncle  Jack's  eloquent  illus- 
tration, "  that  I  should  desert  my 
household  gods;  remove  to  London, 
since  my  own  b'brary  ceases  to  supply 
"  my  wants ;  take  lodgings  near  the 
British  Museum,  and  finish  off  one 
volume,  at  least,  incontinently." 

'^  It  is  a  duty  you  owe  to  your 
country,"  said  Uncle  Jack,  solenmly. 

"  And  to  yourself,"  urged  SqHills. 
'^  One  must  attend  to  the  natural  eva- 
cuations of  the  brain.  Ah !  you  najjr 
smile,  sir ;  but  I  have  observed  that  if 
a  man  has  much  in  his  head,  he  must 
give  it  vent  or  it  oppresses  him ;  the 
whole  system  goes  wrong.  From 
being  abstracted,  he  grows  stupefied. 
The  weight  of  the  pressure  affects  the 
nerves.  I  would  not  even  guarantee 
yon  firom  a  stroke  of  paralysis." 

^*  Oh,  Austin  I"  cried  my  mother 
tenderly,  and  throwing  herarms  ronnd 
my  father's  neek. 

"  Gome,  sff,  yon  are  conquered," 
saidL 

"  And  what  is  to  become  of  you, 
Sisty  ?  "  adted  my  fether.    "  Do  yon 
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go  with  M9y  and  unsettle  your  mind 
for  the  nniversity  ?'' 

*'  My  uncle  has  invitetl  me  to  his 
Cftstle  *  and  in  the  meanwhile  I  will 
ptiiy  hert\  fag  hard,  and  take  care  of 
,  the  duck.'' 

**  All  alone  ?'*  said  mv  raothcr. 
**   No.      All  alone  f  Why   Uncle 
Jnck  will  come  here  as  often  aa  ever, 
I  hope." 

Uncle  Jack  shook  his  head. 
**  No,  my  boy — I  must  go  to  town 
with  yoor  father.     You  don*t  under- 
stand the.«<e  things.    I  shall  sec  the 
booksellers  for  hluh  T  know  how  these 
I  geutlcmcn  arc   to  V>e  dealt  with.     I 
I  shall  prepare  the  literary  circles  for 
>  the  appearance  of  the  hook.   In  short-, 
it  is  a  sacrifice  of  interest  I  ki>ow.  My 
Journal  will  sntfer.     But  friendship 
and  my   conntry^s   good    before    all 
things  f " 

*^  Dear  Jack  T*  said  my  mother  af- 
[  fectionRtelT. 


[July, 

"  I  cannot  sufFer  it,"  cried  my 
father.  "  Yon  are  making  a  good 
income.  You  are  doing  well  where 
you  are ;  and  as  to  seeing  tho 
booksellers^ — why,  when  fhe  work  is 
ready,  you  can  come  to  town  for  a 
week,  and  fsettic  that  aflTnir/' 

^'  Poor  dear  Austin,"  said  Undo 
Jack,  with  an  air  of  superiority  and 
compassion.  '*  A  week !  Sir,  the 
advent  of  a  book  that  is  to  sncceed 
requires  the  preparation  of  mouths. 
Pshaw  !  I  am  no  genins,  but  I  am  a 
practical  man,  I  know  what's  what. 
Leave  mc  alone.'' 

But  my  father  continued  obstinate, 
and  Uncle  Jack  at  last  ceased  to  nrgo 
the  matter*  The  journey  to  fame  and 
London  was  now  settled ;  hut  my 
fnlhvr  would  not  hear  of  my  staying 
beluud. 

No ;  Pisistratus  must  needs  go 
also  to  town  and  see  the  world ;  the 
duck  would  take  cxiro  of  itself. 


CUAPTEA  xit. 


We  had  taken  the  precaution  to 
scnd»  the  day  before,  to  secure  our 
due  cnmpleraent  of  places — four  in  all 
(including  one  for  Mrn  Prim m ins) — 
In,  or  upon,  the  fast  family  coach  called 
the  Sun,  which  had  lately  been  set  up 
I  for  the  special  conveuience  of  the 
I  nejffhbourhood. 

This  luralnarj',  rising  in  a  town 
about  seven  mdes  distant  from  ns, 
describe<l  at  tirst  a  very  erratic  orbit 
amidst  the  contigtjoiis  villages  before 
it  linally  struck  into  the  high-road  of 
crdightenment,  and  thence  jjeiformed 
its  journey,  in  the  full  eyes  of  man,  at 
the  majestic  pace  of  sIk  miles  and  a 
half  an  hour.  My  father,  with  his 
pockets  full  of  l>ooks,  and  a  quarto 
of  **  Gebelin  on  the  Primitive  World  *' 
for  light  iH?ading  under  his  arm ;  my 
mother,  with  a  little  ba*ket,  contain- 
ing sandwiche.^^  and  biscuits  of  her 
own  Imking  ;  Mrs  Priramins,  with  a 
new  umbrella,  purchased  for  the  occa- 
ufion,  and  a  bird-cage  containing  a 
j  canai-v,  PUflearecl  to  her  not  more  by 
[  FOnj  ^l  severe  pip  through 

[vrhi  skftdly  nursed  it— 

i  iin  ><'n,   waHoil   at  the  gates  to 
ome   the  celestial   visitor.     The 
Hexier,  witli  a  whetd-barrow  full  of 
I  mid  portmanteaus.  Atuod  a  little 


in  the  van  ;  and  the  footman,  who  waa 
to  follow  when  lodgings  had  been 
found,  had  gone  to  a  rising  emiueuce 
to  watch  the  dawning  of  the  expected 
planet,  and  apprise  us  of  its  jipproach 
by  the  concerted  siignal  of  a  handker- 
chief tixed  to  a  stick. 

The  quaint  ohl  house  looked  at  ns 
monrnfully  from  all  its  deserted  win- 
dows. The  litter  before  its  threshold* 
and  in  its  open  hall  •,  wisps  of  stritw 
or  hay  that  had  been  used  for  park- 
ing ;  baskets  and  boxes  that  had  been 
examined  and  rejected ;  others,  corded 
and  piled,  reseri  ed  to  follow  with  die 
footman :  and  the  two  heated  and 
hurried  serving -women  left  behind 
standing  half*way  between  house  and 
ganten-gato,  whispering  to  each  other, 
and  looking  aa  if  they  had  not  slept 
for  weeks — gave  to  a  scene,  usnally  so 
trim  and  orderly,  an  aspect  of  pathetic 
abandonment  and  desolation,  Tlie 
genins  of  the  place  seemed  to  reproach 
ns.  I  felt  the  omens  were  against  us, 
and  tumed  my  earnest  gaze  from  the 
bannts  behind  with  a  sigh,  as  the 
coach  now  drew  up  in  all  its  giandeur. 
An  important  personage,  who,  despite 
the  heat  of  the  day,  was  enveloped 
in  a  vast  supexftuity  of  belcher,  in  tlie 
middt  of  which  galloped  a  gill  fox,  and 
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who  rejoiced  in  the  name  of  "  guard," 
descended  to  infoim  ns  politely  that 
only  three  places,  two  inside  and  one 
out,  were  at  our  disposal,  the  rest 
having  been  pre-engaged  a  fortnight 
before  our  orders  were  received. 

Now,  as  I  knew  that  Mrs  Primmins 
was  indispensable  to  the  comforts  of 
my  honoured  parents,  (the  more  so, 
as  she  had  once  lived  in  London,  and 
knew  all  its  ways,)  I  suggested  that 
she  should  take  the  outside  seat,  and 
that  I  should  perform  the  journey  on 
foot — a  primitive  mode  of  transport 
which  has  its  charms  to  a  young  man 
with  stout  limbs  and  gay  spirits.  The 
guard's  outstretched  arm  left  my  mo- 
ther little  time  to  oppose  this  propo- 
sition, to  which  my  father  assented 
with  a  silent  squeeze  of  the  hand. 
And,  having  promised  to  join  them  at 
a  family  hotel  near  the  Strand,  to 
which  Mr  Squills  had  recommended 
them  as  peculiarly  genteel  and  quiet, 
and  waved  my  last  farewell  to  my  poor 
mother,  who  continued  to  stretch  her 
meek  face  out  of  the  window  till  the 
coach  was  whirled  off  in  a  cloud  like 
one  of  the  Homeric  heroes,  I  turned 
within,  to  put  up  a  few  necessaiy  ar- 
ticles in  a  small  knapsack,  which  I 
remembered  to  have  seen  in  the  lum- 
ber-room, and  which  had  appertained 
to  my  maternal  gi-andfather;  and  with 
that  on  my  shoulder,  and  a  strong 
staff  in  my  hand,  I  set  off  towards  the 
great  city  at  as  brisk  a  pace  as  if  I 
were  only  bound  to  the  next  village. 
Accordingly,  about  noon,  I  was  both 
tired  and  hungry ;  and  seeing  by  the 
wayside  one  of  those  pretty  mns  yet 
peculiar  to  England,  but  which,  thanks 
to  the  railways,  will  soon  be  amongst 
the  things  before  the  Flood,  I  sate 
do^^n  at  a  table  under  some  clipped 
limes,  unbuckled  my  knapsack,  and 
ordered  my  simple  fare,  with  the 
dignity  of  one  who,  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life,  bespeaks  his  own 
dinner,  and  pays  for  it  out  of  his  own 
pocket. 

While  engaged  on  a  rasher  of  bacon 
and  a  tankard  of  what  the  landlord 
called  "  No  mistake,"  two  pedestrians, 
passing  the  same  road  which  I  had 
traversed,  paused,  cast  a  simultaneous 
look  at  my  occupation,  and,  induced 
no  doubt  by  its  allurements,  seated 
themselves  under  the  same  lime-trees, 
though  at  the  farther  end  of  the  table. 


I  surveyed  the  new-comers  with  the 
curiosity  natural  to  my  years. 

The  elder  of  the  two  might  have 
attained  the  age  of  thirty,  though 
sundry  deep  lines,  and  hues  formerly 
florid  and  now  faded,  speaking  of 
fatigue,  care,  or  dissipation,  might 
have  made  him  look  somewhat  older 
than  he  was.  There  was  nothitig 
very  prepossessing  in  his  appearance. 
He  was  dressed  with  a  pretension  ill 
suited  to  the  costume  appropriate  to  a 
foot-traveller.  His  coat  was  pinched 
and  padded  ;  two  enormous  pins,  con- 
nected by-  a  chain,  decorated  a  very 
stiff  stock  of  blue  satin,  dotted  with 
yellow  stars ;  his  hands  were  cased 
in  very  dingy  gloves  which  had  once 
been"  straw-coloured,  and  the  said 
hands  played  with  a  whalebone  cane 
surmounted  by  a  formidable  knob, 
which  gave  it  the  appearance  of  a  **  life- 
preserver."  As  he  took  off  a  white  nap- 
less hat,  which  he  wiped  with  great 
care  and  affection  with  the  sleeve  of 
his  right  arm,  a  profusion  of  stiff 
curls  instantly  betrayed  the  art  of 
man.  Like  my  landlord's  ale,  in 
that  wig  there  was  "no  mistake:" 
it  was  brought — (in  the  fashion  of  the 
wigs  we  see  in  the  popular  eflSgies  of 
George  IV.  in  his  youth) — ^low  over 
his  forehead  and  raised  at  the  top. 
The  wig  had  been  oUed,  and  the  oil 
had  imbibed  no  small  quantity  of  dust ; 
oil  and  dust  had  alike  left  then*  im- 
pression on  the  forehead  and  cheeks 
of  the  wig's  proprietor.  For  the  rest, 
the  expression  of  his  face  was  some- 
what Impudent  and  reckless,  but  not 
without  a  certain  drollery  in  the  cor- 
ners of  his  eyes. 

The  younger  man  was  apparently 
about  my  own  age,  a  year  or  two 
older  perhaps — ^judging  rather  from 
his  set  and  sinewy  frame  than  his  boy- 
ish countenance.  And  this  last,  boy- 
ish as  it  was,  could  not  fail  to  demand 
the  attention  even  of  the  most  careless 
observer.  It  had  not  only  the  dark- 
ness but  the  character  of  the  gipsy 
face,  with  large  brilliant  eyes,  raven 
hail',  long  and  wavy,  but  not  curling ; 
the  features  were  aquiline  but  deli- 
cate, and  when  he  spoke  he  showed 
teeth  dazzling  as  pearls.  It  was  im- 
possible not  to  admire  the  singular 
beauty  of  the  countenance  ;  and  yet, 
it  had  that  expression  at  once  stealthy 
and  fierce,  which  war  with  society 
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flfcunped  upon  the  lineaments  of 
the  race  t*f  whicli  it  reminded  me. 
BdC,  wiihAl,  there  was  aooiewhat  of 
the  air  of  a  gentleman  m  this  young 
urayfarer.  His  dress  ooiisisted  of  a 
black  vdveteen  shootin^-jiKiket,  or 
rather  abort  frock,  >vlLh  a  broad 
leailaem  strap  at  the  waist,  looae 
irhiie  trocuiers,  and  a  foraging  cap, 
'mhkk  be  tlrrew  careless^ly  on  the.  tabic 
ig  lia  wiped  his  brow.  Turning  Found 
imitfitiaitlj  and  with  some  haa^hti- 
neaa  firom  his  compauiou,  he  aorveyed 
me  witk  a  qoick  observant  flash  of  his 
pinreiag  eyea,  and  then  sti^^tcht^d  him- 
aeif  at  kngth  on  the  bench,  and  ap- 
peared eitker  to  doae  or  mnae,  till,  in 
obedieifeoe  to  bis  comimiiiou's  orders^ 
the  boefd  was  spread  with  all  the  cold 
meato  tke  larder  could  supply. 

**Beef  r  eald  his  compaiiioa,  acrew- 
log  a  pinchbeck  gl^iss  into  his  right 
eyft.  "  Beef  ;  —  mott4e<l,  cowey  — 
ramph.  Lamb  ;— oldish — rawish — 
mnttony,  hnmph.  Fie; — Btali&h, 
real? — no,  pork*  Ah!  what  will 
you  have?" 

**  Help  yourself/^  replied  the  young 
man  peevii^hly,  as  he  Bat  up,  looked 
disdainfidly  at  the  Tiauds,  and  after  a 
long  pans*?,  tasted  fiisr  rmr,  then  the 
other,  with  many   !  Iio  shoal- 

dera  and  muttered  r  .n&  of  (li&- 

oontottt.  Suddenly  he  looked  up  and 
caUed  for  brandy ;  and  i^  my  aorpaise^ 
and  I  fear  ndmiratioii,  he  drank  nearly 
half  a  tumblerful  of  that  poiaoii  an* 
diluted,  with  a  compoaore  that  spoke 
(»f  habitual  u^e. 

**  Wrong  1"  said  his  companion, 
dnwiog  the  bottk  to  himself,  and 
mixing  the  alcohol  in  careful  propor- 
ttooa  with  water.  ''Wrong!  coats 
of  utomach  soon  wear  oai.  with  that 
kind  f»f  clothes*  bmeh.  Better  stick 
to  '  the  yeasty  foum  ^  «s  sweet  AV^Hl 
aaya.  Iiiii  jinxm  geodeDuiu  seta  you 
a  good  euiDiplev^'  And  therewith  the 
ipMkar  nodded  at  me  UasuSaasAj.  In* 
expertenod  rt:.  I  wag.  I  sumused  at 

our 
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recominenda — swan  of  A^n,  air  I 
No?  *  \WvtM  then,  I  charge  you  with 
this  cnp  of  sack  J  Are  you  t^oiurr  far,  if 
I  ivi^y  take  tiie  Ul)erty  to  tink  V  ' 

*^  To  Londun,  when  I  ciin  get  there  I  *^ 

**  Oh  V  eaid  the  traveller  — 
while  his  young  eompaniou  lifted  his 
eyes ;  and  I  was  again  atruek  with 
their  remarkuble  penetration  and 
brilliancy. 

'^  London  10  the  beet  place  in  the 
world  for  a  lad  of  spurit.  See  Ufa 
there ;  '  ghiss  of  fashion  uid  mould 
of  term,'    Foud  of  the  play,  sir  V  '* 

^*1  never  saw  one  !" 

"Poasiblo!"  cried  the  gentleman, 
dropping  the  handle  of  his  knife,  and 
bringing  up  the  point  horLeontaUy: 
*^  then,  yoong  man,''  he  added aolemn* 
ly,  '■'you  have,  but  I  won^t say  what  ! 
you  have  to  see.  I  won't  say — no,  not 
if  yen  conld  cover  this  table  with 
l^oldefi  guineas^  and  ezjdaim  with  the  ^ 
pnefooi  ankar  eo  cngaguig  in  yontht" 
'  Mr  Peacock,  these  arc  yours,  if  you 
will  only  suy  what  1  have  to  see !'  " 

1  laujj;hed  outright — may  I  be  for- 
given for  tlie  boast,  but  I  Iwul  the  re- 
pntation  at  sdiool  of  a  pleasant  laugh* 
The  young  nian^s  fjice  grew  dark  at 
the  sound :  he  pushed  badt  \m  plate 
and  sigivcd. 

^*  Why,"  continued  his  friend,  **mj 
eonipanu>tt  here,  who  I  suppoee  Is 
about  your  own  agte,  he  could  U4l  you 
what  a  play  is !  he  could  tell  you  what 
Hfe  is.  Ue  has  viewed  the  mannera 
of  the  town :  *  peruaed  the  traders/ 
as  the  swan  poetically  remaiiei. 
ILave  yon  not,  my  lad,  eh?" 

Thus  directly  appealed  to,  the  boj 
looked  up  with  a  sinile  of  scorn  on 
his  lips.  "  Yes,  1  know  what  life  is^ 
and  I  say  tliat  life,  like  poverty,  has 
Btrange  bcdIcUowe,  Ask  me  what  * 
life  is  now,  and  I  say  a  m^odrama  ;  ^ 
ask  me  what  it  is  twenty  years  heno 
and  I  shall  say — " 

*^  A  farce  ? ''  put  m  his  comrade. 

^*No,  a  tragedy  —  or  comedy  as 
Congreve  wrote  it." 

»*  And  how  is  that?**  I  aaked, inter- 
ested and  somewhat  surpriaod  at  the 
tone  of  mv  eonteraporary, 

^^  \  ^  end^irithetnoilipllj 

oft  10,   Aly  friend  I 

haji  uo  L'luuiri/ ; 

"  *  Praise  frmn  Sir  TTtibw-t  Stanley/ 
hem — ycA— 1  IaI  I*tiacock  may  l)c  witty^ 
blit  hots  no  rogue/' 
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"  That  was  not  exactly  my  i 
iDg,"  said  the  boy  dryly. 

^^ '  A  £00  fior  your  meanliig,* "  as  the 
«wan  says.  ^^  Hallo,  you,  sir  I  Bully 
Host,  dewrthe  table,  fresh  tumblers — 
hot  water — sugar — lemoD,  and  the 
bottle's  outl  Smoke,  sir?"  and  Mr 
Peacock  <^red  me.  a  cigar. 

Upon  my  refusal,  he  carefully 
twirled  round  a  very  uninviting  speci- 
men of  some  &bulous  havannah — 
moistened  it  all  over,  as  a  boa-con- 
strictor may  do  the  ox  he  prepares 
for  deglntiti(Hi ;  bit  off  one  end,  and 
lighting  the  other  from  a  little  macliine 
for  that  purpose  which  he  drew  from 
his  pocket,  he  was  soon  absorbed  in 
a  Tigorous  effort  (which  the  damp 
inherent  in  the  weed  long  resisted) 
to  poison  the  suirounding  atmosphere. 
Therewith,  the  young  gentleman, 
either  from  emulation  or  in  self-de- 
fence, extracted  from  his  own  pouch 
a  cigar-case  of  notable  elegance,  being 
of  vdvet,  embroidered  apparently  by 
some  fair  hand,  for  ^^From  JuUef 
was  very  legibly  worked  thereon — 
selected  a  cigar  of  better  appearance 
than  that  in  favour  with  his  comrade, 
and  seemed  quite  as  familiar  with  the 
tobacco  as  he  had  been  with  the 
brandy. 

"Fast,  sir— fast  lad  that!"  quoth 
Mr  Peacock,  in  the  short  ga^s  which 
his  resolute  struggle  with  lus  unin- 
viting victim  al(»ie  permitted — "  no- 
thing but — (puff,  puff)— your  true — 
isuci — suck,)  syl — syl — sylva — does 
or  him.  Out,  by  the  Lord  1  Hhejaws 
of  darkness  have  devoured  it  up ;' "  and 
again  Mr  Peacock  applied  to  his  phos- 
phoric machine.  This  time  patience 
and  perseverance  succeeded,  and  the 
ihcart  of  the  cigar  responded  by  a  dull 
red  spark  (leaving  the  sides  wholly 
untouched^  to  the  indefatigable 
ardour  of  its  wooer. 

This  feat  accomplished,  Mr  Peacock 
exclaimed  triumphantly,  "And  now 
what  say  yon,  my  lads,  to  a  game  at 
cards? — three  of  us  —  whist  and  a 
donmiy  ? — ^nothing  better — eh  ?  "  As 
he  spoke,  he  produced  from  his  coat- 
pocket  a  red  silk  handkerchief,  a 
bunch  of  keys,  a  nightcap,  a  tooth- 
brush, a  piece  of  shaving-soap,  four 
Jumps  of  sugar,  the  remains  of  a  bun, 
a  razor,  and  a  pack  of  cards.  Select- 
ing the  last,  and  returning  its  motley 
accompaniments  to  the  abyss  whence 
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they  had  emerged,  he  turned  up,  with 
a  jerk  of  his  thumb  and  finger,  the 
knave  of  clubs,  and,  placing  it  on  the 
top  of  the  rest,  slapped  the  cards  em- 
phatically on  the  table. 

"  You  arc  very  good,  but  I  don't 
know  whist,"  said  I. 

"  Not  know  whist — not  been  to  a 
play  1  not  smoke  !  Then  pray  tell  ine, 
young  man,"  (said  he  majestically,  and 
with  a  frown,)  ^^  what  on  earth  you  do 
know!" 

Much  consternated  by  this  direct 
appeal,  and  greatly  asliamed  of  my 
ignorance  of  the  cardinal  points  of 
erudition  in  Mr  Peacock's  estimation, 
I  hang  my  head,  and  looked  do^n. 

"  That  is  right,"  renewed  Mr  Pea- 
cock, more  benignly ;  *^  vou  have  the 
ingenuous  shame  of  youth.  It  is  pro- 
mising, sir — ^  lowliness  is  young  ambi- 
tion's ladder,'  as  the  swan  says. 
Mount  the  first  stop,  and  learn  whist 
— sixpenny  points  to  begin  with." 

Notwithstanding  my  newness  ixt 
actual  life,  I  had  had  the  good  fortune 
to  learn  a  little  of  the  way  before  me, 
by  those  much- slandered  guides  called 
novels — ^works  which  are  often  to  the 
inner  world  what  maps  are  to  the 
outer;  and  sundry  recollections  of 
**  Gil  Bias"  and  the  "  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field "  came  athwart  me.  I  had  no 
wish  to  emulate  the  worthy  Moses, 
and  felt  that  I  might  not  have  even 
the  shagreen  spectacles  to  boast  of,  in 
my  negotiatious  with  tliis  new  Mr 
Jenkinson.  Accordingly,  shaking  my 
head,  I  called  for  my  bill.  As  I  took 
out  my  purse — knit  by  my  motlier — 
with  one  gold  piece  in  one  comer,  and 
sundry  silver  ones  in  the  other,  I  saw 
that  the  eyes  of  Mr  Peacock  twinkled. 

"  Poor  spirit,  sir!  poor  spirit,  young 
man!  ^This  avaiice  sticks  deep,* 
as  the  swan  beautifully  observes. 
*  Nothing  venture,  nothing  have.' " 

"  Nothing  have,  nothing  venture," 
I  retiumed,  plucking  up  spirit. 

"Nothing  have!  —  Young  sir,  do 
you  doubt  my  solidity — my  capital — 
my  *  golden  joys  ? ' " 

"  Sir,  I  spoke  of  myself.  I  am  not 
rich  enough  to  gamble." 

"  Gamble  1"  exclaimed  Mr  Peacock, 
in  virtuous  indignation — "Gamble! 
what  do  you  mean,  sir  ?  You  insult 
me !"  and  he  rose  threateningly,  and 
slapped  his  white  hat  on  his  wig. 

"Pshaw!    let   him   alone,  Hal,'' 
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sjiid  the  boy  coatempttioiLily.  '*  Sir, 
if  he  La  imperlmcut,  thrash  hitn.'^ 
(This  wtis  to  me.) 

**  Impcrtiiieat  I— thrash  !*'  exclaimed 
ilr  Peacock^  waxiuif  very  red;  but 
catching  the  sueer  ou  bis  companioira 
lip,  M  »at  dowu,  aud  subsided  iuto 
i^ullen  sLIeuce. 

Me iin while  1  paid  my  bill.     This 

uty,  rarely  a  cheerful  one,  perforaied, 

■  looked  round  for  my  knapsack,  and 

perceived    that    it  was  in  the  boy's 

I  hands.    He  wiis  veiy  coolly  reading 

[the  addreAi  which,  in  case  of  aeci- 

flouts,  I  bad  i)rttdently  placed  on  it — 

rbistratus  Caxton,  Esq.,  — —  Hotel, 

Street,  — ,  Strand- 

I  took  my  knapsack  from  him,  more 

surprised  at  such  a  breach  of  good 

manners  iu  a  voting  gentleman  who 

-knew  life  so  well,  than  I  should  have 

1  been  at  a  similar  error  on  the  part  of 

"lilr  Peacock.     He  made  no  apolog}-, 

bnt   nodded  farewttl,    and  sti'ctched 

himself  at  full  length  ou  the  bench. 

Mr  Peacock,  now  absorbed  in  a  game 


of  patience,  voachsafed  no  rotiu-n  to 
my  parting  salutation,  and  in  another 
moment  I  was  alone  on  the  high-road. 
My  thoughts  turned  long  upon  tho 
young  man  I  bad  lefi :  mixed  with  a 
sort  of  instinctive  compassionate  fore- 
boding of  an  ill  future  for  one  with 
such  habits,  and  hi  such  companion- 
ship, 1  felt  an  involuntary  admiia- 
tioa,  less  even  for  bis  good  looks 
than  his  ease,  auducity,  and  the  care- 
less superiority  he  a^dumcd  over  a 
comrade  so  much  older  than  himself. 
The  day  wa^j  far  gone  when  I  saw 
the  spires  of  a  town  at  which  I  in- 
tended to  rest  for  the  night.  The 
horn  of  a  coach  behind  made  mo 
turn  my  head,  and,  as  the  vehicle 
passed  me,  I  saw  on  the  outside  Mr 
Peacock,  still  struggling  with  a  cigar 
— it  could  scarcely  be  the  same^aud 
bis  young  friend  stretched  on  the  roof 
amongst  the  luggage,  leaning  his 
band^orae  head  ou  his  hand,  and 
apparently  nnobservant  both  of  me 
and  every  one  else. 
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t«m  apt^udgiug  egotistically,  per- 
froni  my  own  experience — to 
[measme   a  young  mau^s    chances  of 
rwhat  \&  termed  practical  success  iu 
life,  by  what  may  seem  at  first  two 
very  vulgar  gualities ;  viz.,  hb  in^iiil- 
Lfiitiveuess  and  his  animal  vivacity.  A 
'curiosity  which    springs   forward  to 
examine  (txitvy  tldng  new  to  his  infor- 
mation— a  nervous  activity,  approach- 
ing   to    restle^sueHs,    which    rarely 
allows  bodily  fatigue  to  interfere  with 
R»mo  object  in  view— constitute,  in 
my  mind,  very  profitable   stock  in 
hand  to  begin  the  world  with. 

Tired  as  I  was,  after  I  had  per- 
formed my  ablutiouf?,  and  refreshed 
I  myself  in  the  little  coffee-room  of  the 
inn  at  which  I  put  up,  with  the  pedes- 
trian's l>4?st   bcvoragc,   familiar    and 
uft-c4dumnialed  tesi,  1  could  not  resist 
the  temptation  of  the  broad  bustling 
street,  which,  lighted  with  {,'^^5,  shone 
ou  me  through  the  dim  windows  of 
the  coffee- room.     1  had  uever  before 
.  eeeu  a  hirge  town,  and  the  contrast  of 
I  lamp-lit,  bnsy   night   in  the  streets, 
I  with  sober,  deserted  night  iJi  the  lanes 
^  and  fields,  struck  me  forcibly. 

I  sauntered  out,  ihereforc,  jostling 
and  Jostled,  now  gazing  at  the  win- 


dows, now  hmrried  along  the  tide  of 
life,  till  I  found  myself  before  a  cook^g 
shop,  round  whieli  duslered  a  suiall 
knot  of  house wtvt;s,  citizens,  and 
hungry -looking  children.  "While  con- 
templating this  group,  and  man^elliug 
how  it  corner  to  pass  that  the  staple 
business  of  earth's  majority  is  how, 
when,  and  where  to  cat,  my  ear  was 
struck  with  '*  ^In  Troy  there  lies  the 
scene,*  as  the  illujjtrions  Will  re- 
marks." 

Looking  round,  I  perceived  Mi*  Pea- 
cock poiuting  his  stick  towards  an  open 
doorway  next  to  the  cook's  shop, 
the  hafl  beyond  which  was  lighted 
w ith  gjis,  while,  puuited  in  black  let* 
ters  ou  a  pane  uf  gbiss  over  the  door, 
was  the  word  ^'  Billiards," 

Suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  i\\t 
speaker  plunged  at  once  into  tho  ai>er- 
ture  iind  vanished.  The  boy-com- 
panion was  following  more  sloivly, 
when  his  eye  caught  mine.  A  slight 
blush  came  over  his  dark  cheek  ;  ha 
Btopi^ed,  and  leaning  against  the  door- 
jambs,  gazed  on  me  hai*d  and  long 
before  he  siud— '*Well  met  again, 
sb- !  Yon  find  it  hard  to  amuse  your- 
self ill  thb  dull  place  ;  the  nights  ans 
long  out  of  London," 
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"  Oh,"  said  I,  ingenuously,  "  every 
thing  here  amuses  me  ;  the  lights,  the 
shops,  the  crowd ;  but,  then,  to  me 
every  thing  is  new." 

The  youth  came  from  his  lounging- 
place  and  moved  on,  as  if  inviting  me 
to  walk ;  while  he  answered,  rather 
with  bitter  sullenncss,  than  the  melan- 
choly his  words  expressed — 

^^  One  thing,  at  least,  cannot  be  new 
to  you;  it  is  an  old  truth  with  us 
before  we  leave  the  nursery — *  What- 
ever is  worth  having  must  be  bought ; 
ergo^  he  who  cannot  buy,  has  nothing 
worth  having.' " 

"I  don't  think,"  said  I,  wisely, 
"  that  the  things  best  worth  having 
can  be  bought  at  all.  You  see  that 
poor  dropsical  jeweller  standing  before 
his  shop-door, — his  shop  is  the  finest 
in  the  street, — and  I  dare  say  he  would 
be  very  glad  to  give  it  to  you  or  me  in 
return  for  our  good  health  and  strong 
legs.  Oh  no !  I  think  with  my  father 
— *  All  that  are  worth  having  are  given 
to  all ; — that  is,  nature  and  labour.' " 

*^  Your  father  says  that ;  and  you 
go  by  what  your  rather  says  1  Of 
course,  all  fathers  have  preached  that, 
and  many  other  good  doctrines,  since 
Adam  preached  to  Cain ;  but  I  don't 
see  that  the  fathers  have  found  their 
sons  very  credulous  listeners." 

"  So  much  the  worse  for  the  sons," 
said  I  bluntly. 

"  Nature,"  continued  my  new  ac- 
quaintance, without  attending  to  my 
ejaculation — "nature  indeed  does  give 
ns  much,  and  nature  also  orders  each 
of  us  how  to  use  her  gifts.  If  nature 
gave  you  the  propensity  to  drudge, 
you  will  drudge ;  if  she  gives  me  the 
ambition  to  rise,  and  the  contempt 
for  work,  I  may  rise — ^but  I  certainly 
shall  not  work." 

"Oh,"  said  I,  "you  agree  with 
Squills,  I  suppose,  and  fancy  we  are 
all  guided  by  the  bumps  on  our  fore- 
hea3s?" 

"  And  the  blood  in  our  veins,  and 
our  mother's  milk.  We  inherit  other 
things  besides  gout  and  consumption. 
So  you  always  do  as  your  father  tells 
you  I  Good  boy  I" 

I  was  piqued.  Why  we  should 
be  ashamed  of  being  taunted  for 
goodness,  I  never  could  under- 
stand ;  bat  certainly  I  felt  humbled. 
However  I  answered  sturdily— "If 
yon  had  as  good  a  father  as  I  have, 
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you  would  not  think  it  so  very  extra- 
ordinary to  do  as  he  tells  you." 

"  Ah !  so  he  is  a  very  good  father, 
is  he  I  He  must  have  a  great  trust 
in  your  sobriety  and  steadiness  to  let 
you  wander  about  the  world  as  he 
does.  " 

"  I  am  going  to  join  him  in  Lon- 
don." 

"In  London!  Oh,  does  he  live 
there  ?  " 

"  He  is  going  to  live  there  for  some 
time." 

"  Then,  perhaps,  we  may  meet.  I, 
too,  am  going  to  town." 

"  Oh,  we  shall  be  sure  to  meet 
there ! "  said  I,  with  frank  gladness  ; 
for  my  interest  in  the  young  man  was 
not  diminished  by  his  conversation, 
however  much  I  disliked  the  senti- 
ments it  expressed. 

The  lad  laughed,  and  his  laugh  was 
peculiar.  It  was  low,  musical,  but 
hollow  and  artificial. 

"  Sure  to  meet !  London  is  a  large 
place :  where  shall  you  be  found  ?  " 

I  gave  him,  without  scruple,  the 
address  of  the  hotel  at  which  I  ex- 
pected to  find  my  father ;  although  his 
deliberate  inspection  of  my  knapsack 
must  already  have  apprised  him  of  that 
address.  He  listened  attentively,  and 
repeated  it  twice  over,  as  if  to  impress 
it  on  his  memory ;  and  we  both 
walked  on  in  silence,  till,  turning  up 
a  small  passage,  we  suddenly  found 
ourselves  in  a  large  churchyard, — a 
flagged  path  stretched  diagonally 
across  it  towards  the  market-place, 
on  which  it  bordered.  In  this  church- 
yard, upon  a  grave-stone,  sat  a 
young  Savoyard ;  his  hurdy-gurdy,  or 
whatever  else  his  instrument  might  be 
called,  was  on  his  lap ;  and  he  was 
gnawing  his  crust,  and  feeding  some 
poor  little  white  mice  (standing  on 
their  hind-legs  on  the  hurdy-gurdy) 
as  merrily  as  if  he  had  chosen  the 
gayest  resting-place  in  the  world. 

We  both  stopped.  The  Savoyard, 
seeing  us,  put  his  arch  head  on  one 
side,  showed  all  his  white  teeth  in 
that  happy  smile  so  peculiar  to  his 
race,  and  in  which  poverty  seems  to 
bee  so  blithely,  and  gave  the  handle 
of  his  instrument  a  turn. 

"  Poor  chUdl"  said  L 

"Aha,  you  pity  him  I*  but  why? 
According  to  your  rule,  Mr  Caxton, 
he  is  not  so  much  to  be  pitied ;  the 
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_.  opsieal  Jeweller  would  give  him  aa 
much  for  bis  lliub^s  and  health  oa  for 
oura  i  How  is  it — auswer  me,  sou  of 
BO  whe  a  father — ^that  no  one  pities 
the  dropsical  jewelJcr,  imd  all  pily 
Callby  Savo^ai'd?  It  i«,  sir, 
there  is  a  stern  trutli  which 
bnger  tliaii  aJl  Spru'tan  lessons — 
Poverty  is  the  mast4?r-iU  of  the  worUL 
Dok  round.  Does  ixiverty  leave  its 
\rns  over  tbe  |; rave 8  ?  Look  at  tbat 
tomb  fenced  round ;  read  that 
ascription: — 'Virtues'— *  best  of 
ads'— '  affectionate  father' — 
Snrotjsolable  grief — ^sleepj?  in  the 
yful  hoi>c/  &c.,  4&C.  Do  yon  sop- 
oso  theac  stonele-ss  mounds  hide  no 
U6t  of  what  were  men  just  as  good  ? 
kit  no  epitaph  tells  their  vutuea  ; 
speaks  their  wives'  grief ;  or  pro- 
}  joyful  hope  to  them  T* 


**  Does  it  matter  ?  Does  God  care 
for  tbeepitapb  and  tomliatoue?*' 

**  iJatc  rjuriicha  ami  f  **  said  thc 
Savoyard,  in  hid  toacliing  patois^  still 
siuiliug,  and  holding  out  hla  little 
hand. 

Therein  I  dropped  a  small  coin. 
Thc  Iwy  c\inced  his  gratitude  by  a 
new  turn  of  the  hurdv-prnrdy. 

'*That  i&  not  labour/'  said  my  com- 
paniuu;  *'and  had  you  found  him  at 
work,  you  had  given  him  nothing.  I 
too  have  my  instrument  to  play  upon, 
and  my  mice  to  see  after.     Adieu  I  '* 

He  waved  his  haud^  and  strode  irre- 
verently over  the  graves  back  in  the 
dii'eetiun  we  had  come. 

I  stood  before  the  fine  tomb  with 
Its  fine  epitaph  ;  the  Savoyard  lookod 
at  mjQ  wistfully. 
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The  Savoyard  looked  at  mo  wist- 
alJy.    I  wii*hed  to  enter  into  conver- 
ation  with  him«    That  was  not  easy^ 
lowever,  I  began  t— 
risis!iTRATr>4. — **  You  mast  be  often 
Dngry  enough^  ray  poor  boy*    Do  the 
bice  feed  you  T^ 
Savoyard  pnt^  bis  head  on  one 
de,  iibakcs  it,  and  strokes  his  mice. 
Pi&ri^TRATrs.  —  ^*  You    are    very 
tnd  of  the  mico  ;  they  are  your  only 
lends,  I  fear/' 

SAVoyAUD^  evidently  n    '  id- 

a^  Pisistratns,  rubs  his  ly 

.  ^'  u  uum  -'►irly 

'S  a  turn  to 
-Ijuiuv.  1  iir  liiiee  playun- 
"  '  over  the  grave, 

thi»n    t  ^ 

11*  li  t7o  M'  ur 

bell 

8a^ '  ■     '        '    n* 

elders — bi  J  'M  ih^  graaa 

— playm  ^  \  ^  nd  aoawers 

~  Diubly. 

Pi*i«fTRATrrt,  br  the  help  of  Latin 

that    the    Savoyard 

uic«  are  alive  and  tbe 

4^uruy  is  iwi— "  Yea,  a  live 

betler  tliaa  ft  4Md  one. 

bead  vche- 
Hj—  ^^-^ — ...  .  ^.u£llciiaa,iioa 
mr*  and  atrikea  ii|»  a  IWdj  air 
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on  the  slandered  instrument.  The 
Savoyard's  face  brightens— he  looka 
happy  :  tbe  mice  run  from  the  graye 
into  his  bosom. 

Pisi^TRATUa,  aifectcd. — "  Havo  you 
a  father — An  vivat  pater?" 

Savoyard^  with  his  face  OTercasL 
— **  No— eccellenza  l"  then  pausing  a 
Uttic,  he  says  briakly,  "  Si-Si  V  and 
plays  a  solemn  air  on  the  hurdy* 
gurdy — stops — areata  one  hand  oa  the 
iostmment,  and  ralfles  the  other  to 
heaven* 

PisisTRATua  understands* — **The 
father  is  like  the  hnrdy- gurdy,  at  once 
dead  and  living.  Tbe  mere  fonn  is  a 
(I  !  *'"i;:,  but  the  music  lives/* 
1  drops  another  small  piece 

0.  ..,ct  ou  the  ground,  and  turns 
away. 

"  God  help  and  God  bless  thee, 
Savoyard.  Thou  hast  done  Pisistra- 
tus  all  the  good  in  thc  world,  Thoa 
hast  corrected  Xh^  hard  wisdom  of 
the  young  gentleman  In  the  velveteen 

iacket ;  Pisi^tratus  is  a  better  Lad  for 
laving  stopped  to  listen  to  thee/^ 

I  regained  the  entrance  to  tbe 
churchyard— I  looked  back — there 
sate  t:"  '^  ■'  ' '  '       n'% 

gravr  ja 

FT^V  '  'I  »  tien 

I  :^hand 

tw  ;-*..».. ...^^  ^^,..^*.        ,>tjd  hein 

and  Ck>d  Uces  tfaee,  jronag  Savoyard.^* 


I 
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How  far  is  the  application  to  France, 
M  the  epithet  employed  in  the  title 
that  heida  these  pages,  a  misnomer? 
This  is  a  question  that  would  be  an- 
flwered  very  differently  by  those  who 
fltndy  its  state  of  feeling,  and  those 
who  jndge  its  position  by  mere  estab- 
lished fact.  That  the  fact  and  the 
feeling  are  completely  at  issne  throagh- 
OBt  the  oonntry,  is  undoubted,  inSs- 
potable*  A  republican  goyemment 
has  b^n  established  by  the  coup  de 
tmdn  of  a  small  minority  in  France — 
has  been  accepted  by  the  hesitation  of 
«nrprise — has  been  maintained  by  the 
desire  of  peace  and  order : — so  fieu*  goes 
fact.  Republican  principles  were 
batefol  to  the  immense  majority  of 
the  country  at  large  in  the  past,  un- 
congenial to  its  habits  and  sentiments, 
impossible  according  to  its  views ;  they 
are  productive,  as  yet,  of  nothing  but 
confusion,  distress,  ruin,  riot,  and 
mistrust,  in  the  present;  they  are 
looked  upon  with  alarm  as  regards 
their  results  in  the  future : — so  much 
for  feding.  Fact  and  feeling,  then, 
are  at  variance  and  in  collision.  The 
result  of  the  conflict  lies  hidden  in  the 
mysteries  of  that  future,  the  issue  of 
which,  at  no  epoch  of  history,  perhaps, 
clearseeing  eyes  and  wise  foreseeing 
heads  could  less  pretend  to  predict, 
than  in  the  present  chaotic  hurly- 
burly  of  European  society.  The  poli- 
ticians who  declared  that  the  general 
spirit  of  the  country  in  France  was,  in 
their  vague  and  fantastic  language  of 
the  Chamber,  centre- gauche,  or  the 
advocate  of  liberal  progress,  may  have 
been  very  right, — ^but  republican  it 
never  was,  republican  it  is  not.  Re- 
publican— without  pretension  to  the 
audacity  of  a  prediction  but  just 
stated  as  Impossible^ — it  certainly  aoes 
not  as  yet  i4>pear  ever  likely  to  be- 
come. 

In  its  present  state  of  feeling,  then, 
France — that  Is  to  say,  the  country, 
tiie  provinces,  the  departments,  or 
whatever  France,  out  of  Paris,  may 
be  called—is  abont  as  much  genniBe 
repnblicaa,  aa  a  white  man  who  sad- 
daily  finds  his  face  smeared  over  with 
the  eoMBta  ef  a  blacking-botUe  iB  a 


genuine  negro.  But,  for  the  salce  of 
avoiding  that  confusion  of  terms  and 
ideas  in  which  the  French  themselves 
are  so  fond  of  indulging,  to  an  extent 
that  proves  the  deification  of  ^*  the 
vagne^'  to  take  far  higher  flights  among 
them,  especially  in  their  republican 
tenets,  than  any  flown  by  confused 
Grerman  head, — ^let  it  be  taken  as  a 
rule,  that  fact  is  to  have  the  prece- 
dence of  feeling,  as  in  most  matters  in 
the  world, — and  let  it  be  supposed  that 
the  misnomer  is  no  misnomer,  that 
there  has  been  no  mistake,  in  truth,  in 
the  title  of  ^^  Republican  France.'' 

Between  France  out  of  Paris  and 
France  in  Paris,  a  great  distinction, 
in  speaking  of  the  country,  must  al- 
ways be  drawn;  although,  in  the 
matter  of  republicanism  in  the  feelings 
<tf  the  mass,  the  same  blacking- bottie 
remark  might  be  applied  to  the 
majority  of  the  citizens  of  the  capital, 
as  to  ther  country  at  large.  No  family 
of  grown-up  daughters,  who  have  been 
tyrannically  kept  in  the  nursery  like 
children  when  they  no  longer  felt 
themselves  such,  and  made  to  wear 
mamma's  worn-out  dresses  scantily 
cnt  down  to  thdr  shapes,  could  be 
more  sundered  in  feeling  from  their 
lady-mother,  and  jealous  of  her  over- 
grown charms,  her  gaiety,  her  splen- 
dour, and  her  power,  than  the 
departments, — kept  in  the  nursery 
upon  centralisation  system,  and 
fed  upon  the  bread -and -milk  of 
msigniflcance, — are  of  the  tyrannical 
supremacy,  the  overweening  superi- 
ority, and  the  disdainful  airs,  af- 
fected to  her  despised  progeny 
by  Mother  Paris.  The  pursuance  of 
the  concentrating  system  has  thus 
produced  an  estrangement  in  the 
family, — a  Jealousy  and  spite  on  the 
one  hand,  a  greater  and  increasing 
assumption  of  airs  of  supremacy  on 
the  other.  The  family  ties  between 
Paris  and  Fruice  are  as  wholly  dis- 
united as  family  ties  can  be,  in  the 
necessities  of  a  more  or  less  intimate 
connexion :  the  mother  has  isolated, 
in  her  despotism,  herself  from  her  chil- 
dren, the  children  have  imbibed  dis- 
trust wd  fBvy  of  the  motbor.    The 


Eipublican 

Dfleqnence  la*  tbat  there  are  two 
£tmct  famiL'es  in  feeling,  —  there 
two  Frances  ;  tliere  is  the  France 
Paris,  of  Paris  that  asserts  its 
^ht  to  be  all  France,  and  the  France 
the  departments,  that,  in  spite 
of  the  assertions  of  Paris,  desire 
to  pot  in  their  little  claim  for  a 
small  share  in  the  name^  and  would 
like  to  have  their  own  little  fingers  in 
the  pies  of  revolutions,  and  elianges  of 
government  in  the  family,  that  mamnm 
cooks  np.  Trtie,  they  are  snppoaed 
_to  eat  at  the  same  table,  bnt  mamma 
)  all  the  tit'bits.  They  have  a  voice 
__  the  familv  council,  bnt  it  is  wheii 
mamma  has  alreadv  issued  ber  dictum^ 
and  declared  that  such  and  such  things 
shall  be  as  she  has  decided  it.  They 
help  to  support  the  family  estabUsb« 
Bent  with  tlic  moneys  which  mamma 
'  Clares  the}'  must  contribute  out 
their  heritage  ;  but  then  maramaj 
jley  declare,  J?pends  a  most  undue 
oportion  upon  herself,  in  dressing 
erselfout  with  Oner}^,  keeping  np  an 
Dnec^ia^arT  state,  and  throwing  away 
I  sums  confided  to  her  to  overpay 
[throng  of  nnndy  onhangers,  with  all 
pe  prodigfilLty  of  fear;  while  they,  the 
Hit  daughters,  are  made  to  put  up 
!it!i  cast -0 If  finery,  and  to  be  thwarted 
bd  twitted  by  harsh  governesse?i, 
ad  to  fight,  as  best  they  maj',  with 
obstreperous  herd  of  unpaid  pen- 
Dners,  which  mamma's  mismauage- 
ent  has  excited  to  uproar ;  and  then, 
ter  all,  to  kiss  hands  and  thank 
mamma  for  whatever  they  can  get, 
—scanty  sugar-phims  and  many  cufls. 
Is  this  to  be  endured?  The  children 
rumble  much,  and  particularly  since 
nma  has  chosen  to  make  changes 
the  direction  of  the  household 
ablishment  of  which  they  by  no 
eans  approve,  and  has  only  produced 
Dfnston  and  disorder  in  it.  But  at 
esent  they  can  do  no  more  than 
iimble ;  mamma  has  the  rod,  and 
cy  know  that  she  will  use  it ; 
urn  ma  has  the  supreme  influence?, 
id  habit  makes  them  think  they 
DAt  abide  by  it.  There  is  no  doubt, 
the  same  timci  that  the  children 
Q.I  T.>r->nt  would  unite  in  a  common 
I  m  were  the  family  honoar 
to  ^:rd  against  an  attack  from 

any  adversaiy  to  the  family  out  of 
the  hougc.  Tlieir  intestine  jealonsies 
would  bo  forgotten  for  the  time,  for 
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the  maintenance  of  the  conomon 
good — a  fancied  good;  for,  after 
all,  mother  and  daughters  have 
the  same  blood,  the  same  temper 
and  character,  the  same  vain-glory, 
conceit,  and  imtabilityT  the  same 
strong  prejudices  of  ignorance ;  and 
they  would  join  hands  and  'clamour 
together  iu  the  same  opposition  to  the 
stranger.  But  thia  common -cause 
making,  upon  occasions  of  extraordi- 
nary pressnre  from  without,  detracts 
nothing,  at  other  tirae.^,  from  the  mis- 
trust, jealousy,  and  angry  anaceptl- 
bilitrof  the  children  In  internal  atfairs. 
In  momenta  of  family  crisis,  will 
matters  always  go  on  as  heretofore  ? 
Nurseries  will  be  obstrepemus  some- 
times, and  children  will  revolt,  and 
mammas  may  pass  very  uncomfort- 
able moments  in  the  face  of  angry 
daughters  in  rebellion.  Will  the 
children  take  upon  themselves,  at 
hist,  to  protest  ngainst  mamma's  dis- 
dainful commands,  and  assert  a  will 
of  their  own,  and  a  right  to  think  for 
themselves?  This  question  is  ono 
upon  the  solution  of  which  deponda 
the  fate  of  France,  as  well  as  upon  the 
many  tlionaand  chances  which  the 
capricious  and  ever-shifting  galea  of 
a  revolutionary  atmosphere  may,  at 
any  moment,  suddenly  blow,  like  a 
spark  into  a  powder  barrel,  shattering 
the  face  of  tJie  past,  and  changing 
the  direction  of  the  future.  Twice 
already,  since  the  revolution  of  Feb- 
rnary,  has  the  question  been  nearly 
answered  in  the  aftirmative.  The 
last  instance,  of  which  more  anon, 
may  be  taken  as  a  striking  proof 
that  the  children  may  possibly  not 
always  submit  to  the  dictates  of 
the  mother, — ^that  family  mistmst 
may  break  out  into  family  qnarrelt 
ana  family  quarrel  in  nations  is 
civil  war*  \\Tio  again,  however, 
may  venture  to  predict  what  shall  be 
the  destinies  of  Republican  France, — 
what  web  of  darkness  or  of  light,  of 
blood- streaked  stuff  or  of  gold- 
threaded  tissue,  it  may  be  weaving 
with  its  agitated  and  troubled  hands, 
or  what  force  it  may  interpose  to 
tear  the  work  to  shreds  before 
it  be  even  yet  completed?  Most 
may  fear,  none  may  say.  But  pre- 
dict i  on »  npon  whatever  cunning  fore- 
sight It  may  bo  baaed,  must  always 
cull  A  sort  of  feeling  of  inspiration^ 
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nearly  allied  to  superstition,  to  its 
aid :  and  thus  the  fanciful  mind  may, 
without  taking  upon  itself  the  airs  of 
a  Pythoness,  give  way  to  a  little  super- 
stition, and  yet,  perhaps,  be  not  too 
strongly  condemned  of  folly.  There  ex- 
ists an  old  prophecy  in  France,  emanat- 
ing from  a  monk  of  the  middle  ages, 
the  authenticity  of  which  cannot  be 
tloubted,  or,  at  all  events,  cannot  be 
disputed,  in  as  far  as  it  was  in  well- 
known  existence  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  century.  It  predicts,  in 
mystic  language, — dark,  it  is  true,  but 
wonderfully  clear  after  its  verification, 
— all  the  many  revolutionary  changes 
that  have  taken  place  in  France,  and 
now  once  more  proclaims  the  reign 
of  the  "  sons  of  Brutus."  "  Armed 
men^"  it  distinctly  says,  ^^  will  march 
upon  the  doomed  city,"  "  sword  and 
fire  will  prevail  against  it,"  "  the' 
wolves  will  devour  each  other."  May 
the  seeming  superstition  of  a  fantasti- 
cal question  be  pardoned  1  May  not 
these  words  refer  to  the  future  out- 
break of  the  provinces  of  France 
against  the  capital  ?  If  they  do,  m 
what  sense,  with  what  tendencies,  to 
forward  the  views  of  what  party,  may 
it  be  ?  Be  that  as  it  may,  however, 
it  is  not  the  obscure  future  that  is 
dealt  with  here,  but  the  present  con- 
fusedtmd  uncertain  state  of  Eepnblican 
Finance. 

As  it  may  be  inferred  from  what  has 
been  said,  Paris,  then,  has  put  on  its 
crown,  as  capital,  to  some  purpose. 
Never  did  despot  assert  his  right  to 
dictate  his  autocratic  will  to  serfs  and 
slaves  more  authoritatively  than  does 
revolutionary  and  republican  Paris 
to  the  provinces  of  France.  No 
three-tailed  Bashaw  of  old  melo- 
drams  could  be  more  imperative  in 
his  ordinances,  more  arrogant  in 
the  conviction  of  the  indispatability 
of  his  will.  The  bare  supposition 
that  the  provinces  could  have  a  will 
of  their  own  would  strike  Paris  dumb 
with  astonishment.  Paris  has  been 
accustomed  to  consider  itself  not  only 
as  the  heart,  but  the  head,  and  the 
arms  and  legs  to  boot,  of  the  whole 
country.  The  inert  body  has  no  more, 
in  its  consideration,  to  do,  than  allow 
itself  to  be  fed  with  what  scanty  mor- 
sels of  bounty  and  importance  Paris 
may  choose  to  afford,  and  then  not  to 
dare  to  gmmble  afterwards  if  the  food 


prove  unsavoury  to  its  tastes,  or  in- 
digestible to  its  susceptibilities.  Paris 
is  "  Sir  Oracle,"  and,  when  it  speaks, 
no  provincial  ^*  dog  dare  bark." 
Paris,  thus,  is  the  great  type  of 
the  mainspring  of  the  national  cha- 
racter, —  which  works  sometimes, 
we  allow,  for  good  as  well  as  for 
evil: — namely,  of  that  mixture  of 
vanity  and  overweening  conceit,  which 
may  be  found  at  the  bottom  of  almost 
every  action  of  the  French.  It  calls 
itself  "  the  great  capital  of  the 
civilised  world ;"  and  thus  considers 
that,  although  the  departments  may  be 
admitted  to  the  reflected  rays  of  lustre 
that  emanate  from  its  superior  glory, 
they  must  look  upon  themselves  as 
mere  satellites,  created  to  revolve  at  its 
liking  and  its  high  will,  and  perform 
their  revolutions  in  whatever  direction 
it  deems  fit  to  make  its  own  revolu- 
tion. LfCt  it  not  be  supposed  that  this 
representation  is  exaggerated,  or  that 
it  proceeds  from  ,the  distorted  views 
of  a  foreigner.  Hear  the  Parisian  him- 
self speak  ;  list  to  his  expressions  of 
contompt  for  those  unknown  and  bar- 
barous regions  called  departments; 
mark  how  he  asserts  the  unutterable 
superiority  of  his  Parisian  essence ; 
see  how  he  tosses  his  head  and  curls 
his  lip  with  an  infinitely  aristocratic  air, 
when  he  condescends  to  notice  them 
with  a  word ;  and  never  was  Paris  more 
eager  in  the  maintenance  of  its  tyran- 
nical supremacy ;  never  was  it  more 
despotically  and  autocratically  dis- 
posed ;  never  more  aristocratic,  to  use 
the  pet  phrase  of  the  day,  than  under 
the  rule  of  aoi-disant  liberty,  and  of 
liberty  of  opinion,  above  all  other 
liberties  proclaimed  by  the  French 
republic. 

What  were  the  expressions  of  the 
first  republican  minister  of  the  interior, 
that  type  of  republican  exclusiveness 
and  despotism,  in  his  famous  and 
rather  too  famous  bulletins  de  la  re^ 
publiquey  issued  to  all  France  as  the 
language  and  opinions  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  day  ?  Paris,  they  informed 
the  world,  was  the  heai't  of  France, 
from  which  all  life  and  living  principle 
emanated,  through  which  every  drop 
of  the  country's  blood  must  flow,  in 
order  that  it  might  beat  in  unison,  and 
be  refreshed  with  true  republican 
vitality.  Paris,  they  said  again,  was 
the  hand  that  had  created  and  fashioned 
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the  republic,  and  tbat  wm  to  direct  its 
steps,  lead  It  vigorously  forward  in  its 
way — as  it  was  the  head  that  conceived, 
it  was  the  hand  that  executed  :  it 
was  more  than  all  this,  it  was  the  aaul 
of  France — the  pure  and  true  essence 
emanatuQg  from  the  new  deity,  the  re- 
public, raris,  they  asserted  in  as 
many  direct  words,  was  the  mistress 
whose  will  was  to  be  obeyed.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  point  out  how  little 
such  declarations  were  in  accordance 
with  republican  principles,  what  little 
affinity  they  had  with  the  three  great 
watchwords  of  the  day,  "  Lil^rty, 
Equality,  and  Fraternity."  Repub- 
licanism in  France,  according  to  those 
old  traditions,  to  which  those  who  call 
themselves  the  only  true  and  pure  re- 
publicans seem  always  to  be  looking 
back  as  the  only  true  and  pure  models 
for  theur  admiration  and  imitation, 
was  always  based  upon  despotism, 
supported  by  constraint,  compulsion, 
violence,  and  even  terrorism ;  and  the 
first  efforts  of  modem  republicanism 
were  evidently  exerted  to  place  their 
old,  newfangled,  statue  of  bastard 
liberty  upon  the  same  heterogeneous 
pedestal.  The  uastructions  of  the  same 
Bashaw- minister  to  the  emissaries 
whom  he  despatched  as  Bashaws  of 
lesser  and  fewer  tails  into  the  provinces, 
to  see  that  they  were  duly  disposed  to 
fall  down  and  worship  the  Goddess  Re- 
public, that  had  been  set  up,  were 
modelled  after  the  same  and  still 
rougher  fashion. 

The  missionaries  were  invested  with 
autocratic  powers  to  make  and  unmake 
according  to  their  own  autocratic  will; 
to  send  away  functionaries  who  might 
appear  lukewarm  in  the  cause ;  to  put 
in  their  places  such  acolytes  as  might 
better  serve  the  altars  of  the  goddess, 
and  to  offer  up  sacrifices  to  her,  civil 
and  military,  judicial  and  political,  as 
they  might  think  pleasing  to  the  di- 
vinity, or  convenient  and  agreeable  to 
their  own  hates  and  prejudices.  They 
were  particularly  requested  to  travatU 
kr  the  country,  to  torture  it,  as  the 
French  phrase  goes ;  and  were  taught, 
if  they  could  not  hammer  the  hard  and 
unbending  metal  of  departmental 
feeling  to  the  shape  they  fancied,  just 
gently  to  make  the  iron  red-hot  with 
the  fire  of  terrorism,  and  then  twist  it 
to  the  suitable  form.  How  well  the 
workmen,  in  many  instances,    per- 


formed the  task— how  well  they  em- 
ployed the  fiery  passions  of  the  mob  to 
produce  the desiied red-hot  effect,  and 
then  strike — ^is  a  matter  of  historical 
fact. 

In  the  elections  for  the  National 
Assembly,  the  same  dogmas  of  repub- 
lican religion  were  strenuously  en- 
forced. No  emissaries  of  the  Inqui- 
sition ever  used  more  moral  violence 
to  propagate  a  faith  among  suspected 
schismatics,  than  did  these  ministers 
of  republican  despotism  to  enforce  the 
full,  entire,  and  uttermost  doctrines  of 
their  creed,  even  to  the  minutest 
articles.  Where  the  moral  influence  ap- 
peared unlikely  to  penetrate  as  deeply 
into  men's  hearts  as  was  desired,  other 
and  more  direct  methods  were  adopted 
to  make  entire  converts ;  and,  when 
these  methods  were  found  too  mild  ta 
work  the  intendedeffect,  and  purge  the 
land  of  moderatism  and  anti-whole- 
hog- ism,  another  stronger  and  more 
racking  dose  was  administered :  the 
mob  was  excited  to  overawe  with 
threat  and  terrorism,  and,  where  it 
could  not  prevent,  to  destroy.  How 
should  the  departments  dare  to  have  a 
will  of  their  own  V  The  febellioua 
children  were  to  be  whipped  like 
schoolboys  into  learning  their  lessons 
of  pure  and  undefiled  republicanism, 
and  reciting  them  as  Master  Commis- 
sioner taught  them ;  there  was  no 
better  rod  in  pickle  for  such  naughty 
urchins  than  the  scourge  of  the  fury 
of  a  mob,  carefully  taught  another 
lesson,  and  one  it  was  not  slow  of 
learning — namely,  that  it  was  master, 
and  must  consu-ain  obedience  to  ita 
will;  while,  in  fact,  itself  obeyed  the 
influence,  and  was  the  instrument  of 
the  master-spirit  that  ruled  up  above,^ 
and  made  the  best,  or  rather  the  worst 
use  of  its  rule.  That  all  these  mea- 
sures failed  in  a  great  measure— those 
of  violence  as  well  as  those  of  moral 
constraints— is  attributable  to  a  variety 
of  complicated  reasons,  connected  with 
the  present  sUte  of  the  departments ; 
and  the  how  and  why  they  failed,, 
will  be  the  subject  of  a  few  considera- 
tions presently. 

What,  again,  were  the  expressions 
of  the  more  violent  and  so-called  only 
true  republican  party  in  the  capital^ 
proceeding  from  its  organs,  the  clubs^ 
upon  the  same  occasion  of  the  elec- 
tions?    To  all  the  candidates  wha 
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presented  tbemselves  before  them,  the 
game  qnestion  was  propoanded.  If, 
when  the  votes  of  all  France  were 
taken,  it  shoold  be  fonnd  that  the 
departments  declared  themselves 
averse  to  the  establishment  of  a  re- 
pablic,  what  would  be  the  duty  they 
would  have  to  perform, — what  steps 
would  they  take  ?  Those  who  did  not 
declare  that  they  would  turn  against 
that  National  Assembly,  of  which 
they  themselves  might  then  be  mem- 
bers, and  take  up  arms  to  march  upon 
it,  were  denounced  as  traitors  to  their 
country,  unworthy  of  the  votes  of  tme 
men,  and  hooted  from  the  tribune,  in 
which  they  had  dared  to  stand  forward 
as  fhture  representatives  of  the  people. 
It  would  have  been  in  vain  to  insinu- 
ate to  these  good  gentlemen,  that,  in 
the  application  of  the  principle  of 
nniversal  suffrage,  in  which  cv&rj  man 
waa  not  only  an  elector,  but  eligible 
as  representative,  the  voice  of  the  ma- 
jority would  be  the  voice  of  all  France; 
and  that  it  was  for  all  France,  by  the 
voice  of  its  majority,  to  decide  upon 
the  form  of  government  best  suited  to 
all  France.  In  vain,  indeed.  The 
ready  answer  would  invariably  have 
been — that  Paris  was  the  mistress  of 
France,  and  had  a  right  to  dictate 
its  will;  that  Paris  had  made  the 
revolution,  and  that,  consequently, 
Paris  was  privileged  to  support  the 
principles  of  that  revolution,  and  to 
arrogate  to  itself  all  its  advantages  : 
that  the  country  at  large,  in  fact,  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  give  in  its  ap- 
proval, and  be  happy  that  its  concur- 
rence was  so  fkr  demanded,  and  that, 
should  it  dare  to  have  an  opinion  of 
its  own,  woe  betide  it !  All  this  in- 
solent bombast  of  the  ultra  party  in 
Paris  might  have  been  spared,  how- 
ever ;  the  cause  of  **  Paris  v.  the  De- 
partments *'  was  never  called  into  the 
court  of  the  country.  The  departments 
had  accepted  the  establishment  of  the 
republic  as  v^fhit  accompli :  they  never 
desired  to  subvert  the  new  order  of 
things  by  another  convulsion,  that 
would  have  plunged  the  country,  al- 
ready 80  miserable,  into  an  increase  of 
misery ;  but  they  protested  in  favour 
of  a  republic  of  peace  and  order,  upon 
moderate  principles ;  and,  lo  and  be- 
hold, Paris  itself  combined  with  them 
in  this  desire.  The  disappointed  party 
of  the  dbreeting  master-sphrito  of  Parii 


have  been  none  the  less  furious  in 
their  expressions  of  contempt  for  the 
openly  declared  will  of  all  France. 
They  had  long  kicked  down  their  idol 
of  universal  suffrage  with  disdain,  as 
soon  as  they  had  fonnd  that,  in  spite 
of  all  the  hidden  machinery  they  had 
set  to  work  in  it,  the  idol  had  not 
obeyed  their  will,  or  declared  their 
oracles.  Universal  suffrage  they  pro- 
nounced a  hoax  :  constraint,  tyranny, 
anarchy,  conspiracy,  civil  war,  were 
proclaimed  by  them  the  only  true 
elements  of  the  only  tme  republic. 
Frantic  with  disappointment  at  the 
result  of  their  own  manoeuvres,  by 
which  they  had  been  caught  in  their 
own  toils,  they  seized  upon  the  pre- 
text of  sympathy  in  the  sorrows  of 
another  country;  and,  aided  by  the 
treachery  of  certain  of  their  own  party 
in  authority,  invaded  the  obnoxious 
Assembly,  overthrew  the  government 
for  an  hour,  and  proclaimed  a  terrorist 
government  of  theur  own.  Foiled 
again  in  this  audacious  attempt, /oi/!e^ 
at  least  far  the  time  being^  they  now 
endeavoured  to  patch  up  the  shaking 
soil  that  has  given  way  beneath  their 
feet,  and  plunged  their  leaders  into  a 
quagmire,  and  to  build  new  foundations 
for  fresh  aggressions  upon  the  discon- 
tent of  a  part  of  the  working-classes. 
For  this  purpose  they  have  taken  two 
newfangled  tools  into  their  hands,  the 
one  of  impulsion,  the  other  of  repul- 
sion—  the  one  of  enthusiasm,  the 
other  of  alarm ;  and  both  are  so 
vaguely  fashioned,  and  of  so  unin- 
telligible a  nature,  that  the  real 
fact  of  their  existence  can  never 
bo  proved,  although  their  use, 
theur  purpose,  and  theur  design,  in 
the  hands  of  these  men,  are  very 
clear.  The  one  of  these  tools  is  a 
bugbear,  a  phantom,  a  bogie,  to  which 
they  endeavour  to  give  as  terrific  an 
aspect  as  possible,  in  order  to  fright 
ignorant  men  over  into  their  own 
ranks.  This  evil  spirit,  they  declare, 
has  an  existence,  although  no  one 
ever  saw  it,  no  one  over  felt  it,  no  one 
ever  knew  where  it  dwells.  No  super- 
stitious people  was  ever  endeavoured 
to  be  worked  up  into  a  more  irre- 
fragable belief  of  some  mysterious 
demon  that  haunts  them  in  dark 
woods  and  obscure  places  to  devour 
them — nor,  generally,  with  more  com- 
plete Buocesa  over  the  credulous ;  for 
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'  U  the  most  powerful  agent  over 

be  miDds  of  the  massea,  and  more 

Bpecially  when  tlie  f<&ar  Is  of  the  un* 

Qown  and  mysterious  :  and  cortaiiily 

Ho  demon  waa  ever  described  with  a 

Bore  hideous  or  blacker  face.     This 

Ogie^  phantom^  bugbear,  is  a  supposed 

anenco  called    **  Keacliou/*     No 

form  is  given  to  it,  for  that 

^oidd  be  to  dcpiive  it  of  more  than 

half  its  terrf»rs.     No !  omne  ignotum 

pro  ttrribili  is  the  policy.     Nothing 

can  be  more  vague  or  indefinite  than 

Ma  ^ame  monsten  Ki^action ;  It  re* 

pains  an  Ossiauic  cloadlikc  spectre, 

'oating  no  one  knows  whence,  but 

inking  death  and  pestileuce  in  iu 

ain.    If  the  working-clasaca  suffer, 

i  is  tlie  Reaction,  they  are  toU!,  that 

i  the  cause  of  all  their  sutterings.    If 

their  exactions,  however  exorbi- 

int  and  impossible,  are  not  conc^dtd 

\  once,  it  is  because  that  horrible  Re- 

ction  labours  that  their  just  dcraaiids 

hoald  be  withheld.    11'  the  most  vio- 

ttt  of  their  own  body  arc  not  elected 

the  true  representatives  of   the 

ople,  it  is  because  that  pestilential 

ction  has  caat  n   spell  over  the 

I  of  all  the  electors.  The  Reaction 

D,  potent  demou  although  it  be, 

I  the  freaks  and  caprices  of  a  lesser 

imp ;    it  performs  the  strangest  and 

Bost  ineompreheusible  feats, — for  if  a 

'scontented  muss  of  workmen  revolt 

^successfully,  and  gain  not  their  en  da, 

it  was  the  Reaction  again  that  was  the 

Buse  of  all.  The  Reaction,  for  its  own 

He  reactionar}*  puii)osc?,  it  was,  that 

eacheroiisly  induced  them  to  revolt, 

Hien  they  thcmselvea  were  naturally 

Bclined  to  be  the  moat  peaceable, 

ontcnted,  and  the  least  exorbitant 

eople  on  the  earth.     See  how  pcrfi- 

II0U8,  Mnchiavclic,  and  Jesuitical,  is 

liis  horrible  monster  Reaction  !   Pity 

that,  in  oi-der  to  establish  the 

T  its  real  exbtence,  it  should  not 

M  yet  have  made  itaclf  \bible  to 
mortal  eyes  in  any  iocainate  form! 
Reaction  is,  however,  no  Ics^, 
I  ar«  told,  the  enemy  of  the  repub- 
^  ^L — K-__  __..   .  ..It  ._..    ^ — ^''  an 

,      Wi*^'n,  ,.'    i'|ltO 

d4  the  p*^  under- 

iningserj^  ...,  ,„  ..  .,..,,  .i.%das3in. 
i  la  already  ssppiog,  nnAeen,  the  foun* 
D8  of  the  republic,  and  it  intends 
>  pall  down  the  rains  of  that  august 


structnre  upon  the  heads  of  thepeopler 
and  crush  it  for  ever  beneath  them. 
In  spite  of  the  infinite  harm  worked 
npou  thesphrit  of  the  lower  classes  by 
the  establishment  of  the  belief  in  this 
phantom,  there  would,  perhaps,  bo 
no  real  'danger  in  the  ellect  produced 
by  the  clamours  of  insensate  11  lira 
journals,  the  preachings  of  agitating 
demagogaes,  and  the  insidious  insinu  * 
ations  of  anarchist  menafri  among  the 
crowd,  did  not  certain  members  of  the 
government  itself,  and  some  of  those 
in  authority,  render  themselves  par- 
ties concerned  to  the  propagation  of 
the  belief,  either  genuinely,  from  hav- 
ing been  themselves  carefully  inocu- 
lated with  the  n'rus  of  false  fear,  until 
they  have  really  taken  the  disease,  or 
designedly,  for  the  advancement  of 
their  own  purposes — did  they  not, 
in  fact,  throw  a  sop  conlijiually  to 
mob-lecturers,  by  insinuating  their 
own  conviction  in  the  existence  of 
**  bogie'*  by  their  decrees,  edicts,  and 
proclamations,  and,  when  they  are 
called  to  put  down  anarchy,  never 
obey  without  crying  ^"^ Reaction"  at 
the  same  time^  and  vainly  giving  the 
phantom  a  slap  ou  the  face.  As  it  is 
— and  herein  lies  the  evil— the  people 
are  taught  that  the  National  Assem- 
bly, as  it  is  now  constituted,  is  the 
concentrated  essence  of  the  spirit  of 
Reaction — that  tlie  representatives  of 
the  peo[)le,  with  but  few  exceptions, 
are  the  ministering  imps  in  a  visible 
form  of  the  invLsibte  demon.  If  a 
word  of  reason  is  spoken  in  the  Assem- 
bly against  the  clamours  of  unreason- 
able  demand— **  Look  ye  there  I  re- 
action 1  '*  is  the  cry ;  if  it  prepares  safe 
measures  of  repression  against  the 
open  eflForts  of  anarchy — *^  reaction  ;" 
if  it  defends  its  own  existence  against 
the  subversive  attempts  of  conspira- 
tors—*" reaction ;''  if  it  attempts  to 
establish  the  republic  upon  a  dmi 
and  solid,  but  moderate  basis — "  re- 
action ;"  if  it  docs  any  thing—"  re- 
action ;'*  if  it  does  nothing—**  reac- 
tion;"  if  it  cjinnot  perfonu  impossible 
wonders  for  the  amelioration  and  pro- 
sperity of  the  lower  working-classcH, 
—at  which,  however,  it  labours  most 
hard,  —  **  reaction  —  reaction — reac- 
tion ;  thereaction  of  aristocratic  feeling 
— the  reaction  of  ill  will — the  reaction 
of  indifference  and  indolence  i^'  thereby 
alwa^is  meaning  reaction  against  the 
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trne  republic,  and  its  true  representa- 
tives, the  lower  classes.  The  phantom 
Keaction  is  thus  used  as  a  tool  by  a 
wild  and  violent  party  against  the 
present  order  of  things  ;  against  the 
moderate  majoiitj  of  the  Assembly 
more  particularly ;  against  all  things 
and  all  men  not  suiting  its  views,  its 
achemes,  its  dreams,  and  its  ambi- 
tions ;  and  the  bugbear  is  not  ill  got 
up  to  scare  the  credulous  of  the  lower 
classes  more  completely  into  the  tolls 
of  the  malcontents,  with  the  fear  that 
reaction  realty  may  destroy  that  idol 
finom  which  they  have  been  taught  to 
expect  all  the  good  gifts  of  ^*  roasted 
larks,"  for  which  they  have  only  to 
open  their  months,  and  "  showers  of 
gold,"  for  which  they  h^tve  only  to 
stretch  forth  their  hands-~that  idol 
that  has  been  lacquered  over  with 
the  false  gilding  of  delusive  pro- 
mises by  imprudent  rulers,  and 
ivhich  the  many  still  fancy  to  be 
all  of  solid  gold— in  a  word,  the  Re- 
public. The  reaction,  in  truth,  exists 
not,  or  exists  not  in  the  manner  that 
people  would  be  led  to  believe.  If  it 
exists,  it  is  in  the  disgust  of  the  more 
laborious  and  less  tumultuous  of  the 
lower  classes  themselves,  who,  in  their 
increasing  misery,  would  be  happy  to 
accept  the  Lama  of  Thibet,  or  any 
other  abstraction,  with  an  absolute 
government,  in  the  place  of  the  false 
idol  of  their  hopes,  that  has  as  yet 
only  deluded  them  into  greater  misery 
— ^it  is  in  the  reactionary  cry  of  the 
wretched,  who  call  for  "  King  Log,"  or 
anj  other  senseless  ruler  that  would 
brmg  with  it  peace,  and  order,  and  a 
hope  of  well-being. 

The  other  tool  employed  by  the 
designing  malcontents— that  of  impnl- 
sion — is  the  banner  upon  which  is  in- 
scribed ^^Republtque  Democratigue.^^ 
We  have  a  republic,  it  is  true,  they 
say,  but  not  the  republic  of  our  wishes. 
This  is  only  a  mere  republic  like 
any  other :  we  want  a  democratic  re- 
public, and  the  democratic  republic  is 
taken  from  us  ;  but  the  democratic 
republic  we  must  and  will  have.  Ask 
them  what  they  mean  by  thebr  **  re- 
pubHque  democratique^^^  they  will  not 
be  able  to  inform  you.  They  launch 
into  phrases  which  are  but  phrases: 
they  lose  themselves  in  a  cloudy  con- 
'Aiaion  of  terms  and  ideas :  they  pre- 
tend to  give  you  vague  and  chaotic 


explanations,  that  are  no  explanations 
at  all :  they  know  not  tnemselves 
what  they  mean.  Universal  suffrage 
upon  its  broadest  basis,  with  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  thereto  attached, 
in  their  most  democratic  sense,  is  no 
democratic  republic  according  to  their 
view.  What  is?  Who  can  toll? — cer- 
tainly not  they.  "They  have  cla- 
moured for  the  moon,"  says  a  wit  of 
the  day,  "and  the  moon  has  been 
given  them ;  and  now  they  cry,  *  we 
are  betrayed  ;  we  wanted  the  sun, 
and  the  sun  we  will  have.'  But  have 
a  care !  the  sun  will  blind  your  eyes, 
my  friends,  and  you  will  stagger  in 
stUl  greater  darkness  ;  the  sun  will 
bum  your  fingers,  and  you  will  smart 
beneath  the  blisters.  But  they  heed 
not;  they  still  clamour  for  the  sun."  At  v 
aU  events,  the  banner  on  which  flaunts 
aloft  the  words — "  Republique  demo- 
cratique'^  is  a  good  rallying  banner  for 
all  malcontents,  a  goo^  banner  under 
which  to  enlist  the  unwary  among 
their  ranks.  It  is  a  cry,  a  clamour, 
and  all  the  more  enticing  because  it 
is  vague,  unexplained,  mysterious  in 
its  fresh  promises  of  some  fancied 
good  that  has  not  yet  arrived,  full  of 
the  great  and  alluring  unknown.  Thus 
it  serves  a  purpose. 

But  to  return  from  this  long  digres- 
sion upon  the  efforts  of  subversive 
parties,  to  the  state  of  feeling  that 
subsists  in  Republican  France  between 
its  now  well-sorted  and  divided  ele- 
ments— Paris  and  the  provinces. 

What  are,  again,  the  expressions 
used  by  the  lower  classes  with  re- 
gard to  the  departments  ?  what  the 
feelings  they  express?  Ever  the 
same.  Paris,  they  declare,  makes,  has 
made,  and  will  make  all  the  revolu- 
tions of  the  country.  Paris,  conse- 
quently, is  all  in  all  in  France :  Paris 
is  the  mistress,  and  the  queen,  the 
supreme  arbitress  of  the  destinies  of 
France :  Paris  must  be  obeyed  in  all 
its  wishes  and  its  high  will.  What 
were  the  words  of  the  workmen  of  the 
national  workshops,  in  a  late  revolt,  to 
the  Minister  of  Public  Works  ?  They 
were  told  that  there  was  no  longer 
any  work  for  them  in  the  capital,  that 
their  pretended  labour  was  an  irony 
of  labour,  that  the  country  paid  them 
for  doing  nothing,  and  that  they  were 
eating  the  bread  of  idleness  under 
name  of  work :  they  were  told  ti 
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to  be  dispersed  in  the  pro* 
W  be  eaiplo3^ed  upon  great 
^^  of  public  utility^ upon  rail- 
fSSSSb  and  canala,  that  dtood  alUl  for 
want  of  bands :  while  money  was 
larishly  promised  tbem  fur  this 
work,  which  the  treasury  could 
no  longer  afford  upon  unproductive 
labour.  What  was  their  answer? 
That  they,  the  people,  had  made  the 
[  revolution  in  Paris,  that  they  were 
^^  the  masters  of  i*aris,  that  Paris  was 
^Bihelr^,  to  work  in  it  their  work  ;  that^ 
^Hfts  masters  of  Paris,  they  were  not  to 
^Hl»e  bid  leave  it ;  that  leave  it  they 
^r  would  not;  that  if  labour  failed,  mouey 
I  must  be  found  them  at  all  events, 
or  they  would  find  means  of  taking  it ; 
in  abort,  that  they  would  not  be  de- 

I  graded  by  being  sent  into  the  pro- 
princes.     The  workmen  of  Paris  claim, 
BbeUf  to  be  the  ma^ttrs  of  the  capital, 
Bnd  still  more,  in  their  esteem,  the 
masters  of  all  France.     The  people  of 
Paris,  then,  is  tJte  people ;  it  owns  no 
ether.     Now  the  people,  in  modem 
republican  phrase,  and  alas  I    in  go* 
Temment  decrees  also,  is  by  no  means 
the  nation ;  it  means  the  lower  classes 
alone.    The  people,  it  has  been  previ- 
ously declared,  is  the  sovereig:n  people, 
hose  voice  is  the  voice  of  God ;  then, 
ey  reply,  by  the  simplest  reasoning, 
e  sovereiip  people,  whose  voice  is 
voice  of  God — it  is  alone  we :  it  is 
lower  classea.     But  there  is  still 
T    deduction    to    be     drawn, 
longtbe  lower  classes  it  is  only  the 
active,  the  stirriug,  the  discontented, 
Umt  disorderly  aud  tuoinltuons,  who 
ceiDe  forwurd  in  evidence  as  the  re- 
fraentatives  of  this    people.      And 
wm§   it  is  very  clear  that  the  sove- 
!ople,  whose  voice  is  the  voic£ 
,  the  sovereign  of  France,  is  a 
body  of  uneducated,  roi;slcd,  and 
headed  meu  iu  the  capitals    So 
the  account  in  thi^orv-      And 
ho  can  deny  that,  in  theory,  they  arc 
truth  the  masters  ?   Who  shall  say 
the   chances  of    revoluiionary 
^_  'es  may  not  m»kc  them  so  iu  fact  V 
SoMfMiids  iht*  stale  of  feeling  on  d 
sidn  of  I'aris— bow  stands  it  on  li 
hvv  side  V 

Whisn  the  rcroluUoo  of  Fcbmary 

Ottt,  the  depart  meats  scarcely 

themaelvfa,    their    wishes,  or 

fcclinga.     They  had  no  mntUAl 

nndcratandUjg.    lliey  wens  taktfi  by 


surprise.  They  had  not  the  time  to 
consult  their  sentiments.  Notoriously 
anti  republican  as  has  been  <;hown  to 
have  been  the  spirit  of  all  France 
in  the  departments,  they  accepted, 
ho  we  vex,  from  old  habit,  the  dkium 
of  Paris :  they  accepted,  as  has  been 
before  remarked,  from  that  species  of 
resignation  shown  in  France  to  a  fait 
accompli:  they  accepted  from  a  wi^^h 
to  fkwnd  all  further  convulsion,  from 
a  love  of  eatabliished  order  tu  what- 
ever shape  it  might  come— from  a  hope 
that,  whatever  the  form  of  govern- 
ment proclaimed  and  imposed  upiin 
the  country,  all  would  **  go  well.** 
And  beaides,  the  republic,  they  wero 
told,  was  only  a  provisional  form  of 
government  at  a  moment  of  crisis, 
when  no  other  could  t>o  adopted: 
upon  its  future  form  of  govemmeut, 
the  country,  it  was  said,  was  to  be 
freely  consulted :  the  pro  vine  e.^  were 
not  prepared  for  the  ulterior  dictum  of 
Paris,  that,  without  consulting  the 
nation  at  all,  the  republic  was  to  be 
considered  as  definitive;  and  that  those 
who  desired  a  change  would  be  re- 
garded as  traitors  to  their  country. 
But  France  is  not  what  it  was ;  it  is 
enlightened  by  the  experience  of 
successive  revolutions.  The  jealousy 
of  the  departments  towards  dei^potic 
Paris  had  long  been  boiling  in  men'e 
hearta:  it  did  not  at  fiiist  boil  over; 
but  when,  instead  of  order  and  peace, 
the  provinces  found  that  the  new 
govoniraent  produced  only  results  of 
disorder,  animosity,  and  ruin,  the 
departments  began  to  grumble  aud 
murmur  openly— for  the  first  lime 
they  seemed  determined  to  show  th|t 
they  ought  to  have,  and  would  have,  a 
will  of  their  own.  In  the  commence- 
iiifiit  all  wa.s  tranquil.  In  jorne  parts 
of  France  the  republic  wa?  accepted, 
if  tiot  with  that  enthusiasm  whidi 
lying  Parisian  papers  would  have 
induced  the  world  to  believe,  at  all 
eveiita  with  a  «f>ecie8of  contentment, 
urtBiug  from  the  trust  that  a  ninro 
4*f|Mitabte  pi>p«lar  government  would 
\o  the  mass  from  souie  of  those 
;^jai  which  weighed  »u  heavily 
upuu  them  under  tJie  fanner  gov  em* 
ment,  and  reiuove  con^tramts  that 
were  painful  to  them.  In  other  parts, 
there  prevailed  a  sort  of  sullen  resign 
iwtiua  to  tba  csti^lishment  of  a 
r4^m€  wUch  WM  dreaded  tirorn  an 
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experience  of  a  htteiiil  past,  and  waa 
repalsive  to  its  tastes — bat  it  was  a 
resignation  to  tbe^our  oocompA*.  Some 
thus  hoped,  and  others  feared ;  bnt 
all  combined  in  assuming  an  attitude 
of  quiet  expectation. 

In  this  state  was  France,  when  an 
imprudent  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
pushed  on  bj  ambitious,  designing, 
misguided,  and  reckless  men,  sent 
down  as  a  scourge  upon  the  oountrj 
those  commissaries  of  obnoxious 
memory,  who  were  publicly  charged 
to  work  their  will  upon  the  depart- 
ments as  they  pleased,  by  the  means 
they  pleased,  by  whatever  oppressive 
or  repressive  measures  they  pleased, 
provided  they  worked  the  suspected 
and  mistrusted  departments  into  a 
proper  feeling  of  true  republican  prin- 
ciple, accor£ng  to  the  most  ultra 
traditional  doctrines  of  old  repubti- 
canism.  Down  upon  the  comitry 
came  die  autocratic  commissaries  with 
these  instructions ;  and,  in  too  many 
instances,  with  the  best  intentions  of 
torturing  and  tormenting  the  country, 
after  their  own  fashion  and  according 
to  their  own  views,  to  their  hearths 
content.  Down  they  came,  with  their 
history  of  the  first  republic  in  thehr 
heads,  and  the  desire  in  their  hearts 
of  emulating  the  seal  of  those  feufnl 
representatives  of  the  people  of  the 
last  century,  who  ruled  in  the  depart- 
ments, each  a  petty,  but  a  bloody 
tyrant.  To  all  alike  the  same  violence 
of  disposition  must  not  be  attributed : 
there  were  a  few  more  prudent  and 
better-thinking  men  among  the  num- 
ber—although they,  in  certain  instan- 
ces, were  afterwards  accused  in  high 
quarters  of  mild  laxity,  and  recalled 
as  suspected  of  moderatism ;  but  the 
many  were  evidently  disposed  to  play 
the  tjrantio  the  life,  in  their  desperate 
measures  to  twist  the  country  to  their 
will.  The  times,  however,  were 
changed;  the  spirit  of  the  age  no 
longer  permitted  of  the  same  violence. 
Messieurs  les  Commisscu'res  could  not 
well  proceed  by  the  old-established 
and  expeditious  method  of  cementing 
the  foundations  of  republics,  one  and 
indivisible,  by  blood,  or  erecting  the 
scaffolding  of  the  edifice  on  scaffolds. 
Shootings,  drownings,  and  guillotin- 
ings  were  instruments  rather  too 
rough  to  be  accepted  by  the  man- 
ners of  the  time.  But  they  bad 
other  means  in   theur   power,    and 


according  to  the  tenor  of  their  in- 
structions, which  they  thought  to  nfie^ 
and  attempted  to  use,  wiUi  just  as 
much  effect.  They  dismissed  function* 
aries  in  wholesale  numbers — put  their 
creatures,  or  those  who  cringedand  wor- 
shipped, in  their  places,  with  orders  to 
brow-beat  and  bully  the  recalcitrant^ 
and  with  the  exhibition  of  high 
example  before  their  eyes.  They 
threatened  and  accused ;  and  whoi 
these  means  failed,  according  to  their 
fancy,  or  when  they  were  too  mild 
for  the  taste  of  Master  Commissary, 
the  other  underhand  instruments  of 
terrorism,  already  mentioned,  were 
emplojred  to  make  men  crouch  and 
tremble.  The  manner  in  which  moba^ 
have  been  excited  against  the  better 
classes,  or  those  who  were  suspected 
of  moderatism,  by  manoeuvres  une- 
quivocally traced  to  the  agency  of  the 
commissaries  themselves,  and  the 
frightful  excesses  committed,  are 
matters  of  common  notoriety  and  of 
newspaper  history.  The  scenes  of 
the  old  Revolution  were  resorted  to^ 
although  in  another  form ;  and  not 
only  supposed  anti-republican  senti* 
ment,  bnt  moderatism,  was  endea* 
voured  to  be  kept  down  by  agents  of 
terror,  and  the  ever-ready  riotous 
populations  of  the  great  towns.  It 
would  be  an  endless  and  a  useless  task 
to  re-transcribe  all  the  scenes  of  the 
violence  of  an  insensate  mob,  secretly 
got  up  by  the  republican  agents  in 
authority,  more  than  secretly  connived 
at,  and  openly  and  avowedly  excused 
and  applauded.  The  rod  that  the  com- 
missary himself  could  not  prudently 
employ,  he  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
designedly  inflamed  and  infuriated 
people,  to  scourge  the  country  to  hia 
will.  One  of  the  strongest  instances, 
however,  may  be  found  in  that  state 
of  continual  terror  on  the  one  hand, 
and  violence  on  the  other,  which  for 
many  long  weeks  hung  over  the  head 
of  the  doomed  city  ^  Lyons.  See 
there  the  mob  constituting  itself  into* 
illegally  armed  bodies,  sundered  from 
and  inimical  to  the  national  guards,, 
assuming  names,  such  as  les  vorace^ 
and  les  devorants^  by  which  they 
themselves  marked  their  character, 
ruling  the  whole  city  of  Lyons  bv 
fear;  exacting,  spoliating,  arr 
smspects  at  will ;  searching  the  bt 
of  quiet  inhabitants  under  the  pr  >.» 
of  conspiracies  against  the  repuuiia 


XhU  did  not  existi  and  of  concealed 
rma,  such  as  they   themselves  ille- 
jaUy  bore,  that  never  could  be  foimd  ; 
ragging  treuibliog  priests  from  the 
llUr  to  be  coDfiued  in  cellaj"8,  because 
"tbey  were  suspected  of  anti-republi- 
canism ;    laying    their  hands     upon 
^elmrch  plate  aa  the  property  of  trai- 
ors  ;  liberating  prisoners  arrested  for 
cvolt   and    disorder — arresting    the 
nagistratcs     who     had     condemned 
hem  ;  dictating  tlieir  orders  to  mili- 
ary olticei-8  for  the  release  of  soldiers 
rput  under  restraint ;  pulling  a  general 
from  bis  lior^e^  and  nearly  immolating 
him  to  the  wrath  of  their  high  justice 
in  the  streets  \  commanding  the  for* 
tregse<s^  making  barricades  at  the  least 
opposition  to  their  wUl,  domineering 
over  the  whole  city  as  mas  lei's — a  herd 
of  power-intoxicated  savages — and  the 
eommiasary  looking  on,   applauding, 
sanctioning  their  deed*?^  rubbing  his 
hands  with  sati^ifuction,  and  approv- 
l^ing  them  with  the  words  *'  Atiiu^  mes 
mjans  /  vomfaites  bien  /"  Such  scenes 
.  the^e,  cai-ried  to  the  utmost  limits 
Df  anai'chy  and  excess  in  Lyous^  have 
'  ecn  exhibited  also  In  almost  all  the 
great  towns  of  France,  with  all  the 
effect  of  well-applied  terrorism.  There 
scarcely  one  that  has  not  similar 
Dut rages,  from  the  violence  of  an  ex- 
sited  mob,  to  lay  to  the  charge  of  him 
vho  was  set  in  authority  over  them — 
►  work  his  will,  so  said  the  letter  of 
bis    instructions  —  but    to    preserve 
aad  order,  in  a  conntr>^  where 
OBTulaioos,  coUisioiis,  and  commo- 
tions were  so  inHnitely  to  be  dreaded 
Iftod  avoided — so  should  his  duty  have 
iold  him.    It  ought  to  be  said^'at  the 
fiame  tlme^   that  the    acknowledged 
authorities  of  the  government  were 
uded    in    their    higli    revolutionary 
sion,  and    in    the   extraordinary 
aeons  tbey  employed  in  its  execution, 
^hy  leed  acloiowledged  agents,  in  the 
persons  of  emissaries  from  the  violent 
ultra  clubs  of  Paris  ;  who,  arrogating 
to  themselves  the  right  to  the  true 
expresaion  of  the  only  true  feeling  of 
Fans — and  consequently,  a  yt>/-/MirjL,  of 
all  France — ^racked  the  country  with 
heir  maijaiU\Tes,   their  excitements 
I  violence,  their  bullying  threats  aitd 
fij  '       '  *iju».      Uuacknowledgeil  by 
i(t  authority  as  they  were, 
\  \iyJ^y  r  V 1 1  j  tliclr  missions  were  l)estowed 
\  on  them  by  the  quondam  friends  and 
"ellow- conspirators,  under  the  fonncr 


rclgn  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior ; 
theh  expenses  were  supported  bj 
funds,  Buppltcd  no  one  could  say  by 
what  haud^  ahhough  most  might  di* 
vine  \  their  measures  were  evidently 
taken  in  accordance^  and  in  perfectlj 
good  undei-stuuding,  with  the  depart^ 
mental  commissary. 

What,  however,  was  the  result  t 
The  very  reverse  from  that  intended 
by  Messieurs  les  Cammissaires  and 
their  supporter,  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior.  They  over-reached  them- 
selves, and  worked  the  very  effect 
they  attempted  to  exterminate.  In- 
stead of  snbjugatmg  the  departmeuta 
to  their  w  ill  of  ultra -repubUcanism  by 
the  violence  of  terrorism,  they  almost 
roused  the  whole  better  feeling  of  the 
country,  at  fii'st  quietly  disposed  and 
resigned,  agaiust  the  very  principles 
of  republicanism  ui  general.  The  sen- 
timent at  first  accepted  was  soured 
and  embittered  ;  the  discontent  and 
aversion  daily  increased;  and  it  waa 
more  than  t>uco  openly  atJirmed  that 
the  departments  were  ready  to  revolt, 
and  formed  the  design  of  marching 
upon  i'aris.  That  this  subject  was 
actually  discussed  in  large,  and  not 
even  secret  meetings  in  the  provinces — 
and  even  in  such  as  had  been  always 
considered  idtra- liberal  and  democratic 
in  their  opinions,  as  parts  of  Nor- 
mandy, for  instance — admits  of  but 
little  doubt ;  aud  this  feelings  although 
it  was  ne%'er  actually  embodied  in  any 
living  and  active  fact  of  resistance, 
may  be  taken  as  one  example  in  s?up- 
l>ort  of  the  opinion,  tliat  the  children 
may  not  always  prove  so  submissive 
to  the  dictates  of  the  mother,  and  may 
one  day  raise  their  voices  and  hold 
forth  their  hanils  to  dispute  her  will. 
The  oj>en  and  general  outbreak  of  the 
provinces,  which  was  at  one  time  ex- 
pected, and  was  the  common  topic  of 
conversation  in  Paris,  was  suppressed, 
however,  by  the  intluence  of  the  bettcr- 
thiuking  and  more  prudential  men  in 
the  country.  But  the  feeling  of  oppo- 
sition and  resistance  did  not  fail  to 
manifest  itself  in  minor  demonstra- 
tions. Expostulations  were  at  first 
made  against  the  tynuiny  and  the  iu- 
flammatoiy  manceuvrcs  of  the  govern- 
ment commissaries ;  then  broke  out 
angry  remonstrancofl  on^the  pai't  of  the 
bourgeoisie,,  backed  by  the  better  and 
quieter  of  the  working-classes ;  aud 
at  la^tt  when  all  these  more  legitimate 
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means  failed,  the  populations  of  seve- 
ral of  the  larger  towns  rose  against 
the  provisional  despot,  who  played  the 
antocrat  and  the  tyrant  in  the  name  of 
"  Liberty,  Equality,  and  Fraternity." 
The  national  guards  took  up  arms 
to  demand  the  revocation  and  the  de- 

?arture  of  the  obnoxious  commissary, 
'he  commissary,  in  opposition,  acted 
the  self- same  part  of  which  a  despotic 
king  has  since  been  so  violently  accused 
by  the  republican  journals.  As  Fer- 
dinand of  Naples  is  said  to  have  ex- 
cited the  dregs  of  the  populace,  the 
lazzaroni,  to  aid  him  in  a  reactionary 
movement  in  his  favour,  so  did  even 
the  republican  commissary  ieifter  the 
self-same  isystem.  He  caused  the  mob 
to  be  roused  to  his  assistance,  as  to  that 
of  the  only  true  democratic  friend  of 
the  people;  he  called  upon  them  to  take 
up  arms  and  combat  in  his  defence:  the 
lazzaroni  mob  of  the  departments  was 
the  weapon  he  wielded  to  overcome  the 
resistance  of  the  majority  to  his  will. 
In  most  instances  the  recalcitrant  part 
of  the  provincial  populations  prevailed. 
In  several  of  the  larger  towns,  as  in 
Bordeaux,  Bourges,  and  many  others, 
the  commissary  was  obliged  to  take  to 
flight :  in  some  the  palace  of  the  little 
tyrant  was  stormed,  he  himself  was 
made  prisoner,  and  was  taken  to  the 
railroad,  and  "packed  off"  back  to 
that  Paris  which  had  sent  him.  In  a 
very  few  instances  only  the  influence 
of  the  commissary  gained  the  day :  in 
still  less  was  he  again  returned,  to  be 
enforced  upon  the  department  from 
which  he  had  been  driven ;  and  in  one 
case  he  was  sent  back  by  the  powers 
that  were,  only  to  be  again  ignomi- 
niously  expelled. 

In  the  department  of  the  Ari^ge,  at 
the  town  of  Foix,  a  journal,  founded 
under  the  auspices  of  the  commissaries 
of  the  government,  and  professing  the 
most  violent  ultra- republican  doc- 
trines, was  publicly  burnt  by  the 
magistrates  and  most  influential  per- 
sons of  the  place,  to  show  their  con- 
tempt and  abhorrence  of  the  principles 
and  actions  of  the  authority  set  over 
them.  Other  in3tances  of  the  general 
opposition,  either  to  the  commissaries 
themselves  or  to  the  agents  they  had 
appointed  and  supported,  on  account 
of  thdr  violence,  their  tyrannical  mea- 
sures, and  their  anarchical  principles, 
are  too  numerous  to  quote ;  and,  gene- 
rally speaking,  the  feeling  was  so 
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strong,  that  the  Messieurs  les  Cammis- 
satres,  or  rather,  les  Citoyens  Commis- 
saires^  were  obliged  to  give  way  before 
the  expression  of  popular  indignation. 
The  departments  then,  for  the  first 
time,  have  begun  to  show  that  they 
are  determined  not  to  be  treated  as 
the  mere  humble  serfs  of  the  capital, — 
that  they  are  resolved  to  have  a  will 
and  an  action  of  their  own.  The  re- 
sults have  been  such  that,  even  among 
the  staunch  republicans  in  the  pro- 
vinces, and  among  those  who  look  to 
the  republic  as  the  only  form  of  gov- 
ernment at  present  suitable  to  France, 
symptoms  of  a  tendency  to  a  federal 
system  have  indubitably  sprung  up, — 
of  a  tendency,  in  fact,  to  that  system 
in  opposition  to  which,  under  the  first 
revolution,  the  title  of  "  one  and  indi- 
visible,"— so  little  understood  at  the 
present  day,  so  constantly  repeated  by 
the  herd  without  any  real  meaning  be- 
ingattached  to  it, — was  bestowed  upon 
the  republic.  The  fear  of  a  powerfully 
organised  resistance  to  the  sacred 
principles  of  French  republicanism, — 
unity  and  indivisibility, — is,  at  this 
very  time,  one  of  the  bugbears  by  which 
those  in  power  are  terrified  and  haunt- 
ed. But,  whether  this  fear  be  well 
founded  or  not,  it  suflSces  for  the  pre- 
sent purpose,  to  show  that  a  disunited 
feeling  exists  to  a  great  extent  be- 
tween the  departments  and  the  capi- 
tal ;  and  that,  while  on  the  one  hand 
the  former  be^n  to  show  a  disposition 
to  resist  the  overweening  influence  and 
tyrannical  importance  of  the  former, 
on  the  other,  a  dread  is  beginning  to 
be  expressed  of  their  growing  discon- 
tent, and  a  suspicion  is  constantly 
expressed  of  their  increasing  tendency 
to  reactionary  principles,  likely  to 
prove  eventually  subversive  to  the 
republic.  Among  those  "  lookers- 
on,"  who  proverbially  "  see  the  most 
of  the  game,"  there  are  some  who, 
in  their  exceptional  and  impartial 
position  as  foreigners,  are  able  to  see 
expressed  in  letters  from  the  provinces 
'*  curses,  not  loud,  but  deep,"  against 
**  that  detestable,  unruly,  and  insolent 
Paris,  that  has  made  alone  a  hateful 
revolution,  which  it  imposes  on  all-' 
France."  It  cannot,  however,  be  said » 
at  the  same  time,  that  any  reactionary 
feeling  against  the  republic  itself,  and 
a  republican  form  of  govemm* 
prevails  in  the  country  at  large.  1 
which  is  thought  to  be  stigmatised  vj 
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the  ultra  party  with  the  term  of 
^*  reaction,"  appears,  as  yet,  to  be 
nothing  bat  the  acceptation  of  a  re- 
public based  upon  the  principles  of 
peace  and  order ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  an  opposition  to  all  views  and 
doctrines  likely  to  produce  disorder 
and  anarchy.  And  yet  still,  in  another 
sense,  the  Reeling  of  the  country  at 
large  cannot  be  said  to  be  strictly 
republican  :  the  "  true  men"  might  be 
in  vain  sought  except  in  the  disor- 
derly, tumultuous,  excitable,  and 
easily  stirred  populations  of  the  great 
manufacturing  towns. 

Shortly  after  the  appointment  of 
the  obnoxious  commissaries,  several 
causes  arose  to  increase  the  discontent 
of  the  departments,  not  only  among 
the  d-devant  upper  and  middling 
classes,  but  among  the  lower  classes, 
— particularly  in  the  agricultural,  dis- 
tricts, and  more  especially  among  that 
peasant  population  that  has  so  univer- 
sally in  France  acquired  a  little  pro- 
perty in  land.  One  of  these  causes 
was  the  imposition  of  the  new  taxes. 
Under  the  former  regime^  France  had 
been  crushed  down  by  the  weight  of  its 
impositions.  One  of  the  first  advan- 
ta^  of  the  republic  was  announced, 
in  official  proclamations,  to  consist  in 
the  removal  of  taxes,  and  in  the  enor- 
mous diminution  of  state  expenses 
necessarily  attendant  upon  a  republi- 
can form  of  government.  Already 
the  country  people  looked  to  a  release 
fit>m  the  greater  part  of  their  obliga- 
tions: the  system  of  ^^  no  taxes  at  all," 
they  thought,  in  their  naiveid^  was  to 
follow;  instead  of  which  came  very 
shortly  the  decree,  begging  the  countiy 
for  the  loan  of  a  certain  proportion 
of  the  taxes  for  the  ensuing  year 
beforehand,  in  order  to  meet  the  de- 
ficiencies in  the  finances,  follow^ 
op  almost  immediately  by  the  more 
imperative  ordinance,  imposing  the 
additional  45  per  cent  in  support 
of  the  increased,  not  diminished,  ex- 
penses of  the  republican  government. 
In  many  parts  of  the  country  the  pea- 
sant population  refused  to  pay  this 
additional  tax,  or  responded  only  to 
the  demand  with  that  equivocal  an- 
swer, so  characteristic  of  the  French 
peasant,  ''We'll  see  about  it."  It 
nevertheless,  however,  refused  to  pay 
at  the  same  time  the  rents  of  its  land- 
lords, upon  the  pretext  that  it  was 
mined  by  the  revolotioii,  and  Ibe 


exactions  of  the  republic.  It  was  in 
vain  that  the  government  protested 
that  these  measures  were  necessitated 
by  the  financial  dilapidations  of  the 
dethroned  dynasty.  Clear-sighted 
enough  where  their  own  interests  are 
concerned,  the  French  peasants  in  the 
provinces  replied  by  denunciations  of 
that  odious  Paris.  Paris,  they  de- 
clared, had  chosen  to  make  for  the 
nonce  a  revolution  in  which  they  had 
not  aided,  and  which  they  had  not 
desired  ;*and  then  Paris  turned  to  its 
own  advantage  alone  the  results  of 
that  revolution.  It  had  imposed  upon 
all  France,  by  calling  for  resources 
from  a  country  already  drained,  to  be 
lavishly  squandered  in  rewarding  the 
idleness  of  its  own  tumultuous  and 
unruly  inhabitants  among  the  work- 
ing-classes, which  it  drei^ed,  by  the 
establishment  of  its  expensive  so- 
called  ateHcTM  ncUianaux,  and  by  pay- 
ing fresh  troops  under  the  name  of 
ffordes  mobiles^ — ^when  the  standing 
army  was  already  such  a  burden  to 
the  country, — ^for  the  sake  of  draining 
off  and  regularising  the  worst  dregs 
of  its  own  population,  and  satisfying 
the  caprices  of  a  riotous  Parisian  mob, 
that  chose  to  object  to  the  presence  of 
the  old  military  force  among  it,  while 
it  accepted  a  new  defensive  and  re- 
pressive force,  in  addition  to  the 
former,  under  a  new  title.  Upon 
such  questions,  of  vital  importance  to 
their  own  interests,  the  country  people 
of  Uie  provinces  were  not  disposed  to 
listen  to  argument  or  reason;  and 
in  the  discontent  at  the  exorbitant 
exactions  of  the  capital  the  jealou&r^ 
of  the  departments  towards  Paris 
waxed  stronger  and  stronger. 

Another  cause,  which  added  greatly 
to  the  increasing  apprehension  and 
aversion  was  the  preaching  of  the  com- 
munist doctrinesin  Paris,  upon  the  first 
establishment  of  republican  principles, 
and  the  support  apparently  given  to 
these  wild  and  spoliating  principles  by 
certain  members  of  the  Provisional 
Government  its^.  If  there  be  any 
feeling  more  aUve  than  any  other  in 
the  breast  of  the  French  peasant,  it  is 
that  attached  to  the  acquirement  and 
the  possession  of  landed  property  in 
however  humble  a  form,  lis  it  b«t  a 
smallfi^oratinyvine^^rd.  If  be  has 
any  hope,  any  ambitioD,  any  senti- 
BMnt,  which  he  thinks  wortk  Hviog  fbr, 
It  is  the  extensios,  by  aay  md  every 
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means,  of  his  small  domain.  On  the 
fact  of  this  possession  are  concentrated 
all  the  mainspring  motives  and  agen- 
cies of  his  whole  existence — in  this,  his 
industry,  his  talent,  his  canning,  his 
thoughts,  his  affections,  his  very  love 
for  bis  children,  to  whom  he  hopes  to 
transmit  it.  The  great  mobile  of  the 
character  of  the  French  peasant  is 
self-interest  in  this  respect.  The 
doctrines,  then,  which  preached  that 
the  possession  of  all  landed  property 
by  individnals  is  an  infamons  spolia- 
tion of  the  respubUctLf  filled  the  conn  try 
people  in  the  provinces  with  the  live- 
liest alarm,  and  eontribated  to  estab- 
lish a  still  greater  hatred  to  a  state  of 
things  that  tended  to  produce  results  so 
fatally  detrimental  to  all  that  they  held 
dear.  The  Parisian,  almost  as  blindly 
ignorant  of  the  state  of  his  own  coun- 
try— ^which,  in  his  theory  that  Paris  is 
all  France,  he  looks  npon  with  in- 
difference, if  not  contempt —  as  he  is 
proverbially  utterly  ignorant  of  every 
other  country  beyond  the  frontiers 
of  France^  even  the  most  neighbour- 
ing— and,  in  fact,  of  every  thing  that 
touches  upon  geography  or  the  state 
of  nations,  of  which  he  has  only  the 
vaguest  and  most  incorrect  notions — 
thought  that  all  his  wild  fraternity 
schemes,  developed  and  accepted  by 
those  who  possessed  nothing,  in  the 
capital,  would  be  received  with  en- 
thusiasm also  by.  the  *^  miserable, 
oppressed,  and  tyrannised  inhabitant 
of  the  fields  and  plains  ;^* — such  was 
the  language  used,  and  eagerly  caught 
np.  The  Parisian  soon  found,  by  ex- 
perience, that  he  had  made  a  gross 
mistake.  The  emissaries  sent  down 
into  the  provinces  by  the  professors  and 
high -priests  of  communism,  or  by  the 
ultra  clubs,  and  supported,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe,  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  government  before  alluded 
to,  met  only  with  the  most  active 
repulsion.  Their  Utopian  ideas  of 
universal  fraternity  and  spoliation  of 
property  were  scorned,  scouted,  and 
opposed :  themselves  were  hooted, 
pelted,  almost  lapidated  as  incendiary 
enemies  of  the  peasant.  ^*  The  inno- 
cent and  humble  inhabitant  of  the 
fields"  was  indignant,  insulted,  ag- 
grieved, that  he  should  be  so  contemp- 
tuously considered  ^*  miserable  and 
oppressed :"  he  showed  himself  in  the 
light  of  the  landed  proprietor,  the 
most  %y9aMs3fQit^  iateroBted  in  the 


possession  of  property,  and  by  no 
means  the  aaff  individual  the  Parisian 
had  been  accustomed  to  believe  him, 
according  to  his  text-books  of  mwde- 
vUUs  and  melodramas.  The  agents 
of  communistic  doctrines  were  forced 
to  retreat  in  dudgeon,  to  declare  the 
French  peasant  the  most  ignorant  and 
pig-headed  animal  upon  earth,  still 
under  the  yoke  of  the  tyrants,  and 
endoctrine  by  the  aristocrats ;  and  to 
avow  that  the  departments  were  not 
ripe  for  the  enlightenment  of  commu- 
nism, perhaps  even  to  denounce  them 
as  infamously  reactionary.  Certain 
It  is  that  communistic  doctrines  found 
no  enthusiastic  disciples  in  the  coun- 
try; or,  if  the  propagandism  made 
any  steps,  it  was  after  the  fashion  so 
characteristically  depicted  in  a  cari- 
cature published  by  the  Ckarwari,  in 
whieh  a  peasant  appears  before  the 
mayor  of  his  cammtme  to  say,  that, 
since  a  general  parta^  des  biens  is  to 
take  place,  he  puts  down  his  name  fw 
the  chateau,  but  makes  a  most  wofully 
wry  face  upon  hearing  that  his  own 
field  has  been  already  divided  among 
the  paupers  of  the  village.  The  propa- 
gation of  communism,  then,  only  ex- 
cited fears  instead  of  hopes,  conster- 
nation instead  of  joy,  and  tended  still 
more  to  indispose  the  country  people, 
and  excite  then*  aversion  and  discon- 
tent towards  a  state  of  things  likely  to 
become  so  prejudicial  to  theur  interests : 
more  than  ever,  they  were  disposed  to 
revolt. 

In  this  state  was  the  feeling  of  the 
country  at  large  when  the  general 
elections  came  on,  accompanied  by  all 
the  violence  of  party  manoBuvre  to 
support  the  principles  of  ultra-republi- 
canism, advocated  by  the  unscrupulous 
minister  of  the  nation  ;  but  all  these 
efforts  tended  only  to  indispose  it  still 
more,  and  to  call  forth,  in  spite  of  the 
desperate  opposition  made,  its  sense 
in  favour  of  respect  of  property,  order, 
and  moderatism  of  views  in  the  re- 
public, if  republic  there  was  to  be. 
As  is  well  known,  an  immense  ma- 
jority of  those  men  of  moderate  prin- 
ciples, whom  all  the  ill-judged  and 
hateful  efforts  of  the  violent  and  reck- 
less republicans  at  the  head  of  affairs 
bad  so  greatly  contributed  to  form 
into  a  deeided,  self-conscious,  and 
compact  party  of  opponents,  was  re- 
turned to  the  Assembly.  Most  of  the 
leading  men  of  the  liberal  party  i 
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the  former  djnastr,  who  had  stood 
forward  as  friends  of  progressive  re- 
form,   but  not  as  opponents  to  the 
onstitutional     monarchy    principle, 
rere  likewise  elected,  with  gre^t  ma- 
oriticSx  by  the  suffrages  of  the  people. 
Che  country  declared  its  will  to  be 
DSt  the  views  of  the  principal  and 
ng  infiaenc-e  which  emanated  Trom 
'reckless  man  who  governed  the 
inteiior  affairs  of  the  coimtry  in  the 
capital.     But  it  did  not  forget^  at  the 
same  ttme^  and  it  still  bears  an  in- 
veterate grudge  to  the  violent  agents 
"of   that   nltra-republicanisra,   chiefly 
concentrated  in  Paris,  who  had  filled 
Ihe  CO  on  try   with   disorder,   tumult, 
error,  ami,  in  some  cases^  bloodshed, 
latrociong  and  outrageous  means 
_    'n  in  the  hands  of  a  riotons  mob 
iicifrerawe  them,  and  sway  the  direc- 
tion of  the  elections,  and  by  the  base 
jinana*nvres  employed  to  attain  their 
ads.  It  does  not  forget  the  despotism 
of  C4irtaiu  com  miss  aiiest   who,    after 
having  their  own  lists  of  ultra- demo- 
cratic candidates,  wliom  they  intended 
to  force  down  the  throats  of  tlio  elec- 
^tors,  printed-,  threatened  the  printer, 
who  shoold  dare  to  print  any  other, 
with  their  high  displeasure,  and  canscd 
^Ihem  tu  shut  up  their  press.   It  does 
Qt  forget  the  seizure  of  those  papers 
Itlmt  proposed  modexatc  candidates, 
■•with  avcry  attempt    to    strangle    in 
■practice  that  liberty  of  the  press  which 
Iwas  so  clamoronsly  claimed  in  theory, 
lit  does  not  forget  the  voters^  lists  torn 
I  from  the  hands  of  voters  by  a  pur- 
posely excited  mob.   It  does  not  forget 
Ithe  odious  manecnvre  by  which  agents 
irere  largely  paid  and  sent  about  to 
cry  **  Vive  Henri  T."  in  the  streets  of 
liowns,  in  order  to  induce  the  belief 
\in    a  Bourbouist  reactionary  party, 
jind  thus  rouse  the  passions  and  feeU 
Jings  of  the  flattered  and  declamation- 
jntoxicatcd  mob  against  the  moderates, 
regardless  of   the    con.^eqncnces — of 
(the  animoeity  and  the  bloodshed.    It 
does  not  forget  the  intimidation,  the 
threat  of  fire  and  sword,  the  opposition 
5  to  the  voting  of  whole  villages 
ctedof  moderatiem — the  collision, 
f^oonstraint,  the  conflict,  the  vio- 
lence.     It   does  not  forget  all  this, 
Fiior  also  that  it  owe^  the    outragCi 
the   alarm,    and   the  sn^Mng,    the 
ruin  to  peace  and  order,  to  commerce, 
to  well-boing,    to    fortune,    to   that 
,  central  power  which  tamed  a  legion 
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of  demons  upon  it,  in  the  shape  of  re- 
volutionary cmisaaries  and  agents.  It 
forgets  stili  less  the  scenes  of  Limoges^ 
where  a  mob  were  turned  loose  into 
the  polling-house  to  destroy  the  votes, 
drive  out  the  national  guards,  disarm 
these  defenders  of  order  imd  right,  and 
form  a  mob  goveiiiment,  to  rule  and 
terrorise  the  town,  while  Master  Com- 
missarj^  looked  on,  and  told  the  people 
that  it  did  well,  and  laughed  in  his 
fileeve.  It  forgets  still  less  the  fury 
of  the  disappointed  upon  the  result  of 
the  elections,  their  incitements  to  in- 
surrections, their  preachings  of  armed 
resistance  for  the  sake  of  annulling  the 
elections,  obtained,  it  must  never  be 
forgotten,  by  univei-sal  suffrmfe^  in  face 
of  their  culpable  maua'avres :  the 
emissaries  agiiin  sent  down  from  the 
clubs,  and  with  an  appai'cnt  conniv- 
ance of  certain  ultra-members  of  the 
government,  from  the  charge  of  which, 
now  more  than  ever  since  the  conspi- 
racy of  the  15th  May,  they  will  scarcely 
be  able  to  acquit'  themselves  :  the 
efforts  of  these  emissaries  to  make  the 
easily  excited  and  tumultuous  lower 
classes  take  up  arms,  and  the  bloody 
conflicts  in  the  streets  of  Rouen :  the 
complicity  of  the  very  magistrates  ap- 
pointed by  these  members  of  the  go- 
vernment— the  terror  and  the  blood- 
shed, and  then  the  cry  of  the  furious 
nltras  that  the  people  had  been  treach- 
erously assassinated — the  conspiniciea 
and  iucendiary  projects  of  the  van- 
quished at  Marseilles,  the  troubles  of 
Lisle,  of  Amiens,  of  Lyons,  of  Aubns- 
8on,  of  Rhodez,  of  Toulouse,  of  Carcas- 
sonne— why  swell  the  list  of  namea? 
— of  almost  every  town  in  France,  all 
with  the  same  intent  of  destroying  those 
elections  of  representatives  which  the 
country  had  proclaimed  in  the  sense 
of  order  and  of  modoratisra.  It 
forgets  still  less  the  dangers  of  that 
same  15th  May,  when  the  govern- 
ment was  for  a  few  hours  overt  Iirown, 
by  ihG  disorderly,  the  disappointed, 
the  discontented^  the  violent  ultra 
republicans,  the  conspirators  of  Paris, 
—  when  some  of  those,  who  bad 
been  formerly  their  rulers,  wore 
arrestcHl  as  accomplices,  and  others 
stiU  in  power  am  acarcelv  yet  again 
avoid  the  accusation  and  convicUon 
of  complicity. 

All  the  other  troubles  of  thb  dis- 
tracted country,  since  the  revolution 
of  February,  may  be  passed  over— the 
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ruin  to  commerce,  the  poverty,  misery, 
and  want,  the  military  revolts  excited 
by  the  same  emissaries  to  cause  di- 
visions in  the  army,  as  likewise  the 
unhappy  troubles  of  Nismes,  where 
the  disturbances  took  a  religious  ten- 
dency— as  a  conflict  of  creeds  between 
Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants, 
rather  than  a  political  or  even  a 
social  character, — although  they  still 
bore  evidence  of  the  disorder  of  the 
times  and  the  disturbance  of  the 
country.  The  elections,  then,  con- 
tributed more  powerfully  than  ever  to 
the  fermentation,  the  discontent,  the 
mistrust,  and  the  ill-will  of  the 
country. 

In  this  state  of  France,  with  the 
feeling  of  impatient  jealousy  and 
irritation  against  tyranny  and  des- 
potism expressed  by  the  departments 
towards  the  capital,  with  the  evident 
disunion  between  the  provinces  and 
Paris,  what  are  likely  to  be  the  des- 
tinies of  the  Republic  hereafter? 
Again  it  must  be  said — who  can  tell, 
who  foresee,  who  predict  ?  The  Re- 
public has  been  accepted,  and  is  main- 
tained, from  a  love  of  order  and  the 
status  quo :  but  there  is  no  enthusiasm, 
no  admiration  for  the  republican  form 
of  government  throughout  the  country 
at  large;  there  is,  at  most,  indif- 
ference to  any  government,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  pi-ovided  it  but 
insure  the  stability  and  prosperity  of 
the  country.  If  an  opinion  may  be 
hazarded,  however,  it  is,  that  the 
danger  to  the  present  established  form 
of  things  will  not  arise  so  much  from 
the  conflict  of  contending  parties  in 
the  capital,  as  from  the  discontent, 
disaffection,  jealousy,  and,  perhaps, 
flnal  outbreak  and  resistance  of  the 
departments.  Terrorism  has  had  its 
day;  and  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  apply  the  system  once 
again  to  the  country  in  its  present 
state.  What  other  means  will  the 
violent  possess — ^what  coercive  mea- 
sures, if,  when  parties  come  to  an 
issue,  the  wearied  and  disgusted 
countiy  should  rise  to  protest  against 
the  disorders  of  Republican  Paris? 
There  seem  at  present  to  be  none. 
The  result  of  such  an  outbreak  would 
be  inevitable  dvil  war.  The  strong 
instance  before  alluded  to,  of  the  de- 
termination of  the  departments  to 
assert  a  will  of  tiieir  own,  was  given 
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in  a  very  striking  manner  in  the  affair 
of  the  15th  May.  One  of  the  con- 
spirators got  possession  of  the  electric 
telegraph  at  the  Home  Office,  and 
sent  down  despatches  into  all  the  pro- 
vinces, to  inform  the  country  that  the 
Assembly  was  dissolved,  and  the  new 
government  of  the  ultra- anarchist 
party  had  taken  the  reins  of  power. 
Instead  of  being  awed  into  submission 
as  heretofore,  instead  of  calmly  and 
resignedly  accepting  the  fait  accompli 
as  was  their  wont,  the  departments 
immediately  rose  to  protest  against 
the  new  revolution  of  Paris.  Before 
a  counter-despatch  could  be  sent  down 
into  the  provinces,  to  let  them  know 
that  the  former  order  of  things  was 
restored,  the  national  guards  of  all 
the  great  towns  were  up  and  out,  with 
the  cry  "  to  arms ! "  and  it  was  resolved 
to  march  upon  Paris.  It  was  not  only 
in  the  towns  within  a  day's  journey 
of  the  capital  that  the  movement  was 
spontaneously  made.  In  the  furthest 
parts  of  the  country,  from  the  cities  of 
Avignon,  Marseilles,  Nismes,  and  all 
the  south  of  France,  the  national 
guards  were  already  on  their  way 
towards  the  capital,  before  the  in- 
formation that  declared  the  more 
satisfactory  result  of  the  day  could  be 
made  public.  It  is  more  than  pro- 
bable, then,  that,  should  a  desperate 
faction  ever  seize  upon  the  power,  or 
even  should  a  close  conflict  of  parties 
further  endanger  the  safety  of  the 
country  and  its  tottering  welfare, 
that  the  provinces  would  again  take 
up  arms  against  Paris,  and  that  a 
civil  war  would  be  the  result. 

This  is  rather  a  suggestion  hazarded, 
than  a  prediction  made,  as  to  the 
future  fate  of  the  French  republic. 
Whatever  that  future  may  be,  an 
uneasy  submission  on  the  part  of  a 
great  anti- republican  majority  to  the 
active  agency  of  a  small  republican 
minority — ^but,  at  the  same  time,  a 
desire  of  maintaining  a  government, 
whatever  it  may  be,  if  supportable, 
for  tranquillity's  sake  ;  a  feeling  of 
humiliation  and  degradation  in  this 
utter  submission  to  the  will  of  Paris 
throughout  the  country — but,  at  tho 
same  time,  an  apparent  growing  de- 
termination eventually  to  resist  that 
will,  should  it  at  last  prove  intolerable 
— such  is  the  present  state  of  Repub- 
lican France.  . 
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COLONISATION. 


Australia  is  the  greatest  acces- 
sion to  substantial  power  ever  made 
by  England.  It  is  the  gift  of  a  Con- 
tineni^  mnstained  by  war,  nsnrpatioa, 
or  tbe  snfFiBrings  of  a  people.  Bnt 
even  this  is  but  a  narrow  view  of  its 
value.  It  is  the  addition  of  a  terri- 
tory, almost  boundless,  to  the  posses- 
sions of  mankind ;  a  location  for  a  new 
family  of  man,  capable  of  supporting  a 
population  equal  to  that  of  Europe ; 
or  probably,  from  its  command  of  the 
ocean,  and  from  the  improved  systems, 
not  merely  of  commercial  communi- 
cation, but  of  agriculture  itself,  cap- 
aWe  of  supplying  the  wants  of  double 
the  population  of  Europe.  It  is,  in 
fact,  the  virtual  future  addition  of  three 
hundred  millions  of  human  beings,  who 
otherwise  would  not  have  existed. 
And  besides  all  this,  and  perhaps  of  a 
higher  order  than  all,  is  the  transfer 
of  English  civilisation,  laws,  habits, 
industrial  activity,  and  national  free- 
dom, to  the  richest,  but  the  most 
abject  countries  of  the  globe ;  an  im- 
perial England  at  the  Antipodes, 
securing,  invigorating,  and  crowning 
all  its  benefits  by  its  religion. 
Within  the  last  fifty  years,  the 
I  population  of  the  British  islands  has 
I  nearly  tripled  ;  it  is  increasing  in 
I  England  alone  at  the  rate  of  a  thou- 
I  sand  a  day.  In  every  kingdom  of  the 
t  Continent  it  is  increasing  in  an  im- 
^  mense  ratio.  The  population  is  be- 
coming too  great  mr  the  means  of 
existence.  Every  trade  is  over- 
worked, every  profession  is  over- 
stocked, every  expedient  for  a  liveli- 
hood threatens  to  be  exhausted  under 
this  vast  and  perpetual  influx  of  life ; 
and  the  question  of  questions  is.  How 
is  this  burthen  to  be  lightened  ? 

There  can  be  but  one  answer,— Emi- 
gration. For  the  last  century,  com- 
mon sense,  urged  by  common  neces- 
sity, directed  the  stream  of  this 
emigration  to  the  great  outlying  re- 
gions of  the  western  world.  North 
America  was  the  chief  recipient. 
Since  the  conquest  of  Canada,  annual 
thousands  had  directed  their  emigra- 


tion to  the  British  possessions :  the 
conquest  of  the  Cape  has  drawn  a  large 
body  of  settlers  to  Hs  fine  climate ; 
but  AustraMa  remained,  and  remains, 
for  the  grand  firture  field  of  British 
emigration. 

The  subject  has  again  Vome  before 
the  British  public  with  additional  in- 
terest. The  Irish  famine,  the  British 
financial  difficulties,  and  the  palpable 
hazard  of  leaving  a  vast  pauperism  to 
grow  up  in  ignorance,  have  alwolutely 
compelled  an  effort  to  relieve  the 
country.  A  motion  has  just  been 
made  in  Parliament  by  Lord  Ashley, 
giving  the  most  startling  details  of 
the  iiSiont  population ;  and  demanding 
the  means  of  sending  at  least  its 
orphan  portion  to  some  of  those  colo- 
nial possessions,  where  they  may  be 
trained  to  habits  of  industry,  and 
have  at  least  a  chance  of  an  honest 
existence.  We  shall  give  a  few  of 
these  details,  and  they  are  of  the  very 
first  importance  to  humanity.  On  the 
6th  of  June  Lord  Ashley  brought  in  a 
resolution,  "  That  it  is  expedient  that 
means  be  annually  provided  for  the 
voluntary  emigration,  to  some  one  of 
her  Majesty's  colonies,  of  a  certain 
number  of  young  persons  of  both 
sexes,  who  have  been  educated  in  the 
schools,  ordinarily  called  *  ragged 
schools,*  in  and  about  the  metropolis." 

In  the  speech  preparatory  to  this 
resolution,  a  variety  of  statements 
were  made,  obtained  firom  the  clergy 
and  laity  of  London.  It  was  ascer- 
tained that  the  number  of  children, 
either  deserted  by  their  parents,  or 
sent  out  by  their  parents  to  beg  and 
steal,  could  not  be  less  than  30,000  in 
the  metropolis  alone.  Their  habits 
were  filthy,  wretched,  and  depraved. 
Their  places  of  living  by  day  were  the 
streets,  and  by  night  every  conceivable 
haunt  of  misery  and  sin.  They  had 
no  alternative  but  to  starve,  or  to 
grow  up  into  professional  thieves, 
perhaps  murderers.  Of  the  general 
population,  the  police  reports  stated, 
that  in  1847  there  had  been  taken 
kto   custody  62,181  individuals    of 
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both  sexes  and  all  ages.  Of  these, 
20,702  were  females,  and  47,479  males. 
Of  the  whole,  16,693  were  nnder 
twenty  years  of  ago,  3,682  between 
fifteen  and  ten,  and  362  nnder  ten. 
Of  the  whole,  22,075  conld  neither 
read  nor  write,  and  35,227  conld  read 
only,  or  read  and  write  imperfectly. 

The  average  attendance  last  year  in 
the  "  ragged  schools"  was  4000.  Of 
these  400  had  been  in  prison,  ^00 
lived  by  begging,  178  W€re  tiie  children 
of  convicts,  and  800  had  lost  one  or 
both  their  parents,  and  of  course  were 
living  by  their  own  contrivances.  Out 
of  the  62,000,  there  were  not  less  than 
28,113  who  had  no-  trade  or  occupa- 
tion, or  honest  livelihood  whatever! 

The  statement  then  proceeded  to 
consider  the  expense  to  which  the 
nation  was  pat  to  keep  down  crime. 
It  will  perhaps  surprise  those  readers 
who  object  to  the  expenses  of  emi- 
gration. 

In  1847.  The  expense  «f  Pftrk- 

hurst  Prison  was  .    £U;U9 
'<        Of  Pentonville  Prison^     18,307 
In  1846.  Of  County  Gaols,      .     147,145 
«        Of  County  Houses  of 

Corrtction,  .  .  160,841 
«  Of  Rural  Police,  .  180,000 
"        Of    Prosecutions    fojr 

Coining,        .        .         9000 
In  1847.  Of  Metropolitan  Po- 
lice,      .        .        .     368,164 

The  whole  but  a  few  items,  yet  amount- 
ing to  a  million  sterlhig  annually.  In 
this  we  observe  the  Millbank  Peni- 
tentiary, an  immense  establishment, 
Newgate,  the  Compter,  and  the  va- 
rious places  of  detention  in  the  city, 
arc  not  included ;  and  there  is  no  notice 
of  the  expenses  of  building,'which  in 
the  instance  of  the  Penitentiary  alone 
amounted  to  a  million. 

Yet,  to  diy  up  the  source  of  this 
tremendous  evil,  Lord  Ashley  asks 
only  an  expenditure  of  £100,000  an- 
nually, to  transform  30,000  growing 
thieves  into  honest  men,  idlers  into 
cultivators  of  the  sofl,  beggars  into 
possessord  of  property,  which  the  ge- 
nerality of  settlers  become,  on  an 
average  of  seven  years. 

There  can  be  no  rational  denial  of 
the  benefit,  and  even  of  the  neces- 
sity, of  resetting  those  unfortunate 
creatnres  from  a  career  which,  begin- 
ning in  vice  and  misery,  must  go  on  in 


public  mischief,  and  end  in  individual 
ruin.  Lord  Ashley's  suggestion  is 
that  the  plan  shall  be  first  tried  on  the 
moderate  scale  of  sending  500  boys, 
and  500  girls,  chosen  from  the  ragged 
schools  of  London,  under  proper  su- 
perintendents, to  the  most  fitting  of 
the  colonies ;  by  which  we  imderstand 
Australia.  The  plan  may  then  bo 
extended  to  the  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  to  Scotland  and  Ireland. 
He  concluded  by  placing  his  motion 
in  the  hands  of  government,  who, 
through  the  Home  Secretary,  promised 
to  give  it  all  consideration. 

£;  is  certify  lamentable  that  snch 
statements  are  to  be  made ;  and  we 
have  little  doubt  that  the  foreign  jour- 
nalist will  exult  in  tiiis  evidence  of 
what  they  call  "the  depravity  of 
England."  But,  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  London  has  a  population 
of  nearly  two  mOlions — that  all  the 
idleness,  vice,  and  beggary  of  an  island 
of  twenty  millions  are  constantly 
pouring  into  it — ^thatyor«V7»vice,  idle- 
ness, and  beggaiT  contribute  their 
share,  and  that  what  is  abhorred  and 
corrected  in  England,  is  overlooked, 
and  even  cherished  abroad.  It  is  also 
to  be  remembered,  that  there  is  a  con- 
tinnal  temptation  to  plunder  in  the 
exp(»ed  wealth  of  the  metropolis,  and 
a  continual  temptation  to  mendicancy 
in  the  proverbi^  humanity  of  the 
people. 

StQl,  crime  must  be  punished  wher- 
ever it  exists,  and  vice  must  be  re- 
formed wherever  man  has  the  means; 
and,  therefore,  we  shall  exult  in  the 
success  of  any  judicious  plan  of  emi- 
gration. 

It  happens,  at  this  moment,  that  there 
is  an  extraordinary  demand  for  emi- 
gration ;  that  every  letter  from  Aus- 
tralia-calls for  a  supply  of  human  life, 
and  especially  for  an  emigration  of 
females,— the  proportion  of  males  to 
females  in  some  of  the  settlements 
being  9  to  1,  while  the  number  of 
females  predominates,  by  the  last 
census  in  England. 

There  is  a  daily  demand  for  addi- 
tional labourers,  artificers,  and  house- 
hold servants,  and  with  offers  of  wages 
which  in  England  neither  labourer 
nor  artisan  could  hope  to  obtain. 
!niousands  are  now  offered  employ- 
ment, comfbrt,  and  prospective  wealth 
in  Australia,  who  must  burthen  the 
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workhouse  at  home*  The  advantagea 
le  so  evident^  the  necessity  Is  ao 
_     otig,    and   the    opportuiiky  is  so 
■prompt  and  perfect,  that  t!jcy  mmt 
result  ID  a  national  plan  of  conBtant 
nigration,  until  Australia  can  contain 
more — an   event  which  may  not 
appen  for  a  thousand  years. 
It  happens^  also,  by  a  striking  com- 
'ddence,  that  Australian  dkcovery  has 
just  assumed  new  vigour;  and  that 
"astead  of  the  barrenness    and  de- 
brniity  which   were   generally  snp- 
1  'to    form    the  principal    cba- 
"fltics    of    this    vast  territory, 
Dse  tracts  have  been  brought  to 
European     knowledge   for  the    first 
^time,  exhibiting  remarkable  fertility, 
~  Dd  even  the  most  nnexpected  and 
Bgnlar  beauty.     We  now  give   a 
ketch  of  the  Journey  in  which  those 
liscoveries  were  made. 
To  explore  the  interior  of  this  great 
Duutrj'  has  been  the  object  of  sue* 
ledsive  expeditions  for  the  last  tive- 
Hid* twenty  yeai^.    But  such  was  the 
vstem  or  the  want  of  menus, 
It'  i3«(  was  done,  except  to  in- 

li. '  ,  <  K  c  lale.^  of  wonder  I'egarding 
hQ  midillc  regions  of  Au!*ti  alia.  The 
(theorists  vcre  completely  divided  \ 
nc  party  insisting  cm  tin*  existence  of 
i  mediterrnncan  or  mighty  lake  in  the 
entral  region,  ht^ause  there  was  a 
endency  iu  some  of  the  small  rivers 
of  the  cortJit  to  flow  inward*  Others, 
tith quite  as  ranch  plautiibility,  laugh- 
'  at  the  idea  \  and,  from  having  felt 
\  hoi  wind  occasionally  blowing  from 
;Jie  west,  had  no  doubt  that  the  cen- 
ra!  region  wa.-  .1  total  waste,  a  desert 
fiery  sand,  im  Anstralian  Sahara ! 
^hile  boih  parties  seem  to  have  been 
equally  orroneoitg,  ho  fnr  as  any  actual 
discovery  has  been  made. 

But  it  seenisequiilly  *^xtr. lord i nary, 
bat  even  tJie  only  two  expeditions 
rhich  within  our  time  Jiuvc  added 
argely  to  unr  know  led  ge^  alike  shuidd 
{liave  uekdecied  the  most  ubviou»  and 
klniost  the  only  useful  me.nnH  of  dis- 
ovcry.  The  oj^pecial  object  of  cx- 
Iptoralion  mus^t  be,  to  iiscertain  the 
Icxistenee  of  cotLsidcrable  rivers  pour- 
Hug  into  the  s*ea,  becauiie  it  is  only 
Hhas  thai  the  j?t>v>*riimi'nt  can  eflec- 
I  lively  form  .^^  llie  espe- 

Idnl  ditflcnity  [ilorci's  is,  to 

l^nd  provifsious,  or  lany  the  means  of 
[fubsi^timce  iilong  with   them.   Both 
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dlfHculties  would  be  obviated  by  the 
stojim-boat,  and  by  nothing  else.  The 
natuml  process,  therefore,  would  be, 
to  embark  the  expedition  in  a  well  ap- 
pointed and  well  provisioned  steamer; 
to  anchor  it  at  the  necessary  distance 
from  the  coast,  which  in  general  has 
deep  and  sheltered  water,  within  the 
gi-eat  rocky  ridge;  and  then  send  out 
the  explorers  for  fifty  or  a  liuudrwl 
miles  north  and  soiuh,  making  the 
steamer  the  headquarters.  Thus  they 
might  ascertain  every  feat  arc  of  the 
coast,  inch  by  incli,  be  secure  of  sub- 
sistence, and  be  free  from  native  hos- 
tility. 

Yet  all  the  expeditions  have  been 
overland,  generally  with  the  most  im- 
niinent  hazard  of  being  8tar\"cd,  and 
occasinnnlly  losing  some  of  their 
number  by  attacks  ft-oni  the  natives, 
Thns  also  the  pn^seut  expedition  of 
the  surveyor  succeeded  but  in  part, 
though  it  had  the  merit  of  discovering 
that  the  reports  of  Au^stralian  baiTcn- 
ness  belonged  but  to  narrow  tracta, 
while  the  general  character  of  the 
country  towards  the  north  was  of 
jftriking  fertility.  The  purpose  of 
Sir  T,  Mitcheirs  late  expedition  was, 
to  ascertain  the  probability  of  a  route 
from  Sydney  to  the  Gulf  of  Carpen- 
taiia.  But'  as  this  route  was  to  bo 
made  depeudeut  on  a  presimied  river 
flowing  into  the  gidf,  the  actual  ob- 
ject was  to  reach  the  head  of  tliat 
Viver  —  an  object  which  could  have 
been  more  effectually  attiiinod  by 
tracing  it  upward  from  the  gulf;  andt 
in  conseqaeoce  of  not  so  tracing  it, 
the  expedition  ultimately  failed. 

To  establish  au  ea.'iy  connexion  be- 
tween the  colony  of  New  South  Wales 
and  the  traliic  of  the  Indian  Ocean^ 
bad  long  been  a  matter  of  gi-cat  inte- 
rest. Torres  Sti*ait,  the  only  channel 
to  the  north,  is  a  remarkably  danger- 
ous navigation  ;  while,  by  forming  an 
overland  communication  directly  with 
tiie  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  to  the  west  of 
the  strait,  the  commerce  would  find 
au  open  sea.  A  trade  in  horses  had 
also  commenced  with  India,  which 
w%is  impeded  by  the  hazaixis  of  the 
strait.  There  had  also  been  a  steam 
communication  with  England  by  Sin- 
gapore, and  there  was  a  liope  that  thia 
line  might  Ix?  conn cc ted  with  a  liuo 
from  the  gidf 
Tlie  ide4  of  tracing  a  river  towonla 
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the  north  was  a  conjecture  of  several 
years'  standing,  in  some  degree  found- 
ed on  the  natural  probability  that  an 
immense  indentation  of  the  land  could 
not  but  exhibit  some  outlet  for  the 
course  of  a  considerable  fall  of  waters, 
and  also  that  there  had  been  a  report 
by  a  Bushman,  of  having  followed  its 
course  to  the  sea. 

After  some  difficulties  with  the*"go- 
venior,  which  were  obviated  by  a  vote 
of  the  Colonial  Legislature  of  £2000 
for  the  expenses  of  the  expedition,  it 
set  out  from  Paramatta  on  the  17th 
of  November  1845.  The  expedition 
consisted  of  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell ;  E. 
B.Kennedy,  Esq.,  assistant-surveyor; 
William  Stephenson,  Esq.,  surgeon 
and  naturalist ;  twenty -three  convicts, 
who  volunteered  for  the  sake  of  a  free 
pardon,  which  was  to  be  their  only 
payment;  and  three  freemen.  They 
had  a  numerous  list  of  baggage  con- 
veyances, &c.  &c.  ;  eight  drays, 
drawn  by  eighty  bullocks ;  two  boats, 
thirteen  horses,  four  private  horses, 
three  light  carts,  and  provisions  for  a 
year,  including  two  hundred  and  fifty 
sheep,  which  travelled  along  with 
them,  constituting  a  chief  part  of  their 
animal  food.  They  had  idso  gelatine 
and  pork.  The  surveyor -general 
preferred  light  cai*ts,  and  horses  in 
place  of  bullocks ;  but  it  was  sug- 
gested that  the  strong  drays  were 
necessary,  and  that  bullocks  were 
more  enduring  than  horses — the  latter 
an  opinion  soon  found  to  be  erro- 
neous. It  is  rather  singular,  that 
either  opinion  should  not  have  been 
settled  fifty  years  ago. 

Some  natural  and  well- expressed 
reflections  arise,  in  the  course  of  this 
volume,  on  the  lonely  life  of  the 
settler.  Its  despondency,  and  its  in- 
ntility  to  advance  his  moral  nature, 
are  in  some  measure  attributed  to  the 
absence  of  the  "  gentler  sex." 

**  At  this  sheep  station,"  says  Sir 
Thomas,  "  I  met  with  an  individual 
who  had  seen  better  days,  and  had 
lost  his  property  amid  the  wreck  of 
colonial  bankruptcies;  a  ^  tee-totaller,^ 
with  Tope's  *  Essay  on  Man'  for  his 
consolation,  in  a  hark  hut.  This  man 
spoke  of  the  depravity  of  shepherd  life 
as  excessive.  ...  *  The  pastoral  life, 
so  favourable  to  the  enjoyment  of  na- 
ture, has  always  been  a  favomite  with 
the  poets.    But  here  it  appears  to  be 


the  antipodes  of  all  poetry  and  pro- 
priety, simply  because  man's  better 
half  is  wanting.  Under  this  unfavour- 
able aspect  the  white  man  comes  before 
the  aboriginal.  Were  they  intruders, 
accompanied  with  wives  and  children, 
they  would  not  be  half  so  unwelcome. 
In  this,  too,  consists  one  of  the  most 
striking  differences  between  settling 
and  squatting.  Indeed,  if  it  were  an 
object  to  uncivilise  the  human  race,  I 
know  of  no  method  more  likely  to 
effect  it,  than  to  isolate  a  man  from  the 
gentler  sex  and  children.  Remove 
afar  off  idl  courts  of  justice  and  means 
of  redress  of  grievances,  all  churches 
and  schools,  all  shops  where  he  can 
make  use  of  money,  and  then  place 
him  in  close  contact  with  savages. 
'  What  better  off  am  I  than  a  black 
native!'  was  the  exclamation  of  a 
shepherd  to  me." 

A  general  description  of  the  aspect 
of  New  South  Wales  would  be  diffi- 
cult, from  its  extreme  diversity  in 
parts;  but  the  general  face  of  the 
country  is  marked  by  lines  of  granite 
hills;  short  water-courses,  which  in 
summer  are  dry,  or  retain  the  water 
only  in  pools ;  clumps  of  trees,  gene- 
rally dotted  over  the  soil,  and  occa- 
sional prairies,  3ut  the  soil  is  ge- 
nerally fertile,  and,  in  the  spring, 
exhibits  a  great  variety  of  flowers. 
Thus  the  land  is  every  where  fit  for 
European  life,  though  in  the  same 
latitude  with  the  hottest  portions  of 
Africa.  It  has  occasional  gushes  of 
intense  heat,  but  they  seem  not  to 
have  affected  the  health  of  the  expe- 
dition; and  with  that  progi-ess  of  com- 
forts which  follows  all  civilisation,  the 
heat  and  cold  alike  may  be  success- 
fully mitigated.  We  have  not  heard 
of  any  endemic  in  Australia ;  the  epi- 
demic has  never  visited  its  shores.  The 
chief  want  in  the  pasture- grounds  is 
water,  but  even  that  is  merely  the  re- 
sult of  the  rudeness  of  early  settling ; 
for  vast  quantities  of  water  run  to 
waste,  or  are  lost  in  swamps,  which 
future  colonists  will  receive  in  tanks, 
and  check  with  dams.  The  capricious 
abundance  and  deficiency  of  this  pri 
necessary  of  life,  for  it  is  more 
tial  than  food,  is  shown  in  a  v 
passage  of  this  picturesque  «;v;ui 
They  were  still  within  the  sh« 
feeding  country.  Water  was  mu 
wanted.    Mr  Stephenson,  the  ni 
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ralist,  was  sent  out  on  the  inquiry. 
He  retorned  soon,  having  met  two  of 
the  mounted  police,  who  told  him  that 
^Va  flood  was  coming  down  from  the 
Turon  Mountains." 

*^But  the  little  encampment  was 
held  in  suspense.  Still,  the  bed  of  the 
Macquarle  continued  so  dry,  that  the 
report  could  scarcely  be  beUeved.  To- 
wards evening,  a  man  was  stationed 
with  a  gun,  to  give  a  signal  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  flood.  The  shades  of 
evening  came,  but  no  flood;  and  the 
man  returned.  This  was  a  period  of 
considerable  anxiety,  for  the  need  of 
water  was  urgent. 

^^Some  hours  later,  and  after  the 
moon  had  risen,  a  murmuring  sound, 
like  that  of  a  distant  waterfall,  mingled 
with  occasional  cracks,  as  of  breaUng 
timber,  drew  oar  attention."  They 
then  returned  to  the  river  bajik.  Still 
no  flood  appeared,  though  they  con- 
tinued to  hear  the  sounds  of  the 
crashing  timber.  At  length  an  in- 
crease of  the  sounds  told  them  that 
the  water  was  in  the  next  bend.  All 
this,  in  a  serene  moonlight  night,  was 
new.  At  length  it  came,  and  came 
in  power  and  beauty. 

*^  It  rushed  into  our  sight,  glittering 
in  the  moonbeams,  a  moving  cataract; 
tossing  before  it  ancient  trees,  and 
snapping  them  against  its  banks.  It 
was  preceded  by  9k  point  of  meander- 
ing; water,  picking  its  way,  like  a 
thmg  of  life,  through  tiie  deepest  parts 
of  the  dark,  dry,  and  shady  bed  of 
what  thus  again  became  a  flowing 
river."  The  phenomenon  might  make 
a  fine  subject  for  the  pencil,  if  our 
artists  were  not  divided  between  the 
palace  and  the  pigstye.  The  noble 
river  rolling  along  under  a  tropical 
moon ;  the  wild  country  around,  with 
Its  forests  and  hills  touched  by  the 
light;  the  bronzed  faces  and  bold 
figures  of  the  men  of  the  expedition, 
gazing  with  natural  surprise  and  glad- 
ness at  this  relief,  and  at  the  majestic 
object  before  them ;  and  even  the 
cattle  hurrying  up  from  the  encamp- 
ment, to  cool  the  thirst  which  had 
pressed  so  severely  on  them  during 
the  day,  all  were  made  for  the  finest 
efforts  of  the  pencil. 

"By  my  party,"  says  Sir  T.  Mit- 
chell, "situated  as  we  were  at  the 
time — beating  about  the  country,  and 
impeded  in  our  journey   solely  by 


the  almost  total  absence  of  water — 
suffering  excessively  from  thirst  and 
extreme  heat, — I  am  convinced  the 
scene  can  netser  be  forgotten !  There 
came  abundance  at  once,  the  product 
of  storms  in  the  far-off  mountains, 
that  overlooked  our  homes!  My  first 
impulse  was  to  have  welcomed  this 
flood  on  our  knees ;  for  the  scene  was 
sublime  in  itself,  while  the  subject,  an 
abundance  of  water  sent  to  us  in  a 
desert,  greatly  heightened  the  effect 
to  our  eyes.  1  had  witnessed  nothing 
of  the  kind  in  all  my  Australian  tra- 
vels." 

But  the  writer  is  an  accomplished 
man  of  science,  and  he  leads  the  con- 
temjdation  to  still  more  glorious  things. 
"  Even  the  heavens  presented  some- 
thing iiew,  at  least  nncommon,  and 
therefore  in  harmony  with  this  scene. 
The  vaciable  Star  <»f  Argol  had  in- 
creased to  the  first  magnitude,  just 
aJbove  the  beantifiil  oonstellation  of 
the  Sottthem  Cfoss,  which  slightly 
inclined  over  the  river,  in  the  only 
portion  of  sky  seen  through  the  trees. 
That  very  red  star,  thus  increasing 
in  magnitude,  might,  as  characteristic 
of  her  rivers,  be  recognised  as  the 
'Star  of  Australia,'  when  Europeans 
cross  the  line.  The  flood  gradually 
foiled  up  the  diannd  nearly  bank  high, 
while  the  livmg  cataract  travelled  on- 
ward much  sfbwer  than  I  had  ex- 
pected to  see  it;  so  slowly,  indeed, 
that  more  than  an  hour  after  its  first 
arrival,  the  sweet  music  of  the  head  of 
the  flood  was  distinctly  audible  from 
my  tent,  as  the  murmur  of  waters  and 
crash  of  logs  travelled  slowly  through 
the  tortuous  windings  of  the  river  bed. 
I  was  finally  lulled  to  sleep  by  that 
melody  of  waters." 

It  has  been  often  remarked,  that 
Europeans  once  accustomed  to  a  life 
of  wandering,  can  never  return  to  the 
life  of  cities ;  and  even  the  clever  jour- 
nalist before  us  appears  to  have  been 
a  little  captivated  with  this  life  of  the 
wilderness.  It  may  be  easily  admitted, 
that  vigorous  health,  and  active  exer- 
cise, vai-iety  (rf  objects,  even  if  those 
objects  are  no  more  than  -new  ridges 
of  mountains  or  new  rills  of  water;  with 
keen  appetite  and  sound  sleep,  are  all 
excellent  thmgs  in  their  style.  But, 
is  life  given  to  man  onfy  to  eat,  gaze, 
and  sleep?  What  is  the  life  of  the  wil- 
derness above  that  of  the  bmle?  The 
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true  improvement  of  man,  and,  there- 
fore, the  especial  employment  in- 
tended for  man,  is,  that  increase  of 
knowledge,  of  command  over  the 
powers  of  nature,  and  of  the  various 
means  of  adding  to  the  conveniences, 
comforts  and  value  of  human  exis- 
teuce,  which,  delivered  down  to  us  by 
our  forefathers,  it  is  our  part  to  de- 
liver with  increase  to  our  posterity. 
But  the  savage  improves  in  nothing;  he 
is  as  much  a  brute  this  year  as  he  was 
a  thousand  years  ago.  Savageiy  is, 
in  practice,  a  total  deifeat  and  denial  of 
all  the  original  purposes  for  which  our 
nature  was  made.  And  it  is  with  some 
regret  and  more  surprise,  that  W6 
quote,  from  such  a  source,  such  lan« 
guage  as  Uie  following : — 

"  We  set  out,  guided  by  our  nativa 
friend,^*  (a  savage  whom  they  had  hired 
to  lead  them  to  some  water-courses.) 
^'  He  was  a  very  perfect  specimen  of 
the  g&%u8  homo,  and  such  as  is  never  to 
be  seen,  except  in  the  precincts  of  sa- 
vage life,  undtffraded  by  any  scale  of 
graduated  classes ;  and  the  countless 
bars  these  preset  to  the  free  enjoy- 
ment of  existence."  Whether  this  is 
actually  a  recommendation  that  we 
should  throw  off  our  clothes  and  walk 
in  nudity,  for  the  purpose  of  recover- 
ing the  original  elegance  of  our  shapes, 
or  whether  it  is  the  borrowed  rapture 
of  some  savage  in  person  which  the 
gallant  officer  has  transplanted  into 
his  pages,  to  vary  his  more  rational 
conceptions,  we  know  not ;  but  he  has 
not  made  us  converts  to  the  (Measures 
of  cold,  hanger,  filth,  and  bloodshed, 
which  funush  the  realities  of  savage 
life,  even  in  the  paradisaic  solitudes 
of  Australia. 

The  savage,  in  his  original  state,  is 
simply  an  animal,  superior  to  his  own 
dog  only  in  sharpness  of  intellect ;  bat 
wholly  inferior  to  his  dog  in  fidelity 
and  atfection.  All  savages  are  tyran- 
lucal — cruel  to  their  wives,  if  wives 
they  can  be  called — and  in  general 
cheating  and  plundering  wherever 
they  can.  As  to  their  b(^y  organs, 
of  course,  they  cannot  be  perverted 
where  they  cannot  reach  temptation; 
bat  no  savage  comprehends  moral  re- 
straint, and  he  gets  drunk  whenev^ 
he  has  the  opportunity,  and  robs 
wherever  he  findla  any  thing  to  steaL 
On  the  other  hand,  civilisation  neces- 
sarily enfeebles  no  man,  and  what  the 


gallant  Colonel  regards  as  its  ^^  degra- 
dation of  man  by  classes,"  produces 
quite  the  contrary  efiect;  for  the  hum- 
bler the  class,  generally  the  more  vi- 
gorous— as  the  peasant  is  a  stronger 
man  than  the  artisan,  and  the  artisan 
than  the  nobleman.  Even  the  idea 
that  savage  Umbs  can  do  more  than 
civilised,  is  equally  erroneous.  A  well 
clothed  and  well  fed  Englishman,  if 
well  formed,  and  with  some  training, 
will  outwoA,  outrun,  and  outwres- 
tle  any  savage  from  pole  to  pole. 
A  ropedancer,  a  tumbler,  or  a  horse- 
rider,  at  any  of  our  theatres,  though 
bred  in  the  very  heart  o[  civilisation, 
or  even  in  the  hotbed  of  its  tempta- 
tions, will  perform  feats  of  activity 
which  would  defy  all  the  muscles  of 
a  generation  of  savage.  The  truth  is, 
that  civilisation  improves  the  features, 
the  form,  and  the  powers  of  the  human 
frame.  Men  in  society  may  be  indolent, 
andthrow  away  their  advantages;  but 
society  is  the  place  for  man.  Rous- 
seau once  made  a  noise  by  talking 
nonsense  on  this  snbject ;  but  Rousseau 
knew  that  he  was  talking  nonsense. 
Whether  his  imitators  are  equally 
cognisant  of  their  own  performances, 
is  another  question ;  but  we  come  to 
better  things. 

This  journey  settled  the  disputed 
point  of  ^^  horses  or  bullocks,  light 
carts,  or  heavy  drays."  The  bullocks 
and  the  drays  were  a  perpetual  annoy- 
ance ;  to  f(>dd  and  water  the  one,  and 
to  drag  theother,soon  became  the  grand 
difficmty  of  the  expedition.  We  find 
the  Colonel  perpetually  leaving  them 
to  follow,  when  any  peculiar  object 
of  exploration  was  in  view.  At  length 
the  whole  ^^  park  "  was  left  to  take  its 
rest,  under  thesecondinoommand ;  and 
the  Colonel,  with  eight  men,  two  native 
boys,  fourteen  horses,  and  two  light 
carts,  with  provisions  for  ten  weeks, 
moved  to  the  northward,  to  trace 
where  the  division  of  the  waters  was 
to  be  found,  and  then  follow  some  of 
them  down  to  the  Gulf. 

We  were  not  prepared  for  the  beauty 
sometimes  exhibited  by  the  Australian 
landscape.  The  Journal  compaies  it 
to  a  succession  of  Ruysdaels.  ^^  The 
masses  of  rock,  lofty  trees,  shiuing 
sands,  and  patches  of  water  in  wild 
confusion  ;  the  mimosa),  the  Anthi- 
stiria-grass,  of  a  red  brown,  contrast- 
ing most  harmoniously  with  the  light 


busUea ;    all   tbode   again    eo 
j|»p08e*i  to  ihe  dark  hues  of  the  casu- 
rinsD,  mimosii?,  and  rifted  ix^cks,  tliat 
a  Uiiy^dftel  or  a  Gainsboroogh  might 
have  found  an  mexhauatible  stock  of 
ubjects  for  the  peuciL*' 
Tliis  wild  travelliag  has  its  diacom- 
brts^  and  now  and  then  its  dangers ; 
but  it  ia  a  perpetual  source  of  exciting' 
iloua.     Every  step  h  new»  and 
day's  journey  may  place   the 
Ucr  within  some  region  of  unex- 
"  value  or  beauty.     One  of  the 
I  of  the  Journalist,  on  commenc' 
Bg  thii  portion  of  Ids  travels,  was  to 
over  a  chain  of  hiMs  to  the  nor  th- 
reat ^  from  which  he  might  ti'ace  the 
_  Durse  of  a  river  to  the  Gulf.     At  last 
this  chain  rose  before  his  eyes. 

^  The  most  interesting  sight  to  me 
rail  that  of  bine  pics  at  a  great  dis- 
ftuce  to  the  northwest,  the  object  of 
'  my  dreams  of  discovery  for  ^ears. 
Vo  tthitc  man  had  be  for  ft  seen  them. 
w*o  might  hope  to  find  the 
on  of  the  waters  stQl  uudis- 
i — the  pass  to  Carpentaria  still 
Unexplored.  I  called  this  IdU  ^tonnt 
Tin?t-View,  and  descended,  delighted 
f  ith  wliat  I  had  seen  from  its  rock^' 
est."  The  latitude  was  27^,  yet  the 
bermometer  at  sunrise  was  but  at 
15^  at  no4>n  Ci<*',  and  at  9  f.m.  45'^. 
liie  captivations  of  the  scenery  were 
i|ttal  to  the  delights  of  the  icnii)era' 
though  so  near  the  tropics. — 
An  Anstralian  morning  is  always 
ic  Amid  those  scenes  of  pri* 

li:  i  lire  it  seemed  exquisitely  so. 

Vht  bant  a  or  gymnoskina,  the  organ- 
uogpie,  was  here  represented  by  a 
(smaller  bird,  whose  notes,  re- 
iUng  the  softest  breathings  of  a 
,  were  the  only  sounds  tliat  met 
tlic  CiU'.  What  the  stiUness  of  evening 
kdds  to  such  sounds  in  other  climes, 
felt  more  intensely  in  the  stillness 
ftf  morn  in  thiji." 

The  forms  of  tlie  vegetation,  both 
ree  and  ah  rub,  are  picturesque*  and 
the  colours  are  finer  still  :^**  In^tend 
&f  autumnal  tints,  there  is  a  perpetTinl 
blending  of  the  richest  hues  of  autumn 
irtth  the  most  brilliiiut  verdure  of 
priog;  while  the  aun*s  welcome  rays 
a  winier*s  mondug,  and  tire  coed 
breath  of  the  woods  in  a  summtT 
Doming,  are  equally  grateful.  This 
iraJi  in  (h^^  dcptli  of  the  Australian 
riutcr,  and,  which  sotmds  o<ldlv  to 
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the  European  ear,  in  the  *  merry  month 
of  June/ ^' 

Advancing  still  to  the  north,  a 
country  of  an  extraordinary  kind  was 
ifaclied  In  July ;  and  the}-  had  now 
found,  that  most  important  of  all  ob- 
jects in  a  wilderness,  a  line  ''  flowing 
stream,  full  ot*  s[»arkling  water  to  the 
margin."  The  Joiu-nalist  seems  quite 
enauiour<Hl  with  the  surrounding  scene, 
a  miuiature  Australian  Swit/.erUmd: — 
*'  The  hills  overhiinging  it  surpassed 
any  1  had  ever  seen,  in  picturesque 
o  u  1 1  in  e.  So  me  rese  mbl  c  d  G  o  t  h  i  c  c  a  t  he- 
drals  in  ruins ;  some»  forts ;  other 
masses  were  peilbrated ;  and  being 
mixed  and  contrasted  with  the  flow- 
ing outlines  of  evergreen  woods,  and 
having  a  fine  sti*eam  In  the  foreground, 
gave  a  charming  appearance  to  tho 
whole  country.  It  was  a  vision  worthy 
of  tlie  toils  of  a  pilgrimage.  Those 
beautiful  recesses  of  unpeoi)led  earth 
could  no  longer  remain  unknown. 
Tho  better  to  mark  them  out  on  any 
map,  I  gave  to  the  valley  the  name  of 
Salvator  llosa.  The  rocks  stood  out 
sharply  and  sublimely  from  the  thicJt 
woods*  just  as  John  Martin's  fertile 
Imagination  would  diu^h  them  ont  in 
his  beautiful  landscapes.  I  never  saw 
any  thing  in  nature  come  so  near  those 
creations  of  genius  and  imagination.** 
But  this  river,  which  they  followed  for 
some  time,  ran  so  far  to  the  east,  that 
they  justly  began  to  doubt  its  being 
the  one  of  which  they  were  in  search, 
and  they  turned  again  to  the  north. 
Tliey  now  passed  into  a  fine  level 
Louutry,  incomparably  formed  for  set- 
tlement. "  An  almost  boundless  ex- 
tent of  the  ncbest  surface  in  a  solitude 
concspondiug  to  that  of  (southern) 
China,  yet  still  unoccupied  by  man. 
A  great  reserve  proviiled  by  Nature 
fur  the  extension  of  his  race." 

They  left  the  Salvator  between  the 
if  I  St  and  ^iiM  degrees  uf  latitude,  and 
moved  to  the  north-west.  There  at 
kngth  their  :is|>irations,  though  only 
partially,  were  probably  realised, 
In  the  middle  of  September  they 
reached  some  height*,  ft-om  which  lay 
before  them  a  vast  extent  of  open 
dow  ns  travcTsed  by  a  river,  traceable 
to  the  utmost  verge  of  the  horizon^, 
and  fidling  to  the  north-wejtd  ^*Ulloa's 
delight  at  the  first  view  of  the  Pacific 
toidd  not  have  surpassed  mine,"  is  the 
natural  exclamation  of  the  Journaliat. 
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'*Nor  could  the  fervour  with  which 
he  was  impressed  have  exceeded  my 
sense  of  gratitude  for  being  allowed  to 
make  such  a  discovery.  From  that 
rock  the  scene  was  so  extensive  as  to 
leave  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the 
course  of  the  river,  which,  then  and 
there  revealed  to  me  alone,  seemed  like 
a  reward  direct  from  Heaven  for  per- 
severance, and  as  a  compensation  for 
the  many  sacrifices  which  I  had  made, 
in  order  to  solve  the  question  as  to 
the  interior  rivers  of  tropical  Aus- 
tralia." 

From  the  16th  to  the  24th  of  Sep- 
tember the  course  of  the  river  was 
followed,  which  still  was  north-west, 
but  at  this  period  the  party  returned. 
The  reason  stated  is  the  failure  of  pro- 
visions. This  must  have  been  a  most 
vexatious  disappointment — so  vexati- 
ous, that  we  cannot  comprehend  how  it 
could  have  been  submitted  to  without 
some  more  remarkable  effort  than  any 
thing  that  we  find  recorded  in  these 
pages.  That  an  expedition  equipped 
for  a  four  months^  journey  should  have 
turned  back  at  the  very  moment  when 
a  few  days',  perhaps  a  few  hours', 
march,  might  have  completed  its 
object,  is  altogether  incomprehensible, 
while  it  had  any  conceivable  means  of 
subsistence.  In  such  a  condition  of 
things,  the  traveller  ought  to  have 
eaten  his  horse,  if  he  could  get  nothing 
else.  But  there  was  actually,  at  no 
great  distance  behind,  a  depot  of  their 
own  bullocks  and  sheep,  all  feeding 
comfortably,  and,  as  the  party  found 
on  marching  back  to  them,  ^^  Sheep 
and  cattle  fat,  the  whole  a  sort  of 
farm."  A  good  stackyard  had  been 
set  np,  a  storehouse  had  been  built, 
a  garden  had  been  fenced  in,  and  con- 
tained lettuce,  radishes,  melons,  and 
cucumbers.  Indeed,  the  whole  estab- 
lishment exhibited  the  effects  of  good 
order  and  discipline. 

Why,  then,  did  not  the  Journalist 
retmn  on  his  track,  and  establish  the 
discovery  which  was  the  express 
object  of  his  mission?  This  exceeds 
our  knowledge.  The  only  direct  inti- 
mation of  his  necessities  in  these  pages 
is,  "  our  provisions  were  nearly  out, 
the  sun  having  reduced  the  mess  sugar 
and  melted  the  bacon,  which  had  been 
boiled  before  we  set  out. "  Whether  the 
lecm  of  Australian  bacon  may  liquefy 
in  the  sun  is  more  than  our  European 


experience  can  tell,  but  we  presume  it 
must  be  ranked  among  the  wonders  of 
a  new  country ;  at  all  events,  the  Jour- 
nalist returned  without  having  done 
the  very  thing  for  which  his  expedi- 
tion had  been  fitted  out,  and  left  the 
object  to  be  completed  by  his  subordi- 
nate, who  was  subsequently  despatched 
in  the  direction  of  the  north-west. 
Thus,  though  probabilities  are  in  favour 
of  the  river,  which  the  Colonel  named 
the  Victoria,  the  point  is  by  no  means 
settled,  and  Australian  curiosity  may 
be  disappointed  aft«r  aU. 

As  the  party  approached  the  river, 
they  saw  considerable  numbers  of 
the  natives.  On  reaching  one  of  the 
lagoons,  the  shrieks  of  many  women 
and  children,  and  the  angry  voices  of 
men,  apprised  them  that  they  had  at 
length  overtaken  the  tribe,  and  unfor- 
tunately had  come  on  them  by  sur- 
pi-ise.  "Aya,  minya!"  was  vocife- 
rated repeatedly,  and  was  understood 
to  mean,  "  What  do  you  want?"  I 
steadily  adhered  to  my  own  tactics 
towards  the  aborigines,  and  took  not 
the  slightest  notice  of  them,  but  rode 
on  according  to  my  compass-bearing. 
On  looking  back  for  my  men,  I  saw 
one  beckoning  me  to  return.  He  had 
observed  two  natives  with  spears  and 
clubs  hide  themselves  behind  a  bush 
in  the  direction  in  which  I  was  ad- 
vancing. On  my  halting,  they  stole 
away.  The  whole  seemed  to  have 
been  amusing  themselves  in  the  water 
during  the  noonday  heat,  which  was 
excessive,  and  the  cool  shades  round 
the  lagoon  looked  most  luxuriant. 
Our  position,  on  the  contrary,  was 
any  thing  but  enviable.  Even  there, 
in  the  heart  of  the  interior,  on  a  river 
utterly  unheard  of  by  white  men,  an 
iron  tomahawk  glittered  in  the  hand 
of  a  chief.  The  anxious  care  of  the 
females  to  carry  off  their  children 
seemed  the  most  agreeable  feature  of 
the  scene.  Some  had  been  digging  in 
the  mud  for  worms,  others  searching 
for  fi-esh -water  mussels,  and  if  the 
whole  could  have  been  witnessed  un- 
perceived,  such  a  scene  of  domestic 
life  among  the  aborigines  had  been 
worth  a  little  more  risk.  The  strong 
men  assumed  a  strange  attitude,  which 
seemed  very  expressive  of  surprise, 
having  the  right  knee  bent,  the  left  leg 
forward — ^the  right  arm  dropping,  but 
grasping  clubs— the  left  arm  raised, 
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and  the  fingers  spread  out.  ^^Aya, 
ay  a,  minya,"  they  continually  shouted. 
However,  the  party  rode  on,  and  the 
shouts  died  away. 

The  Journalist  occasionally  recovers 
from  his  enthusiasm  for  savagery.  We 
have  no  more  bursts  in  his  earlier  style, 
^'  Such  truth  and  exemption  fix)m  dis- 
ease, such  intensity  of  existence,  in 
short,  must  be  far  beyond  the  enjoy- 
menu  of  civilised  men^  with  all  that 
art  can  do  for  them.  And  the  proof 
of  this  is  to  be  found,  in  the  failure  of 
£dl  attempts  to  persuade  these  free 
dsniaens  of  uncultivated  earth  to  for- 
sake it  for  the  tilled  ground.  They 
prefer  the  land,  unbroken  and  free 
orom  the  earliest  curse  pronounced 
against  the  first  banished  and  first 
<a:eated  man."  All  this  unfortunately 
shows  nothing,  but  that  the  gallant 
Colonel  would  be  the  wiser  for  goixks 
back  to  his  Bible,  where  he  would  find 
the  words,  ^^  I  will  not  again  curse  the 
flTonnd  any  more  for  man's  sake." 
Batatlast  y)age  328)  we  have  a  sketch 
of  the  reality.  ^^  It  would  appear 
that,  the  finer  the  climate  and  the 
fewer  man's  wants,  the  more  he  smks 
towards  the  condition  of  the  lower 
animals.  Where  the  natives  had 
passed  the  night,  no  huts,  even  of 
Dashes,  had  been  set  up.  A  few  tufts 
of  dry  grass  only  marked  the  spot, 
where,  beside  a  small  fire,  each  person 
had  sat,  folded  up  like  the  capital 
letter  N.  Their  occupation  during 
the  day  was  only  wallowing  in  a 
muddy  hole,  in  no  respect  cleaner 
than  swine.  They  have  no  idea  <^ 
any  necessity  for  washing  themselves 
between  their  birth  and  the  grave, 
•whUe  groping  in  mud  for  worms." 
After  admitting  the  filth,  the  indolence, 
and  the  uselessness  of  the  savage; 
contrasting,  however,  his  teeth  and 
tongue  favourably  with  those  of  the 
civuLsed  man  or  child,  of  which  he 

Eronounces  it  to  be  ^^  ten  to  one  but 
e  should  find  only  impurity  and  cfe- 
cay,"  (a  point  in  which  we  are  wholly 
aX  issue  with  him,)  he  asks,  ^^what 
then  is  civilisation  in  the  economy  of 
the  human  animal?"  He  answers, 
*^  Cultivated  man  despises  the  perish- 
able substance,  and  pursues  the  im- 
mortal shadow."  We  are  but  little 
satisfied  with  the  language  of  this  solu- 
tion, nor  is  its  meaning  much  more 
intelligible.    In  the  first  place,  man. 


in  a  civilised  state,  does  not  neces- 
sarily injure  his  bodily  organs.  The 
fool  who  cannot  stir,  or  even  sit,  with- 
out a  cigar  in  his  mouth,  or  the  drunk- 
ard who  continually  sacrifices  health 
and  understanding  to  intoxication, 
has  only  to  condemn  himself.  But, 
give  the  savage  tobacco  and  rum,  and 
he  will  as  speedily  destroy  his  organs, 
and  bring  himself  to  the  grave,  as  the 
most  civilised  profligate  in  existence. 
And  as  to  the  grand  supposed  use  of 
civilisation — ^the  fixing  our  minds  on 
"  immortal  shadows" — if  by  this  be 
meant  giving  us  ideas  of  religion, 
there  are  many  highly  civilised  nations 
which  think  but  very  little  of  religion, 
and  many  highly  civilised  persons  who 
think  of  it  nothing  at  all.  Yet,  it  is  only 
justice  to  tiie  gallant  Colonel  to  quote 
this  sentence.  ^^  Animal  gratification 
is  transient  and  dull  compared  to  tbo 
acquisition  of  knowledga,  the  gratifi- 
cation of  noind, — the  raptures  of 
the  poet,  or  the  delight  of  the  enthu- 
siast, however  imaginary.  Such  were 
my  reflections  on  this  day  of  rest,  in 
the  heart  of  a  desert,  whUe  protected 
from  the  sun's  rays  by  a  blanket." 

But  even  his  metaphysics  are  entirely 
a  misconception.  The  original  pur- 
pose of  civilisation  is,  to  enable  man 
to  live  hi  society ;  thai;  is,  in  peace, 
with  the  advantages  of  mutual  assist- 
ance. That  those  objects  are  power- 
fiiUy  aided  by  religion  is  true,  and 
that  science  may  be  best  cultivated  in 
settled  life,  is  equally  true ;  but  those 
are  merely  cdlateral.  Civilisation 
means  the  work  of  law,  of  safe  inter- 
courae,  of  secure  property,  and  of  all 
the  safeguards  of  society  which  ulti- 
mately enable  man  to  polish  the  ge- 
neral manners,  and  to  improve  the 
general  mind.  Beligion  is  not  the 
consequence,  but  the  origin  of  Civili« 
sation. 

We  now  take  leave  of  the  journey, 
with  the  sketch  <rf  the  rivers.  After 
moving  for  some  distance  between 
two  streams,  they  approached  the  junc- 
tion, which  formed— "  the  broad,  deep, 
and  placid  waters  of  a  river  as  deep 
as  the  Murrav.  Pelicans  and  duckk 
floated  upon  it,  and  mussel  shells  of 
extraordinary  siae  lay  in  such 
quantities,  where  the  natives  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  eating  them,  as 
to  resemble  snow  covering  the  |rouud. 
But  even  that  reach  seemed  diminu* 
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tive,  when  comparad  with  the  vast 
body  of  water  of  which  traces  had 
been  left  there;  affording  evidence, 
that  though  wide,  they  most  have 
been  impetuoug  in  their  course. 
Verdure  alone  shone  now,  over  the 
wide  extent  to  which  the  waters 
sometimes  rose.  Beyond  that  chan<- 
nei  lay  the  almost  boundless  plains ; 
the  whole  together  forming  the  finest 
region  I  had  ever  seen  in  Australia.^' 

Still  the  luckless  character  of  the 
Australian  rivers  appears ;  and  after 
expecting  that  this  fine  channel,  which 
there  seemed  navigable  for  steamers, 
would  continue,  in  a  few  miles  moi-e 
it  exhibited  only  ponds.  Whether  the 
great  central  stream  may  not  exhibit 
the  same  caprice,  is  still  the  question. 

The  party  returned  to  Sydney  in 
January  1847;  and  in  Miureh,  Mr 
Kennedy,  the  second  in  oommand, 
was  sent,  as  has  been  already  stated, 
to  explore  the  course  of  the  Victoria. 

Ther«  are  some  valuaUe  observa- 
tions on  the  aborigines.  It  is  said 
that  they  have  good  natural  faculties, 
and  one  of  them  named  Uranigh,  an 
attendant  on  the  expedition,  obtains 
especial  praise  for  sagacity,  fidelity, 
and  courage.  But,  from  inevitaUe  cir- 
cumstances, it  appears  to  be  the  fate  of 
the  natives  to  waste  away  befoi*e  the 
European  blood,  and,  even  without  any 
violence  or  oppression,  gradually  to 
vanish.  To  teach  them  to  earn  their 
bread,  to  adopt  European  habits  of 
any  kind,  or  even  to  live  with  any 
sense  of  comfort  in  the  vicinity  of 
European  settlers,  seems  impossible, 
and  thus  they  gradually  retire  into 
the  interior.  This  process  has  so 
uniformly  occurred  in  all  colonised 
<x)untries,  where  a  new  civilisation  has 
been  introduced,  that  it  may  be  re- 
garded as  afanofit  a  law  of  natm*e. 
^*Fire,  grass,  and  kangaroos,"  are 
essential  to  native  life ;  and  when  the 
pastures  are  no  longer  suffered  to  be 
burned,  and  when  the  kangaroos  dis- 
^pear,  the  savage  must  retire.  Sir 
T.  Mitchell's  favourite  project  would 
be,  to  send  away  a  young  married 
pair  to  the  soutii  of  Europe,  where 
they  might  learn  the  cultivation  of  the 
grape  and  olive,  fig,  &c.;  then  to 
bring  them  back  with  their  children. 
But  we  are  afraid  they  would  make 
but  few  converts ;  that  the  benevolent 
experiment  would  be  totally  thrown 


away;  and  that  the  poor,  idle,  and 
useless  being,  whom  Sir  Thomas  will 
persist  in  calling  the  noble  savage, 
must  be  left  to  cat  rats  and  mice,  to 
live  in  misery  and  wretchedness,  and 
to  be  inevitably  pushed  into  the  wil- 
derness, to  make  way  for  a  superior 
class  of  human  capability. 

But,  regarding  the  condition  of  the 
natives  as  utterly  beyond  European 
influence,  except  so  far  as  it  may  and 
ought  to  be  exerted  to  protect  them 
from  all  iiyuiy, — there  are  other 
questions  of  high  importance,  relative 
to  the  condition  of  the  convicts.  The 
preamble  of  the  Transport  Act  made 
the  reformation  of  the  culprit  aprimaiy 
object.  There  never  was  aiiy  use  of 
forced  labour  so  efiective.  The  gaUey- 
slaves  of  France  and  Italy  were  in 
general  made  more  wicked,  if  possible, 
by  their  imprisonment  and  work.  We 
think  it  also  next  to  an  impossibility 
that  any  culprit,  punished  by  tempo- 
rary imprisonment,  and  then  thrown 
out  again  among  his  associates,  c<m 
change  his  habits.  Who  will  employ 
a  known  felon?  A  single  act  of 
robbery  may  give  him  more  means  of 
gross  gratification,  than  he  could 
obtain  by  the  severest  toil  in  a  twelve- 
month. The  temptation  is  too  strong. 
The  only  hope  of  his  recoveiy,  is  in 
his  being  sent  where  his  bad  character 
will  not  utterly  prevent  his  getting  a 
good  one ;  where  he  will  have  profit- 
able work,  (let  the  profit  be  more  or 
less ;)  where  he  will  have  few  tempta- 
tions, and  none  of  his  old  ones ;  and 
where  he  may  have  a  prospect  of 
bettering  his  condition  among  his 
fellows.  All  these  he  had,  and  has, 
in  New  South  Wales. 

But  itis  remarkable  and  unfortunate, 
thAt  we  seldom  have  a  new  head  of  the 
colonial  department  whodoes  not  bring 
with  him  some  new  theory ;  and  the 
fashionable  theoiy  now  is,  to  try  the 
effect  of  prison  discipline.  We  have 
no  hesitation  in  denouncing  this  the- 
ory, as  ineffectual,  intolerably  costly, 
highly  dangerous,  and  even  actually 
cruel.  We  take  the  points  in  succes- 
sion :  we  doubt  whether  it  has  reaUy 
reformed  one  prisoner  out  of  a  thousand. 
Its  expense  is  enormous  :  the  single 
prison  at  Millbank  cost  a  million  ster- 
ling, and  probably  £100,000  a-yeai' 
for  Its  support.  The  model  prison  at 
Fentonville  is  an  architectund  bijou^ 


bat  terribly  expensive.  Men  cannot 
be  reforuied  bj  tQrnke5*3  m  tlie  most 
moral  continue,  or  by  lock^  of  the  most 
exquisite  invention. — It  is  djiiigerous : 
because  tliose  felons ^  once  let  loose, 
almost  iuvariiibly  become  felons 
again ;  and  a  general  jail-deliveiy 
once  a  yeui'i  fi*am  baiitlculfjs  and 
shackleSf  may  pcoiilo  tbe  streets  with 
ruffianism,— It  rs  even  cruel.  The 
prisoners  arc  not  merely  deprived,  for 
a  long  succc»ssion  of  yeai*s,  of  nil 
healthful  exeix'ise — for  who  evex  couhl 
take  healthfid  exercise  within  ]jrison 
walls?  —  but  shut  out  from  all  the 
view  and  enjoyment  of  nature,  and  es- 
peciiiUy  from  uiatrimony  *  they  cannot 
be  husbaufia  or  fathers."  It  is  tnie,  that 
the  felon  forfeits  all  rights,  if  they  are 
found  incompatible  with  the  public 
safety ;  but  we  have  no  n'g/it  to  in* 
flict  on  him  aay  sufleriug  beyond  that 
which  is  absolutely  neccsi?ajy.  If  by 
sending  him  to  Australia  we  can  ac- 
complish, without  cruelty,  tirose  ob* 
►  jects  which  we  cannot  accomplish 
without  crnelty  at  home,  it  is  our 
dnty  to  send  him  to  Australia* 

"VVc  know  that  a  middle  system  of 
imprisonment,  to  be  followed  by  trans- 
portation, has  been  attempted,  but  we 
have  no  faith  in  its  operations.  The 
true  place  is  Australia. 
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Sir  Thomas  Mitchell,  the  very  best 
authority  on  such  subjecta,  tells  uji, 
**  There  is  no  country  in  which  labour 
appears  to  be  more  required  to  render 
it  available  to,  and  habitable  by  civi- 
lised man,  than  New  SiJUth  Wales. 
Witfiout  lubuur,  the  inhabitants  must 
be  sava;>es,  or  such  helpless  people  as 
we  find  the  Aborigines.  With 
equal  truth,  it  may  be  asserted  that 
there  is  no  retjion  of  eai'th  susceptible 
of  so  much  improvement  solely  by 
t!ie  labour  and  ingenuity  of  man/' 
There  are  no  nn wholesome  savannahs ; 
the  rocky  ranges  afford  the  means  of 
forming  reservoirs,  dc,  of  water, 
which^  under  the  trr^pics,  is  lifcT  abun* 
dance,  and  health;  there  is  an  im- 
mensity if  it  bo  properly  used,  and 
Australia  might  be  made  the  finest 
scene  of  vegetation  and  luxuriance  in 
the  world. 

We  take  our  leave  of  this  volume 
with  regret.  It  is  strikingly  written ; 
it  excites  and  rewards  curiosity,  and 
(a  few  rambling  ideas  excepted)  it 
powerfully  increases  onr  interest  in 
Aui^tralian  discoveiy,  and  in  that 
whole  mighty  region  of  tbe  Facitic, 
which  God's  providence  has  given  Into 
the  hands  of  England,  for  the  happi- 
ness of  mankind. 


SIBJ&RIA. 


Of  no  important  portion  of  the 
^  dominions  of  the  five  great  European 
powers  are  such  vague  aud  imperfect 
notiuus  entertained,  as  of  the  vast 
tract  comprised  between  Russia  in 
Europe  and  the  Kamschatkan  sea, 
between  the  Chinese  enipUe  and  the 
Arctic  Ocean.  Courageous  ex|ilorers 
have  not  been  wanting,  of  the  Irale- 
inent  steppes  and  ru{j;ged  inuuuiitins 
forming  Euruj^e's  buluiirk  agjiin>*t  the 
Mongul  and  tbe  Tartar,  Men  of 
enterprise  and  distinction  have  nmler* 
taken  the  tisk,  and  executed  it  wclL 
But  their  juumeys,  usmdly  |)erformed 
I  with   special    objects    and   sciisulific 


views,  have  been  recorded  for  the  most 
part  in  a  similar  spirit.  Either  an  ar- 
dent love  of  science  and  zeal  fur  its 
advancement,  or  the  sti-ong  encourage- 
ment and  litK^ral  snbsidiea  of  an  en- 
lightened government,  are  reciuisito 
inducements  to  brave  the  perils  and 
hardships  of  Siberian  travel.  The 
mere  inqnisitive  and  speculative  tra- 
veller has  ditficnlty  in  persuading 
himself,  that  tbe  country  can  reward 
him  for  the  discomfort  and  inconveni- 
ence he  must  endnre  in  traversing  it. 
Not  that  Siticria  is  entirely  devoid  of 
wild  attractions  and  romantic  aasocia- 
tious.  To  the  adventui-ous  hunt^fi  ltd 
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vast  forests  and  thinly-peopled  plains 
give  assurance  of  sport.  The  motley 
character  of  its  native  and  immigrant 
population  affords  to  the  philosopher 
curious  matter  of  consideration.  A 
place  of  deportation  for  traitors  and 
criminals — and  not  unfrequently  for 
the  innocent — it*  name  is  inseparably 
connected  with  the  memory  of  innu- 
merable unfortunates  who  have  there 
pined  out  their  existence  in  expiation 
of  crime,  or  in  obedience  to  mandates 
often  as  unjust  as  arbitrary.  Fallen 
favourites  of  the  Czars,  rebels  against 
their  t3Tanny,  traitors  to  their  per- 
son, murderers,  and  other  malefac- 
tor,  and  even  prisoners  of  war,  have 
here  found  a  living  grave  till  released  by 
death,  clemency,  or  flight.  Did  the 
tears  of  exiles  fertilise,  Siberia  should 
be  a  teeming  land.  Since  its  first  subj  u- 
gation  by  Ivan  the  Terrible,  how  many 
a  Russian  magnate,  lord  of  thousands 
of  serfs,  owner  of  millions  of  rubles, 
proud  of  his  position,  and  confident  of 
imperial  favour,  has  suddenly  found 
himself  travelling  eastward  under 
escort,  banished  and  a  beggar.  How 
many  mournful  trains  of  minor  of- 
fenders have  plodded  their  weary  way 
across  the  Uralian  chain,  guarded  by 
barbarian  Bashkirs,  to  labour  in  the 
mines  of  Nerchinsk,  or  to  lead  a 
peasant's  toilsome  life  on  the  margin 
of  the  Frozen  Sea.  From  those  vast  and 
ice-bound  regions,  escape  can  rarely  be 
accomplished.  But  at  intervals,  during 
the  last  five-and-thirty  yeara,  bearded 
and  toil-worn  men  of  martial  aspect 
have  crossed  the  German  frontier,  and 
astonished  those  they  accosted  by  wild 
tales  of  suffering,  and  ignorance  of  the 
most  notorious  events.  Some  have 
inquired  for  Napoleon,  and  wept  when 
they  learned  he  was  a  captive,  or 
dead.  Circumstances  of  current  his- 
tory, known  to  each  child  and  peasant, 
were  to  them  a  mystery  and  a  marvel. 
These  strange  wanderers,  escaped 
from  long  bondage  in  Siberia,  were 
amongst  the  last  survivors  of  that 
countless  host  led  northwards  by  a 
Corsican^s  ambition,  and  whose  iune- 
ral  pile  was  lighted  in  Moscow's  city. 
Amongst  the  delineators  of  Siberia 
and  its  inhabitants,  of  the  produce, 
customs,  and  peculiarities  of  the  coun- 
try and  its  people,  one  of  the  most 
successful  is  the  German  gentleman 
imd  scholar  whose  admirable  work 


has  just  now  appeared  in  a  clever 
English  dress.  The  son  of  a  man 
of  great  learning  and  high  attain- 
ments, Mr  Adolph  Erman  treads 
nobly  in  his  father's  footsteps.  Still 
young,  he  has  done  much  to  in- 
crease the  lustre  of  the  honourable 
name  transmitted  to  him.  Bom  in 
the  year  1806,  he  was  but  two-and- 
twenty  years  of  age  when  he  under- 
took, at  his  own  cost,  a  journey  round 
the  world,  having  for  its  chief  object 
a  series  of  magnetical  observations. 
The  expedition  was  completely  suc- 
cessful. Starting  from  Berlin  to  St 
Petersburg,  he  crossed  northern  Asia, 
with  occasional  digressions  of  a  few 
hundred  leagues,  took  ship  at  Okhotsk 
for  Kamschatka,  thence  proceeded  to 
California,  visited  Otaheite,  and  came 
round  by  Cape  Horn  and  Rio  Janeiro 
to  Europe  and  Berlin.  Then  he  sat 
down  to  write  of  what  he  had  seen, 
entitling  his  work — "Journey  round 
the  Earth,  across  North  Asia  and  both 
Oceans.'*  But  the  tale  of  travel  so 
extensive  takes  time  to  tell ;  and,  up 
to  the  present  date,  he  has  not  pro- 
tracted his  narrative  beyond  Okhotsk. 
What  he  has  done,  however,  is  com- 
plete in  itself,  very  interesting,  and 
withal  somewhat  voluminous,  since 
its  abridged  translation  forms  two 
heavy  octavos,  heavy  in  amount  of 
paper  and  print,  but  not,  we  must  in 
justice  admit,  in  the  nature  of  their 
contents.  Whilst  recording  scientific 
investigations,  the  author  does  not 
neglect  subjects  more  generally  inte- 
resting. Upon  all  he  brings  to  bear 
an  extraordinary  amount  of  reading 
and  research.  The  result  is  a  book  of 
travels  of  no  ephemeral  nature,  but 
that  will  long  be  esteemed  as  a  stan« 
dard  work,  and  respected  as  a  valuable 
authority. 

Mr  Erman  commences  his  narrative 
of  travel  on  the  day  of  his  departure 
from  Berlin;  but  its  earlier  portion 
has  been  compressed  by  the  trans- 
lator, in  order  to  escape  as  soon 
as  possible  from  Europe,  and  get 
upon  the  less  trodden  ground  east 
of  Tobolsk.  Much  has  been  written 
of  late  years  concerning  European 
Russia  and  its  inhabitants,  and  it  was 
hardly  to  be  expected  that  even  so 
acute  an  observer  as  Mr  Erman 
should  find  any  thing  pai*ticularly 
novel  to  say  about  them.    He  takes 
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a  sensible  and  practical  view  of  the 
condition,  character,  and  disposition 
of  the  population;  and  is  happy  in 
his  detection  and  indication  of  na- 
tional pecnliarities.  He  does  not, 
like  the  majority  of  travellers  in 
Russia,  enter  the  country  with  a 
settled  determination  to  behold  no- 
thing, from  the  White  Sea  to  the 
Black,  but  oppression  and  cruelty  on 
the  one  hand,  slavery  and  suffering 
upon  the  other.  He  does  not  come 
to  a  premature  decision,  that  be- 
cause Russia  is  ruled  by  an  abso- 
lute monarch,  all  happiness,  prosperity, 
and  justice  arc  essentially  banished 
from  the  land.  It  is  really  pleasant 
to  find  a  deviation  from  the  established 
routine  of  books  about  Russia.  These 
are  now  nearly  all  concocted  upon  one 
and  the  same  plan.  The  recipe  is  as 
exact  as  any  in  Mrs  Rundell ;  and  is 
as  conscientiously  adhered  to  by 
literary  cooks,  as  that  great  artist's 
invaluable  precepts  are  by  knights 
and  ladies  of  the  ladle.  Tyranny, 
misery,  and  the  knout  are  the  chief 
ingredients  of  the  savoury  dish. 
We  are  shown  a  nation  of  cretins, 
crushed  under  the  boot-heel  of  an  im- 
perial ogre ;  whilst  a  selfish,  servile 
aristocracy  salaam  their  admiration, 
and  catch  greedily  at  the  titles  and 
gewgaws  thrown  to  them  as  a  sop 
by  their  terrible  master.  This  is  the 
substance  of  the  mess,  which,  being 
handsomely  garnished  with  lying 
anecdotes  of  horrible  cruelties  prac- 
tised upon  the  unfortunate  population, 
is  deemed  sufficiently  dainty  to  set 
before  the  public,  and  is  forthwith 
devoured  as  genuine  and  nutritive 
food  by  the  large  body  of  simpletons 
who  take  type  for  a  guarantee  of 
veracity.  Mr  Erman  despises  the 
common  trick  and  claptrap  resorted 
to  by  vulgar  writers.  Avoiding 
anecdotagc,  and  abuse  of  the  powers 
that  be,  he  gives,  in  brief  shrewd  para- 
graphs, glimpses  of  Muscovite  cha- 
racter and  feelings,  which  clearly  prove 
the  people  of  that  vast  empire  to 
be  far  happier,  more  prosperous,  and 
more  practically  free,  than  the  inha- 
bitants of  many  countries  who  boast 
of  liberty  because  anarchy  has  re- 
placed good  government.  Judging 
less  from  any  distinct  assertions  or 
arguments  advanced  in  these  volumes, 
than  from  their  general  tenor,  and 
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by  the  inferences  to  be  gleaned  from 
them,  we  must  consider  the  Russians 
a  contented  and  flourishing  nation, 
likely  to  make  the  larger  strides  in 
elvilkation  that  they;  are  unimpeded 
by  revolutionary  agitation.  Pro- 
pagandists meet  little  encourage- 
ment amongst  the  loyal  and  light- 
hearted  subjects  of  the  autocrat. 
"We  have  often  observed  at  Moscow,'^ 
says  Mr  Erman,  "birch-trees  hewn 
for  fencing,  yet  still  alive  in  the  hori- 
zontal position,  and  throwing  out 
shoots.  The  great  distinction  of 
the  vegetable  nature  in  this  region  is 
its  tenacity  of  life ;  and,  singularly 
enough,  the  same  capability  of  ex- 
isting under  oppression,  and  of 
withstanding  stubbornly  every  revo- 
hitionishi|f  influence,  is  here  the 
characteristic  of  man  also.  The  ear 
of  the  stranger  is  sure,  at  every  turn 
of  conversation,  to  catch  the  sounds 
— *Kak  ni  bud,'  (no  matter  how,) 
with  which  the  Russians  are  used  to 
give  expression  to  their  habitual  in- 
difference, and  renimciation  of  all 
care.  .  .  .  Notwithstanding  the 
great  variety  of  condition  which  the 
population  exhibit,  every  thing  has 
the  stamp  of  nationality,  and  an 
obstinate  adherence  to  established 
usage  may  be  plainly  recognised  as  a 
frmdamental  principle.  Some  foreign 
customs,  indeed,  are  adopted  from 
strangers  riding  in  Moscow;  bnt 
they  are,  at  the  same  time,  so  changed 
as  to  be  assimilated  to  the  national 
manners.  Russian  nationality  may 
be  compared  to  a  river,  which  receives 
other  streams  without  changing  its 
name;  or,  still  better,  to  a  living 
organism,  which,  while  devouring 
every  variety  of  food,  continues  still 
the  same." 

It  was  on  the  29th  of  July  that 
Mr  Erman,  who  travelled  in  com- 
pany with  the  Norwegian  professor 
Hansteen,  left  Moscow,  and  moved 
eastwards,  passing  through  a  pro- 
ductive country,  strewn  with  populous 
and  comfortable  villages.  At  Pokr6f, 
his  first  halting-place,  his  chamber 
walls  were  adorned  with  rude  carvings 
and  pamtings,  whose  subjects  were 
taken  fiiom  the  events  of  1812,  and 
represented  the  valiant  deeds  of  the 
peasantry.  Buikova,  a  village  forty 
mOes  east  of  Moscow,  was  the  farthest 
point  to  which  the  Plrench  penetrated. 
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Their  invasion  has  left  but  a  faint 
impression  upon  the  popular  mind  in 
Russia— even  in  Moscow,  which  suf- 
fered so  much  at  their  hands.  Con- 
flagrations have  been  common  occur- 
rences in  that  city,  and  the  inhabitants 
arc  accustomed  to  be  burned  out. 
We  read  of  seven  such  events,  from 
the  thirteenth  to  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  in  all  of  which 
the  destruction  was  complete,  or  very 
nearly  so.  The  fire  of  1812  spared 
many  of  the  stone  churches,  on  whose 
towers  *'the  Mahomedan  crescent 
rises  above  the  cross,  a  monument  of 
earUer  revolutions.  The  yoke  of  the 
Tatars  was  so  lasting  and  oppressive, 
that  later  events  of  a  similar  kind 
seem  comparatively  unimportant ; 
and  even  the  French  invasion  is  here 
thought  little  of,  being  usually  com- 
pared with  the  irruptions  of  the 
Pechenegues  and  that  of  the  Poles  in 
later  times,  bat  never  set  on  a  level 
with  the  Tatar  domination.'*  The 
French  have  little  prestige  in  Russia. 
Whatever  respect  they  previously 
enjoyed  there,  was  completely  anni- 
hilated by  the  pitiM  figure  they  cut  in 
the  Moscow  campaign  ;  retreating,  as 
they  did,  a  ragged,  disorderly,  frost- 
bitten remnant,  before  a  swarm  of 
armed  peasants  and  irregular  horse. 
AndMuscovite  sign-painters  andsaint- 
carvers  decorate  village  walls  with  epi- 
sodes of  the  disastrous  overthrow  (tf  an 
army,  probably  the  most  powerful  and 
really  efficient  ever  got  together.  Any 
notion  entertained  by  the  Russians 
of  French  invincibility  was  as  com- 
pletely dissipated  in  that  country  by 
the  events  of  1812,  as  it  was  in  Ger- 
many by  the  ensuing,  and  scarcely 
less  important,  campaign  of  1813. 

Passing  Murom,  where  a  sort  of 
Yankee  tradition  exists  of  a  "  robber- 
nightingale,"  which  entices  travellers 
into  the  woods  by  its  song,  and  then 
kills  them  by  the  power  of  its  notes, 
Mr  Erman  reached  Nijni  Novgorod  at 
the  moment  of  the  great  annual  Mr. 
The  mixture  of  European  and  Asiatic 
produce  and  manufactures  gives  the 
Russian  Mrs  an  appearance  singulaiiy 
striking  to  the  foreigner's  eye.  Thin^ 
the  most  opposite  are  there  brought 
together.  Obragd^  or  Greek  holy 
imaces,  amulets,  and  other  objects 
used  in  the  solemnities  of  the  Grseco* 
Russian  efaurci,  are  seen  in.  juxta- 


position with  the  elegant  luxuries  and 
snperflnities  of  extreme  European 
civilisation.  The  clumsy  camngs  of 
Uralian  peasants  are  found  in  the 
next  warerooms  to  the  fragile  and 
fashionable  masterpieces  of  a  Parisian 
milliner.  The  chief  part  of  the  goods 
come  from  great  distances.  Amongst 
the  important  articles  of  traffic  are 
tea  from  China,  horse-hides  from 
Tatary,  iron  bars  from  Siberia,  shawls 
of  camel's-down  from  Bokhara.  The 
Bokharians  also  import  large  quanti- 
ties of  cotton,  partly  raw  and  partly 
spun.  This  is  one  of  the  principal 
objects  of  trade  at  Nijni.  Concern- 
ing the  origin  of  this  useful  sub- 
stance, curious  fables  were  current  in 
Russia  not  quite  a  century  ago.  "  It 
appears  to  me  certain,"  says  Mr  Er- 
man, "  that  the  story  of  the  zoophytic 
pluit  called  Bardnez,  or  lamb-plant 
(formed  as  a  (fiminutive  from  Bar^n, 
a  sheep,)  originated  in  some  embel- 
lished account  of  the  cotton  plant. 
Herberstein  relates  it  at  full  length 
and  unchanged,  just  as  he  had  heard 
it.  'There  has  been  seen,  near  to 
the  Caspian  Sea,  a  seed,  rather  larger 
and  rounder  than  that  of  a  melon, 
firom  which,  when  set  in  the  ground, 
is  produced  something  similar  to  a 
lamb,  of  the  altitude  of  five  palms, 
having  a  very  fine  fleece,  &c.,  &c.  The 
German  edition  of  Herberstein  (Ba- 
sel, 1563)  adds  that  the  Barinez  has 
a  head,  eyes,  ears,  and  all  the  limbs, 
like  a  sheep.  But  it  mentions  cor- 
rectly '  the  very  fine  fleece  which  the 
people  of  thai  cotmtry  commonly  make- 
use  of  to  pad  their  caps  withal.^  This 
is  the  ordinary  use  which  the  Tatar 
tribes  in  general  make  of  cotton  at 
the  present  day."  The  fair  at  Nijni 
lasts  two  months,  and  brings  together 
six  hundred  thousand  persons  of  dif- 
ferent nations  and  ti-ibes,  or  about 
thirty-three  times  the  nimiber  of  the 
stationary  population.  It  produces  a 
large  revenue  to  the  imperial  treasury, 
— the  letting  of  the  wooden  booths,  and 
of  two  thousand  five  hundred  and 
twenty-two  stone  storerooms,  (to 
each  of  which  latter  is  attached  a 
chamber  for  the  owner  of  the  goods 
to  live  in)  alone  yielding,  so  far  back 
as  1826,  nearly  four  hundred  thousand 
rubles ;  whilst  the  population  of  the 
government,  or  district,  amounting  to 
nearly  a  million  of  souls,  paid  taxes 


1 10  the  amount  of  fotirteen  milUons  of 
mbles. 

Nijni  NovgoiH)d  is  the  point  of  ren- 
dexvous  for  criminals  from  the  western 
prunnco§  of  the  empire,  condemned 
to  Sit)Cirian  exile.  They  arrive  there 
in  small  detachments,  to  pursue  their 
journey  in  large  bodies,  Iti  the  vici- 
nity of  every  post-house  along  the 
road  is  another  building  known  as  the 
Ostme^  or  fort»  which  h  merely  a 
Jar^'     '  f.  divided  into  numerous 

sm  ig,  and  sun'oonded  by  a 

fcnci-  111  |MHMides,  where  the  convicts 
are  lodged  upon  the  jouniey.  From 
various  passages  scattterod  tlu'onjL^h 
Mr  Erman's  book,  it  appeara  that 
je  Siberian  exiles  are  by  no  means 
badly  treated  fis  has  frequently 
stated  and  believed*  In  most 
instances  the  punishment  derives  lis 

I  severity  loss  fi-om  any  pninfal  toil  or 
cmel  discipline  impo.^ed  upon  them, 
than  from  the  rigidity  of  the  climate, 
the  .separation  from  *  friends,  and  the 
mortal  ennui  those  accustomed  to 
civilisation  and  society  cannot  but 
experience,  whil^Jt  leading  the  mono* 
tonous  lile  of  a  peasant  or  Cossack  in 
regions  ;is  dreary  ns  any  the  globe^fl 
surface  u  I  fords.  The  tif^t  caravan  of 
prisoners  encountered  hy  ^Iv  Erman, 
at  about  a  huudrcfl  versta  Ijeyond 
Nijui,  ^vere  well  cluthed  and  cared 
for*  and  seemed  neither  dis^^atislied 
with  their  past  journey,  nor  over- 
whelmed with  cjire  «bont  the  future. 
**  With  ev'*rv  train  of  them  are  seve- 
ral waggons,  drawn  by  post-horses,  to 
carry  the  women  and  the  old  and 
infirm  men ;  the  ix'st  follow  in  pairs, 
in  a  long  tmin,  after  the  waggons, 
escorted  by  a  militia  established  in 
the  villages.  It  Is  but  ran^ly  that 
one  sees  special  offendens  with  lettei's 
ntion  Iheir  legs  during  the  nuirch.'* 
The  ntajority  of  tuhsi  circulalcd  by 
romancing  traveller^,  with  reltrence 
to  8it»enan  exile,  have  little  founda- 
tion >»ave  in  the  ?'m  •  /''v^'on  of  the 
narratoi-s.     Amoi:  ilrtions  is 

to   be   reckoned   tl.,    uieut    that 

certain  clas»*-'s  of  the  bani.Hhed  arc 
compelled  to  pass  (in  ir  lives  iu  bunt- 
ing the  sable,  and  aU,  The 
great  majority  of  i  i  lueut^  a  a' 
condemned  only  to  avuio  in  Siberia ; 
and  when  hard  lal»our  in  the  Fralian 
Jninc«,  and  in  certain  -.  ries, 
i$  SDpei added,  it  ts  l*               lor  a 
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year  or  other  limited  period.  Thoser 
of  the  peasant  cUbb  have  to  support 
themselves,  whilst  offenders  of  a 
higher  rank,  and  unused  to  manual 
labour,  have  an  allowance  made  them 
by  the  government.  In  various  places 
Mr  Erman  met  with  exiles,  from  somo 
of  whom  he  obtained  cariou.s  Infor- 
mation. They  are  usually  known  by 
the  mild  name  of  ^'^the  wtjortt/nates^^^ 
and  are  held  in  no  particular  disfavour 
by  the  native.^?,  with  whose  families 
they  intcrmnrry.  By  a  rem  ark  si  bio 
enactment  of  the  RussiHii  law,  serfs, 
when  transported  to  Siberia,  becomo 
in  all  respects  as  free  as  the  peasants 
in  western  Eumpe.  Mr  Ernvau  re- 
fers to  this  with  strong  approval,  and 
attributes  to  it  the  happiest  results. 
*''  I  have  often,"  he  says,  "heard  intel- 
ligent and  reflecting  Russians  mention, 
03  an  almost  inexplicable  paradox, 
that  the  peasants  condemned  to  be- 
come settlers,  all,  without  exception, 
and  in  a  very  short  limci  change  their 
habits  and  lead  an  exemplary  life; 
yet  it  is  certain  that  the  sense  of  tho 
benefit  conferred  on  them  by  the  gift 
of  personal  freedom  is  the  solo  causo 
of  this  conversion.  Banishment  sub- 
servient to  colonisation,  in^jtead  of 
close  imprisonment,  is,  indeed,  au 
excellent  feature  in  the  Russian  code ; 
and  though  the  substitution  of  forced 
labour  in  mines  Jor  the  punishment  of 
death  may  be  traced  back  to  Grecian 
example,  yet  the  improving  of  tho 
oftender*s  condition  by  bestowing  on 
him  personal  freedom,  is  an  original 
as  well  as  an  admirable  addition  of  i 
Russian  legislator."  It  is  of  course  \ 
by  the  higher  class  of  exiles  that  tho  ( 
banishment  is  most  severely  felt ;  but  * 
these  live  in  the  towns,  that  the  suc- 
cour received  from  govern  men  t  may 
reach  them  the  more  easily,  and  sub- 
mit, for  the  most  part,  with  great 
etjuaniraity  to  the  startling  change 
from  tho  luxury  of  Moscow  or  St 
Petersburg,  to  the  dulness  and  sim- 
plicity of  Tobolsk,  and  even  of  worso 
places.  Some  of  them  havt?  tt)  do 
penance  in  church  for  a  ct*rtain  timo 
after  their  amval,  and  a  portion  of 
the^e  continue  the  practice  when  it  is 
no  l'*iiu'*'r  i-nii;i-.i,dMr)r\--  At  Ueresov, 
a  1  lia,  which  Mr* 

Etr  1 1  on  an  excni*- 

»hjii  northwards   horn   Tobolsk,    the 
oral    chrooiclci   of  the    iiilmUtanta 
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famish  curious  details  of  the  name- 
roos  illiistrions  exiles  who  have  there 
ended  their  days.  Menchikoff,  the 
well-kiiown  favourite  of  Peter  I.,  was 
one  of  these.  "  After  his  political 
extinction,  he  prepared  himself,  by 
devout  penitence,  for  his  natural  de- 
cease. He  worked  with  his  own 
hands  in  erecting  the  little  wooden 
church,  now  fallen  to  decay,  which 
stands  thirty  or  forty  feet  above  the 
bank  of  the  Sosva,  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  town :  he  then 
sci*ved  in  it  as  bell-ringer,  and  was 
finally  buried  by  the  grateful  inhabi- 
tants of  Beresov,  immediately  before 
the  door  of  the  building."  It  was 
here,  at  Beresov,  that  Mr  Erman  fell 
in  with  a  number  of  unlucky  conspi- 
rators, who  had  lost  fortune,  rank, 
and  home,  by  their  association  in  a 
recent  abortive  revolutionary  attempt. 
Amongst  them  were  a  M.  Gorski,  at 
one  time  a  count  and  general  of  ca- 
valry, and  the  ex-chieftains  Focht 
and  Chemilov.  They  usually  wore 
the  costume  of  the  country,  but  upon 
holidays  they  donned  European  coats, 
in  order  to  display  the  vestiges  of  the 
orders  which  had  once  been  sewed  upon 
them,  A  curious  instance  of  vanity, 
traceable,  perhaps,  to  a  desire  to  dis- 
tinguish themselves  from  persons 
condemned  to  the  same  punishment 
for  crimes  of  a  more  disgraceful 
nature. 

In  the  streets  of  Yekaterinburg,  the 
first  town  of  importance  after  crossing 
the  Asian  boundaiy ,  pai*ties  of  exiles  arc 
a  frequent  spectacle ;  the  number  pass- 
ing through  in  a  year  being  estimated 
at  five  thousand,  or  about  two-fifths  of 
the  annual  export  of  convicts  to 
Siberia,  as  stated  by  Mi*  Stepanov, 
whose  statement,  however,  IVIr  Erman 
seems  disposed  to  consider  exagger- 
ated. The  detachments  are  usually 
guarded  by  Kosaks  of  the  Ural,  and 
by  a  company  of  Bashkir  militia. 
These  Uralian  Kosaks  are  well  uni- 
formed, armed,  and  mounted,  and 
enjoy  the  same  privileges  as  the 
Kosaks  of  the  Don.  They  are  allowed 
an  immunity  from  every  impost,  but 
are  bound  to  devote  themselves  to 
the  public  service.  Touching  the 
Bashkirs,  another  irregular  and  haJf- 
savage  militia,  serving  to  swell  the 
ranks  of  Russia's  enormous  army,  Mr 
Erman,  who  made  some  stay  at  Ye- 
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katerinbnrg,  the  northern  limit  of 
their  residence,  gives  curious  parti- 
culars. They  are  the  only  aboriginal 
Siberian  tribe  whose  mode  of  life 
regularly  alternates  from  the  nomadic 
to  the  fixed.  Their  winters  are  passed 
in  permanent  villages  of  wooden  huts, 
erected  usually  upon  the  skirt  of  a 
forest.  But  when  spring  approaches, 
they  collect  theur  flocks  and  herds, 
strap  hair  tent-cloths  upon  their 
saddles,  and  are  off  to  the  plains. 
They  appear  to  live  upon  horseback, 
and  are  indolent,  indocile,  and  useless 
out  of  the  saddle.  The  only  thmg  the 
men  do,  is  to  drive  home  the  mares  at 
milking-time  ;  all  other  domestic  toil 
is  left  to  the  women.  And  although 
grass  abounds  in  the  summer  pastures, 
hay  is  unknown  amongst  them.  The 
cattle  sustain  life  in  winter  as  best 
they  may,  on  stunted  or  decayed  lier- 
bage,  sought  under  the  snow  and 
gathered  on  the  dunghills.  Fermented 
mare's  milk  is  the  favourite  drink  of 
the  Bashkirs,  who  live  chiefly  upon 
mutton  and  fish,  and  upon  the  fruit 
of  the  bird-cherry  (Prunus  padus) 
kneaded  into  a  sort  of  cake.  In  the 
chase  they  make  use  of  hawks,  which 
they  are  particulai-ly  skilful  in  train- 
ing. The  smaller  species  of  these 
birds  are  used  to  take  hares,  whilst 
the  great^jr  will  strike  foxes,  and  even 
wolves.  The  roving  careless  life  of  the 
Bashkirs  possesses  a  peculiar  charm, 
admitted  even  by  the  civilised  Rus- 
sians ;  and  it  is  with  no  good  will  that, 
on  the  return  of  muter,  the  tribes  re- 
enter their  settled  habitations.  "  They 
approach  them  with  reluctance,  and  be- 
lieve that  Shaitan,  or  the  evil  spirit, 
has  taken  up  his  abode  in  the  huts 
that  oppress  them  with  such  a  sense 
of  restraint.  The  men  accordingly 
remain  at  some  distance  from  the 
settlement,  and  send  the  women  for- 
ward, armed  with  staves,  with  which 
they  strike  the  door  of  every  hut, 
uttering  loud  imprecations ;  and  it  is 
not  till  they  have  made  the  rounds 
with  their  noisy  exorcisms,  that  tho 
men  ride  forward  at  full  speed  and 
with  terrific  shouts,  to  banish  the 
dreaded  demon  frt)m  his  lurking- 
place."  The  chief  weapon  of  these 
Bedouins  of  the  north  is  the  same 
which  so  forcibly  excited  Captain 
Dalgetty's  risibility  upon  his  visit  to 
the  Children  of  the  Mist.    Bat  aL- 
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thongh  in  these  days  of  Psuxhans  and 
percussion,  bows  and  arrows  cer- 
tainly appear  rather  anomalous,  they 
are  by  no  means  contemptible  weapons 
in  tte  hands  of  some  of  the  Siberian 
tribes.  Of  this  Mr  Erman  had 
abundant  opportunity  to  convince 
himself,  especially  when  his  ramble 
northwards  from  Tobolsk  brought 
him  amongst  the  Ostyaks  of  the  river 
Obi.  The  ordinary  hunting  weapons 
of  these  peo])le  are  bows  six  feet  long, 
of  very  slight  curve,  and  from  which 
four-feet  arrows  are  discharged  with 
murderous  effect.  Much  practice  and 
strength  are  required  to  draw  these 
bows;  and  our  scientific  traveller, 
who,  not  having  taken  the  necessary 
precaution  of  shielding  the  left  arm 
with  a  piece  of  horn,  from  the  recoil 
of  the  string,  had  been  unable  to 
draw  his  bow  to  more  than  one-third 
of  the  arrow's  length,  was  not  a  little 
astounded  to  see  an  Ostyak  pigmy, 
with  sore  eyes  and  a  sickly  aspect, 
send  a  blunt  arrow  one  hundred  and 
sixty  feet,  and  strike  the  object  aimed 
at,  the  stem  of  a  larch,  near  its  sum- 
mit, fully  sixty  feet  from  the  ground. 
Blunt  arrows,  licadcd  with  flattened 
iron  balls,  are  used  to  kill  sables  and 
squirrels,  that  the  skin  may  not  be 
injured  ;  the  sharp  ones  are  a  settler 
for  any  quadniped  the  country  pro- 
duces. 

After  many  days'  journey  through 
Tatar  villages  of  wooden  huts,  and 
towns  that  are  little  better,  the  first 
view  of  Tobolsk,  obtained  some  miles 
before  reaching  the  place,  is  quite  im- 
posing ;  and  the  traveller,  who  might 
think  he  had  got  a  few  stages  beyond 
civilisation,  is  cheered  and  encouraged 
by  the  sight  of  church -towers,  lofty 
monasteries,  and  well-built  houses. 
In  vain  does  he  seek  an  inn.  Such 
things  are  unknown  in  Siberia ;  and, 
if  he  has  no  acquaintance  in  the  town, 
he  must  apply  to  the  police-master, 
who  recommends  him  to  the  hospital- 
ity of  an  inhabitant,  by  whom  he  is 
made  welcome  during  his  stay,  with- 
out demand  for  remuneration,  al- 
though, if  proffered,  it  will  sometimes 
be  accepted.  In  this  manner  Mr 
Erman  and  Ids  companions  were  ac- 
commodated in  the  upper  storey  of  a 
well-built  wooden  house  ;  and  hero 
their  progress  eastward  was  arrested 
by  the  character  of  the  weather.    It 


was  the  commencement  of  October, 
the  period  of  transition  from  summer 
to  winter,  and  the  traveller's  entrance 
into  the  town  was  rendered  memor- 
able by  a  heavy  fall  of  snow — "  white 
flies,"  as  the  postilions  called  the 
flakes,  which  they  beheld  with  much 
pleasure.  Their  satisfaction  was  pro- 
bably owing  to  the  fact  that  in 
Siberia  the  coldest  part  of  the  year  is 
the  most  favourable  for  travelling, 
a  matter  of  interest  to  people  of 
their  i)rofcssion.  But  the  moment  of 
transition,  whilst  the  struggle  lasts 
between  summer  and  winter,  when 
snow  encumbers  the  ground,  and 
frost  has  not  yet  hardened  it,  is  known, 
as  well  as  the  similar  period  at  the 
close  of  winter,  as  "  the  time  of  the 
unroadinp,"  (spoiling  of  the  roads ;) 
and  the  Russians  have  even  manu- 
factured a  verb  "to  be  unroaded." 
The  snow  obstnicts  wheeled  carriages, 
and  forbids  the  use  of  the  sledge ;  and, 
unless  peremptorily  compelled  to  move 
forward,  the  Russian  merchants — the 
most  experienced  of  Siberian  travellers 
— await,  in  some  convenient  resting- 
place,  the  hardening  of  the  winter 
road.  From  Mr  Erman's  account,  a 
better  place  than  Tobolsk  could 
scarcely  be  found,  in  those  wild  regions, 
wherein  to  pass  a  few  weeks  of  com- 
pulsory inaction.  Nevertheless,  and 
although  cordially  received  by  the 
governor-general,  Vclyaminov,  from 
whom,  and  from  other  Russian  ofR- 
cers,  he  got  much  useful  infonnation, 
our  traveller  was  impatient  to  be  off. 
He  had  a  pet  scheme  in  view.  From 
the  very  commencement  of  the  journey 
he  had  planned  an  excursion  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Obi,  within  the  Arctic 
circle.  To  this  he  was  partly  induced 
by  the  desire  of  tracing  certain  mag- 
netic lines,  and  partly  by  "the  alluring 
prospect  of  enjoying,  on  the  northern 
part  of  the  Obi,'^the  first  undistiv'bed 
intercourse  with  the  aboriginal  pos- 
sessors of  the  land,  where  they  arc 
little  changed  by  foreign  influence." 
Acconlingly,  towards  the  middle  of  No- 
vember, the  driftingice  upon  thelrtuish 
having  unite<l  into  a  solid  sheet,  Mr 
Erman  joyfully  made  final  preparations 
for  his  journey  to  Obdorsk.  They  were 
few,  and  soon  completed.  A  Kosak 
guide  and  interpreter,  a  fur  dress,  a 
copper  kettle,  bread  and  ham,  salted 
sahnon  and  caviar,  were  stowed  in  a 
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example.  **  Our  Rnssian  mforraant 
Corn pliiined  bitterly  of  the  priest  in  his 
neighbourhood,  who  came  into  the  vil- 
laj^e  (»u  holidays  So  drniik,  that  the  con- 
gregation assembled  to  no  purpose.** 
With  such  pastors,  no  wonder  if  the 
sheep  cleave  to  some  of  their  ancient 
iiissiges,  Those  who  are  departing  on 
an  expedition^  slaughter  a  tame  auimaJ, 
and  smear  their  faces  with  its  blood,  ac- 
coiitptinjing  tiie  sacrifice  with  a  carou- 
sal, lu  one  village  ^Ir  Erman  fyuud 
the  huta  remarkably  erapt>^  and  was 
to!<l  that  the  men  had  jujit  uone  a* 
ti.sljinp,  nnd  that  theii"  wives  were 
driukin^^  brandy  in  the  kabak  or 
public- house.  The  sale  of  spirits  in 
Siberia,  as  in  all  the  Russian  do- 
mioionti,  is  a  government  monopoly, 
and  brandy  ii3  only  to  be  had  in  ceV- 
tttin  luuisci*,  to  whoso  keepei's  the 
privilege  is  fanned.  In  a  small  dark 
room,  scarcely  ten  pace3  wide,  Mv 
Erman  found  ten  or  twelve  Ostyak 
damctt  clustered  round  the  bottle,  and 
benevulently  drank.  His  account  of 
thr'r  '"ii  gtate  is  amnsin^dy  grave 
and  hil.  "^^  A  nnnibcr  ofshort 

coi|Mnr!ii  iijuriirea,  mth  black  spar klinj? 
eyes,  could  be  just  seen^  moving  and 
mingling  together,  in  the  narrow 
space.  They  all  talked  with  anima- 
tiini,  and  with  remarkably  delicate 
voices,  which  now  gave  expressiun 
only  to  »oft  and  joyous  emotion;*. 
They  embraced,  one  after  the  other, 
the  Yamschik,  who  entered  with  us ; 
and  their  soft  voices,  now  almost 
whining,  seemed  attuned,  not  so  much 
to  words  of  old  ac^iuaintance,  as  to  the 
endearments  of  young  and  giY)wing 
love,"  The  ladies  having  emptied 
thi/ir  pur^tes  without  quenching  their 
thii        '  '  1  German,  who 

ol>-  i8ure  of  drink- 

ing iiHii  rni[  ju.-i  n>t  n  to  Its  highest 
pitch,"  opened  them  a  credit  with  the 
kabak  -  kei'|»cr.  '*  They  now  took 
espt'cial  pains  to  show  themselves  de- 
eiemng  at  the  European  treat,  by 
good  Cliristian  ubservance.  Devout 
RviHsririH  nv  in  the  habit  of  neutralia- 
In^  luic    operation    of   spi* 

rit  11  ,     I A  by  a  rapid  movement  of 

the  right  hand,  intended  to  dc-^ribe 
the  crOM,   or  by  a  softly- ejaculated 

iirayer,  or  nurely  by  blowing  the 
)reath  up<m  I  In-  ^'I'h^/  Brit  the  good - 
hnmoured  0-'  in  Chris- 

tian prayer  ii  made  the 


sign  of  the  cross  to  snch  an  extent,  so 
slowly  and  with  sucli  deep  bowing  of 
the  body,  as  would  be  required  by  the 
cbnrch  only  on  the  most  solemn  occa- 
siofl!*." 

Although  ranch  engrossed  by  fish- 
ing,  the  Ostyaks  do  not  neglect  the 
chase.  Their  thick  woods  abound  inj 
the  better  kinds  of  fur  animals,  and! 
the  annual  tribute  of  two  sable  skins, 
payable  by  each  family  to  the  RiLssian 
government,  is  not  very  diflicult  to 
obtain.  It  is  seldom  found  necessaiy 
to  pay  an  equivalent  lU  other  skins. 
Although  quite  the  beginning 
winter,  Mr  Erman's  host,  in  ann 
Ostyak  vlUage,  showed  him  a  fine 
sable  skin,  which  he  kept  in  a  strong 
box,  like  a  treasure,  concealed  in  a 
corner  of  his  dwelling.  Its  value 
was  diminished  by  a  yellowish  tinge, 
ascribed  to  the  animal's  having  lived 
in  a  wood  where  there  was  too  much 
light.  Besides  sable  and  scpunel,  the 
reindeer,  the  fox,  the  glatton,  and  the 
elk,  are  objects  of  chase.  Mr  Erman 
tried  to  get  at  the  fact  of  the  enmity 
said  to  exist  between  the  two  latter  ani- 
mals. The  reply  to  hLs  inqtdries  was 
the  old  story  current  in  Europe — how 
the  glutton  leaps  from  a  branch  on  the 
elk's  neck,  and  keeps  his  seat  till  the 
death  of  his  steed.  No  one,  however, 
had  seen  any  thing  of  the  kind :  it  was 
matter  of  tradition,  handed  down  from 
their  dead  fathers.  The  ermine  is 
taken  in  traps.  The  fox  is  in  gi'eat 
variety,  the  most  esteemed  being  the 
crossed  stone  fox,  whose  colour  is 
partly  a  grayish  yellow,  partly  white, 
so  distributed  that  the  grayish  parts 
unite  prettily  to  form  a  cross,  one  bar 
of  which  extendsi  along  the  back, 
whilst  the  other  stretches  obUquely  ' 
60W11  the  middle  ribs  to  the  belly..] 
The  fvir  of  this  animal  is  greatly  priz» 
ed  by  the  Russian  clcrg}-,  for  whom  I 
pelisses,  covered  with  natural  crosses, T 
arc  made  from  it.  The  latitude  of  the ) 
town  of  Beresov  is  the  headquarters 
of  the  SilMTian  beaver,  hunted  not 
for  the  fur  but  for  the  precions  casto- 
reum  or  beaver-stone,  to  which  such  \ 
great  medical  virtues  arc  ascribed. 
Attempts  have  been  made  in  Ger- 
many to  obtain  frt:>m  the  I>eaver9  of 
that*  country  a  product  which  might 
replace  that  of  Siberia ;  but  all  in 
vain.  The  fine  quality  is  only  to  b<s . 
had  in  t^  far  north,  where,  aa  Mt  J 
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Erman  fancifally  obsenres,  nature 
scatters  animal  perfames  in  place  of 
fragrant  flowers.  '^  The  Kosaks  and 
Bnssian  traders  have  exalted  the 
beavcr-stone  into  a  panacea.  .  .  . 
To  the  sentence,  *  God  arose,  and 
our  enemies  were  scattered,'  the 
Siberians  add,  veiy  characteristically, 
the  apociyphal  interpolation,  ^  and 
we  are  free  from  headache.'  To  en- 
fiore  this  most  desirable  condition, 
every  one  has  recourse,  at  home  or  on 
his  travels,  and  with  the  firmest  faith, 
to  two  medicines,  and  only  two,  viz., 
beaver-stone,  or  beaver- efllux,  as  it  is 
here  called,  and  sal-ammoniac."  From 
the  strength  of  the  castorenm,  the 
Siberians  infer  that  other  parts  of  the 
animal  must  possess  peculiar  virtues. 
Gouty  swellings  are  said  to  subside 
rapidly  when  rubbed  with  the  fat, 
and  the  beaver's  teeth  are  popularly 
believed  to  cure  tooth ach. 

The  beaver  is  the  only  fur  animal 
in  these  latitudes  that  does  not  change 
its  colour  in  the  course  of  the  year. 
This  is  probably  owing  to  the  circum- 
stance, that  in  winter  it  dwells  wholly 
in  the  water,  thus  enjoying  a  compara- 
tively equable  temperature.  In  the 
river  Obi,  at  Beresov,  the  water  does 
not  usually  freeze  below  the  depth  of 
four  feet  eight  inches,  and  the  beaver 
always  has  two  entrances  to  his  dwell- 
ing, one  high  on  the  bank  above  the 
stream,  the  other  below  the  freezing 
limit.  The  architectural  and  wood- 
cutting^ habits  of  the  animal  are  the 
same  here  as  in  America ;  but  two 
assertions,  new  to  Mr  Erman,  were 
made  respecting  it  by  the  Beresov 
hunters.  He  was  assured  that 
*' among  beavers,  as  with  bees  and 
men,  there  are  distinctions  of  ranks ; 
each  chief  keeping  a  number  of  la- 
bourers, the  toils  of  which  he  oversees 
and  directs  without  taking  part  in 
them ;  and,  again,  it  was  stated  that 
the  contents  of  the  castoreum  bags  de- 
pHBud  on  the  moon."  It  was  impos- 
sible to  verify  the  veracity  of  these 
two  statements.  As  regards  the 
moon's  influence,  however,  there  is 
ground  for  a  suspicion  that  its  advan- 
tages are  rather  felt  by  the  hunter, 
than  essential  to  the  virtues  of  the 
drug.  Full  moon  is  maintained,  both 
by  Ostyaks  and  Russians,  to  be  the 
propitious  time. 


The  most  northern  tribe  of  Ostyaks, 
who  dwell  between  the  rivers  Obi  and 
Yenisei,  surpass  theur  southern  neigh- 
bours in  venatorial  skill,  as  they,  in 
their  turn,  are  surpassed  by  the 
Samoyedes,  who  live  in  the  northern- 
most regions  of  Siberia.  The  men  of 
the  Yenisei  kill  wolves,  which,  on  ac- 
count of  their  long  soft  hair,  are 
reckoned  greatly  superior  to  the  forest 
and  steppe  wolves  of  middle  Siberia. 
They  are  also  famed  for  their  dexte- 
rity in  killing  and  capturing  reindeer. 
"Tying  leathern  cords  between  the 
tops  of  the  antlers  of  thcu'  tame  deer, 
they  turn  the  animals  loose,  one  by 
one,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  wUd 
herd :  these  do  not  fail  to  attack  the 
strangers,  and  their  antlers  becoming 
entangled  in  the  cords  during  the  con- 
test, they  are  held  fast  by  the  tame 
deer  till  the  men  arrive.  These 
Ostyaks  know  also  how  to  plant 
spring-bows,  which  send  the  arrow 
against  the  animal's  breast."  But 
the  Samoyedes,  besides  these  ordmary 
artifices,  have  other  and  ingenious 
ways,  peculiar  to  themselves,  of  en- 
snaring and  slaying  the  brute  creation, 
by  putting  themselves  as  much  as 
possible  on  an  eciuality  with  the  ani- 
mals pursued,  going  on  all-fours,  and 
imitating  them  in  voice  and  clothing. 
The  Polar  bear  is  a  common  victim  to 
their  cunning  devices,  and  even  to 
their  open  attacks ;  for  their  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  formidable 
beast  makes  them  regard  him  as  an 
easy  prey.  "  The  Samoyedes  assert 
that  the  white  bear  far  exceeds  the 
black  bear  in  ferocity  and  strength, 
whilst  fully  equal  to  it  in  cunning;  yet, 
owing  to  his  unwieldiness,  they  en- 
counter it  without  fear,  and  always 
reckon  on  victory  as  certain.  A  man 
will  often  go  singly  against  a  Polar  bear, 
eight  feet  long,  without  any  other 
weapon  than  his  knife,  which  he  fast- 
ens to  the  end  of  a  pole.  In  spring  and 
autumn  these  animals  are  found  upon 
the  ice,  near  the  hole  whence  the  seals 
come  forth  to  breathe.  There  the 
bear  covers  himself  up  with  snow, 
facing  the  hole,  and  with  one  paw 
strejfhed  into  the  water."  Tlie  Sa- 
moyede  seal-huntcrs  imitate  the  beara, 
and  when  the  seal  walks  out  upon  the 
ice,  they  shove  a  board  over  the  hole 
and  capture  the  phoca.     Concerning 
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tbo  bear  the  Ostyaks  entertain  pecu- 
liar notions,  viewing  it  with  a  sort  of 
supci-stitious  respect.  "  A  member  of 
the  court  of  justice  told  me  that,  in 
suits  between  Russians  and  Ostyaks, 
it  is  still  the  custom  here  (at  Beresov) 
to  bring  into  court  the  head  of  a  bear, 
and  that  this  animal,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  omniscient,  is  there  ap- 
pealed to  as  a  witness  by  the  Ostyaks. 
In  swearing  they  make  the  gesture  of 
eating,  and  call  upon  the  be^ir  to  devour 
them  in  like  manner  if  they  do  not  tell 
the  truth."  Some  similar  reverence 
for  Bruin  exists,  we  believe,  amongst 
certain  North  American  tribes. 

The  draught-dogs,  so  faithful  and 
useful  to  the  northern  Siberians,  often 
receive  but  scurvj'  treatment  at  their 
masters'  hands.  The  Ostyaks,  who 
are  honesty  personified,  and  who 
laugh  at  the  common  Kuro]>ean  pre- 
cautions of  locking  up  valuables  and 
bolting  doors,  cannot  endure  the  pre- 
datory propensities  of  their  canine 
allies,  and  fly  into  a  passion  whenever 
an  unlucky  dog  sneaks  into  then* 
dwelling  in  search  of  warmth  or  food. 
The  iK)or  brute  is  immediately  a  mark 
for  the  blows  and  kicks  of  every  body 
present,  the  storm  of  abuse  being 
justified  by  the  cunning  and  greedi- 
ness of  its  object,  who,  if  allowed  to 
abide  in  the  house,  would  soon  reduce 
its  inmates  to  short  commons.  There 
is  some  excuse  for  the  dogs'  voracity, 
however;  for,  according  to  Mr  Krman's 
account,  they  are  considerably  more 
than  half-starved,  and  are  rarely  ad- 
mitted to  the  fire  to  be  fed,  save  when 
they  return  weary  and  distressed  from 
a  long  journey.  Severe  as  is  the  cold 
in  those  regions,  protection  from  it  is 
^not  essential  to  the  existence,  or  even 
to  the  health  of  these  hanly  dogs. 
They  sleep  outside  the  houses,  in  holos 
■which  they  thaw  in  the  snow  by  their 
own  warmth.  At  Obdorsk,  where 
there  are  no  pastures,  and  conse- 
quently no  horses,  four  hundred  dogs 
are  kept  by  sixty  inhabitants,  and  each 
of  them  is  estimated  to  draw  five  poods' 
(two  hundred  pounds)  weight  in  the 
loaded  sledge.  AUmi  eight  o'clock  in 
the  evening  these  four  hundred  lyutes 


set  up  a  hideous  howling,  by  way  of 
claiming  their  daily  me^,  consisting 
invariably  of  fish,  which,  for  them  as 
well  as  for  their  owners'  consumption, 
is  first  dried  in  the  sun  and  then 
ponnded,  bones  and  all.  Except  this 
evening  concert,  a  bark  or  a  cry  is 
rarely  uttered  by  these  dogs,  unless  at 
first  starting  when  yoked  to  the  sledge, 
or  on  coming  across  a  reindeer  team 
upon  the  rolid.  Hydrophobia  would 
be  a  terrible  scourge  in  this  dog -dis- 
trict, but  the  disease  is  fortunately 
unknown  there.  Steller  has  stated 
the  same  thing  of  the  dogs  of  Kams- 
chatka,  and  Mr  Erman  concludes  that 
the  malady  is  a  result  of  the  European 
system  of  living  in  towns.  And  as  the 
Siberian  dogs  arc  so  very  moderately 
fed,  he  infers  that  excess,  not  want, 
generates  the  morbid  habit.  We  aro 
inclined  to  attribute  more  importance 
to  the  (lualitv  than  to  the  quantity  of 
the  food.  A  fish  diet  may  be  more 
conducive  to  a  wholesome  state  of  the 
animals'  blood  than  the  masses  of 
horse-flesh,  paunch,  and  other  rank 
and  unclean  ofl'al  commonly  given  to 
dogs  in  Europe,  and  especially  in 
England,  where  the  carnivorous  addic- 
tions of  the  bipeds  induce  a  belief  in 
the  propriety  of  unlimited  fleab -feed- 
ing for  quadrupeds. 

The  large  annual  importation  of 
exiles,  the  system  of  conscription, 
and  the  advantages  oflered  to  public 
oflicers  volunteering  for  Siberian  ser- 
vice, are  the  most  important  and 
efiicacious  measures  by  which  Ilussia 
proceeds  gradually  but  steadily  with 
the  colonisation  and  civilisation  of 
her  Asiatic  dominions.  The  con- 
scripts are  sometimes  drawn,  not 
only  from  Tobolsk,  but  from  the  re- 
motest parts  of  Siberia,  and  the  term 
of  military  service  being  twenty-eight 
years,  it  is  probable  that  only  a  small 
proportion  return  to  their  native  vil- 
lages. Those  who  do  are  looked  np 
to  as  oracles  by  their  countrymen. 
They  are  objects  of  pride  to  their 
families  and  of  respect  to  every  body 
else ;  the  place  of  honour  is  theu^  by 
right,  and  they  are  addressed  by  the 
title  of  Master  Soldier.*     The  ferry 


"  Gofpodin  Sfpjirtti.    Gospodin  is  equiTalent  to  the  French  Monsieur  or  Seig- 
nenr,  and  Slujivui  means  literally  one  who  has  served  in  the  army. 


of  the  Irttttsk*  hf  'lobobdu  wlioa« 
pa^ga^'G  m  cuuBidercd  the  dfiabol  of 

I*(j|Jticai  dcvaih  to  the*  tntmeron?  exflf^ 
who  eaclj    year  > 
sU'ji  of  rftnk  oq   .       , 
ofiering  thcmi^lvcs  Jv)r  duly  iu  SiLk:« 
ria  Proper.     TUe   pa&siou  lor  rank, 
8trt>ug*!r  iu  RiissU  tlian  in  auy  other 
oouiitry,  di-ives  huats  oi  otUuers  ata-oss 
this  iiiiportAii'  ' 
are  iiut  obli;:' 

borac  at  the  end  of  that  time.     Fur 
^9$mx  tu    St    Fetcrdbur;^   than  the 
>frotitier^  dvilisatiori  u  still  at 

f  toff  j5|)ty   fltiii  111^^1     the   'ihiitl'M- 

Dal  tnbanitae 
and  wii^^^rx 

Moscow,  th«  prevailing  population 
cou«ist8  oi'  Cberemiwes  aurl  Cho- 
vashfiA,  two  tribei  naay  of  whose 
eoscoms  are  nearly  as  barbarous  as 
llieir  names.  These  people  are  shy 
auil  timid,  very  slow  iu  aciituriug 
i&dllsUions  hahitd,  attd  addicted  to 
madfy  praciioea  stamping  tbem  as 
scmi-davagr^.  In  some  places  they 
ding  to  pttgaoism,  and  offer  up 
faoraed  beasts^  fruit,  aud  vege- 
taUea  to  thm  variuuB  deities.  The 
Cliavaah  ladles  wear  a  sort  of  bustle 
of  sheet  oopj)6r,  hanging  from  the 
girdle  backwards  over  the  hipa,  md 
havin)i:  appended  to  it  all  matioer  of 
metal  ornaments,  making  a  pfirpetnal 
clatter  in  walking.  But  the^ie  tiibes 
are  the  pink  of  refinement  by  com- 
pari^ou  with  those  in  the  northern 
portion  of  the  Muscovite  empire, — with 
Ihe  Utftyaks,  wlio  eat  out  of  the  isauie 
trough  with  their  dogs^  or  with  the 
8anioycdea  who  tear  with  their  teeth, 
aud  swallow  w4th  iutinite  rctlsh,  huge 
luojijs  of  raw  and  reeking  Hesh  11»e 
women  of  t  he  latter  people  wear,  as  tlieir 
favoDrit**  decoration^  (certainly  no  in- 
appropriate  one)  a  glutton's  tail, 
haugiug  down  the  back  of  their  pelisse. 
Theh'  hair  Ib  pUited  in  tails,  to  which 

all  Euaniker  of  lumber,  ^  -       I  iron 

lings,  and  rusty  mu^  are 

•ttaebed.     Mr  Ermaa:^   „•     ^at  of 
"Life   in   the  Chum"  (the  skiu  tent 
the   Samoyedes)   is    quaint    aud 

jiic 

f  **  The  reindeer  calf,  w^hich  we  had 
got  on  the  wuy,  was  killed  and  cut  op 
in  front  of  the  tent  a  few  minutes 
after  our  arrival  The  meu  now 
brought  the  bleeding  tioah  into  the 


teiil,  lyid  began  drvnurlng  it  immi>J 
diatefv,  i|uit  t| 

apyictttc.     'J  : 

king  tiitj  I 

uli  of  OUi  .f| 

j;ijit»cd  Jiway  ni  a  limbul  Uu' 
even  to  ihi'  bon«».     They  luugli 
the    ait  I  which     my 

humour  iaii    atttMjdaut] 

1  Htaiued 
in   to 


.11     I  lir      III      "■ 

Ix-tter  tik 
.,.,.»*, i,     p.,ic    unprep.^4vw 
reproof;  rejilyijig  gruvely,  that  Uiojj 
were    at    th<»    simr  liiiii-    tut    wora 
than  the   w* 

honestly  wifli  txn 

and  Hijuie  ftcra[)8  ot  tieiih  mei 
their  hhIvC."     In  thjfl  same  tciit 
waji;  a  little  monst<T  of  a  boy  name 
Pcina,  whom  one  readii  of  with  a  i 
of  shudder,  and  with  a  strong  I 
ciou  that  the  creatum  waa  not  < 
Mr  Ermau  himtw^lf  seemtt  to  wrIfS 
him   with    p^^uliar    rei^erve,    statj 
facts,  but  e videut !y  n i r     ' 
an  opinion  a*?  to  the  ' 
the  beast*      Peiua,  wli.  t^ 

majstieator^,  got  his  uluir     ■'   Miei 
meat,    which    did    not    pci\t-ji| 
drawing  ou  his  mother's  lactoi 
Booj'ce'?,  and  thumping  her   bn 
till    she     hoiKHired    the    draft, 
handed  him  tin^  miulitJio,  with  whiclj 
1m  &upi>cd   r  wrridgc  to  hh 

ippeat     iuteru  utmoiit.      Th 

travellers^     bread,     althougli    fro;t 
hard  and  not  ea^^y  eatiug  for  ado 
jaws,  disappi^ared  by  wholesale  with^ 
in   those   of    l'«nua.      At  night   tN 
anomalous  urchin  was  laid  naked  id 
a  canoe- 8hapc<l   basket,  antl  rover 
np  so  thickly  with  f»mi  that  his  criii 
seemed  to  come  from  the  depths 
the    earth,      la     the    uionii ug     hh 
mother  took    him  from  hi^  bed  au4 
set  htm  up,  still  naked,  '    '         Uo^ 
to  warm  himself.       i?«i; 
preaeiJt4.'d  to  him,  hr  tuii 
thre\>   away,  but  when    -ep      liej 
tasted  the  dainty,  hi-  <ii  :ii mil    m 
were    unceasing     ■«'►<!     pi'(cni|>LoryJ 
Taking  into  c/>u^i«Ju;! I     '    i      i   n  omi 
fortable  and  nucleatily  i  fj 

the  Bamoyedes,  both  ; 
we  caunot   feel    snr]**  AlJ 

Erman's  interpreter  e- It  ..tj  In-f 

tense  dislike  to  theU'  MKitity,  aud  sni 
managed  matters  that  ono  morning 
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whilst  the  man  of  science  was  bnsy 
measuring  a  base-lino  to  ascertain 
the  heights  of  some  mountains,  his 
Samoyede  companions  suddenly  dis- 
appeared with  their  tent  and  their 
reindeer,  leaving  him  with  three  ill- 
equipped  sledges  and  a  few  Ostyak 
attendants,  and  with  no  choice  but  to 
make  the  best  of  bis  way  back  to 
Obdorsk,  whence  he  soon  afterwards 
returned  to  Tobolsk.  There  he 
passed  his  Christmas^  and  then  re- 
sumed his  journey ;  but  this  time  in  a 
southerly  direction.  After  having 
penetrated  to  sixty- seven  degrees 
north,  the  region  of  eternal  frost,  he 
struck  southwards  to  the  latitude  of 
the  Land^s  End,  making  a  dip  into 
China,  which  furnishes  some  of  the 

vbest  chapters  in  his  book. 

^  Irkutsk,  the  last  town  of  importance 
north  of  the  Cldnese  frontier,  consists 
of  nineteen  hundred  liouscs,  fifty  being 
of  brick,  and  the  remainder  of  wood, 
and  is  probably  the  chcai>est  place  in 
the  civilised  world  as  regards  articles 
of  food.  We  say  "  civilised,"  because, 
although  situate  in  a  barbarous  region, 
and  possessing  a  population  of  a  very 
motley  character,  the  town  has  much 
that  is  European  in  its  aspect  and 
usages.  It  possesses  an  exchange, 
government  factories,  where  newly- 
arrived  convicts  are  employed,  a 
school  of  medicine,  a  gymnasium,  and 
a  handsome  parade-ground.  In  the 
market,  formed  of  wooden  booths,  the 
stores  of  food  were  enormous.  Beef 
€Ost  about  a  halfpenny  a  pound ;  of 
flour  one  penny  would  purchase  nearly 
eight  and  a  half  pounds ;  partridges 
and  heathfowl  were  sold  at  five 
farthings  a-piece.  But  we  are  in 
haste  to  get  amongst  the  Celestials. 
First  comes  a  gallop  across  More 
Baikal,  a  large  lake  just  beyond 
Irkutsk,  on  which  the  Kussian  gov- 
ernment maintains  an  armed  flotilla. 
This  gallop  is  a  fine  bit  of  helter- 
skelter,  over  ice  brilliant  as  glass. 
"  There  was  no  snow  upon  the  ice,  so 
that  its  surface  shone  like  a  polished 
mirror  in  the  moonlight.  The  horses 
that  were  put  under  our  sledges  in 
Kadilnaya  had  to  be  held  on  each  side 
till  the  verj-  moment  of  startmg,  when 
thejr  broke  at  once  into  full  gallop, 
which  they  kept  up  till  we  landed  on 
the  further  shore.  We  completed 
iseven  German  miles  in  two  houra  and 


a  quarter,  undoubtedly  the  most  ex- 
traordinary as  well  as  the  most 
speedy  stage  upon  any  route  in  Russia." 
Thence,  onwards  to  the  frontier  line. 
"  We  followed  the  crowd  that  pressed 
forward  towards  a  narrow  door  in  the 
front  of  a  long  wooden  building. 
This  admitted  us  into  the  inner  quad- 
rangle of  a  Russian  warehouse.  A  cor  - 
responding  door,  at  the  opposite  side  of 
this  court,  opens  just  upon  a  wooden 
barricade,  which  constitutes  the  bar- 
rier of  China.  In  this  there  is  a 
wide  portal,  ornamented  with  pil- 
lars, and  displaying  the  Russian 
eagle  above  it,  along  with  the  cipher 
of  the  reigning  emperor,  Nicholas 
the  First,  by  whom  it  was  erected." 
On  passing  through  this  gate,  tho 
change  is  immediate  and  striking, — 
from  Russian  sobriety  of  aspect  and 
hue  to  the  gaudy  fineiy  of  China, 
lilaimachen,  the  name  of  the  Chinese 
town  visited  by  Mr  Erman,  has  a  very 
masquerading  air  to  a  European  eye. 
The  walls  on  either  side  of  the  streets 
do  not  look  like  house  walls,  the  roofs 
being  flat  and  invisible  from  the  street. 
"  Lideed,  they  are  nearly  altogether 
concealed  by  the  gay- coloured  paper 
lanterns  and  flags,  with  inscriptions 
on  them,  hung  out  on  both  sides  of 
the  way.  Cords,  with  similar  scrolW 
and  lanterns,  are  likewise  stretched 
from  roof  to  roof  across  the  street. 
These  dazzling  decorations  stand  out 
in  glaring  contrast  with  the  dull  yellow 
of  the  ground  and  walls.  In  the  open 
crossings  of  the  streets,  which  inter- 
sect each  other  at  right  angles,  stood 
enormous  chafing-dishes  of  cast-iron, 
like  basins,  upon  a  slender  pedestal 
four  feet  in  height.  The  benches  by 
which  they  were  surrounded  were 
occupied  by  tea- drinkers,  who  sat 
smoking  from  the  little  pipes  they 
carry  at  their  girdles,  whilst  their 
kettles  boiled  at  the  common  fire." 
Mr  Erman  had  the  good  fortune  to  bo 
on  the  frontier  at  the  period  of  the 
Chinese  festival  of  the  White  Moon, 
which  is  in  fast  the  celebration  of  tho 
new-year,  and  he  had  the  still 
greater  luck  to  be  invited  to  share 
in  it  at  Maimachen.  He  found  the 
town  in  its  gayest  costume.  The  ex- 
penditure of  flags  and  lanterns  was 
prodigious.  The  scrolls  usually  con- 
tained the  names  of  the  families  be- 
fore whose  houses  they  were  hung  out, 
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coupled  with  words  of  anspicions  im- 
port, as  gladness,  riches,  wisdom,  &c. 
There  was  a  great  firing  of  crackers 
and  rockets,  partly  to  celebrate  the 
day,  but  chiefly  in  honour  of  tlie 
guests.  Before  dinner  the  latter  were 
diverted  by  a  theatrical  representa- 
tion. Maimachcn  boasts  a  regular 
company  of  actors,  and  upon  this 
great  occasion  they  did  their  best. 
Their  orchestra  was  of  a  rather  violent 
'description,  consisting  of  "  wooden 
drums,  shaped  like  casks,  brass  cym- 
bals, and  plates  of  the  same  metal, 
or  gongs,  held  by  a  string  and  beaten 
with  knockers,  and  wooden  tnnicheons, 
of  different  sizes,  which  they  used  as 
-castanets."  There  were  no  actresses ; 
but  the  deficiency  was  not  to  be  de- 
tected, the  younger  and  more  delicate 
men  jiersonating  women  to  the  life  by 
the  aid  of  wigs  and  long  tresses  of 
black  hair,  but  especially  by  curls 
pressed  flat  upon  the  forehead.  Masks 
were  not  used,  but  paint  was  in  abun- 
dance ;  in  some  cases  with  a  view  to 
represent  spectacles,  mustachios,  cV:c. ; 
in  others  to  conceal  the  human  features, 
or  give  them  a  monstrous  aspect.  ^ '  O  no 
face  was  covered  with  coloured  rays, 
issning  from  the  mouth.  The  same 
actor  had  also  a  feather  on  his  head — 
in  Chinese  comedy  the  conventional 
mark  of  a  ghost  or  apparition.  An- 
other wore  a  golden  helmet,  which 
constituted  him  a  warrior.  Several 
kept  beating  themselves  incessantly 
on  the  hip  with  a  cane,  and  by  so 
doing  intimated  that  they  were  on 
horseback."  The  play  itself  was  more 
like  a  game  of  romps  than  any  regular 
dramatic  representation.  Little  was 
said ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was 
a  deal  of  dancing,  drumming,  and 
running  about.  Mr  Erman  could  make 
neither  head  nor  tail  of  the  proceed- 
ings. By  way  of  experiment,  how- 
ever, he  made  some  tender  gestures 
to  one  of  the  pseudo- ladies,  who  ac- 
knowledged them  in  the  most  amiable 
manner,  and  after  that  the  horsemen 
without  horses  paid  him  much  atten- 
tion, pointing  with  their  sticks  to  his 
spectacles,  and  trying  to  touch  them 
as  they  passed.  All  this  greatly  di- 
verted the  Mongol  audience,  evidently 
delighted  to  see  a  real  comiterpart  to 
the  painted  spectacles  of  some  of  the 
actors. 
The  play  over,  Mr  Erman  and  the 


other  guests,  preceded  by  the  uproari- 
ous orchestra,  marched  off  to  dinner 
at  the  house  of  the  sarguchei  or  chief 
ofilcer  of  Maimachen.  This  gentle- 
man, a  tall,  thin  ])crson  of  stem  coun- 
tenance, dressed  in  gray  velvet,  had  a 
white  button  on  the  crown  of  his 
blai'k  felt  hat,  indicating  his  rank,  and 
a  chalcedony  ring,  an  inch  wide,  upon 
his  right-hand  thumb,  this  being  a 
mark  of  oflicial  dignity.  *^  His  nails," 
says  our  traveller,  ''  did  not  extend 
above  half  an  inch  beyond  the  tii)S  of 
his  fingers,  his  personal  vanity  being 
in  this  respect  subdued,  as  might  be 
expc(rtcd  in  a  man  of  sober  mind  and 
mature  years."  The  man  of  short 
nails  and  sober  mind  was  exceeding 
hospitable,  welcomed  his  guests  in  a 
soft  and  sonorous  voice,  and  sat  down 
with  them  to  dinner  at  tables  covered 
with  scarlet  cloth.  The  regale  that 
followed  might  have  caused  a  Euro- 
pean chef  to  pale  his  ineffectual  fires 
from  sheer  envy.  It  began,  oddly 
enough,  with  fruits,  sweetmeats,  and 
tea.  These  discussed,  a  piece  of  fine 
paper,  for  a  napkin,  and  a  pair  of 
ivory  chopsticks,  were  laid  before  each 
guest,  and  the  tables,  which  were  six 
feet  wide,  were  covered  over  thickly 
with  small  porcelain  plates  full  of  aU 
manner  of  complicated  edibles.  Fat 
abounded  in  the  dressing,  to  neutraliso 
which  weak  vinegar  was  used.  The 
first  scries  of  saucers  duly  hononred* 
a  second  was  brought  in  and  put  on 
the  top  of  its  predecessor.  Others 
followed,  and  as  the  previous  stratum 
was  never  removed,  there  soon  arose 
upon  the  table  a  lofty  pile  of  gastro- 
nomical  curiosities.  Pipes  and  chowsen^ 
a  Chinese  spirit  distilled  from  rice, 
concluded  the  feast,  as  the  strangers 
thought;— but  they  were  vastly  mis* 
taken.  The  soup  course  had  still  to 
come,  and  that  was  followed  by  an 
infusion  of  cabbage-leaves,  drawn  out 
of  an  urn  by  a  cock,  and  dnmk  steam- 
ing hot.  How  a  dinner  commencing 
with  preserved  apricots,  and  condnd- 
ing  with  cabbage  water,  agreed  with 
German  stomachs,  Mr  Erman  does 
not  inform  us.  After  managing  to 
taste  upwards  of  a  hundred  dishes,  he 
went  to  visit  the  temple  of  Fo,  whoso 
court  was  guarded  by  two  clay  lions 
painted  green,  whilst  at  his  shrine 
were  deposited,  on  account  of  the 
festive  season,  a  prodigious  heap  of 
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delicacies.  Whole  sheep  withont  the 
skin,  placked  chickens,  pheasants,  and 
guinea-fowls,  in  their  natural  posi- 
tions, and  glistening  with  fat,  lay  in 
hillocks  at  the  feet  of  half-a-dozen 
grotesque  and  indecent  idols.  On  a 
long  table  a  wall  of  offerings  was 
built  up,  consisting  of  dressed  meat 
and  cakes  of  every  kind,  the  whole 
surrounded  with  an  elaborate  lattice- 
work of  white  dough,  five  or  six  feet 
high,  the  openings  of  which  were 
filled  with  dried  fruits  and  confec- 
tionary of  the  finest  kind.  Perfumed 
candles  burned  before  the  disgusting 
idols,  and  brass  discs  hung  from  the 
ceiling,  and  were  struck  with  clappers 
when  any  bearingoffcringsapproached. 
The  contents  of  the  shops  at  Maima- 
chen  gave  Mr  Erman  a  very  high 
opinion  of  Chinese  skill  and  ingenuity. 
He  saw  scientific  instruments  of  great 
merit,  very  clever  clockwork,  paint- 
ings drawn  and  finished  with  the 
greatest  care,  Calthough  highly  objec- 
tionable by  the  indelicacy  of  theur 
subjects,)  porcelain,  sculpture,  bowls, 
Tases,  and  figures  of  various  kinds  of 
stone.  "There  were  large  spherical 
bowls,  and  oval  vases,  of  chalcedony 
and  agate,  and  reliefs  cut  in  corne- 
lians, nephrit,  and  other  coloured 
stones.  Of  the  latter  kind,  the  most 
common  are  flowers,  the  several  parts 
of  which  are  formed  of  various  and 
tastefully  selected  stones,  and  then 
cemented  with  mastic  on  a  foundation 
of  stone.  For  many  of  these  articles, 
highly  elaborate,  and  at  the  same 
time  quite  useless,  the  merchants  of 
Maimachen  asked  four  thousand  tea- 
bricks,  (a  standard  of  currency,)  or 
about  two  thousand  five  hundred 
Russian  dollars.  In  this  we  saw  a 
proof  of  luxury  and  profuse  expendi- 
ture amongst  the  Chinese.  Many 
other  branches  of  industry  indicated 
enervation  and  effeminacy  of  man- 
ners : "  musk,  for  instance,  and  other 
perfumes,  enclosed  in  little  bags,  and 
considered  indispensable  appendages 
to  a  young  man^s  dress.  A  curious 
plaything,  considered  equally  essen- 
tial, is  composed  of  two  polished  balls, 
about  an  inch  in  diameter,  which  the 
men  always  carry  with  them.  "These 
are  taken  in  the  right  hand,  at  idle 
times,  and  rolled  and  rubbed  one  over 
the  other  with  the  fingers ;  the  noise 
they  make  amuses,  and  periiaps  there 
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is  something  agreeable  also  in  the 
feel  of  them.  Here,  in  Maimachen,  I 
saw  some  of  these  balls  made  of  glass, 
striped  green  and  white,  and  hollow, 
containing  within  them  a  little  lump 
of  clay,  which  rattled  with  every 
motion."  The  musk  and  perfumes, 
however  abundantly  used,  are  all 
insufficient  to  counteract  a  very  pecu- 
liar and  unpleasant  smell  attributed 
by  Mr  Erman  to  the  Chinese.  Ho 
first  perceived  it  at  the  theatro,  and 
took  it  to  arise  from  an  inordinate 
addiction  to  leeks  on  the  part  of 
actors  and  audience,  whose  breath 
and  clothes  were  infected  with  the 
disagreeable  odour  of  that  bulb.  But 
he  was  subsequently  hiduced  to  regard 
it  as  a  national  taint,  a  Chine&e  exha- 
lation, not  to  be  overcome  by  any 
amount  of  artificial  perfume,  and 
whose  cause  is  matter  of  inquiry  for 
the  chemist.  Doubtless  the  Chinese 
would  get  rid  of  it,  were  it  possible  so 
to  do,  for  the  care  they  bestow  on 
personal  beauty  and  elegance  is  very 
great.  Another  striking  defect  in  the 
Inhabitants  of  Maimadien  is  to  be 
found  in  their  black  and  decayed 
teeth.  The  cause  of  this  Mr  Erman 
suspects  to  be  the  solution  of  copper, 
produced  by  the  empyroumatic  oil  of 
tobacco  in  the  bronze  moutli-pieces 
of  theur  pipes. 

At  a  post-house  upon  his  road  back 
to  Irkutsk,  Mr  Erman  and  his  party 
were  met  by  a  deputation  from  no 
less  a  i)ersonage  than  the  Khamba 
Lama,  the  high-priest  of  the  Buraets, 
a  Mongolian  tribe  closely  allied  in 
language  and  customs  to  the  natives 
of  the  northern  provinces  of  China. 
The  embassy  consisted  of  four  lamas 
or  priests  attired  in  scarlet  robes  and 
bright  yellow  hats.  They  brought 
an  invitation  to  a  grand  festival, 
which  was  readily  accepted, — and  a 
very  remarkable  business  it  proved  to 
be.  The  discordant  theatrical  music 
at  Maimachen  was  a  mere  trifle  com- 
pared to  the  monstrous  noise  made 
by  the  Boraet  kettle- drums,  so  large 
that  they  were  dragged  upon  four 
wheels,  and  by  copper  trumpets  ten 
feet  long,  borne  by  one  man  and 
blown  by  another.  *'  The  grave  pre- 
lude of  the  wind  instruments  was  like 
a  roaring  hurricane,  and  the  chorus 
of  brass  gongs,  drums,  &c.,  resembled 
the  crash  of  a  falling  mountam.*'    In 
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this  place  we  find  some  cniions  and 
Interesting  details  respecting  the 
Buddhist  religion  and  priesthood, 
after  which  Mr  Erman  returns  to 
ib-kutsk,  and  resumes  his  journey 
eastward,  throngh  the  valley  of  the 
Lena,  to  the  land  of  the  Tunguzes 
and  Yakuts.  The  chief  town  of  the 
latter  people,  Yakutsk,  is  two  degrees 
to  the  south  of  Bcresov,  which  Mr  Er- 
man had  visited  on  his  w^y  to  Obdoi*sk ; 
but,  nevertheless,  the  cold  is  far  more 
severe  at  the  fonner  place,  where 
frozen  earth  is  found  near  the  surface 
idl  the  year  round,  and  the  same  con- 
dition of  the  ground  continues  to  the 
depth  of  six  hundred  feet.  ''The 
inhabitants  of  the  Swiss  Alps  would 
not  unjustly  think  themselves  lost  if 
they  were  compelled  to  live  at  the 
]ieight  of  ten  thousand  feet,  or  two 
thousand  three  hundred  feet  above 
the  hospital  of  the  great  St  Bernard, 
and  there  to  support  and  clothe  them- 
Belves  by  keeping  cattle,  and  with  the 
productions  of  the  surrounding  moun- 
tains; yet  they  would  then,  and  not 
until  they  arrived  at  that  hciglit,  be 
settled  on  ground  having  the  same 
temperature  which  I  found  here 
amongst  the  Yakuts,  who  are  rich 
in  cattle.  It  would  seem,  therefore, 
as  if  that  succeeded  in  Siberia  which 
was  impossible  in  Europe,  if  we  did 
not  take  into  account  that  the  same 
constant  temperature  of  the  ground 
may  be  made  up  at  different  places  of 
very  different  elements."  Notwith- 
standing the  severity  of  their  climate 
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and  resistance  of  their  frozen  soil,  the 
Yakuts  are  a  prosperous  people,  hav- 
ing attained  a  considerable  degree  of 
civilisation,  and  amongst  whom  crime 
is  rare,  although  the  influence  of 
Kussian  example  and  contact  dailv 
renders  it  less  so.  There  is  much 
interest  in  Mr  Erman's  account  of 
tliem,  and  of  the  wandering  Tunguzes^ 
the  last  tribe  with  whom  he  consorted 
before  his  arrival  at  Okhotsk.  Here 
his  reception  was  not  very  fiattering. 
''  We  were  looked  at  with  much 
curiosity  from  all  the  house-doors  on 
the  way,  for  the  devout  elders  of  the 
place  had  been  filled  with  anxiona 
forebodings  by  the  accounts  of  the 
arrival  of  a  foreigner.  They  signed 
themselves  with  the  cross  whenever 
he  was  mentioned.  And  I  learned 
to-day  that  they  had  fears  of  war, 
consoiption,  and  other  calamities.** 
Nor  was  their  alarm  abated  by  learn- 
ing that ''  the  heathen  foreigner  wore 
snow-shades  (si)ectacles)  even  in  thick 
weather,  and  that  he  carried  a  dog  in 
the  sledge  with  him.  Thus  the  retain 
to  civilised  man  was  marked  in  the 
first  instance  by  the  encounter  of 
intolerant  superstition,  and  it  w^ 
necessary  to  forget  the  nobler  traits 
of  the  wilderness  before  we  conid 
become  reconciled  to  the  Kussians  of 
Okhotsk."  At  which  place  Mr  Erman^s 
narrative  ceases.  We  await  with 
interest  its  promised  continuation — an 
account  of  his  adventures  in  Kama*- 
chatka,  Calitbmia,  and  the  Pacific. 
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We  would  that,  like  stent  Lord 
Percy  of  yore,  it  were  in  our  power  at 
this  present  moment  to  chronicle  a 
TOW  that  we  should  forthwith  take 
our  pastime  for  three  summer  days  on 
the  pleasant  hills  of  Scotland.  Alas 
for  us,  that  we  are  doomed,  from 
divers  causes,  to  absent  ourselves  from 
felicity  awhile,  and,  amidst  the  heat 
and  noise  of  London,  listen  with  in- 
tense disgust  to  the  brutal  bayings  of 
the  Chartists!  This  very  night,  we 
hear,  the  ignoble  hunt  is  to  be  up  in 
Bishop  Bonner's  fields.  Crowds  of 
dirty,  unshaven,  squalid  ruliians,  who 
have  not  the  strength  to  use  the  pike, 
but  the  will  to  employ  the  knife  of  the 
assassin — fellows  whom  even  Cobden 
would  be  chary  to  recognise  as  his 
quondam  supporters,  defenders,  and 
dupes — not  unmingled  with  foreign 
propagandists,  whom  even  France,  in 
the  fury  of  her  revolutionary  tornado, 
repudiates — arc  thronging  to  the  place 
of  rendezvous,  where,  doubtless,  then: 
souls  will  be  worthily  regaled  by  the 
ravings  of  some  rascally  vendors  of 
Action,  blasphemy,  and  treason.  Then 
will  ensue  the  usual  scene  which  for 
nights  has  disgraced  the  metropolis^. 
Some  unfortunate  tradesman,  whose 
<curiosity  has  been  stronger  than  his 
prudence,  will  be  fixed  upon  as  a 
"special"  or  a  spy — the  cowards,  pre- 
suming upon  their  numbers,  and  the 
apparent  absence  of  all  executive 
power,  will  attempt  a  deliberate  mur- 
der—the police  will  sally  from  their 
hiding-place  to  the  rescue — there  will 
be  a  storm  of  brickbats,  a  determined 
charge  with  the  baton,  a  shop  or  two 
will  be  gutted,  some  score  of  craniums 
cracked,  and  to-morrow  morning  the 
greasy  patriots,  at  the  bar  of  Bow 
Street,  will  read  their  recantation,  and, 
in  the  face  of  overwhelming  evidence 
to  the  contrary,  protest  their  loyalty 
to  the  Queen.  Such  are  the  pastimes 
of  merry  England  in  the  month  of 
June,  and  such  the  results  of  that 
enlightened  policy  which  yields  cvety 
thing  to  popular  clamour,  adopts  the 


most  fatal  delusions  as  distinct  prin- 
ciples of  right,  and  then  shrinks,  trem- 
bling and  aghast,  from  the  inevitable 
result  of  their  development  I 

We  do  not  want— in  this  article  at 
least — to  be  political,  and  we  vow  that 
we  took  up  our  pen  three  minutes  ago 
in  a  spirit  of  perfect  good- will  and 
harmony  towards  all  manner  of  men. 
But  the  hoarse  bawling  of  these  canni- 
bals has  somewhat  ruffled  our  temper, 
dispelled  for  the  moment  our  dreams 
of  the  mountains,  and  forced  us  back 
to  the  sterner  realities  of  popular 
tumult  and  the  truncheon.  If  this 
sort  of  thing  lasts,  we  shall  indubit- 
ably emigrate.  Assassination,  as  re- 
commended by  the  modem  Hamilcar, 
is  by  no  manner  of  means  to  our 
taste.  Our  opinion  coincides  with 
that  of  the  gracious  Captain  of  Knock- 
dunder,  and,  were  we  promoted  to  a 
judicial  function,  "  the  chiel  they  ca' 
the  Fustier"  should  ere  long  fustle  in 
a  tow.  Neither  are  we  at  all  disposed 
to  fraternise  with  the  milder  Cufley — 
a  fellow,  by  the  way,  who  is  not  with- 
out some  redeeming  scintillations  of 
humour.  We  have  no  wish  to  be 
introduced  to  him  even  at  a  mesmeric 
soiree ;  and,  acting  upon  the  principle 
of  Jacquey,  we  shall  pray  heaven  to 
decrease  our  acquaintance,  and  put 
the  Tweed  as  speedily  as  possible  be- 
tween ourselves  and  the  partisans  of 
O'Connor.  We  hope  the  Lord  Fro- 
vost,  though  discomfited  in  his  Police 
Bill,  has  been  looking  after  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  Calton.  If  not,  we 
must  move  further  north,  and  finally 
locate  ourselves  somewhere  in  the 
vicinity  of  Dalnacardoch.  The 
deuce  is  in  it,  if  the  revolutionary 
mania  has  penetrated  to  that  seques- 
tred  region !  No  son  of  the  mountains 
has  ever  yet  given  in  his  adhesion  to 
the  Charter — treason  hath  not  stained 
the  tartan,  and  no  republican  pins 
have  ever  been  exposed  beneath  the 
checkered  margin  of  the  kilt.  There 
is  loyalty  at  least  in  the  land  which 
was  traversed  by  Montrose  and  Dun- 
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dec ;  and  without  the  slightest  ftMur 
that  any  of  the  numerous  pomts  of 
that  interesting  but  incomprehensible 
public  document,  which  Mr  Joseph 
Hume  proposes  to  condense,  shall  bo 
unduly  obtruded  on  our  notice,  we 
shallot  once  exchange  our  London 
dwelling  for  the  more  pleasant  bothy 
of  the  hills. 

As  for  a  companion,  wo  shall  seek 
none  bettor — for  wo  could  not  find 
one — than  this  last  publication  of  tho 
Stuarts.  And  here,  once  for  all,  let 
ns  draw  a  line  of  distinction  betwixt 
the  poetry  and  the  prose  of  these  ver}' 
remarkable  brothers.  Wo  have  not 
the  remotest  intention  of  sitting  in 
judgment  on  the  "  Lays,"  or  of  test- 
ing the  poetical  merits  of  John  So- 
bicski  and  Charles  Edward,  either 
by  the  canons  of  Longinus,  or  by 
that  superior  code  of  litcrar}-  laws 
which  Maga  has  promulgated  to  the 
world.  The  poems,  which  occupy 
exclusively  the  first  of  these  volumes, 
are,  with  one  exception,  fugitive  in 
their  nature,  and  appear  to  have  been 
penned  rather  from  occasional  impulse, 
than  from  any  deliberate  intention  of 
publication.  Accordingly,  wo  find  that 
most  of  them  relate  to  topics  personal 
to  the  authors  themselves— and  with 
those  we  do  not  meddle.  Li  others, 
there  are  flashes  of  tho  deep  national 
spirit  which  still  survives— though  our 
ralers  do  not  seem  to  mark  it— in 
Scotland:  indignation  at  the  neglect 
with  which  too  many  of  our  national 
institutions  have  been  treated,  and 
mournful  lamentings  over  tho  misfor- 
tunes of  a  former  ago.  But  the  im- 
pulse which  leads  to  the  composition 
of  poetry  does  not  always  imply 
its  accomplishment.  Poetry,  as  an 
art  in  which  excellence  can  only  be 
obtained  by  a  combination  of  tho 
simple  and  the  sublime,  requires  a 
study  far  more  intense  and  serious 
than  the  more  critic  is  apt  to  allow. 
In  a  former  Number  we  devoted  an 
article  to  an  exposition  of  those  prin- 
ciples, which  are  absolutely  invariable 
in  their  application,  and  which  must 
be  thoroughly  understood,  if  they  aro 
not  intuitive  to  the  poet ;  and,  being 
in  no  mood  for  repetition,  we  shall 
simply  say  that  wo  adhere  to  our 
recorded  doctrines.  The  Stuarts,  it 
must  be  confessed,  are  more  success- 
ful with  the  rifle  than  the  lyre.    Wo 


would  hx  rather  meet  them  in  the 
garb  of  the  forester,  than  in  the  more 
fantastic  fashion  of  the  minstrel :  be 
theirs  the  lot  of  Ryno  tho  hunter,  not 
the  darkened  destiny  of  the  bard. 

Do,  therefore,  what  you  please  with 
the  first  volume — pack  it  up  in  your 
portmanteau,  or  place  it  on  the  shelf 
beside  Chambers'  History  and  the 
collections  of  good  old  Bishop  Forbes. 
But  if  you  profess  to  be  a  doer-staUcer 
— though  we  fear  your  profession  to 
be  fidse— or  if  you  are  but  an  aspiring 
neophyte,  and  hankorer  after  that 
proud  i)osition— or  if  you  mcrelx 
bound  your  aspirations  towards  tho 
compassing  of  the  death  of  a  roobndc 
—or  if  simply  you  have  a  keen  and  a 
kindly  eye  for  nature,  and  are  a  lover 
of  the  sylvan  solitudes — in  one  or 
other,  or  all  of  those  characters,  we 
pray  you  to  deal  more  leisuroly  with 
the  other  tome,  which  is  the  llunter^s 
Vade-Mecum,  tho  best  guide  ever  yet 
published  to  the  haunts  of  the  antlered 
monarch. 

Wo  are  fond  of  Mr  Scrope,  and 
we  have  an  excessive  partiality  fbr 
St  John.  Two  finer  fellows  never 
shouldered  a  rifle ;  and  our  conscience 
does  not  accuse  us  of  having  used  too 
superlative  an  epithet  in  their  praise. 
This  was  the  more  creditable  on  our 
part,  because  wo  knew  them  both  to 
be  Southrons;  and  while  freely  ad- 
mitting the  sportsman-like  ((ualities 
of  the  one,  and  the  strong  picturcsquo 
stylo  and  spirit  of  the  other,  we  felt  a 
slight,  passing,  but  panlonable  pang 
of  jealousy,  that  they  should  have 
stepped  in,  and  pro-occupied  tho 
native  field.  AVhore,  thought  wo,  are 
our  Scottish  door-stalkors  ?  Con  tho 
kds  not  handle  a  pen  as  well  as 
touch  a  trigger?  Will  none  of  them, 
who  have  been  trained  to  the  hills 
since  they  were  striplings,  stand 
forth  for  the  honour  of  ATb}Ti,  and 
try  a  match  with  these  fustian- coated 
circumvcnters  of  the  stag?  By  the 
shade  of  Domhnull  Mac-Fhiounlaidh 
nan  Dan,  we  blush  for  the  literary 
roinitation  of  our  country,  and  almost 
wish  that  we  were  young  enough 
ourselves  to  take  the  hill  against  tho 
invading  Sassenach !  At  length — and 
wo  aro  delighted  to  see  it— the  re- 
proach has  been  swept  away.  Two 
stalwart  champions  of  the  forest  have 
risen  in  the  persons  of  the  Stuarts— 
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they  have  encountered  the  English- 
men Tvith  their  own  weapons,  and,  in 
our  opinion,  beaten  them  hollow. 

Mr  Scropc  had  the  merit  of  produc- 
ing the  earliest  work  in  which  deer- 
stalking was  treated  as  a  distinct  and 
pecnliar  branch  of  the  art  venatory. 
We  speak  of  it  now  from  recollection ; 
for  our  copy,  somewhat  frayed  and 
worn  by  the  fingers  of  ambitious 
sportsmen,  is  in  the  snug  comer  of  a 
library  some  hundred  miles  to  the 
northward.  Bat  we  remember  well 
the  Waltonian  character  of  the  book — 
the  professional  style  in  which  the 
elder  practitioner  enforced  his  preceptjj 
npon  the  dawning  intellect  of  his 
companion ;  and  the  adventures, 
neither  few  nor  feeble,  which  were 
depicted  in  the  heart  of  the  AthoU 
forest.  Taken  as  the  production  of 
an  English  sportsman,  Mr  Scrope^s 
book  is  highly  creditable :  considered 
as  the  manual  of  a  deer-stacker,  it  is 
at  the  best  indiflFerent.  Nor,  indeed, 
could  it  well  be  otherwise.  Not  until 
middle  age,  if  we  are  informed  rightly, 
did  Mr  Scropc  first  send  a  ball  into 
the  ample  shoulder  of  a  hart:  his 
young  blood  never  beat  tumultuously 
in  his  veins  at  the  sight  of  the  mighty 
creature  rolling  over  upon  the  heather, 
and  its  antlers  buried  in  the  moss. 
His  boyish  enthusiasm,  we  fear,  was 
expended  upon  game  of  less  mark  and 
IDtelihood — ^partridges,  perchance,  as 
they  whirred  from  the  turnips,  or 
possibly  he  was  "  entered  "  with  the 
nare.  Wordsworth's  maxim,  that  the 
boy  is  the  father  of  the  man,  is  pecu- 
liarly applicable  in  sporting  matters. 
Upon  the  character  of  the  country  in 
which  the  latent  spirit  of  the  hunter 
is  earliest  developed,  depends,  in  a 
great  degree,  his  future  success,  and 
certainly  his  accomplishment  as  an 
Orion.  The  young  squire,  who  has 
been  brought  up  in  the  faith  of  Sykes, 
who  never  stirs  abroad  without  a 
keeper,  and  who  is  accustomed  to  see 
his  delicate  pointers  execute  their 
manoeuvres  with  almost  mathematical 
precision  on  the  flat  stubbles  of  Nor- 
folk, labours  under  a  huge  disadvan- 
tage in  the  higher  branches  of  his 
science,  compared  with  the  Highland 
boy  who  has  received  his  education 
on  the  hill.  AMiat  though  the  single 
barrel  of  the  latter  be  a  clumsy  imple- 
ment indeed  in  competition  with  the 
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Pnrdie  which  decorates  the  shoulder 
of  the  former — though  the  hound  that 
sometimes  attends  him,  though  oftener 
he  is  alone,  never  slept  a  single  night 
in  a  kennel,  and  is  the  ruggedest  spe- 
cimen of  his  kind — still  he  is  in  tho 
enjoyment  of  advantages  incompar- 
ably superior  for  the  development  of 
all  his  faculties,  and  the  sharpening  of 
every  sense.  The  triumph  of  tho 
sportsman  does  not  lie  so  much  in  the 
killing  as  in  the  finding  of  his  game. 
Were  it  otherwise,  the  pigeon-slayer 
of  Battersea  or  the  lled-honse  would 
have  just  claims  to  the  honours  of  Sir 
Tristram,  and  the  annihilator  of 
poultry  to  rank  with  the  Nimrods  of 
the  world.  Our  young  friend  tho 
Squire  shoots  well — that  is  to  say,  ho 
can  kill  with  reasonable  precision; 
but,  after  all,  what  is  he  save  an  in- 
strument? Take  Ponto  away  from 
him,  tie  up  Juno,  send  a  bullet  through 
the  brain  of  Basta,  and  a  pretty  beg- 
garly account  you  will  have  of  it  in 
the  evening  when  we  come  to  the 
emptying  of  the  bags  I  Or  lead  him 
down  to  the  sea-shore,  and  show  him 
a  whaup,  which  in  the  English  tongue 
is  denominated  a  curlew ;  request  him 
to  use  all  his  possible  skill  to  compass 
possession  of  the  bird ;  but  do  not  set 
your  heart  on  having  it,  else,  as  sure 
as  fate,  you  are  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment. Whaup  is  quite  alive  to  his 
own  interests,  and  by  no  means  un- 
suspicious of  the  Saxon,  who  advances 
straight  towards  him  with  a  hypocri- 
tical air  of  unconcern.  Had  the 
Highland  lad  been  there,  what  a  dif- 
ference I  He  would  have  dropped  like 
a  stone  behind  that  rock,  wriggled 
like  a  serpent  over  the  sand,  kept  tho 
bird  between  himself  and  the  sea, 
taken  advantage  of  every  inequality 
in  the  ground,  discerned  from  tho 
attitude  of  his  quarry  whether  its 
suspicions  were  aroused  or  not,  and 
in  ten  minutes  a  pluff  of  white  smoke 
and  a  report  would  have  announced 
its  extermination.  As  it  is,  the  curlew 
remains  apparently  unconcerned  until 
the  Lord  of  the  Manor  has  reduced 
the  intermediate  distance  to  a  huncb'cd 
and  twenty  yards,  and  then,  with  a 
shrill  whistle,  takes  flight  along  the 
margin  of  the  tide.  Or  set  him  to 
stalk  a  blackcock,  perched  high  of  an 
Autumn  morning  on  a  dyke.  How 
clumsily  he  sets  about  it!  how  miser* 
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Far  are  wo  from  insinnating  that 
Mr  Scroi>e  is  at  all  liable  to  the  re- 
marks contained  in  the  foregoing 
extract.  On  the  contrary,  we  hold 
him  to  be  a  man  of  vigorous  mind 
and  acute  eye,  and  any  thing  but  a 
contemptible  foe  to  the  stags,  after  the 
measure  of  his  own  experience.  If  he 
is  deficient  at  all,  it  is  in  the  poetiy 
and  higher  mysteries  of  the  art,  which 
hardly  would  be  expected  from  a 
stranger,  whose  initiation  was  neces- 
sarily late.  Wavcrley,  though  a  re- 
spectable shot,  and  a  man  of  literary 
taste,  would,  we  apprehend,  have 
described  the  driving  and  disposition 
of  the  tainchel  less  effectively,  and 
certainly  far  less  truly,  than  Fergus 
M'lvor ;  so  great  a  difference  is  there 
betwixt  the  craft  of  the  master  and 
his  pupil.  Let  Mr  Scrope,  therefore, 
rest  content  with  the  laurels  he  has 
won,  and  the  trophies  he  has  taken 
from  the  forest.  Not  unforgotten  is 
his  name  in  Atholl,  nor  unloved.  Let 
him  be  a  guide  to  the  Southrcn,  but 
he  must  not  dream  of  rivalling  the 
Stuarts  in  woodcraft,  or  Stoddart  in 
the  science  of  piscation. 

Of  Mr  St  John's  "  Wild  Sports  of  the 
Highlands,"  we  have  already  spoken 
in  terms  of  unqualified  praise.  A 
more  delightful  volume  was  never 
adapted  for  the  pocket  of  the  sports- 
man :  a  more  truthful  or  observant 
work  has  seldom  issued  from  the  pen 
of  the  naturalist.  His  sketches  and 
pictures  of  deer- stalking  we  allow  to 
be  as  perfect  in  their  way  as  the  com- 
positions of  Landsecr;  and  having 
said  so  much,  we  shall  not  make  any 
further  call  upon  that  gentleman's 
blushes.  Still,  even  his  experience  is 
limited,  and  his  knowledge  imperfect. 
He  has  given  us  a  brilliant  account 
of  his  own  exploits  upon  the  hill,  but 
he  has  not  lived  long  enough  in  the 
wilder  haunts  of  the  deer  accurately 
to  understand  their  habits.  Not  so 
our  authors,  who  for  years  have  been 
denizens  of  the  mountains,  speaking 
the  tongue  of  the  Gael,  wearing  the 
native  garb,  and  following  the  chase 
with  an  ardour  and  enthusiasm  un- 
paralleled in  these  degenerate  days. 

Grentlemen  who  complain  of  the  in- 
ferior accommodation  afforded  by  some 
of  the  more  distant  liostclries  of  Scot- 
land— who  are  shocked  at  the  absence 
of  warming-pans,    and   tremulously 


nervous  about  your  sanatory  condition, 
when  subjected  to  the  enormity  of 
damp  sheets — how  would  you  like  to 
spend  a  few  nights  on  the  misty  hill- 
side, or  even  in  the  hut  of  the  hunters  ?. 
TVe  shall  take  you  if  you  please  to  the 
latter  spot,  merely  premising  that,  in 
order  to  reach  it,  we  must  cross  the 
Findhom,  now  roaring  down  in  spate. 
A  terrible  stream  is  that  Findhom,  as 
Mr  St  John  well  knows;  but  wo 
question  whether  he  ever  ventured  to 
ford  it  on  the  rise,  as  was  done  by  ono 
of  the  Stuarts.  For  the  information 
of  distant  friends,  we  beg  to  put  our 
imprimatur  to  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  this  furious  Highland  flood, 
which  rolled  between  the  residence  of 
the  hunters  and  their  favourite 
ground. 

**  That  stream,  however,  which  was  so 
calm,  and  bright,  and  sunny,  when  the 
otters  floated  down  its  current  in  a  still 
summer's  morning,  was  a  fierce  and 
terrible  enemy  in  its  anger  ;  and,  for  a 
great  part  of  the  year,  the  dread  of  its 
uncertainty  and  danger  was  a  formidable 
cause  for  the  preservation  of  that  pro- 
found solitude  of  the  forest  which  so  long 
made  it  the  sanctuary  of  deer,  roe,  and 
every  kind  of  wild  game.  The  rapidity 
with  which  the  river  comes  down,  the 
impassable  height  to  which  it  rises  in  an 
incredibly  short  time,  its  incertitude  and 
ftiry,  would  render  it  an  object  of  caro 
to  bold  forders  and  boatmen  ;  but  with 
the  peasants  of  the  '  laich,'  unaccus- 
tomed, like  the  Highlanders,  to  wrestle 
with  a  mountain  torrent,  and,  excepting 
in  rare  instances,  unable  to  swim  or 
manage  a  coble,  it  inspires  a  dread,  al- 
most amounting  to  awe,  and  none  except 
ourselves  ventured  to  keep  a  boat  above 
the  fishing-station  of  Slui.  Pent  within 
a  channel  of  rocks  fVom  fifty  to  a  hun- 
dred and  eighty  feet  in  height,  the  rise 
of  the  water  is  rapidly  exaggerated  by 
the  incapability  of  diffusion  ;  and  the 
length  of  its  course  sometimes  concealing 
beyond  the  horizon  the  storms  by  which 
it  is  swelled  at  its  source,  its  floods  then 
descend  with  unexpected  violence.  Fre- 
quently when,  excepting  a  low  wreath 
upon  Beann-Drineachain,  the  sun  is  shin- 
ing in  a  cloudless  sky,  and  the  water 
scarce  ripples  over  the  glittering  ford,  a 
deep  hollow  sound — a  dull  approaching 
roar  may  be  heard  in  the  gorges  of  the 
river  ;  and  almost  before  the  wading 
^sherman  can  gain  the  shore,  a  bank  of 
water,  loaded  with  trees,  and  rocks,  and 
wreck,  will  come  down  three — four — 
five  feet  abreast — sweeping  all  before  it 
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^n  a  thunder  of  foam  and  rain.  In 
ordinary  cases,  after  two  days  of  rain, 
the  stream  will  rise  twenty  or  thirty  feet 
— it  ha$  risen  nearly  ten  fathoms  in  its 
rocky  gulf ;  and  once  upon  this  occasion 
it  mounted  fifteen  feet  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  When  the  dawn  broke,  it  appeared 
sweeping  through  the  trees,  wluch  the 
evening  before  hung  fifty  feet  aboTe  its 
brink  —  a  black  roaring  tempest  loaded 
with  ruins  and  debris,  from  which  were 
seen  to  rise  at  times  the  white  skeletons 
of  trees  peeled  of  their  bark,  beams  and 
couples  of  houses — a  cart — a  door — a 
cradle,  hurrying  and  tilting  through  the 
foam  and  spray,  like  the  scattered  '  float- 
some'  of  a  Yrreck. 

"  It  may  be  judged  how  far  it  was  con- 
yenient  in  winter  to  hunt  a  forest  sepa- 
rated by  such  a  boundary,  of  which  the 
nearest  certain  passage  was  by  a  bridge 
two  miles  to  the  west,  with  frequently 
the  view  of  hunting  three  miles  to  the 
east.  Often  we  have  gone  out  in  a  clear 
sapphire  morning,  when  there  was  scarce 
a  ripple  on  the  pools,  and  the  water  on 
the  ford  was  not  oyer  our  *  glunachan,' 
and  when  we  returned  at  evening,  and 
approached  through  the  dark  veil  of  pines 
which  descended  to  the  river,  have  heard 
a  roar  as  if  the  world  was  rolling  together 
down  the  black  trough  before  us,  and 
as  we  came  out  on  the  bank,  found  a  furi- 
ous tempest  of  water,  tumbling,  and 
plunging,  and  leaping,  over  stock  and 
rock  twenty  feet  upon  the  clatach,  where 
we  had  left  it  whimpering  among  the 
pebbles  in  the  morning ;  while,  in  the 
far,  deep,  birch-embowered  channel, where 
the  stream  was  then  so  still  and  placid 
that  you  could  only  guess  its  course  by 
the  bright  glistening  eye  which  here  and 
there  blinked  between  the  trees  and 
stones, — now  it  came  yelling,  and  skirl- 
ing, and  clamouring  down  the  rocks  and 
faUs,  as  if  all  the  air  was  full  of  gibbering, 
babbling,  laughing  demons,  who  were 
mattering,  and  yammering,  and  prophesy- 
ing, and  hooting,  at  what  you  were  going 
to  do,  if  you  attempted  to  cross.*' 

We  pray  you  at  youi-  leisure  to 
read  on,  and  you  will  presently  see 
what  peril  our  authors  underwent  at 
the  fearful  fords  of  the  Findhom. 
Once  or  twice  in  our  life  we  have 
been  In  similar  jeopardy,  and  we  can 
testify  with  unction  to  the  singular 
sensations  which  beset  a  man  in  the 
midst  of  a  roaring  river,  when  the 
rapids  are  shooting  away  below,  and 
the  boulder-stones  rolling  beneath 
his  feet.  We  pass  over  some  perilous 
instances   of    adventure,    which   at 
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length  became  so  frequent  as  to  lead 
to  the  construction  of  the  hut. 

^  Such  continually  and  unexpectedly 
were  the  ferries  of  the  Findhom,  and 
many  such  escapes  we  had,  in  daylight 
and  in  darkness. —  Twice  I  have  been 
swamped,  often  nearly  upset,  and  more 
than  once  carried  off  my  legs  in  the  fords; 
and — I  say  it  with  humility,  and  always 
under  the  mercy  of  heaven — that  I  owed 
rescue  either  to  actual  swimming,  or  to 
the  confidence  inspired  by  that  power 
when  struggling  with  the  strong  and 
terrible  enemy." 

^^  This  continual  exposure  to  battle  and 
disappointment,  however,  became  at 
length  too  vexatious  an  abridgment  of 
sport  and  certainty  ;  and  as  I  would — 
and  often — have  made  my  bed  under  a 
fir  tree  rather  than  go  round  by  the 
bridge  of  Daltullich,  I  resolved  upon 
another  alternative — to  build  in  the  forest 
a  ^hothan  an  t-$€<dgair,*  or  ^hunter's 
hut,'  where  we  might  lodge  for  the  night 
when  it  was  impossible  to  cross  the 
water. 

*^  There  is  a  high  and  beautifHil  craig  at 
the  crook  of  the  river  near  the '  Little 
Eas," — a  precipice  eighty  feet  in  height, 
aud  then  like  a  vast  stone  helmet  crowned 
with  a  feathery  plume  of  wood,  which 
nodded  over  its  brow.  From  its  top  you 
might  drop  a  bullet  into  the  pool  below, 
but  on  the  south  side  there  is  an  acces- 
sible woody  bank,  down  which,  by  plant- 
ing your  heels  firmly  in  the  soil  and 
among  the  roots  of  the  trees,  there  is  a 
descent  to  a  deep  but  smooth  and  sandy 
ford.  Upon  the  summit  of  the  rock  there 
is,  or  there  was — my  blessing  upon  it ! — 
a  thick  and  beautiful  bird-cherry,  which 
liung  over  the  craig,  and  whose  pendant 
branches,  taking  root  on  the  edge  of  the 
steep,  shot  up  agam  like  the  banana,  and 
formed  a  natural  arbour  and  close  trellis 
along  the  margin  of  the  precipice.  Be- 
hind its  little  gallery,  there  is  a  mighty 
holly,  under  which  the  snow  rarely  lays 
in  winter,  or  the  rain  drops  in  summer. 
Beneath  the  shelter  of  this  tree,  and 
within  the  bank  at  its  foot,  I  dug  a  little 
cell,  large  enough  to  hold  two  beds,  a 
bench,  a  hearth,  a  table,  and  a  *  kistie.' 
The  sides  were  lined  with  deals  well 
caulked  with  moss,  and  the  roof  was  con- 
structed in  the  same  manner,  but  covered 
with  a  tarpaulingjwhich,  lying  in  the  slope 
of  the  surrounding  bank,  carried  off  any 
water  which  might  descend  from  thaw 
or  rain,  and,  when  the  autumn  trees  shook 
off  their  leaves,  could  not  be  distinguished 
from  the  adjoining  bank.  Its  door  was 
on  the  brink  of  the  craig,  veiled  by  the 
thick  bird-cherries  on  the  edge  of  the 
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precipice  ;  and  the  entrance  to  ibe  little 
path,  which  ascended  from  either  side 
upon  the  brow  of  the  rock,  was  concealed 
hy  a  screen  of  birch  and  hazel,  beneath 
which  the  banks  were  covered  with  prim- 
roses, wood-anemones,  and  forget-me-not. 
Bowers  of  honeysnckle  and  wild-roses 
twined  among  the  lower  trees  ;  and  eyen 
in  the  tall  pines  above,  the  rose  sometimes 
climbed  to  the  yery  top,  where  all  its 
blossoms,  clustering  to  the  sun,  hung  in 
white  tassels  out  of  the  dark-blue  foliage. 
There  the  thrush  and  the  blackbird  sang 
at  morning  and  eyening,  and  the  owl 
cried  at  night,  and  the  buck  belled  upon 
the  Torr.  —  Blessed,  wild,  ftree,  joyous 
dwelling,  which  we  shall  neyer  see 
again  i" 

A  lovely  place  indeed  must  that 
haVe  been  in  the  pleasant  days  of 
summer  I  We  do  not  wonder  at  the 
fondness  with  which  the  Stuarts  speak 
of  that  lodge  in  the  wilderness,  reared 
as  it  was  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
beautifdl  and  romantic  scenery  which 
exists  within  the  compass  of  the  seas 
of  Britain,  or,  for  aught  we  know, 
elsewhere.  Years  have  rolled  by  since 
we  last  set  foot  upon  the  banks  of 
Findhorn  ;  but  never  shall  we  forget 
the  glories  of  that  deep  ravine,  or  the 
noble  woods  of  Altyre,  still  possessed 
by  the  descendants  of  the  princely 
Comyns.  Did  we  not  expect  to  be 
smnmoned  out  within  half  an  hour  to 
contribute  to  the  safety  of  the  realm 
by  breaking  the  head  of  a  Chartist, 
we  should  ourselves  launch  out  into 
description,  and  try  conclusions  with 
Horatio  M*Culloch.  But,  after  aU, 
it  would  be  a  work  of  supererogation. 
Mr  St  John  has  already  illustrated 
most  charmingly  that  abode  of  the 
faithful;  and  he  will  not  be  displeased 
to  see  that,  even  in  painting,  he  has 
met  with  formidable  rivals.  Rarely, 
indeed,  have  we  met  with  any  thing 
so  perfect  as  the  following  sketch  : — 

^'  Near  Slui  on  the  Findhorn  there  is  a 
range  of  precipices  and  wooded  steeps 
crowned  with  pine,  and  washed  by  a  clear 
and  rippling  stream  of  the  riyer,  through 
which  there  is  an  ezcellent  ford,  yery  well 
known  to  the  roe,  for  escaping  to  the 
woods  of  Slui  when  pressed  by  the  hounds. 
This  reach  is  called  the  Ledanreich,  firom 
a  remarkable  craig,  a  sheer  naked  even 
wall  of  sandstone,  lying  in  horizontal 
Btrata  eighty  or  ninety  feet  high :  At  the 
eastern  extremity  of  this  rock  there  is  a 
great  diyision,  partly  separated  from  the 


main  curtain  by  a  deep  woody  slope,  which 
dips  into  the  precipice  with  little  more 
inclination  firom  the  perpendicular  than  to 
admit  of  careful  footing.  In  the  fs,ce  of 
the  diyided  craig,  the  decomposition  of 
the  softer  stone  between  the  courses  of 
the  strata  hae  wasted  it  away  into  nar- 
row galleries,  which,  passing  behind  the 
tall  pillars  of  the  pines  growing  firom  the 
rifts  and  ledges,  extend  along  the  face  of 
the  precipice,  yeiled  by  a  deep  tapestry  of 
iyy,  which  spreads  over  the  mighty  yrall 
of  rock,  and  hangs  from  shelf  to  shelf  over 
the  coyered  ways.  Beyond  the  craigs, 
the  bank  of  the  forest,  an  abrupt  steep, 
coyered  with  oak  and  copsewood,  slopes 
down  to  the  riyer,  its  brow  darkened  with 
a  deep-blue  cloud  of  pines,  and  its  descent 
carpeted  with  moss,  primroses,  and  pyro- 
las,  here  and  there  hollowed  into  quaint 
'  cnachs,'  Ulled  with  hazels,  thorns,  and 
giant  pines.  Along  this  woody  scarp,  and 
through  its  thick  copse,  the  roe  had  made 
narrow  galleries,  which  communicated 
with  the  iyy  corridors  on  the  face  of  the 
craig,  to  which  there  were  corresponding 
ways  upon  the  opposite  side.  In  that 
fortress  of  the  rock,  for  shelter  from  the 
sun  and  flies,  and  seclusion  fVom  the  stir 
of  the  world  during  the  day  in  the  heat 
of  summer,  the  red-deer  and  roe  made  their 
secret  haunt,  concealed  behind  the  deep 
dim  yeil  of  leayes,  unseen  and  unsuspected 
in  the  cool  hollows  of  the  cliff.  The  pry- 
ing eye  might  search  the  craig  from  below, 
and  the  beaters  or  the  woodmen  might 
whistle,  and  whoop,  and  shout  above,  but 
nothing  appeared  or  moved  except  the 
gray  falcon,  which  rose  channering  out  of 
the  rifts.  Above  the  craig  the  wooded 
bank  was  so  abrupt,  that  to  the  front  view 
there  was  no  indication  of  a  slope,  and 
any  who  passed  quickly  over  the  brow 
was  immediately  out  of  sight.  At  each 
descent  beyond  the  extremities  of  the 
whole  range  of  rocks  there  was  a  common 
roe's  run  and  pass,  which  was  supposed 
to  be  *  deadly  sure*  if  the  deer  took  the 
path,  since  the  precipice  below  was  be- 
lieved to  be  an  infallible  barrier  against 
any  intermediate  escape.  Often,  however, 
when  pressed  upon  the  terrace  above,  the 
deer  neither  went  through  the  passes  nor 
turned  against  the  beaters,  but  vanished 
as  if  by  magic — nobody  could  tell  where ; 
and  it  was  the  common  opinion  of  the 
drivers  and  fishermen,  that,  when  forced 
near  the  river,  they  threw  themselves  over 
the  craigs  *for  spite,*  —  a  belief  often 
confirmed  by  old  Davie  Simpson,  who 
declared  that  he  had  often  found  their 
bodies  beneath  t^e  rocks,  and  in  the 
Cluach,  the  Clerk's  Pool,  and  the  *  Fur- 
ling Hole.'  He  did  not,  however,  relate 
wlMt  wotttkif  they  had,  and  the  truth  was, 
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that  thom  wbicli  dkafpeand  at  the  brow 
of  the  Ledanreieh  dashed  down  the  mad- 
den  dip  of  the  hank  between  the  precipices^ 
and,  turning  through  the  ivy  corridors, 
went  out  through  the  copse  galleries  upon 
the  other  side,  and  either  descended  to 
the  water  or  skirted  below  the  pass,  and 
went  back  into  the  forest.  Those  which 
were  found  dead  were  such  as  had  been 
mortally  wounded  at  some  in-wood  pass, 
and,  unable  to  take,  or  cross  the  water, 
had  died  on  the  beach,  or  been  carried 
down  by  the  riyer.  In  the  same  myste- 
rious passages  whidi  gaTe  concealment 
and  escape  to  the  stags  and  bucks,  the 
does  were  used  to  lay  with  their  kids, 
snd  from  thence  at  morning  and  eyening 
they  brought  them  out  to  pluck  the  tender 
grass  upon  the  green  banks  beyond.  Often 
from  the  brow  aboye,  or  from  behind  the 
iyy  screen,  we  haye  watched  their  'red 
garment'  stealing  through  the  boughs, 
followed  by  their  little  pair  drawing  their 
slender  legs  daintily  th»>ugh  the  wet  dew, 
and  turning  their  large  yelyet  ears  to 
catch  eyery  passing  sound  upon  the  breeie 
as  it  brought  the  hum  of  the  water,  or 
the  crow  of  the  distant  cock— now 
trotting  before,  now  lingering  behind 
their  dam,  now  nestling  together,  now 
starting  off  as  the  gale  suddenly  rustled 
the  leayes  behind  them* — then  listening 
and  re-uniting  in  a  timorous  plump,  prick- 
ing their  ears,  and  bobbing  their  little 
black  noses  in  the  wind, — then,  as  the 
doe  dropped  on  her  knees  in  the  moss, 
and  laid  her  side  on  the  warm  spot  where 
the  morning  sun  glanced  in  through  the 
branches,  they  gambolled  about  her,  leap- 
ing oyer  her  back,  and  running  round  in 
little  circles,  uttering  that  soft,  wild,plain- 
tiye  cry  like  the  treble  note  of  an  accor- 
dion, till,  weary  of  their  sport,  they  lay 
down  at  her  side,  and  slept  while  she 
watched  as  only  a  mother  can.  No  mar- 
Td  it  was  that  they  loyed  that  safe  and 
fair  retreat,  with  all  its  songs  and  flowers, 
its  plenty  and  repose.  All  around  was 
sweet,  and  beautiful,  and  abundant,  such 
as  the  poetical  imagination  of  the  painter 
can  rarely  compose,  and  neter,  unless  like 
Salyator  he  has  liyed  in  the  wilderness 
with  its  free  denizens.  Upon  the  summit 
aboye  the  craig  there  was  a  broad  and 
Terdant  terrace  surrounded  by  iyied  pines 
and  feathering  birches,  and  upon  a  little 
green  glade  in  the  midst  grew  two  of  the 
most  beautiful  objects  eyer  produced  by 
art  or  nature.  These  were  a  pair  of  twin 
thorns  exactly  similar  in  size,  age,  and 
form,  and  standing  about  tlu'ee  yards 
from  each  other :  their  stems  as  straight 
as  shafts,  and  their  round  and  eyen  heads 
like  yast  bushes  of  wild  thyme,  but  each 
so  oyergrown  with  iyy  and  woodbine,  that 


their  slender  trunks  appeared  like  fretted 
columns,  oyer  which  tiie  thorny  foliage 
seryed  as  a  trellis  to  suspend  the  heayy 
plumes  of  the  iyy  and  the  golden  tassels 
of  the  woodbine.  Many  a  *  ladye*s  bower  * 
we  haye  seen,  and  many  a  rich  and  costly 
plant  reared  by  the  care  of  man,  but  none 
so  beautiftil  as  those  lonely  sisters  of  the 
forest,  planted  by  His  hand  in  His  great 
garden,  where  none  beheld  but  those  for 
whom  He  made  it  loyely— the  rayens  of 
the  rock,  the  deer  who  couched  under  its 
shade  by  night,  and  the  birds  who  sang 
their  matins  and  their  eyen-sons^  out  of  its 
sweet  boughs," 

If  we  go  on  quoting  at  this  rate,  we 
shall  never  reach  the  hill,  and  as  yet 
we  have  not  started  from  the  hut. 
To  say  the  truth,  we  are  in  no  hurry, 
and  neither,  we  suspect,  upon  many 
occasions  were  the  Stuarts,  iodomi- 
table  huntsmen  as  they  are.  What 
though  at  night  the  river  swept  with 
the  sound  of  thunder  below,  making 
the  solid  rock  vibrate  to  its  deep 
foundation, — ^what  though  the  wind 
swept  mightily  down  the  ravine, 
swaying  the  trees  like  sapUngs,  and 
threatening  to  tear  them  away, — what 
though  the  windows  of  heaven  were 
open,  and  the  deluge  came  down,  and 
the  bark  of  the  hill-fox  sounded 
sharp  above  the  roaring  of  the  water 
and  the  wood, — yet  within  that  little 
bothy  that  rests  upon  the  face  of  the 
craig,  the  wearied  huntsmen  slept 
peacefully ;  and  in  the  morning,  says 
one  of  them,—"  I  was  awakened  as 
usual  by  the  whistle  of  the  robin  in 
the  bird-cherry,  and  the  sharp  note  of 
the  blue  bonnet  sharpening  his  little 
saw  on  the  top  of  the  holly.  I  went 
out  to  the  narrow  terre-plain  over  the 
craig.  The  wind  was  gone,  and  the 
sun  smiling  on  the  still  leaves  and 
dewy  grass— the  flbod  torrent  of  the 
river  dancing  and  laughing  in  its  light, 
and  the  calm  bright  air  breathing 
with  the  sweet  peitume  of  the  damp 
plants,  and  all  the  freshness  and 
fragrance  of  the  forest  wilderness." 
We  back  it  against  the  forest  of 
Ardennes  I 

Every  true  hunter  id  humane. 
What  I  you  say— do  you  call  it  humane 
to  persecute  the  unfortunate  stag,  the 
monarch  of  the  wilds,  to  the  death  ? 
—to  drive  rifle-bullets  into  the  target 
of  the  harmless  roe?  to  murder  otters 
by  the  dozen,  and  to  slaughter  seals 
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by  the  score?  Indubitably  we  do. 
Let  us  reason  a  little  upon  this.  Yes- 
terday, you  recollect  that  you  dined 
upon  very  juvenile  veal,  smothered  in 
a  mess  of  dingy  vegetable  matter 
which  we  apprehend  to  have  been 
sorrel,  after  the  beastly  fashion  of  the 
Gauls.  Posterior  to  that,  you  de- 
voured the  larger  moiety  of  a  duckling. 
This  morning  we  saw  you,  with  our 
own  eyes,  regaling  yourself  at  the 
club,  between  the  intei-vals  of  muffin, 
with  what  assuredly  were  cutlets  of 
lamb.  After  all  this,  can  you  have 
the  face  to  stand  up  and  defend  yom- 
own  humanity?  For  how  many  days 
had  the  sun  dawned  upon  that  luck- 
less calf,  the  mangled  fragments  of 
which  upon  your  platter  rather  re- 
sembled the  rags  of  a  kid-glove, 
than  food  meet  for  the  stomach 
of  a  Christian?  How  long  had 
the  feeble  quackle  of  Draco  been 
heai-d  round  the  row  of  peas 
near  which  he  unsuspiciously  per- 
ambulated, little  dreaming  how  much 
the  pods  thereof  were  mixed  up 
with  his  future  destiny?  How  many 
races  were  run  upon  the  meadow  by 
that  perished  daughter  of  the  sheep  ? 
Three  infantine  lives  cut  oflF  simply 
for  your  sole  gormandising  I  This  is 
but  a  slight  case.  Set  you  down  to  a 
rook-pie,  and  you  will  engulf  a  dozen 
unfortunates  before  you  bury  your 
visage  in  the  pewter.  Pay  for  you  at 
Blackwall,  and  the  whitebait  will  dis- 
appear by  the  thousand.  It  is  in  vain 
that  you  attempt  to  shift  the  atrocity 
of  your  inordinate  appetite  from  your 
own  shoulders  to  those  of  the  grazier, 
the  butcher,  the  poulterer,  or  the 
fisherman.  Cobden,  or  Joe  Hume, 
or  any  other  of  the  political  economists 
belonging  to  the  tribe  who  would 
starve  the  workman  in  order  that  they 
may  guzzle  themselves,  will  tell  you 
that  invariably  the  demand  regulates 
the  supply.  You,  therefore,  are  the  re- 
sponsible party :  the  young  have  fallen 
into  your  Scylla— the  immature  of 
days  have  been  swept  into  the  vortex 
of  your  Charybdis  I  Moreover,  if  you 
were  a  sportsman — which  you  are  not 
—  our  minds  would  be  grievously 
troubled  for  the  future  safety  of  the 
singing-birds.  Welford,  the  friend  of 
Bright,  as  we  all  remember,  proposed 
a  grand  crusade  throughout  Britain 
against  the  feathered  tribe ;  and  you 


are  not  at  all  unlikely  to  join  in  a 
general  St  Bartholomew  of  the  spar- 
rows. Do  you  venture  to  retort  upon 
us  ?  Do  you  think  we  take  life  unne- 
cessarily, or  that  we  are  base  enough 
to  use  our  weapons  until  the  quarry 
has  reached  its  prime  ?  No  calf  or 
fawn  ever  fell  by  the  hand  of  the 
genuine  hunter— no  cheeper  or  pout 
ever  sullied  the  interior  of  the  sports- 
man's bag.  Not  until  the  better  part 
of  his  life  has  been  run, — till  his 
muscles  are  hard  as  iron,  his  slot  deep, 
and  his  branches  towering  on  the 
beam, — ^not  until  he  has  lived  and 
loved,  do  we  strike  down,  as  if  with 
lightning  and  painless  death,  the  great 
hart  in  the  middle  of  the  wilderness. 
But  to  all  innocent  things— to  the 
harmless  indwellers  of  the  forest  and 
moor,  the  true  hunter  is  a  guardian 
and  a  friend.  The  strong  man  is  ever 
brave,  and  none  but  the  strong  can 
pass  to  where  the  herds  of  the  moun- 
tain dwell. 

One  more  scene  at  the  Hut,  and  we 
shall  illustrate  this  subject  further. 

"  But  though  our  bothie  was  far  from 
resembling  the  Peri  Paribanon's  cell,  or 
the  rock-palace  where  the  old  kaiser 
keeps  his  court  in  the  bowels  of  the  Uu- 
terberg — we  loyed  it,  not  only  for  its 
bucks  and  stags^  and  all  its  greenwood 
cheer,  but  for  the  love  of  nature  by  which 
it  was  surrounded.  Beyond  its  *yert 
and  yenison,'  there  was  a  world  of  life 
and  interest  for  those  who  had  the  eye 
to  mark  and  the  heart  to  read  its  book. 
On  every  side  we  had  companions  ;  from 
the  passenger  which  came  from  Norway, 
to  the  little  native  guest — the  robin  which 
roosted  in  the  holly-bush  above  us.  *  The 
robin  1  * — you  smile  and  say.  Yes,  there 
was  but  one.  He  lived  in  the  bush,  as  we 
lived  in  the  bothie,  and  we  were  his  neigh- 
bours too  long  not  to  be  very  well  ac- 
quainted. His  species,  as  well  as  all  the 
small  tribes,  conformable  to  the  minute- 
ness of  their  range  and  habits,  are  very 
local,  and  may  be  found  all  the  year  in, 
or  near,  the  same  place;  and  those  who 
feed  them  will  rarely  wait  many  minutes 
for  their  appearance.  There  were  many 
robins  which  lived  about  the  bothie,  and 
all  were  continually  in 'its  vicinity,  and 
very  tame  ;  but  none  so  gentle  and  grate- 
ful as  our  little  neighbour  in  the  holly. 
They  would,  however,  enter  the  hut,  sit 
on  the  bed  or  the  table,  and  hop  about 
the  floor,  and,  when  I  went  out,  follow 
me  to  the  brae.  They  liked  very  much 
to  see  me  turn  up  the  soil,  which  always 
provided  them  with  a  little  feast ;  ac- 
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cordingly,  they  were  neTer  absent  at  the 
planting  of  a  shrub  or  a  flower;  and  when 
I  brought  home,  in  my  shooting-bag,  a 
tuft  of  primroses,  pyrolas,  or  lilies  of  the 
yalley,  they  were  always  in  attendance  to 
see  them  put  into  the  bank.  For  watch- 
ing my  occupation,  they  preferred  some- 
thing more  elevated  than  the  ground,  but 
not  so  high  as  the  branches  of  the  trees, 
which  were  too  far  from  the  earth  to  give 
them  a  clear  sight  of  what  I  turned  up ; 
for  their  accommodation,  therefore,  I 
made  little  crosses  and  crotchets,  and, 
when  I  was  planting,  set  them  up  beside 
me,  moving  them  as  I  proceeded  from 
place  to  place.  Each  was  immediately 
occupied  by  an  attentive  observer ;  and^ 
whenever  an  insect  or  a  worm  was  dis- 
covered, one  of  the  nearest  darted  down 
and  caught  it,  even  from  between  my 
fingers,  and  disappeared  for  a  few  mo- 
ments under  the  rock  or  behind  the  great 
holly,  to  ei^'oy  his  success  undisturbed. 
At  his  disappearance  his  place  was  im- 
mediately occupied  by  another,  but  at 
the  return  of  the  first  it  was  amiably  re- 
signed by  his  successor.  The  blue-bon- 
nets were  almost  as  numerous  as  the 
robins,  but  they  never  arrived  at  the  same 
intimacy  and  confidence.  They  never 
entered  the  bothie  in  my  presence,  and 
even  when  I  fed  them  they  would  not 
approach  as  long  as  I  remained  outside 
the  door ;  but  as  soon  as  I  went  in  they 
descended  four  or  five  together,  chatter- 
ing and  fiuttering  about  the  entrance, 
peeping  in  at  the  little  window,  and 
stretching  their  necks  as  far  as  they  could, 
to  see  where  I  was,  and  if  all  was  right. 
Then  they  would  begin  their  breakfast  on 
what  I  had  left  for  them,  talking  a  great 
deal  about  it,  but  occasionally  ogling  the 
door,  in  a  manner  from  which  I  concluded 
that  there  was  but  small  esteem  or  grati- 
tude in  their  conversation. Far  diffe- 
rent was  the  friendship  of  our  little  neigh- 
bour in  the  holly.  In  the  morning  he 
used  to  come  down  and  perch  on  the  arm 
of  the  bird-cherry,  which  stretched  over 
the  precipice  before  the  door,  waiting  for 
its  opening  and  the  preparation  of  the 
breakfast,  which  he  always  shared ;  and 
when  we  were  seated  he  would  venture 
over  the  sill,  and  gather  the  crumbs  about 
the  table  at  our  feet.  Often  when  the 
first  blood-red  streaks  of  the  autumn  morn- 
ing shone  like  lurid  fire  through  the  little 
window,  we  were  awakened  by  his  sad 
and  solitary  whistle,  as  he  sat  on  his 
usual  branch,  his  jet-black  eye  cast  to- 
wards the  door,  impatient  for  our  appear- 
ance. Many  of  his  little  cousins  there 
were  in  the  wood,  with  whom  we  were 
also  well  acquainted,  and  between  us 
happened  many  an  incident,  which  in- 
creased our  interest  and  familiarity. 


I  remember  a  day,  one  of  those  deep 
still  blue  days  so  solemn  in  the  forest; 
the  ground  was  covered  with  a  foot  of 
snow,  and  all  the  trees  were  hanging  like 
gigantic  ostrich  feathers ;  but  all  the 
world  was  blue, — the  sky  was  a  sleeping 
mass  of  those  heavy  indigo  clouds  which 
forebode  a  *  feeding  storm,' — not  a  tem- 
pest, but  a  fall  of  snow ;  for,  in  Scotland, 
snow  is  called  'gtorm/  however  light  and 
still  it  falls  :  thus,  in  tracking  the  deer, 
we  say  he  *  has  brushed  the  $torm  from 
the  heather;'  and  a  *  feeding  $torm*  is 
when  the  clouds  are  continually  feeding 
the  earth  with  its  velvet  pall. — The  re- 
fiection  of  those  deep-blue  clouds  cast  a 
delicate  tint  of  the  same  colour  over  the 
whitened  world.  I  was  standing  with 
my  back  against  a  huge  pine — one  of  the 
old  remnant  of  the  great  forest  of  Moray, 
which  had,  no  doubt,  heard  the  bell  toll 
for  the  first  Stuart  earl. — I  counted  the 
rings  in  a  smaller  tree  which  once  stood 
in  the  same  hollow ;— I  shunned  its  wreck 
as  I  would  have  avoided  a  corpse  which 
I  could  not  bury,  and  always,  when  I 
passed  near  it,  averted  my  face  ;  but  one 
day  running  to  cut  off  a  buck,  and  just 
heading  him,  I  dropped  on  my  knee  to 
receive  him  as  he  came  out  from  a  mass 
of  junipers,  and  when  reloading,  I  found 
that  I  had  knelt  by  the  stump  of  my  old 
friend.  —  I  counted  two  hundred  and 
sixty-four  rings  in  his  wood  . — how  many 
earls  had  he  seen ! — Well,  I  was  leaning 
against  his  elder  brother,  as  I  suppose 
by  the  size.  I  had  been  there  for  a  long 
time,  waiting  to  hear  the  dogs  bring  back 
a  buck  from — I  don't  know  now  from 

where. As  I  had  been  through  all  the 

swamps,  and  stripes,  and  wet  hollows  on 
that  side  of  the  forest,  and  waded  through 
two  and  three  feet  of  snow-wreaths,  my 
kilt  and  hose,  and,as  it  seemed,  my  fiesh  was 
saturated  to  the  bones  with  '  snaw-bree,' 
and  I  began  to  beat,  first  one  foot,  and  then 
the  other,  to  quicken  the  blood,  which 
was  warm  enough  in  my  trunk. — I  had 
scarce  commenced  this  exercise,  when  I 
heard  a  little  'tic  I'  close  to  my  ear, 
and  the  soft  low  voice  of  a  bird — a  sound, 
neither  a  whistle  nor  a  chirp,  but  which 
I  knew  very  well  before  I  turned  and 
saw  the  robin,  who  sat  on  a  dry  branch 
within  a  yard  of  my  cheek.  I  guessed 
what  had  brought  him :  he  was  very 
cold,  his  ruffled  back  humped  as  round  as 
a  ball,  and  his  tail  drooping  almost  per- 
pendicular with  his  legs,  as  if  it  was  a 
little  brown  peg  to  lean  on,  like  that  on 
which  the  travelling  Tyrolean  merchant 
rests  his  pack.  He  looked  at  me  with 
his  laTjge  black  eye;  then,  with  a  fii^'t  **' 
his  taU  and  a  bow  with  his  head, 
cated  that,  if  I  had  no  object 
should  like  to  descend  to  the  plac« 
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I  occupied ;  the  object  of  which  he  ex- 
pressed, by  turning  his  head  sidelong, 
and  directing  one  eye  into  the  black 
earth  which  my  foot  had  beaten  bare  in 
the  snow.  I  immediately  drew  back  a 
couple  of  feet,  and  he  instantly  dropped 
into  the  spot  of  mould,  peeped  and  picked 
under  every  leaf  and  clod  of  earth,  and, 
when  there  was  nothing  more,  hopped  up 
on  the  guard  of  my  rifle,  on  which  I  was 
leaning,  and,  turning  his  head,  looked  at 
me  with  his  upper  eye. — I  again  stepped 
forward,  and  recommenced  my  foot-exer- 
cise, during  which  he  returned  to  his 
branch,  examining  my  progress  with  some 
impatience.  As  soon  as  my  foot  was 
remoTed,  he  again  dropped  into  the  hol- 
low, and  busily  collected  all  the  little 
grubs  and  chrysales  which,  though  too 
small  for  me  to  see  as  I  stood,  I  knew 
abounded  beneath  the  sere  leaves  and 
thatch  of  moss  and  sticks.  In  this  man- 
ner I  repeated  his  supply  several  times, 
on  one  of  which,  when  I  was  too  long,  or 
he  too  impatient,  he  dropped  from  his 
perch,  and  hoTered  over  the  space  in 
which  my  foot  was  at  work,  and,  as  I 
continued,  lighted  on  the  point  of  the 
other  shoe,  and  remained  there,  peeping 
into  the  hollow,  until  I  withdrew  my  foot, 
and  then  descended  to  finish  his  repast. 
When  he  was  satisfied,  he  mffed  his 
feathers,  looked  up  sidelong  to  me,  and, 
after  a  shake  of  satisfaction,  resumed  his 
perch  close  to  my  head,  and,  after  pmn- 
ing  and  oiling  his  feathers,  mounted 
another  branch  higher,  and  opened  his 
little  throat  with  that  most  sad,  sweet, 
and  intermitting  warble  which  gives  such 
a  melanoholy  charm  to  a  still  winter's 
day  » 

Take  a  picture  of  the  roe,  and  you 
will  hardly  doubt  the  humanity  of  our 
sportsmen.  Bat  why  talk  of  it  thus  ? 
No  one,  we  h<^,  save  a  member  of 
the  Manchester  man!]^actm*lng  school 
could  feel  otherwise — <5ertainly  not  a 
genuine  hUls-man ;  and  we  quote  the 
passage  simply  for  its  extreme  beauty 
and  perfect  fidelity  to  nature.  No 
creature  is  more  beautiful  than  the 
kid  of  the  roe- deer,  especially  when 
seen  in  their  rest,  or  movinfc  through 
the  ferns,  on  a  summer  erening,  be- 
side their  gentle  mother  the  doe. 

**  In  the  bedding  season  the  does  retire 
into  the  most  secret  thickets,  or  other 
lonely  places,  to  produce  their  yonng,  and 
cover  them  so  carefully  that  they  are  rery 
rarely  found ;  we  have,  however,  deceiyed 
their  vigilance.  There  was  a  solitary  doe 
^  oh  lived  in  the  hollow  below  the 
»igh-cloiohe4^1ihe  in  Tarnftwaj.  Isnp- 


pose  that  we  had  killed  her  'marrow;' 
but  I  was  careful  not  to  disturb  her 
haunt,  for  she  was  very  fat  and  round, 
stepped  with  much  caution,  and  never 
went  far  to. feed.  Accordingly,  when  at 
evening  and  morning  she  came  out  to  pick 
the  sweet  herbs  at  the  foot  of  the  brae,  or 
by  the  little  green  well  in  its  face,  I  trode 
softly  out  of  her  sight,  and  if  I  passed  at 
noon,  made  a  circuit  from  the  black  wil- 
lows^ or  thick  junipers,  where  she  reposed 
during  the  heat.  At  last,  one  fine  sunny 
morning  I  saw  her  come  tripping  out 
from  her  bower  of  young  birches  as  light 
as  a  fairy,  and  very  gay  and  *  canty  * — 
but  so  thin,  nobody  but  an  old  acquaint- 
ance could  have  known  her.  For  various 
mornings  afterwards  I  saw  her  on  the 
bank,  but  she  was  always  restless  and 
anxious  —  listening  and  searching  the 
wind — trotting  up  and  down — picking  a 
leaf  here  and  a  leaf  there,  and  after  her 
short  and  unsettled  meal,  she  would  take 
a  frisk  round  leap  into  the  air — dart  down< 
into  her  secret  bower,  and  appear  no  more 
until  the  twilight.  In  a  few  days,  how- 
ever, her  excursions  became  a  little  more 
extended,  generally  to  the  terrace  above 
the  bank,  but  never  out  of  sight  of  the 
thicket  below.  At  length  she  ventured 
to  a  greater  distance,  and  one  day  I  stole 
down  the  brae  among  the  birches.  In 
the  middle  of  the  thicket  therd  was  a 
group  of  young  trees  growing  out  of  a 
carpet  of  deep  moss,  which  yielded  like  a 
down  pillow.  The  prints  of  the  doe's 
slender-forked  feet  were  thickly  tracked 
about  the  hollow,  and  in  the  centre  there 
was  a  bed  of  the  velvet  'fog,'  which 
seemed  a  little  higher  than  the  rest,  but 
so  natural,  that  it  would  not 'have  been 
noticed  by  any  unaccustomed  eye.  I 
carefully  lifted  the  green  cushion,  and 
under  its  veil,  rolled  dose  together,  the 
head  of  each  resting  on  the  flank  of  the 
other,  nestled  two  beautiful  little  kids,  their 
large  velvet  ears  laid  smooth  on  their 
dappled  necks,  their  spotted  sides  sleek 
and  shining  as  satin,  and  their  little  deli- 
cate legs  as  slender  as  hazel  wands,  shod 
with  tiny  glossy  shoes  as  smooth  and 
black  as  ebony,  while  their  large  dark 
eyes  looked  at  me  out  of  the  corners  with 
a  fnll,  mild,  quiet  gaze,  which  had  not 
yet  learned  to  fear  the  hand  of  man  :  still 
they  had  a  nameless  doubt  which  followed 
erery  motion  of  mine — their  little  limbs 
shrunk  from  my  touch,  and  their  velvet 
for  rose  and  fell  quickly ;  but  as  I  was 
about  to  replace  the  moss,  one  turned  its 
head,  lifted  its  sleek  ears  towards  me, 
and  licked  my  hand  as  I  laid  their  soft 
mantle  over  them.  I  often  saw  them 
afterwards  when  they  grew  strong,  and 
came  abroad'  npon  the  brae,  and  fire- 
quentlf  I  «aUed  fiff  «ld   Bfeadmwght 
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when  he  erosaed  their  warm  track.  Upon 
these  occasions  he  woald  stand  and  look 
at  me  with  wonder — turn  bis  head  from 
side  to  side — snaff  the  ground  again,  to 
see  if  it  was  possible  that  be  could  be 
mistaken — and  when  he  found  that  there 
was  no  disputing  the  scent,  cock  one  ear 
at  me  with  a  keener  inquiry,  and  seeing 
that  I  was  in  earnest,  trot  beayily  onward 
with  a  sigh. 

"  The  affection  of  the  roe  for  their  young 
is  yery  strong  ;  and  timid  and  feeble  as 
they  are  by  nature,  inspired  by  the  danger 
of  their  offspring,  they  become  brave  and 
daring,  and,  in  their  defence,  will  attack 
not  only  animals  but  men.  We  were  one 
day  passing  along  the  west  walk  of 
Eilean-Agais,  and,  beyond  a  torn  in  the 
path,  heard  the  sound  of  feet  runniog  to- 
wards us,  and  immediately  out  shot  a  cat 
round  the  comer,  and,  close  at  her  heels, 
a  doe  pursuing  her  with  great  eagerness. 
Knowing  that  her  pursuer  eould  not  over-^ 
take  her,  and  haying  no  instinctiye  dread 
of  her  kind,  the  eat  did  not  give  herself 
the  trouble  to  run  faster  than  just  suffi- 
cient to  keep  beyond  her  reach,  while  the 
doe  pursued  her  with  an  angry  scrambling 
pace,  and,  whenerer  she  was  near  oyer- 
taking  her,  endeavoured  to  kneel  on  her 
back.  This  is  a  mode  of  attack  common 
to  deer  as  well  as  cattle,  which,  when 
they  have  overthrown  their  object,  not 
only  gore  them  with  their  horns,  but 
bruise  and  crush  them  with  their  knees. 
At  our  appearance  there  was  a  pause  ; 
the  cat  cantered  up  the  brae  to  the  top  of 
a  little  rock,  where  she  lay  down  in  the 
son  to  see  what  wonld  happen  between 
ns  and  her  pursuer.  The  doe,  after  a  few 
bounds,  turned  round  and  looked  indig- 
nantly at  us,  and  stamped  and  belled  in 
great  displeasure  ;  this  she  oontinned  for 
some  moments,  glancing  occasionally  at 
the  oat  with  a  strong  desire  to  resume 
her  efaase;  but' being  restrained  by  a  sense 
of  prudence,  she  slowly  ascended  the  hill, 
stopping  at  intervals  to  stamp  and  bell  at 
us,  who  knew  yery  well  that  she  had  two 
kids  in  the  junipers  upon  the  oraig." 

Now  let  ns  np  Co  the  bill,  where  tbe 
m\fgbtj  herds  are  feeding.  Scotland 
irill,  in  all  probability,'  never  see  a 
^ainchel  more;  indeed,  save  at  a  royal 
hunting,  it  were  scarcely  desirable 
now.  The  fendal  system  has  melted 
away,  the  clans  are  broken  and  scat- 
teied,  and  we  care  not  again  to  see  a 
pdigeant  which  is  indissolnUly  con- 
aected  in  onr  nokemories  with  national 
gallantry  and  misfortime.  Bnt  tiie 
4eer  are  etill  on  iktt  monntain  and  in 
the  wood,  and  we  shall  seek  them  ia 
ibeSr  former  liamit.    Wood-stalking, 


though  the  Stuarts  speak  of  it  with 
considerable  enthusiasm,  was  never 
much  to  our  taste.  It  is  true  that  the 
largest  stags  are  generally  to  be  met 
with  in  the  wood,  and  we  have  fol- 
lowed the  sport  ere  now  in  the  Spes- 
sart,  among  the  pines  of  Darmstadt, 
and  the  thickets  of  Strath  Garve;  but 
it  must  always  partake  more  or  less 
of  the  character  of  driving,  and  we 
never  have  felt,  while  engaged  in  it, 
that  enthusiasm  and  keeuuess  which 
sends  the  blood  to  the  heart  of  the 
hunter  when  he  first  discovers  a  herd 
in  the  gorge  of  some  solitary  glen. 
Then  he  feels  that  he  must  put  forth 
the  whole  resources  of  his  art — that 
he  must  baffle  the  acutest  of  all  in- 
stincts by  the  aid  of  humau  cunning 
— that  he  has  a  thousand  difficulties 
to  overcome  before  he  can  arrive 
within  reach  of  his  quarry,  and  that  a 
single  false  step  or  miscalculation  is 
sufficient  to  destroy  the  labour,  the 
patience,  and  the  vigilance  of  a  day. 

Great,  fat  fallow-deer,  waxing  into 
obesity  in  a  park,  do  not  seem  to  mind 
the  approach  of  a  hnman  being,  even 
were  he  an  alderman  redolent  of  black- 
currant jelly.  Bnt  tbe  red- deer,  as 
many  incipient  stalkers  know  to  their 
cost,  has  a  very  ^Settni  amount  of 
perception.  Unless  yon  take  die  wind 
of  him,  he  is  off  like  a  shot,  though 
your  distance  may  be  upwards  of  a 
mile.  In  the  words  <xP  the  old  stalker, 
^^  Above  all  things,  let  not  the  devil 
tempt  you  to  trifle  with  a  deer^s 
nose :  you  may  cross  his  sight,  walk 
up  to  him  in  a  gray  coat,  or,  if 
standing  against  a  tree  or  rock  near 
your  own  colour,  wait  till  he  walks 
up  to  yon;  but  yon  cannot  cross 
his  nose,  even  at  an  incredible  dis- 
tance, but  he  will  feel  the  tainted 
air.  Colours  or  f<»ins  may  be  decep- 
tive or  alike ;  there  are  gray,  brown, 
and  green  rocks  and  stocks  as  well 
as  men,  and  all  these  may  be  equivo- 
cal ;  but  there  is  but  one  scent  ofman^ 
and  that  he  never  doubts  or  mistakes ; 
that  is  filled  with  danger  and  terror, 
and  one  whiff  of  its  poison  at  a  mile 
off,  and,  whether  feeding  or  lying,  his 
head  is  instantly  up,  his  nose  to  tbe 
wind,  and,  in  the  next  moment,  his 
broad  antlers  turn,  and  he  is  awav  to 
the  hill  or  the  wood ;  and  if  there 
no  green  peaa,  com,  or  potatoes  in 
neigfabonriiood,  he  may  not  be 
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on  the  fifttne  side  of  the  forest  for  a 
month*"    A  word  to  the  wise,  from 
the  llp3  of  a  Celtic  Solon  ! 
So  much  for  your  chfince,  jf^  in  the 
I  plenitude  of  yotir  fall  flavour,  yon  take 
'  the  hill^  regardless  of  the  currents  of 
the  aLr»  which,  moreover,  arc  perpetu- 
ally shifting.     But  there  are  other 
[difficulties.    Thou«jh  not  inipossiblcT 
fit  is  very  ticklish  work  to  get  within 
Ifbot  of  a  deer  by  any  other  means 
fsave  diligent  creeping^  and  sometimeSt 
when  tlie  grouted  is  unusually  flat  and 
open,  that  method  of  approach  is  im- 
tpracticable.  Then  there  are  divers  ene- 
linies — that  i%  of  yours,  for  in  reality 
are  scents  to  the  deer — whom 
^0  u  m  us  t  try  p  art  ion  la  li  y  to  avoid .  Tb  is 
/.     Sometiines   when  you 
ling  like  a  serpent  towards 
eapedal  stag  of   your  heart,   a 
blundenug  covey  of  grouse  will  start 
1  irom  the  heather,  and  give  an  cflbctual 
lalai'm  ;  sometimes  the  shrill  whiBtle 
f  of  the  plover  will  change  your  antici- 
f  pated   triumph   into  mourning  \  and 
Bometimed  a  charge  of  that  disagree- 
able  cavalry  the  monDtaiu  sheep,  little 
^  less  aagacioas  and  wary  than  the  deer 
themselves,  will  put  the  whole  of  the 
|len   into   disorder.     Bat  the  worst 
jencmies  you  have  to  guard  against  are 
the  hinds,  who  are  usually  so  disposed 
tm  to  t>e  out  upon  the  feeding-grounds, 
[uDd  thus  to  mask  the  stag.    In  such 
I  position,  it  becomes  a  point  of  honour 
10  circumvent  the  lady,  which  is  any 
thing  but  an  easy  task.    The  Stuai  ts 
tis  an  admirable  recollection  of 
'  Buch  a  scene  in  the  forest  of  Glcn- 
Fidich,   which    is  so  exciting    that, 
though  rather  long,  wo  make  no  apo- 
logy* for  transferring  it  to  the  columns 
i^ofMaga. 

**  A(Ut  about  an  hoar's  stalking,  we 
upon  the  should er  of  a  long  slope, 
\  looks  into  the  gorges  of  two  or 
ee  abort  glens,  opeuing  to  a  narrow 
in,  on  which  we  saw  a  noble  eight 
-a  herd  of  four  or  fife  hnndred  deer, 
^moog  which  were  many  very  fine  stags* 
[Af^er  baring  feasted  my  eyee  wUh  this 
iplendid  sight— the  illuBtrioua  caralry  of 
;hc  liill,  the  crowned  and  regal  array  of 
rihe  wihlemeii — I  begM  to  calculate  how- 
to  make  the  uppruach,  how  to  elip  be- 
Iweftn  the  thAia  of  rjdeitc  hindif,  and 
ntuneroui  plniuvt*  of  itnall  tinjp^  whiob 
oomiiiaiid«d  ftltno«t  every  knoll  and  hoi- 
low.  In  the  ecutre  of  the  main  body^ 
wUh  a  large  phniip  of  hinds — which  he 
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within  a  wide  vacant  circle  — 
us  a  mighty  black  hart^  with  ft 


herded 
there  w 

head  Ulce  a  blasted  pine,  and  a  clneter  of 
points  in  each  crown.  Though  each  Btag 
of  the  sarrouuding  circle  had  not  less 
than  ten  points,  there  were  none  which 
approached  his  size,  and  they  all  kept  at 
a  respectful  distance,  wliile  he  marched 
round  and  round  the  central  gr^nip  of 
hinds.  '  lie  will  haxe  iTiem  all  in  the 
ring  before  long,' said  MacLeUaa  ;  'yon'a 
one  of  the  old  heroes  of  the  Monadh-liath  ; 
he  baa  not  been  four-and-twenty  hoars  in 
the  forest/  I  looked  with  an  eager  and 
longing  eye  at  his  gigantic  stature^  but 
there  waa  no  apparent  possibility  of  ap- 
proaching even  the  outward  circle  of 
stags.  The  herd  was  scattered  over  all 
the  ground  between  the  liillB,  and  e?ery 
little  knoll  and  eminence  had  its  restless 
picquets^and  plumps  of  diBcoinfited  staga^ 
which  had  been  beaten  by  the  great  hart, 
and  were  chafing  about,  driving  off  and 
broding  the  buttocks  of  alt  the  inferior 
stags  which  came  in  their  way,  then  rc- 
tnrtimg  and  staring  with  jealous  dJi;gusi 
at  the  mighty  stranger^  who  gave  them 
no  notice,  except  when  one  or  two  more 
audacious,  or  less  severely  beaten,  mado 
a  few  steps  before  hii^  companions  ;  upot» 
which  he  immediately  charged,  drove 
them  before  him,  and  scattered  the  near* 
est  in  every  direction.  Upon  these  occa- 
sions, some  hind  of  greater  levity  than 
the  rest  took  the  opportunity  of  extending^ 
her  pasture,  or  paying  ber  compliments 
to  her  conipanionfi,  for  which  she  imme- 
diately received  a  good  prod  in  the 
haunch,  and  was  turned  back  again  into 
the  centre. 

"  *  There  ie  no  doing  any  thing  there/ 
said  r 

*'  *  *Deed  no',  replied  MacLellan,  rtiut- 
ting  up  his  glass^  *  we  be  to  go  down  Uy 
the  foot  of  the  burn.* 

**  This  was  a  stream  which  nins  through 
the  middle  of  the  narrow  plain,  and 
empties  itself  into  the  Fidieh,  about  four 
miles  below,  at  the  east  end  of  the  forest. 
Before  resolving  upon  this,  however,  we 
made  an  attempt  to  cross  the  little  glea 
to  the  north-west  ;  but,  after  passing 
round  one  hill,  and  nearly  to  the  top  of 
another,  we  fell  in  with  a  small  herd  of 
insignificant  stagi,  but  none  among  them 
being  worth  the  diBturbance  of  the  great, 
herd  ;  and  being  ctuablc  to  pa^s  them  un- 
observed, we  were  obliged  to  adopt  the 
last  alternative,  and  descend  to  the  Fi- 
dich.  In  about  an  hour  and  a  half  we 
performed  thta  retrogration,  and,  having 
crossed  at  the  forester^s  house,  ascended 
the  bum  till  we  again  approached  the 
deer,  and  stealing  from  knoll  to  knoll^ 
Again  cams  in  sight  of  the  herd,    Thi& 
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outskirts  of  its  wide  circle  had  been  much 
broken  and  deranged  by  the  jousts  and 
expulsions  during  our  absence  ;  and  we 
saw  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  near  the 
better  stags  without  taking  the  channel 
of  the  stream.  We  immediately  de- 
scended into  the  water,  and  crept  up  the 
middle,  sometimes  compelled  to  crouch 
80  low,  that  the  pools  reached  our  hips, 
and,  as  the  stones  were  round  and  slip- 
pery, it  was  very  uneasy  to  proceed  with- 
out floundering  and  splashing.  At  length, 
however,  we  were  within  the  circle  of  the 
deer  :  there  was  not  a  breath  of  wind,  and 
the  least  sound  was  audible  in  the  pro- 
found stillness.  We  slipped  through  the 
water  like  eels,  till  we  came  to  a  little 
rock,  which,  crossing  the  bum,  made  a 
shelving  fall,  which  there  was  no  means 
of  passing,  but  by  drawing  ourseWes  up 
the  shoot  of  the  stream.  With  some 
difficulty  I  pushed  my  rifle  before  me 
along  the  edge  of  the  bank,  and  then, 
while  the  water  ran  down  our  breasts,  we 
glided  up  through  the  gush  of  the  stream, 
and  reached  the  ledge  aboTe.  The  re- 
turn of  the  water,  which  I  had  obstructed, 
made,  however,  a  rush  and  plash  different 
from  its  accustomed  monotonous  hum,  and 
I  had  scarce  time  to  lay  flat  in  the  bum, 
when  a  hind  sprung  up  within  a  few 
yards,  and  trotted  briskly  away,  then 
another,  and  another.  I  thought  that  all 
was  over,  and  that,  in  the  next  moment, 
we  should  hear  all  the  clattering  hoofii 
going  over  the  turf  like  a  squadron  of 
cavalry.  All  remained  still,  however, 
and,  in  a  few  seconds,  I  saw  the  first  hind 
wheel  about,  and  look  back  steadily  to- 
wards the  fall.  I  was  rejoiced  to  observe 
that  she  had  not  seen  us,  and  had  only 
been  disturbed  by  the  unusual  sound  of 
the  water.  She  continued,  however, 
anxious  and  suspicious  —  watched  and 
listened — ^picked  off  the  tops  of  the  hea- 
ther— then  walked  on,  with  her  ears  laid 
back,  and  her  neck  and  step  stilting  away 
as  stiff  as  if  she  had  been  hung  up  in  the 
larder  for  a  week.  This,  however,  was 
not  the  worst ;  all  the  surrounding  hinds 
which  noticed  her  gait  gathered  here  and 
there,  and  stood  on  the  tops  of  the  little 
knolls,  like  statues,  as  straight  as  pucks, 
with  nothing  visible  but  their  narrow 
necks  and  two  peg-legs,  and  their  broad 
•ars  perked  immovably  tovrards  us,  like 
long-eared  bats.  MacLellan  gave  me  a 
rueful  look.  *  Cha  n-'eil  comas  air.' 
'  Never  mind,'  said  I,  ^  we  shall  see  who 
will  be  tired  first.'  The  forester  gave  a 
glance  of  satisfaction,  slid  up  his  glass  on 
the  dry  bank,  and  we  lay  as  still  as  the 
stones  aroand  us,  till  the  little  trouts, 
which  had  been  disturbed  by  our  convul- 
sion, became  so  accustomed  to  our  shapes, 


that  they  again  emerged  firom  under  the 
fiat  pebbles,  and  retumed  to  their  station 
in  the  middle  of  the  stream,  skulling 
their  little  tails  between  my  legs  with  no 
more  concem  than  if  I  had  been  a  forked 
tree.  At  length  the  immobility  of  the 
hinds  began  to  give  way  :  first  one  ear 
turned  back,  then  another,  then  they  be- 
came sensible  of  the  flics,  and  began  to 
flirt  and  jerk  as  usual,  and,  finally,  one 
applied  her  slender  toe  to  her  ear,  and 
another  rubbed  her  velvet  nose  upon  her 
knee ;— it  was  more  than  half  an  hour, 
however,  before,  one  by  one,  they  began 
to  steal  away,  perking  and  snuffing,  and 
turning  to  gaze  at  the  least  air  that 
whiffed  about  them.  At  length  they  all 
disappeared,  except  one  gray,  lean,  hag- 
gard old  grandmother  of  hinds,  who  hiMi 
no  teeth,  and  limped  with  one  leg,  proba- 
bly from  a  wound  which  she  received  fifty 
or  perhaps  a  hundred  years  before  I  was 
bom.  Her  vigilance,  however,  was  only 
sharpened  by  age  ;  time,  and  the  experi- 
ence of  many  generations,  had  made  her 
acquainted  with  all  the  wiles  and  crafts 
of  the  hill, — her  eyes  and  ears  were  as 
active  as  a  kid's,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
she  could  smell  like  Tobit's  devil. — 
MacLellan  looked  at  her  through  his  glass, 
and  spit  into  the  bum,  and  grinned 
against  the  sun — as  if  he  was  lying  in 
the  bilboes  instead  of  col4  water. — The 
old  sorceress  continued  to  watch  us  with- 
out relaxation,  and  at  last  lay  down  on 
the  brow  of  the  knoll,  and  employed  her 
mmination  in  obstinate  contemplation  of 
the  bank  under  which  we  were  ambushed. 
There  was  now  no  alternative  but  to 
recommence  our  progress  up  the  bum  ; 
and  as  I  was  determined  to  circumvent 
the  hind,  I  prepared  for  every  inconve- 
nience which  could  be  infiicted  by  the 
opposite  vexations  of  a  sharp,  rough, 
slippery,  and  gravelly  stream.  Fortn- 
natety,  at  the  place  where  we  then  were, 
it  was  so  narrow,  that  we  could  hold  by 
the  heather  on  both  sides,  and  thus  drag 
ourselves  forward  through  the  water,  be- 
tween each  of  which  advances  I  pushed 
my  rifie  on  before  me.  In  this  manner  we 
reached  the  tum  of  the  brook,  where  I 
concluded  that  we  should  be  round  the 
shoulder  of  the  knoll,  and  out  of  sight  of 
the  hind,  who  lay  upon  its  east  brow» 
This  was  effected  so  successfully,  that, 
when  we  looked  behind,  we  only  saw  her 
back,  and  her  head  and  ears  still  pointing 
at  the  spot  which  we  had  left.  One  hundred 
yards  more  would  bring  us  within  sight  of 
the  great  hart ;  the  general  position  of  the 
herd  had  not  changed,  and  I  hoped  to  find 
him  near  the  central  knoll  of  the  fiat,  at 
the  base  of  which  the  bum  circled.  We 
were  almost  surrounded  by  deer  ;  but  the 
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greater  nnmber  were  small  yigilant  hinds, 
the  abomination  and  carse  of  a  stalker. 
At  length,  however,  we  reached  the 
knoll,  and  rested,  to  take  breath,  at  its 
foot ;  I  examined  my  rifle,  to  see  that 
the  lock  was  clean  and  dry.  We  took  a 
▼iew  of  all  around  us,  and,  drawing  our- 
seWes  cautiously  out  of  the  burn,  slid  up 
through  the  heather  oil  the  south  side  of 
the  eminence. — Scarce,  however,  had  our 
legs  cleared  the  stream,  when  we  dis- 
covered a  pair  of  ears  not  above  fifteen 
yards  from  the  other  side. — '  Mo  mhal- 
laehd  ort  !*  [My  curse  upon  you] — 
whispered  MacLellan.  She  had  not  dis- 
covered us,  however,  and  we  glided 
round  the  base  of  the  knoll — but  on  the 
other  side  lay  three  hinds  and  a  calf, 
and  I  could  see  no  trace  of  the  great 
hart. — On  the  edge  of  the  burn,  however, 
further  up,  there  were  five  very  good 
stags,  and  a  herd  of  about  thirty  deer, 
on  the  slope  of  the  north  brae.  All  round 
us  the  ground  was  covered  with  hinds  ; 
for  the  prevalence  of  the  westerly  wind, 
•during  the  last  few  days,  had  drawn  the 
deer  to  that  end  of  the  forest.  Upon  the 
spot  where  I  lay,  though  I  could  only  see 
a  portion  of  the  field,  I  counted  four  hun- 
dred and  seventy  ;  and  it  was  evident 
that  no  movement  could  be  made  upon 
that  side.  We  tried  again  the  opposite 
filope  of  the  knoll ; — the  hind  which  we 
had  first  seen  was  still  in  the  same  place, 
but  she  had  laid  down  her  head,  and 
showed  only  the  gray  line  of  her  back 
over  the  heather.  We  drew  ourselves 
<}autiously  up  the  slope  &nd  looked  over 
the  summit.  On  the  other  side  there 
was  a  small  flat  moss,  about  seTonty  yards 
in  breadth  ;  then  another  hillock  ;  and  to 
the  left  two  more,  with  little  levels,  and 
wet  grassy  hollows  between  them.  Upon 
the  side  of  the  first  knoll  there  were  two 
joung  stags  and  some  hinds ;  but  the  points 
of  some  good  horns  showed  above  the  crest. 
— The  intervening  ground  was  spotted 
with  straggling  hinds,  and  we  might  lay 
where  we  were  till  to-morrow  morning, 
without  a  chance  of  getting  near  any  of 
the  good  deer.  While  we  deliberated, 
MacLellan  thought  that,  by  crawling  with 
extreme  caution  up  a  wet  hollow  to  the 
left,  we  might  have  a  chance  to  approach 
the  stags  whose  horns  we  had  seen  behind 
the  other  knoll,  and,  as  nothing  better 
oonld  be  done,  we  decided  upon  this 
Attempt.  The  sun  was  going  down  from 
ike  old  towers  of  Anchandikn,  and  we  had 
no  more  time  than  would  give  light  for 
this  venture. — We  slid  away  towards  the 
hollow,  and,  drawing  ourselves,  inch  by 
inch,  though  the  heather  and  tall  thin 
grass,  had  reached  the  middle  of  the  level 
fcetwesn  the  htllooks,  when  we  heard  a 


stamp  and  a  short  grunt  close  beside  us 
— I  had  scarce  time  to  turn  my  head,  and 
catch  a  glimpse  of  a  base  little  gray  hind 
who,  in  crossing  the  hollow,  had  stumbled 
upon  us. — It  was  but  a  moment :  a  rapid 
wheel  and  rush  through  the  long  grass, 
and  I  heard  the  career  of  a  hundred  feet 
going  through  the  hollow.  I  sprung  on 
my  knee,  and  skaled  a  dozen  small  stags 
and  hinds  which  came  upon  us  full  speed  ; 
for  those  behind,  not  knowing  fVom  whence 
came  the  alarm,  made  straight  for  the  hill. 
The  herd  were  now  gathering  in  all  direc- 
tions ;  charging— ^ying — re-uniting,  dis- 
persing, and  reassembling  in  utter  disorder, 
like  a  rout  of  caTalry. — I  made  a  run  for 
the  middle  knoll, — two  stags,  with  pretty 
good  heads,  met  me  right  in  the  face. — I 
did  not  stop  to  look  at  them,  but  rushed 
up  the  brae. — What  a  sight  was  seen  from 
its  top  ! — upwards  of  six  hundred  deer 
were  charging  past  —  before,  behind, 
around,  in  all  durections. — The  stately 
figure  which  I  sought — the  mighty  black 
hart,  was  slowly  ascending  an  eminence 
about  three  hundred  yards  off,  from 
whence  he  reconnoitred  the  ground  below; 
while  the  disarray  of  stags  and  hinds 
gathered  round  him,  like  rallying  masses 
of  hussars  in  the  rear  of  a  supporting 
column.  I  was  so  intent  upon  the  king 
of  the  forest,  that  I  saw  nothing  «lse. — 
No  other  heads,  forms,  numbers,  took  any 
plaee  in  my  senses  ;  all  my  faculties  were 
on  the  summit  of  that  height. — At  this 
moment  I  felt  my  kilt  drawn  gently  ;  I 
took  no  notice — but  a  more  decided  pull 
made  me  look  round  : — MacLellan  mo- 
tioned up  the  slope,  and  I  saw  the  points 
of  a  good  head  passing  behind  a  little 
ridge,  about  eighty  yards  away.  I  looked 
back  at  the  hart— he  was  just  moving  to 
the  hill.  What  wonld  I  have  given  to 
have  diminished  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards 
of  the  distance  which  divided  us !  He 
passed  slowly  down  the  back  of  the  emi- 
nence and  disappeared,  and  the  gathering 
herd  streamed  after  him.  *  0  Oilalt  A 
Cklalf*  exclaimed  the  forester— '6tt4tt24 
i  air  fUhkt*  The  stag  whose  horns  I 
had  seen  had  oome  ont  from  behind  the 
ridge,  and  stood  with  his  broad  side  to- 
wards me,  gazing  at  the  herd  ;  but  as 
they  moved  away,  he  now  began  to  follow. 
The  disappearance  of  the  great  hart,  and 
tiie  disappointment  of  BCaoLellan,  recalled 
me  to  the  last  ohanee.  I  followed  the 
retreating  stag  with  my  rifle,  passed  it 
before  his  shoulder,  whiz  went  the  two- 
ounce  ball,  and  he  rolled  over  headlong 
in  the  heath,  on  the  other  side  of  th2 
knoll,  which  the  next  stretch  would  have 
placed  between  us.  I  looked  to  the  hill 
above  :  the  whole  herd  was  streaming  up 
the  ieng  green.hollow  iaits  west  sheulder 
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headed  *by  the  mighty  of  the  desert.' 
They  rounded  and  passed  the  brow,  and 
sloped  upward  on  the  other  side,  till  the 
forest  of  heads  appeared  bristling  along 
the  sky-line  of  the  summit.  In  a  few 
moments  afterwards,  as  the  sun  was  going 
down  upon  Sciir-na-Lapaich,  and  the  fax 
western  hills  of  Loch  Duaich,  the  terrible 
wide-forked  tree  came  out  in  the  clear 
eastern  sky  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  and, 
crowding  after,  at  least  two  hundred  heads 
— crossing,  and  charging,  and  mingling — 
their  polished  points  flashing  in  the  part- 
ing sunbeams,  and  from  many  a  honi, 
the  long  steamers  of  the  moss  flattering 
and  flying  like  the  pennons  and  banne- 
rol les  of  lances.  The  herd  continued  to 
file  along  the  ridge  of  the  hill,  and  wheel- 
ing below  the  crest,  countermarched  along 
the  sky-line,  till  their  heads  and  horoB 
slowly  decreased  against  the  light." 

With  such  a  book  as  this  before  as, 
^YQ  could  go  on  alternately  comment- 
ing and  extracting  until  we  had  broken 
the  back  of  the  Number.  Even  now 
we  are  dying  to  pilfer  the  account  of 
the  late  Glengarry's  course  with 
*^  Black  Dulochan,"  and  the  no  leas 
exciting  history  of  the  three  day's  rose 
with  a  roebuck.  But  abstinence  is  a 
virtue  which  is  forced  upon  us  in  the 
present  instance,  rather  from  Uie  lack 
of  space  than  from  any  exercise  of 
voluntary  discretion ;  and  we  shall  now 
leave  the  deer  without  further  moles- 
tation for  a  season,  hoping  soon  to  en- 
counter them  in  person  ^nth  our  rijfle 
somewhere  about  the  skirts  of  Caim- 
Oorm. 

This  is,  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  the  best  work  on  deer-stalking 
which  has  yet  been  written;  and  the 
amount  of  information  whidi  it  con- 
tains regarding  the  habits  of  the  stag 


and  roe,  combined  with  the  vivid  pic- 
tures of  which  we  have  made  such  ample 
use,  cannot  fail  to  render  it  popular. 
In  an  antiquarian  point  of  view,  it  is 
also  highly  interesting ;  for  it  embodies 
a  large  amount  of  traditionary  lore, 
sketches  of  the  clans,  and  fragments 
of  Highland  song,  of  much  superior 
merit  to  those  which  have  hitherto 
come  into  our  hands.  The  disquisi- 
tions, too,  upon  the  disappearance  of 
some  animals  once  indigenous  to 
Scotland — such  as  the  wolf,  the  elk, 
the  wild  bull,  and  the  beaver — exhibit 
a  great  amount  of  research,  and  sup- 
ply a  gap  which  has  long  been  wanted 
in  the  page  of  natural  history. 

One  word  to  the  authors — though 
we  fear  our  words  must  travel  a  long 
way  before  they  can  reach  them  in  a 
foreign  land.  Why  should  they  not 
recast  and  add  to  their  second  volume, 
so  as  to  make  it  a  single  and  unrivalled 
work  upon  the  noblest  sports  of  the 
Highlands  ?  If  it  has  proved  so  fasci- 
nating, as  in  tmth  we  have  felt  it,  in 
the  more  cumbrous  shape  of  notes, 
how  much  better  would  it  be  if  issued, 
not  as  an  appendage  to  the  poems, 
but  in  a  distinct  and  articulate  form? 
Perpend  upon  this,  John  Sobieski  and 
Charles  Edward,  at  yonr  leisure ;  and 
let  us  add,  that  we  trust  some  of  your 
more  gtoomy  anticipations  may  fall 
short  of  reality;  that  the  walks  of 
Eilean-Agaia,  that  little  Eden  of  the 
north,  may  again  be  gladdened  by 
your  presence ;  and  that  the  sound  of 
yonr  hunting-horns  may  once  more  be 
heard  in  the  woods  of  Tamaway,  and 
on  the  hiUs  near  tlie  sources  of  the 
FindiionL 
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THE  BURIED  FLOWER. 


In  the  silence  of  my  chamber, 
When  the  night  is  still  and  deep, 

And  the  drowsy  heave  of  ocean 
Mutters  in  its  charmed  sleep, 

Oft  I  hear  the  angel  voices 
That  have  thrilled  me  long  ago,— 

Voices  of  my  lost  companions, 
Lying  deep  beneath  the  snow. 

O,  the  garden  I  remember. 
In  the  gay  and  sunny  spring, 

When  our  laughter  made  the  thickets 
And  the  arching  alleys  ring ! 

O  the  merry  burst  of  gladness  I 

0  the  soft  and  tender  tone  1 
O  the  whisper  never  ntter'd 

Save  to  one  fond  ear  alone ! 

O  the  light  of  life  that  sparkled 
In  those  bright  and  bounteous  eyes ! 

O  the  blush  of  happy  beauty, 
Tell-tale  of  the  heart's  smprise ! 

O  the  radiant  light  that  girdled 
Field  and  forest,  land  and  sea, 

When  we  all  were  young  together, 
And  the  earth  was  new  to  me  I 

Where  are  now  the  flowers  we  tended  ? 

Withered,  broken,  branch  and  stem ; 
Where  are  now  the  hopes  we  cherish'd  ? 

Scattered  to  the  winds  with  them. 

For  ye,  too,  were  flowers,  ye  dear  ones ! 

Nursed  in  hope  and  rear'd  in  love, 
Looking  fondly  ever  upward 

To  the  clear  blue  heaven  above : 

Smiling  on  the  sun  that  cheer'd  us, 
Rising  lightly  from  the  rain, 

Never  folding  up  your  freshness 
Save  to  give  it  forth  again : 

Never  shaken,  save  by  accents 
From  a  tongue  that  was  not  free, 

As  the  modest  blossom  trembles 
At  the  wooing  of  the  bee. 

O I  *tis  sad  to  lie  and  reckon 
All  the  days  of  faded  youth, 

All  the  vows  that  we  believed  in, 
All  the  words  we  spoke  in  truth. 
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Severed— were  it  severed  only 

By  an  idle  thought  of  strife, 
Such  as  time  might  knit  together ; 

Not  the  broken  chord  of  life  1 

O  my  heart !  that  once  so  truly 

Kept  another's  time  and  tune, 
Heart,  that  kindled  in  the  spring-tide, 

Look  around  thee  in  the  noon. 

Where  are  they  who  gave  the  impulse 

To  thy  earliest  thought  and  flow  ? 
Look  around  the  ruin*d  garden — 

All  are  withered,  droppM,  or  low ! 

Seek  the  birth-place  of  the  lily. 

Dearer  to  the  boyish  dream 
rhan  the  golden  cups  of  Eden, 

Floating  on  its  slumbrous  stream ; 

Never  more  shalt  thou  behold  her — 

She,  the  noblest,  fairest,  best : 
She  that  rose  in  fullest  beauty, 

Like  a  queen,  above  the  rest. 

Only  still  I  keep  her  image 

As  a  thought  that  cannot  die, 
He  who  raised  the  shade  of  Helen 

Had  no  greater  power  than  I. 

O  !  I  fling  my  spirit  backward. 

And  I  pass  o'er  years  of  pain ; 
All  I  loved  is  rising  round  me, 

All  the  lost  returns  again. 

Blow,  for  ever  blow,  ye  breezes, 

Warmly  as  ye  did  before ! 
Bloom  again,  ye  happy  gardens, 

With  the  radiant  tints  of  yore  1 

Warble  out  in  spray  and  thicket, 

All  ye  choristers  unseen, 
Let  the  leafy  woodland  echo 

With  an  anthem  to  it^  queen ! 

Lo  I  she  Cometh  in  her  beauty, 

Stately  with  a  Juno  grace, 
Baven  locks,  Madonna-braided 

O'er  her  sweet  and  blushing  face : 

Eyes  of  deepest  violet,  beaming 
With  the  love  that  knows  not  shame, — 

Lips,  that  thrill  my  inmost  being 
With  the  utterance  of  a  name. 

And  I  bend  the  knee  before  her. 

As  a  captive  ought  to  bow, — 
Pray  thee,  listen  to  my  pleading, 

Sovereign  of  my  soul  art  thou ! 
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Early  wert  thou  taken,  Mary  t 

And  I  know  'tis  vain  to  weep— 
Tears  of  mine  can  never  wake  thee 

From  thy  sad  and  silent  sleep. 

O  away !  my  thoughts  are  earthward! 

Not  asleep,  my  love !  art  thoa. 
Dwelling  in  the  land  of  glory 

With  the  saints  and  angels  now. 

Brighter,  fairer  far  than  living. 

With  no  trace  of  woe  or  pain, 
Bobed  in  everlasting  beauty,' 

Shall  I  see  thee  once  again, 

By  the  light  that  never  fadeth, 

Underneath  eternal  skies, 
When  the  dawn  of  resurrection 

Breaks  o'er  deathless  Paradise. 

W.  E.  A. 


HUZZA  FOR  THE  RULE  OF  THE  WHIGS  ! 
AiR-.««  Old  Rosin  iheBeau^ 

All  ye  who  are  true  to  the  altar  and  throne. 

Come  join  in  this  ditty  with  me ; 
And  you  who  don't  like  it  may  let  it  alone,' 

Or  listen  a  little  and  see. 
How  quietly  now  we  may  sleep  in  our  beds. 

And  waken  as  merry  as  grigs ; 
Though  fears  of  rebellion  hang  over  our  heads. 

We're  safe  while  we're  ruled  by  the  Whigs. 

In  the  'nineties  we  saw  (I  remember  the  day) 

Bevolution  disguised  as  Reform ; 
But  the  country  was  saved  in  a  different  way. 

By  the  Pilot  that  weather'd  the  storm. 
Our  vessel  was  steer'd  by  the  bravest  and  best, 

And,  except  a  few  quality  sprigs. 
The  whole  English  nation  had  thought  it  a  jest 

To  propose  being  ruled  by  the  Whigs. 

But  as  matters  now  stand  in  this  ill-fated  realm, 

When  old  comrades  will  give  us  the  slip. 
We  are  strangely  compell'd  to  put  men  at  the  helm 

To  prevent  them  from  scuttling  the  ship.  > 

Only  think,  for  a  moment,  if  Russell  were  out,  • 

How  wild  he'd  be  running  his  rigs  I 
About  popular  rights  he  would  make  such  a  rout — 

'TIS  lucky  we're  ruled  by  the  Whigs. 

The  Church— can  you  doubt  what  her  danger  would  be 

Were  Tories  at  present  in  power? 
Lord  John,  or  his  mends,  we  should  certainly  see 

Attacking  her  posts  every  hour. 
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Bat  as  long  as  the  Bishops  may  help  ont  his  lease, 

He  won't  injure  a  hair  of  their  wigs  ; 
Nay,  he  even  proposes  the  list  to  increase — 

So  hnzza  for  the  rule  of  the  Whigs  I 

If  Grey  were  at  large,  how  he'd  lay  down  the  law 

On  the  cures  he  for  Ireland  had  found  ; 
And  swear  that  he  never  would  rest  till  he  saw 

Her  Establishment  razed  to  the  ground. 
But  Grey,  while  in  office,  sits  muffled  and*  mum, 

Like  a  small  bird  asleep  in  the  twigs  ; 
And  Ward,  in  the  Commons,  is  equally  dumb — 

So  huzza  for  the  rule  of  the  Whigs  ! 

If  any  of  us  had  made  war  on  Repeal 

With  the  weapons  that  Clarendon  tries, 
What  shrieks  of  indignant  invective  from  Shiel 

At  the  wrongs  of  Old  Erin  would  rise. 
By  millions  of  noisy  Milesians  back'd, 

From  the  peer  to  the  peasant  that  digs — 
How  would  Monaghan  murmur  that  juries  were  pack'd  ! — 

So  huzza  for  the  rule  of  the  Whigs  I 

On  Aliens  or  Chartists  to  hear  them  declaim, 

You'd  think  Castlereagh  come  from  the  dead, 
Though  the  mixture  of  metaphors  isn't  the  same. 

And  the  courage  and  coolness  are  fled. 
But  the  Whigs  are  becoming  respectable  men 

As  any  that  ever  kept  gigs, 
They  are  practising  now  fil  they  preach'd  against  then — 

So  huzza  for  the  rule  of  the  Whigs ! 

Go  on,  my  good  lads  -never  think  of  retreat, 

Though  annoy'd  by  a  squib  or  a  squirt ; 
You're  fulfilling  the  fate  such  impostors  should  meet, 

And  eating  your  bushel  of  dirt. 
Then  swallow  it  fast,  for  your  hour  may  not  last — 

We  shall  soon,  if  it  pleases  the  pigs. 
Give  your  places  to  men  of  a  different  cast. 

And  get  rid  of  the  rule  of  the  Whigs  ! 
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THE  NAVIGATION  LAWS. 


"  When  the  Act  of  Navigation," 
says  Adam  Smith,  "  was  made,  though 
England  and  Holland  were  not  ac- 
tually at  war,  the  most  violent  ani- 
mosity subsisted  between  the  two  na- 
tions. It  is  not  impossible,  therefore, 
that  some  of  the  regulations  of  this 
famous  act  may  have  proceeded  from 
national  animosity.  They  are  as  wtse^ 
however^  as  if  they  had  all  been  dictated 
by  the  most  deliberate  wisdom.  Na- 
tional animosity,  at  that  particular 
time,  aimed  at  the  very  object  which 
the  meet  deliberate  wisdom  would 
have  recommended, — the  diminution 
•  of  the  naval  power  of  Holland,  the 
only  naval  power  which  could  en- 
danger the  security  of  England.  The 
Act  of  Navigation  is  not  favourable  to 
foreign  commerce,  or  to  the  growth  of 
that  opulence  which  can  arise  from  it. 
As  defence,  however,  is  of  much  more 
value  than  opulence,  the  Act  of  Navi- 
gation is  perhaps  the  wisest  of  all  the 
commercial  regulations  of  England."* 
Before  these  pages  issue  from  the 
press,  this,  undoubtedly  the  wisest  of 
all  the  commercial  regulations  of  Great 
Britain,  and  under  which  the  maritime 
strength  and  colonial  empire  of  Eng- 
land have  risen  to  a  pitch  of  grandeur 
unknown  in  any  other  age  or  country, 
will  be  numbered  among  the  things 
which  have  been.  The  House  of 
Commons,  by  a  majority,  have  voted 
for  the  repeal  of  the  Navigation  Laws. 

Free  trade  will  soon  have  done  its 
work,  so  far,  at  least,  as  the  House  of 
Commons  is  concerned.  It  is  gradually 
but  unceasingly  advancing,  and  swal- 
lowing up  successively  all  the  great 
interests  of  the  empire,  save  that  of 
the  capitalists,  as  it  moves  forward. 
The  agricultural  interests  will  find 
themselves  deprived,  ii>February  next, 
of  all  protection ;  and  the  British  cul- 
tivator exposed  to  the  competition, 
without  any  shield  save  a  nominal  duty 
of  Is.  a  quarter,  of  states  where  wheat 
can  be  raised,  with  a  fair  profit  in 
average  years,  at  18s.  a  quarter,  and 
brought  to  this  country  for  10s.  at  the 
very  utmost  of  freight.  As  soon  as 
we  have  two  fine  harvests  in  succes- 


sion, it  will  be  seen  to  what  state  this 
system  will  reduce  British  rural  pro- 
duction. The  West  India  interests 
have  been  next  assailed ;  and  our 
colonies,  upon  whom  free  labour  has 
been  forced,  upon  a  compensation 
being  given  to  the  proprietors  on  an 
average  of  a  fourth  of  the  value  of 
their  slaves,  are  speedily  to  be  exposed, 
with  no  protection  but  a  differential 
duty  of  5s.  6d.  a  hundredweight,  di- 
minishing Is.  6d.a-y  ear,  till,  in  1854,  it 
disappears,  to  the  competition  of  slave 
colonies,  where  sugar  can  be  raised  for 
£4  a  ton,  while  in  the  British  colonies 
the  measures  of  government  have  pre- 
cluded its  being  raised  for  less  than 
£10  a  ton.  As  a  natural  consequence, 
cultivation  is  about  to  cease  in  those 
noble  settlements ;  the  forest  and  the 
jungle  will  speedily  supplant  the 
smiling  plantations,  and  £100,000,000 
worth  of  British  property  will  be  lost 
beyond  redemption. 

Domestic  manufactures  were  at 
the  same  time  assailed,  though 
with  a  more  gentle  hand  than  rude 
produce.  Protective  duties  on  them 
were  lowered,  though  not  entirely 
removed ;  and  the  consequence  is, 
that  at  this  time  there  are  8000 
hands  wholly  unemployed  at  Man- 
chester, and  above  10,000  at  Glasgow, 
and  distress  to  an  unparalleled  ex- 
tent pervades  the  whole  commercial 
and  manufacturing  classes.  Nothing 
daunted  by  these  calamitous  results, 
so  exactly  what  the  opponents  of  free 
trade  predicted  would  ensue,  so  dia- 
metrically the  reverse  of  the  un- 
bounded prosperity  which  they  pro- 
mised the  nation  as  the  consequence 
of  their  changes,  the  Free-traders,  in 
pursuance  of  their  usual  system  of 
preferring  their  own  opinions  to  the 
evidence  of  facts,  are  preparing  to 
apply  the  same  system  to  the  com- 
mercial navy  of  the  country,  and,  by 
the  repeal  of  the  Navigation  Laws, 
against  the  opinion  of  Adam  Smith,  to 
depress  our  shipping  interest  as  much 
as  they  encourage  that  of  foreign 
states,  and  endanger  our  national 
existence,  by  crippling  our  own  means 
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of  defence  as  much  as  they  augment 
the  means  of  attack  in  the  hands  of 
our  enemies.  Not  content  with  ren- 
dering us  dependent  for  a  large  part 
of  our  bread  on  foreign  nations,  they 
are  determined  on  measures  calculated 
to  deprive  us  of  the  means  of  main- 
taining our  naval  superiority,  or  up- 
holding the  national  independence. 
They  are  set  upon  saving  the  nation 
a  few  millions  a-year  in  freight,  though 
the  consequence  is,  that  we  «hall  be 
alike  unable  to  withstand  a  pacific 
blockade  or  hostile  aggression. 

Many  estimable  and  thoughtful  per- 
sons in  the  country,  struck  with  asto- 
nishment at  the  adoption  and  deter- 
mined adherence  to  such  a  suicidal 
policy — alike  by  our  rulers  and  a 
powerful  party  in  the  country — ^in  the 
face  of  the  decisive  evidence  afforded 
by  facts,  and  the  universal  distress  of 
the  nation,  as  to  its  ruinous  tendency, 
have  come  to  the  opinion,  that  we 
have  been  struck  with  a  judicial  blind- 
ness, and  that  Providence,  as  a  just 
punishment  for  our  sins,  and  for  the 
fartherance  of  its  mysterious  designs  . 
in  the  general  government  of  mankind, 
has  rendered  our  own  infatuation  the 
means  of  working  out  our  destruc- 
tion. They  think  it  affords  a  marvel- 
lous proof  of  the  weakness  of  the 
human  mind,  and  the  impotence  of 
man  against  the  arm  of  his  Creator, 
that  this  vast  empire,  which  has  done 
such  mighty  things  in  the  annals  of 
history,  and  which  has  stood  p^oof 
against  the  hostility  of  the  combined 
world,  durected  by  consummate  ability, 
when  its  rule  was  that  of  justice, 
should  thus  crumble  away  and  perish, 
not  from  external  violence]  or  foreign 
aggression,'  but  solely  from  domes- 
tic infatuation,  when  that  rule  has 
passed  away.  And  observing  that  this 
country  has  already  suffered  greater 
losses,  and  been  more  severely  crippled 
in  its  resources  by  the  effects  of  three 
years  of  free  trade  and  fettered  cur- 
rency policy,  than  by  the  whole  efforts 
of  France  during  a  war  of  twenty 
years — and  still  the  same  course  is 
blindly  persevered  in — they  draw  the 
conclusion  that  the  evil  is  irremedi- 
able by  human  means,  and  that  the 
nation,  if  not  absolutely  shipwrecked, 
will  approach  as  near  the  verge  of 
ruin  as  the  providence  of  Grod  will 
permit  hmnan  infatuation  to  effect. 

WiAovt  denying  that  there  ia  mach 


truth  in  these  observations,  and  hum- 
bly acknowledgiigaDivinesuperinten- 
dence  alike  in  the  rise  and  the  decline, 
the  prosperity  and  decay,  of  nations, 
it  yet  appears  more  reasonable  to  trace 
the  extraordinary  obstinacy  of  the 
ruling  party  in  the  nation  to  the  causes 
which,  humanly  speaking,  seem  to 
have  been  mainly  instrumental  in  pro- 
ducing it.  The  fanaticism  of  the  politi- 
cal economists,  who,  like  all  other 
fanatics,  are  inaccessible  to  reason  or 
experience,  is,  without  doubt,  a  main 
cause  of  the  disastrous  policy  to  which 
the  nation  seems  now  irrevocably 
pledged.  But  a  still  more  powerful 
agent  in  producing  the  determined 
adherence  to  this  system,  in  the  face  of 
the  most  conclusive  evidence  of  its 
pemidons  tendency,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  class  government  which  it  is  now 
apparent  the  Beform  Bill  has  imposed 
upon  the  nation.  It  is  now  unhappily 
proved  that  the  trading  interest,  in 
whom  a  decisive  majority  both  in  the 
constituency  and  the  number  of  seats 
in  parliament  has  been  vested  by  the 
Beform  Bill,  are  alive,  like  all  other 
classes,  mainly  to  the  suggestions  of 
their  own  advantage ;  and  that  advan- 
tage they  think  is,  to  buy  cheap  and  sell 
dear.  Whatever  we  were  in  the  days 
when  Napoleon  said  it,  we  are  now,  if 
not  a  nation  of  shopkeepers,  at  least  a 
nation  ruled  by  shqpl^eepers.  The 
colonies  are  entirely  unrepresented. 
Schedules  A  and  B,  sixteen  years  ago, 
cut  off  idl  their  representatives.  The 
landed  interest  is  in  a  minority,  from 
two-thirds  of  the  seats  in  the  Com- 
mons being  for  boroughs ;  and  those 
boroughs,  owing  to  the  depression  of 
the  producing  classes  by  the  currency 
laws,  and  the  vast  increase  of  the  trad- 
ing interests  from  the  same  cause,  being 
for  the  most  part  imderthe  direction  of 
the  commercial  part  of  the  community. 
It  is  in  these  circumstances  that  we 
are  to  look  for  the  real  causes  of  the 
adoption  of  free-trade  principles  of 
late  years  by  our  statesmen,  and  the 
determined  adherence  to  it,  in  spite  of 
all  experience,  by  a  majority  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  Such  conduct  is 
the  inevitable  result  of  every  uniform 
system  of  representation,  because  that 
lands  the  government  in  the  class  go- 
vernment of  the  majority,  composed  of 
a  particular  interest.  The  evU  was 
not  felt  under  the  old  constitution^ 
tecwme  it  waa  noU  class  government, 
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beiDg  based  on  a  mnltifarions,  not  a 
uniform  representation.  Itsdf/ccfe,  as 
they  are  now  called,  t.  e,  its  nomina- 
tion boroughs,  combined  with  the  ex- 
tension of  our  colonial  and  shipping 
interests,  had  let  in  a  most  efficient 
representation  of  all  the  interests  in 
the  empire,  as  well  as  that  of  the  in- 
habitants of  those  islands,  into  the 
House  of  Commons.  It  is  to  this 
cause  that  the  protection  of  all  inter- 
ests by  the  old  House  of  Commons 
is  to  be  ascribed.  Doubtless,  under 
the  old  system  the  Com  Laws  would 
have  been  upheld ;  but  the  West  Indies 
would  have  been  saved  from  ruin, 
domestic  industry  rescued  from  bank- 
niptcy,  and  the  Navigation  Laws,  the 
palladium  of  our  national  indepen- 
dence, preserved  from  destruction. 

That  the  Navigation  Laws  have  been 
a  great  advantage  to  our  shipowners 
and  seafaring  interests  is  self-evident. 
They  afforded  superior  advantages  in 
conducting  the  trade  of  the  empire  to 
British  over  foreign  shipowners ;  and 
they  nursed  up,  accordingly,  the  im- 
mense and  hardy  body  of  British 
seamen,  who  have  founded  and  pro- 
tected our  colonial  empire,  and  ren- 
dered Great  Britain  the  terror  and 
admiration  of  the  world.  What,  then, 
is  the  great  benefit  which  is  antici- 
pated from  the  repeal  of  laws,  the 
practical  operation  of  which  has  been 
attended  with  such  uniform  and  un- 
paralleled benefits?  The  benefit  is, 
that  it  will  save  our  merchants  some 
millions  a-year  in  the  payment  of 
freights.  It  is  calculated  by  the  Free- 
traders that  £30,000,000  yearly  ispaid 
by  Great  Britain  for  freights ;  and  of 
this  sum,  it  is  thought  a  fourth,  or 
£7,500,000  yearly,  may  be  saved  by 
the  employment  of  foreign  instead  of 
British  sailors  in  the  conducting  of  our 
commerce,  or  the  reduction  of  freight 
and  seamen's  wages  in  these  islands, 
which  will  result  from  their  unre- 
strained competition.  This  is  the 
benefit  to  attain  which  our  Naviga- 
tion Laws,  the  nursery  of  our  seamen, 
are  to  be  sacrificed.  And  the  question 
to  be  considered  is, — Is  the  gain  real, 
or  apparent  only ;  and,  supposing  it  is 
real,  is  it  worth  the  risk  with  which 
it  is  attended? 

Is  the  advantage  real,  or  apparent 
only  ?  Concede  to  the  Free-traders 
all  they  contend  for :  call  the  saving 
to  the  nation  annually  in  freights,  to 


be  effected  by  fi^e  trade  in  shipping, 
not  £7,500,000,  but  £10,000,000  an- 
nually. The  strength  of  the  argu- 
ment will  admit  of  almost  any  con- 
cession. Admit  this,  and  consider 
what  it  is  worth,  and  on  whom  it  is 
made.  It  is  not  worth  2k  fiftieth  part 
of  the  revenue  of  the  nation,  which, 
in  the  produce  of  land  and  manu- 
factures alone,  is  above  £500,000,000 
annually.  A  week  of  sunshine  in 
autumn,  a  favourable  set  of  Fall  orders 
from  America,  the  stoppage  of  a  revo- 
lution in  Europe,  are  each  worth  more 
to  the  nation.  But,  such  as  it  is,  from 
whom  is  it  gained  ?  Why,  it  is  all 
gained  from  our  own  people :  it  is  a 
saving  effected  to  one  class  of  our  inha- 
bitants  by  impoverishing  another  class. 
If  our  merchants  and  the  purchasers 
from  them  pay  £20,000,000  a-year  for 
freight  of  goods  sea-borne,  instead  of 
£30,000,000  as  formerly,  undoubtedly 
there  is  a  saving  of  £10,000,000  to 
them,  or  the  consumers  who  buy  from 
them.  But  of  whom  is  this  saving 
made?  From  whom  is  it  derived? 
Is  it  not  ftx)m  our  shipbuilders,  ship- 
owners, and  seamen,  who  get  so  much 
the  less :  either  by  being  driven  out 
of  the  market  by  foreign  mercantile 
navies,  or  by  getting  their  own  profits 
or  wages  reduced  by  external  compe- 
tition to  that  amount?  Ten  millions 
now  earned  by  shipowners  and  sailors 
in  Great  Britain,  is,  on  the  most 
favourable  supposition  for  the  Free- 
traders, taken  from  them,  and  given  to 
the  dealers  in  or  consumers  of  the 
commodities  which  they  transport. 
Is  the  nation,  as  a  whole,  any  gainer 
by  that  transfer  ?  If  ten  pounds  are 
taken  from  John  and  given  to  James, 
are  John  and  James,  taken  together, 
any  gainers  by  the  transfer  ?  And  is 
not  the  great  family  of  the  nation 
composed  of  all  its  members,  not  of 
John  only,  but  of  John  and  James 
taken  together  ?  Is  not  the  repeal  of 
the  Navigation  Laws,  in  this  view, 
robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul  ?  This  is 
the  mighty  advantage,  for  the  attain- 
ment of  which  we  are  going  to  crush 
by  external  competition  our  mercan- 
tile shipping;  and  endanger  the 
national  mdependence,  by  withering 
the  nursery  of  the  navy,  by  which  it 
can  alone  be  maintained  I  Can  there 
be  a  stronger  proof  of  how  completely, 
by  the  operation  of  the  Reform  BiU. 
we  have  fallen  under  the  inflaence  or 
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xdass  government ;  and  how  entirely 
snch  class  government  blinds  the 
vision  even  of  the  most  clear-sighted, 
to  any  thing  but  the  perception  of  its 
own  immediate  interests  ? 

The  evidence  taken  before  the  Com- 
mons^ committee,  on  the  comparative 
cost  of  boilding  and  navigating  ships 
in  the  north  of  Europe  and  in  this 
country,  comes  to  this,  that  both  are 
about  twice  as  expensive  in  this 
country  as  on  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic.  A  copper- sheathed  vessel, 
which  there  costs  £4500,  cannot  here 
be  constructed  for  less  than  £9000: 
a  master's  wages  there,  which  are 
£2,  lis.  a  month,  are  here  £5  for  the 
same  period:  seamen's,  there  7d.  a 
day,  besides  provisions,  &c.,  are  here 
Is.  2d.  Every  thing  else  is  in  the 
same  proportion.  Shipbuilding  and 
ship-navigating  are  twice  as  costly 
in  Great  Britain  as  they  are  in  Norway 
and  Denmark.  How  could  it  be 
otherwise,  when  they  have  the  ma- 
terials of  ships  and  rigging  at  their 
doors,  while  we  have  to  transport 
them  to  the  British  shores  from 
Canada  or  the  Baltic ;  and  they  are 
the  poor  nations,  whose  money  being 
scarce  goes  far,  and  we  are  the  rich 
one,  whose  money  being  compara- 
tively plentiful  goes  but  a  little  way. 
Compare  the  cost  of  living  in  London 
during  the  season,  M'ith  what  it  is  in 
Aberdeen  or  Inverness,  and  you  will 
at  once  see  the  main  cause  of  the  ex- 
traordinary difference  in  the  value  of 
money,  and  consequently  in  the 
money-price  of  articles,  in  the  two 
situations.  The  difference  in  the  cost 
of  shipbuilding  and  seamanship,  viz. 
one  half,  is  nearly  the  same  as  the 
difference  in  the  cost  of  raising  sugar 
in  our  free-labour  colonies  and  the 
foreign  slave  ones,  which  is  £10  a 
ton  in  the  former  situation,  and 
£4  in  the  latter.  And  it  is  in  the 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  entire  ruin 
which  the  approach  even  to  a  free 
•trade  in  sugar  has  brought,  under 
these  circumstances,  upon  the  British 
West  India  islands,  that  government 
are  prepared  to  force  a  similar  dis- 
astrous competition  upon  the  British 
shipowners,  and  through  them  on  the 
palladium  of  British  independence, 
the  royal  navy. 

Mr  Laboachere  said,  in  the  debate 
on  this  subject  in  the  House  of  Com- 
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mons,  that  the  Protection  Party 
seemed  to  consider  every  importation 
as  in  itself  an  evil,  inasmuch  as  it 
displaced  a  corresponding  amount  of 
native  industry ;  but  that  till  he  found 
that  goods  were  brought  by  merchants 
into  the  country  for  nothing,  he  never 
could  see  how  importation  did  not  en- 
courage domestic  industry  as  much  as 
home  orders.  This  is  manfully  spoken: 
it  comes  home  to  the  kernel  of  the  ques- 
tion. It  is  pleasing  to  have  to  contend 
with  such  an  antagonist.  We  will  an- 
swer him  equally  briefly,and,as  it  seems 
to  us,  decisively.  The  difference  be- 
tween home  orders  and  foreign  orders 
is  this,  that  the  one  encourages  indus- 
try at  both  ends^  viz.,  in  the  consumers 
and  the  producers ;  the  other,  at  one 
end  oniy^  viz.,  in  the  consumer.  This 
difference,  however,  may  become  vital 
to  the  national  fortunes.  If  a  London 
merchant  pays  £20,000  a-year  to 
British  shipowners  and  seamen,  he 
keeps  in  motion  at  once  the  industry 
of  the  consumers,  by  whose  produce 
the  freights  are  ultimately  paid,  and 
the  industry  of  the  seafaring  classes 
by  whom  they  are  earned.  But  if  he 
pays  the  £20,000  a-ycar  not  to  Bri- 
tish but  foreign  Shipowners,  the  only 
industry  put  in  motion,  so  far  as  we 
are  concerned,  is  that  which  raises  the 
produce  which  is  to  pay  the  freight. 
The  other  end  of  the  chain  is  placed 
in  Norway  or  America,  and  any  en- 
couragement  to  industry  there  afforded 
is  wholly  lost  to  England.  It  is  just 
the  difference  between  rents  spent  in 
Great  Britain,  and  rents  spent  in 
Paris  or  Naples. 

Doubtless  they  are  the  same  thing, 
so  far  as  the  whole  world  is  concerned ; 
but  are  they  the  same  thing  so  far  as 
that  portion  of  the  world  in  which  we 
are  interested,  viz.,  the  British  Islands, 
is  concerned  ?  Unquestionably  they 
are  not.  What  the  Protectionists  say 
is,  not  that  no  British  industry  is  en- 
couraged when  importation  takes 
place :  they  know  perfectly  it  is  en- 
couraged at  their  end  of  the  line ; 
what  they  say  is,  that  it  is  not  en- 
couraged at  the  other  end^  because  that 
other  end  rests  in  foreign  states ;  and 
that  it  is  unwise  to  encourage  industry 
at  one  end  only,  when  it  is  possible 
to  do  so  at  both,  Adam  Smith  saw  tl 
perfectly  when  he  so  well  explai  d  1 
difference  between  the  home  t 
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foreign  trade,  and  said  the  former  was 
"  worth  all  foreign  trade  put  together." 
Bat  his  observations  on  this  head  are 
as  mach  forgotten  by  the  majority  of 
oar  legislators  as  those  he  made  on  the 
great  wisdom  of  our  Navigation  Laws, 
as  the  only  security  for  our  national 
independence. 

Mr  M'Gregor  said  in  debate  on  the 
same  subject,  that  ^^  he  admitted  our 
naval  strength  had  co-existed  with 
the  Navigation  Laws,  but  he  denied 
that  they  were  cause  and  effect.  They 
had  about  as  much  to  do  with  each  other 
as  the  height  of  the  Pyramids  had  with 
the  floods  of  the  Nile."*  Weagreewith 
the  honourable  member  for  Glasgow 
in  one  part  of  this  observation.  The 
Navigation  Laws  have  had  as  much  to 
do  with  our  maritime  prosperity  as  the 
Pyramids  had  with  the  floods  of  the 
Nile ;  and  we  will  tell  the  ex-secretary 
of  the  board  of  trade  what  the  relation 
was — it  was  that  of  cause  and  effect.  Mr 
McGregor  is  too  well  informed  not  to 
know  that  there  exists  in  Cairo  a 
Niiometer^  and  that,  during  the  period 
of  the  inundation,  the  spirits  of  the 
people  and  the  animation  of  commerce 
rise  and  fall  with  the  rise  or  fall  of 
the  prolific  stream.  It  is  no  wonder 
they  do  so,  for  it  is  the  source  of  life 
and  prosperity  to  the  whole  commu- 
nity. Raised  by  the  power  of  the 
Pharaohs  from  the  riches  produced  by 
the  inundations  of  former  times,  the 
Pyramids  are  the  Nilometer  of  anti- 
quity, as  much  as  the  tower  of  Babel 
and  the  ruins  of  Babylon  were  the  mo- 
nument of  the  opulence  of  the  plain 


of  Shinar;  or  as  Waterloo  Bridge  is  of 
the  wealth  produced  by  the  favourable 
maritime  situation  of  London,  or  York 
Cathedral  of  the  agricultural  riches  of 
the  plains  of  Yorkshire.  In  all  these 
causes  there  is  a  relation  between  the 
natural  advantages  which  produce  the 
riches  and  the  durable  monument  to 
the  construction  of  which  they  lead^ 
and  that  relation  is  that  of  cause  and 
effect.  We  entirely  concur  with  the 
member  for  Glasgow  in  thinking  that 
the  same  connexion,  and  no  other^ 
subsists  between  the  Navigation  Laws^ 
and  the  maritime  greatness  of  Eng- 
land as  existed  formerly  between  the 
Pyramids  of  Egypt  and  the  fertilising 
floods  which  encircle  their  base. 

To  prove  that  these  remaiks  are 
not  made  at  random,  but  that  the  Na- 
vigation Laws  really  are  the  founda- 
tion of  the  maritime  greatness  of  Eng- 
land, and  that,  when  they  are  repealed^ 
it  must  of  necessity  languish  and 
ultimately  expire,  we  subjoin  three 
tables  :  one  showing  the  progress  of 
British  as  compared  with  foreign 
shipping,  from  1801  to  1823,  when 
the  protection  of  the  Navigation  Lawa 
was  first  infringed  upon  by  the  adop- 
tion of  the  reciprocity  system  with  the 
Baltic  powers;  and  another  show- 
ing the  comparative  progress  of  our 
foreign  and  home  shipping  with 
Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark,  and 
Prussia,  the  countries  with  whom 
reciprocity  treaties  were  first  con- 
cluded, from  1823  to  the  end  of  1847, 
when  the  reciprocity  system  had  been 
a  quarter  of  a  century  in  operation. 


Table  showiDg  the  comparatiye  progress  of  British  and  Foreign  Tonnage  inwards^ 
from  1821  to  1847,  both  iuclusiye,  with  Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark,  and  Prussia. 
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*  Times,  Joue  9, 14)48. 
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— PoaTSR*8  ParHamaUarjf  Tablet ,-  and  ParliamejUary  Report ,  3d  April  1848. 


Thns,  while  our  shipping  with  the 
whole  world  quadrupled^  as  compared 
with  the  foreign  employed  in  the  same 
trade,  nnder  the  protective  system, 
from  1801  to  1823 ;  it  declined  nnder 
the  reciprocity  system  of  eqnal  duties, 
in  the  countries  to  which  that  system 
was  applied  in  the  next  twenty  years, 
till  it  had  dwindled  to  a  perfect  frac- 
tion ; — our  tonnage  with  Sweden  being, 
in  1847,  not  more  than  a  sixteenth  part 
of  the  foreign ;  with  Norway,  Ajiftieth 
part ;  with  Denmark  somewhat  above 
a  sixth ;  with  Prussia  somewhat  under 

a/0M7t/l. 

But  then  it  is  said  these  are  selected 
states  which  do  not  give  a  fair  average 
of  the  reciprocity  system,  or  afford  a 
correct  criterion  of  its  probable  effects 
when  applied,  as  it  is  about  to  be  by  a 
general  repeal  of  the  Navigation  Laws, 
to  the  whole  world.  If  they  are 
"  selected  states,"  we  can  only  say 
they  were  selected  by  Mr  Hus- 
kisson  and  the  Free-traders  themselves 
as  likely  to  afford  the  best  specimen  of 
the  effect  of  their  principles,  and  there- 
fore as  the  first  on  which  the  experiment 
was  to  be  made.  But  we  are  quite 
willing  to  take  the  general  tonnage  of 
the  empire  as  the  test ;  and  we  shall 
conraience  with  a  quotation  from  the 
tables  of  the  great  statistical  apostle  of 
free  trade,  Mr  Porter,  to  show  the 
effect  of  free  trade  in  shipping  on  the 


comparative  growth  of  our  whole  ton- 
nage, as  compared  with  that  of  foreign 
states,  from  1801  to  1823,  when  the 
reciprocity  system  began  ;  and  again 
from  thence  to  1847,  when  free  tiade 
in  shipping  was  in  full  operation  by 
the  temporary  suspension  of  the  Navi- 
gation Laws,  fi'om  the  effect  of  the  Or- 
ders in  Council  in  March  1847  suspend- 
ing the  Navigation  Laws  under  tho 
pressure  of  the  Lrish  famine : — 
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[  It  appears  firom  this  most  instmctlve 

able  that,  under  the  protection  svs- 

em,  from  1801  to  1823,  tin.*  Bril'ish 

"lippmg  employed  in  conducting  our 

oinmerce   bad   gained  so  decisively 

bn  the  foreign  employed  in  the  same 

commerce,  that  it  had  increased,  from 

"  avingbeeuonaii  average  of  fivey ears, 

1  the  commencement  of  the  second t 

out  two  British  Ujus  to  one  forei^^n, 

be,  on  the  last  five  yciirs,  about 

bur  British  tons  to  one  foreign  *.  in 

(ther  words,  during  these  twenty* two 

ears,   the  proportiou   of  British  to 

eign  shipping  had  doubled. 

Tom  now  to  the  contrast  afforded 

/  the  comparative  progress  of  British 

ild  foreign  shipi>ing  from  182:5,  when 

be  reciprocity  system  was  Introduced 

iith  certain  states,  to  1H47,  when  it 

\  made  uuiversal  by  the  suspension 

the  Navigation  Laws  in  March  of 

hat  year  :— 


Tom  inwMnl*  ,  lovui  Iniruii, 


tirthU 


1,1  n; 

7."..: 
7t?2,OB,1 

l,0U5.i>iU 
l,4<i*034 


*i,7-'S,!'77 


3J  32,1  to 
3,3t)in7:Jt 

4,4:iS,«ii,> 

l,*i>7Jl>J 

4,f;ji,:57f; 


-roRnm  ^  Prspras  qftki  Naikm,  407.  Sd  odUSuii ; 
■knd  lN4rli(fff^nlur^  Ai/«r,  3d  ApifH  1816* 

iThng  it  appears  that  under  the 
Viprocity  system  with  some  countries 
hoe  1823,  luid  free  trade  in  shipping 
^\  all  in  1847,  the  foreign  shipjung 
id  in  currying  on  "the  British 
ad  so  rapidly  grown  upon  the 
— h»  that,  while  at  the  commcncc- 
Qt  of  the  period  tlm  British  gio^d 


to  the  foreign  as  174  to  56*  or  3  ^1 
exactly,  at  the  close  they  stood  as  4!) 
to  22,  or  aomavhat  above  2  to  1  onlt/^ 
And  observe  the  vast  start  of  foreign 
fibippiug  as  compared  with  British, 
since  free  trade  was  introduced  by  Shf 
K.  Peel  in  18113.  For  while  the  British 
tonnage  was  to  the  foreign  in  1846  as 
43  to  17,  or  as  2J  to  1 ;  in  the  year 
1847  it  was  as  49  to  22,  or  2i  to  1  only. 
So  rapid  had  been  the  growth  of  foreign 
sbipping  over  British  in  eiglitcea 
months  of  general  free  trade.  In 
iQn  years  of  jsuch  a  system,  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  the  foreign  tonnage 
employed  in  carrying  on  om*  trade 
will  be  equal  to  the  British  ;  and  theu 
our  national  independence  is  gone  for 
ever,  for  we  have  nursed  up  in  oar 
harbours  a  body  of  foreign  seamen 
equal  to  our  own. 

But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  tho 
parliamentary  returns.  From  tho 
retmm  3d  April  laiS,  it  appears  that 
the  total  tonnage,  British  and  foreign, 
employed  in  carrying  on  om*  trade 
was — 

UiUIaIi  lfllju)il«.    roroifiTU  IqXihX, 

4,fl42,094     2^53,939     7,li>^,033  tons. 

Deduct  British  atid  foreign  tons  em- 
ployed in  the  colonial  trade,  viz.^ — 

Inlranl.  UiwaiU* 

Brit.  N.  Amer.  colonics  D53,4(;(}  3^274 
West  Indie:*                    24;i,38a 

Cliaimel  liilajidA  U\j^n  3,04Li 

Gibr;UUr  11,623 

Malta  33,554  3,7  US 

1  nil uu  islands  13,101 

Atfica  203,«12  a,9a3 

Asia  and  Australia        37I»,529  2,774 


Total  to  cdouies  1,^70,372  19,847 

Thus  the  British  trade  to  our  colo- 
nial settlements  is  about  a  hundred 
tinier  the  foreign,  and  constitutes 
nearly  a  third  of  the  whole  tonnage 
employed  in  carrying  on  our  com- 
merce, and  about  two-tillhs  of  the 
total  British  lonnuge,— (1,970,372  out 
of  4,942,0940 

But  it  is  important  to  discover 
^vhat  proportion  the  British  tonna^ 
employed  in  conducting  our  trade 
with  nil  tlie  \^'orld,  ej:ctpt  mir  lohtfttat^ 
bears  to  the  foreign  tonnage  employed 
in  the  same  work.  That  b  easily 
found  :^ 


1848.] 
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1847.   Total  Bntisn  tonnage, 

Dedact  British  colonial  tonnage, 
Remains  in  trade  with  all  the  world 
except  colonies. 

So  that,  setting  aside  our  colonial 
trade,  the  British  tonnage  is  to  the 
tonnage  with  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
as  29  to  22,  or  as  4  to  3  only  !  Con- 
sidering the  rapid  strides  which,  under 
the  reciprocity  system  established 
only  with  a  limited  number  of  coun- 
tries in  1823,  the  foreign  shipping  is 
making  in  encroachment  upon  the 
British,  this  fact  affords  room  for  the 
most  serious  reflections.  It  is  clear, 
from  the  great  advance  of  foreign  over 
British  shipping  in  the  single  year  of 
temporary  suspension  of  the  Naviga- 
tion Laws,  under  the  pressure  of  famine 
in  1847— viz.  from  1,735,679,  to 
2,253,979 ;  while  the  British  in  the 
same  period  advanced  only  from 
4,310,639,  to  4,942,094,— that  two  or 
three  years  of  free  trade  in  shipping 
will  bring  the  foreign  vessels  employed 
in  conducting  our  trade,  exclusive  of 
those  engaged  in  the  colonial,  to  an 
equality  unSi  the  British.  The  moment 
that  period  arrives,  our  maritime 
superiority,  and  with  it  our  national 
independence,  hang  entirely  on  our 
colonial  trade,  which,  and  which  alone, 
strikes  the  balance  at  present  in  our 
favour.  And  yet,  the  colonial  trade 
is  the  precise  thing  which  it  is  the 
object  of  the  repeal  of  the  Navigation 
Laws  to  throw  open  to  foreign  nations! 
In  their  anxiety  to  cheapen  every 
thing,  the  Free-traders  would  gladly 
expose  our  shipping  interest  engaged  in 
the  colonial  trade  to  the  same  competi- 
tion, which  has  already  proved  so  disas- 
trous to  that  part  of  it  which  is  engaged 
in  the  traffic  with  foreign  nations. 

Observe  how  one  false  step  in  policy 
by  nations,  like  one  deviation  from 
virtue  in  private  life,  leads  by  natural 
consequences  to  a  repetition  of  errors 
and  crimes,  till  irreparable  ruin  en- 
sues. The  agricultursd  interest  at 
home  was  first  attacked ;  and  by  the 
cry  of  cheap  bread,  and  the  weight  of 
class  legislation,  its  protection  was 
taken  away.  The  West  India  islands 
were  the  next  victims;  because,  if 
the  farmer  in  England  raises  his 
wheat  with  nothing  but  a  nominal 
OTOtection,  it  was  plausible  to  say  the 
West  India  planter  must  raise  his 
sugar  on  the  same  terms.   The  ruinous 


Tons  Brit.  .       Tons  For. 

4,942,094     Total  For.  ion.  2,253,939 

1,970,372    Foreign  do.  19,847 


2,971,722 


2,233,092 


competition  to  which  this  exposed  the 
West  India  planters  naturally  pro- 
duced in  them  a  desire  to  be  liberated 
from  any  burdens  to  which  they  were 
subjected  for  the  benefit  of  the  mother 
country;  and  in  this  demand  the 
Canadians,  exposed  to  the  competi- 
tion of  American  grain,  for  a  similar 
reason  concurred.  Thus  the  cry  for 
cheap  freights,  originating  in  free- 
trade  principles  in  England,  came  to  be 
responded  to  from  the  British  colonies 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic ;  and 
the  Navigation  Laws  began  to  be  repu- 
diated by  the  colonies — the  very  thing 
which  formerly  it  was  their  most 
anxious  desire  to  uphold.  The  firm 
though  unseen  bond  of  mutual  interest, 
founded  on  protective  principles, 
which  has  hitherto  held  together  the 
vast  and  widely  separated  dominions 
of  the  British  empire,  is  dissolved. 
Being  deprived  of  the  benefit  of 
protection,  they  very  naturally  wished 
to  be  relieved  of  its  burdens.  Such 
is  the  maze  of  error  and  danger  into 
which  we  have  been  led  by  the 
sophistry  of  free  trade ;  and  such  the 
way  in  which  the  greatest  and  best 
consolidated  empires  are  first  loosened, 
and  then  destroyed,  by  the  delusions 
of  those  entrusted  with  their  guidance. 

The  manner  in  which  foreign  ship- 
ping has  encroached  upon  British,  since 
the  reciprocity  system  began  in  J.823,  is 
clearly  proved  by  the  centesimal  pro- 
portions of  each,  published  by  Mr  Por- 
ter, from  1820  to  1844,  both  inclusive. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
table,  that,  since  1820,  the  centesimal 
proportion  of  British  shipping  em- 
ployed in  conducting  om*  trade  has 
declined  from  78  to  72,  while  that  of 
foreign  nations  has  increased  from  21 
to  27.  But  this  proportion,  such  as 
it  is,  is  solely  upheld  by  our  colonial 
trade,  which,  as  already  shown,  em- 
ploys nearly  2,000,000  tons  of  our 
shipping.  But  for  it,  the  encroachment 
of  foreign  on  British  shipping  would 
appear  in  such  alarming  colours  as  to 
stiike  the  most  inconsiderate.  It  is 
the  rapid  growth  of  our  colonial  trade 
under  the  protective  s;  wb'"**  ^" 

alone  concealed  the  laY^ 
onlt  byfree  trade  underthuK 
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Centesimal  Proportions  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Tonnage  employed  in  the  Import 
Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  from  1820  to  1844. 


Year. 

Brit,  inward. 

For.  inward.  1 

Year. 

Brit,  inward. 

For.  iBWWd. 

1820 

78-84 

21-16      1 

1834 

73-37 

26-63 

1821 

80*14 

19-86 

1835 

73-85 

26-16 

1822 

7800 

2200 

1836 

71-41 

28-59 

1823* 

74-91 

2509 

1837 

72-23 

27-77 

1824 

70-29 

29^71 

1838 

69-68 

30-32 

1825 

69-12 

30-88 

1839 

69-96 

3004 

1826 

73-75 

26-25 

1840 

68-64 

31*36 

1827 

73-51 

26-49      i 

1841 

72-24 

27-76 

1828 

76-74 

23-26 

1842 

73-21 

26-79 

1829 

75-46 

25-54 

1833 

7314 

26-86 

1830 

7418 

25-82 

1844 

72-23 

27-77 

1831 

73-02 

26-98 

1845 

1832 

77-35 

22-65 

1846 

1833 

74-13 

25-87 

1847 

— JPoRTBR's  Progress  of  the  Nation^  416,  2d  edition^ 

Mr  Porter  himself  tells  ns  that 
the  centesimal  proportion  of  our  trade 
with  the  European  powers  has  de- 


clined (p.  410)  from  65  to  52-38,  while 
that  of  onr  colonies  has  increased 
thus, — 


America 
Africa 
India,  &c. 
Australia 

180 
Tom. 

9. 
C«nt.  prop. 

1814. 
Tons,      j  Cent.  prop. 

14 
Tom. 

335. 
Cmt.  prop. 

184 
Tom. 

Cent.  peop. 

336,344 

7,278 

67,627 

18-54 
0-40 
3-72 

343,658 

13,514 

74,117 

488 

19-32 

0-76 

4-16 

•02 

886,524 
40,131 

161,473 
16,019 

26-21 
1-21 
4-88 
0-48 

984-850 

157,364 

264,978 

36,454 

19-50 
312 
5-25 
0-74 

411,241 

19-6G 

431,727  .   24-26 

1,104,147 

32-78 

1,443,646 

28-61 

Such  has  been  the  working  of  the 
reciprocity  system,  as  compared  with 
the  protective  and  colonial — in  other 
words,  free  trade  in  shipping  with 
some  particular  nations — in  twenty 
years.  And  it  is  from  this  experience 
of  the  effects  of  the  partial  adoption  of 
these  principles  that  the  Free -traders 
now  propose  to  make  it  universal  I 

America  is  the  country  to  which, 
in  comparison  with  Great  Britain,  the 
Free-traders  constantly  refer  for  a 
demonstration  of  the  justice  and  bene- 


ficial operation  of  their  principles.  We 
accept  the  instance,  and  proceed  to 
inquire  into  the  comparative  value  of 
the  American  protected  trade  with 
our  own  colonies,  and  the  American 
free  trade  with  the  United  States,  both 
at  this  time  and  in  the  respective  pro- 
gress of  each  for  the  last  twenty-five 
years. 

The  foreign  and  British  tonnage 
with  the  United  States,  Canada,  and 
the  West  Indies,  in  the  year  1847^ 
stood  thus,  viz. : — 


British  tons. 

Foreign  tons. 

Total. 

British  North  American  Colonies 
British  West  Indies 

Total  protected 
United  States  of  America  (anpro- 
tected)          .... 

953,466 
243,388 

3,724 

954,190 
243,388 

1,196,854 
437,095 

651,189 

1,197,578 
1,088,284 

—ParUameniary  Paper,  M  April  1848. 

*  Reciprocity  System  introduced. 
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So  that,  while  our  West  India  and 
North  American  colonies,  under  this 
protective  system,  snpport  1,196,854 
tons  of  British  shipping  against  3,724 
of  foreign,  or  300  to  1  nearly;  the 
American  trade  with  the  United  States 
only  maintains  437,095  of  British 
against  651,189  of  foreign;  in  other 
words,  about  2  to  3  nearly !  Bnt  the 
Free-traders  think  it  better  to  adopt 
the  system  which  makes  the  foreign 
shipping  to  the  British  as  3  to  2,  than 
uphold  the  one  which  has  brought  the 
foreign  shipping  to  the  British,  in  the 
colonial  trade,  as  1  to  300 ! 

Observe,  too,  the  decisive  proof 
which  the  same  return  affords  of  the 
vast  superiority,  in  every  point  of 
view,  of  our  colonial  trade  to  our 
foreign,  even  in  the  hands  of  our  best 
free-trade  customers,  the  Americans. 
For  while  less  than  3,000,000  of  souls 
between  the  West  India  and  North 
American  colonies  famished  employ- 
ment to  1,197,000  tons  of  British  and 
foreign  shipping,  of  which  1,193,000 
was  British ;  twenty  millions  of  Ame- 
ricans in  the  United  States  only  fur- 
nished employment  to  1,088,284  tons 
of  shipping,  in  all  of  which  no  more 
than  437,095  were  British !  And  this 
is  the  pet  instance  of  the  Free-traders — 
their  favourite  cheval  de  baiaiUe — to 
demonstrate  the  great  superiority  of 
free  and  foreign  over  protected  and 
colonial  trade  t 

Again,  if  we  take  the  comparative 
progress  of  British  and  American  ton- 
nage in  conducting  the  trade  of  the 
United  States,  since  the  reciprocity 
system  was  begun  in  1823,  the  same 
conclusion  is  forced  upon  the  mind. 
Not  only  is  the  American  shipping, 
throughout  the  whole  period,  superior 
to  the  British  in  the  proportion  gene- 
rally of  3  to  1,  but  this  superiority 
in  their  favour  remains  undiminished 
in  any  material  degi-ee.  We  take  the 
following  returns  from  Mr  Porter : — 


Yew. 

Britub 
tons  inwards. 

Americftn 
ton«  inwards. 

1823 

63,606 

165,699 

1826 

47,711 

151,765 

1829 

64,343 

162,367 

1832 

95,203 

167,359 

1835 

86,383 

226,483 

1838 

83,203 

357,467 

1841 

121,777 

294,170 

1844 

206,183 

338,737 

1845 

224,089 

444,609 

1846 

205,123 

435,399 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  it  has  hap- 
p^ed  that,  in  competition  with  the 
shipowners  of  every  country,  the  Bri- 
tish shipowners  have  suffered  so  much 
under  the  partial  operation  of  the 
free -trade  principles  which  the  reci- 
procity system  has  afforded.  It  is  the 
inevitable  fate  of  the  old  and  the 
rich  state,  in  shipbuilding  and  agri- 
culture, to  be  undersold  by  the  young 
and  the  poor  one.  The  reason  is, 
that  the  old  state,  by  the  very  magni- 
tude of  its  wealth,  the  amount  of  its 
transactions,  the  number  of  its  inha- 
bitants, the  multitude  of  its  fabrics, 
is  obliged  to  pay  much  higher  for 
labour  and  materials  of  all  sorts  than 
the  young  and  the  poor  one.  Ma- 
chinery and  the  steam-engine  com- 
pensate, and  more  than  compensate, 
this  superiority  in  regard  to  manufac- 
tured articles.  En^and  undersells 
Hindostan,  where  wages  are  a  penny 
or  twopence  a  day,  by  the  work  of 
steam-power  looms  working  on  cotton 
raised  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges. 
But  there  is  no  steam-power  loom  in 
shipbuilding  any  more  than  in  agri- 
culture. Great  things  in  nautical 
affairs,  as  in  rural  economy,  can  be 
effected  only  by  the  labour  of  man'a 
hands  and  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  in 
the  last  ages  of  civilisation,  as  in  the 
first.  It  would  appear  to  be  a  per- 
manent law  of  nature,  to  which  there 
is  no  exception  in  any  age  of  the 
world,  or  any  stage  of  human  progress, 
that  the  chief  branches  of  industry  ou 
which  the  subsistence  and  defence  of 
nations  rest  —  agriculture,  and  the 
naval  and  military  arts — are  pursued 
moi*e  cheaply,  and  with  more  success 
by  young  and  rising  than  old  and 
opulent  states.  History  is  full  of  ex- 
amples in  which  the  manufactures  of 
rich  and  ancient  nations  have  obtained 
an  undisputed  supremacy  over  the 
fabrics  of  poor  and  rising  ones  ;  but  it 
presents  still  more  examples  of  the 
encroachments  made  on  the  industry 
and  power  of  old  nations  by  the  agri- 
cultural produce,  or  naval  and  mili- 
tary efforts,  of  young  ones.  It  is  this 
law  of  nature  which  provides  for  the 
decay  and  ruin  of  nations  when  they 
are  approaching  the  limit  of  their 
allotted  space  of  existence,  and  should 
give  place  to  others  entering  on  the 
career  which  they  have  terminated. 
No  efforts  of  human  energy  or  vir 
can    prolong,  for    any    considei 
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criodj  this  allotted  ^ace.    But  it  la 
be  peculiar  reproach  of  free  trade, 
I  whether    a|)plied    to    agriculture    or 
lHaatlcal    atTair^^    tliat    it    tend:!    to 
Vhorten^   Instead    of   proloD^iog^  the 
Flife  of  the  nation  to  which  it  id  ap- 
plied, by  oppressing  instead  of  reliev- 
ing those  vital  bninches  of  industry 
on  which  its  exlstcQce  depeudSf  and 
^  thus  both  aggravates  the  natural  evils 
''ncidcnt  to  old  age,  and  aoceleratea 
approach  of  the  political  society 
to  the  tomb. 

When  Mr  Huskisson,  in  1823,  Intro* 

[duced  the  Reciprocity  System,  he  did 

not  dispute  that  it  would  Injare  our 

►  interests ;  but  he  contended 

Onhl  ojjcn  a  new  field  for  our 

'imniTrfSictorc5^ — that  the  time  had  now 

arrived  when  the  Protective  System 

|€Ould  no  longer  be  luaintaiuedf  and  it 

"had  become  indis]K' usable  to  sacrifice 

a  certain  extent  onr  maritime  in- 

crest^i  in  order  to  preserve  the  chief 

1  on  Continental  Europe  for  the 

adu.stry  of  our  artisans.    The  sacri- 

I  was  made,  and  the  tables  already 

:ivea  show  with  whut  fatal  effect  to 

r  shipping  interest.  Has  it  extended 

the  market  for  our  manufactures,  or 

diminished  the  jealou?y  with  which 

they  are  regarded  by  the  states  of 

Continental  Europe?     Let  the  ZolU 

|verein  leagac,  at  the  head  of  which 

"Prussia  has  placed  herself,  and  whiclf 

bas  imposed  duties  to  an  amount,  In 

pmctjcal  operation,  of  tifty  per  ceut 

I  our  manufactures,  give  the  answer. 

The  exports  which  we  send  to  the 

tates  of  Sweden,  ^oii^ay,  Denmark, 

nd  Trussia,  are  still,  after  a  quarter 

"  a  centur)^*8  experience  of  the  Im- 

nenac  impulse  it  has  given  to  their 

uaiitiine  interests,  and  corresponding 

depression  to  our?,  a  perfect  trifle.* 

Our  exports  lo  AmcricA  are  less  than 

they  were  fifteen  years  ago,  despite 

the    hoastcd    coucillatory    effect    of 

^'cntyyear^'  recii^rocity.f  What  can 

»morc  injudicious,  therefore,  thuAio 


Naf^itfotian  Laws,         ^^^^  [Jolft 

persist  in,  and  even  extend,  a  system 
which,  without  diminishing  In  the 
slightest  degree  the  jealousy  of  Con- 
tinental nations  at  our  manufacturing 
superiority,  has  inflicted  a  serious  and 
gratnitous  wound  on  the  naval  re- 
soorce^  by  which  alone  that  superior- 
ity can  be  maintained? 

We  have  recently  made  a  ver)- great 
stride  in  free-trade  principles,  by  iho 
sacrifice  of  our  agricultural  protection, 
and  the  throwing  open  the  English 
markets  to  cultivators  of  all  nations. 
In  the  three  last  months  of  1846  and 
even  of  1847,  in  consequence  of  tho 
import  duties  being  removed,  above 
£30,000,000  sterling  was  sent  out 
of  the  country  to  purchase  foreign 
grain  ;  aud  the  moderate  duty  of  eight 
shillings  a  quarter  has  since  been  i*e- 
imposed  on  wheat, — ^yet  It  terminates 
in  February  next,  and  corn  from  all 
iparters  will  then  be  admitted  j'urthe 
nominal  duty  of  one  bhilling  a  quarter. 
■yVe  have  abandoned  the  protectiou 
of  our  colonies  lo  conciliate  ihe  slave - 
growing  states,  aud  augmeut  themai'- 
ket  for  Mauchcster  goods  iu  Cuba  aud 
llrazil.  IVith  what  disastrous  effecta 
these  changes  have  been  utteuded, 
upon  the  best  interests  of  the  empire, 
need  be  told  to  none  who  ai*e  familiar 
with  the  total  ruin  which  has  in  coa- 
sequence  overtaken  our  West  India 
colonies,  and  the  unprecedented  dijs- 
tress  which  prevailfj  tu  all  the  great 
seats  of  our  raanufactming  industry. 
The  losi<  of  hall'  the  realised  wealth  of 
Liverpool,  JIancbester,  and  Glai-gow, 
and  the  creation  of  neaily  a  hundred 
thousand  person.';,  includlug  depend- 
ants, in  a  blitte  of  pauperism,  in  each 
of  those  once  rich  and  prosperous 
cities, is  the  price  which,  in  a  year  and 
a  half,  we  have  paid  for  the  adopt iou 
by  Sir  li.  Peel  of  Mr  Cobdeu's  prin- 
ciples of  free  trade,  and  ^Ir  Jonea 
LoyrFs  principles  of  a  fettered  cur- 
rency. Have  we,  iu  consequence, 
reaped  any  countervailing  advantage. 


^  Expofti  from  Great  Britain^-io 

IWi  .  Sweden  .  .  jE  108,475 

Nurvray  .  .  152,824 

Denmark  .  .  ,  tJHf;,67.Q 

TruBsi*  .  .  .  505,.1fi4 

PoRTER*8  Pr&grru  o/  ike  NiUion^  {».  9l]((j|  2d  edition* 
t  Expc^rU  to  United  Sute«  qf  America:— 

183«  .  .  .  '-  i  '^605 

III4I  ...  ,i;,07y 

iuitxEn,  ibid* 
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or  does  the  increase  of  our  export 
and  import  trade  show  any  benefit 
derived  to  the  nation,  to  compensate 
snch  dreadful  wounds  inflicted  on  its 
internal  prosperity,  in  the  attempt  to 
disarm  the  jealousy  of  ibreign  mann- 
facturers?  So  far  from  it,  our  ex- 
ports and  imports  have  steadily 
declined  since  free-trade  principles 
were  introduced.  All  the  main  sources 
of  our  strength  have  diminished  since 
Sir  R.  Peel  abandoned  protection  in 
July  1846.*  In  adopting  these  prin- 
ciples, we  have  gratuitously  inflicted 
a  grievous  wound  on  our  own  people, 
"without  having  obtained  for  them  the 
shadow  even  of  a  benefit  to  compen- 
sate the  evil. 

Such  have  been  the  effects  of  free- 
trade  principles  on  the  comparative 
prosperity  of  British  and  foreign  ship- 
ping, on  the  showing  of  the  Free- 
traders themselves,  and  according  to 
the  figures  which  their  great  statis- 
tician, Mr  Porter,  has  prepared  and 
published  at  the  Board  of  Trade.  We 
were  nnwilling  to  mix  np  a  great  na- 
tional question,  such  as  the  repeal  of 
the  Navigation  Laws,  with  any  sub- 
ordinate examination  as  to  the  accuracy 
or  inaccuracy  of  the  view  of  our  mari- 
time affairs  which  these  figures  exhibit. 
Such  is  the  strength  of  the  case,  that 
it  will  admit  of  almost  any  concession ; 
and  the  opponents  of  their  repeal  have 
no  occasion  to  go  farther  than  to  the 
statistics  of  their  adversaries  for  the 
most  decisive  refutation  of  their  prin- 
ciples. But  there  are  two  observa- 
tions on  the  tables  published  by  the 
Board  of  Trade,  so  important  that 
they  cannot  be  passed  over  in  silence. 
The  first  is,  that  in  1834,  when  Mr 
Poulett  Thomson  was  president  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  a  regulation  was 
made  by  the  Board  as  to  the  measure- 
ment of  vessels,  which  had  the  effect 
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of  adding  a  Jtfth  to  the  apparent  ton- 
nage of  all  British  vessels,  subsequent 
to  that  date.  This  change  was  clearly 
proved  by  the  witnesses  examined 
before  the  Commons'  committee;  but 
though  Mr  Porter,  in  his  last  edition 
of  the  Progress  of  tlie  Nation^  men- 
tions the  change,  (p.  368,)  ho  makes 
no  allusion  to  it  in  comparing  the 
amount  of  British  and  foreign  tonnage 
since  1834.  Of  course  a  fifth  must 
be  deducted  from  British  tonnage,  as 
compared  with  foreign,  since  that 
time;  and  what  overwhelming  force 
does  this  give  to  the  facts,  already 
strong,  in  regard  to  the  effect  of  the 
reciprocity  system  on  our  maritime 
interests  I 

The  second  is,  that  the  tonnage 
with  countries  near  Great  Britain, 
such  as  France,  Belgium,  and  Hol- 
land, includes  steam  vessels  carrying 
passengers,  and  their  repeated  voy- 
ages. In  this  way  a  boat,  measuring 
148  tons,  and  carrying  passengers 
chiefly,  comes  to  figure  in  the  returns 
for  24,000  tons !  It  is  evident  that 
this  important  circumstance  deprives 
the  returns  of  such  near  states  of  all 
value  in  the  estimate  of  the  compara- 
tive amount  of  tonnage  engaged  in 
the  trade  with  different  countries. 
That  with  France  will  appear  greatest 
in  spring  1848,  in  consequence  of  the 
number  of  large  vessels  then  employ- 
ed in  bringing  back  English  residents 
expelled  by,  or  terrified  at,  the  Revolu- 
tion— though  that  circumstance  was 
putting  a  stop  to  nearly  all  the  com- 
mercial intercourse  between  the  two 
countries.  As  steam  navigation  has 
so  immensely  increased  since  1834, 
when  the  changes  in  the  measurement 
was  introduced — and  Great  Britain, 
from  its  store  of  coal  and  iron,  enjoys 
more  of  that  traffic  than  all  Europe  put 
together— this  is  another  circumstance 


» 

Exports. 

British  Prodace  and 

Manufiactores. 

Declared  Value. 

Imports. 

Rkvs.vitk. 

1845 
1846 
1847 

£58,227,451 
51,227,060 
50,897,790 

£85,281,958 

75,953,579 

Not  yet  made  up. 

£52,009,324 
54,473,762 
52,082,757 

^Porkr^s  PaH.  TahUs ;  and  Pari.  Paper,  3<l  AprU  1848. 
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which  militates  agmst  the  retnrns  as 
exhibiting  a  fair  view  of  our  trade, 
compared  with  that  of  foreign  nations, 
especially  with  near  countries,  and 
fully  justifies  Mr  Porter's  admission, 
when  examined  before  the  Lords' 
committee,  that  "  considerable  fallacy 
is  to  be  found  in  the  returns."  Un- 
fortunatelyfor the  Free-traders,  how- 
ever, who  had  the  prepai-ation  of  them 
in  their  hands,  these  fallacies  all  point 
one  way — ^viz.  to  augment  the  appa- 
rent advantages  of  free  trade  in  ship- 
ping. 

Such  as  free-trade  principles  are, 
they  are  evidently  not  likely  to  re- 
mm,  if  these  islands  are  excepted, 
long  in  the  ascendant  either  in  the 
Old  or  the  New  World.  The  American 
taiiff  shows  us  how  little  we  have  to 
expect  fi^m  Transatlantic  favour  to 
our  manufactures :  the  savage  expul- 
sion of  English  labourers  from  France, 
how  far  the  principles  of  "  Liberty, 
Equality,  and  FrotemtYy,"  are  likely 
to  be  acted  upon  by  our  enthusiastic 
and  democratic  neighbours  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe.  It  is  clear 
from  the  communist  and  socialist 
principles  now  in  the  ascendant,  both 
at  Paris,  Berlin,  and  Vienna,  that 
the  interests  of  labour  will  above  all 
things  be  considered  by  their  gov- 
ernments in  future  times,  and  that  the 
most  rigorous  measures,  in  the  form 
of  fiscal  regulations,  if  not  absolute 
prohibition^  may  shortly  be  expected 
in  France,  Italy,  and  Germany, 
against  manufactures  of  any  sort 
which  interfere,  or  seem  to  interfere, 
with  the  interests  of  the  dominant 
multitude  of  operatives.  Why  does  our 
government  adhere  so  strongly,  in  the 
face  of  the  clearest  evidence  of  their 
ruinous  tendency,  to  the  present  system 
of  free  trade  and  a  fettered  currency  ? 
Because  it  works  well  for  the  great 
capitalists,  who  desire  to  have  money 
dear,  and  the  great  manufacturers, 
who  wish  to  have  labour  cheap,  and 
because  a  majority  of  the  House  of 
Commons  has  been  placed  by  the  Re- 
form Bill  under  their  influence.  Give 
the  operatives  the  majority,  and  the 
opposite  interest  will  instantly  pre- 
vail. A  successful  Chartist  revolt 
would  at  once  send  the  whole  free 
trade  and  fettered  currency  measures 
by  the  board  in  three  months.  In  truth, 
it  is  the  disasters  they  have  pcoduoed 


which  has  revived  Chartism,  and 
rendered  it  so  menacing  in  the  land. 
We  should  like  to  see  how  long  a 
legislature,  elected  by  universal  suf- 
frage, would  allow  Spitalfields  and 
Macclesfield  to  be  pauperised  by  Lyons 
silks,  and  Manchester  invaded  by 
Rouen  cottons,  and  the  shipwrights  of 
Hull  and  Sunderland  to  be  ruined  by 
Baltic  shipbuilders.  As  the  operative 
classes  have  obtained  the  ascendency 
in  the  principal  Continental  states,  a 
similar  jealousy  of  foreign  interference 
with  industry  may  with  certainty  be 
looked  for  in  Continental  Europe.  Can 
any  thing  be  more  insane,  therefore, 
than  to  persist  in  a  policy  fraught,  as 
every  thing  around  us  demonstrates, 
with  such  ruinous  social  injury  to  our- 
selves, and  which  the  progress  of  po- 
litical change  on  the  Continent  renders 
incapable  of  producing  the  ultimate 
benefits,  in  exchange  for  those  evUs 
which  their  authors  hold  out  as  the  in- 
ducing causes  of  the  measures  which 
have  produced  them  ? 

While  the  political  changes  which 
have  recently  occurred  on  the  Conti- 
nent of  Europe  have  rendered  any  re- 
ciprocity of  advantages  utterly  hope- 
less from  the  most  violent  adoption  of 
free-trade  principles,  they  have  aug- 
mented in  a  proportional  degree  the 
dangers  to  this  country  of  foreign  ag- 
gression, and  the  risk  to  be  appre- 
hended from  any  diminution  of  our 
naval  resources.  The  days  have 
gone  by  when  the  dream  of  a  free- 
trade  millenium,  in  which  a  recipro- 
city of  advants^es  is  to  extinguish  all 
feelings  of  hostUity,  and  war  is  to  be 
looked  back  to  as  a  relic  of  the  pre- 
Adamite  world,  can  with  safety  be  in- 
dulged. It  is  rather  too  late  to  think 
of  the  termination  of  the  angry  pas- 
sions of  men,  when  Europe,  in  its 
length  and  breadth,  is  devastated  aUke 
by  civil  dissension  and  foreign  war- 
fare; when  barricades  have  so  recently 
been  erected  in  all  its  chief  capitals  ; 
when  bloodshed  Is  hourly  expected  in 
Paris  and  Berlin  ;  when  the  Emperor 
of  Austria  has  fled  to  Innspruck ;  when 
every  station  in  London  was,  only  a 
few  days  ago,  occupied  by  armed  bat- 
talions; and  when  a  furious  war, 
rousing  the  passions  of  whole  races 
of  men,  is  raging  on  the  Mindo  and 
the  Elbe.  Threatened  by  a  raging 
fire  in  all  the  oountries  by  wUch  we 
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are  surroimded,  uncertain  whether  we 
are  not  slumbering  on  the  embers  of  a 
conflagration  in  our  own,  is  this  the 
time  to  relax  in  our  warlike  prepara- 
tions, and,  by  crippling  the  nursery  of 
our  seamen,  expose  ourselves,  without 
the  means  of  resistance,  to  tbe  assaults 
of  hostile  nations,  enyious  of  our  fame. 
Jealous  of  our  manufactures,  coyetons 
of  our  wealth,  desirous  of  our  ruin  ? 

While  Western  Europe  is  torn  by 
revolutionary  passions,  and  the  seeds 
of  a  dreadful,  because  a  popular  and 
general  war,  are  rapidly  springing  to 
maturity  from  the  Seine  to  the  Vistula, 
Russia  is  silently  but  unceasingly 
gathering  up  its  giant  strength,  and 
the  Czar  has  already  800,000  men, 
and  800  pieces  of  cannon,  ready  to  take 
the  field  against  the  revolutionary  en- 
thusiasts of  France  and  Germany. 
Sooner  or  later  the  conflict  must  ar- 
rive. It  18  not  unUkely  that  either  a 
second  Ki4[>oleon  will  lead  another 
crusade  of  the  western  nations  across 
the  Niemen,  or  a  second  Alexander 
will  conduct  the  forces  of  the  desert 
to  the  banks  of  the  Seine.  Whichever 
proves  victorious,  England  has  equal 
cause  for  apprehension .  If  the  balance 
of  power  is  subverted  on  Continents 
Europe,  how  is  the  independence  of 
this  country  to  be  maintained  ?  How 
are  our  manufactures  or  revenue  to 
be  supported,  if  one  prevailing  power 
has  subjugated  all  the  other  states  of 
Europe  to  its  sway  ?  It  is  hard  to 
say  whether,  in  such  circumstances, 
we  should  have  most  to  dread  from 
French  fraternity  or  Russian  hostility. 
But  how  is  the  balance  of  power  to  be 
preserved  in  Europe  amidst  the  wreck 
of  its  principal  states  ?  when  Prussia 
is  revolutionised,  and  has  passed  over 
to  the  other  side;  when  Austria  is 
shattered  and  broken  in  pieces,  and 
Italy  has  fallen  under  the  dominion  of 
a  faction,  distinguished  beyond  any 
thing  else  by  its  relentless  hatred  of 
the  aristocracy,  and  jealousy  of  the 
fabrics  of  England  ?  What  has  Great 
Britain  to  rely  on  in  such  a  crisis  but 
the  energy  of  its  seamen  and  the  might 
of  its  navy,  which  might  at  least  en- 
able it  to  preserve  its  connexion  with 
its  own  colonies,  and  maintain,  as 
during  the  Continental  blockade,  its 
commerce  with  Transatlantic  nations  ? 
And  yet  this  is  the  moment  which  our 
rulers  hare  selected  for  destroying  the 


Navigation  Laws,  so  long  the  bulwark 
of  our  mercantile  marine,  and  permit- 
ting all  the  world  to  make  those  inroads 
on  our  shipping,  which  have  ali*eady 
been  partially  effected  by  the  nations 
with  whom  we  have  concluded  recipro- 
city treaties ! 

The  defence  of  Great  Britain  must 
always  mainly  rest  on  our  navy,  and 
our  navy  is  almost  entirely  dependent 
on  the  maintenance  of  our  colonies. 
It  is  in  the  trade  with  the  colonies 
that  we  can  alone  look  for  tiie  means 
of  resisting  the  general  coalition  of 
the  European  powers,  which  is  certain, 
sooner  or  later,  to  arise  against  our 
maritime  superiority,  and  the  advent 
of  which  the  spread  of  democratic 
principles,  and  the  sway  of  operative 
jealousy  on  the  Continent,  is  so  evi- 
dently calculated  to  accelerate.  But 
how  are  our  colonies  to  be  preserved, 
even  for  a  few  years,  if  free  trade 
severs  the  strong  bond  of  interest  which 
has  hitherto  attached  them  to  the 
mother  country,  and  the  repeal  of  the 
Navigation  Laws  accustoms  them  to 
look  to  foreigners  for  the  means  of 
conducting  their  mercantile  transac- 
tions ?  Charged  with  the  defence  of 
a  colonial  empire  which  encircles  the 
earth,  and  has  brought  such  countless 
treasures  and  boundless  strength  to 
the  parent  state.  Great  Britain  at 
land  is  only  a  fourth-rate  power,  at 
least  for  Continental  strife.  At  Water- 
loo, even,  she  could  only  array  forty- 
five  thousand  men  to  contend  with 
the  conqueror  of  Europe  for  her  exis- 
tence. It  is  in  our  ships  we  must 
look  for  the  means  of  maintaining  our 
commerce,  and  asserting  our  inde- 
pendence against  manufacturing  jea- 
lousy, national  rivalry,  and  foreign 
aggression.  Is  our  navy,  then,  to  be 
surrendered  to  the  ceaseless  encroach- 
ments of  foreigners,  in  order  to  effect 
a  saving  of  a  few  millions  a-year  on 
freights,  reft  from  our  own  people, 
and  sapping  the  foundations  of  our 
national  independence  ? 

How  can  human  wisdom  or  fore- 
sight, the  energy  of  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
or  the  courage  of  the  Normans,  main- 
tain, for  any  length  of  time,  our  inde- 
pendence in  the  perilous  position  into 
which  free-trade  policy  has,  during  the 
short  period  it  has  been  in  operation, 
brought  us?  The  repeal  of  the  Com 
Laws  has  aJready  brought  an  importa- 
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tion  of  eight  or  ten  millions  of  foreign 
quarters  annually  upon  our  people — 
a  full  sixth  of  the  national  subsistence, 
and  which  will  soon  become  indis- 
pensable to  their  existence.  A  simple 
non-intercourse  act  will  alone  enable 
Russia  or  America,  without  firing  a 
shot,  to  compel  us  to  lower  the 
flag  of  Blake  and  Nelson.  Stem 
famine  will  "guard  the  solitary  coast," 
and  famished  multitudes  demand 
national  submission  as  the  price  of 
life.  The  repeal  of  the  Navigation 
Laws  will  ere  long  bring  the  foreign 
seamen  engaged  in  carrying  on  our 
trade  to  a  superiority  over  our  own,  as 
has  already  taken  place  in  so  woful 
a  manner  with  the  Baltic  powers. 
Hostile  fleets  will  moor  their  ships  of 
the  lino  across  our  harbours,  and 
throw  back  our  starving  multitudes 
on  their  own  island  for  food,  and  their 
own  market  for  employment.  What 
will  then  avail  our  manufacturers  and 
our  fabrics, — the  forges  of  Birming- 
ham, the  power-looms  of  Manchester, 
the  iron-works  of  Lanarkshire, — if 
the  enemies*  squadrons  blockade  the 
Thames,  the  Mersey,  and  the  Clyde, 


and  famished  millions  are  deprived 
alike  of  food  and  employment,  by  the 
suicidal  policy  of  precedmg  rulers? 
Our  present  strength  will  then  be  the 
measure  of  our  weakness ;  our  vast 
population,  as  in  a  beleaguered  town, 
the  useless  multitude  which  must  be 
fed,  and  cannot  fight, — our  wealth, 
the  glittering  prize  which  will  attract 
the  rapacity  of  the  spoiler.  With  in- 
dignant feelings,  but  caustic  truth, 
our  people  will  then  curse  the  in- 
fatuated policy  which  abandoned  the 
national  defences,  and  handed  them 
over,  bound  hand  and  foot,  to  the 
enemy,  only  the  more  the  object  of  ra- 
pacity because  such  boundless  wealth 
had  accumulated  in  a  few  hands 
amongst  them.  Then  will  be  seen, 
that  with  our  own  hands,  as  into  the 
ancient  city,  we  have  admitted  the  ene- 
mies' bands;  we  have  drawn  the  horse 
pregnant  with  armed  men  through  our 
ramparts,  and  our  weeping  and  dis- 
persed descendants  will  exclaim  witlr-x^ 
the  Trojans  of  old — 

'^  Fuimus  Trob's,  fait  Ilium^  et  ingens 
Gloria  Teucrorum." 


Printed  hy  William  Blackwood  and  Sons,  EdinhurgK 
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LIFE  m  THB  "  FAR  WKST.' 


La  Bon^tk  and  his  companions  pro- 
ceeded up  the  river,  the  Black  llills 
OD  their  left  hand,  from  which  several 
small  creeks  or  feeders  swell  the  waters 
of  the  North  Fork.  Along  theae  they 
hunted  iiasaccessfuUy  for  beaver  ^^sign," 
and  it  was  evident  that  the  spring 
bant  had  almost  entirely  exterminated 
the  animal  from  this  vicinity.  Follow- 
ing Deer  Creek  to  the  ridge  of  the 
Black  Hills,  they  crossed  the  moun- 
tain on  to  the  waters  of  the  Medicine 
Bow,  and  here  they  discovered  a  few 
lodges,  and  La  Bont^^set  his  first  trap. 
He  and  old  Luke  finding  '*  cuttings  " 
near  the  camp,  followed  the  '^sigu'^ 
along  the  bank  until  the  practised  eye 
of  the  latter  discovered  a  *'  slide," 
where  the  beaver  had  ascended  the 
bank  to  chop  the  trunk  of  a  cotton 
wood,  and  convey  the  bark  to  its  lodge. 
Taking  a  trap  firom  *'  sack,"  the  old 
hunter  after  *^  setting  *'  the  **  trigger,'' 
placed  it  carefully  under  the  water, 
where  the  "  slide"  entered  the  stream, 
securing  the  chain  to  the  stem  of  a 
fiappllng  on  the  bank  ;  while  a  stick, 
also  attached  to  the  ti-ap  by  a  thong, 
floated  down  the  stream,  to  mark  the 
position  of  the  trap,  should  the  animal 
carry  it  away,  A  little  farther  on, 
and  near  another  "  run,"  three  traps 
were  set ;  and  over  these  Luke  placed 
a  little  stick,  which  he  first  dipped  into 
a  mysterious -loo  king  phial  which  con- 
tained his  "  medicine."  * 

The  next  morning  they  visited  the 
traps^  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  find« 
ing  tlirce  fine  beaver  secured  in  the 
first  three  they  visited,  and  the  fourth, 


which  had  been  carried  away,  thej 
discovered  by  the  floatstick,  a  littldl 
distance  down  the  stream,  w^ith  a  largo 
drowned  beaver  between  its  teeth. 

The  animals  being  carefully  skinnedj/ 
they  returned  to  camp  with  the  choicest 
portions  of  the  meat,  and  the  tails,  on 
"which  they  most  luxuriously  supped  ; 
and  La  Bont<!'  was  fain  to  confess  that 
all  his  ideaa  of  the  superexcelloncc  of 
buffalo  wore  thrown  in  the  shade  by  J 
the  delicious  beaver  tail,  the  rich  mea" 
of  which  he  was  compelled  to  allo^ 
waa  "  great  eating,"  unsurpassed  bi 
*'  tender  loin  "  or  *^  boudin,"  or  other^ 
meat  of  whatever  kind  he  had  eaten 
of  befoi-e. 

The  country  where  La  Bont<5  and 
his  companions  were  trapping,  is  very 
curiously  situated  in  thecxtousivcbeud 
of  the  Platte  which  encloses  the  Blac' 
Hill  range  on  the  north,  and  whic 
bounds  the  large  expanse  of  bmkeu 
tract  known  m  the  Laramie  Plain 
their  southern  limit  being  the  base  < 
the  jVIedicine  Bow  Mountains.  Fron 
the  north- western  corner  of  the  bend_ 
an  inconsiderable  range  extends  to  the  "■ 
westward,  gradually  decreasing  in 
height  untH  they  reach  an  elevated 
plain,  which  forms  a  break  in  the  stu- 
pendous chain  of  the  Rocky  Mouu^- 
tains,  and  affords  their  easy  passage^ 
now  known  as  the  Great,  or  South^ 
Pass.  So  gradual  is  the  ascent  of  this 
portion  of  the  mountain,  that  the  tra- 
veller can  scarcely  believe  that  he  is 
crossing  the  dividing  ridge  between 
the  waters  which  flow  into  the  At-j 
Ian  tic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  and  in  a  few  J 


*  A  luhstAuce  obtained  frott  a  gland  In  the  scroiam  of  the  beaver,  an  J  ueed  t0| 
ftktraot  that  animal  to  ih*)  inp. 
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minutes  can  fling  a  stick  into  two 
neighbouring  streams,  one  of  which 
would  be  carried  thousands  of  miles, 
which  the  eastern  waters  traverse  in 
their  course  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the 
other,  borne  a  lesser  distance,  to  the 
Gulf  of  California. 

The  country  is  frequented  by  the 
Crows  and  Snakes,  who  are  at  perpetual 
war  with  the  Shians  and  Sioux,  follow- 
ing them  often  far  down  the  Platte, 
where  many  bloody  battles  have  taken 
place.  The  Crows  are  esteemed  friendly 
to  the  whites;  but  when  on  war  expe- 
ditions, and  **  hair  "  their  object,  it  is 
always  dangerous  to  fall  in  with  In- 
dian war-parties,  and  particularly  in 
the  remote  regions  of  the  mountains, 
where  they  do  not  anticipate  retalia- 
tion. 

Trapping  with  tolerable  success  ia 
this  vicinity,  as  soon  as  the  premoni- 
tory storms  of  approaching  winter 
warned  them  to  leave  the  mountains, 
they  crossed  over  to  the  waters  of 
Green  River,  one  of  the  afflaents  of 
the  Colorado,  intending  to  winter  at 
a  rendezvous  to  be  held  in  ^^  Brown's 
Hole  " — an  enclosed  valley  so  called, 
which,  abounding  in  game,  and  shel- 
tered on  every  side  by  lofty  mountains, 
is  a  favourite  wintering- ground  of  the 
mountaineers.  Here  they  found  several 
trapping  bands  already  arrived ;  and 
a  trader  from  the  Uintah  country,  with 
store  of  powder,  lead,  and  tobacco, 
prepared  to  ease  them  of  their  hardly 
earned  peltries. 

In  bands  numbering  from  two  to 
ten,  and  singly,  the  trappers  dropped 
into  the  rendezvous ;  some  with  many 
pack-loads  of  beaver,  others  with 
greater  or  less  quantity,  and  more  than 
one  came  in  on  foot,  having  lost  his 
animals  and  peltry  by  Indian  thieving. 
Here  were  soon  congregated  many 
.moontaineers,  whose  names  are  fa- 
mous in  the  history  of  the  Far  West. 
Fitzpatrick  and  Hatcher,  and  old  Bill 
WilUams,  with  their  bands,  well>kno¥r  n 
leaders  of  trapping  parties,  soon  ar- 
rived. Sublette  came  in  with  his  men 
from  Yellow  Stone,  and  many  of 
Wyeth's  New  Englanders  were  there. 
ChAbonard  with  his  half-breeds,  Wah- 
kmtchas  all,  brought  his  peltries  from 
the  lower  country ;  and  half-a-dozen 
Shawanee  and  Delaware  Indians,  with 
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a  Mexican  from  Taos,  one  Marcellin, 


a  fine  strapping  fellow,  the  best  trap- 
per and  hunter  in  the  mountains,  and 
ever  first  in  the  fight.  Here,  too, 
arrived  the  "Bourgeois"  traders  of  the 
"  North  West"*  Company,  with  their 
superior  equipments,  ready  to  meet 
their  trappers,  and  purchase  the  bea- 
ver at  an  equitable  value ;  and  soon  the 
encampment  began  to  assume  a  busy 
appearance  when  the  trade  opened. 

A  curious  assemblage  did  the  ren- 
dezvous present,  and  representatives 
of  many  a  land  met  there.  A  son  of 
La  beile  France  here  lit  his  pipe  from 
one  proffered  by  a  native  of  New 
Mexico.  An  Englishman  and  a  Sand- 
wich islander  cut  a  quid  from  the 
same  plug  of  tobacco.  A  Swede  and 
an  "  ^d  Virginian "  pulTed  together. 
A  Shawanee  blew  a  peaceful  cloud 
with  a  scion  of  the  "  Six  Nations." 
One  frt>m  theLand  of  Cakes — a  canny 
chiel — sought  to  "  get  round "  (in 
trade)  a  right  "  smart"  Yankee,  bat 
couldn't  "  shine." 

The  beaver  went  briskly,  six  dol- 
lars being  the  price  paid  per  lb.  in 
goods — ^for  money  is  seldom  given  io 
the  mountain  market,  where  "  beaver'* 
is  cash  for  which  the  articles  supplied 
by  the  traders  are  bartered.  In  a  very 
short  time  peltries  of  every  description 
had  changed  hands,  either  by  trade,  or 
gamblingwithcards  and  betting.  With 
the  mountain  men  bets  decide  every 
question  that  is  raised,  even  the  most 
trivial;  and  if  the  Editor  of  jBe/r^  Xt/0 
was  to  pay  one  of  these  rendezvous 
a  winter  visit,  he  would  find  the  broad 
sheet  of  his  paper  hardly  capacious 
enough  to  answerall  the  questions  which 
would  be  referred  to  his  decision. 

Before  the  winter  was  over.  La 
Bont^  had  lost  all  traces  of  civilised 
humanity,  and  might  justly  claim  to 
be  considered  as  ^'hard  a  case"  as 
any  of  the  mountaineers  then  {)resent. 
Long  before  the  spring  opened,  he  had 
lost  all  the  produce  of  his  hunt  and 
both  his  animals,  which,  however,  by 
a  stroke  of  luck,  ho  recovered,  and 
wisely  "  held  on  to  "  for  the  future. 
Right  glad  when  spring  s^peared, 
ho  started  from  Brown's  Hole,  with 
four  companions,  to  hunt  the  Uintah 
or  Snake  country,  and  the  affluents 
of  the  larger  streams  which  rise  in 


*  Tho  Hudson's  Bay  Company  is  so  called  by  the  American  trappenk 
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that  regfaa  md  M  into  the  Golf  of 

Califoniia. 

Id  the  valley  of  the  Bear  Rtyer 
thoj  foand  beaver  abaadaat,  and 
trapped  their  way  westward  until 
they  came  upon  the  famed  locality  of 
the  Beer  and  Soda  Springs — natural 
fountains  of  mineral  wat«r,  renowned 
amongst  the  trappers  as  being  '•*'  me- 
dicine" of  the  first  order. 

Arriviog  one  evening,  abont  sun- 
down, at  the  Beer  Spring,  they  found 
a  solitary  trapper  sitting  over  the 
rocky  basin,  intently  regarding,  and 
with  no  little  awe,  the  curious  pheno- 
menon of  the  bubbling  gas.  Behind 
him  were  piled  his  saddles  and  a  pack 
of  skins,  and  at  a  little  distance  a 
hobbled  Indian  pony  was  feeding 
amongst  the  cedars  which  formed  a 
little  grove  round  the  spring.  As  the 
three  hunters  dismounted  from  their 
animals,  the  lone  trapper  scarcely 
noticed  their  arrival,  his  eyes  being 
still  intently  fixed  upon  the  water. 
Looking  round  at  last,  he  was  in- 
stantly recognised  by  one  of  La  Bont^^s 
companions,  and  saluted  as  ^^  Old 
Bnbe."  Dressed  from  head  to  foot  in 
bnckskin,  his  face,  neck,  and  hands  ap- 
peared to  be  of  the  same  leathery  tex- 
ture, so  nearly  did  they  assimilate  in 
colour  to  the  materials  of  his  dress. 
He  was  at  least  six  feet  two  or  throe 
in  his  mocassins,  straight- limbed  and 
wiry,  with  long  arms  ending  in  hands 
of  tremendous  grasp,  and  a  quantity 
of  straight  black  hair  hanging  on  his 
shoulders.  His  features,  which  were 
undeniably  good,  wore  an  expression 
of  comical  gravity,  never  I'claxing  into 
a  smile,  which  a  broad  good-humoured 
mouth  could  have  grinned  from  ear  to 
ear. 

"  What,  boys,"  he  said,  "  will 
yon  be  simple  enough  to  camp  here, 
alongside  these  s^irings?  Nothing 
good  ever  came  of  slcepinnf  here,  I  tell 
you,  and  the  worst  kind  of  devils  arc 
in  those  danchig  waters." 

"  Why,  old  hos,"  cried  La  Bontd, 
"  what  brings  you  hyar  then,  and 
camp  at  that  V" 

'^  This  niggnr,"  answered  Rube 
solemnly,  "  has  been  down'd  upon  a 
sight  too  often  to  be  skearcd  by  what 
can  come  out  from  them  waters ;  and 
thar  am't  a  devil  as  hisses  thar,  as 


can  '  shine '  with  this  child,  Itell  yon. 
Pvo  tried  him  onest,  an*  font  him  to 
clawin*  away  to  Eustis,*  and  if  I 
draws  my  knife  agin  on  such  varmint, 
ril  raise  his  hair,  as  sure  as  shontin'." 

Spiteof  the  reputed  dangcrsof  the  lo- 
cality, the  trappers  camped  on  the  spot, 
and  many  a  draught  of  the  delicious 
sparkling  water  they  quaffed  in  honour 
of  the  "  medicine"  of  the  fomit.  Rube, 
however,  sat  sulky  and  silent,  his  huge 
form  bending  over  his  legs,  which 
were  crossed,  Indian  fashion,  under 
him,  and  his  long  bony  lingers  spread 
over  the  fire,  which  had  been  made 
handy  to  the  spring.  At  last  they 
elicited  from  him  that  he  had  sought 
this  spot  for  the  purpose  of  ^*  making 
medicine^'''  having  been  persecuted  by 
extraordinary  ill  luck,  even  at  this 
early  period  of  his  hunt, — the  Indians 
having  stolen  two  out  of  his  three  ani- 
mals, and  three  of  his  half-dozen 
traps.  He  bad,  therefore,  sought  the 
springs  for  the  purpose  of  invoking 
the  fountain  spirits,  which,  a  perfect 
Indian  in  his  simple  heart,  ho  im- 
plicitly believed  to  inhabit  their  mys- 
terious waters.  When  the  others 
had,  as  he  thought,  fallen  asleep.  La 
Bont<^  observed  the  ill-starred  trapper 
take  from  his  pouch  a  curiously  carved 
red  stone  pipe,  which  he  carefhlly 
charged  with  tobacco  and  kinnik-kin- 
nik.  Then  approaching  the  spring,  he 
walked  three  times  round  it,  and 
gravely  sat  himself  down.  Striking 
fire  with  his  flint  and  steel,  he  lit  his 
pipe,  and,  bending  the  stem  three 
several  times  towards  the  water,  he 
inhaled  avast  quantity  of  smoke,  and, 
bending  back  bis  neck  and  looking 
upwards,  puffed  it  into  the  air.  He 
then  blow  another  puff  towards  the 
four  points  of  the  compass,  and 
emptying  the  pipe  into  his  hand,  cast 
the  consecrated  contents  into  the 
spring,  saying  a  few  Indian  '*medicine" 
words  of  cabalistic  import.  Having 
performed  the  ceremony  to  his  satis- 
faction, he  returned  to  the  fire,  smoked 
a  pipe  on  his  own  hook,  and  turned 
into  his  buffalo  robe,  conscious  of  hav* 
ing  (lone  a  most  important  duty. 

In  the  course  of  their  trapping  expe- 
dition, and  ac<!ompanied  by  Itnbe,  who 
know  the  country  well,  they  passed 
near  the  vicinity  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake, 


*  A  small  lake  near  the  head  waters  of  the  Yellow  Stone,  near  which  are  some 
curious  thermal  springs  of  ink-black  water. 


11^2  Life  in  (he  "  Far 

I  a  Tftet  mlftnd  sea,  whose  solitrosc 
( waters  cover  an  extent  of  upwards  of 
one  hundred  and  forty  miles  in  length, 
I  by  eijijlity  in  breadth.   Fed  by  iseveral 
*  streams^  of  \\  hich  the  Big  Bear  River 
I  is   tho  most  considerable,   this  lake 
I  presents  the  curiuus  phcuoraenon  of  a 
gt    body    of   water    without    any 
outlet.      According    to    the 
J>pers,  an  island,  from  which  rises 
'  a  chain  of  lofty  mountains,  nearly  di- 
vides the  north-western  portion  of  the 
lake,    whilst  a  amaller  one,  within 
twelve  miles  of  the  northern  shore, 
\  rises  six  hundred  feet  from  the  level 
\  of  the  water.    Rube  declared  to  his 
companions  that  the  larger  Island  waa 
known  by  the  Indians  to  be  inhabited 
by  a  race  of  giants,  with  whom  no 
communication  had  ever  been  held  by 
mortal  man  ;  and  but  for  the  casual 
wafting  to  the  shores  of  the  lake  of 
loga  of  gigantic  trees,  cut  by  axes  of 
\  extraordinary  size,  the  world  would 
I  Bcver  have  loiown  that  such  a  people 
ex isted.    They  were,  moreover,  white 
as  themselves,  and  lived  upon  corn 
and  fruits,  a^id  rode  on  elephants,  &c. 
Whilst  following  a  small  creek  at 
the  south-west  extremity  of  the  lake, 
they  came  upon  a  band  of  miserable 
Indians,  who,  from  the  fact  of  their 
subsisting  chiefly  on. roots,  are  called 
the   Diggers.    At  first  sight  of  the 
whites^  I  hey  immediately  fled   from 
tbelr  wrelchcd  huts,  and  made  towards 
the  mountain ;  but  one  of  the  trappers, 
galloping  np  on  his  horse,  cut  otf  their 
retn^at,  and  drove  them  like  sheep 
before  hira  back  to  their  village.    A 
few  of  these  wretched  creatures  came 
into  camp  at  sundown,  and  wei-e  re- 
galed with  snch  meat  as  the  larder  af- 
forded. They  appeared  to  have  no  other 
food  in  their  village  but  bags  of  dried 
ant^  aud  their  lars  w,  and  a  few  roots 
oft^  ^h.    Their  huts  were  cou- 

sin wbushcsofgrease-wood, 

piled  up  ai  a  sort  of  breakwind,  iu 
which  they  hnddled  in  their  filthy 
ikios.  During  the  night,  they  crawled 
up  to  the  camp  and  stole  two  of  the 
her  "^  the  next  morning  not  a 
sigi  was  visible.     Now  La 

Bui..  .;..,  ,>ed  a  case  of  mountain 
law,  and  the  practical  effects  of  the 
♦'  lex  talionls''  of  the  Far  We&t* 

Tho  trail  of  the  runaway  Diggers 
bore  to  the  north-w^'ist,  or  along  the 
"' '"'   of  a  ban'eu  waterless  desert, 
etrctcbes  far  away  from  the 
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southern  shores  of  the  Salt  Lake  to  the 
borders  of  Upper  Califonila.  La 
Bont(5,  with  three  others,  determined 
to  follow  the  thieves,  recover  their  ani- 
mals, and  then  rejoin  the  other  two 
(Luke  and  Rube)  on  a  creek  two 
days^  jouraey  from  their  present  camp. 
Starting  at  sunrise,  they  rode  on  at  a 
rapid  pace  all  day,  closely  following 
the  tniil,  which  led  directly  to  tho  - 
north-west,  through  a  wTetchod  sandy 
country,  without  game  or  water. 
From  the  appearance  of  the  track,  tho 
Indians  must  still  have  been  several 
hours  ahead  of  them,  when  the  fatigue 
of  then'  horses,  sutfcring  from  want  of 
grass  and  water,  compelled  them  to 
camp  near  the  head  of  a  small  water- 
course, where  they  luckily  found  a 
hole  containing  a  little  water,  and 
whence  a  broail  Indian  trail  passed, 
apparently  frequently  used.  Long 
before  daylight  they  were  again  in 
the  saddle,  and,  after  proceeding  a  few 
miles,  saw  the  lights  of  several  fires  a 
short  distance  ahead  of  them.  Halt- 
ing here,  one  of  the  party  advanced  on 
foot  to  reconnoitre,  and  presently  re- 
tumed  with  the  iutelligence  that  the 
party  they  were  in  pursuit  of  had  joined 
a  village  numbering  thirty  orforty  huts. 
Loosening  their  girths,  they  per- 
mitted their  tired  animals  to  feed  on 
the  scanty  herbage  which  presented, 
itself,  whilst  they  refreshed  themselves « 
with  a  pijie  of  tobacco — for  they  had 
no  meat  of  any  description  with  them, 
and  tho  couutiy  alforded  no  game. 
As  tho  first  streak  of  dawn  appeared  jj 
in  the  east,  they  mounted  their  horses,. j 
after  first  examining  theii*  rifles,  and*] 
moved  cautiously  towards  the  Indiati- 
village.  As  it  was  scaixely  light 
enougli  for  their  operations,  they 
waited  behind  a  sandhill  in  the  vicinity, 
until  objects  became  more  distinct, 
and  then,  emerging  from  their  cover 
with  loud  w^ar-w  hoops,  they  charged 
abreast  into  the  midst  of  the  village. 

As  the   frightened  Indians  were 
scarcely  risen  from    their  beds,  no 
opposition  w^as  given  to  the  daring! 
mountaineers,  who,  rushing  upon  the 
flying  crowd,  discharged  their  rifles  at 
close  quarters,   and    then,  springing 
from  their  hordes,  attacked  them  knifdJ 
in  hand,  and  only  ceased  the  work  of' 
butchery  when  nine  Indians  lay  dead 
upon  the  ground.    All  this  time  the 
women,  half  dead  with  fright,  w*ere 
huddled  together  on  the  ground,  howl- 
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ing  piteooslj ;  and  the  mountaineers 
advancing  to  them,  whirled  their  lassos 
round  their  heads,  and  throwing  the 
open  nooses  into  the  midst,  hauled- 
out  three  of  them,  and  securing  their 
arms  in  the  rope,  bound  them  to  a 
tree,  and  then  proceeded  to  scalp  the 
dead  bodies.  Whilst  they  were  en- 
gaged in  this  work,  an  old  Indian, 
withered  and  grisly,  and  hardly  bigger 
than  an  ape,  suddenly  emerged  from 
a  rock,  holding  in  his  left  hand  a  bow 
and  a  handful  of  arrows,  whilst  one 
was  already  drawn  to  the  head.  Kun- 
ning  towards  them,  and  almost  before 
the  hunters  were  aware  of  his  pre- 
sence, he  discharged  an  arrow  at  a  few 
yards'  distance,  which  buried  itself  in 
the  ground  not  a  foot  from  La  Bonte's 
head  as  he  bent  over  the  body  of  the 
Indian  he  was  scalping;  and  hardly 
had  the  whiz  ceased,  when  whirr  flew 
another,  striking  him  in  his  right 
shoulder.  Before  the  Indian  could 
fit  a  third  arrow  to  his  bow.  La  Bonte 
sprang  upon  him,  seized  him  by  the 
middle,  and  spinning  the  pigmy  form 
of  the  Indian  round  his  head,  as  easily 
as  he  would  have  twirled  a  tomahawk, 
he  threw  him  with  tremendous  force 
on  the  ground  at  the  feet  of  one  of 
his  companions,  who,  stooping  down, 
coolly  thrust  his  knife  into  the  Indian's 
breast,  and  quickly  tore  off  his  scalp. 

The  slaughter  over,  without  casting 
an  eye  to  the  captive  squaws,  the 
trappers  proceeded  to  search  the  vil- 
lage for  food,  of  which  they  stood  much 
in  need.  Nothing,  however,  was  found 
but  a  few  bags  of  dried  ants,  which, 
after  eating  voraciously  of,  but  with 
wry  mouths,  they  threw  aside,  saying 
the  food  was  worse  than  "  poor  bull." 
They  found,  however,  the  animals 
they  had  been  robbed  of,  and  two 
more  besides, — wretched  half-starved 
creatures ;  and  on  these  mounting 
their  captives,  they  hurried  away  on 
their  journey  back  to  their  companions, 
the  distance  being  computed  at  three 
days*  travel  from  their  present  posi- 
tion. However,  they  thought,  by  tak- 
ing a  more  direct  course,  they  might 
find  better  pasture  for  their  animals, 
and  water,  besides  saving  at  least  half 
a  day  by  the  short  cut.  To  their  cost, 
they  proved  the  truth  of  the  old  say- 
ing, that  "  a  short  cut  is  always  a 
long  road,"  as  will  be  presently  shown. 

It  has  been  said  that  from  the  south- 
western extremity  of  the  Great  Salt 
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Lake  a  vast  desert  extends  for 
hundreds  of  miles,  unbroken  by  the 
slightest  vegetation,  destitute  of  game 
and  water,  and  presenting  a  cheerless 
expanse  of  sandy  plain,  or  rugged 
mountain,  thinly  covered  with  dwarf 
pine  or  cedar,  the  only  evidence  of 
vegetable  life.  Into  this  desert,  igno- 
rant of  the  country,  the  trappers  struck, 
intending  to  make  their  short  cut; 
and,  travelling  on  all  day,  were  com- 
pelled to  camp  at  night,  without  water 
or  pasture  for  their  exhausted  animsds, 
and  themselves  ravenous  with  hunger 
and  parched  with  thirst.  The  next 
day  three  of  their  animals  "  gave  out," 
and  they  were  fain  to  leave  them  be- 
hind ;  but  imagining  that  they  must 
soon  strike  a  creek,  they  pushed  on 
until  noon,  but  still  no  water  presented 
itself,  nor  a  sign  of  game  of  any  de- 
scription. The  animals  were  nearly 
exhausted,  and  a  horse  which  could 
scarcely  keep  up  with  the  slow  pace 
of  the  others  was  killed,  and  its  blood 
greedily  drunk ;  a  portion  of  the  flesh 
being  eaten  raw,  and  a  supply  carried 
with  them  for  future  emergencies. 

The  next  morning  two  of  the  horses 
lay  dead  at  their  pickets,  and  one  only 
remained,  and  this  in  such  a  miserable 
state  that  it  could  not  possibly  have 
travelled  six  miles  further.  It  was, 
therefore,  killed,  and  its  blood  drunk, 
of  which,  however,  the  captive  squaws 
refused  to  partake.  The  men  began 
to  feel  the  effects  of  their  consuming 
thirst,  whieh  the  hot  horse's  blood 
only  served  to  increase  ;  their  lips  be- 
came parched  and  swollen,  their  eyes 
bloodshot,  and  a  giddy  sickness  seized 
them  at  intervals.  About  mid- day 
they  came  in  sight  of  a  mountain  on 
their  right  hand,  which  appeared  to  be 
more  thickly  clothed  with  vegetation ; 
and  arguing  from  this  that  water 
would  be  found  there,  they  left  their 
course  and  made  towards  it,  althoueh 
some  eight  or  ten  miles  distant.  On 
arriving  at  the  base,  the  most  minute 
search  failed  to  discover  the  slightest 
traces  of  water,  and  the  vegetation 
merely  consisted  of  dwarf  piilon  and 
cedar.  With  their  sufferings  increased 
by  the  exertions  they  had  used  in 
reaching  the  mountain,  they  once 
more  sought  the  trail,  but  every  step 
told  on  their  exhausted  frames.  The 
sun  was  very  powerful,  the  sand  over 
which  they  were  floundering  deep  and 
heavy,  and,  te  complete  their  suffer- 
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ings,  a  high  wind  was  blowbig  it  in 
their  faces,  filling  their  mouths  and 
noses  with  its  searching  particles. 

Still  they  struggled  onwards  man- 
fully, and  not  a  murmur  was  heard 
nntil  their  hunger  had  entered  the 
second  stage  attendant  upon  starva- 
tion. They  had  now  been  three  days 
without  food,  and  three  without  water; 
under  which  privation  nature  can 
hardly  sustain  herself  for  a  much 
longer  period.  On  the  fourth  morning, 
the  men  looked  wolfish,  their  captives 
following  beliind  in  sullen  and  perfect 
indifference,  occasionally  stooping 
down  to  catch  a  beetle  if  one  presented 
itself,  and  greedily  devouring  it.  A 
man  named  Forcy,  a  Canadian  half- 
breed,  was  the  first  to  complain.  *^  If 
this  lasted  another  sundown,"  he  said, 
"  some  of  them  would  be  'rubbed  out;' 
that  meat  had  to  be  '  raised '  anyhow; 
and  for  his  part,  he  knew  where  to 
look  for  a  feed,  if  no  game  was  seen 
before  they  put  out  of  camp  on  the 
morrow;  and  meat  was  meat,  anyhow 
they  fixed  it." 

No  answer  was  made  to  this,  though 
his  companions  well  understood  him  : 
their  natures  as  yet  revolted  against  the 
last  expedient.  As  for  the  three  squaws, 
all  of  them  young  girls,  they  followed 
behind  their  captors  without  a  word  of 
complaint,  and  with  the  stoical  indiffer- 
ence to  pun  and  suftcriug,  which  alike 
characterises  the  haughty  Delaware  of 
the  north  and  the  miserable  stunted 
Digger  of  the  deserts  of  the  Far  West. 
On  the  morning  of  the  fifth  day,  the 
party  were  sitting  round  a  small  fire 
of  pijlon,  hardly  able  to  lise  and  com- 
mence their  journey,  the  squaws 
squatting  over  another  at  a  little  dis- 
tance, when  Forey  commenced  again 
to  suggest  that,  if  nothing  offered,  tbey 
must  either  take  the  alternative  of 
8tar^ing  to  death,  for  they  could  not 
hope  to  last  another  day,  or  have 
recourse  to  the  revolting  extremity  of 
sacrificing  one  of  the  party  to  save  the 
lives  of  all.  To  this,  however,  there 
was  a  murmur  of  dissent,  and  it  was 
finally  resolved  that  all  should  sally 
out  and  hunt ;  for  a  deer- track  had 
been  discovered  near  the  camp,  which, 
although  it  was  not  afresh  one,  proved 
that  there  must  be  game  in  the  vi- 
cinity. Weak  and  exhausted  as  they 
were,  they  took  their  rifles  and  started 
for  the  neighbouring  uplands,  each 
taking  a  different  direction. 


It  was  nearly  sunset  when  La 
Bontc  returned  to  the  camp,  where  he 
already  espied  one  of  his  companions 
engaged  in  cooking  something  over  it 
Hurrying  to  the  spot,  overjoyed  with 
the  anticipations  of  a  feast,  he  ob- 
served that  the  sqnaws  were  gone; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  thought  it  was 
not  improbable  they  had  escaped 
during  their  absence.  Approaching 
the  fire,  he  observed  Forey  broiling 
some  meat  on  the  embers,  whilst  at  a 
little  distance  lay  what  he  fancied  was 
the  carcass  of  a  deer. 

"  Hurrah,  boy ! "  he  exclaimed,  as 
he  drew  near  the  fire.  "YonVe'made' 
a  *  raise,'  I  see." 

"  Well,  I  have,"  rrjoined  the  other, 
turning  his  meat  with  the  point  of  his 
butcher  knife.  ^^  There's  the  meat, 
hos — help  yourself." 

La  Bonte  drew  the  knife  from  his 
scabbard,  and  approached  the  spot  his 
companion  was  pointing  to ;  but  what 
was  his  horror  to  see  the  yet  quivering 
body  of  one  of  the  Indian  squaws,  with 
a  large  portion  of  the  flesh  butchered 
from  it,  and  part  of  which  Forey  was 
already  greedily  devouring.  The  knife 
dropped  from  his  hand,  and  his  heart 
rose  to  his  throat. 

The  next  day  he  and  his  companion 
struck  the  creek  where  Rube  and  the 
other  trapper  had  agreed  to  await 
them,  and  whom  they  found  in  camp 
with  plenty  of  meat,  and  about 
to  start  again  on  their  hunt,  having 
given  up  the  others  for  lost.  From 
the  day  they  parted,  nothing  was  ever 
heard  of  La  Bonte's  two  companions, 
who  doubtless  fell  a  prey  to  utter  ex- 
haustion, and  were  nnable  to  return 
to  the  camp.  And  thus  ended  the 
Digger  expedition. 

It  may  appear  almost  incredible 
that  men  having  civilised  blood  in 
their  veins  could  ))erpetrate  such  wan- 
ton and  cold-blooded  acts  of  aggression 
on  the  wretched  Indians,  as  that  de- 
tailed above ;  but  it  is  fact  that  the 
mountaineers  never  lose  an  opportu- 
nity of  slaughtering  these  miserable 
Diggers,  and  attaclung  their  villages, 
often  for  the  purpose  of  capturing 
women,  whom  they  carry  of,  and  not 
unfrcquently  sell  to  other  tribes,  or  to 
each  other.  In  these  attacks  neither 
sex  nor  age  is  spared;  and  your 
mountaineer  has  as  little  compunction 
in  taking  the  life  of  an  Indian  woman, 
as  he  would  have  in  sending  his  xifle* 
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more  from  the  predatory  attacks  of  tUe 
cunuing  ladians.  The8€  loaves,  how- 
ever, tbey  invariably  made  good 
|v  henever  tliey  encountered  a  native 
rillagc— takin^j  care,  moreover^  to  re- 
pay thetuselvcs  with  interest  when- 
ever occasion  oifered. 

Notwithstanding  the  sterile  nature 
of  tlte  country,  the  trappers,  during 
j^tUelr  passage  up  the  Gila,  saw  with 
stoniBhmcut  tlmt  the  arid  and  t>arren 
iralley  had  once  been  peopled  by  a 
\  of  men  far  superior  to  the  present 
Domado  tribes   who    roam    over  it. 
With  no  little  awe  they  gazed  upon 
^the  ruined  walla  of  large  cities,  and 
'l^he  remains  of  hooses,  with  their  pou- 
clerous  beams  and  joists,  still  te^^tifying 
►  the  skill  and  industry  with  which 
Jiey  were  constructed :  huge  ditches 
and  inigatiug  canals,  now  tilled  with 
Irank  vegetation,  furrowed  the  plains 
the   vicinity,    marking  the    spot 
vhere  once  the  green  waving  maize 
ad  smiQng  gardens  covered  what  now 
Ifraa  a  bme  and  sandy  desert.    Pieces 
Df  broken  pottery,  of  domestic  utensils, 
Btatned   with   bright  colours,    every 
rbere  strewed  the  ground ;  and  spear 
iud  arrow-heads  of  8tone,  and  quaintly 
arved  idols,  and  women's  ornaments 
Df  agate  and  obsidian,  were  picked  up 
Dflen  by  the  woudering  trappers,  exa- 
ct Ined  with  diUd-like  curiosity,  and 
"tirown  carelessly  aside.* 

A  Taos  Indian,  who  was  amongst 
be  band,  was  evidently  impressed 
vith  a  melancholv  awe,  as  he  regarded 
these  ancient  monuments  of  his  fallen 
people.  At  midnight  he  rose  from  his 
blanket  and  left  the  camp,  which  was 
the  vicinity  of  the  ruined  city, 
itealthily  picking  his  way  throogh  the 
"ne  of  slumbering  forms  which  lay 
onnd  ;  and  the  watchful  Bcntiuel  ob- 
erved  him  a|>proach  the  ruins  with  a 
Blow  and  reverential  gait.  Entering 
^he  mouldering  w  dls,  he  gazed  silently 
aund,  where  in  ages  past  his  ance^i- 
trod  proudly,  a  civilised  race,  the 
lion  of  which,  well  known  to  his 
j^erved  but  to  make  their  pre- 
ded  position  more  gulling 
^__  ent.  CoTnering  under  the 
nowofa  crumbling  wall,  the  Indian 
BW  his  blanket  over  his  head,  and 


conjored  to  his  mind's  eye  the  former 
power  and  grandeur  of  his  race, — that 
warlike  people  who,  forsaking  their 
own  country  for  causes  of  which  not 
the  most  dim  tradition  affords  a  trace^ 
sought  in  the  fruitful  and  teeming 
valleys  of  the  south  for  a  soil  and  cli- 
mate* which  their  own  lands  did  not 
afford ;  and  displacing  the  wild  and 
barbarous  hordes  which  inhabited  the 
land,  raised  there  a  mighty  crapiret 
great  in  riches  and  civilisation,  of  which 
but  the  vague  tradition  now  remains^ 

The.  Indian  bowed  his  head  and 
mounied  the  fallen  greatness  of  hid 
tribe.  Rising,  he  slowly  di'ew  his  tat» 
tercd  blanket  round  his  body,  and  was 
preparing  to  leave  the  spot,  when  the 
shadow  of  a  moving  figure,  creeping 
past  a  gap  in  the  ruined  wall,  through 
which  the  moonbeams  were  playing, 
suddenly  arrested  his  attention.  Rigid 
as  a  statue,  he  stood  transtixed  to  the 
spot,  thinking  a  former  lu habitant  of 
the  city  was  visiting,  in  a  ghostly  form, 
the  scenes  hhj  body  ouce  knew  so  well. 
The  bow  in  hLs  right  hand  shook  with 
fear  as  he  saw  the  shadow  approach, 
but  was  as  tightly  and  steadily  grasped 
wheu,  <jn  the  figure  cmergiug  from  the 
Ehade  of  the  wall,  he  distinguished  the 
form  of  ft  naked  Apache,  armed  with 
bow  and  arrow,  crawling  stealthily 
throogh  the  gloomy  ruins. 

^tandiug  undiscovered  within  the 
shadow  of  the  wall,  the  Taos  raised 
his  bow,  and  drew  an  arrow  to  the 
head,  until  the  other,  who  was  bend- 
ing low  to  keep  under  cover  of  the 
wall,  and  thus  approach  the  sentinel 
standing  at  a  shoit  distance,  seeing 
suddenly  the  well-defined  shadow  on 
the  ground,  rose  upright  on  his  lep, 
and,  knowing  escape  was  impossibTo^ 
threw  his  arms  down  his  sides,  and, 
drawing  himself  erect,  exclaimed,  in  a 
suppressed  tone^  **  \Va-g*h  1 " 

**  Wagh  !*'  exclaimed  the  Taos  like- 
wise, but  quickly  dropped  his  arrow 
pomt,  and  eased  the  bow. 

"  What  does  my  brother  want,"  hd 
asked,  ^*  that  be  lopes  like  a  wolf 
round  the  tires  of  the  white  hunters?'* 

**  Is  my  brother's  skin  not  red?*' 
jetumed  the  Apache,  *'-  and  yet  be 
asks  a  Question  that  needs  no  answer* 


-  '  "^  ^nppased  to  h*Te  hmit  this  city  during  their  migration  to  the 
doubt,  hovr<;Vtir,  but  thni  the  region  exteodiug  from  the  Gila 
t:e,  and  emhractLig  the  province  of  New  Mexico,  was  the  locality 
\  th«y  enu^p^teJ. 
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Why  does  the  '  medicine  wolf'  follow 
the  buffalo  and  deer !  For  blood— and 
for  blood  the  Indian  follows  the  trea- 
chcroas  white  from  camp  to  camp,  to 
strike  blow  for  blow,  nntil  the  deaths 
of  those  so  basely  killed  are  fully 
avenged." 

^^  My  brother  speaks  with  a  big 
heart,  and  his  words  are  true ;  and 
though  the  Taos  and  Pimo  (Apache) 
black  their  faces  towards  each  other, 
(are  at  war,)  here,  on  the  graves  of 
their  common  fathers,  there  is  peace 
between  them.    Let  my  brother  go." 

The  Apache  moved  quickly  away, 
and  the  Taos  once  more  sought  the 
camp-fires  of  his  white  companions. 

Following  the  course  of  the  Gila  to 
the  eastward,  they  crossed  a  range  of 
the  Sierra  Madre,  which  is  a  continua- 
tion of  the  Kocky  Mountains,  and 
struck  the  waters  of  the  Kio  del  Norte, 
below  the  settlements  of  New  Mexico. 
On  this  stream  they  fared  well ;  be- 
sides trapping  a  great  quantity  of 
beaver,  game  of  all  kinds  abounded, 
and  the  blu£fs  near  the  well-timbered 
banks  of  the  river  were  covered  with 
rich  gramma  grass,  on  which  their 
half-starved  animals  speedily  improved 
in  condition. 

They  remained  for  some  weeks  en- 
camped on  the  right  bank  of  the  stream, 
during  which  period  they  lost  one  of 
their  number,  who  was  shot  with  an 
arrow  whilst  lying  asleep  within  a  few 
feet  of  the  camp-fire. 

The  Navajos  continually  prowl 
along  that  portion  of  the  river  which 
runs  through  the  settlements  of  New 
Mexico,  preying  upon  the  cowardly 
inhabitants,  and  nmning  o£f  with  their 
cattle  whenever  they  are  exposed  in 
sufficient  numbers  to  tempt  them. 
Whilst  ascending  the  river,  they  met 
a  party  of  these  Indians  returning  to 
their  mountain  homes  with  a  large 
band  of  mules  and  horses  which  they 
had  taken  from  one  of  the  Mexican 
towns,  besides  several  women  and 
children,  whom  they  had  captured,  as 
slaves.  The  main  body  of  the  trap- 
pers halting,  ten  of  the  band  followed 
and  charged  upon  the  Indians,  who 
numbered  at  least  sixty,  killed  seven  of 
them,  and  retook  the  prisoners  and  the 
whole  cavallada  of  horses  and  mules. 
Great  were  the  rejoicings  when  they 
entered  Socorro,  the  town  from  whence 
the  women  and  children  had  been 
taken,  and  as  loud  the  remonstrances, 


when,  handing  them  over  to  their  fa- 
milies, the  trappers  rode  on,  driving 
fifty  of  the  best  of  the  rescued  animals 
before  them,  which  they  retained  dA 
payment  for  their  services.  Messen- 
gers were  sent  on  to  Albuquerque 
with  intelligence  of  the  proceeding; 
and  as  there  were  some  troops  sta- 
tioned there,  the  commandant  was 
applied  to  to  chastise  the  insolent 
whites. 

That  warrior,  on  learning  that  the 
trappers  numbered  less  than  fifteen, 
became  alarmingly  brave,  and  order- 
ing out  the  whole  of  his  disposable 
force,  some  two  hundred  dragoons, 
sallied  out  to  intercept  the  audacious 
mountaineers.  About  noon  one  day, 
just  as  the  latter  had  emerged  from 
a  little  town  between  Socorro  and 
Albuquerque,  they  descried  the  impos- 
ing force  of  the  dragoons  winding  along 
a  plain  ahead.  As  the  trappers  ad- 
vanced, the  officer  in  command  halted 
his  men,  and  sent  out  a  trumpeter  to 
order  the  former  to  await  his  coming. 
Treating  the  herald  to  a  roar  of  laugh- 
ter, on  they  went,  and,  as  they  ap- 
proached the  soldiers,  broke  into  a  trot, 
ten  of  the  number  forming  line  in  front 
of  the  packed  and  loose  animals,  and, 
rifle  in  hand,  charging  with  load 
whoops.  This  was  enough  for  the 
New  Mexicans.  Before  the  enemy 
were  within  shooting  distance,  the 
gallant  fellows  turned  tail,  and  splash- 
ed into  the  river,  dragging  themselves 
up  the  opposite  bank  like  half- drowned 
rats,  and  saluted  with  loud  peels  of 
laughter  by  the  victorious  mountain- 
eers, who,  firing  a  volley  into  the  air, 
in  token  of  supreme  contempt,  quietly 
continued  their  route  up  the  stream. 

Before  reaching  the  capital  of  the 
province,  they  struck  again  to  the 
westward,  and  following  a  small  creek 
to  its  junction  with  the  Green  River, 
ascended  that  stream,  trapping  en 
route  to  the  Uintah  or  Snake  Fork, 
and  arrived  at  Roubideau's  rendezvous 
early  in  the  fall,  where  they  quickly 
disposed  of  their  peltries,  and  were 
once  more  on  "  the  loose." 

Here  La  Bontd  married  a  Snake 
squaw,  with  whom  he  crossed  the 
mountains  and  proceeded  to  the  Platte 
through  the  Bayou  Salado,  where  he 
purchased  of  the  Yutes  a  commodious 
lodge,  with  the  necessary  poles,  &c. ; 
and  being  now  ''  rich  "  in  mules  and 
horses,  and  all  things  necessary  fof 
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vtiton  cum  dignitaie^  he  took  unto 
^imsolf  anotlier  wife,  as  by  mountain 
law  allowed ;  and  thus  equipped,  with 
both  his  better  halves  attired  in  all  the 
^lory  of  fofarraw,  he  went  his  way 
rejoicing. 

In  a  snug  little  valley  lying  under 
the  shadow  of  the  mountains,  watered 
by  Vermilion  Creek,  and  in  which 
Abundance  of  buffalo,  elk,  deer,  and 
antelope  fed  and  fattened  on  the  rich 
grass.  La  Bonte  raised  his  lodge,  em- 
ploying himself  in  hunting,  and  fully 
occupying  his  wives'  time  in  dress- 
ing the  skins  of  the  many  animals  he 
killed.  Here  he  enjoyed  himself  amaz- 
ingly until  the  commencement  of  win- 
ter, when  he  determined  to  cross  to 
the  North  Fork  and  trade  his  skins, 
of  which  he  had  now  as  many  packs 
as  his  animals  could  carry.  It  hap- 
pened that  he  had  left  his  camp  one 
day,  to  spend  a  couple  of  days  hunting 
buffalo  in  the  mountains,  whither  the 
bulls  were  now  resorting,  intending  to 
^'  put  out "  for  Platte  on  his  return. 
His  hunt,  however,  had  led  him  farther 
into  the  mountains  than  he  anticipated, 
and  it  was  only  on  the  third  day  that 
flundown  saw  him  enter  the  little  val- 
ley where  his  camp  was  situated. 

Crossiug  the  creek,  he  was  not  a 
iittle  disturbed  at  seeing  fresh  Indian 
(Sign  on  the  opposite  side,  which  led  in 
ihe  direction  of  his  lodge;  and  his 
worst  fears  were  realised  when,  on 
ooming  within  sight  of  the  little  pla- 
teau where  the  conical  top  of  bis  white 
lodge  had  always  before  met  his  view, 
he  saw  nothing  but  a  blackened  mass 
strewing  the  ground,  and  the  burnt 
ends  of  the  poles  which  had  once 
supported  it. 

Squaws,  animals,  and  peltry,  all 
were  gone — an  Arapaho  mocassin 
lying  on  the  gronnd  told  him  where. 
He  neither  fumed  nor  fretted,  but 
throwing  the  meat  off  his  pack  ani- 
mal, and  the  saddle  from  his  horse, 
iie  collected  the  blackened  ends  of  the 
lodge  poles  and  made  a  fire — led  his 
beasts  to  water  and  hobbled  them, 
threw  a  piece  of  buffalo  meat  upon  the 
coals,  squatted  down  before  the  fire, 
and  lit  his  pipe.  La  Bonte  was  a  true 
philosopher.  Notwithstanding  that  his 
bouse,  his  squaws,  his  peltries,  were 
gone  *^at  one  fell  swoop,''  the  loss 
scarcely  disturbed  his  equanimity  ; 
and  before  the  tobacco  in  his  pipe  was 
lialf  smoked  oat,  he  had  ceased  to 
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think  of  his  misfortune.  Certes,  as 
he  turned  his  apolla  of  tender  loin,  he 
sighed  as  he  thought  of  the  delicate 
manipulations  with  which  his  Shos- 
shone  squaw,  Sah-qua-manish,  was 
wont  to  beat  to  tenderness  the  tough- 
est bull  meat — and  missed  the  tending 
care  of  Yute  Chil-co-the,  or  the  "reed 
that  bends,"  in  patching  the  holes 
worn  in  his  neatly  fitting  mocassin, 
the  work  of  her  nimble  fingers.  How- 
ever, he  ate  and  smoked,  and  smoked 
and  ate,  and  slept  none  the  worse  for 
his  mishap ;  thought,  before  he  closed 
his  eyes,  a  little  of  his  lost  wives,  and 
more  perhaps  of  the  "  Bending  Reed" 
than  Sah-qua-manish,  or  "  she  who 
runs  with  the  stream,"  drew  his  blan- 
ket tightly  round  him,  felt  his  rifle 
handy  to  his  grasp,  and  was  speedily 
asleep. 

As  the  tired  mountaineer  breathes 
heavily  in  his  dream,  careless  and 
unconscious  that  a  living  soul  is  near, 
his  mule  on  a  sudden  pricks  her  ears 
and  stares  into  the  gloom,  from  whence 
a  figure  soon  emerges,  and  with  noise- 
less steps  draws  near  the  sleeping 
honter.  Taking  one  look  at  the  slum- 
bering form,  the  same  figure  approaches 
the  fire  and  adds  a  log  to  the  pile; 
which  done,  it  quietly  seats  itself  at 
the  feet  of  the  sleeper,  and  remains 
motionless  as  a  statue.  Towards 
morning  the  hunter  awoke,  and,  rub- 
bing his  eyes,  was  astonished  to  feel 
the  glowing  warmth  of  the  fire  strik- 
ing on  his  naked  feet,  which,  in  In- 
dian fashion,  were  stretched  towards 
it ;  as  by  this  time,  he  knew,  the  fire 
he  left  burning  must  long  since  have 
expired.  Lazily  raising  himself  on 
his  elbow,  he  saw  a  figure  sitting  near 
it  with  the  back  turned  to  him,  which, 
although  his  exclamatory  wagh  was 
loud  enough  in  all  conscience,  remained 
perfectly  motionless,  until  the  trapper 
'  rising,  placed  his  hand  upon  the  shoul- 
der: then,  turning  up  its  face,  the 
features  displayed  to  his  wondering 
eye  were  those  of  Chikx>the,  his  Ynta 
wife.  Yes,  indeed,  the  "reed  that 
bends"  had  escaped  from  her  Arapaho 
captors,  and  made  her  way  back  to  her 
white  husband,  fasting  and  alone. 

The  Indian  women  who  follow  the 
fortunes  of  the  white  hunters  are 
remarkable  for  their  affection  and 
fidelity  to  their  husbands,  the  which 
virtues,  it  must  be  remarked,  are  all 
on  theur  own  side ;  for,  with  very  few 
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exceptions,  the  monntameers  seldom 
scruple  to  abandon  their  Indian  wives, 
whenever  the  fancy  takes  them  to 
change  their  harems  ;  and  on  such 
occ:ision3  the  squaws,  thus  cast  aside, 
wiid  with  jealousy  and  despair,  have 
been  not  nnfrequently  known  to  take 
signal  vengeance  both  on  their  faith- 
less husbands  and  the  successful  beau- 
ties who  have  supplanted  them  in 
their  affections.  There  are  some  hon- 
ourable exceptions,  however,  to  such 
cruelty,  and  many  of  the  mountaineers 
stick  to  their  red- skinned  wives  for 
better  and  for  worse,  often  suifering 
them  to  gain  the  upper  hand  in  the 
domestic  economy  of  the  lodges,  and 
being  ruled  by  their  better  halves  in 
all  things  pertaining  to  family  affairs ; 
and  it  may  be  remarked,  when  once 
the  lady  dons  the  unmentionables,  she 
becomes  the  veriest  termagant  that  ever 
henpecked  an  unfortunate  husband. 

Your  refined  trappers,  however, 
who,  after  many  years  of  bachelor  life, 
incline  to  take  to  themselves  a  better 
half,  often  undertake  an  expedition 
into  the  settlements  of  New  Mexico, 
where  not  unirequently  they  adopt  a 
very  *'  Yonng  Lochinvar "  system  in 
procoring  the  required  rib ;  and  have 
been  known  to  carry  off,  m  et  armis^ 
from  the  midst  of  a  fandango  in  Fer- 
nandez, or  £1  Bancho  of  Taos,  some 
•dark-sldnned  beauty — with  or  without 
her  own  consent  is  a  matter  of  uncon- 
cern— and  bear  the  ravished  fair  one 
across  the  mountains,  where  she  soon 
becomes  inured  to  the  free  and  roving 
life  which  fate  has  assigned  her. 

American  women  are  valued  at  a 
low  figure  in  the  mountains.  They 
are  too  fine  and  ^*  fofarraw.**  Neither 
«an  they  make  mocassins,  or  dress 
skins ;  nor  are  they  so  schooled  to  per- 
fect obedience  to  their  lords  and  mas- 
ters as  to  stand  a  ^^  lodge  poleing," 
which  the  western  lords  of  the  creation 
net  unfrequently  deem  it  their  bounden 
duty  to  inflict  upon  their  squaws  for 
iK)me  dereliction  of  domestic  duty. 

To  return,  however,  to  La  Bont^. 
That  worthy  thought  himself  a  lucky 
man  to  have  lost  but  one  of  his  wives, 
and  the  worst  at  that.  **  Here's  the 
beauty,"  he  philosophised,  '*  of  having 
two  '  wipiog  sticks*  to  your  rifle ;  if  the 
one  break  whilst  ramming  down  a  ball, 


still  there's  hickory  left  to  supply  its 
place."  Although,  with  animals  and 
peltry,  he  had  lost  several  hundred 
dollars'  worth  of  "possibles,"  he  never 
groaned  or  grumbled.  **  There's  red- 
skin will  pay  for  this,"  he  once  mut- 
tered, and  was  done. 

Packing  all  that  was  left  on  the 
mule,  and  mounting  Chil-co- the  on  his 
buffalo  horse,  he  sliouldered  his  rifle 
and  struck  the  Indian  trail  for  Platte. 
On  Horse  Creek  they  came  upon  a 
party  of  French*  trappers  and  hunters, 
who  were  encamped  with  their  lodges 
and  Indiau  squaws,  and  formed  quite 
a  village.  Several  old  companions 
were  amongst  them ;  and,  to  celebrate 
the  arrival  of  a  "  camarade,"  a  splen- 
did dog- feast  was  prepared  in  hononr 
of  the  event.  To  effect  this,  the 
s^iuaws  sallied  out  of  their  lodges  to 
seize  upon  sundry  of  the  younger  and 
plumper  of  the  pack,  to  fill  the  kettles 
for  the  approaching  feast.  With  a 
presentiment  of  the  fate  in  store  for 
them,  the  curs  slunk  away  with  tails 
between  their  legs,  and  declined  the 
pressing  invitations  of  the  anxious 
sijuaws.  These  shouldered  their  toma- 
hawks and  gave  chase ;  but  the  can- 
ning pups  outstripped  them,  and  would 
have  fairly  beaten  the  kettles,  if  some 
of  the  mountaineers  had  not  stepped 
out  with  their  rifles  and  quickly  laid 
half-a-dozen  ready  to  the  knife.  A 
cay  ente,  attracted  by  the  scent  of  blood, 
drew  near,  unwitting  of  the  canine 
feast  in  progress,  and  was  likewise 
soon  made  dog  of,  and  thrust  into  the 
boiling  kettle  with  the  resL 

The  feast  that  night  was  long  pro- 
tracted ;  and  so  savoury  was  the  stew, 
and  so  agreeable  to  the  palates  of  the 
hungry  hunters,  that  at  the  moment 
when  the  last  morsel  was  being  drawn 
from  the  pot,  and  all  were  regretting 
that  a  few  more  dogs  had  not  been 
slaughtered,  a  wolfish- looking  cur  in- 
cautiously poked  his  long  nose  and  head 
under  the  lodge  skin,  and  was  instantly 
pounced  upon  by  the  nearest  hunter, 
who  in  a  moment  drew  his  knife  across 
the  animal's  throat,  and  threw  it  to  a 
squaw  to  skin  and  prepare  it  for  the 
pot.  The  wolf  had  long  since  been 
vigorously  discussed,  and  voted  by  all 
hands  to  be  *'  good  as  dog." 

^'Meat's  meat,"  is  a  common  saying 
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,  the  mountains,  and  from  the  buffalo 
^own   to  ttie  rattlesnake,   inclnding 
very  fjuadrupcd  that  runs,  every  fowl 
hat  flies,  and  every  reptile  that  creeps, 
Nothing  comes  amlBs  to  tlie  moun- 
taineer. Throwing  aside  all  the  qualms 
and  conscientious  scruples  of  a  fastidi* 
~Dus  stomach,  it  must  be  confessed  that 
j^off-meat  takes  a  high  rank  in  the  won- 
Bcrful  variety  of  cuisiue  afforded  to 
lie  gom-mand  and  the  gourmet  by  the 
prolidc  '^  moimtalns.''  Now^,  when  the 
pill  of  fare  offers  such  tempting  viands 
butFalo  beef,  venison,    mountain 
Button,    tmkey,    grouse,    wildfowl, 
bares,  rabbits,  beaver  and  their  tails, 
Itc.  ifcc,  the  station  assigned  to  **dog" 
;  No,  2  in  the  list  can  be  well  appre- 
ated — No.  1,  in  delicacy  of  flavour, 
chness    of  meat,  and   other   good 
juaUtie^,  being  the  tiesh  of  pant/ters^ 
Vhich    surpasses    every  other,    and 
all  put  together. 

**  Painter  meat  can^t  *■  shine  *  with 
s,*^  says  a  hunter,  to  express  the 
licious  flavour  of  an  extraordinaiy 
f  **■  tender  loiu/'  or  delicate  fleece. 
Bontc  started  with  his  squaw 
'  ihe  North  Fork  early  in  Nov  em - 
r,  and  arrived  at  tho  Laramie  at  the 
noment  that  the  big  village  of  the 
Bioux  came  up  for  theur  w*inter  trade. 
Two  other  villages  were  encamped 
Dwer  down  the  Platte,  including  the 
Brules  and  the  Yanka*taus,  who  were 
now  on  more  frieodly  terms  with  the 
whites.  The  first  bimd  numbered  seve- 
ral hundred  lodges,  and  presented  quite 
an  imposing  appearance,  the  village 
being  laid  out  in  parallel  lines,  the 
lodge  of  each  chief  being  marked  with 
his  particular  totem.  The  traders  had 
a  particuiiu'  portion  of  the  village 
Hotted  to  them,  and  a  line  was 
narked  out  which  was  strictly  kept 
by  the  soldiers  appointed  for  the  pro- 
ction  of  the  whites.  As  there  were 
"many  rival  traders,  and  numerous 
courcurs  des  bots,  or  peddling  ones,  the 
market  promised  to  be  brisks  the  more 
M  as  a  large  quantity  of  ardent  spirits 
was  In  their  possession,  which  would 
be  dealt  with  no  unsparing  hand  to 
^put  down  the  opposition  of  80  many 
trmpetinijr  tradera, 

^^  op<:ni[)g  a  trade  ft  qaanlUy  of 
'  is  llrst  given  **on  the  prairie/'* 
1  Indians  express  it  in  words,  or 
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by  signs  in  rubbiog  the  palm  of  one 
hand  qaickly  across  the  other,  holding 
both  flat.  Having  once  tasted  the 
pernicious  liquid,  there  is  no  fear  but 
they  Mill  quickly  come  to  terms ;  and 
not  unfrequcntly  the  spirit  is  drugged, 
to  render  the  unfortunate  Indians  still 
more  helpless.  Sometimes,  maddened 
and  infuriated  by  drink,  they  commit 
the  most  horrid  atrocities  on  each 
other,  miu'deriug  and  mutilating  in  a 
barbarous  manner,  and  often  attempt- 
ing the  lives  of  the  traders  themselves, 
On  one  occasion  a  band  of  Sioux, 
whilst  under  the  influence  of  liquor, 
attacked  and  took  possession  of  a 
trading  fort  of  the  American  Fur  Com- 
pany, stripping  it  of  every  thing  it 
contained,  UDd  roasting  the  trader 
himself  over  his  own  fiie  during  tho 
process* 

The  principle  on  which  the  nefarious 
trade  is  conducted  is  this,  that  the  In- 
dians, possessing  a  certain  quantity  of 
bufialo  robes,  have  to  be  cheated  out 
of  them,  and  the  sooner  the  better. 
Although  it  is  explicitly  prohibited 
by  the  laws  of  the  United  States  to 
convey  spirits  across  the  Indian  fron- 
tier, and  its  introduction  amongst  the 
Indian  tribes  subjects  the  oflender  to 
a  heavy  penalty ;  yet  the  infraction  of 
this  law  Is  of  daily  occurrence,  and 
perpetrated  almost  in  the  very  pre- 
sence of  the  government  officers,  who 
are  stationed  along  the  frontier  for  the 
very  purpose  of  enforcing  the  laws  for 
the  protection  of  the  Indians. 

The  misery  entailed  upon  these  un- 
happy poople  by  the  illicit  traffic  must 
be  seen  to  be  fully  appreciated.  Be- 
fore the  etf'ects  of  the  poisonous  ^'  fire- 
water/' they  disappear  from  the  earth 
like  "  snow  before  the  sun  ; "  and 
knowing  the  destruction  it  entaiU 
upon  them,  the  poor  wretches  have 
not  moral  courage  to  shun  the  fatal 
allurement  it  holds  out  to  them,  of 
wild  excitement  and  a  temporary'  obli- 
vion of  their  many  sufferings  and 
privations.  With  such  palpable  effects, 
it  appears  only  likely  that  the  illegal 
trade  is  connived  at  by  those  whose 
policy  it  has  ever  been  gradually  but 
surely  to  exterminate  the  Indians^ 
and  by  any  means  extinguish  their 
title  to  the  few  lands  they  now  own  on 
the  outskirts  of  civilisation.    Cortaiii 


*  Oa  the  prtfcirt«,^  is  ili«  Indian  ierm  for  a  firee  gift. 
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it  is  that  large  quantities  of  liqaor  find 
their  way  annnallj  into  the  Indian 
country,  and  as  certain  are  the  fatal 
results  of  the  pernicious  system,  and 
that  the  American  government  takes 
no  steps  to  prevent  it.  There  are 
some  tribes  who  have  as  yet  with- 
stood the  great  temptation,  and  have 
resolately  refused  to  permit  liquor  to 
be  brought  into  their  villages.  The 
marked  difference  between  the  im- 
proved condition  of  these,  and  the 
moral  and  physical  abasement  of  those 
tribes  which  give  way  to  the  fatal 
passion  for  drinking,  sufficiently  proves 
the  pernicious  eirccts  of  the  liquor 
trade  on  the  unfortunate  and  abused 
aborigines ;  and  it  is  matter  of  regret 
that  no  philanthropist  has  sprung  up 
in  the  United  States  to  do  battle  for 
the  rights  of  the  Red  man,  and  call 
attention  to  the  wrongs  £hey  endure 
at  the  hands  of  their  supplanters  in 
the  lands  of  their  fathers. 

Eobbed  of  their  homes  and  hunting- 
grounds,  and  driven  by  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  whites  to  distant  regions, 
which  hardly  support  their  bare  exis- 
tence, the  Indians,  day  by  day,  are 
gradually  decreasing  before  the  ac- 
cumulatmg  evUs,  of  body  and  soul, 
which  their  civilised  persecutors  en- 
tail upon  them.  With  every  man's 
hand  against  them,  they  drag  on  to 
their  final  destiny ;  and  the  day  is  not 
far  distant  when  the  American  Indian 
will  exist  only  in  the  traditions  of  his 
pale-faced  conquerors. 

The  Indians  who  were  trading  at 
this  time  on  the  Platte  were  mostly 
of  the  Sioux  nation,  including  the 
tribes  of  Burnt- woods,  Yanka-taus, 
Plan- Kashas,  Assinaboins,  Oglallahs, 
Broken  Arrows,  all  of  which  belong  to 
the  great  Sioux  nation,  or  La-cotahs, 
as  they  call  themselves,  and  which 
means  cut-throats.  There  were  also 
some  Cheyennes  allied  to  the  Sioux, 
as  well  as  a  small  band  of  Eepublican 
Pawnees. 

Horse-racing,  gambling,  and  ball- 
play,  served  to  pass  away  the  time 
nntil  the  trade  commenced,  and  many 
packs  of  dressed  robes  changed  hands 
amongst  themselves.  When  playing 
at  the  nsnal  game  of  ^^  hand,''  the 
stakes,  comprising  all  the  valuables 
the  players  possess,  are  piled  in  two 
heaps  close  at  hand,  the  winner  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  game  sweeping  the 


goods  towards  him,  and  often  return- 
ing  a  small  portion  "  on  the  prairie," 
with  which  the  loser  may  again  com- 
mence operations  with  another  player. 

The  game  of  "  hand"  is  played  by 
two  persons.  One,  who  commences, 
places  a  plum  or  cherry-stone  in  the 
hollow  formed  by  joining  the  concaved 
palms  of  the  hands  together,  then 
shaking  the  stone  for  a  few  moments, 
the  hands  are  suddenly  separated,  and 
the  other  player  must  guess  which 
hand  now  contains  the  stone. 

Large  bets  are  often  wagered  on 
the  result  of  this  favourite  game,  which 
is  also  often  played  by  the  squaws, 
the  men  standing  round  encouraging 
them  to  bet,  and  laughing  loudly  at 
their  grotesque  excitement. 

A  Burnt-wood  Sioux,  Tah-tunga- 
nisha,  and  one  of  the  bravest  chiefs  of 
his  tribe,  when  a  young  man,  was  ont 
on  a  solitary  war  expedition  against 
the  Crows.  One  evening  he  drew  near 
a  certain  "medicine"  spring,  where, 
to  his  astonishment,  he  encountered  a 
Crow  waiTior  in  the  act  of  quenching 
his  thirst.  He  was  on  the  point  of 
drawing  his  bow  upon  him,  when  he 
remembered  the  sacred  nature  of  the 
spot,  and  making  the  sign  of  peace,  he' 
fearlessly  drew  near  his  foe,  and  pro- 
ceeded likewise  to  slake  his  thirst.  A 
pipe  of  kinnik-kinnik  being  produced, 
it  was  proposed  to  pass  away  the  early 
part  of  the  night  in  a  game  of  "  hand." 
They  accordingly  sat  down  beside  the 
spring,  and  commenced  the  game. 

Fortune  favoured  the  Crow.  He 
won  arrow  after  arrow  from  the  Burnt- 
wood  brave ;  then  his  bow,  his  club, 
his  knife,  his  robe,  all  followed,  and 
the  Sioux  sat  naked  on  the  plain.  Still 
he  proposed  another  stake  against  the 
other's  winnings — his  sccdp.  He 
played,  and  lost ;  and  bending  forward 
his  head,  the  Crow  warrior  drew  his 
knife  and  quickly  removed  the  bleed- 
ing prize.  Without  a  murmur  the 
luckless  warrior  rose  to  depart,  but 
first  exacted  a  promise  from  his  an- 
tagonist, that  he  would  meet  him  once 
more  at  the  same  spot,  and  engage  in 
another  trial  of  skill. 

On  the  day  appointed,  the  Burnt- 
wood  sought  the  spot,  with  a  new 
equipment,  and  again  the  Crow  made 
his  appearance,  and  they  sat  down  to 
play.  This  time  fortune  changed 
sides,  and  the  Sioux  won  back  his 
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former  losses,  and  in  his  torn  tiie 
Crow  was  stripped  to  his  skin. 

Scalp  against  scalp  was  now  the 
stake,  and  this  time  the  Crow  snb- 
mitted  his  head  to  the  yictorions 
Bnmt-wood's  knife  ;  and  both  the 
warriors  stood  scalpless  on  the  pliun. 

And  now  the  Crow  had  but  one  single 
Stake  of  valne  to  offer,  and  the  offer  of 
it  he  did  not  hesitate  to  make.  He 
leaked  his  life  against  the  other's  win- 
nings. They  played;  and  fortune 
still  being  adverse,  he  lost  He  offered 
his  breast  to  his  adversary.  The 
Bnmt^wood  plunged  his  knife  into  his 
heart  to  the  very  hilt;  and,  laden 
with  his  spoils,  returned  to  his  village, 
send  to  this  day  wears  suspended  from 
his  ears  his  own  and  enemy's  scalp. 

The  village  presented  the  usual 
floene  of  confusion  as  long  as  the  trade 
listed.  Fighting,  brawling,  yelling, 
dancing,  and  all  the  concomitants  of 
intoxication,  continued  to  the  last  drop 
of  the  liquor-keg,  when  the  reaction 
after  such  excitement  was  almost 
worse  than  the  evil  itself.  During 
this  time,  all  the  work  devolved  upon 
the  squaws,  who,  in  tending  the  horses, 
packing  wood  and  water  from  a  long 
distance,  had  their  time  sufficiently 
occupied.  As  there  was  little  or  no 
grass  in  the  vicinity,  the  animals  were 
supported  entirely  on  the  bark  of  the 
cotton- wood  ;  and  to  procure  this,  the 
women  were  daily  engaged  m  felling 
huge  trees,  or  climbing  them  fearlessly, 
chopping  off  the  upper  limbs, — spring- 
ing like  squirrels  from  branch  to 
branch,  which,  in  their  confined  cos- 
tume, appeared  matter  of  considerable 
difficulty. 

The  most  laughter-provokingscenes, 
however,  were,  when  a  number  of 
squaws  sallied  out  to  the  grove,  with 
their  long-nosed,  wolfish-looking  dogs 
harnessed  to  their  travees  or  trabogaus, 
on  which  loads  of  cotton -wood  were 
piled.  The  dogs,  knowing  full  well 
the  duty  required  of  them,  refuse  to 
approach  the  coaxing  squaws,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  are  fearful  of  provok- 
ing their  anger  by  escaping  and  run- 
ning off.  They,  therefore,  squat  on 
their  haunches,  with  tongues  hanging 
out  of  their  long  mouths,  the  picture 
of  indecision,  removing  a  short  dis- 
tance as  the  irate  squaw  approaches. 
When  once  harnessed  to  the  travde, 
however,  which  is  simply  a  couple  of 


lodge-poles  lashed  on  either  dde  of  the 
dog,  with  a  couple  of  cross-barv  near 
the  ends  to  support  the  height,  they 
follow  quietly  enough,  urged  by  bevies 
of  children,  who  invariably  accompany 
the  women.  When  arrived  at  the 
scene  of  theur  labours,  the  reluctance 
of  the  curs  to  draw  near  the  piles  of 
cotton- wood  is  most  oomicaL  They 
will  lie  down  stubbornly  at  a  little 
distance,  whining  their  uneasiness,  or 
sometimes  scamper  off  bodily,  with 
their  long  poles  trailing  after  them, 
pursued  by  the  yelling  and  half  fi*antic 
squaws. 

When  the  travto  are  laden,  the 
squaws  take  the  lead,  bent  double 
under  loads  of  wood  sufficient  to  break 
a  porter's  back,  and  calling  to  the 
dogs,  which  are  urged  on  by  the  buf- 
falo-fed urchins  in  rear,  take  up  the 
Ime  of  march.  The  curs,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  helpless  state  of  their 
mistresses,  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  their 
coaxings,  lying  down  every  few  yards 
to  rest,  growling  and  fighting  with 
each  other,  in  which  encounters  every 
cur  joins  the  m^ee,,  charging  pell-mell 
into  the  yelping  throng,  upsetting  the 
squalling  children,  and  making  confu- 
sion worse  confounded.  Then,  armed 
with  lodge-poles,  the  squaws,  throw- 
ing down  their  loads,  rush  to  the 
rescue,  dealing  stalwart  blows  on  the 
pugnacious  curs,  and  finally  restoring 
something  like  order  to  the  march. 

"  Tszoo— tszoo !"  they  cry,  "  wah, 
kashne,  ceitcha — get  on,  you  devilish 
beast-s — tszoo— tszoo!"  and  belabour- 
ing them  without  mercy,  start  them 
into  a  gallop,  which,  once  effected, 
they  generally  continne  till  they  reach 
their  destination. 

The  Indian  dogs  are,  however,  in- 
variably well  treated  by  the  squaws, 
since  they  assist  materially  the  every- 
day labours  of  these  patient  over- 
worked creatures,  in  hauling  firewood 
to  the  lodge,  and,  on  the  line  of  march, 
carrying  many  of  the  household  goods 
and  chattels  which  otherwise  the  squaw 
herself  would  have  to  carry  on  her 
back.  Every  lodge  possesses  from 
half-a-dozen  to  a  score, — some  for 
dranght  and  others  for  eating, — for  dog 
meat  forms  part  and  parcel  of  an  In- 
dian feast.  The  former  are  stout, 
wiry  animals,  half  wolf  half  sheep-dog, 
and  are  regularly  trained  to  draught ; 
the  latter  are  of  a  smaller  kind,  more 
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inclined  to  fat,  and  embrace  every 
yariety  of  the  genus  oar.  Many  of 
the  soathem  tribes  possess  a  breed  of 
dogs  entirely  divested  of  hair,  which 
evidently  have  come  from  South 
America,  and  are  esteemed  highly  for 
the  kettle.  Theur  meat,  in  appear- 
ance and  flavour,  resembles  young 
pork,  but  far  surpasses  it  in  richness 
and  delicacy  of  flavour. 

The  Sioux  are  very  expert  in  mak- 
ing their  lodges  comfortable,  taking 
more  pains  in  their  construction  than 
most  Indians.  They  are  ail  of  conical 
form :  a  framework  of  straight  slender 
poles,  resembling  hop-poles,  and  from 
twenty  to  twenty- five  feet  long,  is  first 
erected,  round  which  is  stretched  a 
sheeting  of  buffalo  robes,sofUy  dressed, 
and  smoked  to  render  them  water- 
tight. The  apex,  through  which  the 
ends  of  the  poles  protrude,  is  left  open 
to  allow  the  smoke  to  escape.  A  small 
opening,  sufiSdent  to  permit  the  en- 
trance of  a  man,  is  made  on  one  side, 
over  which  is  hung  a  door  of  buffalo 
hide.  A  lodge  of  the  common  size 
contains  about  twelve  or  fourteen 
skins,  and  contains  comfortably  a  fa- 
mily of  twelve  in  number.  The  fire  is 
made  in  the  centre  immediately  imder 
the  aperture  in  the  roof,  and  a  flap  of 
the  upper  skins  is  closed  or  extended 
at  pleasure,  serving  as  a  cowl  or 
chimney-top  to  regulate  the  draught 
and  permit  the  smoke  to  escape  freely. 
Bound  the  fire,  with  their  feet  towards 
it,  the  inmates  sleep  on  skins  and 
buffalo  rugs,  which  are  rolled  up  dur- 
ing the  day,  and  stowed  at  the  back 
of  the  lodge. 

In  travelling,  the  lodge-poles  are 
secured  half  on  each  side  a  horse,  and 
the  skins  placed  on  transversal  bars 
near  the  ends,  wliich  trail  along  the 
ground, — two  or  three  squaws  or  chil- 
dren mounted  on  the  same  horse,  or 
the  smallest  of  the  latter  bonio  in  the 
dog  trav^s.  A  set  of  lodge-poles 
will  last  from  throe  to  seven  years, 
unless  the  village  is  constantly  on  the 
move,  when  they  are  soon  worn  out 
in  trailing  over  the  gravelly  prairie. 
They  are  usually  of  ash,  which  grows 
on  many  of  the  mountain  creeks,  and 
regular  expeditions  are  undertaken 
when  a  supply  is  required,  either  for 
their  own  lodges,  or  for  trading  with 
those  tribes  who  inhabit  the  prairies 


at  a  great  distance  from  the  locBlity 
where  the  poles  are  procured. 

There  are  also  certain  creeks  where 
the  Indians  resort  to  lay  in  a  store  of 
kinnlk-kinnik,  (the  inner  bark  of  the 
red  willow,)  which  they  use  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  tobacco,  and  which  has  an 
aromatic  and  very  pungent  flavour. 
It  is  prepared  for  smoking  by  being 
scraped  in  thin  curiy  flakes  from  the 
slender  saplings,  and  crisped  beforo 
the  fire,  after  which  it  is  rubbed  be- 
tween the  hands  into  a  form  resembling' 
leaf>  tobacco,  and  stored  in  skin  bags 
for  use.  It  has  a  highly  narcotic 
effect  on  those  not  habituated  to  its 
use,  and  produces  a  heaviness  some- 
times approaching  stupefaction,  alto* 
gether  different  from  the  soothing 
effects  of  tobacco. 

Every  year,  owing  to  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  buffalo  from  their  former 
haunts,  the  Indians  are  necessitated 
to  encroach  upon  each  other's  hunting- 
grounds,  which  is  a  fmitfid  cause  of 
war  between  the  different  tribes.  It 
is  a  ciuious  fact,  that  the  buffalo  retire 
before  the  whites,  while  the  presence 
of  Indians  in  their  pastures  appears  in 
no  degree  to  disturb  them.  Wherever 
a  few  white  hunters  are  congregated 
in  a  trading  port,  or  elsewhere,  so  sure 
it  is  that,  if  they  remain  in  the  same 
locality,  the  buffalo  will  desert  the 
vicinity,  and  seek  pasture  elsewhere ; 
and  in  this,  the  Indians  affirm  the 
wah-kcitcha,  or  "  bad  medicine,^'  of 
the  pale-faces  is  very  apparent ;  and 
ground  their  well-founded  complaints 
of  the  encroachments  made  upon  their 
hunting-grounds  by  the  white  hunters. 

In  the  winter,  many  of  the  tribes 
are  reduced  to  the  very  verge  of  star- 
vation—the buffalo  having passedfrom 
then* country  into  thatof  their  enemies, 
when  no  other  alternative  is  offered 
them,  but  to  remain  where  they  are 
and  starve,  or  follow  the  game  into  a 
hostile  region,  entailing  a  war  and 
all  its  horrors  upon  them. 

Reckless,  moreover,  of  the  future, 
in  order  to  prepare  robes  for  the 
traders,  and  procure  the  pernicious 
fire-water,  they  wantonly  slaughter 
vast  numlx'rs  of  buftalo  cows  every 
year,  (the  skins  of  which  sex  only  are 
dressed,)  and  thus  add  to  the  evils  in 
store  for  them.  When  questioned  on 
this  subject,  and  such  want  of  f()resight 
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being  pointeSi  oat  to  them,  they  an- 
swer, that  however  qnickly  the  buffalo 
disappears,  the  Red  man  **goes  nnder  *' 
in  greater  proportion ;  and  that  the 
Great  Spirit  has  ordained  that  both 
shall  be  "  rubbed  out "  from  the  face 
of  nature  at  one  and  the  same  time, — 
'^  that  arrows  and  bullets  are  not 
more  fatal  to  the  buffalo  than  the 
small-pox  and  fire-water  to  them, 
and  that  before  many  winters*  snows 
have  disappeared,  the  buffalo  and  the 
Bed  man  will  only  be  remembered  by 
their  bones,  which  will  strew  the 
plains." — "  They  look  forward,  how- 
ever, to  a  future  state,  when,  after  a 
long  journey,  they  will  reach  the  happy 
hunting-grounds,  where  buffalo  will 
once  more  blacken  the  prairies ;  where 
the  pale-faces  daren't  come  to  disturb 
them ;  where  no  winter  snows  cover 
the  ground,  and  the  buffalo  are  always 
plentiful  and  fat." 

As  soon  as  the  streams  opened.  La 
Bont($,  now  reduced  to  but  two  ani- 
mals and  four  traps,  sallied  forth 
again,  this  time  seeking  the  dangerous 
country  of  the  Blackfcet,  on  the  head 
waters  of  the  Yellow  Stone  and  Upper 
Missouri.  He  was  accompanied  by 
three  others,  a  man  named  Wheeler, 
and  one  Cross-Eagle,  a  Swede,  who 
had  been  many  years  in  the  western 
country.  Reaching  the  fork  of  a 
small  creek,  on  both  of  which  appeared 
plenty  of  beaver  sign.  La  Bontd  fol- 
lowed the  left-hand  one  alone,  whilst 
the  others  trapped  the  right  in  com- 
pany, the  former  leaving  his  squaw  in 
the  company  of  a  Sioux  woman,  who 
followed  the  fortunes  of  Cross-Eagle, 
the  party  agreeing  to  rendezvous  at 
the  junction  of  the  two  forks  as  soon 
as  they  had  trapped  to  their  heads 
and  again  descended  them.  The 
larger  party  were  i\iQ  first  to  reach 
the  rendezvous,  and  camped  on  the 
banks  of  the  main  stream  to  await  the 
arrival  of  La  Bontd. 

The  moraing  after  their  return,  they 
had  just  risen  from  their  blankets,  and 
were  lazily  stretching  themselves  be- 
fore the  fire,  when  a  volley  of  fire- 
arms rattled  from  the  bank  of  the 
creek,  and  two  of  their  number  fell 
dead  to  the  ground,  at  the  same  mo- 
ment that  the  deafening  yells  of  In- 
dians broke  upon  the  ears  of  the 
frightened  squaws.  Cross-Eagle  seized 
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his  rifle,  and,  though  severely  womided, 
rushed  to  the  cover  of  a  hollow  tree 
which  stood  near,  and  crawling  into 
it,  defended  himself  the  whole  daj 
with  the  greatest  obstinacy,  killing 
five  Indians  outright,  and  wounding 
several  more.  Unable  to  drive  the 
gallant  trapper  from  his  retreat,  the 
savages  took  advantage  of  a  favour- 
able wind  which  sprang  up  suddenly, 
and  fired  the  long  and  dried-up  grass 
which  surrounded  the  tree.  The  rotten 
log  catching  fire  at  length  compelled 
the  hunter  to  leave  his  retreat,  and, 
clubbing  his  rifie,  he  charged  amongst 
the  Indians,  and  fell  at  last  pierced 
through  and  through  with  wounds, 
but  not  before  two  more  of  his  assail- 
ants had  fallen  by  his  hand. 

The  two  squaws  were  carried  off, 
and,  shortly  after,  one  was  sold  to  some 
white  men  at  the  trading  ports  on  the 
Platte ;  but  La  Bontd  never  recovered 
the  "  Bending  Reed,"  nor  even  heard 
of  her  existence  from  that  day.  So 
once  more  was  the  mountaineer  bereft 
of  his  better  half ;  and  when  he  re- 
turned to  the  rendezvous,  a  troop  of 
wolves  were  feasting  on  the  bodies  of 
his  late  companions,  and  of  the  Indians 
killed  in  the  affray,  of  which  he  only 
heard  the  particulars  a  long  time  after 
from  a  trapper,  who  had  been  present 
when  one  of  the  squaws  was  offered 
at  the  trading  post  for  sale,  and  who 
had  recounted  the  miserable  fate  of  her 
husband  and  his  companions  on  the 
forks  of  the  creek,  which,  from  the 
fact  of  that  trapper  being  the  leader 
of  the  party,  is  still  called  La  Bonte's 
Creek. 

Nevertheless,  he  continued  his  soli- 
tary hunt,  passing  through  the  midst 
of  the  Crow  and  Blackfoet  country : 
encountering  many  perils,  often  hunted 
by  the  Indians,  but  escaping  all ;  and 
speedily  loading  both  his  animals  with 
beaver,  he  thought  of  bending  his 
steps  to  some  of  the  trading  rendez- 
vous on  the  other  side  of  the  mountains, 
where  employes  of  the  Great  North- 
west Fur  Company  meet  the  trappers 
with  the  produce  of  their  hunts,  on 
Lewises  fork  of  the  Columbia,  or  one 
of  its  numerous  affluents,  and  intend- 
ing to  pass  the  winter  at  some  of  the 
company^s  trading  posts  in  Oregon, 
into  which  country  he  had  never  yet 
penetrated. 
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ART— ITS  PROSPECTS.      CLEGHORN's  ANCIENT  AKD  MODERN  ART. 


As  the  age  in  which  Shakspeare 
wrote,  had  ho  not  been  in  existence, 
would  still  have  been  remarkable  on 
account  of  its  dramatic  writers,  so  the 
Cinque  Cento  is  equally  distinguished 
as  the  era  of  the  arts.  Yet  has  no  very 
satisfactory  cause  been  assigned  for 
the  direction  of  the  human  mind  to 
these  particular  pursuits  at  these  pre- 
cise periods;  for,  simultaneously  in 
countries  differing  in  climate,  govern- 
ments, and  manners,  have  the  requi- 
site men  of  genius  arisen. 

It  might  be  easier  to  account  for  the 
depression  than  theVise  of  the  noblest 
arts.  Of  this  we  shall  presently  speak ; 
aware,  at  the  same  time,  how  un- 
gracious will  be  the  words  which 
will  admit  of  a  decadence  among  our- 
selves. When  we  boast  of  our  "  en- 
lightened age,^^  it  would  not  be  amiss 
that  we  stay  for  a  moment  our  pride, 
look  back,  and  consider  how  much  we 
have  absolutely  lost;  in  how  much  we 
are  inferior.  Every  age  seems  des- 
tined to  do  its  own  work,  which  it 
docs  nearly  to  the  perfection  of  its 
given  art  or  science.  Succeeding  ages 
are  destined  rather  to  invent  new  than 
to  improve  upon  the  old.  What  has 
been  done,  becomes  an  accumulated 
wealth  that  Time  deposits  ever,  and 
passes  on  to  continual  work  to  add 
fresh  materials,  and  stock  the  world 
with  the  means  of  general  improve- 
ment and  happiness.  There  is  always 
progression,  but  it  is  a  progression  of 
invention ;  the  destined  works  are  too 
vast,  too  infinite  to  allow  a  long  delay 
in  the  advancement  of  any  one  accom- 
plishment. It  is  rapidly  completed ;  we 
are  scarcely  allowed  time  to  stand  and 
wonder ;  we  must  pass  on  to  perform 
something  new.  Yet,  if  such  attained 
thing  shtdl  be  lost,  or  nearly  so,  the 
power  to  create  it  again  may  be  again 
given ;  but  it  works  de  novoj  adapting 
itself  to  the  new  principle  which  has 
rendered  the  reproduction  advanta- 
geous, if  not  necessary.  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  ages  which  we  arc 
pleased  to  call  dark,  to  what  magni- 
tude and  what  exactness  of  beauty  did 


not  architecture  reach,  and  that  in  a 
particularly  inventive  style — the  Go- 
thic— borrowing  not  from  what  had 
before  been,  and  which  had  been 
held  perfect,  a  style  upon  which  we 
do  not  now  even  hope  to  improve, 
but  content  ourselves  with  admiring 
and  copying.  Thus  it  should  seem 
that  where  any  thing  like  a  prac- 
tical continuance  of  an  art  has  been 
permitted,  the  entirely  new  direction 
it  has  taken  would  show  that  inven- 
tion, required  for  the  age,  was  the 
object,  and  that,  too,  bounded  by  a 
limit.  *^For  this  puq)ose  have  I  raised 
thee  up,^^  would  appear  to  be  tlie  text 
upon  which  the  histories  of  the  arts, 
as  of  every  thing  human,  may  be  con- 
sidered the  comment. 

It  is  to  the  total  loss  of  ancient  art 
that  mankind  are  indebted  for  its  re- 
^'ival,  its  re- discovery,  as  it  were ;  for 
little  or  nothing  was  left  from  which,  as 
from  an  old  stock,  art  was  to  begin. 

The  new  Christian  principle  created 
a  new  mind,  to  which  there  was  little- 
consonant  in  what  was  known,  how- 
ever imperfectly,  of  ancient  works. 
Hence  what  is  termed  revival  might, 
with  more  aptitude  of  expression,  bo 
called  the  re- discovery. 

Had  art  been  uninterruptedly  con- 
tinued from  the  days  of  Apelles,  it 
would  probably  have  degenerated  to 
its  lowest  state.  The  destruction,  tho 
altogether  vanishing  away  of  the  former 
glory,  was  essential  to  the  rise  of  the 
new.  All  was  nearly  obliterated.  Of 
the  innumerable  statues  of  which 
Greece  was  plundered  by  the  Romans, 
but  six  were  to  be  found — five  of 
marble,  and  one  of  brass — in  the  city 
of  Rome,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century ;  so  that  art  may  be 
said  to  have  been  defunct.  The  deca- 
dence of  architecture  seems  also  to 
have  been  required  for  the  originating 
the  Gothic,  for  the  inventing  altogether 
a  new  stylo,  which  had  no  prototype. 
It  was  necessary  to  the  establishing 
the  Christian  principle  operatively, 
that  the  mind  should  be  wrested 
powerfully  from  former  and  antago- 
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bation ;  we  pauperise  ihe  mind  too, 
by  the  demand  f  jr  mean  productions, 
and  hy  circiilatin;^^,  as  the  choicest 
specimens  of  British  art,  engravings 
which  tend  utterly  to  the  deteriora- 
tion of  the  public  taste.  Perhaps 
there  is  nothing  more  frightfully  inju- 
rious in  the  present  state  of  art,  than 
this  ever  putting  before  the  public 
eye  things  in  themselves  bad,  and 
mostly  bad,  where  badness  is  more 
surely  fatal,  in  purpose.  It  is  far 
easier  for  good  taste  and  for  goo  J  art, 
in  practice,  to  arise  out  of  a  blank, 
out  of  nothing,  than  out  of  an  exu« 
beranco  of  bad  examples.  These 
things  tend  to  vitiate  the  pure.  The 
l^reat  daily  accumulation  of  inferior 
works,  low  in  character,  and  deficient 
in  artistic  knowledge  and  skill,  that 
are  over  thrust  before  the  public  eye, 
arc  doing  much  mischief.  They  are 
poisoning  and  vitiating  the  ground 
from  which  taste  should  spring.  We 
are  not  educating  in  art,  but  against 
art.  Wo  arc  teaching  to  admire 
things  which,  were  it  possible  to  keep 
what  is  bad  from  the  public  eye, 
would  disgust  as  soon  as  seen.  And 
even  where  the  exhibition  is  in  no 
other  respect  vicious,  it  is  too  often 
vicious  from  the  total  absence  of  any 
high  purpose.  For  lack  of  object,  we 
look  to  some  mere  mechanical  pretti- 
iiesses ;  and  by  habit  learn  first  to 
look  fbr,  and  then  to  work  for,  nothing 
more.  When  the  great  men  of  other 
daj-s,  whose  names  we  have  now  so 
constantly  in  our  mouths,  dedicated 
themselves  to  art,  they  did  it  with  all 
their  soul.  They  had  the  earnestness 
of  a  passion  ;  and  what  they  did  not, 
as  we  should  now  say,  well,  techni- 
cally viewing  some  of  their  early 
works,  they  did  to  express  some 
strong  and  some  worthy  feeling.  And 
as  they  advanced  in  technical  skill, 
still  they  ever  thonght  a  certain  dig- 
nity and  importance  were  essential  to 
their  works.  The  public  mind  had 
not  yet  felt  satiety.  But  in  time  the 
progeny  of  art  multiplied.  The  trad- 
ing multitude  had  to  entice  purchasers, 
and  to  persuade  tiiem  that  their 
novelties  were  at  least  more  pleasing, 
if  the  aim  was  not  so  high.  The  new 
lamps  were  cried  up  above  the  old. 
Thus  they  first  created  a  bad  taste, 
and  then  pandered  to  it.  Cold  con- 
ventionalities took  the  placeof  feeling; 
and  eroi  bOM^  wm  stndied  more 


for  low  sense,  than  for  its  moral 
and  intellectual  expression.  Art  was 
smothered  by  her  own  children.  The 
brood  has  boon  too  nnmerons,  and 
the  productions  as  variable  as  the 
brood.  They  who  would  do  great 
things  were  they  allowed,  are  not 
allowed.  The  lower  fascinations  have 
taken  possession  of  the  public  mind. 
Patronage  runs  to  the  little,  and  the 
greatest  encoura<4ement  is  to  those 
who  will  provide  the  market  with 
the  cheapest,  if  not  the  best  wares. 
Artists  must  live  as  well  as  other 
people.  They  cannot,  if  they  would, 
sacrifice  themselves  to  work  out  great 
and  noble  ideas,  for  which  there  is 
no  demand;  and  for  this  state  of 
things  they  are  themselves  in  no  small 
degive  to  blame.  It  is  their  own  cry 
for  patronage  that  has  raised  these 
art-nnions :  the  patronage  has  been 
raised,  but  who  get^  it  V  They  (like 
the  national  guard  in  Paris)  have 
been  superseded  by  their  own  inferior 
workmen.  And  'what  shall  remedy 
all  this  superfcctation  ?  First,  let  pains 
be  taken  properly  to  educate  in  art 
the  public  eye,  and  the  public  mind. 
We  rejoice  to  know  that,  while  wo 
are  writing,  a  society  is  forming, 
similar  to  the  Cambden  Society,  fbr 
the  publication  of  all  important  works 
on  art,  whether  old  or  original,  and 
for  having  the  finest  productions  of 
art  engraved,  in  whatever  country 
they  are  to  be  found.  As  good  taste 
is  the  object,  so  care  will  be  taken 
that  nothing  of  a  deteriorating  cha^ 
racter  will  be  admitted ;  and  works 
will  be  produced  which,  in  the  present 
state  of  general  feeling,  private  spe- 
culation would  scarcely  venture  upon. 
The  works  will,  we  are  given  to 
understand,  chiefly  be  distributable 
among  the  members  of  the  society ; 
but  some,  thought  to  be  particularly 
well  adapted  to  give  a  better  direction 
to  the  public  taste,  will  bo  generally 
purchasable. 

This  society  is  of  great  promise— if 
it  succeeds  at  all,  it  will  succeed  emi- 
nently, and  wo  believe  it  must  suc- 
ceed. It  will,  we  have  some  hope, 
drive  the  low,  the  meaningless  things 
of  the  day  out  of  the  field.  We  are, 
as  a  nation,  really  ignorant  of  art. 
We  know  it  not,  as  it  has  been.  We 
want  to  see  the  public  eye  acquainted, 
through  good  engravings,  with  the 
nnmorowr  fiiuo  frescos  that  cannot  be 
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generally  knowm  in  any  other  way. 
AVhatcver  tends  to  the  real  advance- 
ment of  art  will  obtain  the  soHcitons 
attention  of  thia  socictj. 

The  Fine  Arts  Commission  affords 
another  means  of  remed^-ing  the  evils 
that  arc  besetting  the  profession,  and 
through  them  the  pnblic  taste.    We 
[  do  not  like  the  Government  competi- 
tion system.    We  go  further— we  do 
not  like  the  Government^  we  mean  the 
Commission,  constituting  themselvea 
Judges  and  purveyors.     This  is  not 
way  to  make  great  men.    The 
[man  of  genios  shrinks  from  the  com- 
[petition    system  \   nay,  he  fears  or 
I  doubts  the  judgment  of  his  judges* 
[Perhaps  he  feels  that  he  is  himself 
I  the  best  judge;  and  if  he  has  a  just 
[  confidence  in  himself,  he  ought  to  feel 
[  this.     He  wilt  not  like  the  check  of 
[too  much   dictation   as  to  subjects, 
composition,  or  any  of   the  detail. 
Wo  are  persuaded  that  it  would  be  far 
wiser,  both  for  the  pnblic  and  for  art, 
that  the  commissioners  should  studi- 
ously select  their  man,  without  com- 
I  petition,  not  for  some  one  or  more 
pictures,  but  for  a  far  wider  range. 
I  There  will  be  still  competition  enough 
'for  proper  ambition  in  the  number 
still  to  be  employed.    Kaffaelle  had 
the  Vatican  assigned  to  him,  and  that 
at  an  early  age  ;  so  would  we  gladly 
see  a  large  portion  given  to  one  man, 
and  let  the  whole  be  of  his  one  mind, 
And  let  hitn  have  his  assistants  if  he 
I  please.    Let  him  be  dominant,  and  if 
\m  has  within  him  a  power,  it  will 
^come  out;  and  it  cannot  be  difficult 
to  find  a  few  men  of  sense  and  \igour; 
and  even  though  they  have  not  as  yet 
(flhown  great  powers,  it  does  not  follow 
I  that  they  have  them  not — tnist  to 
I  they  have,  and  more  will  grow. 
Jttt  we  have  some  even  now  capable 
■*"  er^rming  beantiful  works  to  do 
nr  to  the  nation.     We  should 
rejoice  to  see  their  secretary  released 
from  thty  clerkship  of  his  office,  and  set 
to  '■'  ugly  with  his  hand  and 

Wn  Mling  mind.    We  would 

.  imj  ;»on  the  consideration  of 

I  the  ners  as  an  in di^pn table 

jhf  mat  I!  '  '    t  X  man  of  ge- 

,  tliey  801  rior  (o  them- 

Dliov^hu  IB  to  u'lich,  not  to  be 
htllj  ihtni — and  one  with  whose 
"*^,   after  their  selection, 
hy  no  means  interfere. 
,.,jjg  the  worst,  that  they 


have  actually  made  an  nnfortnnate 
choice — what  then  ?  They  have  made 
an  experiment  at  no  very  great  cost» 
and  may  obliterate  whatever  is  a  dis- 
grace. The  works  of  other  painters^ 
were  obliterated  in  the  Sistine  Chapel 
to  make  room  for  Michael  Angelo. 
Nor  was  there  any  hesitation  in  de- 
stroying the  labours  of  previous  art- 
ists, and  even  the  suspended  operations 
of  his  old  master,  Ferugino,  that  the 
whole  space  might  be  open  to  the 
genius  of  the  youth  Raffaelle.  It 
is  whole,  entire  responsibility  that 
makes  great  men*  Throw  upon  tho 
persons  you  select  the  whole  weight, 
and  thereby  give  them  the  bene- 
fit of  all  the  glory;  and  w^hatever 
be  their  powers,  you  tax  them  to  the 
ntmost.  AVe  would  have  them  by  no 
means  interfered  with,  any  more  than 
we  would  cripple  the  commander  of 
our  am\ies  abroad  with  the  petty 
counsels  and  restrictions  of  bureau - 
manufacture.  Nor  should  they  be 
too  strictly  limited  as  to  time,  nor 
subjected  to  the  continual  questionings 
of  an  ungenerous  impatience.  Let 
the  trust  be  conferred  upon  them  as 
an  honour  which  they  are  to  wear  and 
enjoy,  not  as  a  notice  of  their  servil- 
ity, but  of  their  freedom.  That  trust 
is  less  likely  to  be  abused  the  more 
generously  it  is  given.  To  fulfil  it 
then,  becomes  an  ambition ;  and  tho 
daily  habit  of  this  higher  feeling,  by 
making  the  given  work  the  all  in  all 
of  life,  renders  the  men  more  fit  for 
it.  Let  the  nation,  expecting  liberal- 
ity from  the  "  Liberal  Arts,"  bestow 
it — ^hold  out  high  rewards,  leave  the 
artists  in  all  re?]»ect8  unshackled ;  and, 
the  intention  of  a  w^ork  being  approved 
of,  let  not  the  time  it  is  to  occupy  bo 
in  the  stjpidation.  And  it  wonld  be 
well  to  look  to  the  promise  of  the 
young  as  well  as  actual  perfonnances ; 
for  the  power  to  do  will  grow.  Of 
thirty-eight  competitors  convened  at 
Florence,  Lorenzo  Ghiberti,  only 
twenty-three  years  of  age,  was  chosen 
to  execute  the  celebrated  doors  ;  the 
work  occupied  forty  years  of  his  life. 
The  work  is  immortal,  if  human  work 
can  be;  and  obtained  this  culogiura 
from  Mit^hael  Ant'clo,  fliat  "  they 
were  worthy  of  being  the  gates  of 
Pariidise."  lie  confi^rrej  honour  upon 
Ijis  city,  and  received  such  as  was 
worthy  the  cily  to  beatow,  **  IHs 
laboQfa  were  justly  appreciated,  and 
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^-raa  afterwards  placed  in  tho 
etery,"  Wns  the  coufideocCi  the 
trust,  in  the  power  of  the  young 
laffaelle  ralsplac^jd  V  Whut  wcmdcrs 
did  hi*  nut  ptTlurm  \i\  his  too  short  life! 
Had  he  lived  luugm%  he  would  without 
Question  have  reached  the  Uighedt 
fionoura  his  country  had  to  bestow. 

One  word  more  on  tliis  fiiiTycct  of 
generosity — of  natiooal  (^(^uprosity. 
We  seem  to  think  it  a  great  thiug  to 
b^ijtow  a  kujghthood  upon  an  artist 
CDiiuence  here  and  there,  yt*t 
jive  not  the  means  of  keeping  the 
ligpiiy  from  conspicuous  bhame,  of 
moIntalnLng  a  decent  hospttnlity 
among  his  brethren  artists,  by  whiclj 
mu-h  general  improvement  might 
evidently  arise.  All  our  real  substan- 
tial honours  arc  conferred  npon  sol- 
diers and  lawyers.  They  have  Cistates 
publicly  given^  and  are  raised  to  the 
peerage  ;  yet  it  is  doubtful  if  one  man 
of  genius,  in  literature  and  the  arts, 
does  not  deserve  better  of  ills  country, 
and  confer  upon  it  more  gloiy,  than 
any  ten  of  the  other  more  favoured 
pnjfessions :  and  more  than  this,  the 
name  of  one  such  genius  will  be  re- 
meinbc^red,  perhaps  with  some  sense 
of  thu  disgrace  of  neglect,  when  all 
Others  are  forgotten.  Let  a 
be  but  a  short  period  of  his 
on  the  woolsack,  he  wUl  find 
means  to  raise  to  himself  a  foiiuue, 
|And  reliie  back  upon  private  life  with 
I  annual  peuiiion  of  thousands;  while 
be  man  of  genius  in  arts  and  literature 
is  too  often  left  in  old  age  uncheered  by 
^4Uiy  iickuowledgnient,  and  perhaps 
reighed  down  to  death  by  embajraaa- 
aeuts,  from  which  a  delighted,  im- 
proved, and  at  the  same  time  on 
nu grateful  country  will  not  relieve 
him.  A  government  should  know  that 
it  is  for  the  crown  to  honour  a  profes- 
sion, and  thereby  to  make  it  worthy 
the  honour*  XVe  live  in  a  country 
rhcrc  distinctions  do  much,  and 
re  worse  than  profitless  without  ade- 
loate  means  to  sustain  them.  It 
rould  be  w'ell  if  sometimes  selcctious 
rere  made  in  other  directions  than  the 
law  and  army,  and  if  our  peerage 
If  ere  not  unfreciuently  radiated  with  the 
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honour  heatowed  on  either  since  tho 
reign  of  the  unfortunate  Charles. 
Poets,  paintera,  and  sculptors,  !t  la 
vulgai  ly  thought,  are  scarcely  **  alcn- 
di,^'  ami  certainly  *^  non  sagioandlJ* 
The  arts  might  at  least  be  given  % 
position  in  our  uuiveiiiities.  This,  aa 
a  first  step,  would  do  much,— it  would 
tend,  too,  mainly  to  rai.^'  "  ^lic 
taste,  which  is  daily  sinki;  nd 

lower.  We  should  be  gluu  tu  £«;i.  Mr 
Eastlake  made  professor  of  painting 
at  Oxford,  with  an  adequate  estab- 
lishment there  to  enable  him  not  only 
to  lecture,  but  to  teach  more  practi* 
cally  by  design,  in  the  very  place  of 
iill  iitliL'!'^  ifi  tin'  k]rj!.'i!oiii  wiiore  Ihure 

an  iu>idioiis  didliucliuu,  but  becaojic 
his  flc(iuirements  in  literature,  and  hia 
valuable  contriluitions  to  it,  flcetn 
most  readily  to  point  to  him  as  a  fit 
occupant  for  the  professor's  chair. 
We  have  repeatedly,  in  the  pages  of 
Maga^  insisted  npon  the  importance 
of  establishing  the  fine  arts  in  oiir 
universities,  and  at  one  time  enter- 
tained a  ho[>e  that  the  Taylor  Legacy 
would  have  taken  this  direction.  \\  6 
are  not,  however,  sorry  altogether 
that  it  did  not  do  ao,  for  it  would 
surely  be  more  advantageous*  that  such 
a  movement  should  beglu  ivtth  the 
Government.  It  would  remedy,  too, 
moi*e  evils  than  one  j  it  would  give  an 
occupation  of  mind,  congeuiui  with 
their  academic  studies,  to  our  youth, 
and  preserve  them  from  a  dangoroua 
extravagance  both  of  purse  and  of 
opinions.  The  hopes,  however,  of 
any  thing  really  advantageous  to  the 
fine  arts  arising  from  oar  Govern* 
ment,  unless  ver>^  strongly  urged  to  It- 
arc  small.  Tliey  do  not  seem  inclined 
at  all  to  favour  tlie  profession  ;  they 
would  look  upon  it  as  solely  addicted 
to  the  labour  of  tho  hand  t^  ith  a  view 
lo  small  prolits — a  portH:-  *'  -^^  ■  ' 
protit9»  too,  upon  some  -i 
ciples  of  the  political  eccniuu^i^^ 
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wonld  appropriate  to  the  nation  as  a 
fine,  the  penalty  of  genius.  One  would 
imagine,  from  the  proposition  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  to  take  10  per  cent 
from  subscriptions  to  art -unions  fur 
the  pnrchasiDg  pictures  for  the  Na- 
tional  Gallery,  that  the}*  considered 
the  epithet  ^^  line'*  so  appropriated  to 
the  arts  as  intended  originally  to  sug- 
gest a  tax.  They  would  not  allow 
the  profession  a  free  trade.  What- 
ever is  obtained  b^-  exhibiting  works 
of  artists,  should  be  as  much  their 
property  as  would  the  product  of 
any  other  manufacture  be  tlie  property 
of  the  respective  adventurers,  and  the 
art-iiDion  subscriptions  are  undoubt- 
edly a  portion  of  these  prutits.  What, 
in  common  justice,  have  the  public 
to  do  with  them  ?  The  proposed 
scheme  is  a  step  towards  communism, 
and  may  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
French  provisional  seizure  of  tlieir 
railroads.  With  equal  justice  might 
they  retiiiire  that  ever>'  butcher  and 
baker  and  tailor  should  give  a  por- 
tion of  his  meat,  his  bread,  and  his 
doth  to  feed  and  clothe  our  army  and 
navy ;  and  this  not  as  of  a  common 
taxation,  but  as  an  extra  compliment 
and  advantage  to  these  trades.  There 
is  a  great  deal  too  much  here  of  the 
beggarly  utilitarian  view.  We  advo- 
cate not  the  cause  of  art- unions — we 
think  them  perfectly  miscluevous,  and 
wonld  gladly  see  them  suppressed; 
but  surely  to  invite  and  tempt  the 
poor  artists  to  paint  their  twenty  and 
fivc-and-twenty  pound  pictures,  and 
coolly  to  take  10  i)er  cent  out  of  their 
pockets  to  purchase  to  yonri^elf  a  gal- 
lery of  art,  is  not  very  consonant  to 
oar  general  ideas  of  what  is  due  to  the 
Ubcral  arts.  The  liberality  is  cer- 
tainly not  reciprocal. 

K'or,  indeed,  when  we  view  the 
Btate  of  our  Xational  (Gallery,  con- 
aideriBg  the  building  as  well  as  wlmt 
it  contains,  can  we  be  induced  to  think 
that  the  Government  are  very  much  in 
earnest  in  their  ])rofession  of  a  desire 
to  raise  its  importance.  The  National 
Gallery  has  its  committee,  and  there 
is  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts.  The 
former  like  not  a  questioning  Parlia- 
ment, and  have  not  suflieiciit  confi- 
dence in  themselves  to  disregard  the 
uncomplimentary  animadversions  of  a 
critical  press ;  and  so  the  National 
Gallery   advances   not.    The  latter 


appear  to  treat  art  too  mndb  ae  a  tax- 
able commodity,  and  as  having  a  right 
to  levy  fipecimeus,  and  take  for  the 
public  tiie  profit  of  them^  when  they 
are  required  to  cater  for  any  national 
works.  We  do  not,  however,  donbt 
their  sincere  desire  to  promote  the 
arts  ;  but  we  do  doubt  if  they  are  per- 
fectly alive  to  the  real  importance  of 
the  work  they  have  to  do,  and  fear 
their  eftbrts  are  rendered  less  useful  by 
the  number  and  covUictiug  tastes  of 
the  members.  Diviiuons  and  sub- 
divisions of  responsibiliiy  terminate 
too  frequently  in  many  little  things 
which,  put  together,  do  not  make  one 
great  one. 

However  deficient,  or  however 
faulty  in  our  taste,  there  seems  to  be 
at  the  present  moauent  a  more  general 
desire  to  become  acquainted  with  art 
and  its  productions  in  former  ages. 
Publications  of  historical  and  critical 
importance  are  not  wanting ;  but  it  is 
singular  that  tlie  prevailing  patronage 
is  little  iufluenced  as  yet  by  the  know- 
led  ge  recei  ved.  From  wh ate ver  canso 
it  may  arise,  the  fact  is  manifest  that 
we  have  not  a  distinct  School  of  Art. 
It  might  be  quite  correct  to  assert 
that  there  is  no  characteristic  school, 
not  one  founded  on  a  piinciple — a 
principle  distinguished  from  Ibrnier 
inflnences — in  any  countiy  of  Europe. 
We  do  not  even  except  the  German 
schools ;  for  able  though  the  men  be 
and  honoured,  they  show  no  symptom 
of  an  inventive  faculty,  which  can 
alone  make  a  school.  They  are  as  yet 
in  their  imitative  state — in  that  of  re- 
vival. They  are  in  the  trammels  of 
an  ai-tistie  superstition.  They  have 
no  one  great  and  new  idea  to  realise. 
Thiy  make  their  commencement  from 
art,  not  from  mind — forgetful  of  this 
truth,  til  at  art  cannot  grow  out  of 
art :  for,  if  good,  it  soilnces  the  mi  ml 
into  mere  imitation,  which  soon  be- 
comes etfe^t ;  if  bad,  it  incapacitates 
from  conceiving  the  beautiful.  Art 
cannot  grow  out  of  art ;  it  may  pro- 
gress from  its  inferior  to  its  better 
state,  till  the  ideA  of  its  principle  has 
been  com])ietex].  It  must  then  begin 
again  fr<mi  a  new — from  an  idea  not 
y(;t  emlhidied — or  it  will  inevitably 
decline,  from  the  causes  named,  to 
medii>crity. 

It  does  not  at  ail  follow,  in  this  rise 
of  new  art — or,  if  we  please,  revival  ot 
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art — that  there  shall  be  at  first  a  con- 
sciousness of  working  npon  a  new 
principle,  or  a  positive  purpose  to  de- 
viate (for  such  a  purpose  would  be  but 
A  vagary  and  extravagance,  relying 
on  no  principle :)  there  must  be  some 
want  of  the  day  strongly  felt,  some 
feeling  to  be  embodied,  some  impress 
of  the  times  to  be  stamped  and  made 
visible.  Hence  alone  can  arise  a  new 
principle  of  art;  and  it  is  one  that  can- 
not be  preconceived,  it  must  have  its 
birth  without  forethought,  and  pos- 
sibly without  a  knowledge  that  it  ex- 
ists ;  it  may  be  la  the  artist's  mind, 
an  unconscious  purpose  working 
through  the  conscious  processes  of  art. 
The  age  in  which  we  live  has  a  strong 
desire  to  know  all  about  art,  a;>  to  ad- 
vance in  knowledge  of  every  kind ;  but 
has  it  in  itself  one  characteristic  feel- 
ing, one  strong  impnlse,  favourable  to 
art,  such  as  will  make  genius  start  np, 
as  it  were,  from  his  slumber  and  his 
dream,  and  do  his  real  work  ?  Nor 
can  this  be  prophesied  of;  for,  if  it 
conld,  it  would  exist  somewhere,  at 
least  in  the  mind  of  the  prophet.  It 
Is  like  the  statue  existing  in  the  block ; 
but  it  is  the  hand  of  time,  under  direc- 
tion that  we  wot  not  of,  that  must  bo 
catting  it  away.  Nor  is  it  fair,  for 
any  lack  in  one  power  of  mind,  to  un- 
derrate the  age  in  which  we  live.  It 
may  be  great  in  another  power  to  do 
a  destined  work ;  that  work  done,  an- 
other may  be  required,  and  another 
power  be  developed,  in  which  art  may 
bo  the  required  means  to  the  more  per- 
fect vivifying  a  new  principle.  The 
genins  of  our  day  is  too  busy  in  the 
world's  doings,  in  striving  to  advance 
utility,  to  have  leisure,  or  to  take  an 
interest  in  the  ideal  and  poetical.  A 
great  poetry  it  is  indeed  in  itself,  with 
all  its  mighty  engines,  working  with 
iron  arms  more  vast  and  powerful 
than  fable  could  imagine  of  Brontes 
and  Steropes,  and  all  the  huge  manu- 
facturers of  thunderbolts  for  an  Ideal 
Jove.  Reality  has  outgrown  fiction, 
— has  become  the  **  major  vlderi^''^ — is 
doing  a  sublime  work — one,  too,  in 
which  poetry  of  high  cast  is  inherent, 
through  hands  and  means  most  un- 
poetical.  Mind  is  there,  thought  is 
there,  worthy  of  all  the  greatness  of 
man's  reputation  for  sagacity  or  in- 
vention, and  gigantic  energy ;  the 
reaching  to  and  grasping  the  large 
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powers  of  nature,  and  adding  them  to 
his  own  body,  thus  becoming,  uncon- 
scious of  the  poetic  analogy,  a  Titan 
again.  This  age  is,  after  all,  doing  a 
great  deeil.  Let  the  dreamer,  the  ver- 
sifier, the  searcher  after  visible  beauty, 
the  painter,  the  statuary,  incapacitated 
as  they  all  generally  arc  from  the 
knowledge  of  what  we  term  the  busi- 
ness of  life,  consider  coolly,  without 
prejudice  for  his  art,  and  against  what 
more  commonly  meets  him  in  some  in- 
terrupting and  ungracious  form,  re- 
ality, the  machinery  of  governments, 
the  science  of  banking,  the  law  of  mar- 
kets, and  the  innumerable  detail  of 
which  he  seldom  thinks,  but  withont 
the  establishment  of  which  he  would 
not  be  allowed  to  think, — by  which  ho 
lives  his  daily  life  ;  let  him*  trace  any 
one  manufacture  throngh  all  its  suc- 
cessive ingenuities  to  its  great  nscs 
and  its  great  results.  Let  him  travel 
a  few  hundred  miles  on  a  railroad,  and 
note  how  all  is  ordered,  with  what 
precision  all  arrangements  are  made 
and  conducted,  and  what  a  world  it  is 
in  itself,  moving  throngh  space  like  a 
world,  and  set  in  motion  and  stayed 
by  the  hand  of  one  of  his  own  Saxon 
blood  ;  and  then,  in  idea,  transferring 
himself  from  his  own  work,  and  his 
pride  of  his  own  art,  let  him  ask  him- 
self if  he  sees  not  something  beyond, 
quite  extraneous  to  himself,  a  great 
thing  eflcctcd,  which  he  never  could 
have  conceived  nor  have  executed ; 
and  then  let  him  say  if  there  be  not  even 
in  this  our  working  world,  a  great  and 
living  poetr}',  a  magnifiwnt  thought 
realised,  a'  principle  brought  out, 
worthy  an  age  ;  and  then  let  him  be 
content  for  a  while  that  his  own  par- 
ticular capacity  should  for  a  time  be 
in  abeyance,  to  givat  purposes  inope- 
rative, nn productive  of  the  world's 
esteem.  It  may  be  that  ho  will  but 
have  to  wait  for  his  season.  His  time 
may  come  again.  Some  new  principle  in 
the  world's  action,  with  possibly  a 
secret  and  electric  power,  may  reach 
him,  enter  his  own  mind,  and  set  at 
large  all  his  capacities,  and  make  them 
felt ;  for  that  principle,  whatever  it  is 
to  be,  will  be  electric,  too,  in  the  gene- 
ral mind.  It  may  an'se  naturally  out 
of  the  present  state  of  Hiings.  Now, 
our  schoolless  art,  like  what  has  once 
been  a  mighty  river,  with  all  its  tri- 
butary streams,  has  wandered  inf^ 
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strange  and  lower  lands,  and  been  en- 
ticed away  through  innamcrablc  small 
channels,  still  fertilising,  in  a  more 
homely  and  modest  way,  many 
countries,  but  losing  its  own  distinc- 
tive character  and  name.  The  streams 
will  never  flow  back  and  unite  again, 
but  some  of  them,  in  this  earth's  shifts 
and  changes,  may  again  become  rivers, 
and  bear  a  rich  merchandise  into  the 
large  ocean,  and  so  enrich  the  world. 
If  we  think  upon  the  distinct  charac- 
teristics of  schools,  we  must  be  struck 
with  this,  that  before  each  one  was 
known,  established,  and  confirmed  in 
public  opinion,  it  could  not  have  been 
generally  imagined  and  preconceived. 
It  is  altogether  the  creation  of  gifted 
genius.  AVe  acknowledge  the  setting 
up  a  great  truth,  of  whicli  we  had  not 
a  glimpse  until  we  see  it  worked  out, 
and  standing  before  us  manifest.  It 
is  ours  by  natural  adoption,  not  by  a 
onivcrsal  instinctive  invention.  So 
that  it  is  a  presumption  of  onr  weak- 
ness to  believe,  as  some  do,  that  tlie 
arena  of  art  is  limited,  and  every  part 
occupied ;  and  that,  for  the  future, 
nothing  is  left  but  a  kind  of  copying 
and  imitation.  Who  is  to  set  limit  to 
the  powers  of  mind  ?  We  can  imagine 
a  dogmatist  of  this  low  kind,  before 
Shakspeare's  day,  in  admiration  of 
the  Greek  drama,  laying  down  the 
laws  of  the  unities  as  irrefragable, 
and  that  the  great  volume  of  the 
drama  was  closed  with  them.  And 
Bomo  such  opinions  have  been  set 
forth  by  our  Gallic  neighbours,  and 
maintained  with  no  little  pertinacity. 
We  must  have  been  Shakspeares 
to  have  preconceived  his  drama. 
How,  for  ages,  was  poetry  limited ! 
the  epic,  as  it  were,  closed  I  Ilis  age 
knew  nothing  of  Milton  before  Milton. 
It  was  a  new  principle  coming  dimly 
through  troubadours  and  romances, 
that  shone  forth  at  length  Ilomerically, 
but  with  a  difference,  in  Mannion, 
and  indeed  all  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
poetry,  which,  if  it  be  linked  to  any 
that  has  preceded  it,  must  be  referred 
to  the  most  remote,  to  that  of  Homer 
himself;  so  that  let  no  man  say  that 
the  world  of  fact  and  possibility  is 
shut  against  aii;.  The  great  classic 
idea,  the  deification,  the  worship  of 
beauty,  was  completed  by  the  ancients. 
There  was  a  long  rest,  a  sleep,  with- 
out a  dream  of  a  new  principle ;  but  it 


came,  and  art  awakened  to  its  percep- 
tion. Giotto,  Delia  Robbo,  the  old 
Sienneso  school,  Beato  Angelico, 
Pisani,  Donatello,  evolve  the  Chris- 
tian idea.  Ferugino,  weak  in  faith, 
turns  art  towards  earth,  and  leads 
Raflaelle  to  strive  for  a  new  beautiful ; 
and  Michael  Angelo  for  the  powerful — 
the  former  humanising  the  divine,  the 
latter,  if  not  deifying,  gigantising 
humanity— not  in  the  antique  repose, 
but  incorporeal  energy— the  whole 
dignity  of  man,  as  imagined  in  his 
personal  condition.  This  was  the  cha- 
racteristic of  the  Florentine  school — 
as,  after  Ferugino,  or  commencing  with 
him,  intellect,  united  with  grace  and 
beauty,  became  the  characteristic  of 
the  Roman.  But  grace  and  beauty 
are  dangerously  human.  The  religious 
mind,  in  reverential  contemplation, 
felt  awe  above  humanity,  and  feared 
to  invest  divinity  with  corporeal  cha4:m. 
Even  in  heathen  art,  the  great  Athe- 
nian goddess  affects  not  grace,  but 
stands  in  a  severe  repose,  so  unlike 
rest,  the  beautiful  emblem  of  weak- 
ness. Grace  and  beauty  became  dan- 
gerous qualities  when  applied  to  Chris- 
tian devotional  art.  The  followers  of 
Ferugino,  who  thought  them  essential, 
were  not  at  first  aware  to  what  degree 
they  were  deteriorating  the  great 
principle  of  their  school,"and  how  they 
were  rendering  art  too  human  for  their 
creed.  Woman — by  the  gift  of  nature, 
beauty  personified — by  more  close  and 
accurate  study  of  her  perfections, 
ceased  to  be  an  object  of  real  worship, 
as  her  fascinations  were  felt.  Even 
Raffaelle  was  under  an  unadoring  in- 
fluence. Ilis  madonnas  often  detract 
much  from  the  idolatry  which  his 
church  laboured  to  confirm.  We  must 
not  wonder,  then,  if  after  him  we  find 
humanity  in  woman  even  dethroned 
from  her  higher  and  almost  majestic 
state  of  heavenly  purity— though  le- 
gitimatised  as  an  object  of  worship,  the 
"  mother  of  God,"  in  that  higher 
sanctity  than  it  was  possible  to  set  up 
man,  in  his  most  saintly  apotheosis, 
(for  the  boldest  mind  would  necessarily 
be  shocked  at  the  idea  of  bestowing 
a  divine  paternity  on  man,  even  if  his 
religion  forbade  it  not.)  Woman,  in 
her  real  beauty,  superseded  the  ideal ; 
and,  from  condescending  to  represent 
inferior  saints  and  conventual  devo- 
tees, reassumed  at  length  her  more 
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earthly  empire,  and  threw  around 
fascinations  which  rather  tended  to 
dissipate  than  to  encourage  religions 
sentiment.  The  divinity  of  art,  which 
had  deigned  to  shine  with  sacred 
lastrc  beneath  and  through  the  natural 
veil  of  modesty,  indignantly  withdrew, 
when  that  veil  was  rudely  cast  aside 
by  the  undevotional  hands  of  her  not 
less  skilful  but  more  deteriorated  pro- 
fessors. 

The  Venetian  school,  with  a  truly 
congenial  luxuiy  of  colour,  evolved 
the  idea  of  civil  polity,  in  all  its  con- 
nexions with  religion,  with  judicature, 
with  manner3,commerce,  societies,  dig- 
nities, triumphs ;  a  largo  field,  indeed, 
but  one  in  which  the  great  civic  idea 
was  the  characteristic,  runningthrough 
every  subject.  Even  the  nude,  before 
considered  as  most  eligible  in  the  dis- 
play of  art,  yielded  to  civic  dress  and 
gorgeous  ornament.  What  other  ideas 
remain  to  be  evolved?  The  world 
does  not  stand  still — art  may  for  a 
time.  We  must  wait  till  some  genius 
awaken  us. 

There  is,  we  repeat,  no  modem 
school  among  us ;  art  is  pursued  to 
an  extent  unprecedented,  but  without 
any  fixed  seijous  purpose,  in  all  its 
multifarious  forms,  and  with  an  ability 
sufficient  to  show  that  some  moving 
cause  is  alone  wanted.  We  progress 
in  skill,  in  precision  and  clearness;  but 
the  hand  is  little  directed  by  the  mind. 
Our  exhibition  walls  abound  with 
talent,  but  are  for  the  most  part  barren 
of  genius :  and  surely  this  must  con- 
tinue to  bo  the  case,  while  the  public 
mind  is  in  its  unpoetic,  its  utilitarian 
state,  and  shall  look  to  art  for  its  pass- 
ing charm  only  as  a  gentle  recreation, 
an  idle  amusement.  If  there  is  any 
tendency  to  a  school,  it  is  unfor- 
tunately to  one  which  is  most  in  oppo- 
sition to  that  pure  school  which  found, 
and  cherished,  and  idealised  the  sanc- 
tity of  female  beauty. 

We  know  not  if  it  should  be  consi- 
dered an  escape  or  not ;  but  certainly 
there  was,  in  the  earlier  period  of 
English  art,  one  man  of  extraordinary 
genius,  who,  vigorously  striking  out  a 
great  moral  idea,  might  have  been  the 
founder  of  a  new  school.  We  mean 
Hogarth.  He  was,  however,  too  ad- 
venturously new  for  the  age,  and  left 
no  successor;  nor  is  even  now  the 
greatness  of  his    genius   generally 


understood.  He  has  been  classed  with 
**  painters  of  drolls ; "  yet  was  he  the 
most  tragic  painter  this  country — ^we 
were  about  to  say,  any  country — has 
produced.  We  are  not  prepared  to  say 
It  is  a  school  we  should  wish  to  have 
been  established ;  but  we  assert  that  the 
genius  of  Hogarth  incurred  for  us  the 
danger.  His  works  stand  unique  in 
art — that  which  can  be  said,  perhaps, 
of  the  works  of  no  other  painter  that 
ever  existed,  and  obtained  a  name.  Wo 
had  written  so  far,  when  we  were  will- 
ing to  see  what  a  modem  writer  says  of 
this  great  man ;  and  we  are  happy  to  find 
his  \iews  in  so  great  a  degree  coincide 
with  our  own.  We  make  the  follow- 
extract  from  Cleghom's  2d  volume  of 
Ancient  a  fid  Modern  Art;  a  work, 
indeed,  that,  when  we  took  up  the  pen, 
it  was  our  purpose  to  speak  of  moro 
largely,  and  to  which  we  mean  to  de- 
vote what  further  space  may  bO 
allowed  for  this  paper : — 

"  To  Hogarth,  on  the  other  hand, 
M.  Passavant  awards  that  justice 
which  has  been  denied  to  him  by  his 
countrymen.  Hogarth  is  of  all  Eng- 
lish painters,  and,  perhaps,  of  all 
others,  the  one  who  knew  how  to  re- 
present the  events  of  common  lifb 
with  the  most  humour,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  with  rare  and  profound 
truth.  This  trpth  of  character  is,  how- 
ever, visible  not  only  in  his  conception 
of  a  subject,  but  is  varied  throughout 
in  the  form  and  colour  of  his  figures 
in  a  no  less  masterly  manner."  "  Ho- 
garth [continues  Mr  Cleghom]  stands 
alone  as  an  artist,  having  had  no  pre- 
decessors, rivals,  nor  successors.  He 
is  the  more  interesting,  too,  as  being 
the  first  native  English  artist  of  cele- 
brity. Yet  a  tasteless  public  was 
unable  to  appreciate  his  merits ;  and 
he  was  driven  to  the  necessity  of 
raffling  his  pictures  for  small  sums, 
which  only  partially  succeeded.  In 
spite  of  the  sneers  of  Horace  Walpole 
that  he  was  "more  a  writer  of  comedy 
with  his  pencil  than  a  painter,"  and 
the  epigrammatic  saying  of  Augustas 
Von  Schlegel,  that  ^  he  pamted  ugli- 
ness, wrote  on  beauty,  and  was  a 
thorough  bad  painter,^  he  was  a  great 
and  original  artist,  both  painter  and 
engraver,  whose  works,  cominghometo 
every  man's  understanding  and  feel- 
ings, and  applicable  to  every  age  and 
country,  can  never  lose  their  relish 
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and  interest.  They  are  chiefly  known 
to  the  public  by  his  e tellings  and 
engraviugs,  which,  however,  convey 
a  very  imperfect  idea  of  the  beauty 
and  expresM-iou  of  the  original  paint- 
ings/* We  only  object  to  stress  laid 
upon  his  humonr,  which  is  not  his,  or 
at  least  his  only,  cliaracteristic  iie  was 
a  great  dramatist  of  human  life ;  hu- 
mour was  the  incidental  gift,  tragedy 
the  more  essential.  Who  had  more 
humour,  more  wit  than  Shakspeare, 
and  who  was  ever  so  tragic,  or  so 
employed  his  humour  as  to  set  it 
beside  his  most  tragic  scenes,  with  an 
effect  tliat  made  the  pathos  deeper? 
In  such  a  sense  was  Hogarth  ^' comic.'' 
His  '^  Marriage  a  la  Mode  '*  is  the 
deepest  of  tragedies. 

We  turn  to  Mr  Cleghom's  two  in- 
teresting and  very  nseful  volumes. 
They  give  a  compendious,  yet,  for  ge- 
neral use  and  information,  sufficiently 
elaborate  view  of  architecture,  sculp- 
toro,  and  painting,  from  their  very 
origin  to  their  present  condition. 
We  know  of  no  work  containing  so 
complete  a  view.  If  we  are  disposed 
at  all  to  quarrel  with  his  plan,  it  is 
that  in  every  branch  he  comes  down 
to  too  late  a  time.  And  as  it  is  always 
the  case  with  writers  who  tind  them- 
selves committed  to  the  present  age, 
he  evidently  linds  himself  encumbered 
with  the  detail  which  this  part  of  his 
plan  has  forced  upon  him.  In  matter 
it  will  be  often  found  that  the  present 
age  overpowers  all  preceding,  when 
even  it  is  vastly  inferior  in  import- 
ance. Nor  is  it  very  easy  to  avoid  a 
bias  in  speaking  of  contemporaries  ; 
nor  can  a  writer  safely  depend  upon 
his  own  Judgment  when  he  looks  too 
nearly  and  intimately  on  men  and  their 
works,  and  fears  the  giving  offence 
by  omissions,  or  by  too  qnalitied 
praise.  His  divisions  into  schools, 
with  general  remarks  on  each  at  the 
end,  give  a  very  clear  view,  when 
taken  togetiier,  of  the  history  of  these 
arts ;  and  we  are  rejoiced  to  see  them  — 
architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting 
—thus  in  a  manner  linked  in  history, 
as  they  were  formerly  in  the  minds  and 
genius  of  the  greatest  men.  In  this 
ho  follows  the  good  course  led  by 
Vasari.  In  his  account  of  the  Flemish 
and  Dntch  schools,  there  is  a  strange 
omission  of  the  early  Flemish  painters 
preceding  and  subsequent  to  the  Van 


£yck8,  to  the  time  of  Ribcns ;  nor  is 
the  influence  which  the  brothers  Van 
Eyck  had  upon  art  sn£ScientIy  dis- 
cussed. Wq  propose  at  some  future 
day  to  treat  more  at  length  on  this 
subject,  aud  to  make  extracts  from 
Michiers  very  interesting  little  volume, 
his  ''Peintres  Brugeots."  Even  in  the 
short  account  of  Van  Eyck^s  invention, 
Mr  Cleghom  is  somewhat  careless,  in 
the  omission  of  one  important  little 
word,  sttCy  in  his  extract  from  Vasari, 
who  does  not  exactly  describe  the 
invention  as  ^^  the  result  of  a  mixture 
or  vehicle  composed  of  linseed  oil  or 
nut  oil,  boifed  up  vitk  other  mixtures^^^ 
but  '"''  with  other  mixtures  of  his  oum^ 
Vasari  says,  ^^  e  aggiuntevi  altre  sve 
misturc  feoe  la  vemice,"  &c. 

In  the  following  remarks  on  Greek 
sculptnre  we  And  something  consonant 
to  the  ideas  we  have  ventured  to 
express : — 

^'  A  remarkable  difference  is  observ- 
able in  the  female  ideal,  the  result  of 
that  refined  delicacy  and  purity  of 
taste  evinced  on  all  occasions  by  the 
Greeks.  They  neither  increased  the 
stature,  nor  heightened  the  contours 
of  their  heroines  and  goddesses,  con- 
vinced that  in  so  dojng  they  must 
have  sensibly  impaired  the  beauty, 
modesty,  and  delicacy  of  the  sex. 
In  this  the  Greek  sculptors  conformed 
to  the  rnle  inculcated  by  Aristotle, 
and  uniformly  observed  in  the  Greek 
tragedy,  never  to  make  woman  over- 
step the  modesty  of  the  female  char- 
acter. The  Medicean  Venus  is  but  a 
woman,  though  perhaps  more  beanti- 
fnl  than  ever  woman  appeared  on 
earth.  Another  peculiarity  is  very 
striking.  While  a  great  proportion 
of  the  male  statues,  whether  men, 
heroes,  or  gods,  were  naked,  or  ne^irly 
so,  those  of  the  other  sex,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Vennses,  Graces,  and 
Hours,  were  uniformly  draped  from 
head  to  foot.  Even  the  three  Graces 
by  Socrates,  described  by  Pan  manias 
as  decorating  the  entranoe  to  the 
Acropolis,  were  clothed  in  imitation  of 
the  more  ancient  Graces."  As  to  this 
exception  of  the  Vennses  and  Graces, 
Mr  Cleglwm  seems  to  have  in  some 
degree  misapprehended  the  passage 
relating  thereto  in  Pausimins,  who 
distinctly  says  that  he  knows  not  who 
flrst  sculptnred  or  painted  them  naked, 
but  it  was  after  the  time  of  Socrates. 
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These  Graces  of  Socrates,  bj  the  b5«, 
may  be  the  ^ck,  of  whom  he  speaks 
in  his  dialogne  >vkh  Theodota,  who, 
he  says,  will  not  let  him  rest  day  nor 
night. 

The  number  of  nude  Vennses  would, 
it  may  be  suspected,  scarcely  justify 
the  elegant  complimoui;  in  the  epi- 
gram iu  the  Antbologia — 

Tm/s  rfUf  «*•  fttmff    Ilfte^TtA*;;  h^  mHit '," 

Paris,  Anchisea,  acd  Adonit; — Tlirec, 

Tlireu  only,  did  me  ever  iiakud  huo  : 

But  til  is  Praxiteles — when,  where  did  He  ? 

Our  author  censures  the  scliool  of 
Bernini,  wo  should  have  thought 
justly,  remembering  much  that  has 
been  said  on  the  subject  of  the  unfit- 
ness of  thd  ponderous  material  to 
represent  light  action,  if  we  had  not 
seen  the  Xanthian  marbles  brought 
to  this  country  by  Sir  Charles  Fel- 
lowes,  and  now  deposited  in  the  Bri- 
tish Museum.  The  female  statues 
that  stood  in  the  Tomb  Temple  arc 
exquisite,  and  perhaps  equal  to  any 
Grecian  art,  yet  are  they  represented 
with  flying  drapery.  It  is  diflicult 
to  make  a  nile  which  some  bold 
genius  shall  not  subvert. 

Most  authors  on  art  think  it  neces- 
sary to  descant  upon  liberty,  as  most 
favourable  to  its  advancement.  It  is 
diflicaltto  define  what  liberty  is,  so  that 
every  example  may  be  disputed.  If 
we  take  the  age  of  Pericles,  when  the 
wonders  of  Phidias  were  achieved,  we 
must  not  forget  that  Phidias  himself 
was  treated  by  the  Athenians  with 
such  indignity  that  he  left  thent,  and 
deposited  his  fiaeet  work  at  Corinth. 
The  republic  suspected  him  of  tlueving 
the  gold,  and  he  had  the  precaution, 
knowing  his  men,  to  weigh  the  metal, 
and  work  it  so  as  to  l^  removable. 
We  must  not  forget  tliat  Pericles,  who 
fortunately  in  a  manner  governed 
Athens,  was  obliged  to  plead  on  his 
knees  for  the  life  of  Aspasia,  whose 
ofloncc  was  her  superior  endowments. 
When  Alexander  snbjugatcd  Greece, 
art  still  flouriiihed.  Nor  was  it  crushed 
even  in  the  wars  and  revolts  and  sub- 
jugations by  Cassandcr,  after  the  death 
of  Alexander.  We  should  not  say 
tbat  tte  Augustan  age  was  exactly 
the  age  of  li^rty,  but  it  was  the  age 
of  literature.  The  easier  solution  may 
be,    ^^  Sint  liaecenates,  non  deerunt 


Manmes."  ^Innificent  patronage  will 
often  raise  what  that  state  which 
passes  under  the  name  of  liberty  will 
often  dertroy. 

*'In  the  most  favoured  periods  of 
the  fine  arts,  we  find  patronage  either 
disi>en!sed  by  the  sovereign,  the  state, 
or  the  priesthood  ;  or,  if  a  common- 
wealth, by  the  rulers  who  had  the 
revenues  at  their  command.  Possess- 
ing taste  aud  knowledge  themselves, 
and  appreciating  the  importance  and 
dignity  of  art,  they  selected  the  ar- 
tists whom  they  deeme<l  best  fitted  for 
the  purpose.  The  artists,  again,  re- 
spected and  consulted  their  patrons, 
between  wliom  there  i*eigned  a  mutual 
enthusiasm,  good  understanding,  and 
respect.  Such  were  Pericles,  Alexan- 
der the  Great,  Julius  Ca:isar,  Angns- 
tuA,  Hadrian,  Francis  I.  of  France^ 
Julius  II.,  Lorenzo  aud  Leo  X.  of  the 
Medici,  the  nobles  aud  rulers  of  the 
different  Italian  cities  and  common- 
wealths, the  Koman  Catholic  church 
and  clergy,  Charles  I.  of  England, 
Louia  XIV,  of  France — and  in  onr 
own  times  the  late  aud  present  kings 
of  Prussia,  the  King  of  Bavaria,  Loius 
Philippe  of  France,  and — it  is  gratify- 
ing to  add  —  Queen  Victoria  and 
Prince  Albert  of  Great  Britain.  But, 
indispensable  as  national  patronage 
is,  it  can  have  no  sure  or  permanent 
foundation,  unless  it  be  likewise  sup- 
ported by  the  aristocracy  and  wealthy 
classes.  Instead  of  emanating,  as  in 
the  continental  states,  from  tlie  sove- 
I'eign  and  govemmejit,  patronage  in 
(ireat  Britain  may  bi;  said  to  faavo 
orighiated  with  the  middle  ranks,  and 
to  have  forced  its  way  up  to  the 
higher  classes,  and  even  to  thie  govom- 
ment  itself." 

There  are  interesting  yet  short 
chapters  on  mosaic,  tapestry,  and 
painted  glass ;  subjects  now  demand- 
ing no  little  public  attention,  coming 
again  as  we  are  to  the  taste  for  decora- 
tion. The  ladies  of  England  will  be 
pleased  to  find  thoir  needle- wcH'k  so 
seriously  considered.  Happy  will  it 
be  if  their  idleness  leads  to  a  better 
and  employed  industry.  Doe  praise 
is  bestowed  upon  Miss  Linwood, 
whose  works  are  ranked  with  tho 
Gobelin  tapestry.  We  rememl)cr  see- 
ing many  years  ago  an  invention  that 
promised  great  things — painting,  if  it 
may  be  so  called,  in  wool  work.    It 
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was  the  invention  of  Miss  Thompson, 
and  was  exhibited,  and  we  bcliete 
not  quite  fairly — much  mischief  having 
been  done  to  the  pictures  by  pulling 
out  parts,  either  for  wanton  mutilation, 
or  to  see  the  manner  of  the  working. 
Whether  from  disgust  arising  from  this 
circumstance,  or  at  the  little  encour- 
agement shown  to  it,  the  invention 
seems  to  have  dropped.  Yet  was  the 
effect  most  powerful,  more  to  the  life 
than  any  picture,  in  whatever  material; 
and  from  the  size  of  the  works  pro- 
duced by  the  hands  of  one  person,  we 
should  judge  that  it  is  capable  of  rapid 
execution.  We  have  a  vivid  recollec- 
tion of  a  copy  from  a  picture  by  North- 
cote,  figures  size  of  life,  and  of  the 
head  of  Govartius,  in  the  National  Gal- 
lery. We  are  not  without  hope  that 
this  slight  notice  may  recall  a  very 
effective  mode  of  copying,  at  least,  if 
not  of  producing,  original  works. 

Of  painted  glass,  it  is  remarked, — 

"  The  earliest  notice  of  its  existence 
is  in  the  age  of  l^pe  Leo  III.,  about 
the  year  800.  It  did  not,  however, 
come  into  general  use  till  the  lapse  of 
some  centuries.  The  earliest  speci- 
mens differ  entirely  from  those  of  a 
later  date,  being  composed  of  small 
pieces  stained  with  colour  during  the 
process  of  manufacture,  and  thus  form- 
ing a  species  of  patchwork,  or  rude 
mosaic,  joined  together  with  lead,  after 
being  cut  into  the  proper  shapes."  Mr 
Cleghom  omits  to  say  that  this  more 
perfect  invention  of  painting  on  one 
piece  various  tints  and  colours,  and  re- 
gulating gradations  of  burning,  was  ef- 
fected and  brought  to  perfection  by 
the  same  extraordinary  man  to  whom 
the  world  is  indebted  for  the  invention 
of  oil  painting,  Van  Eyck.  From  the 
discoveries  of  this  extraordinary  man, 
or  rather  these  extraordinary  brothers, 
Van  Eyck,  must  be  dated  the  advance 
in  the  arts,  both  on  glass  and  in  oil- 
colours,  which  brought  to  both  the 
peifection  of  colouring. 

The  wonderful  splendour  added  to 
design  upon  glass,  which  was  so  emi- 
nently practised  at  Venice,  without 
doubt  supplied  to  the  Venetian  school 
an  aim  which  it  could  not  have  had 
under  the  old  tempera  system,  but 
which  the  new  oil  invention  of  Van 
Eyck  sufficiently  placed  within  its 
reach. 

Yet,  in  one  view,  we  may  hence 


date  the  corruption  of  art.  The  se- 
verity of  fresco  was  superseded  by 
the  new  fascination,  and  somewhat  of 
dignity  was  lost  as  beauty  was  more 
decidedly  established.  As  Yery  much 
of  the  splendour  of  glass  painting  waa 
thus  introduced  in  oil,  the  greater  fa- 
cility of  more  correctly  representing 
nature,  and  embodying  ideas  by  de- 
grees of  opacity^  so  gave  the  prefer- 
ence to  oil-painting,  that  not  only  the 
old  tempera  and  fresco  were  soon 
neglected,  but  painting  on  glass  itself, 
ad  if  it  had  done  its  work,  and  trans- 
ferred its  peculiar  beauty,  lost  much 
of  its  repute,  and,  in  no  very  long  time, 
the  processes  to  which  it  owed  its  for- 
mer glory. 

Mr  Cleghom  remarks—"  Within  a 
few  years  it  has  been  much  cultivated 
in  Great  Britain ;  and  the  intended 
application  to  the  decoration  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  will  materially 
conduce  to  its  improvement  and  ex- 
tension." It  is  unquestionably  an  art 
of  the  greatest  importance  in  decora- 
tion. It  has  a  charm  peculiarly  its 
own.  It  dignifies,  it  solemnises  by  its 
own  light,  and  is  capable  of  affecting 
the  mind  so  as  particularly  to  predis- 
pose it  to  the  purposes  of  architecture. 
It  encloses  a  sanctuary,  excluding  the 
very  atmosphere  of  the  outer  world. 
There  is  the  impression  and  the  awe 
of  truth  under  the  searching  and  em- 
bracing light,  that  should  make  the 
utterance  of  a  falsehood  the  more  mean, 
even  sacrilegious.  The  art  that  can 
have  this  power,  nor  is  this  its  only, 
though  its  greater  power,  is  surely  to 
be  cultivated  and  encouraged  exten- 
sively. There  is  now  more  attention 
paid  to  the  architecture  and  decoration 
of  our  churches,  and  a  taste  has  sprung 
up  for  monumental  windows.  We 
cannot  resist,  therefore,  the  temptation 
to  offer  a  few  remarks  upon  the  sub- 
ject, now  that  so  many  mistaken  views 
are  taken  as  to  the  proper  application 
of  this  beautiful  art. 

There  seems  to  be  a  false  idea 
abroad  that  the  painted  window  is  to 
be  predominant,  not  assistant  to  the 
genercd  impression  which  the  archi- 
tecture intends.  In  reality  it  loses,  not 
gains,  power  by  setting  up  for  itself. 
And,  even  in  colours,  it  is  not  to  vie 
with  shop  display  of  colours  "  by  the 
piece,"  nor  to  set  forth  all  its  powers 
at  once  in  a  full  glare  and  blaze,  and 
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too  often  without  other  object  and 
meaning  than  to  display  flags  of  strong 
nnmixed  colours.  A  painted  window 
shoold  be  a  whole,  and  have  no  one 
colour  predominant,  but  be  of  infinite 
depths  and  degrees  of  tint  and  tone 
with  one  tendency.  Nor  should  it 
dm  at  picture-making,  however  it 
may  be  adapted  to  the  emblematical. 
It  should  never  affect  the  absolutely 
real — the  picture  illusion  :  it  is  alto- 
gether of  a  world  of  thought  and  ima- 
gination, belonging  rather  to  the  inner 
mind  of  the  spectator  than  to  his  or- 
dinary thought  or  vision.  The  very 
difficulty  of  the  early  manufacture  was 
an  advantage  to  it,  for  great  brilliancy 
has  resulted  from  the  crossings  and 
hatchings  of  the  leaden  fastenings ; 
and  now  that  wo  are  enabled  to  hang 
np,  as  it  were,  flags  of  colour,  the 
effect  of  those  subduing  subdivisions 
is  gone. 

There  is  such  a  thing,  so  to  speak,  as 
the  genius  of  a  material.  That  genius, 
in  the  case  of  glass-painting,  is  not  for 
picture.  Surely  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
made  a  great  mistake  when,  in  his  win- 
dow for  New  College,  he  designed,  as 
for  canvass,  a  picture,  and  that  for  the 
most  part  without  colour,  which  the 
genius  of  the  material  required.  Nor  by 
the  largeness  of  his  figures,  and  of  the 
whole  as  a  design,  did  he  assist,  or 
indeed  at  all  agree  with,  the  character 
of  the  architecture.  In  such  instances 
many  and  small  parts  should  make 
one  whole,  both  for  the  advantage  of 
the  real  magnitude  of  the  particular 
work,  and  that  the  magnitude  of  the  ar- 
chitecture be  not  lessened— a  method, 
indeed,  which  the  Gothic  architecture 
studiously  followed,  in  which  even 
minute  design  and  dctaU  give  large- 
ness to  all  the  leading  lines.  Day- 
light is  never  to  be  seen— an  imaginary 
light  is  the  all  in  all.  In  this  respect 
it  should  be  like  a  precious  stone, 
which  is  best  seen  in  all  its  infinite 
depths,  in  shade,  out  of  all  common 
glare.  In  the  best  specimens  of  old 
glass-painting  the  positive  and  strong 
colours  were  few,  and  in  small  spaces, 
and  adjoining  them  was  a  frequent 
aiming  at  those  which  were  almost 
opaque, — even  black  and  greens, 
browns  and  purples,  bordering  on 
black.  And  if  emblematic  subjects 
were  represented,  they  were  in  many 
compartments,  as  if  the  window  were 
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a  large  history-book  with  its  many 
pages — a  world  of  curious  emblems, 
no  one  obtrusive.  It  is  bad  taste  to 
fill  up  a  whole  window  with  even 
Raffaelle*s  Transfiguration ;  either  a 
picture  or  a  large  design  is  out  of 
place,  and  dissonant  to  the  genius  of 
the  art.  One  of  the  worst  specimena 
of  painted  window  is  that  in  the 
Temple,  all  self-glorifying,  painted  as 
a  savage  would  paint  himself,  in  flags 
of  colour  as  crude  as  possible.  The 
genius  of  the  art  is  for  innumerable 
subdivisions,  none  obtniding,  lest 
there  be  no  whole.  It  should  be  of 
the  light  of  a  brighter  world  subduing 
itself,  veiling  its  glory,  and  diffusing 
itself  in  mystic  communication  with 
the  inner  mind ;  and  like  that  mind, 
one  in  feeling  with  all  its  varied  depths 
of  thought.  Colour  and  transparency 
are  the  means  of  this  beautiful  art ; 
but  these,  as  they  are  very  powerful, 
require  great  judgment  and  determi- 
nation of  purpose  in  the  use.  The 
interwoven  gold  in  the  old  tapestries 
was  more  effectually  to  separate  the 
character  of  the  material  from  the  too 
close  imitation  of  nature  or  the  picture ; 
so  on  the  transparent  material  of 
glass,  the  crossing,  and  sometimes 
quaintly  formed  lead  lines,  always 
marked,  answer  the  same  purpose. 
Mr  Cleghom  is  too  sparing  of  remarks 
and  information  on  the  art  of  painting 
on  glass,  which  we  the  less  regret,  as 
we  are  shortly  to  have  before  the 
public  the  carefully  gathered  know- 
ledge upon  this  subject  from  the  pen 
and  research  of  Mrs  Merrifield.  His 
chapter  on  tapestry  is  more  full  and 
interesting.  We  have  not  seen  the 
specimens  of  a  new  kind  invented  by 
Miss  King.  It  will  be  a  boon  to  the 
public  if,  in  its  adoption,  it  supersedes, 
with  a  better  richness,  the  Berlin 
work,  at  which  ladies  are  now  so 
unceasingly  and  so  tastelessly  em- 
ployed. The  Art'  Union  speaks  highly 
of  the  invention.  It  is  curious  that, 
in  modem  times,  a  Raffaclle  tapes- 
try should  be  destroyed  to  get  at  the 
gold.  The  anecdote  is  characteristic 
of  the  equally  infidel  French  of  1798 
and  of  the  Jew— excepting  that  the  Jew 
was  ignorant  of  its  value.  Mr  Cleg- 
hom thus  speaks  of  the  celebrated 
cartoon  tapestries — "  They  were  sent 
to  be  woven  at  Arras,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Barnard  Van  Orlay  and 
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enterprise  in  nncnltiTftted  and  vacant 
lands.  What  choice  of  these  i3 
affonled  by  England's  vast  and  mag- 
niticent  colonies!  The  emigrant  may 
select  almost  his  dc^jree  of  latitude. 
And  where  Britannia's  banner  waves, 
and  her  laws  are  paramount,  and  the 
honest,  kindly  Anglo-Saxon  tongno  i.-* 
the  language  of  the  land,  there  surely 
iiee<L4  no  great  effort  of  imagination 
for  a  Briton  to  think  himself  still  at 
home,  thongh  a  thousand  leagues  of 
ocean  roll  between  him  and  his  native 
isle. 

Excepting  that  they  all  more  or  less 
refer  to  the  British  possessions  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  it  were  ditiicult 
to  find  three  books  more  distinct  from 
each  other  in  character  than  those 
whose  titles  we  have  assembled  at  the 
foot  of  last  page.  An  ex- settler,  an  ac- 
complished Ijuly,  and  a  shrewd  sailor, 
have  selected  the  same  moment  for 
the  pablication  of  their  African  expe- 
riences. As  in  gallantry  bound,  we 
give  the  precedence  to  the  lady.  Mrs 
Harriet  Ward,  wife  of  a  captain  of  the 
91st  regiment  of  foot,  is  a  keen-witted, 
high-spirited  person;  and,  like  most 
of  her  sex  when  they  osponse  a  cause, 
a  warm  partisan  of  the  feelings  and 
opinions  of  those  she  loves  and  ad- 
mires. She  is  an  uncompromising 
assailant  of  the  system  pursued  at  the 
Cape,  especially  as  regards  our 
treaties  with  the  Kaffirs,  whom  she 
very  justly  denonnces  as  perfidious, 
bloody,  and  unclean  savages,  un tame- 
able, she  fully  believes,  and  with 
whom  Whig  officials  and  negotiators 
have  been  ridiculously  lenient  and 
confiding.  Although  some  of  her 
views  are  rather  sweeping  and  severe, 
she  is  certainly  right  in  the  main. 
And  we  honour  her  for  her  heartiness 
in  denouncing  the  nauseous  humbug  of 
the  pseudo-philanthropists,  whose 
manoeuvres  have  had  a  most  prejudi- 
cial effect  upon  our  South  African  pos- 
sessions, and  have  given  to  persons  in 
this  country  notions  completely  erro- 
neous concerning  the  rights  and 
MTongs  of  the  Kaffir  question.  But 
whilst  blaming  the  administration  of 
the  colony,  she  finds  the  country  itself 
fair  and  excellent  and  of  great  re- 
source. Heroin  she  differs  from  her 
contemporary,  Mr  George  Nicholson, 
junior.  This  gentleman,  lately  a  set- 
tler at  the  €f^,  cannot  be  too  highly 
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landed  fbr  the  volnme  with  which  he 
has  favoured  the  public.  We  are 
not  quite  sure,  however,  that  the 
public  will  think  as  highly  of  it  as  we 
do.  Our  admiration  is  founded  on 
the  consistency  of  its  tone ;  upon  the 
steady,  well -sustained  grumble  kept 
up  throughout.  The  prefjice  at  once 
prei)osse.ss<Ml  us  in  favour  of  what  was 
to  follow.  Intended,  doubth^ss,  as  a 
dram  of  bitters  to  assist  in  the  diges- 
tion of  the  f*ubs<iquent  sour  repast,  it 
consists  of  general  depreciation  of 
other  works  reganling  the  Cape,  and 
especially  of  one  by  "a  Mr  Chase  " — 
of  sneers  at  "stay-at-home  wiseacres" 
and  hollow  theorists — and  of  a  vagne 
acrusntlon  brought  against  cortain 
colonial  residents  of  "  fomenting  the 
warlike  propensities  of  the  neighbonr- 
ing  barbarians,  to  secure  their  own 
ends,'*  grievously  to  the  detriment  and 
prejudice  of  their  fellow-colonists. 
'•The  peculiar  bent,"  says  Mr  Xichol- 
son,  "  of  ench  anthorV  mind  has,  in 
general,  been  so  far  allowed  to  pre- 
dominate as  to  exclude  the  \\o\^^  of 
forming  a  correct  estimate  of  the 
capabilities  of  the  soil,  climate,  and 
other  interesting  features  of  this  ex- 
tensive countn',  bv  a  penisal  of  their 
works."  Conhl  the  author  of  "  The 
Cai>e  and  its  Colonists"  read  his  book 
with  somebody  else's  eyes,  he  would 
discover  that  his  own  "  peculiar  bent 
has  been  allowed  to  predominate,** 
and  that  the  oonse(iucnces  have  been 
of  the  most  gloomy  description.  Mr 
Nicholsou  is  evidently  a  disappointed 
man.  Either  by  his' fault  or  misfor- 
tune, by  the  force  of  circumstances  or 
his  own  bad  management,  his  attempt 
to  establish  himself  thrivingly  at  the 
Cnpe  resulted  unsatisfactorily;  and 
this  sufficiently  accounts  for  the  gene- 
ral tint  of  bhic  so  conspicuous  in  his 
retrospective  sketch  of  the  scene  of 
his  mishaps.  ITie  particular  spot 
where  these  occurred  was  a  consider- 
able tnict  of  land  (called  a  farm)  in 
the  district  of  Graaf  Keinet,  to  arrive 
at  which  he  steamed  from  Cape 
Town,  where  ho  had  landed  firom 
England,  to  Tort  Elizabeth  in  Algoa 
Bay.  Tlie  dismal  aspect  of  this  bay 
painfully  affected  him.  He  "  had 
read  some  of  the  glowing  descriptions 
given  of  this  part  of  the  country, 
by  persons  whose  interest  it  is  to 
entice  over  settlers  by  any  means, 
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fen  th©  roost  dishonest,  in  order  to    cnnrersion 
bavc  the  bmiefit  of  plucking   t!icm 
\cnvards.     It  is  true  that  I  had  not 
elieved  the  El  Dorado  stories  so  cnr- 
ent  of  tUU  and  other  colonies,  but 
ny  expectations  had  l>een  raided  suf- 
leieiitly  bi^h  to  make  the  disappoint- 
Dit  at  the  really  desolate  appcar- 
of  the   place,   perfect*"     The 
cnt  desolation  is   accompanied 
by'  substantial  disadvantages,  which 
BIr  Nicholson  complacently  enume- 
ates.    Water  is  scarce  and  brackish ; 
here  are  no  vegetables  or  fruit  within 
enty  miles;    hardly  forage  for  a 
earn  of  oxen  ;  the  town  ia  buiit  on 
nd,  of  which  unceasing  clouds  are 
turled   by  prevaknt    strong    ^nnda 
'  L  the  face  of  all  comers,     No  wonder 
bat  the  new  settler^  evidently  indis- 
"  to  bi?  easily  pleased,  made  his 
as  quickly  as  possible  from  so 
a  neighbonrhood.      Shipping 
clft   fiimily,   and  chattels  in   an 
Dx- waggon,  he  jojfully  quitted  Port 
ilizalx'th  on  a  splendid  morning  of 
^he  African  auttimn — that  is  to  say, 
about  the  end  of  March  or  beginning 
of  April,  and  set  out  for  his  property, 
over  a  road  which  he  describes  as  a 
'  sample  of  Cape  causeways,  **  no- 
ing  more  than  a  series  of  parallel 
cks  made  by  the  passage  of  wag- 
ons, from  time  to  time,  through  tlio 
land  and  jmigle."     Finding  little  to 
aotlcc  on  his  way,  ho  takes  the  op- 

at  the 


ortum'ty  of   having  a  fling 

^vhom  he  describes  as 

rm,  althongh  actnated, 

IK   I-  uiiLHig  to  believe,  by  the  best 

intentions.    The  stations  serve  as 

'  ' ^■"^'rcr3  of  the  idlest   and 

\  portion  of  the  coloured 

10  have  only  to  aflect  a 

Itiau   disj>ositiOn   to   find  ready 

pt-mn^  and  retoge.     ^*  No  sooner 

is  a  !  or  other  coloujcd  ser- 

_ran< ,  uted  or  hopelessly  lazy, 

^han  ojr  he  tlics  to  the  nearest  station, 

rhere  he  can  indulge  in  the  greatest 

iixurj'  he  knows  of— that  of  sleeping 

"  her  in  the  sun  or  shade  as  his  in- 

jjon    may  lead    him,  with    the 

lioniil  variation    of  paiticipatlng 

be  ringing  and  praying  exercises 

the  rejriilar    inliabitants    of   the 

'*    *f  e  zealous  propagfitnrs 

,  who  thus   eucouTiige 

ip.u  ria.<M.,t  *.ilenc}8  of  the  uativej?, 

wiw  fiiccc^sfnl  in  thoir  attempts  at 


[Ang. 

it  might  be  accepted  aa 

some  compensation  for  the  temporal 
evils  and  inconvenience  they  aid  to 
inflict  on  a  colony  where  servants  are 
scarce  and  bad.  '  But  this  is  far  from 
being  the  case.  ^U  Nicholson  assurer 
us  (and  we  readily  believe  him)  that 
it  is  %"ery  rare  to  iind  an  individual 
whose  moral  conduct  has  been  im- 
proved by  a  residence  at  a  missionary 
station,  and  that  for  his  part  he  pre- 
fei-s  the  do>vnright  heathen  to  the 
imperfect  convert.  Few  of  these 
colomed  Christians  have  any  distinct 
idea  of  the  creed  they  profess  ;  when 
able,  which  is  seldom,  to  answer 
questions  concerning  its  first  prin- 
ciples, their  replicj^  are  parrot-like  and 
unintelligent.  Against  the  general 
character  of  the  missionaries  notliing 
can  be  said  \  but  they  are  throwing 
away  time,  and  their  employers  are 
wasting  money  which  might  be  em- 
ployed to  far  greater  advantage  in 
England,  or  in  other  c<)untrics  whose 
inhabitants,  eqnally  in  want  of  reli- 
gions instruction,  are  more  capable  of 
receiving  and  comprehending  it  than 
are  the  stolid  ab<:>r)gine8  of  the  Capo 
of  Good  Hope,  Mr  Nicholson  doe4 
not  dwell  upon  the  subject  of  mis- 
sionary labours  in  Afiica,  but  com- 
presses at  the  close  of  a  chapter  his 
opinions,  which  are  s^nnd  and  to  the 
purpose.  Mrs  Ward  says  nothing 
on  the  matter,  and  we  oiu^elves  are 
not  disposed  to  dilate  npon  it,  hav» 
Ing  already  often  taken  occasion 
to  expose  the  folly  of  the  s^-stem 
that  sends  preachers  and  bible- 
mongers  to  the  remotest  comers  of 
the  earth  wlien  such  scope  for  their 
labours  exists  at  home.  Let  us 
return  to  George  Nicholffion,  his  trials 
and  tribulations. 

These  were  manifold ;  and  he  makes 
the  most  of  them.  No  encouraging 
signs  or  omens  cheeied  his  progress 
through  the  land,  bidding  his  heai't  beat 
high  with  hope.  At  two  days'  journey 
from  Port  Elizabeth  he  halted  for  the 
night  at  a  farm  belonging  to  an  Eng- 
lishman of  independent  property,  who 
received  hira  hospitably,  but  assured 
him  that  sheop-breedlng  was  a  hope- 
less speculation,  owing  to  th«^  bad 
]  V  ,  to  the  bushy  tangled 
1  tho  country,  aud  lo  the 
iivMi.i-,  ihrrn  f:t]1itl  wolves,  who  are 
most  dci^i  r !    :         ^\ii  he  proceeded  ^ 
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pastorage  improyed,  but  other  plagaes 
were  apparent.    In  some  places  water 
was  as  scarce  as  in  an  Arabian  desert, 
and  as  mnch  prized— collected  in  pits 
and  husbanded  with  the  utmost  care. 
*'  The   maps  of  the  colony  indicate 
rivers  of  the  most  encouraging  de- 
scription in  this  part  of  the  country. 
But  the  district  itself  presents  only  a 
series  of  dry  water-courses,  leaving 
evident  traces  of  their  capability  of 
containing  water  for  some  hours  after 
storms."    These  sandy  and  deceitful 
gullies  intersect "  a  frightful  country, 
which  can  only  be  described  as  a  suc- 
cession of  low  undulations,  covered 
with  large  shingles,  between  which  the 
most  debauched-looklng  stunted  tufts 
of  the  poisonous  and  prickly  euphorbia, 
with  here  and  there  a  magnificent 
scarlet-headed  aloe,  forced  their  way." 
We  are  at  a  loss  to  know  what  the 
ex-colonist  here  means  by  the  epithet 
*'debauched-looking,"  unless  he  in- 
tends some  obscure  allusion  to  the 
thirsty  and  disreputable  aspect  of  the 
brambles,  remote  as  they  were  from 
the  vicinity  of  any  water  except  one 
spring   of  "Harrowgate,  which,  to 
judge  from  the  nasty  effluvium  it  pro- 
dnoed,  must  have  been  possessed  of 
rare  healing  qualities."    The  severe 
droughts  are  the  destruction  of  the 
settlers,  entailing  terrible  losses  and 
oflen  total  ruin,  and  their  pernicious 
effects  are  aggravated  by  flights  of 
locusts.    These  the  farmers  do  what 
they  can  to  keep  off  by  smoky  fires 
and  other  means,  sometimes  with  suc- 
cess ;  but  even  when  the  insect  cloud 
pass  over  a  field  without  ravaging  it, 
they  leave  a  memento  of  their  transit 
in  the  shape  of  innumerable  eggs.    In 
due  time  the  young  generation  come 
forth,  and  bemg  wingless  cannot  be 
driven   away,  but   hop   about   and 
ravage  every  thins  till  their 'wings 
grow,  and  a  gale  of  wind  takes  them 
off  to  fresh  pasturage.    Mrs  Ward's 
description  of  a  flight  of  locusts  is 
remarkably  striking,  and  given  with 
a  vigour  of  phrase  not  often  found 
in  the  productions  of  a  female  pen. 

*'The  fint  two  years  of  our  sojourn 
here,  the  loonsts  devastated  the  land. 
The  prophet  Joel  describes  this  dreadful 
visitation  as '  like  the  noise  of  chariots  on 


the  tops  of  mountains/  <  like  the  noise  of 
a  flame  of  fire  that  dcYonreth  the  stubble^' 
as  '  a  strong  people  set  in  battle  array  ;• 
and  any  one  who  has  ridden  through  a 
cloud  of  locusts  must  admit  the  descrip- 
tion to  be  as  true  as  it  is  sublime.  On 
one  occasion,  at  Fort  Peddie,  the  cloud, 
flickering  between  us  and  the  missionary 
station,  half  a  mile  distant,  dazzled  our 
eyes,  and  veiled  the  buildings  from  our 
sight ;  at  last  it  rose,  presenting  its  effects 
in  some  acres  of  barren  stubble,  which 
the  sua  had  lit  up  in  all  the  beauty  of 
bright  green  a  few  hours  before.  Verilyi 
the  hearens  seemed  to  tremble,  and  the 
sky  was  darkened  by  this  '  great  army/ 
which  passed  on,  *  every  one  on  his  way,' 
neither '  breaking  their  ranks  nor  thrust- 
ing one  another.'  So  they  swept  on, 
occupying  a  certain  space  between  the 
heavens  and  the  earth,  and  neither 
swerving  from  the  path,  extending  the 
mighty  phalanx,  nor  pausing  in  the 
course :  the  noi&e  of  their  wings  realising 
the  idea  of  a  'flaming  blast,'  and  their 
whole  appearance  typifying  God's  terrible 
threat  of  a '  besom  of  destruction.' 

"*They  shall  walk  every  one  in  his 
path!'  Nothing  turns  them  from  it. 
And  if  the  traveller  endeavours  to  force 
his  way  through  them  with  unwonted 
rapidity,  he  is  sure  to  suffer.  I  have 
ridden  for  miles  at  a  sharp  gallop  through 
their  legions,  endeavouring  to  beat  them 
off  with  my  whip,  but  all  to  no  purpose  I 
Nothing  turns  them  aside,  and  the  poor 
horses  bend  down  their  heads  as  against 
an  advancing  storm,  and  make  their  way 
as  best  they  can,  snortmg  and  vTrithing 
under  the  infliction  of  sharp  blows  on  the 
face  and  eyes,  which  their  riders  endea- 
vour to  evade  with  as  little  success.  You 
draw  a  long  breath  after  escaping  fh>m  a 
charge  of  locusts;  and  looking  around 
you,  you  exclaim  with  the  prophet,  *  The 
land  is  as  the  Garden  of  Eden  before 
them,  and  behind  them  a  desolate  wilder- 
ness ;  yea,  and  nothing  shall  escape 
them  I'" • 

Mr  Nicholson's  location  included  a 
tolerable  house  with  mud  floors  and 
reed  ceilings,  and  thirtv-five  thousand 
acres  of  mountain  and  plain,  having 
the  reputation  of  one  of  Uie  best  farms 
in  the  district.  The  cost  of  this  was 
about  £2000;  and  the  property  was 
calculated  to  maintain  five  or  six 
thousand  sheep,  four  hundred  oxen^ 
besides  horses.  There  were  four 
small  ^springs,  allowing  the  cultiva- 
tion of  about  sixteen  acres  of  good 
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BoiL  Mr  NkbohMD^  Bot  wishing  to 
OTerbcurden  the  land,  bought  onlj 
three  thousand  sheep,  with  cattle  in 
proportion^  and  began  the  life  (de- 
scribed bj  him  as  most  discom^agin^ 
and  nnprofitable)  of  a  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  sheep-farmer.  Melancholy  in- 
deed is  the  account  he  gives  of  the 
profits  and  losses  of  that  occupation. 
In  the  first  place,  high  wages  and 
good  keep  are  scarcely  sufficient  in- 
ducement to  the  lazy  Hottentots  to 
take  service ;  and  when  they  are  pre- 
Tailed  upon,  they  are  scarce  worth 
having.  They  are  sent  to  the  hills 
with  the  flocks,  which  they  have  to 
protect  from  beasts  of  prey,  always 
on  the  look-out  for  a  bit  of  straggling 
mutton.  They  themselves,  however, 
are  conspicuous  for  their  rapacity, 
and  by  no  means  remarkable  for 
honesty ;  and  doubtless  many  a  stray 
sheep  is  debited  to  the  hy^ias,  of 
whose  disappearance  the  Hott^tots 
could  give  a  very  good  account.  The 
wild  animals,  however — panthers, 
jackals,  hyenas,  and,  in  some  dis- 
tricts, lions — are  amongst  the  settler'^s 
worst  foes.  These  prowUng  camivora 
preclude  the  possibility  of  leaving 
sheep  out  of  doors  after  dark;  and^ 
even  when  penned,  the  fleecy  family 
can  hardly  be  considered  safe.  ^^  Iji 
stormy  weather/^  saith  Nicholson, 
**my  walled  pens,  although  well 
bushed  at  t(^,  and  above  six  feet 
high,  did  not  sufficiently  protect  me 
from  great  losses  by  the  hyenas, 
which,  on  such  occasions,  would  often 
jump  over  and  kill  sheep,  and  often 
carry  one  off  in  their  mouths."  This 
latter  feat  is  rather  astounding;  but 
no  matter,  let  us  pass  on  to  the  next 
grievances  of  the  unfortunate  settler 
and  sheep-farmer,  grievances  not  pe- 
culiar to  himself,  but  shared  by  all 
whose  evil  star  guides  them  to  the  land 
of  locusts  and  hyenas.  The  diseases  of 
sheep  are  numerous  and  fatal — scab, 
consumptive  wasting,  inflammation 
of  the  lungs,  violent  inflammatory  epi- 
demics, poisonous  bushes  and  hail- 
stones, drought  and  thunderbolts.  "  I 
recollect  one  of  my  neighbours  losing 
npwards  of  three  hundred  valuable 
sheep  in  a  few  minutes  from  the  effects 
of  a  hailstorm.  Another  farmer,  living 
at  no  great  distance  from  me,  lost 
fifteen  hundred  sheep  in  one  season 
from  drought ;  and  on  my  own  farm, 


shortly  beft>re  I  became  possessed  of 
it,  four  hundred  sheep  were  destroyed 
by  lightning  in  a  moment."  Doubt- 
less such  mishaps  as  these  do  occur^ 
but  there  is  something  particularly 
painful  in  Mr  Nicholson^s  lugubrious 
style  of  piling  them  up,  without  inter- 
mixture of  the  smallest  crumb  of 
comfort  for  any  unhai^y  indLvidoals 
planning  emigration  to  the  Cape. 
Bid  he  but  vaunt  the  tender  haunches 
and  juicy  saddles,  the  fine  and  profit- 
able wool  yielded  by  the  remnant  of 
these  afflicted  flocks!  But  touching 
the  mutton  he  is  mute ;  and  as  regards 
the  produce  of  the  fleeces,  he  {^dges 
himself  that,  under  the  most  favour- 
aUe  circumstances,  they  never  yield 
more  than  four  per  cent  on  the  value 
of  the  flock — a  small  enough  remune- 
ration, as  it  appears  to  us,  unlearned, 
we  confess,  in  ways  of  woollen.  Bat 
we  have  not  yet  got  to  the  worst 
of  the  story.  Supposing  a  farmer 
fortunate,  and  that  his  flocks  escape 
the  multifarious  evils  above  enume- 
rated— that  they  are  spared  by  the 
lightning's  blast,  the  big  hailstones, 
the  inflammatory  epidemic,  and  all 
the  rest  of  it.  Not  upon  that  account 
may  he  rub  his  hands  in  jubilation, 
and  reckon  upon  a  good  dip  and  high 
prices.  He  gets  up  one  morning  and 
finds  his  sheep  converted  into  goats, 
or  something  little  better.  ^^  Woolled 
sheep  have  a  natural  tendency  to 
deterioration  in  this  climate ;  and  in  a 
few  generations,  notwithstanding  the 
greatest  care,  the  wool  begins  to 
show  a  tendency  to  assimilate  itself 
to  the  hairy  nature  of  the  coat  which 
is  the  natund  covering  of  the  indige- 
nous animal."  So  that,  upon  the 
whole,  Mr  Nicholson  inclines  to  prefer 
goats  to  sheep,  as  stock,  if  properly 
attended  to,  and  the  utmost  possible 
numbers  kept.  The  profit  is  made 
out  of  the  skin^  fat,  and  flesh,  and 
^^  those  carcasses  not  required  for  food, 
might  be  boiled  down  for  tallow."  He 
pertiaps  overlooks,  in  this  calculation, 
"  the  scarcity  and  bad  quality  of  the 
fuel,  composed  of  the  dung  dag  out  of 
the  sheep  pens,  and  stacked  for  the 
purpose."  The  present  system,  how- 
ever, evidently  does  not  answer,  judg- 
ing from  his  statement  that  there  is 
not  "  one  sheep-farmer  in  the  Eastern 
Province  (depending  on  the  profits  of 
his  farm)  who  is  either  contented  with 
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the  resnlts  of  his  fwrming^  or  is  not 
grievoiiBly  indebted  to  hi»  storekeeper, 
except  among  the  old-established  and 
primitiye  Dutch  families,  who  spend 
no  money  in  manufactures,  and  have 
but  little  to  spend,  had  they  the  habit." 
Is  it  unfaur  to  argue,  from  this  para- 
graph, the  absence,  on  the  part  of  the 
£nglish  colonists,  of  that  frugal  sim- 
plicitj  of  living  essential  in  a  new 
country  ?  A  man  settling  in  a  country 
Hke  the  Cape,  should  be  prepared  to 
resign  not  only  luxuries,  but  many 
thii^^  which  in  Europe  are  deem^ 
positive  necessaries  of  life,  but  which, 
In  the  forest  and  prairie,  may  well  be 
dispensed  with.  We  infer,  from  cer- 
tain  passages  in  Mr  Nich<^soa's  book, 
that  he  and  his  fellow-colonists  were 
rather  above  their  position,  too  ad- 
dicted to  the  comforts  of  England  to 
submit  to  the  privations  of  Africa,  and 
that  they  augment^  their  expenses 
by  procuring  alleyiationa  which  their 
primitive  Dutch  neighbours  cheerfully 
dispensed  with.  T^e  Dutchmen,  Mr 
Nicholson  tells  us,  spend  no  money  in 
manufactures.  Then  the  English  set- 
tlers^ wives  were  evidently  quite  out 
of  their  dement  in  the  bush,  or  as  oc- 
cupants (tf  houses  mud-floored  and 
roofed  with  reeds.  "  I  have  never," 
says  Mr  Nicholson,  ^  seen  an  English 
woman  in  the  odony,  at  all  rused 
above  the  very  poorest,  who  did  not 
complain  bitterly  oi  the  inconvenience 
she  endured  when  living  on  a  farm ; 
and  I  reaUy  know  nothing  more  affect- 
ing than  the  sight  of  the  often  elegant- 
minded  and  well-educated  sheep- 
fiurmer's  wife  struggling  with  the 
drudgery  of  her  situation,  and  repining 
fruitlessly  at  the  deceptive  accounts 
which  had  induced  her  husband  to 
seek  his  fortune  in  South  Africa." 
Here  we,  perhaps,  have  a  clue  to  one 
cause  of  the  jaundiced  view  the  ex- 
settler  takes  of  things  at  the  Cape. 
The  impossibility  of  obtaining  the  re- 
quisite domestic  servants  drove  Mrs 
Nicholson  from  the  sheep -farm  in 
Graaf  Rcinet  to  the  more  agreeable 
residence  of  Cape  Town,  at  a  distance 
of  eight  hundred  miles ;  and  thence- 
forward her  husband  divided  his  time, 
as  best  he  could,  be|;ween  domestic 
and  farming  duties.  This  seems  an 
imcomfortable  state  of  things.  The 
want  of  the  mastcr^s  eye  must  have 
been  sadly  felt  at  the  frunoi  during  his 


visits  to  Cape  Town,  and  he  must 
have  lost  much  time  and  some  pa- 
tience in  weary  eight-hundred- mile 
journeys,  performed,  for  the  most 
part,  on  horseback. 

The  Kaffir  war  is,  of  course,  a  pro- 
minent subject  in  the  three  books 
before  us.  We  find  least  of  it  in  that 
of  Lieutenant  Barnard,  whose  narra- 
tive is  chiefly  of  things  at  sea,  and 
most  in  Mrs  Ward's  volumes,  which 
consist  principally  of  details  of  that 
unsatisfactory  contest.  Mrs  Ward 
and  Mr  Nicholson  concur  in  attri- 
buting to  Whig  mal- administration, 
and  to  the  unwise  treaties  of  Sir 
Andries  Stockenstrom,  the  numerous 
disasters  that  of  late  years  have 
afflicted  the  Cape,  and  the  bloody 
and  inglorious  struggle  that  has  cost 
this  country  upward  of  three  millions 
sterling.  Here,  again,  is  to  be  traced 
the  hand  and  mischief-making  t<Migue 
of  the  pseudo-philanthropists.  By 
those  tender-hearted  gentry  was  the 
original  impulse  given  to  the  series  of 
changes  which  have  done  so  much 
towards  the  ruin  of  a  prosperous 
colony.  First  came  a  scream  about 
the  ill-treated  Hottentots.  These 
were  certainly  often  ill-used  by  their 
Dutch  masters,  but  that  was  surely 
no  reason  for  emancipating  them,  by 
one  summary  ordinance,  from  every 
species  of  restraint.  This,  however, 
was  the  course  adopted ;  and  forthwith 
the  Hottentot,  by  nature  one  of  the 
most  indolent  of  animals,  spumed 
work,  and  took  to  idleness  and  dram- 
drinking.  Since  that  fatal  day,  the 
race  has  degenerated  and  dwindled, 
and  no  doubt  it  will  ultimately  be- 
come extinct.  Having  thus,  greatly 
to  the  detriment  and  inconvenience  df 
the  colonists,  procured  the  Hottentots 
liberty,  or  rather  Ikense,  the  sympa- 
thisers extended  theii*  charitable  exer- 
tions to  Kaffirland.  What  pretext 
eiisted  for  this  new  crusade  does  not 
exactly  appear,  but  its  result  was 
even  more  mischievous  than  their  in- 
terference with  the  Hottentots.  The 
Kaffirs  were  told  of  grievances  they 
previously  never  had  dreamed  of,  they 
were  rendered  unsettled  and  dissa- 
tisfied, (greedy  and  rapacious  they 
already  were,)  and  at  last  they  poured 
into  the  colony,  sweeping  off  the  flocks 
and  herds,  murdering  the  peaceable 
settler,  and  setting  the  flaming  brand 


f  hiB  roof-tree.    This  iQcnraiOQ,  the 

nlii  of  thoosandd,  at  an  ciul,  the  co- 

ovdstB  set  to  work  to  repair  damages^ 

opiog  for  ix?ac«  oBd  a  return  of  pro- 

iBperity^  when  a  new  calamity  carae 

npon  tliem.  Mrs  Ward  shall  describe  it. 

*'  Suddenly  tliore  waa  a  voice,  which 
went  through  itll  the   countries  of  the 
known  earth,  cryltig  alouJ,  *  Let  the  fllaT«» 
be  tree  i*  Sooieties  i^cnt  forth  their  ragged 
regimeaU,  with  banners  on  which  the 
ni^gro  was  depicted  as  an  interesting  child 
of  nature,  chained  and  emaciated,  whiiwt 
a  rnfflan  bc^iJe  him  held  the  lash  over 
his  head.    'The  people'  really  imagined 
that  the  sugar  phntatious  wf^re  worked 
Jbj  lanky  negroes,  haudcuflVd  one  to  an- 
other.   Elderly  ladies,  who  abased  their 
eighbonra  over  their  bohea,  rejoiced  in 
he  proBpeci  of  'emancipatioti  and  cheap 
^Bogar/  and  the  people,  the  dear  *  people,' 
iirpected  to  get  it  for  nothing.  The  Dutch 
vere  i|iiit«  ready  to  listen  to  the  voice 
Ihat  oried  ^&hanie'  at  the  idea  of  seizing 
•nr  fellow-creatures,  packing  them  like 
iierringd  in  ^lave-ships^and  bartering  them 
'n  the  market.     But  how  to  set  about  the 
emedy  .should  hare  been  considered.  The 
fchaiu  Wdi  broken,  and  the  people  of  £og- 
iand    hurraed    to    their   hearts'   content, 
fcanwhile,  what  became  of  the  alave  I 
It  he  wae  young  and  vicious,  away  he 
wcnt^he  wjis  hia  own  ma^iter.    He  was 
free — he  liad  the  world  before  him  where 
to  chooee.    Whether  true  or  false,  he  wns 
persuaded  he   had  been   ill  used.     So, 
whilst  hia  portrait,  with  a  broken  chain, 
~{ limbs,  eyes  uplifted  to  heaven,  and 
I  clasped  in  speechless  gratitude,  was 
1  about  the  wtreet^  of  our  manufac- 
'log  towns  in  Engkod,  (where  there 
more  starvation  in  one  street  than 
among  the  whole  of  the  South  African 
blave  population,)  the  origiu^Ll  of  the  pic- 
Hure  waft  squatted  beside  the  Kaffir's  fire, 
thinking  his  meal  of  parched  com  but 
or  stuff  after  the  palatable  disbea  he 
1  been  permitted  to  cook  for  himself 
1  the  boer*s  or  tradeiman*ii  kitchen/'* 

And  the  fit);^al,  hard-working 
^Putchmen,  an  excellent  ingredient  in 
Ihc  pojuilation  of  a  young  countrjt 
Rnding  themselves  deprived  of  their 
«lave»,  iQ^utBcicntly  compensated,  and 
in  fifty  ways  prejudiced  and  inconve- 
nienced by  the  clumsy  and  injudicious 
manner  in  which  the  emancipation 
bltd  ^  d  out,  breaded  over  the 

an^  them,  and  began   to 

grate  arru.^  varions  branches  of 
Orango  rirer  towards  the  north-east 


Kqffirlcmd,  ^^^^^^F  [Aag. 

comer  of  the  colony,  and  finally  be- 
yond its  bcmndary,  preferring  con- 
sttiut  warfare  with  the  Kaffirs,  en- 
tailed upon  them  by  the  change,  to 
submigsiou  to  the  new  and  vexations 
ordinances,  and  to  the  enactments  of 
the  Stockenstrom  treaties.  These 
were  in  the  hipjhest  degree  absurd, 
although  their  framer  wa^  rewarded 
by  a  pension  and  title^  as  if  be  had 
done  the  state  some  service,  instead 
of  baying  actually  been  the  main  cause 
of  the  last  Kaffir  war.  A  ridiculous 
report  got  abroad,  credited  largely  by 
stay -at -home  phtlaiitiiropists,  and 
heartily  laughed  at  by  all  who  had 
any  real  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
that  the  Kaffirs  were  a  mild,  peaceable, 
and  ill-used  people— in  Exeter- Hall 
phrase,  "  a  pastoral  and  patriarchal 
race."  **  It  was  imagined,"  says  "Mr 
Nicholson,  "  that  they  possessed  a 
strong  sense  of  honour  and  probity, 
and  only  desired  to  be  gnaranteed 
irom  the  tyranny  of  the  colonists, 
(poor  lambs  I)  ;  and  a  determination 
was  accordingly  come  to,  to  make 
treaties  with  the  chiefs,  the  perform- 
ance of  which  could  only  be  secured 
by  their  honourable  observance  of 
what  was  detrimental  to  the  interesta 
of  themselves  and  their  people,  as  they 
understood  it/'  Now  the  truth  of  the 
matter  is^  that  a  more  vicious  and 
treacherous  race  than  the  Kaffirs  wonld 
be  sought  in  vain  upon  the  face  of  the 
inhabited  earth.  They  unite  every 
evil  quality.  **The  stalwart  KafRr," 
says  Mrs  Ward,  **  with  his  powerful 
form  and  air  of  calm  dignity,  beneath 
which  are  concealed  the  deepest  cun- 
ning and  the  meanest  principles. 
Some  call  the  Kaffir  brave.  He  is  a 
thief,  a  liar,  and  a  beggar,  ready  only 
to  fight  in  ambosh  ;  and  although,  to 
use  the  common  expression,  be  ^  dim 
game,*  his  calmness  is  the  result  of 
snllenness.''  Cunning  La  the  most 
prominent  characteristic  of  this  pleas- 
iug  savage.  **  It  makes  them,"  says 
Lieutenant  Barnard/*  fully  aware  of 
the  humanity  of  the  English  charac* 
ter,  which  prevents  na  from  killing 
an  unarmed  man;  so,  when  they 
find  themselves  taken  unawares,  they 
throw  their  arms  into  the  bosh,  pre- 
tend to  be  friendly  Kaffirs,  and,  in  all 
probability,  fire  on  our  troops  when 
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they  get  to  a  convenient  distance." 
It  also  taught  them,  dnring  the  former 
war,  that  they  had  no  chance  against 
Eoropeans  unless  they  could  procure 
firearms ;  to  have  time  to  get  these, 
they  joyfully  concluded  a  treaty,  and 
would  have  done  so  on  far  less  favour- 
able terms,  never  intending  to  abide 
by  them.  But  those  made  were  not 
sufficiently  stringent  to  keep  even 
civilised  borderers  in  check.  Some 
were  langhed  at,  others  evaded,  whilst 
a  third  class  defeated  their  own  object. 
Here  is  the  twenty-fonrth  article,  as 
a  sample  of  the  last-named  sort : — "  If 
any  person  being  in  pursuit  of  crimi- 
nals or  depredators,  or  property  stolen 
by  them,  shall  not  overtake  or  recover 
the  same  before  he  shall  reach  the 
said  line,  (colonial  boundary;)  and 
provided  he  can  make  oath  that  he 
traced  the  said  criminals,  &c.  across 
a  particular  spot  on  said  line ;  that 
the  property,  when  stolen,  was  pro- 
perly guarded  by  an  armed  herdsman ; 
that  the  pursuit  was  commenced  im- 
mediately after  such  property  was 
stolen  ;  that,  if  the  robbery  was  com- 
mitted in  the  night,  the  property  had 
been  (when  stolen)  properly  secured 
in  kraals,  (folds,)  stables,  or  the  like ; 
and  that  the  pursuit,  in  such  case,  was 
commenced  (at  latest)  early  next 
morning,  such  person  shall  be  at 
liberty  to  proceed  direct  to  the  poAoft*, 
(Kaffir  police  I")  and  (we  abridge  the 
verbiage)  to  make  his  affidavit  and 
continue  his  pursuit,  ^''provided  he  do 
not  go  armed,  or  accompanied  by  armed 
British  subjects,''^  Was  there  ever 
■any  thing  more  absurd  than  the 
formalities  here  prescribed  for  the  re- 
covery of  property  from  a  set  of  cattle- 
lifters,  in  comparison  with  whom  a 
Scottish  borderer  of  the  olden  time 
was  a  man  of  truth  and  conscience, 
and  a  respecter  of  neighbours*  rights  ? 
It  explains,  if  it  does  not  quite  justify, 
the  fierce  personal  attack  made  by 
Nicholson  the  sheep-farmer  upon  the 
negotiator  of  such  foolish  treaties, 
whom  he  designates  pretty  plainly, 
without  positively  naming  him.  JVlrs 
Ward,  too  lady-like  and  well-bred 
to  descend  to  personalities — save  in 
the  case  of  Kaffirs,  whom  at  times  she 
does  most  lustily  vituperate — contents 
herself  with  blaming  acts  without 
attacking  individuals.  The  wily 
Kaffirs,  with  whom  theft  is  a  virtue, 


were  not  slow  to  discover  the  facilities 
affbrded  them,  and  stole  cattle  to  a 
greater  extent  than  ever.  Persuade<L 
moreover,  that  such  regulations  could 
be  prompted  only  by  the  weakness  of 
the  framers,  they  looked  forward  with 
glee  to  overrunning  the  entire  colony 
at  their  leisure.  They  only  waited 
till  they  should  have  sufficient  muskets 
and  cartridges.  These  they  easily 
obtained ;  there  was  no  lack  of  un- 
patriotic white  traders  ready  and 
willing  to  supply  them.  This  done, 
the  warwhoop  was  raised,  and  hosti- 
lities recommenced, — the  Kaffirs  con- 
fident of  victory.  There  had  been  so 
much  parleying  and  lawyers'-work 
with  them,  threats  had  so  often  been 
uttered  and  so  seldom  carried  out, 
that  the  savages  had  formed  an  im- 
mense idea  of  their  own  consequence 
and  power.  Whilst  the  hollow  peace 
lasted,  their  constant  and  imperious 
cry  was  "-B<w«i7a/"  Give! — when 
the  mask  of  friendship  was  thrown 
aside,  they  burst  into  the  colony,  de- 
solating in  their  progress  as  a  swarm 
of  locusts;  and  if  assailed  by  the 
scanty  forces  that  could  at  first  be 
brought  against  them,  they  plunged 
into  the  tangled  bush,  and,  with 
levelled  gun  and  assegai,  shouted 
"  IzapaP^  Come  on !  From  the  evi- 
dence of  Mrs  Ward's  own  pages,  we 
think  she  hardly  does  them  justice 
in  classing  them  with  poltroons. 
They  appear  to  have  made  good  fight 
on  many  occasions.  And  if  the  white 
feather  be  so  conspicuous  an  ornament 
in  their  savage  head-dress,  on  what 
ground  can  she  claim  such  great  credit 
for  the  troops  that  overcame  them, 
and  talk  of  the  war  as  one  "  not  so 
noble  in  its  details  as  those  of  the  days 
of  Napoleon,, but  far  more  glorious  in 
its  results."  Here  she  evidently 
writes  from  the  heat  and  impulse  of 
the  moment,  as  she  does  in  some  other 
parts  of  her  book.  To  this  we  do  not 
object,  but  rather  prefer  it  to  the  cau- 
tious and  circumspect  manner  in  which 
most  writers,  especially  male  ones, 
would  have  extolled  the  deeds  of  the 
South  African  army,  whose  sole  oppor- 
tunities of  distinction  were  in  petty 
skirmishes  with  undisciplined  and 
naked  barbarians.  Not  that  the 
Elaffirs  could  be  considered  as  foes  of 
the  most  contemptible  class.  With  -a 
monkey-like  faculty  of  imitation,  they 


II vo    heard    v* 
Urowiiig   ont 
qtial  lormrov 

AttCTIipt     -1 

access.     T'  '- 
keen  to  c 


Kught  ii]H|BMM:»  <^^  European 
ctics.      "T5Sy~%  day/'  we  qnote 
Ir  BariiArd,  '*  Uicy  get  mare  e3ip<*rt 
,  the  iiae  of  fire-nnii?^  ami  are  ob!;«?r* 
(ant  of  our  lca<l  movemeul^.  tlisU  I 
'        'I  I'    their 
^    quite 
v..       Tlicy 
of  ton  ^vitli 
n  tricJc  witit 
irtit^t^  of  tlie 
I  ittle  jjraziiJ^ 
I  j't,  ill  which  thij-y 
,  null  wli(>n   their 
Dt«  Jippraach,  t^sne  f<jrlh  and 
thctn.      In  this^  muiiiK'r   were 
FitrapptHl   Captain   Gibsuii  and    i>r 
ig»eil,  (if  tUeRiilci*,  aud  the  Honour- 
Mr   Chetvnvnd,   who,  as  new- 
to  the  colony,  wvrc  not  tip  to 
bftcktieyed  dcooy.  T\w  Kuffir^  on 
I  other  hand,  are  loo  cunning  to  be 
ftfi*m   taken    nnawiires,  althou^^h   wc 
rn^i  of  a  few  sncccssfiil  ^'nrpris^e^  in 
ij*sWar<r     '  It  ofthecanrpiiign, 

JCoiond    r-  the  jjjalUnt  wrn- 

Imanderoi  tm-  v  ijm  iuoimt»xl  Kifle^  is 
Itlie  hwro  of  one  i>f  thes*c,  n|x»n  which 
Mrs  WarU  dwr"-  "•''•  iM^cnlinr  C4>«i- 
pLaccncy,     A    :  iouoftrm>ps 

bud  halted  tobi,  , .,  ,  ^  i-cn  an  officer's 
bome  ran  away,  nnd  carrie^J  him  over 
A  hill.  pMvt  \  *'  clump  of  Kattird  '^  six: 
I  /,      R4.MuiJig    in    with 

L  y,  ha  duelled  back  and 

iiiii'i  \a^  ic]nM.  What  ensued  is 
ili'M  liUi  .1  ill  appropnatc  Htyle  by  our 
M  aiid  daeiiinjk'  anthoresd. 
^Ciilonal  8<iBier«^et  lifted  \m  cap  finom 
bead,  g»vc  tliree  heart v  cheerw  and 
«d,  *  Major  Gtbsonc,  (7th  Drm(<x»n 
SiiArdB»)  return  cacliisiefs  <lr»w  swords, 
barge  !*  *  Hurrah  i*  wm  ech<M!d  b»ck  ; 
'  on  tbey  daBbed,dra^oii»«  Capecorjiay 
~  are,  UottCDiot^i  and  riiigos.  Tlitfy 
I  the  6oeiny  up  nnd  in  po^iiioa.  f^udh 
Vih]^Q  I  llic  rttmlry  tlanhed  througb 
hf»  ^Is'iUnx  of  KiifRrs,  antJ  for  want  of 
try   trt  sup|H>rt   i'  "     " 

!     A  Il<>tt4»nl«i 
pviuruv  CafM  6*rp6,  hav 
,  bitn  U»  takt  earo  <>i 
^aafebii  aworti,  anl 

Tk9n  waa  greM  *ian|;  i 

I  thp  pnemy,    ,    «    »    ,    .    -"^  - 

if  I  tiot  ei«afi«  f<ell  down  4^ X' 

\  for  mercy  :  there  was  a 

imm  oT    unnttigitiibhv^tbey  would 

^jiabbcd  any  one  who  approachad 

mough  to  th«iii  to  «ilW  a  kind  word. 

had  all  bad  <nHnifh,  howe^irr,  of 

[  a  •craibiiied  forot  of  dfagaom  and 


Cape  fsorp«^  and  no  doubi  the  latter  tncd 
to  anrpaM  thcra«eheB.  Those  gallant 
little  Tottiea  are  an  untiring  suid  dftcr- 
p.in.Mi  liiiui.  How  little  do  we  know  iu 
i  I  the  ooujrage  and  emartne^s  of 

i  ULOtl" 

A  very  wholesome  lesion  for  tho 
Kaftirs^  two  hundrwl  of  whom  wcro 
kilkvl^aird  agood  many  more  wounded, 
but  rather  an  inglonotis  victory  for 
I'egfulnr  caralry— so,  at  least,  It  strikes 
\\h,  wfjcn  we  contemplate,  in  one  of 
Mrs  Ward's  illn^tralioni^,  »  parcel  of 
naked  monsters,  more  like  Mexicau 
apes  than  men,  howlinf^  and  cnperin^', 
nnd  hiiHinp:  javeliiiH  at  an  advancing 
party  of  infantry.  Any  "phalanx." 
formed  by  thenc  nnrouth  barbarianSi 
woold  be,  we  should  tbink^  of  a  very 
loose  dcftcriplioo,  and  not  likely  to 
oi)poHe  mnrh  resistance  to  the  cbargts 
of  her  Majesty's  7th  l>ra^>on  Guards, 
backed  by  the  moniUed  Rifles,  whcriii 
spite  of  black  .skin,  diminntivc  stature, 
and  encumber  shank K,ari^     '  1  oa 

flU  hands  to  be  very  '  Ait 

cavalry — the  best,  prohHiuv,  nu  ^^ar- 
fiire  against  savages.  It  wer»?  well, 
p<?rhupp,  to  increase  their  numbers ;  i>r 
jit  any  rate,  if  cavalry  mmt  be  sent 
ont  from  Enfi:land,  it  were  snrely  ad- 
Tisttble  to  select  it  of  the  lightest  de- 
RCription.  Drasoon  gnanls  are  excel* 
lent  in  their  place,  first-rate  fellows  to 
oppose  to  helmeted  Frenchmen  or 
Germans ;  bat  the  Cape  is  by  no 
means  their  place,  and  Katbr^  are  not 
cnira.s,«icrs.  It  is  like  hunting  weasels 
with  wolf-hounds;  the  very  size  and 
pow*er  of  the  do2;s  impede  them  in  tho 
pursuit  of  thfir  noxious  and  contemp- 
tible prey.  There  i*^  one  ^loint  of  dif- 
ference, however,  and  by  no  mean?  ill 
favour  of  the  dragvtons  ;  wc'aseU  do 
not  carry  loaded  mn(*ket^,  which  Kiif* 
firs  habitnally  do,  tinn>;  them  off 
wbencvcr  occanion  oflVrs,  from  Ix'htnd 
'  tioj,  ont  of  wolf'hiilrs,  or  from  any 
r  j^eci neutered  and  sheltered  posi- 

u,  whei'^  it  in  lmiH>s.*iblc  for  tho 

hcavv  &iX'f<x»t-long  dra^nm  puarda- 

'*  '  Tct  at   tbem.     Ued  jacket*, 

tccoutreinent<!,  and  tall 
..^...  ijiake  up  a  capital  mark  f<ir 
the  buHct  of  a  htrkitig  fo«;  and  tb6 
imfortunato  warriors  go  per^piriog 
through  thr  bush,  with  tlw  thcroiO«^ 
mfter  nt  l^r  in  t!ip  ?:hndt*^  curdllf 
the  I  ni?  them* 
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their  approach,  and  their  lofty  helmets 
visible,  leagnes  off,  to  the  keeH-eyed 
flavage.  Local  corps — the  native  article 
— are  unquestionably  the  proper  thing 
at  the  Cape  ;  the  patient  Hottentot 
and  plucky Fingo  bear  heat,huuger,  and 
fatigue  far  better  than  the  beef-fed 
Englishman.  "  The  Hottentot  will 
amile  quietly  when  there  is  neither 
food  nor  water,  and  draw  his  girdle 
of  famine*  tighter  round  his  waist, 
and  travel  on  under  the  sun  uncom* 
plainingly."  The  Fingos,  when  hard 
run  for  rations,  sometimes  eat  the 
bullock-hide  shields  that  form  part 
of  their  defensive  equipment.  These 
Fingos,  by  the  way,  are  rather  re- 
markable fellows.  The  word  Fingo 
means  slave,  and  for  a  long  period 
the  tribe  that  bore  the  name  were  ia 
worse  than  Egyptian  bondage.  They 
were  the  serfs  of  the  pitiless  Kaffirs, 
until  Sur  Benjamin  de  Urban  rescued 
them.  *'  On  the  7th  May,"  says  Sir 
James  Alexander,  in  his  sketches  of 
Western  Africa,  '*  I  witnessed  a  most 
interesting  sight,  and  one  which  causes 
this  day  to  be  of  immense  importance 
in  the  annals  of  South  Africa.  It  was 
no  less  than  the  flight  of  the  Fingo 
nation,  seventeen  thousand  in  number, 
from  Amakose  bondage,  guarded  by 
British  troops,  and  on  their  way  across 
the  Kei,  to  find  a  new  country  under 
British  protection."  Although  an  in- 
dolent race,  fond  of  basking  in  the 
sun,  and  who  will  not  even  hunt  until 
driven  to  it  by  hunger,  they  fought 
bravely  during  the  last  war,  proving 
themselves,  m  many  engagements, 
better  men  than  their  former  task- 
masters, who  to  this  day  never  speak 
of  them  but  as  their  "  dogs."  Fingo 
<M)stume,  as  described  by  Mrs  Ward, 
is  rather  original  than  civilised.  They 
ornament  their  beads  witli  jackals^  tails, 
ostrich  plumes,  beads,  wolves'  teeth, 
&c.  Across  their  shoulders  is  the  skin 
of  a  beast,  around  their  waist  a  kilt 
of  monkey  tails,  and  they  bear  enor- 
mous shields,  on  which  they  some- 
times beat  time  as  on  a  drum.  "  They 
will  lie  down  on  the  watch  for  hours, 
and  imitate  the  cries  of  animals  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  Kaffirs, 


who  find  themselves  encountered  by 
creatures  of  their  own  mould,  instead 
of  the  wolf  or  the  jackal,  as  they  ex- 
pected. Sometimes,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Kaffirs  will  encircle  the 
Fingos,  and  dance  ronnd  them,  yelling 
frightfully — now  roaring  like  a  lion, 
now  hissing  like  a  serpent ;  but  it  is 
seldom  the  Kaffirs  conquer  the  Fingos, 
unless  the  latter  are  inferior  in  num- 
bers," Notwithstanding  tlieir  monki- 
fied  manoeuvres,  the  Fingos  have  been 
found  very  useful.  Nay,  the  very 
Bushmen,  (the  real  aborigines  of 
South  Africa,)  of  which  diminutive 
and  miserable  race  specimens  were 
recently  exhibited  in  England,  were 
availed  of  as  allies  during  the  war — a 
detachment  of  them,  armed  with 
poisoned  arrows,  accompanying  the 
British  forces.  This  may  appear  rather 
derogatory  to  British  humanity,  but 
all  is  fair  when  Kaffirs  are  the  foe.  The 
cruelties  of  these  savages  exceed  belief. 
Mrs  Ward  regales  ns  with  a  few  of 
their  barbarous  exploits,  and  details 
the  tortures  inflicted  on  the  unhappy 
wretches  who  fell  into  their  hands.  A 
soldier  of  the  91st  regiment,  caught 
straggling,  was  flayed  alive,  the  little 
children  being  permitted,  by  way  of 
a  treat,  to  assist  in  tormenting  him. 
Another  was  burned  to  death.  We 
find  no  account  of  quarter  ever  being 
given.  And  Kaffir  impudence  cquala 
Kaffir  cruelty.  When  they  found 
themselves  getting  the  worst  of  tho 
fight,  after  sustaining  a  reverse  of  un- 
usual severity,  they  would  coolly  send 
ambassadors  to  the  British  to  know 
**  why  war  was  made  upon  them," 
and  to  request  permission  to  '*  plant 
their  corn"  in  peace. 

*  After  the  affair  at  Fort  Peddie,  Stock, 
a  T'Slambie  chief,  sent  messengers  to 
complain  of  our  aUae\»  upon  him,  when  he, 
too,  was  '  sitting  still,'  and  only  wished  to 
be  allowed  to  '  watch  his  father  Eno's 
graTC  !'  Very  pathetic  indeed  !  This 
would  sound  most  pastoral  and  poetical 
in  Exeter  Hall.  Stock  fr/i«,  no  doubt. 
*  sitting  still  *  beside  *  his  father's  grave, 
but  his  people  were  at  work,  plundering, 
burning,  murdering,  torturing,  and  muti- 
lating the  troops  and  colonists,  vhilst  he 


•  Fingos,  Kaffirs,  and  Hottentots,  make  use  of  a  band  or  handkerchief,  drawn  tightly 
round  the  body,  to  deaden  the  pain  of  hanger  ;  as  the  gnawinii:  agony  of  famine  in- 
creases, the  ligature  is  tightened  accordingly.^ — Fiw  Years  in  Kafirland,  vol.  i., 
p.  102. 
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'  sat  8tiU*  and  approred 

protected  that  sacred  spot,  and  kept  the 

neighbourhood  of  Fort  Ped<Jie  clear  of 

iiiiu-auderfi,"* 

Mrs  Ward  writes  like  a  man.  We 
mean  this  ia  do  uncompUtiieDtary 
sen^e  ;  on  the  contrary.  Her  clear, 
natural^  and  lively  style  has  a  masca- 
lino  vigour  and  concision ;  her  opinions 
iArc  bold  and  decided.  To  those  she 
lis  upon  the  subject  of  the  colony 
d  itd  prospects,  wo  are  inclined  to 
attach  considerable  weight.  Women 
are  keen  observers,  and  Airs  Ward  is 
evidently  no  ordinary  woman,  but  a 
person  of  great  enerjryand  penetration. 
We  more  willingly  rely  on  the  obser- 
vations made  during  her  marches  and 
coontermarcheSf  in  her  equestrian 
rambles  Midatoutqnartcrs,  than  on  the 
croaking  experiences  of  our  friend  the 
sheep- farmer.  A  soldier* s  daughter 
and  wife — a  life  of  change,  hardship, 
and  danger,  has  quickened  her  per- 
ceptiona  and  ripened  her  judgment. 

**  When  I  read  the  miserable  account 
from  Ireland  of  iU  past  year's  woe,  and 
the  wretched  pro«p«ctfor  the  next,  1  long 
to  hear  of  ihips  making  their  way  to 
Algoa  Bay,  with  emigranta  from  that 
country.  Some  hare  arrived  within  the 
laet  few  weeks,  and  employment  and  pro- 
vision baife  been  met  with  at  once.  Uader 
iem, affording  protection  to  the 
country  will  afford  a  refuge  to 
iig  population  of  Ireland.  Well 
Sir  Henry  Pottlnger  be  struck  with 
abilitiefi  and  resources  of  this  fine 
as  he  travelled  through  it.  Here 
_  it  and  fertile  Bpace^  comparatirely 
7al  thiji  moment,  from  the  marderons 
heathen.  ,  .  .  An  indu.strious  popu- 
lation, located  in  section?^  would  be  the 
bept  protection  for  the  country ;  and  a 
weU-organlscd  militia,  or  police  force, 
mi^lit  be  formed  from  tho&e  who  are  likely 
tu  die  of  cold  and  famine  at  home*  Until 
euch  locations  can  be  establiahed^  more 
troops  will  be  required  j  the  country  we 
bare  added  io  our  possessions  must  be 
held  by  nitghtj  and  to  do  this,  a  liring 
wall,  bristling  W!«^'  '^•■"'-  ^^  ""'-♦^asary. 

**  The  Tillage  ^  disirici 

of  Lower  Albaiiv  to  defend 

tt-(if  to  its  be^t  ability.  Thia  pretty 
.MLtU^ment  has  risen  and  flourished  under 
iht!  pntient  labour  of  emigrants,  sent 
thithur  in  1020,  chiefly  through  the  in- 
ftrumentality  of  the  Duke  of  NcwcastlQ. 


Kiiffirtand.         ^^M^^^  [Aug-. 

He  tbould  haTe  The  labourer,  the  mechanic,  the  «nthrir- 
ing  tradesman,  the  servant  without  work, 
may  not  only  find  employment,  but  are 
absolutely  wanted  here.  The  former  may 
plant  his  three,  and  sometimes  four  crops 
of  potatoes  in  the  year,  to  say  nothing  of 
other  produce,  and  manifold  resources  of 
gain  and  comfort.  It  is  singular  that, 
whilst  our  fellow  creatures  in  Great 
Britain,  in  1 847,  were  suffering  from  the 
failure  of  their  crops,  the  gardens  of  com, 
pumpkin,  6£C.  in  Kaffirland,  were  more 
than  usually  productive. 

**The  miserable  mechanics  from  out 
crowded  manufacturing  digtriots  mayliere 
earn  6ix  shillings  a -day  with  ease ;  the 
ruined  tradesman  of  England,  with  a  jall 
6t,iring  him  in  the  face,  will  meet  a  wel- 
come here,  where  opposition  in  trade  is 
re4«ired|  to  promote  industry,  hone6ty,and 
civility;  and  the  youths  of  Ireland,  instead 
of  arming  themselves  for  rebellious  pur- 
poses, may,  in  this  colony,  serve  their 
Queen  honourably,  by  protecting  their 
ftfllow  creatures  from  the  aggressions  of 
the  savage/'  f 


m 

&««,  at 


Favo arable  and  encouraging  ac- 
counts, contracting  strongly  with  Mr 
Xicholsou^a  melancholy  reports  1  That 
gentleman's  book,  if  read  and  credited, 
is  of  itself  cuongli  to  stop  emigratioE 
to  the  country  whither  Mrs  Ward 
thus  strongly  advocates  it.  And  we 
must  bear  in  mind,  moreover,  that  the 
colooial  districts  of  the  Cape  include 
the  least  fertile  and  valuable  portiou 
of  South  Africa.  The  fincist  paatures 
and  most  healthy  tracts  arc  held 
by  Hottentots,  KalTiis,  and  Fingoa. 
Savages,  experience  teaches  u.s,  recede 
and  dwiodle  on  the  advauce  of  the 
white  man.  Increase  the  poi>iilalion 
of  the  Cape  Colony,  and  in  due  time 
the  colonists  will  push  their  way. 
But  IMr  Nicholson  strongly  objects  to 
such  increase,  and  bolds  it  unwise  and 
impracticable,  We  cannot  repeat^ 
even  in  a  compressed  fonn,  all  the 
gloomy  statements  of  his  eighth  chap- 
ter, bnt  will  just  glance  at  one  or  two 
of  its  points.  In  the  firet  place,  in 
the  country  which,  33  ^Ii'a  Ward 
maintains,  would  receive  ''  the  starv- 
ing population  uf  Ireland,"  and  be  the 
better  for  their  arrival,  so  long  as  they 
were  wUUug  to 'work,  Mr  Nicholson 
can  only  make  roam  for  one  thousand 
of  the  humbler  claascs  of  emigrants. 


•  Firt  r^n  »a  Knfiria^tful*  h  p»  304. 
t  /6.,  ToLii.p*  I9l-i, 
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This,  he  opines,  *^  wonldbe  the  greatest 
number  who  could  obtain  employment 
suited  to  the  capacities  and  habits  of 
decent  labouring  people."  They  are 
to  be  principally  female  house-ser- 
vants, cooks,  housemaids,  and  nurses ; 
and  with  respect  to  the  few  out-door 
labourers  he  is  disposed  to  admit, 
those,  he  tells  us,  ^*  would  succeed 
best  who,  without  having  previously 
followed  any  particular  occupation  so 
closely  as  to  be  almost  unfitted  for  any 
other,  can,  as  the  term  is,  ^  turn  their 
hands  to  any  thing."*  Married  men, 
in  his  opinion,  should  not  go  out  at 
all.  These  are  certainly  singular 
doctrines,  rather  contrary  to  received 
jiotions  concerning  emigration,  as  well 
as  to  Mrs  Ward^s  opinions.  As  to 
persons  of  a  superior  class  going  out 
to  take  farms,  expecting  to  Uve  upon 
their  produce,  Mr  Nicholson  treats  the 
idea  as  utterly  visionary  and  chimeri- 
cal. Such  persons  must  possess  an 
independent  income,  in  addition  to 
>rhat  it  may  be  necessary  to  invest  in 
a  farm.  The  question  then  is,  how  do 
the  Dutch  manage?  since  the  ^Mate 
resident"  admits  the  superior  success 
and  contentedness  found  amongst  the 
Boers,  and  which  were  far  more  evi- 
dent before  the  wealthiest  and  most 
intelligent  of  them  had  left  the  colony, 
to  seek  at  Fort  Natal  refuge  from 
foolish  legislation,  and  from  the  slave- 
emancipating  absurdities  of  the  phi- 
lanthropists. May  not  an  answer  be 
found  m  the  following  extract?— "It 
must  be  admitted  that  a  British  popu- 
lation is  of  more  intrinsic  value  than 
a  colonial  Dutch  one;  but  then  the 
latter  has,  by  long  experience,  been 
taught  to  moderate  hopes  and  neceS' 
sities  within  a  compass  little  in  accord^ 
ance  with  the  go-a-head  notions  of  the 
present  race  of  Englishmen  of  all 
classes  of  society ^  Of  course  if  "  fast 
men"  go  out  to  settle  at  the  Cape, 
with  Captain  Harris's  book  of  South 
African  sports  and  a  case  of  rifles  and 
fowling-pieces  for  chief  baggage,  and 
with  expectations  of  finding  in  the 
bush  grand-pianos  for  their  wives, 
and  rocking-horses  for.their  first-bom, 
they  are  likely  to  be  exceedingly  dis- 
contented on  discovering  hard  work 
and  many  privations  to  be  the  neces- 
sary conditions  of  life  in  a  new  coun- 


try. But  Mr  Nicholson  is  evidently 
not  one  of  those  easily-pleased  persons, 
who  put  up  with  present  dlsagi^eeables 
in  hopes  of  a  more  prosperous  future. 
To  be  sure,  he  denies  the  possibility 
of  any  amount  of  energy,  knowledge, 
and  industry  procuring  the  emigrant 
a  settled  and  comfortable  position. 
"  When  all  this  energy  must  be  ex- 
pended in  an  often  vain  efibrt  to  pre- 
vent loss,  or  to  overcome  difficulties, 
the  control  of  which  will  only  have  a 
conservative,  and  not  a  progressivo 
effect  on  the  settler's  circumstances, 
its  constant  exercise  soon  sickens, 
and  the  consequences  will  be  despair 
and  misery."  We  should  put  more 
faith  in  these  deplorable  accounts,  were 
they  supported  by  the  evidence  of 
other  writers  on  the  subject ;  but  we 
know  of  none  who  partake  Mr  Nichol- 
son's dismal  views,  at  least  to  any 
thing  like  the  same  extent.  And  his 
whole  book  breathes  a  spirit  of  dis- 
content and  depreciation  that  makes 
us  regard  it  with  distrust,  as  the 
splenetic  eflfUsion  of  a  man  soured  by 
ill  success.  With  him,  from  Dan  to 
Beersheba,  all  is  barren  ;  or,  if  excep- 
tional fertility  here  and  there  prevails, 
it  is  neutralised  by  an  accumulation 
of  evils. 

''  The  farmer  is,  in  this  country,  al- 
ways checkmated,  as  it  were,  by  the 
natural  order  of  things  :  luxuriant-look- 
ing  pasturage  is  of  poisonous  quality,  and 
the  more  wholesome  kinds  scanty  in 
quantity,  and  liable  to  be  fatally  dimi- 
nished by  dry  seasons.  Crops  of  com 
and  all  kinds  of  vegetables  grow  most 
abundantly,  and  are  cultivated  at  but 
little  expense,  in  most  parts  of  Albany  ; 
frequent  and  heavy  losses  in  wheat  cropS| 
however,  may  be  expected  from  the 
'  rust,'  and  less  frequent  and  more  partial 
destruction  f^om  the  attacks  of  locusts. 
When  %  large  general  yield  of  grain 
occurs,  it  must  be  sold  at  a  very  low 
figure,  as  there  is  great  difficulty  in  pre- 
serving it  for  better  prices,  for  want  of 
granaries  and  barns,  which  would  be  too 
expensive  to  erect,  and  would,  after  all, 
but  ineffectually  guarantee  it  from  the 
attacks  of  the  numerous  animals  and 
insects  which  swarm  in  this  climate.  If 
sold  for  a  good  price  in  such  a  season,  to 
persons  inhabiting  other  districts  where 
the  crops  may  have  failed,  the  expenses 
of  transport  would  form  a  serious  item, 
of  deduction  firom  the  general  profit.*'  * 


*  The  Cape  and  its  Colonists,  p.  lU. 
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M^y  we  be  ^Ifflflt^  ^^  hippo« 
Bif   if  tticpo  IS  R  posfiibUity   of 
rjg  George    NicboLsuu,   jiiuior, 
I     Here  is  a  C4iulugiieul*  calami- 
I !    Haw  bo  baffles  tbe  onfornmato 
'  at  every  tnm  wkh  wme  fresh 
Dvvitable  4li^ast*?T !    Wlien  <rraaa 
il  is  poboDous,  and^  when 
wMmoim^  there  is  oone  of  it !    The 
rid  the  Ic^cust  couspire  to  destroy 
hcftt :  when  it  e^capeis  both,  it 
^bc  gold  for  next  to  nothiug,  be- 
tlt  IB  txot  worth  while  buildiiig 
lo  stor«  it.     And  if  a  Cape 
tart  extravagant  enon^h  to 
bnOd  a  ffranary^  inseet^  and  animals 
i|»ty  it  for   him  I     lusectJ*, 
:i  !i»d  reptiles  certainly  arc  the 

cuiie  */J  the  count  17 — certain  de^crip- 
tiuujS  of  them,  at  least.  Snakes  are 
l^abundant,  and  nearly  all  deadly 
bile.  In  the  fertile  di^rict  of 
dam  they  abound^  and  fre* 
raccasion  severe  loss  by  biting 
^.'st  the  bea?tiii  of 
oifj  thinned  by  flic 
gu»!*  *>i  li'H'r^,  >rtilerj*,  and  English 
Ikffioers ;  the  jackals  and  hyenas  iire 
COfrar"-  '  "'  t*!rrea,  and  fly  from  man, 
tot }  i>chlef  witii  the  flocka. 

T*«"  — ,A  is  an  ugly  cnstomer 

uked,  bat  far  less  bo  than 
ij  i   be  were  hi^  sight  better, 

•nd  hia  difficulty  in  tuniiug  his  stiff 
earcMS  less.  The  InmberJD^  hip{>o- 
IMptaans  abounds  in  most  of  the 
mww^s  tMii  h  shot  from  the  banks  by 
I  hidden  amongst  the  bu.shes ; 
^Bometimes  also  taken  la  pitfalls, 
[i,  iharp  stake  at  the  bottom, 
'1  Unpalea  any  nnfurtunate  animal 
Ciog  to  fall  in.  His  teeth  are 
valuable  than  fk^phant  ivi>ry, 
ad  hffl  tlctih  —  es|>ecially  the  fat, 
rhich^  when  salted,  eatM  like  baccin^ — 
eatly  i^»tefrai-*d  by  both  or>looist8 
Dativ^a.  The  plains  nre  in  f*ome 
infected  by  culuuies  of  small 
limals*  rather  lHri|^-»r  than  the  sqnir- 
~^^td  obnosiiuns  to  the  horseman, 
►  form  a  kind  of  \*  urren  in  the 
'and  more  <Jiiii!v  iirnr;.M!^  of  the 
ilain^  which  btoak  1  horse, 

id  tiiirv  !j]]ij    iiri   t  !;lrr-^  in 

h 

-      '  .rjl- 

m4(  iytt    hU    b*«  k.  Its 

b^aiBU  and  tronUrr  <;   art 


too  plentifnl  la  the  cole«j,  tliifl  an- 
DOfiDce  is  coiDMiealed  by  an  extra* 
ordlntfy  ftbanoiooe  oC  naefnl    and 

t  1 1  '■  .inimals.  Komerous  varie* 
stag  and  antelope  overran 
tue  piajiis.  Mr  Nicholson,  whom  we 
suspect  of  a  more  decided  prodilectioa 
for  the  sportsman's  double- barrel  than 
for  the  crook  and  tar- barrel  of  the 
Bbeep-fknner^  apeaks  in  the  highest 
tenaa  of  field-sports  «l  the  Cape,  al- 
lluHif^  faittifdl  to  his  system  ofBfmg 
ttf  mm  a  subject  atmoet  as  soon  as  he 
toochea  upon  \t.  b«^  nvts  few  details, 
feinting  dir  oacbing  thai 

subject  all  iamous   book- 

The  little  he  doej  ^ay  impresses  ns 
with  the  idea  of  a  glorioti*  supply  of 
venison  and  other  choice  meats.  We 
read  of  twenty  thousand  anteJopcs  itt 
aight  at  one  time ;  of  a  oolnmn  of 
erpriug- backs  (a  variety  of  the  same 
family)  tifteen  miles  in  length,  and  M 
closely  packer],  that  nine  foil  at  one 
disdiarge  from  a  large  gnn.  The 
extensive  forest  of  the  Zitikama, 
which  supplies  the  colony  with  tiin- 
bfr,  abounds  in  bujfato,  boar,  and 
antelope,  in  pheasants,  partridges, 
and  gninea-fowL  The  keen  sfMjrts- 
man,  not  wedded  to  the  pleasure.?  of 
a  city^  will  find  abondunt  pastime 
and  recreation  in  so  i^amy  a  land  as 
this;  and,  when  wearied  by  the  mono- 
tonoui  occnpationi*  of  his  farm,  maj, 
almost  without  losing  sight  of  brows- 
ing herds  and  drowsy  Hottentots, 
pleasantly  beguile  an  hour  by  stalks 
log  a  **  blesbok  "  or  ri idling  a  bustard— 
the  latter  pi^oeess  consisting  in  ndin^ 
rouud  the  birds  in  large  bat  decreasing 
circles,  which  evolution,  if  skilfktlf 
performed,  eauM^s  tliem  to  lie  dose 
till  the  horM5  walks  them  np.  Socli 
is  the  numoBUvre  advocated  and  prac- 
tised by  Mr  Ni  '  '  who,  having 
at  last  left  oil  :.  and  begun 
to  be  amt5  '"  tiuit-ly  closi^s  his 
very  bri^  as  if  afraid  of 
writing  hu.,  >, .:  ...^  gt»od  haraour  on 
his  favourite  subject  of  sporting,  and 
of  retracting  some  j>oftion  of  his  pre- 
vious depredation  of  a  colony  which, 
with  dae  deference  for  his' opinion 
and  verdict,  we  persist  in  oonsidcring 
a  land  of  great  pronii$ie  to  frugal, 
haidy^  and  indaatrtoiifl  eiiilgraiila» 
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THE  CAXTONS. — PAKT  V. 


CHAVTER  XV. 


In  «ctting  off  th«  next  morning,  the 
Boots,  whose  heart  I  had  won  by  an 
extra  sixpence  forcalUng  me  betimes, 
good-natnredly  informod  me  that  I 
might  save  a  mile  of  the  jonmey, 
and  have  a  very  pleasant  walk  into 
the  bargain,  if  I  took  the  footpath 
throngh  a  gentleman's  park,  the  lodge 
of  which  I  shonld  see  about  seven 
miles  from  the  town. 

•*  And  the  grounds  are  showed  too," 
said  the  Boots,  **  if  so  be  yon  has  a 
mind  to  stay  and  see  'em.  But  don't 
you  go  to  the  gardener,  he'll  want  half- 
a-crown ;  there's  an  old  'oman  at  the 
lodge,  who  will  show  you  all  that's 
worth  seeing, — the  walks  and  the  big 
cascade— for  a  tiMy.  You  may  make 
nse  o' my  name,"  he  added  proudly, 
*'  Bob,  boots  at  the  Lion.  She  be  a 
Aannt  o'  mine,  and  she  minds  them 
that  come  from  me  pertiklerly." 

Not  doubting  that  the  purest  phi- 
lanthropy actuated  these  counsels,  I 
thanked  my  shockheaded  friend,  and 
asked  carelessly  to  whom  the  park 
Ddonged? 

*'  To  Muster  Trovanion,  the  great 
parliament  man,"  answered  the  Boots. 
**You  has  heard  o'  him,  I  guess, 
sh"?" 

I  shook  my  head,  surprised,  every 
hour,  more  and  more,  to  find  how  very 
little  there  was  in  it. 

*'  They  takes  in  the  Moderate  Man*B 
Journal  at  the  Lamb  ;  and  they  say 
in  the  tap  there  that  he's  one  of  the 
cleverest  chaps  in  the  House  o'  Com- 
mons," continued  the  Boots  in  a  con- 
fidential whisper.  *'  But  we  takes  in 
the  People's  Thunderbolt  at  the  Lion, 
and  we  knows  better  this  Muster 
Trevanion :  he  is  but  a  trimmer, — milk 
and  water, — ^no  ^orator, — not  the 
fight  sort, — you  understand  ?  " 

Perfectly  satisfied  that  I  understood 
nothing  about  It,  I  smiled,  and  said, 
**0h  yes;"  and,  slipping  on  my  knap- 
sack, commenced  my  adventures  ; 
the  Boots  bawling  after  me,  "  Mind, 
48ir,  you  tells  Aannt  I  sent  you ! " 
^  The  town  was  only  languidly  put- 
ting forth  symptoms  of  returning  life, 
ss  I  strode  through  the  streets ;  a  pale 
flickly  unwholesome  look  on  the  fooe 


of  the  slothM  Phoebus  had  succeed- 
ed the  feverish  hectic  of  the  past 
night;  the  artisans  whom  I  met 
glided  past  me,  haggard  and  dejected; 
a  few  early  shops  were  alone  open ; 
one  or  two  drunken  men,  emerging 
from  the  lanes,  sallied  homeward  with 
broken  pipes  in  their  mouths ;  the 
bills  stuck  on  the  walls,  wiUi  large 
capitals,  calling  attention  to  ^^  Best 
family  teas  at  4s.  a-lb. ; "  "  the  arrival 
ofMrSloman's  caravan  of  wild  beasts," 
and  Dr  Do'ems  "  Paracelsian  Pills  of 
Immortality,"  stared  out  dull  and 
uncheering  from  the  walls  of  tenant- 
less  dilapidated  houses  in  that  chill 
sunrise  which  favours  no  illusion.  I 
was  glad  when  I  had  left  the  towa 
behind  me,  and  saw  the  reapers  in 
the  corn-fields,  and  heard  the  chirp  of 
the  birds.  I  arrived  at  the  lodge  of 
which  the  Boots  had  spoken  :  a  pretty 
rustic  building  half  concealed  by  ft 
belt  of  plantations,  with  two  large 
iron  gates  for  the  owner's  friends,  and 
a  small  turn-stile  for  the  public,  who, 
by  some  strange  neglect  on  his  part, 
or  sad  want  of  iutCTest  with  the  neigh- 
bouring magistrates,  had  still  pre-* 
served  a  right  to  cross  the  rich  man's 
domains,  and  look  on  his  grandeur, 
limited  to  compliance  with  a  reason- 
able request  mildly  stated  on  the 
notice-board,  "  to  keep  to  the  paths." 
As  it  was  not  yet  eight  o'clock,  I  had 
plenty  of  time  before  me  to  see  the 
grounds,  and,  profiting  by  the  econo- 
mical hint  of  the  Boots,  I  entered  the 
lodge,  and  inquired  for  the  old  lady 
who  was  ^auut  to  Mr  Bob.  A  young 
woman,  who  was  busied  in  preparing 
breakfast,  nodded  with  great  civility 
to  this  request,  and  hastening  to  a 
bundle  of  clothes  which  I  then  per- 
ceived in  thecomer,  she  cried,  "Grand- 
mother, here's  a  gentleman  to  see  the 
cascade." 

The  bundle  of  clothes  then  turned 
round,  and  exhibited  a  human  coun- 
tenance, which  lighted  up  with  great 
intelligence  as  the  grand-daughter, 
turning  to  me,  said  with  simplicity 
— "  She's  old,  honest  crctur,  but  she 
still  likes  to  earn  a  sixpence,  sir;" 
and  taking  a  crutch -stafi*  in 
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rbile  ber  grand- daughter  put  a  neat 
onrtct  on  bor  head^  this  induBtrious 
i^ontlewoman  i^alliiid  oat  at   a  pace 
ft  rao. 

to  enter  into  conversa- 
•       > ...    i„  ^^  jj^t 

l)le,  and 
I  -   iuil  groves 

my  eyes  re- 
lied ine  to  ....... 

I  h ft  ve  j^een  many  fine  j '  1  ^  •  >  - 1  ucc 
tlicn^  but  1  do  not  remciiibei  tu  have 
BiH-n  a  landscape  more  beautiful  in  its 
peculiar  Knglish  character  than  that 
^liich  I  uoM'  gazed  on.     It  had  none 
of  the  feudal  characteristics  of  ancient 
p.irk«,  with  giant  oaks,  fantastic  pol- 
lards, glens  covered  with  fern,  and 
deer  grouped  upon  the  ^slopes  \  ou  the 
contrary,  in  spite  of  some  fine  trees, 
chiefly  beech,  the  impression  conreyed 
was  that  it  was  a  new  place — a  made 
p1ac€.     You  might  see  ridges  on  the 
lawns  which  showed  where  hedges 
'  ad  !>ccn  removed;  the  pastures  were 
parcelled  out    in   divu^ions    by  new 
irire-fcnces ;  young  plantations,  plan- 
"  with  exfjnijjite  taste,  but  without 
be  venerable  formality  of  avenues 
and  quiuciinxes,  by  which  you  know 
^tho  parks  that  date  from  Elizabeth 
nd  »rarncs,  diversilied  the  rich  extent 
vcrdnrc  ;    instead  of   deer,  were 
hort'honied  cattle  of  the  finest  breed^ — 
^  that  would  have  won  the  prize 
j^tgricultnral  show.    Every  where 
was  the  evidence  of  improve- 
I— energy— capital ;   but  capital 
clearly  not   employed  for  the  mere 
ptirpose  of  return. '   The  ornamental 
too  conspicuously  predominant 
'Bt  the  lucrative,  Iiot  to  say  elo- 
tly — -^  The  owner  is  willing  to 
5  the  most  of  hb  land,  but  not  the 
nost  of  his  money/' 
But  the  old  woman^s  eagerness  to 
am  sixpence  had  impre^ed  me  uu- 
ftvourably  as  to  the  character  of  the 
Danter,     ** Here/*  thought  1,  '*  are  all 
fihi  HiL^iisiif  riches;  and  yet  this  poor  old 
\  fving  on  the  very  threshold 

L<^     ,  *',  is  in  want  of  a  Hixpence/* 

IhcH**  ^onni^eH,  iii  the  indulgence 
which  1  piqued  inyaclfou  my  pcne- 
ration,  M-eix*  strtiugt honed  into  con- 
lrfh>n«  hy  |he  few  stmtcnces  which  I 
I  at  last  in  eliciting  from  the 

.Mr   rrpvaiiion  must  be  a  rich 
man,"  said  L 


[Aug. 

"  O  ay,  rich  enoT*  grtimbled  my 
guide. 

"And»"  said  I,  siurveying  the  ex- 
tent of  shrubbery  or  dressed  ground 
through  which  our  way  wound,  now 
emerging  into  lawns  and  glades,  now 
belted  by  rare  garden  trees,  now  (as 
every  inequality  of  the  gi'ound  was 
tnmedto  advautagein  the  landscape) 
sinking  into  the  ddl,  now  climbing  up 
the  slopei?,  and  now  confining  tho 
view  to  some  object  of  graceful  art  or 
enchanting  nature  : — **■  Aud,"  said  I, 
'*  he  must  employ  many  hands  here — 
plenty  of  work,  eh  !'' 

**  Ay,  ay — I  don't  say  that  he  don't 
find  work  for  those  who  want  it.  Bat 
it  aiut  the  same  place  it  wor  in  my 
day." 

'*  You  remember  it  in  other  bands, 
then?'* 

**  Ay,ay !  When  tho  Hogtona  had  it, 
honest  folk  I  My  goodman  was  the 
gardener — none  of  these  set-up  fine 
gentlemen  who  can^t  put  hand  to  a 
spade." 

Poor  faithful  old  woman ! 

I  began  to  hate  the  uuknown  pro- 
prietor. Here  clearly  was  some  mush- 
room usurper  who  had  bought  out  the 
old  simple  hospitable  family,  neglected 
its  ancient  ser\  ants,  left  them  to  earn 
tizzies  by  showing  waterfalls,  and  in- 
sulted their  eyes  by  his  selfish  wealth, 

*' There's  the  water,  allspil't— it 
wamH  so  in  my  day,"  said  the  guide. 

A  rivnlet,  whose  murmur  I  had  long 
heard,  now  stole  suddenlv  into  view, 
and  gave  to  the  scene  tfie  crowning 
charm.  As^  relapsing  into  silence,  we 
tracked  its  silvan  course^  under  dip- 
ping chestnuts  and  shady  limes — the 
iiouse  itself  emerged  ou  the  opposite 
side — a  modem  building,  of  white 
wtoue,  with  the  noblest  Corinthian 
portico  1  ever  saw  in  this  country. 

•*  A  fiue  house»  indeed,"  said  I. 
**  Is  Jkir  Trevanion  here  much  ?'* 

**  Ay,  ay — 1  don't  mean  to  say  that 
he  goes  away  altogether,  but  it  aim  as 
tt  wur  in  my  day,  when  the  Hogtons 
lived  here  all  the  year  round  in  their 
warm  house,  not  that  one." 

Good  old  woman*  and  these  poor 
banishes!  Hogtons!  thought  I :  hate- 
ful parvenu !  I  y>'^B  plcjised  wheu 
a  curve  in  the  shrubberies  j?hul  out  tho 
house  from  view,  though  in  reality 
liriu^ng  us  nearer  to  it.  And  the 
boaated  cascade,  whose  roar  I  had 
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heard  for  some  moments,  came  in 
sight. 

Amidst  the  Alps,  snch  a  waterfall 
would  have  been  insignificant,  bat  con- 
trasting ground  highly  dressed,  with 
no  other  bold  features,  its  effect  was 
striking,  and  even  grand.  The  banks 
were  here  narrowed  and  compressed ; 
rocks,  partly  natural,  partly  rtb  doubt 
artificial,  gave  a  rough  aspect  to  the 
margin;  and  the  cascade  fell* from  a 
considerable  height  into  rapid  waters, 
which  my  guide  mumbled  out  were 
**  mortal  deep." 

"  There  wor  a  madman  leapt  over 
where  you  be  standing,"  said  the  old 
woman,  "  two  years  ago  last  June." 

"A  madman!  why,"  said  I,  ob- 
serving, with  an  eye  practised  in  the 
g3rmnasium  of  the  Hellenic  Institute, 
the  narrow  space  of  the  banks  over 
the  gulf  which  veiled  the  falls — "  Why, 
my  good  lady,  it  need  not  be  a  mad- 
man to  perform  that  leap." 

And  so  saying,  with  one  of  those 
sudden  impulses  which  it  would  be 
wrong  to  ascribe  to  the  noble  quality 
of  corn-age,  I  drew  back  a  few  steps, 
and  cleared  the  abyss.  But  when, 
from  the  other  side,  I  looked  back  at 
what  I  had  done,  and  saw  that  failure 
had  been  death,  a  sickness  came  over 
me,  and  I  felt  as  if  I  would  not  have 
re-leaped  the  gulf  to  have  become  lord 
of  the  domain. 

**  And  how  am  I  to  get  back  ? " 
said  I,  in  a  forlorn  voice,  to  the  old 
woman,  who  stood  staring  at  me  on 
the  other  side — "  Ah,  I  see  there  is  a 
bridge  below." 

"  But  you  can't  go  over  the  bridge ; 
there's  a  gate  on  it ;  master  keeps  the 
key  himself.  You  are  in  the  private 
grounds  now.  Dear  —  dear  I  the 
Squire  would  be  so  angry  if  he  knew. 
You  must  go  back;  and  they'll  see 
you  from  the  house  I  Dear  me  I  dear 
—dear  I  What  shall  I  do  ?  Can't  you 
leap  back  agin?" 

Moved  by  these  piteous  exclama- 
tions, and  not  wishing  to  subject  the 
poor  old  lady  to  the  wrath  of  a  mas- 
ter, evidently  an  unfeeling  tyrant,  I 
resolved  to  pluck  up  courage  and  re- 
leap  the  dangerous  abyss. 

"  Oh  yes— never  fear,"  said  I,  there- 
fore. *'  What's  been  done  once  ought 
to  be  done  twice,  if  needful.  Just  get 
«ttt  of  inv  way,  will  you  ?  " 

And  I  receded  several  paces  over  a 


ground  much  too  rough  to  favour  my 
run  for  a  spring.  But  my  heart 
knocked  against  my  ribs.  I  felt  that 
impulse  can  do  wonders  where  prepa- 
ration fails. 

"  You  had  best  be  quick  then,"  said 
the  old  woman. 

Horrid  old  woman  I  I  began  to 
esteem  her  less.  I  set  my  teeth,  and 
was  about  to  rush  on,  when  a  voice 
close  beside  me  said — 

"  Stay,  young  man ;  I  will  let  you 
through  the  gate." 

I  turned  round  sharply,  and  saw 
close  by  my  side,  in  great  wonder  that 
I  had  not  seen  him  before,  a  man, 
whose  homely  (but  not  working) 
dress  seemed  to  intimate  his  station 
as  that  of  the  head-gardener,  of  whom 
my  guide  had  spoken.  He  was  seated 
on  a  stone  under  a  chestnut-tree,  with 
an  ugly  cur  at  his  feet,  who  snarled  at 
me  as  I  turned. 

"  Thank  you,  my  man  I"  said  I  joy- 
fully. "  I  confess  frankly  that  I  was 
very  much  afraid  of  that  leap." 

"  Ho !  Yet  you  said  what  can  be 
done  once  can  be  done  twice." 

"  I  did  not  say  it  com W  be  done,  but 
ought  to  be  done." 

"  Humph  I  that's  better  put." 

Here  the  man  rose — the  dog  came 
and  smelt  my  legs ;  and  then,  as  if 
satisfied  with  my  respectability,  wag- 
ged the  stump  of  his  tail. 

I  looked  across  the  waterfall  for  the 
old  woman,  and,  to  my  sui-prise,  saw 
her  hobbling  back  as  fast  as  she  could. 

**  Ah !"  said  I  laughing,  "  the  poor 
old  thing  is  afraid  you'll  tell  her  mas- 
ter— for  you're  the  head-gardener,  I 
suppose?  But  I'm  the  only  person  to 
blame.  Pray  say  that,  if  you  mention 
the  circumstance  at  all ;"  and  I  drew 
out  half-a-crown,  which  I  proffered  to 
my  new  conductor. 

He  put  back  the  money  with  a  low 
"  Humph  I— not  amiss."  Then,  in  a 
louder  voice,  "  No  occasion  to  bribe 
me,  young  man ;  I  saw  it  all." 

"  I  fear  your  master  is  rather  hard 
to  the  poor  Hogtons'  old  servants." 

*'  Is  he ?  Oh!  humph— my  master. 
Mr  Trevanion  you  mean  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  Well,  I  dare  say  people  say  so. 
This  is  the  way,"  and  he  led  me  down 
a  little  glen  away  from  the  fall. 

Every  body  must  have  observed, 
that  after  he  has  incurred  or  escaped 
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irn>4hl  daager,  tud  gplrtume  woo<kr- 

"       '      b   in   a  utato  of  pkTaaing 

It,     So  it  was  with  nic*    I 

U....  w  vo  tin*  |,*ardeDCC  ^  r.atur  ouvert^ 

1^  the  Fisiuch  6a j :   and  I  did  not 

Ol)e«n^o  that  hb  short  mooosjlUbWs 

in  R-joindcr  all  sen^cnl  to  draw  out 

little  history  —  my  jouruey,  its 

Ion  ;  my  scbooliog  lUKler  Dr 

ofi,  ftiid  niy  father's  i^^t  Ixjok, 

I  was  onl?  made  somewhat  saddenly 

mmKt   of  the  familiarity  that  had 

ap  between  ns,  when,  just  as, 

perfionned  a  circuitous  ujean- 

we   regained  the    stream    and 

before  an  troa  gate,  set  iu  an 

of  ixK^k- worL,  my  oompanion  said 

ly  — '*Aud  3'^our  nmme^   young 

gi.!UtlemanV  Wbat'9  jonr  name  ? '' 

I  hesitated  a  moment ;  but  t^vin^ 
haud  Ihftt  ftoch  commnnications  were 
vloaU^y  milde  by  the  visitors  c»f  show 
places,  I  answered — "■  Oh  I  a  very 
Teaembto  ooe,  if  youi*  mtl^t<'r  U  what 
tber  caU  »  bibliomaniac — Caxton/' 
^^   CaxtonI''   cried   the    gardener 

Cirilli  somo  vivacity.     ^*  There  is  a 
Cumberland  family  of  that  name — " 
'*  That's    mine  ;   and  my    Undo 
Boland  is  the  head  of  that  fiunily,*' 
^^  And  you  are  the  son  of  Au^tistine 
CaxlonV*' 
^*  1  am  ;  yon  hare  heard  of  my  dear 
Either^  tlien?" 
'*  We  will  not  pass  by  the  gatenow* 
Follow  me — thia  way ;  '*  and  my  gnide, 
turning  abruptly  round,  strode  up  a 
narrow  path,  and  the  housu  stood  a 
Imndrcd  yards  bt^fore  roe  ere  I  had 
itecovercd  ray  surprise. 

**  Pardon  me»'*  said  I ;  ^^  but  wha« 
are  we  gointr,  my  tfood  friend  ?'* 

**  Good  frieiid--|j:tNxl  friend  !  WtsU 

■iM    Jr      You  arc  going  amoujfst 

;  nds.     I  was  at  college  with 

^   _         her.     I  loved  him   well.     I 

knew  a  Little  of  your  micUs  too*     My 

le  is  IVevtuiion/* 

Blind  youn-  I  WM !    The 

omeut  m  V  gii  I  ^  name,  I  was 

iritk  AHiftsttnieut  ai  mv  uimc- 

ibb  mistake.    The  smaiC  iiutig- 

1  figure  took  iu^tant  di^iiy  ; 

1  '  V  dfe»,  of  rou*h ,  dfirk  bn:»ad- 

■  i-comiti;: 

mtii)  iu 

lie  u^ly 

of  tlio 

■  '1- 

de  «miiefl  ffood-utunedly  at 


my  atopor;  and  patting  me  on  tb^ 
shoulder,  suid — 

^*  It  l&  the  gardener  yon  mmt  apo- 
logiifco  to,  not  me.  He  is  a  very  hand- 
some feUow,  six  feet  hij^h/' 

X  had  not  found  my  tongue  before 
we  had  aacamded  a  broad  flight  ot 
stains  under  the  portico;  paae^Ml  % 
spacious  ball,  adonied  with  atainea 
and  Vagrant  with  large  orange- trees  ; 
aiid^  enteiiug  a  small  room,  hung  with 
pietares,  in  wliich  were  arranged  all 
the  appliances  for  breakfast,  my  com- 
pauioii  said  to  a  lady^  who  rose 
from  behind  the  tea*um,  **  My  dear 
Ellinor — 1  Introduce  to  yon  theson  of 
our  old  friend  Augustine  Caxtoni 
Miike  him  stay  with  us  as  loDgas  he 
can.  Young  gentleman,  In  Lady 
Eliinar  Ti'evanioD  think  that  yon  see 
one  whom  you  ought  to  know  well — 
family  friendahips  should  deacend." 

*'  My  ho6t''  said  these  last  words 
in  an  imposing  tone,  and  then  pounced 
on  a  letter^bag  on  the  tabfe^  drew 
forth  an  immense  heap  of  letters  and 
newspapena,  threw  himself  into  an 
arm -cl  I  air,  and  seemed  perfectly  for- 
getful uf  my  existence. 

The  lady  stood  a  moment  in  mnt^ 
surprise^  and  I  saw  that  she  changed 
colour,  from  pale  to  red^  and  red  to 
pale,  before  she  came  forward  witli  the 
enchanting  grace  of  unafibcted  kind* 
neas,  took  me  by  the  hand,  drew  mo 
to  a  sieat  next  to  her  own,  and  asked 
go  cordiidly  after  my  fatlier,  my  uncle, 
my  ^   ^ily,  that  iu  five  minuter 

I  fcl  U  home.    Lady  Ellinor 

lij*ttMiOii    -vviin    a    sn'-'      •"'•   w^h  With 
moistened  eye^,  wb  i  id  every 

nuw  and  then)  to  loj  »(«*vv  uiiiaUa.  At 
length  sha  said— 

''  Have  yon  never  heard  jpoor  fatlier 
speak  of  mo— I  u^aii  oC  iia  oi  tlie 
Tre  van  ions?" 

'*  Kcver,"  gaid  I  bUmtly ;  "  and 
that  would  puzzle  mc,  only  my  dear 
fatlier,  you  know,  is  not  a  great 
talker.*' 

"  Indeed  I  Tie  wa*  very  animated 
when  1  knew  hlm,*^  said  Ladv  Ellinur, 
aud  she  turned  her  bead  ana  slgbed. 

At  thi?»  BH*m<wt  there  enter^cl  a 
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''  Fanny,"  BAid  Lady  EUinor, 
'^  shake  hands  with  Mr  Caxton,  the 
son  of  one  whom  I  have  not  seen  since 
I  was  little  older  than  joa,  but  whom  I 
remember  as  if  it  were  bat  yesterday." 

Miss  Fanny  bloshed  and  smiled, 
and  held  out  her  hand  with  an  easy 
£rankness  which  I  in  vain  endeavoured 
to  imitate.  Daring  breakfast,  Mr 
Trevanion  continued  to  read  his  letters 
ftnd  glance  over  the  papers,  with  an 
occasional  ejacnlation  of  ^^  Pishl" 
"  Stuff  P'— between  the  intervals  fai 
which  he  mechanically  swallowed  his 
tea,  or  some  small  morsels  of  dry 
toast.  Then  rising  with  the  sudden- 
ness which  characterised  his  move- 
ments, he  stood  on  his  hearth  for  a 
few  momenta  buried  in  thought ;  and 
now  that  a  large  brimmed  hat  was 
removed  from  his  brow,  and  the 
abmptness  of  his  first  movement,  with 
the  sedateness  of  his  after  panae,  ar- 
rested my  cnrions  attention,  I  was 
more  than  ever  ashamed  of  my  mis- 
take. It  was  a  eare-wom,  eager,  and 
yet  musing  countenance,  hollow-eyed, 
and  with  deep  lines ;  but  it  was  one  of 
tiiose  faces  which  take  dignity  aud 
refinement  from  that  ment^  cultiva- 
tion which  distinguishes  the  true  aris- 
tocrat, vi2.,  the  highly  educated, 
acutely  intelligent  man.  Very  hand- 
some might  that  face  have  been  in 
youth,  for  the  features,  though  small, 
were  exquisitely  defined;  the  brow, 
partially  bald,  was  noUe  and  mas- 
sive, and  there  was  almost  feminine 
delicacy  in  the  curve  of  the  lip. 
The  whole  expression  of  the  face 
was  commanding  but  sad.  Often, 
as  my  experience  of  life  increased, 
have  I  thought  to  trace  upon  that 
expressive  visage  the  history  of  ener- 
getic ambition  curbed  by  a  fastidious 
philosophy  and  a  scrupulous  con- 
science ;  but  then  all  that  I  could  seo 
was.  a  vague,  dissatisfied  melancholy, 
which  d^ected  me  I  knew  not  why. 

Presently  he  returned  to  the  table, 
collected  his  letters,  moved  [slowly 
towards  the  door,  and  vanished. 

His  wife's  eyes  followed  him  ten- 
derly. Those  eyes  reminded  me  of 
my  mother's,  as,  I  vCTily  believe,  did 
idl  eyes  that  expressed  affection.  I 
crept  nearer  to  her,  and  longed  to 
press  the  white  hand  that  lay  so  list- 
less before  me. 
.  "WIU  you  walk  out  with  us?  "said 


Miss  Trevanion,  tnming  to  me.  I 
bowed,  and  in  a  few  minutes  1  found 
myself  alone.  While  the  ladies  left 
me,  for  their  shawls  and  bonnets,  I  took 
up  the  newspaper  which  Mr  Trevan- 
ion had  thrown  on  the  table,  by  way  of 
something  to  do.  My  eye  was  caught 
by  his  own  name ;  it  occurred  often, 
and  in  all  the  papers.  There  was 
contemptuous  abuse  in  one,  high 
eulogy  in  another ;  but  one  passage, 
in  a  journal  that  seemed  to  aim  at 
impartiality,  struck  me  so  much  as 
to  remain  in  my  memory ;  and  I  am 
sure  that  I  can  still  quote  the  sense, 
though  not  the  exact  words.  The 
paragraph  ran  somewhat  thus  : — 

^*  In  the  present  state  of  parties, 
our  contemporaries  have  not  unnatu- 
ndly  devoted  much  space  to  the  claims 
or  demerits  of  Mr  Trevanion.  It  is 
a  name  that  stands  unquestionably 
high  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  but, 
as  unquestionably,  it  commands  little 
sympathy  in  the  country.  Mr  Tre- 
vanion is  essentially  and  emphati- 
cally a  member  ofparKamtnt.  He  is 
a  close  and  ready  debater ;  he  is  an 
admirable  chairman  in  committees. 
Tliough  never  in  office,  his  long  ex- 
perience of  public  life,  his  gratuitous 
attention  to  pul^c  business,  have 
ranked  him  high  among  those  prac- 
tical politicians  from  whom  ministers 
are  selected.  A  man  of  spotless 
character  and  excellent  intentions,  no 
doubt,  he  must  be  considered ;  and  in 
him  any  cabinet  would  gain  an  hon- 
est and  a  useful  member.  There 
ends  all  we  can  say  in  his  praise. 
As  a  speaker,  he  wants  the  fire  and 
enthusiasm  which  engage  the  popu- 
lar sympathies.  Ho  has  the  ear  of 
the  House,  not  the  heart  of  the 
country.  An  oracle  on  subjects  of 
mere  business,  in  the  great  ques- 
tions of  policy  he  is  comparatively  a 
failure.  He  never  embraces  any 
party  heartily  ;  he  never  espouses 
any  question  as  if  wholly  in  earnest. 
The  moderation  on  which  he  is  said 
to  pique  himself,  often  exliibita  itself 
in  fastidious  crotchets,  and  an  at- 
tempt at  philosophical  originality  of 
candour,  which  has  long  obtained 
him  the  reputation  of  a  trimmer 
with  his  enemies.  Such  a  man  cir- 
cumstances may  throw  into  tempo- 
rary power;  but  can  he  command 
lasting  influence  ?      No  :    let   Mr 
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Treraaion  remain  in  what  nature 
and  position  assign  as  his  proper  part, 
•that  of  an  npri^fbt,  indepcndcDt,  able 
I  member  of  parliament ;  conciiiatlng 
\  sensible  men  on  l>oth  cideSf  when 
party  rnnjs  into  extremes.  He  is 
undone  as  a  cabinet  minister.  His 
ecrnples  wonld  break  up  any  gOTem- 
ment ;  and  his  want  of  decision — 
when,  as  in  atl  bnnian  aftair^f  some 
errors  must  be  conceded  to  obtain  a 
great  goo*l  —  would  shipwreck  his 
own  Csinie." 

I  had  jnst  got  to  the  end  of  this 
paragraph  when  the  ladies  returned. 

My  hostess  observed  the  newspaper 
in  my  hand,  and  :«ai(l^  with  a  con- 
ftraiiied  smile,  **  Some  attack  on  Mr 
j  Trevani<m,  I  suppose  ?  '^ 

**Xo/*  said  I,  awkwardly;  for, 
perhaps^  the  parai^ph  that  appeared 
to  me  so  impartial,  was  the  moat 
galliii^!  attack  of  all.  **  No,  not  ex- 
actly/^ 

*'  I  neyer  read  the  papers  now — 
at  least  what  are  called  the  leading 
'  artirle^^ — it  is  too  painful :  and  once 
they  gave  me  so  much  pleasure — that 
was  when  the  career  began,  and  before 
the  fame  was  made," 

Here  Lady  Ellinor  opened  the 
window  which  admitted  on  the  lawn, 
aud  in  a  few  moments  we  were  in 
that  part  of  the  pleasure  -  grounds 
which  the  family  reserved  from  the 
public  curiosity.  We  passed  by  rare 
I  ehriibs  aud  strange  flowers,  long 
I  ranges  of  conservatories,  in  which 
bloomed  aud  lived  all  the  marrellous 
vegetatiou  of  Africa  and  the  Indies. 

**  Mr  Trevauion  is  fond  of  flow- 
ers?" aald  I. 

The  fair  Fanny  laughed.  *'  I  don't 
think  he  knows  one  from  another." 

"  Nor  I  either,"  said  I :  **  that  Is, 
[  when  I  fairly  lose  sight  of  a  rose  or 
[a  hollyhock," 

**  The  farm  wiU  interest  you  more,'* 
I  aaid  Lady  £111  nor. 

Wo  came  to  farm  btdldings  re4>ent1y 

erected,  and  no  doubt  on  the  most 

improved  principle.       Lady  Ellinor 

I  pr/mted  out  to  me  machines  and  con- 

I  trivance?,  of  the  newest  fa<^hiou,  for 

ittbridjiini^'  lalwjar,  and  j  the 

mrchAuieal  operations  nr  re, 

**  All,  then,  Mr  Trcvauiun  t^  lond 

[of  farming/* 

The  pretty  Faimy  laughed  again. 
"My  father  Is  one  of  the  great 


oradea  in  agriculture,  one  of  the 
great  patrons  of  all  its  improve- 
ments ;  but,  as  for  being  fond  of 
farming,  I  doubt  if  he  knows  when 
he  rides  through  his  own  fields." 

We  returned  to  the  house;  and 
Miss  Trevanion,  who^e  frank  kindneatf  ] 
had  already  made  t4>o  deep  an  im- 
pression  upon  the  youthful  heart  of 
Pisiatratus  the  S^ond,  o6ered  to 
show  me  the  picture-gallery*  The 
collection  was  confined  to  the  worka 
of  English  artists  ;  and  Miss  Tre- 
ranion  pointed  out  to  me  the  main 
attractions  of  the  galleiy. 

"Well,  at  least  ]VIr' Trevauion  is 
fond  of  pictures  ! " 

**  Wrong  again,"  said  Fanny,  shak* 
ing  her  arch  head.  "My  father  Is 
said  to  bt?  an  admirable  judge ;  but 
he  only  buys  pictures  from  a  sense  of 
duty — to  encourage  our  own  painters 
— a  picture  once  bought,  I  am  not 
sure  that  he  ever  looks  at  it  again  P' 

"What  does  he  then —  "  I  stopped 
short,  for  I  felt  my  meditated  ques- 
tion was  ill-bred. 

"What  does  h©  like  then?  yoii 
were  about  to  say.  \Vhyi  I  have 
known  liim,  of  course,  since  I  could 
know  any  thing;  but  I  have  never 
yet  discovered  what  my  father  doea 
like.  No— not  even  politics,  though 
he  lives  for  politics  alone.  You  look 
pnzzled ;  you  will  kuow  hira  better 
some  day,  I  hope  ;  but  yon  will  never 
solve  the  mystery^ what  Mr  Tre- 
vanion  likes." 

"  Yon  are  wrong,"  siud  Lady 
Ellinor,  who  had  followed  ns  into 
the  room,  unheard  by  us.  "I  can 
tell  you  what  your  father  does  more 
than  like— what  he  loves  and  seiTes 
aud  illustrates  every  hour  of  his  noble 
life  —  justice,  beneJicence,  honour, 
and  his  country-  A  mau  w  ho  loves 
these  may  be  excused  for  indifference 
to  the  last  geranium  or  the  newest 
plough,  or  even  (though  that  oflfends 
you  more,  Fanny)  the  freshest  mas- 
ter-piece by  Landseer,  or  the  latest 
fashion  honoured  by  Miss  Trevauion.'* 

"  Mamma  I "  said  Fanny,  and  the 
tears  sprang  to  her  eyes. 

But  Lady  Ellinor  looked  to  me 
sublime  as  'she  spoke,  her  ej&B  kin- 
dled, her  breast  heaved.  The  wife 
taking  the  husband'ti  part  against  the 
child,  and  comprehending  so  well 
what  the  child  felt  not,  dcspilc  ita 
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experience  of  every  day,  and  what 
the  world  would  never  know,  despite 
all  the  vigilance  of  its  praise  and  its 
blame,  was  a  picture,  to  my  taste, 
finer  than  any  in  the  collection. 

Her  face  softened  as  she  saw  the 
tears  in  Fanny^s  bright  hazel  eyes : 
she  held  out  her  hand,  which  her 
child  kissed  tenderly,  and  whispering, 
"  *Tis  not  the  giddy  word  you  must 
go  by,  mamma,  or  there  will  be 
something  to  forgive  every  minute," 
— glided  from  the  room. 

"Have  you  a  sister?"  asked  Lady 
Ellmor. 

"No." 

"  And  Trevanion  has  no  son,"  she 
said,  mournfully.  The  blood  rushed 
to  my  cheeks.  Oh,  young  fool, 
again!  We  were  both  silent,  when 
the  door  was  opened,  and  Mr  Treva- 
nion entered. 

"  Humph,"  said  he,  smiling  as  he 
saw  me — and  his  smile  was  charming, 
though  rare.  "  Humph,  young  sir,  I 
came  to  seek  for  you — I  have  been 
rude,  I  fear :  pardon  it — that  thought 
has  only  just  occurred  to  me,  so  I  left 
my  blue  books,  and  my  amanuensis 
hard  at  work  on  them,  to  ask  you  to 
come  out  for  half-an-hour— just  half- 
an-hour,  it  is  all  I  can  give  you — a 
deputation  at  One!  You  dine  and 
sleep  here  of  course  ?" 

"Ah,  sir!  my  mother  will  be  so 
lineasy  if  I  am  not  in  town  to- 
night." 

"Pooh I"  said  the  member,  "TU 
send  an  express." 

"  Oh,  no  indeed  ;  thank  you." 

"Why  not?" 

I  hesitated.  "You  see,  sir,  that 
my  father  and  mother  are  both  new 
to  London:  and,  though  I  am  new 
too,  yet  they  may  want  me — I  may 
be  of  use."  Lady  EUinor  put  her 
hand  on  my  head,  and  sleeked  down 
my  hair  as  I  spoke. 

"  Bight,  young  man,  right :  you 
will  do  in  the  world,  wrong  as 
that  is.  I  don't  mean  that  you'll 
succeed^  as  the  rogues  say — that's 
another  question;  but,  if  you  don't 
rise,  you'll  not  fall.  Now,  put  on 
your  hat  and  come  with  me;  we'll 
walk  to  the  lodge — ^you  will  be  in  time 
for  a  coach." 

I  took  my  leave  of  Lady  EUinor, 
and  longed  to  say  something  about 
compliments  to  Miss  Fanny ;  but  the 
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words  stuck  in  my  throat,  and  my 
host  seemed  impatient. 

"  We  must  see  you  soon  a^ain ! " 
said  Lady  EQinor  kindly,  as  she 
followed  us  to  the  door. 

Mr  Trevanion  walked  on  briskly 
and  in  silence — one  hand  in  his  bosom, 
the  other  swinging  carelessly  a  thick 
walking-stick. 

"But  I  must  go  round  by  the 
bridge,"  said  I,  "for  I  forgot  my 
knapsack.  I  put  it  oif  when  I  made 
my  leap,  and  the  old  lady  certainly 
never  took  charge  of  it." 

"  Come,  then,  this  way.  How  old 
are  you  ?  " 

"  Seventeen  and  a  half." 

"You  know  Latin  and  Greek  as 
they  know  them  at  schools,  I  sup- 
pose." 

"  I  think  I  know  them  pretty  well, 
sir." 

"  Does  your  father  say  so?" 

"  Why,  my  father  is  fastidious ; 
however,  he  owns  that  he  is  satisfied 
on  the  whole." 

"  So  am  I,  then.    Mathematics?'* 

"A  little." 

"  Gk)od." 

Here  the  conversation  dropped  for 
some  time.  I  had  found  and  re- 
strapped  the  knapsack,  and  we  were 
near  the  lodge,  when  Mr  Trevanion 
said,  abruptly,  "  Talk,  my  young 
friend :  talk,  I  like  to  htfar  you  talk — 
it  refreshes  me.  Nobody  has  talked 
naturally  to  me  these  last  ten  years." 

The  request  was  a  complete  damper 
to  my  ingenuous  eloquence :  I  could 
not  have  talked  naturally  now  for 
the  life  of  me. 

"I  made  a  mistake,  I  see,"  said 
my  companion,  good  -  humouredly, 
noticing  my  embarrassment.  "  Here 
we  are  at  the  lodge.  The  coach  will 
be  bye  in  five  minutes:  you  can 
spend  that  time  in  hearing  the 
old  woman  praise  the  Hogtons 
and  abuse  me.  And  hark  you,  sir, 
never  care  three  straws  for  praise 
or  blame  —  leather  and  prunella  I 
praise  and  blame  are  hereP^  and 
he  struck  his  hand  upon  his  breast, 
with  almost  passionate  emphasis. 
"  Take  a  specimen.  These  Hogtons 
were  the  bane  of  the  place ;  unedu- 
cated and  miserly ;  their  land  a  wilder- 
ness, their  village  a  pig-stye.  I 
come,  with  capital  and  intelligence ; 
I  redeem  the  soil,  I  banish  pauperisnit 

M 


'.  dviUsc  all  aronnd  me  :  no  nimt  in 
[roe — I  :un  IjiU  a  tyfx*  of  capital  ffuitled 
fljy  cdflcjitiou — :i  uiadiiue.  And  ja-t 
[the  uld  wouiau  b  not  tlic^  only  oiie 
pvho  will  hint  to  yuu  that  Ibi-  flo;^- 

wtT '      and    mywlf    the 

_^      ati  tngoiK.    And  what 

l!tooriN    i. ,        ..-'<^  thai  old  wonmiif 

[n'ho    hits   fi^n   .til  nil  in  gs  fl-wcck  from 

mo,  ?ct«  hrr  hejirt  upati  eftrniup  her 

gixpmccs— and  I  ^ive  her  that  privi- 

Icgi^l    hixnn'  —  every    vi-iitor    she 

tjilka  with  tyi>e.^  away  with  tlie  idea 

that  I,  the  rich  Mi-  Trevanion,  lei  her 

I  £t«ryo  on  what  ahe  can  pick  op  fn:»m 

'  the    Bif^'ht-seers.      Nowt    does    that 

si^ify  a  jot  ? 

**  Gocxl-bye.  Tell  your  fathor  his 
old  friend  toast  see  him;  profit  by  bis 
calm  wisdom  :  liLs  €>ld  friend  is  a  ibol 
SDmetiiueSf  tuid  Bad  at  heart.  AVheu 
you  are  settled,  send  nie  a  line  to 
8t  James'fl  8(]iuire,  to  aay  wbexi3  you 
are. 

**  Htnnph  1  that's  enongh." 
Mr  Trevanion  wning  uiy  hand,  and 
1  stmtk*  off.  # 

I  did  not  wait  for  the  roach,  bnt 

'  proef  I'jitnl  ii\\\  ;n  i[-  Mh'  f  (irfi-.^tili'.  where 

the  -en, 

or  y*  ■  ■  \y/.7.y 

Ckf  which  I  was  ibe  iinportiouation)— 

^IlQfhM  in  ^m  npovib  ^d  ▼Ait  her 
oioraiDg  pwy.** 

My  opinkMifl  M  to  ber  wififeriiigs^ 
land  ih*^  virfiwi  nf  ffiA  d**pflH<*d  Hc^- 
f  tori'-  ..  I  ■".-,'.  V  ,'  I  '..'itted 
[mv  M)>eu 

I  palm  the  exact  sum  vnhu«U\  a^^^ocd 
Ion.     Bnt    that   palm   stilt   iTnialued 
opinj,    and   the  fingers  of  the  other 
dnwtfd   hold  of  tnc  as  I  stood,  im- 
pounded in  thccnrr'   ■''  *'     tTim-stile, 
[  like  ft  rork  in  a  \y,\\  rrew. 

^And  fhr<^'|Mtnt.o  ...  ^^^  ,ihy  Bob,** 
Mid  the  old  lady. 

**  I'luvepeuce  for  nephew  Bob,  aud 
I  why?" 

j^* 'T!«  bi;»  parnnisKes  when  be  t»- 
ocmU  a  Yon  would 

ibav«»  me  [  \i\y  own  cnm- 

fogst  f<*r  b«  u  n<  M  ►  I  lnyil  niin 
my  blcucf^ii.  r>M>i  luik  uiMrC  be  fiold 
forlii«tr  t9«>Kit)lc/' 

Obdtumio  to  tbie  appeal  and  mei- 
tally  canaigftiBi  Boh  to  a  maater 
whoa€  foot  would  be  all  tho  haod^amor 
for  boolfl,  I  llundQd  ^^  biUo  «Qd 
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tin  I 

loh*;  :"'Ui  im  1 1:-  iMi-ii  1 1 

into  the  e^piUil,  i 
The  Gradual  is  a  ^i*.  ,i 
I  thonrrht  it  prudrnt  to  ( 


]  for  the  Hrst 

minted?  TbiK^o 

'^    ibly  away 

snq)rL*e. 

'Miter. 

ney 


conch,  and  m  jolte<l  Uiv   .,..,  ^u  tho 

hotel.      I  found  my  father  la  a 

state  tif  prewit  discomfort  in  a  littlo 
room,  which  he  pneed  up  and  dowa 
like  a  lion  new  can^^dit  in  bis  cajre. 
My  p<x>r  mother  was  full  of  complaints 
— for  the  first  time  in  her  lifcT  1  found 
her  indisputably  croa^ish.  It  was  aa 
ill  time  to  relate  my  adventures.  I 
bad  enoujrh  to  do  to  listen.  They 
bad  ail  day  been  hunting  for  lodgings 
in  vain.  My  father^s  pocket  hati  been 
picked  of  a  new  India  handkc*rchief. 
Primminn,  who  oii^ht  to  know  Loadou 
ftu  well,  knew  nothing  about  it,  aud 
declared  it  was  ! t  i  '  -  -  tn rvy, 
and  all  the  streets  I  i  liesu 

The  new  silk  uinUn  ...,  t.  .t  .^i  five 
minutes  untruarded  in  tho  hall,  had 
been  exchanged  t^^r  an  old  gingluua 
with  three  holes  in  it. 

It  Tfi\&  not  till  my  mother  rcmem* 
bered»  that  if  ahe  did  not  aer  herself 
that  my  bed  was  well  aired,  I  should 
certainly  lose  the  ase  of  my  limlis^ 
and  tbej-efore  disappe-ared  with  l*rim- 
mins  and  a  pei^  chambermaid,  who 
ieemcd  to  think  we  gave  more  trout  do 
than  we  were  wortli — ^that  I  told  my 
father  of  my  new  acquaintance  witli 
Mr  Trevaaiioii, 

He  did  not  seem  to  liatou  to  me 
till  I  got  to  the  name  Trei-aniVw.  Ho 
then  became  very  pnh%  and  sal  dowii 
quietly.  "  Go  t»n,"  find  be,  Qbaorving 
I  Moppod  to  hiok  at  him. 

When  '  '     '  -  '  '    "   ^    ■-  M  him 

the  kill' I  had 

been   rlj.,,^,H.   ,-,  •'% 

he»mile<H;tlntly; 

face  with  hishmu),  i..       x .  _ :  .  .^ 

not  cheerfully,  perhapa,  Ibr  i  Jicard 
Mm  sigh  on  ex?  or  twice. 

''And  EUinor,''  baid  he  at  la^t, 
without  l<K»king  up.  **  Lady  ElbjioTf 
1  ujoan — she  is  very,  very " 

**  Very  what,  air  ?  " 

*♦  Very  hanrit*ODie  still?'* 

"  Handgctme !  Yfvi,  hnndsome,  C^«- 
talnly;  but  1  thought  more  of  her 
maniMsr  <liftn  bi;r  face.  And  then 
Famiyv  Mla^  Paiiny  b  ao  young !  '* 

*'  Ab  !**  8Bid  my  l^Obor,  jsurmarluic 
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in  Greek  the  celebrated  lines  of  which 
Pope's  translation  is  familiar  to  all. 

^'Likc  leaves  on  trees  the  race  of  man  is 

found, 
Now  green  in  youth,  now  withering  <m  the 

ground.** 

"  Well,  so  they  wish  to  see  me.  Did 
Ellinor,  Lady  Ellinor  say  that,  or  her 
^hcr  husband?" 

"Her  hnsband  certainly  —  Lady 
Ellinor  rather  implied  than  said  it." 

*'  We  shall  see,"  said  my  father. 
**  Open  the  window,  this  room  is  stifl- 

I  opened  the  window,  which  looked 
on  the  Strand.  The  noise — the  voices 
—  the  tramping  feet — the  rolling 
wheels  became  londly  audible.  My 
father  leant  out  for  some  moments, 
smd  I  stood  by  his  side.    He  tamed 


to  me  with  a  serene  face.  "  Every  ant 
on  the  hill,"  said  he,  **  carries  its  load, 
and  its  home  is  l)Ut  made  by  the 
burdens  that  it  bears.  How  happy 
am  1 1 — how  I  should  bless  God !  llow 
light  my  burden  I  how  secure  my 
home!" 

My  mother  came  in  as  he  ceased. 
He  went  up  to  her,  put  his  arm  round 
her  waist  and  kissed  her.  Such 
caresses  with  him  had  not  lost 
their  tender  charm  by  custom :  my 
mother's  brow,  before  somewhat 
ruffled,  grew  smooth  on  the  instant. 
Yet  she  lifted  her  eyes  to  his  in  soft 
sniTprise.  "  I  was  but  thinking,"  said 
my  fether  apologetically — "  how  much 
I  owed  you,  and  how  much  I  lore 
you!" 


CtiTATTBB  XV. 


And  now  behold  us,  three  days  after 
my  arrival,  settled  in  all  the  state  and 
grandeur  of  our  own  house  in  Russell 
Street,  Bloom sbury :  the  library  of 
the  Museum  close  at  hand.  My  father 
spends  hts  mornings  in  those  lata 
silentia^  wide  silences,  as  Virgil  calls 
the  worid  beyond  the  grave.  And  a 
world  beyond  the  grave  we  may  well 
call  that  land  of  the  ghosts,  a  book 
collection. 

"  Pisistratns,"  said  my  father,  ono 
evening  as  he  arranged  his  notes  be- 
fore him,  and  rubbed  his  spectacles. 
"  Pisistratus,  a  great  library  is  an 
auful  place !  There,  are  inteiTcd  aU 
the  remains  of  men  since  the  Flood." 

"  It  is  a  burial-place  I "  quoth  my 
Uncle  Roland,  who  had  that  day 
found  us  out. 

'*  It  is  an  Heraclea  I "  said  my  father. 

"Please,  not  such  hard  words," 
said  the  Captain,  shaking  his  head. 

"  Heraclea  was  the  city  of  necro- 
mancers, in  which  they  raised  the 
dead.  Do  I  want  to  speak  to  Cicero? 
I  invoke  him.  Do  I  want  to  chat  in 
the  Athenian  market  place,  and  hear 
news  two  thousand  years  old?  I 
write  down  my  charm  on  a  slip  of 
paper,  and  a:  grave  magician  calls  me 
up  Aristophanes.  And  we  owe  all 
this  to  onr  ancest " 

*^Brotherr"" 

"Anoertowi  who  wrote  booto- 


Here  Roland  offered  his  snuff-box 
to  my  father,  who,  abhorring  snuff, 
benignly  ilAibed  a  pinch,  and  sneezed 
five  times  in  consequence :  an  eltcuse 
for  Uncle  Roland  to  say,  which  ho 
did  five  times,  with  great  unction, 
"  God  bless  you,  brother  Austin  I" 

As  soon  as  my  father  had  recovered 
himself,  he  proceeded,  with  tears  in 
his  eyes,  but  calm  as  before  the  inter- 
ruption— for  he  was  of  the  philosophy 
of  the  Stoics  :  — 

"  But  it  is  not  that  which  is  awful. 
It  is  the  presuming  to  vie  ^vitli  these 
'  spirits  elect :'  to  say  tb  them,  '  Make 
way  —  I  too  claim  place  with  the 
chosen.  I  too  would  confer  with  the 
living,  centuries  after  the  death  that 
consumes  my  dust.  I  too* — Ah,  Pisis- 
tratus!  I  wish  Uncle  Jack  had  been 
at  Jericho,  before  he  had  brought 
me  up  to  I/ondon,  and  placed  me 
in  the  midst  of  those  rulers  of  the 
worid  I" 

I  was  busy,  while  my  father  spoke, 
in  making  some  pendent  shelves  for 
these  "  spirits  elect ;"  for  my  mother, 
always  provident  where  my  father's 
comforts  were  concerned,  had  foreseen 
the  necessity  of  some  such  accommo- 
dation in  a  hired  lodging-house,  and 
had  not  only  carefWlv  brought  up  to 
town  my  little  box  of  tools,  but  gone 
ont  hersidf  that  mominig  to  buy  the 
rftw  material.  Cheeking  the  plane  in 
its  progress  oyer  the  smooth  <      , 


1      «'^ 

m 


**  My  dear  father,"  said  I,  "  if  at  the 

!"  ''    "    lie  Institute   I  bad   looked 

iiichawti  as  you  dooa  the 

Li-  i./nii^v,^  that  had  gone  before  me,  I 

""lould  have  stayed,  to  all  eternity, 

,e  lag  of  the  Infant  Divblon — '* 

^'  Pisifitratus,  you  arc  as  great  an 

^itatoraa  your  Damesake/'  cried  my 

iheff  smiiing.    ^*  And  so,  a  fig  for 

le  big  fellows  I " 

And  now  my  mother  entered  in  her 
pretty  evening  cap,  all  smiles  and 
good  humour,  having  just  arranged 
a  room  for  Uncle  Roland,  coQcloded 
advantageous  negotiations  with  the 
laundress,  held  high  council  with  Mrs 
rrimmins  on  the  best  mode  of  defeat- 
ing the  extortions  of  London  trades- 
men ;  and,  pleased  with  herself  and 
idl  the  world,  she  kissed  my  father's 
forehead  as  it  bent  over  his  notes ; 
and  came  to  the  tea-table,  which  only 
M  nit''d  its  presiding  deity.  My  Uncle 
i; 'Lnid,  with  his  usual  gaUantry, 
started  up,  kettle  in  hand,  (our  own 
uiTi,  for  we  had  one,  not  being  yet 
unpacked ;)  and  having%erforracd, 
ith  snhlier-Iike  method,  the  chival- 
us  office  thus  volunteered,  he  joined 
me  at  my  employment,  and  said — 

*^  There  is  a  better  steel  for  the 
hands  of  a  well-born  lad  than  a  car- 
penter's plane — " 
**Ahai  nucle — that  depends—*' 
"  Depends  1  what  on  V'* 
*^0n  the  use  one  makes  of  it.^ — 
Peter  the  Groat  was  belter  employed 
in  making  ships  than  Charles  XII- 
in  cutting  throats*** 

**roor  Charles  XII.  T*  said  my 
nncle  sighing  pathetically — ^*  a  very 
brave  fellow  1" 

'*•  Fitv  he  did  not  like  the  ladies  a 
little  better  r 

*^No  man    is  perfect!"   said   my 

m\t]o  seotcntiously,     *'  But  seriously, 

jire  now  the  male  hope  of  the 

1   !   ily— you   are  now^"  my   uncle 

stopped,  and   his  face  darkened.    I 

^^xv  that  he  thought  of  his  son,  that 

Iil^   tn'inns  son!    And  looking  at  him 

hm^t  rh%  I  observed    that  his  deep 

"  ad  grown  deeper,  his  iron-gray 

lore  gray.    There  was  the  trace 

recent  ftuftcnng  on  his  face ;  and 

ongh  Iw  hud  not  sprtken  to  us  a 

ord  of  if     '     *  'he  had 

ft  ns»  it  rion  to 

ilNlUiui   n  hi\n  conji'  lu  no  flic- 


!  Caztons.~Part  V,         ^K^F  [Aug, 

My  nncle  resumed — '*  Time  out  of 
mind,  every  generation  of  our  house 
has  given  one  soldier  to  his  country. 
I  look  round  now:  only  ono  branch  xs 
budding  yet  on  the  old  tree  ;  and — " 

"Ah  I  nucle.  But  what  would  t/iey 
say  ?  Do  you  think  I  should  not  like 
to  bo  a  soldier?    Don^t  tempt  me  !" 

My  tmcle  had  recourse  to  his  snoff- 
box  ;  and  at  that  moment,  unfortu- 
nately perhaps  for  the  laurels  that 
might  otherwise  have  wreathed  the 
brows  of  Pisistratus  of  England,  pri- 
vate couversation  was  stopped  by  the 
sudden  and  noisy  entrance  of  Uncle 
Jack.  No  apparition  could  have  been 
more  unexpected. 

'*  Here  I  am,  my  dear  friends.  How 
dVe  do — how  are  yon  all?  Captain  de 
Caxton,  yours  heartily.  Yes,  I  am 
released,  thank  heaven  I  I  have  given 
np  the  drudgery  of  that  pitiftd  provin- 
cial paper.  I  was  not  made  for  it. 
An  ocean  in  a  teacup !  I  was  indeed — 
little,  sordid,  narrow  interests — and  I, 
whose  heart  embraces  all  humanity. 
You  might  as  well  turn  a  circle  into 
an  isolated  triangle/' 

**  Isosceles!'*  said  my  father,  sighing 
as  he  pushed  aside  his  notes,  and  very 
slowly  becoming  aware  of  the  elo- 
quence tliat  destroyed  nil  chance  of 
further  progress  that  night  in  the  great 
book*  *' Isosceles  triangle,  Jack  Tib- 
bets — not  isolated." 

*'  Isosceles  or  isolated,  it  is  all  one," 
said  Uncle  Jack,  as  be  rapidly  per- 
formed three  evolutionSi  by  no  means 
consistent  with  his  favourite  theory 
of  Mhe  greatest  happiile&s  of  the 
greatest  number:'— first,  he  emptied 
into  the  cnp  which  he  took  from  my 
mother's  handst  half  the  thrifty  con- 
tents of  a  London  cream-jug;  secondly, 
he  reduced  the  circle  of  a  muftiii, 
by  the  abstraction  of  two  triangles, 
to  as  nearly  an  isosceles  as  possible  j 
and  thirdly,  striding  towanls  the  fire, 
lighted  in  consideration  of  Captain  do 
Caxton,  and  h<x)king  his  coat- tails 
under  his  anns,  while  he  sipped  Ida 
lea,  he  pennitted  another  circle  pecu- 
liar to  humanity  wholly  to  eclipse  the 
luminarj'  it  appr(>achea. 

*'  liiolrtted  or  isosceles,  it  h  all  the 
same  lliing.  Man  h  made  for  his  fel- 
low creatures.  1  had  long  been  dis- 
gusted tviih  the  interference  of  those 
seltlsh  Squirearcli.i.  Your  denartiuro 
decided  mo.    I  have  coucludca  nego* 
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tions  with  a  London  finn  of  spirit  and 
capital,  and  extended  views  of  philan- 
thopy.  On  Saturday  last  I  retired 
from  the  service  of  the  oligarchy.  I 
am  now  in  my  true  capacity  of  pro- 
tector of  the  million.  My  prospectus 
is  printed — ^here  it  is  in  my  pocket. — 
Another  cup  of  tea,  sister,  a  little  more 
cream,  and  another  muffin.  Shall  I 
ring?  "  Having  disembarrassed  himself 
of  his  cup  and  saucer.  Uncle  Jack  then 
drew  forth  from  his  pocket  a  damp 
sheet  of  printed  paper.  In  large  capi- 
tals stood  out  "The  Anti-Monopoly 
txAZETTE,  or  Popular  Champion." 
He  waved  it  triumphantly  before  my 
father's  eyes. 


"  Pisistratus,"  said  my  father,  "  look 
here.  This  is  the  way  your  Uncle 
Jack  now  prints  his  pats  of  butter. — 
A  cap  of  liberty  growing  out  of  an 
open  book  I  Good  I  Jack,  good  I  good !  '* 

"It  is  Jacobinical !  "  exclaimed  the 
Captain. 

"Very  likely,"  said  my  father ;  "but 
knowledge  and  freedom  are  the  best 
devices  m  the  world,  to  print  upon 
pats  of  butter  intended  for  the 
market." 

"  Pats  of  butter^!  I  don't  under- 
stand," said  Uncle  Jack. 

"  The  less  you  understand,  the  bet- 
ter the  butter  will  sell.  Jack,"  said 
my  father,  settling  back  to  his  notes. 


CHAPTRR  XVL 


Uncle  Jack  had  made  up  his  mind 
to  lodge  with  us,  and  my  mother  found 
some  difficulty  in  inducing  him  to 
comprehend  that  there  was  no  bed  to 
spare. 

"  That's  unlucky,"  said  he.  "I  was 
no  sooner  arrived  in  town  than  I  was 
pestered  with  invitations ;  but  I  re- 
fused them  all,  and  kept  myself  for 
you." 

"  So  kind  in  you !  so  like  you  I"  said 
my  mother ;  "  but  you  see — " 

"  Well,  then,  I  must  be  off  and  find 
a  room ;  don't  fret,  you  kno\v  I  can 
breakfast  and  dine  with  you,  all  the 
same  ;  that  is,  when  my  other  friends 
will  let  me.  I  shall  be  dreadfully  per- 
secuted." So  saying,  Uncle  Jack  re- 
pocketed  his  prospectus,  and  wished 
us  good-night. 

The  clock  had  struck  eleven ;  my 
mother  had  retired ;  when  my  father 
locked  up  from  his  books,  and  returned 
his  spectacles  to  their  case.  I  had 
finished  my  work,  and  was  seated  over 
the  fire,  thinking  now  of  Fanny  Tre- 
vanion's  hazel  eyes — now,  with  a  heart 
that  beat  as  high  at  the  thought,  of 
•campaigns,  battle-fields,  laurels,  and 
glory ;  while,  with  his  arms  folded  on 
his  breast  and  his  head  drooping, 
Uncle  Roland  gazed  into  the  low 
•clear  embers.  My  father  cast  his  eyes 
round  the  room,  and  after  surveying 
his  brother  for  some  moments,  he  said 
-almost  in  a  whisper — 

"  My  son  has  seen  the  Trevanions. 
They  remember  us,  Roland." 

The  Captain  sprang  to  his  feet,  and 


began  whistling;  a  habit  with  him 
when  he  was  much  disturbed. 

"  And  Trevanion  wishes  to  see  us. 
Pisistratus  promised  to  give  him  our 
address :  shall  he  do  so,  Roland?  " 

"  If  you  like  it,"  answered  the  Cap- 
tain, in  a  military  attitude,  and  draw- 
ing himself  up  till  he  looked  seven  feet 
high. 

"  I  should  like  it,"  said  my  father 
mildly.  "  Twenty  years  since  we 
met." 

"More  than  twenty,"  said  my  uncle, 
with  a  stem  smile ;  "  and  the  season 
was— the  fall  of  the  leaf  1" 

"  Man  renews  the  fibre  and  mate- 
rial of  his  body  every  seven  years," 
said  my  father;  "in  three  times 
seven  years  he  has  time  to  renew  the 
inner  man.  Can  two  passengers  in 
yonder  street  be  more  unlike  each 
other,  than  the  soul  is  to  the  soul 
after  an  interval  of  twenty  years? 
Brother,  the  plough  does  not  pass 
over  the  soil  m  vain,  nor  care  over 
the  human  heart.  New  crops  change 
the  character  of  the  land;  and  the 
plough  must  go  deep  indeed  before 
it  stirs  up  the  mother-stone." 

"  Let  us  see  Trevanion,"  cried  my 
uncle :  then,  tuniing  to  me,  he  said, 
abruptly,  "  what  family  has  he  ?  " 

"  One  daughter." 

"No  son?" 

"No."- 

"  That  must  vex  the  poor  foolish 
ambitious  man.  Oho  I  you  admire  this 
Mr  Trevanion  much,  eh  ?  Yes ;  that 
fire  of  manner,  his  fine  words,  \ 
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uld  thought  wore  fQadc  to  dasxle 
routh." 

**  Fine  words,  niy  dear  nnclt* !— fii*e  I 

aUouId  liiivo  aaid,  in  huurui^  Mv 
rnivaiiiou,  that  his  style  of  coii- 
I'lusaliou  waa  so  ljuniel)%  you  woukl 
bunder  liow  he  could  have  wou  sttcb 

jie  a»  a  public  speaker/ ^ 

-ludi^od!" 

*^TbeploQgh  bMpaasfsd  tbcre/^soid 
my  fatbcr. 

**  But  not  the  plough  of  care :  rich, 
fainouj*,  Ellinor  his  ^vifc,  ainl  tio  aou  !*' 

*^  It  Is  because  his  heart  jh  i^umuUmc^ 
aad^  thai  hc^  would  ^tiv  uj»/' 

EoUiud  .-stared  lii^  at  my  fatUer, 
ii€Xt  at  m€. 


**  Then,"  quotU  wy  uncle*  heartily* 
^^  In  Gud'a  name  lot  him  (xuaxti.  X 
can  hhuke  hku  hy  tho  hand,  as  I 
would  a  brother  iiuhUer.  Poor  Tro-' 
Tanion !   Write  to  hiui  at  once*  Sisty.** 

I  hat  dowii  and  obcyrd,  VMiiia  I 
bad  Hiuled  nsy  kiter,  1  looked  up^ 
and  isnw  that  iLoUiiul  v,  u-  lliliting  hiii 
iM'.d  candl*!  at  my  1 .  l<? ;  aud 

in>' father^  takiui?  hi  ildonio- 

tliiri*^  to  him  in  a  low  vuiw.  J  fe'ue&8C'd 
it  rolutfd  (o  hi8  uon,  ibr  he  shook  hi^ 
hcadf  and  aus^wiu'ed  in  a  liteiit  hollow 
voicis  *'liejit?w  pief  if  you  please — 
not  lidiame.  Ou  that  subject — ai- 
loixce  t" 


CITAPTIII  XVll. 


Left  to  myself  in  the  cftrlicr  part  of 

the    day,   I   w«nflcred,    wiiiiful  juid 

|onc'l3%  throngli  the  Tiiet  wiiderne^B  of 

<»udott.     By  deijrcos  I  fainiliamed 

ftiys^ilf  with  Ihnt   fwpidous  solitud<j. 

"  ceanC'il  to  pine  for  the  «n't'en  tioltk. 

active  entirfn'  all  aitiunti,  jh  <ir-t 

niiig.  Iiecana*  suou  cxhil 

laat  contii^iotm.   To  ai! 

Hans  mind  uothiiij^  is  m  catching  as 

tidustry  !    I  bejriui  to  grow  wear>'  of 

my    golden    holiday    of    nnhiborionu 

chihllKJod,  to    sigh    for  tr»il^   to    look 

"  iround  nw  ft>r  n  career.  The  Univer- 

_^ity,  whicli  I  hHfl  before  auticipaled 

"witli  !>leiv  .  *l  uuwto  fade  into 

j}  (lull  mo  I  [Hi'ct :  alter  hnvhig 

|rod  the  ^tn^t^  ui  Loudon,  to  wuuder 

^n'ough  eluistei'«  wa?*  lo  gu  luuk  in 

Kfe-      D-r    '       V  s  niy  mind  grew 

riw*ihly  \\  it  came  ont  frf»m 

lie  nwy  lum^jiL  i»l  boyhood — it  felt 

ht;  dooui  of  CaiiL,  undtT  the  broad  auu 

'  man. 

ITncie  Jack  8«Xiu  bocame  absorbed 

In  hi«  uevv  t^MeuhUluii  ft-r  H--    p-unj  of 

the  human  nic^s  iUhl,  v\^  ilti, 

f  j(i>  liereat,  to  <lv»  him  ii  av 

functual  enoiighf  tl 
et'p  us  in  ignoi'ttiirc 
luade,  and  the  invii  uritii^Hl^ 

for  our  sak(%)  we  ^  iw  hi  in. 

"The  Captain,  too^  geueiiiii\  vaninht^d 
Ifter   hreiikfiiist ;    t^eldmii   (liiiRi    witli 
and  it  was  otltii  l,i  he 

i?lnrne<L     llc»  h«d  ihi>   !  of 

:  ■      '  he 

I J  '  '<*»" 

lit  At    [♦►   iiiiiu.j  ill-    *iojj   if\\   the 

itaim  awuke  me  j  aud  bmueiiiue:^  1 


Ticnrd  him  pace  his  room  with  per- 
turbed strideti,  or  tauciexl  that  I 
caught  a  low  groan,  lie  beejtme 
evei*y  day  more  cure-worn  in  appear- 
ance, and  every  day  tlie  hair  tieemed 
im>re  gray-  Yet  he  tiilked  to  ik^  all 
lii-iiv  ntiij  rliiHTfully  ;  and  I  ihonght 
only  oue  in  the  house 
^  !    tin-    Luawing    pangiR 

over  whicii   tl  rild  SpajrUm 

drew  the  deeti 

Pity,  hi  II  III  I  with  adniiraiiois^ 
mndc  mc  riiiinu-  ui  lenrii  how  lliceo 
aUAciit  day^,  thtit  Itrought  ulghtt;  so 
disitiirlH-'d,  were  con,suin«?d.  I  felt 
that  if  I  could  master  his  secreL  I 
ini^rht  will  tlie  right  tK>th  to  comlart 
aud  to  aid. 

1  resolved  at  leu^b,  aflar  ouuij 
conseieniiou^  ^crujilea,  to  endeavour 
lo  satisfy  a  cariosity,  oxcttsed  bylti- 
luolive^. 

Accordingly,  one  inoroLDg,  after 
w  A  telling  liim  from  the  hon^e^  I  ^l(^ 
in  hi*^  triu'k,  and  iullowed  hiin  ut  a 
clijsljiuecL 

And  thU  wa.s^  the  outiiue  of  hl^  day. 
ITi  ^1  f  nlf  at  (n>\  with  a  iinu  8tiicl'e, 
—his  piunt  ligiirc 
i  hebl  vv  ell  thrown 
^ii)t  from  tile  threadbare  bnt  6peckk«« 
coat.  First,  he  took  his  way  lo%vanls 
the  purlieus  of  Lcirei*li'r  Sqiiari* ; 
geveral  times,  to  ami  fr*,  <lid  h**  |jaco 
the  i^thmuH  Ujat  J  'S^ 

dilly  hito  that  rf^i  r§, 

And   the  t  u-i 

thence  111  sin 

Ijimr  (»r  (  m,  nir  >:rp   be* 

ciuue  uiK-ir  ud  often  the  uleek 
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napless  fast  was  lifted  up,  and  the 
brow  wiped.  At  length  he  bent  his 
way  towards  the  two  great  theatres, 
paused  before  the  play- bills,  as  if  de- 
liberating seriously  on  the  chances  of 
entertainment  they  severally  proffered^ 
wandered  slowly  through  the  small 
streets  that  surround  those  temples 
of  the  muse,  and  finally  emerged  into 
the  Strand.  There  he  rested  himself 
for  an  hour  at  a  small  cook«shop ; 
and,  as  I  passed  the  window,  and 
glanced  within,  I  could  see  him  seated 
before  the  simple  dinner,  which  he 
scarcely  touched,  and  poring  over  the 
advertisement  columns  of  the  Time$» 
The  Times  finished,  and  a  few  morsels 
distastefully  swallowed,  the  Captain 
put  down  liis  shilling  in  silence,  receiv- 
ed his  pence  in  exchange,  and  I  had  just 
time  to  slip  aside  as  lie  reappeared  at 
the  threshold.  He  looked  round  as 
he  lingered,  but  I  took  care  ho  should 
not  detect  me;  and  then  struck  off 
towards  the  more  fashionable  quarters 
<rf  the  town.  It  was  now  the  after- 
noon, and,  though  not  yet  the  season, 
the  streets  swarmed  with  life.  As  he 
came  into  Waterloo  Place,  a  slight 
figure  buttoned  up  across  the  breast, 
like  his  own,  cantered  by  on  a  hand- 
some bay  hoi-se — every  eye  was  on 
that  figure.  Uncle  Roland  stopped 
short,  and  lifted  his  hand  to  his  hat ; 
the  rider  toucliod  his  own  with  his 
ibre-finger,  and  cantered  on, — Uncle 
Koland  turned  round  and  gazed. 

*'Who,'*  I  asked,  of  a  shop-boy 
just  before  me,  who  was  also  staring 
with  all  his  eyes — "  who  is  that  gentle- 
man on  horseback  ?  " 

"  Why,  the  Duke,  to  be  sure,'*  said 
the  boy,  contemptuously. 

"The  Duke?" 

"  Wellington— stn-pid  I " 
"Thank  you,"  said  I  meesly. 
Unde  Roland  had  moved  on  into 
Regent  Street,  but  with  a  brisker  step: 
the  sight  of  the  old  chief  had  done  the 
old  soldier  good.  Here  again  he 
paced  to  and  firo ;  till  I,  watching  him 
from  the  other  side  the  way,  was 
ready  to  drop  with  fatigue,  stout 
walker  though  I  was.  But  the  Cap- 
tain's day  was  not  half  done.  He 
took  out  his  watch,  put  it  to  his  ear, 
and  then,  replacing  it,  passed  into 
Bond  Street,  and  thence  into  Hyde 
Park.  There, evidently weaiied out,  he 
leant  against  the  rails,  near  the  bronze 


statue,  in  an  attitude  that  spoke  de- 
spondency. I  seated  myself  on  the 
grass  near  the  statue  and  gazed  at 
him :  the  park  was  empty  compared 
with  the  streets,  but  still  there  were 
some  equestrian  idlers  aud  many  foot- 
loungers.  My  uncle's  eye  turned 
wistfully  on  each :  once  or  twice,  some 
gentleman  of  a  militar}-  aspect  (which 
I  had  already  learned  to  detect) 
stopped,  looked  at  him,  approached 
and  spoke ;  but  the  Captain  seemed  as 
if  ashamed  of  such  greetings.  He 
answered  shortly,  and  turned  again. 
The  day  waned— evening  came  on — 
the  Captain  ag:un  looked  at  his  watch 
—shook  his  head,  and  made  his  way 
to  a  bench,  where  he  sat  peifectly 
motionless ;  his  hat  over  his  brows, 
his  arms  folded ;  till  uprose  the  moon. 
I  had  tasted  nothing  since  breakfast ; 
I  was  famished,  but  I  still  kept  my 
post  like  an  old  Roman  sentinel. 

At  length  the  Captain  ix)8e,  and  re- 
entered Piccadilly;  but  how  difteiTut  his 
mien  and  bearing !  languid,  stooping, 
his  chest  sunk — his  head  inclined — 
his  limbs  araggiug  one  after  the  other, 
his  lameness  painfully  pei'ceptible. 
What  a  contrast  in  the  broken  invalid 
at  night,  from  the  stalwart  veteran  of 
the  morning! 

How  I  longed  to  spring  forward  to 
offer  my  arm  !  but  I  did  not  dare. 

The  Captain  stopped  near  a  cab- 
stand. He  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket — 
he  drew  out  his  purse — he  passed  his 
fingers  over  the  not-work :  the  purse 
slipped  again  into  the  pocket,  and  as 
if  with  a  heroic  effort,  ihy  uncle  drew 
up  his  head,  and  walked  on  sturdily. 

*  Where  next?'  thought  I.  *  Surely 
home  I  No,  he  is  pitiless.* 

The  Captain  stopped  not  till  he 
arrived  at  one  of  the  small  theatres 
in  the  Strand ;  then  he  read  the  bill, 
and  asked  if  half-price  was  begun. 
"  Just  begun,"  was  the  answer,  imd 
the  Captain  entered.  I  also  took  a 
ticket  and  followed.  Passing  by  the 
open  doors  of  a  refreshment  room,  I 
fortified  myself  with  some  biscuits  and 
soda  water.  And  in  another  minute, 
for  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  beheld  a 
play.  But  the  play  did  not  fascinate 
me.  It  was  the  middle  of  some  jocular 
after-piece,  ixmfs  of  laughter  resound- 
ed round  me.  I  could  defect  nothing 
to  laugh  at,  and  sending  my  keen  eyes 
into  every  corner,  I  perceived  at  last^ 


The  CtJixions 

in  the  uppermost  tier^  one  face  as 
aturnine  as  my  own,  EureJta !  It 
ras  the  Captam^s !  *  Why  slioiild  he 
_  » to  a  play  if  he  eujoys  it  so  little  ?' 
fthouglit  I :  *  better  have  spent  a  sliil- 
'lii;^  ou  a  cab,  poor  old  fellow  ! ' 
But  soou  came  am  art*  locking  men, 
\i\  still  smarter-looking  hulie?,  around 
[ic  solitaiT  corner  of  the  poor  Captain. 
Ic  giTw  fidgcty^ — lie  roae^hc  vanish- 
e<l-  1  left  my  place,  and  stood  with* 
out  the  box  to  watch  for  him.  Down 
.  ataira  he  stnmpi'd— I  recoiled  into  the 
abade ;  and  atter  standtug  a  moment 
or  two,  as  in  doubt,  he  entere*!  boldly 
the  refreshment  room,  or  saloon. 

Now,  feiijco  I  had  left  that  saloon,  it 

knd  becomo  crowded,  and  1  .-ilipped  in 

Unobscn'cd,     Strange    was    it,    gro- 

'fsque,  yet  pathetic,  to  mark  the  old 

Ijoldier  in  the  midst  of  that  gay  swarm, 

*Ie  towered  above  all  like  a  Ilonioric 

dero,  a  head  taller  than  the  tallest ; 

fid  bis  appearance  was  so  remark- 

blc,  that  it  invited  the  instant  atteu- 

ijon  of  the  fab'.     I,  in  my  simplicity, 

bought  it  was  the  natural  tcndeniej^a 

of  that  amiable  and  penetrating  sex, 

ever  quick  to  detect  tr(?uljle,and  auxi- 

uus  t*j  rtdieve  it,  that  induced  three 

ladies,  in  silk  attire— one  having  a  hat 

;ifnl  plume,  the  other  two  with  a  prof u- 

H.n  nrnngk'ts — tolcavealittleknotof 

I  witli  whom  they  ivere  con- 

I  d  10  plan  t  themselves  before 

\mr\v,     1  advanced  through  the 

s8  to  hear  w  bat  passed* 

^  Yon  arc  looking  for  some   ont% 

t*m  sure,"  <pioth  one  familiarly,  lap- 

;  his  arm  with  her  ftin. 

Captain    started.     "  Ma^am, 
\  are  not  wrong,"  said  he, 
'Oan  I  do  as  well  ?^^  said  one  of 
KompaAsionate  angeLs,  with  hea- 
Tenly  3we<*tiics5. 

**  You  are  ver>'  kind,  I  thank  you  : 
no,  no,  Ma*am,"  said  the  Captain,Vith 
jbis  best  bow. 

*^  Do  take  a  glass  of  negns,"  said 

ac)ther,  as  her  fricMtd  gave  way  to 

her.     *'  Ycm  seem  tired,  and  so  am 

I.     Hen%  thiii  way;"  and  ahc  took 

hoUl  of  his  arm  to  luad  him  to  the 

table.     The  Captidu  ?hook  bis  head 

"v  ;  and  then,  as  if  become 

wart*  of  tbo  nature  of  the 

-       'i  •  louked 

with  a 

jiiU'i    M  jM«-.itii — such 

rwt   compassion—uoi  shaking  off" 


the  hand  in  his  chlvatrous  devotion 
to  the  sex,  which  extended  even  to 
all  its  outcasts — that  each  bold  eye  fell 
abashed.  The  hand  was  tinndly  and 
involuntarily  withdrawn  from  the  arm, 
and  my  uncle  passed  his  way. 

He  tiireaded  the  crowd,  passed  oat 
at  the  farther  door,  and  I,  guessing 
Ms  intention,  was  in  waiting  for  his 
steps  in  the  street. 

**  Now  home  at  last,  thank  heaven!'* 
thought  L  Mistaken  still!  My  uncle 
went  hrst  towards  that  popular  haunt, 
which  I  have  since  discovered  is 
called  ''  the  Shades  ;"  bat  he  sooa 
re-emerged,  and  finally  he  knocked 
at  the  door  of  a  private  house,  in  one 
of  the  streets  out  of  St  Jameses.  It 
was  opened  jealouiily,  and  closed  a^ 
be  entered,  leaving  me  without.  What 
could  this  house  be  ?  As  I  stood  and 
watched,  some  other  men  approached, 
— again  the  low  single  knock, — again 
the  jealous  opening,  and  the  stealthy 
entrance. 

A  policeman  passed  and  repassed 
me.  **  Don't  be  tempted,  young  man/* 
said  he,  looking  hard  at  me :  *'  tftke 
iny  advice,  and  go  home.'* 

"What  is  that  hou^e,  then  ?"  said 
I,  with  a  sort  of  shudder  at  thid  omi- 
nous warning. 

^*  Oh,  you  kuow." 

"  Not  I.     I  am  new  to  London." 

**  It  ii3  a  hell/'isaid  the  policeman— 
satis^ed,  by  my  frank  manner,  that  I 
spoke  the  truth. 

**  God  blcd5  me,— a  what  I  I  ooiild 
not  have  heard  you  rightly?  " 

**  A  hell ;  a  gambling- house !  '* 

"Ohl''  and  I  moved  ou.  Could 
Captain  Roland,  the  rigid,  the  thrifty, 
the  penurious,  be  a  gambler?  The  light 
broke  on  mo  at  once ;  the  unhappy 
fatluu'  sought  his  son  I  I  leant  against 
the  post,  and  tried  hard  nut  to  sob. 

By-aud-by,  I  heard  the  door  open: 
the  Captain  catnc  out  and  took  tho 
way  homeward.  I  ran  on  befoi-e,  and 
got  in  WybU  to  the  inexpressible  relief 
l)Oth  of  father  and  mother,  who  had 
not  seen  me  since  breakfiiist,  and  who 
were  in  e(iual  const ernatiou  at  my 
absence.  I  submitted  to  be  scolded 
V  h1  grace.   *'  1  had  t»een  sight- 

i   Inst  my  way;^'   begged 
irii    ^Hiiir     i  '    itnik  to  bed; 

and  five  m  d.^  the  Cap- 

tnin".4  jadto  >m  ^i  .  .muv  t>carlly  up  the 
stairs. 


Mai>HCf  TOinttdM. 


The  merits  of  ihc  railr^ 
steam -boat  have  been  ] 
ramitedf  and  wc  have  uo  desue  to  l|*> 
pre^iaic  the  advantages  of  either.  Ko 
doubt  they  carry  as  from  toirn  to 
town  with  greater  rapidity  tlmn  our 
fathers  ever  dreamt  of ;  an  ^  ;.  ..,  i  r,f 
the  *^  High-flyer  coach,  av  u 

miles  an  horn*,'*  vrbirl  Ub  *.,,  ^  :,us\ 
Ko  doubt  they  are  convenient  for  the 
^Tiator  who  desires  to  reach  America  in 
\  fortnight^  or  for  the  Queen's  messca- 
Br  who  must  be  in  Pari^  within  the 
next  twelve  hours.  No  doubt  they 
are  first-rate  inventions  for  an  elope- 
ment, a  fugitive  debtor,  or  a  banisheci 
king.  But^  they  have  atHicted  our 
ucration  with  one  de^^perate  evil ; 
bey  have  covered  Europe  with  Tour- 
sis,  all  pen  in  baodf  all  determined 
not  to  l«t  a  henroost  reuiaiii  nnde> 
^  1  portfolioed,  all  handbooked, 
1^  up  a  Journal,^'  and  all 
'p  (ir    bnsy  :      "  ^       on  the 

I  [jblic^'^  wii  iKission 

HI  rmi^v  K  uce>  at  the  Ln-yiuiiijig  of  the 
*'seaion.'' 

That  the  ignorant  should  write  ig- 
norant ly^     that    professional    sight- 
^  linnters  should  go  ijight-hunting  to  tlio 
ads  of  the  earth,  that  mindij  born 
brnothiug  but  scribbling  ahould  scrib- 
ble to  iheir  last  drop  of  ink  or  blood, 
can  neither  sarprise  nor  irritate ;  but 
that  they  ahonld  publish,  is  the  crime. 
If  wo  are  told  that  ihU  13  but  a 
harmless  iniperliuence  after  all>    we 
reply^No,  it  does  general  mischief;  it 
spoils  all  rational  travel ;  it  disgusts 
all  intelligent  curiosity;  it  repels  the 
student,  the  philosopher,  and  the  man- 
ly investigator,  from  subjects  whuih 
have  been  thus  trampled  into  mire  by 
the  hoofs  of  a  whole  tribe  of  tra- 
velling bipeds,  who  might  rejoice  to 
exchange  brains   with    the    animals 
which  they  ride- 
No  sooner  docs  the  year  shake  off 
U>*  inhf  nf  snow,  and  the  sun  begin  to 
iiin,  than  the  whole  tribe 
lion;  no  matter  wherCi  all 
-  are  alike   to  their  pens — the 
ii   Pole  or  the   Antarctic.     One 
Uiem  thinks   America  aa  imex> 


,  and  we  find  her  m* 

J  J  the  good  ship  Co- 
Lumbhi,  n)iQ'4  m  the  teeth  of  wind  and 
tide»  to  caricature  New  York.  An- 
other puts  on  her  wings  for  that  un- 
known 5pot  calltjd  Vienna ;  sends  in 
her  card  to  nobles  and  ministers;  cari- 
catures them  too ;  talks  of  faces  which 
she  had  never  seen,  describes  fttea 
to  which  she  would  never  have 
been  admitted,  and  quotes  conversa- 
tions which  she  never  heard.  Another 
takes  a  sweep  of  the  French  coast, 
and  showers  us  with  worn- out  ro- 
mance and  modem  vapidity,  till  we  aro 
eick  of  the  art  of  printing,  and  long  for 
the  return  of  that  hnppy  period  whoa 
the  chief  occnpatioug  of  the  tdt  sex 
were  cookery  and  ^amplcra.  To  all 
this,  however,  there  are  exceptions ; 
some  of  the  sex,  modest,  well-in- 
formed, and  capable  of  informing 
others,  indulge  the  world,  from  time 
totinii  '      ork3  which  ^Mt  would 

not  V.  die."    But  our  Aorror 

is  iUv  |nuir--i i/nul  tourist ;  the  woman 
who  runs  abroad  to  forage  for  publi- 
cation ,-    reimport-  1'-^  l...r.rni,r,.     hnr^t. 

ing  with  a  peri'  n- 

^-M^-.' ■  'iimI  >vilh  ..  ..,,^...   -..   .,.i.^-,at 
V  as  air  and  heavy  05  lead, 
ii.  -  th(^  whole  at  the  heads 

of  a  >  *^\e. 

Mi  I '  au ,  however,  doservea 

to  stand  iu  another  category.  Bhe  is 
a  lively  writer ;  if  she  seldom  enlight- 
ens the  reader  of  her  pages,  she  sel- 
dom sends  him  to  sleep;  she  prattles 
amusingly ;  and  by  the  help  of  Wil* 
kbifion  and  Lane  for  the  antir^uc,  and 
her  own  eai-- trumpet  and  spectacles 
for  the  modem,  she  makes  ont  of  an 
Egyptian  ramble  a  very  readable 
book.  And  this  book  is  by  no  means 
a  superfluity ;  for,  excepting  Palca- 
tine»  there  is  no  country  on  earth 
which  possesses  bo  strong  an  interest 
for  the  Biblical  student ;  or  will,  with- 
in a  few  years,  possess  so  strong  aa 
interest  for  the  whole  political  world, 
France,  Russia,  and  Italy,  are  pro- 
bably at  this  moment  alike  specula- 
ting on  the  cbanges  which  threaten 
Egypt.    The  death  of  Mehemet  AU 
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cannot  be  far  off* 

the 

r' 

^ifvould  be 

i 

] 

11 

Ibrahim  is  sickly, 

Dcl  if  b}'  any 
t  up  ttt  one 
u  U  would  be 
^ Egjpt 

!s      To 
M  b*.  of 

vof 

but  it  will  bo 

to  her   that 

litifintu  the  hands  of 

for  she  cannot  i^nffcr 

Uei  to  be  barred  up. 

ler  I  vvoukl  be  to  see  it 

cslortd  tu  Llic  Uttonian.     Bat  bow 

hu^  will  the  CTttomati  hlmaeif  laat  V 

liuHHiati  lioct  at  the  moulh  of  the 

sphorii3,  with  a  Russian  ariny  eii- 

'         ■  m:  fiUlm  of  Adrianopie, 

uo  occnpancy  in  a  week. 

mr  luraij  i iiUi»,  Francc  keeps  up  a 

iwerfiU  army  in  Algeria ;  aiul  the 

,lion  Is  wb^'i'  ^*'"{dbe  first  in 

\ i»ce  for  ;  1  ?     We  ob- 

1  il-iit  11. 1  :  iiilinn^  fortifi- 

1 11^  strength 

imty  of 

nilantniMi  her  must 

I  look  to  ti  Libyan 

p  and  )i8r4!n  Uir  tii^r  Mitinds  of  the 

t5t  from  the  chorea  of  Cyreniaca. 

lida  3liirtineaii  is   huly*  president 

of  Iho  goiBtsip  school  \  and  it  iji«  c»f)e  of 

Ihe  e-pf-rial  characters  of  that  school, 

1  think  tliat  every  trivial  oci  uri*enco 

eir  Uves  merits  the  attention  of 

tid.     She  thus  informs  us  of  tlie 

;  idea  of  bcr  joaniey. 

^'hi  the  autuom  of   1846,   I  left 

home  fur,  vm  I  supposed,  a  few  weeks, 

to  vi>it  ??ome  of  my  fiiwiiy  and  friends. 

A'    Mv  -^i I     1  was  invited   by   tny 

I  Mrs  lUehard  V.  Yaiei, 

iheni  in  their  proposed 

I   the   East.     At  Maltsi^  wo 

itb   Mr  Jos*'pb   C\    Ewart, 

oUy  joined  our  party,  and 

with    un    tiii   we   rejiched 

our  return.     There  is  no* 

I  I  do  not  owe  to  my  com* 

paiiioB^    for    their    nneea&iuK    care* 

Th*»y  ft^nin(i«*d  inc  to  read  to  them  my 

^  Then?    mm   not 

/'     All   this  is  in 

I    gttjiwiprT.      Her 

-a   belong  to  the 

1    *  lurid  eventni 

flaw 


1 


^ovemfwr/'    »he 


rid  eveninftiu 
a  tttiMtUbgt 


[An,?. 

which,  however,  was  not  the  African 
shore,  but  an  island.  At  last^  how* 
ever  she  saw  a  headland,  a  sandy 
ahore,  a  tower;  but  even  this  waa 
nift  Egypt,  So  «he  steamed  on,  until 
certain  signs  gave  th'^vr.  ^min.tionthat 
Alexandria  lay  in  i  e.     8 he 

**  expected"  to  ba\ .  .at  noon, 

but  was  detabied  until  twilight  t  All 
those  tbinga  might  have  happened  to 
her  if  she  had  been  fitting  in  a 
biithhijj  machine  any  where  between 
and  Dover, — the  Martella 
_  tho  place  of  the  Arab 
Uj\m^\  to  Gom^ideiable  advantago. 
She  then  followed  the  route  of  tiEie 
million,  the  Calrau  canal,  Cairo,  and 
the  Nile,  up  to  the  Cataracts. 

She  ha^  a  pictnresqno  pen,  and 
describes  well;  ber  art  being  to- 
strike  off  the  br^t  impression  on  her 
miDd,  with  the  fir«t  impiie^sion  on 
her  eye.  One  of  her  fellow-travel- 
lers had  asked  her  whether  «te 
would  wish  to  have  tho  lirst  glimpse 
of  the  Pyramids ;  she  made  her  w  ay 
til  rough  the  paHscDgers  to  the  bows  of 
the  boat,  and  there  jadai^ed  fceiaetf 
With  her  triumph  over  the  ^^oanksoi 
talkers," 

^^  In  a  minute,  I  saw  iiieoi,  emerg* 
in^  from  behind  a  sandhill.  Tbej 
were  very  small,  for  we  were  atill 
twenty -five  miles  from  Cairo.  Bmk 
there  could  be  no  doubt  about  then 
for  a  momenl,  eo  sha^ p  and  clear  wo» 
the  light  and  shadow  on  the  two  sidw^ 
which  we  saw.  I  had  be«n  assared 
that  I  should  be  disappointed  in  the 
first  sight  of  the  Pyramid.s.  And  I 
had  maintaiued  that  I  could  nut  be 
disapiiointed,  as  of  all  the  wonders  of 
the  world  this  is  the  mot^t  titeml,  and 
to  a  dweller  among  tnouu taints,  like 
uiys<-lf,  the  least  imposing.  1  aow 
found  both  my  inforniant  and  mjaelf  ] 
mi^tsiken.  So  far  from  being  disap- 
pctinted,  I  was  filled  with  purprise 
Aiid  awe ;  and  so  far  lh>in  havm|^  an- 
ticipated what  I  saw,  I  felt  as  if  I 
bad  never  before  louked  ou  any  thing 
so  new,  aa  those  dear,  vivid  masses^ 
with  their  t^harp  blue  ^adows,  stand- 
ing firm  and  alont*  ii^  tlu^r  r-xpanfie  of 
sand.    Inaf»^^  irrd 

to  grow  woin;  ilii'y 

IwL'   '  '  .    aiui   im  :;  in 

tht-  ht.     Thi  II  uf 

the  I'^niiiu'i-  wntf  nevtriiiiiy  niH'wcd. 
1  sdnired  them  every  evening  froiu 
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my  window  at  Curo,  and  I  took  the 
Barest  meaoB  of  convincing  myself  of 
their  vastness,  by  going  to  tlic  top  of 
the  largest ;  but  this  first  view  of  tbem 
was  tlic  most  moving,  and  I  cannot 
think  of  it  now  without  emotion." 

It  is  remarkable  that,  after  some 
thousand  years  of  ancient  inquiry, 
and  at  least  a  century  of  keen  and 
even  of  toilsome  research,  by  modem 
ficholai-sliip,  the  world  knows  little 
more  of  the  Pyramids  than  it  knew, 
when  the  priesthood  kept  all  the  se- 
crets of  Egypt.  By  whom  they  were 
built,  for  what,  or  when,  have  giv^i 
bii'th  to  volumes  of  researches ;  but  to 
those  questions  no  answers  have  been 
given  worth  the  paper  they  cost  in 
answering.  Whether  they  were  built 
by  Israelite  slaves  or  by  Asiatic 
invaders,  for  sacrifice  or  for  sepul- 
ture, or  for  both,  or  for  the  glory  of 
individual  kings,  or  for  the  memory 
irf  dynasties,  or  for  treasure-houses, 
or  for  astronomical  pnr})oses,  or  for 
the  mere  emplo^nnent  of  the  multi- 
tude—  workhouses  having  probably 
fonnd  their  origin  in  Egypt — or  for  the 
rough  ostentation  of  royal  power :  alljare 
points  undetermined  since  the  travels 
of  Herodotus.  But  that  they  must 
bave  cost  stupendous  toil,  there  is  fall 
evidence — the  great  Pyramid  coveniig 
thirteen  acres;  exhibiting  a  mass  of 
Btone  equal  to  mx  Plymouth  break- 
waters, and  rising  to  a  height  of  179 
feet,  or  16  feet  higher  than  St  Peter's 
Bpire,  and  119  higher  than  St  PanPs. 

But  this  style  of  monstrous  building 
perplexes  as  much  by  its  gencrtd 
dift'usion,  as  by  the  magnitude  of  its 
several  instances.  We  find  it  not 
only  in  Egypt,  where  the  Pyramids 
S])read  for  seventy  miles  along  the 
western  shore  of  the  Nile,  and  once 
evidently  clustered  like  Arab  tents, 
but  in  Upper  Egypt  and  Nubia :  they 
are  to  be  found  also  in  Mesopo- 
tamia. The  Birs  NImrod,  (the  temple 
of  Belns,)  and  the  Mujelib<\  near 
Babylon,  were  evidently  built  on 
the  pyramidal  plan,  if  not  actual 
pyramids.  They  have  been  found  in 
India.  They  have  been  found  even 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic;  and 
the  largest  in  the  world  is  the  pvTamid 
of  Cbolula,  in  Mexico,  covering  an 
area  of  more  than  forty- seven  acres, 
or  above  Hiree  times  the  base  of  the 
greatest  Egyptian  pyramid.    Ail  the 


pyramids,  in  both  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America,  have  the  sides  facing  the 
cardinal  points,  excepting  those  of 
Nubia, — an  exception  j)robably  aris- 
ing from  the  rudeness  of  the  people. 
In  many  of  those  pyramids,  remnants 
of  the  dead,  and  bones  of  the  lower 
animals,  have  been  found;  but  both  may 
have  been  placed  there  for  purposes  of 
superstition.  The  resistance  of  the 
pyramidal  form  to  the  eflects  of  cli- 
mate has  been  surmised  as  the  origin  of 
the  choice;  but  the  equatorial  countries 
of  the  East  know  little  of  the  weather 
which,  among  us,  destroys  public 
constructions.  It  is  at  least  pos- 
sible, that  a  form  so  little  adapted  to 
dwelling,  or  to  any  of  the  common 
nses  of  life,  or  even  to  the  direct  pur- 
poses of  sepulture,  may  have  been 
chosen,  from  its  resemblance  to  the 
shape  of  fiamo  kindled  on  a  large 
scale.  The  Eg}'ptians  cbiefiy  buried 
their  dead  in  catacombs.  The  pyra- 
mid was  undoubtedly  borrowed  from 
the  East;  and,  like  the  obelisk — also 
an  Eastern  memorial,  whose  general 
nselessness  still  perplexes  inquiry — 
may  have  been  an  emblem  of  that 
worship  of  fire,  which  ascends  to  so 
remote  an  antiquity,  was  the  worsliipof 
the  early  East,  and  was,  we  are  strongly 
inclined  to  believe,  the  general  worship 
of  the  apostate  antediluvian  world. 

There  is  no  country  on  earth  which 
more  curiously  substantiates  the  say- 
ing of  the  wisest  of  kings,  that  *^  there 
is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,"  than 
Egypt.  Every  art  of  European  life, 
and  even  of  European  luxury,  finds  its 
delineation  among  the  tombs ;  every 
incident  of  society,  whether  serious  or 
trifling,  has  its  record  on  those  sub- 
terranean walls ;  we  find  every  occupa- 
tion, ever}'  enjoyment,  every  national 
festivity,  and  every  sport,  from  the 
nursery  up  to  the  assemblage  of  the 
wrestler,  the  runner,  and  the  dancer, 
in  short,  the  whole  course  of  public 
and  private  existence,  three  thousand 
years  ago,  is  revealed  and  revived  for 
the  intelligence  and  admiration  of  the 
nineteenth  century  of  the  Christian 
era.  Why  those  miscellanies  of  life 
should  be  in  tombs,  where  they  must 
have  been  shut  up  from  the  living 
eye — why  such  labour  of  delineation, 
why  such  incongniity  of  subject  to  the 
place,  why  such  cost  lavished  on  de- 
signs in  the  grave,  are  all  problems^ 
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which  must  remain  beyond  humftn 
anawor,  but  which  rcuder  Egypt  the 
most  interesting  of  all  dead  nations  to 
living  worUl.  Are  those  wonders^ 
inthnations  of  greater  wonders^ 
achievements  of  the  arts,  fully 
explored  ?  Certainly  not,  We  quite 
agree  with  Miss  Marliueaa,  that  the 
most  fortunate  boon  for  Europe  would 
be  some  mighty  van  or  ventilator, 
which  will  blow  away  all  the  sands  of 
Egj'pt,  "VVhai  a  scene  would  then  be 
^  <opeued  I 

One  statue  and  sarcopbagnSf 
brought  from  Memphis,  was  buried 
130  feet  below  the  surface.  Who 
knows  but  that  the  greater  part  of  old 
Memphis,  and  of  other  glorious  cities, 
lies  almost  nu harmed  beneath  the 
sand  ?  Who  can  say  what  armies  of 
sphinxes  might  start  up  on  the  banks 
x>f  the  river^  or  come  forth  from  the 
hill-sides  of  the  interior,  when  the 
cloud  of  sand  had  been  wafted  away? 
The  ruins  which  we  now  go  to  study 
might  then  occupy  only  eminences, 
while  below  might  be  miles  of  colon- 
nadOf  temples  intact^  and  gods  and 
foddessfts  safe  in  their  sanctuaries  V^ 

If  this  15  the  language  of  enthusiasm, 
there  can  be  no  question  that  bar- 
bads  m  and  time  have  covered  a  large 
portion  of  the  old  gloricjs  of  Egypt 
from  the  eye  of  man  ;  and  that,  while 
what  remains  for  the  view  of  the  tra- 
vel ler  i^  mutiluted  and  worn  away, 
he  much  finer  portion  may  be  re- 
served for  the  triumph  of  the  invest 
tigator  spado  in  hand. 

One  of  the  best  f^^atures  of  the  book 
Is  the  dexterity  with  which  those 
tomb*pictures  are  inter[*reted  by  Miss 
Marliucau's  narrative.  Eveiy  one 
know:«,  thnt  the  majority  of  those  pic- 
tures, though  ol'teu  brilliantly  coloured^ 
extiil'i*  iiLvtiung  but  isolated  or  ill- 
pi  fl<  ,  of  the  rudest  outline, 
and  1  .  ungainly  attitudes,  Th<*y 
have  a  meaning;  yet  to  ascertain  that 
meaning,  and  combine  their  action, 
demands  considerable  imaginative 
skill  Wo  have  a  ch?ver  instance  of 
this  art  in  the  description  of  one  of 
the  tombs. 

Tlio  writer  sees,  in  one  compartment, 
the  master  of  a  family,  I  le  is  evidently 
Opulent — ft  man  of  large  possessions — 
a  landlord ;  he  has  his  people  round 
him  —  ploughing,  sowing,  harrowing, 
reaping,  tbrashingf  winnowing. 


But  the  landlord  is  also  a  sportsman; ' 
he  has  round  him  game,  geese,  and 
fish.  He  is  also  a  man  of  luxur}' ;  he 
has  a  barge  on  the  river,  and  a  pavi- 
lion built  upon  it.  He  is  also  a  man 
of  hospitality ;  there  is  a  banquet,  with 
the  master  and  hts  wife  in  a  great 
chair ;  mery  lady  has  a  flower  in  her 
hand ;  a  monkey  is  tied  to  the  host's 
chair ;  and  there  are  musicians  w  ith 
a  harp  and  the  double  pipe.  But 
there  Is  also  a  final  scene ;  the  host 
dies,  the  banquets  are  no  more,  bis 
mmnmi/  is  in  the  consecrated  boat, 
which  is  to  carry  him  over  the  river 
of  death,  and  which  deposits  him  in 
the  laud  unknown. 

All  this  Is  ingenious  and  probable, 
and  if  Miss  Martinean  had  confined 
herself  to  the  picturesque,  had  sported 
her  fancies  in  Egypt  alone,  and  never 
ventured  beyond  the  Red  Sea,  we 
might  close  the  book,  giving  it  all  the 
praise  due  to  an  original  and  lively 
narrative.  But  when  she  plays  the 
theologian,  we  must  stop,  as  we  wish 
that  she  had  done. 

On  leaving  Egypt,  her  party  tura 
their  faces  towards  the  Wilderness ; 
and  here  the  pen  of  the  rash  writer 
rambles  away  into  lucubrations,  neither 
consistent  with  the  facts  of  histoiy, 
nor  suitable  to  the  feelings  of  the 
scene.  She  begins  by  manufacturing 
a  romance  for  Moses.  She  tirst  telU 
m  that  he  was  '*  of  the  pric&tly  caste^^* 
a  matter  rendered  utterly  improbable 
by  the  declaration  of  Scripture,  that 
*'  by  faith^  when  he  waa  come  to  yeai-8, 
be  refused  to  l>e  called  the  son  of  Pha- 
raoh's daughter,  choosing  rather  to 
suffer  atHiction  with  the  people  of 
God."  She  then  proceeds  to  tell  ufl 
a  great  many  things,  of  which  JStfoses 
has  told  us  nothing:  for  example, 
that  in  the  desert,  which  she  regards 
as  a  place  peculiarly  *^  fruitful  of  medi- 
tation," (we  doubt  whether  it  pro- 
duces much  of  this  fruit  among  the 
Bedouins,)  Moses  and  ''Mahomet  after 
Arw"(valuable  companionship  !)lcArned 
from  the  Past  how  to  prophesy  of  the 
future, 

''  Thero,*'  says  Miss  Martinean,  "aa 
Moses  aat  under  ttie  shrubby  palm, 
and  its  moist  rock,  did  th»^  Pa^t  come 
at  the  call  of  his  ir  iniy, 

and  tell  him  how  t  yp- 

tians  had  been  slaves ^  as  uis  iiebrew 
brethren  new  were,"  de*,  and  came  to 
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the  conclnsion  (by  no  means  an  unna- 
tural one  in  any  case  of  slavery,)  ^^  that 
the  Hebrews  must  be  removed  and  edu- 
cated, before  they  could  be  estab- 
lished." We  then  arrive  at  the  confi- 
dential part  of  the  story. 

'^In  following  up  this  course  of 
speculation,  he  was  led  to  perceive  a 
mighty  truths  which  appears  to  have 
been  known  to  no  man  before  him, — 
the  truth  that  all  ideas  are  the  com- 
mon heritage  of  all  men.  (!)  ... 
As  the  images  crossed  him  in  his 
solitude,  of  the  religious  feasts  of  the 
Egyptians,  the  gross  brute-worship 
into  which  they  had  sunk^  &c.,  he  con- 
ceived the  brave  purpose,  the  noblest 
enterprise,  I  believe,  on  record,  of  ad- 
mitting every  one  of  Jehovah^s  people 
to  the  fullest  possible  knowledge  of 
them." 

Of  all  these  meditations  not  an  iota 
is  mentioned  in  the  Scriptnres.  The 
story,  however,  goes  on :  Moses  decided 
that  the  people  must  be  removed.  It 
does  not  tell  us  how.  But  it  was  done. 
Three  millions  of  slaves  were  torn  from 
the  grasp  of  a  king,  at  the  head  of  an 
army  of  six  hundred  chariots  and  horse- 
men. But  the  grand  difficulty  arose — if 
they  must  beedacated,  where  was  to  be 
the  national  school  ?  who  to  be  their 
tutors?  Moses me^/tito/eef  again,  and  the 
difficulty  vanished.  He  hsd  known  the 
Arabs  of  the  Wilderness  long.  Miss 
Martineau  tells  us  that  he  knew  their 
honour,  their  virtues,  their  "  compara- 
tive piety !"  &c.,  &c. ;  and  he  deter- 
mined to  make  them  the  teachers  of 
his  Egyptianised  people.  In  this  for- 
tunate expedient,  she  forgot,  and  pro- 
bably did  not  know,  that  those  sons 
of  desert  simplicity,  hospitality,  piety, 
and  so  forth,  were  the  Amalekites, 
one  of  the  most  ferocious  tribes  of 
earthy  the  savage  borderers  of  Sinai; 
who  no  sooner  saw  the  advance  of  the 
Israelites  than,  instead  of  teaching 
them  the  "  virtues,"  they  made  a  des- 

Serate/orov  on  them,  and  would  have 
ntchered  the  whole  population  if  they 
had  not  been  beaten  by  a  mirade. 

We  are  also  entirely  left  in  the 
dark,  in  this  theory,  as  to  the  means 
by  which  the  nation  were  subsisted 
for  forty  years  in  the  Wilderness, 
where  the  thousandth  part  of  their 
number  could  never  since  have  subsis- 
ted for  as  many  days ;   how  they 


swept  before  their  undisciplined  crowd 
the  armies  of  Palestine,  stormed  their 
fortresses,  and  took  possession  of  their 
land ;  how  tbev  acquired  the  most  per- 
fect system  of  legislation  in  the  ancient 
world;  how  they  formed  a  religion 
unrivalled  in  purity,  truth,  and  sanc- 
tity ;  how  they  conceived  a  ceremo- 
nial which  was  almost  wholly  a  pro- 
phecy, the  revelation  of  a  mightier 
than  Moses  to  come,  the  pledge  of  a 
more  comprehensive  religion,  and  the 
dawn  of  that  triumph  of  truth  over 
falsehood,  which  was  to  be  the  hope, 
the  consolation,  and  ultimately  the 
gloiT  of  mankind. 

^eed  we  remind  the  Christian,  that 
the  Scriptures  account  for  all  those 
mighty  things  by  the  power  and  the 
mercy  of  the  God  of  Israel  alone; 
that  Moses  was  simply  an  instrument 
in  the  hand  of  Providence ;  that  so  far 
from  meditating  in  the  desert,  plans 
of  Jewish  liberation,  he  was  even  a 
reluctant  instrument.  Every  part  of  his 
character  and  condition  repelled  the 
very  idea  of  his  acting  from  himself. 
He  was  eighty  years  old;  he  had 
been  forty  years  without  seeing  the 
face  of  his  countrymen  ;  his  bold 
spirit  had  been  so  much  changed  by^ 
time,  as  to  render  him  the  ^^  meekest" 
of  men ;  and  even  when  the  miracle  of 
the  Divine  presence  was  before  him,  he 
pleaded  his  unfitness  for  the  task,  and 
at  length  yielded  only  to  the  repeated 
command  of  Jehovah. 

Willingly  acquitting  the  writer  of 
these  volumes  of  all  evil  intention,  we 
regret  that  she  should  have  touched 
on  Palestine  at  all.  Whatever  weak- 
ness there  may  be  in  her  lacabrations 
on  Moses,  it  is  fully  matched  by  her 
lucubrations  on  what  she  calls  **Biblio- 
latry."  But  we  shall  not  follow  her 
rambles  through  subjects  on  which  no 
mind  ought  to  look  but  with  a  sense  of 
the  narrowness  of  human  faculties, 
and  with  an  humble  and  necessary 
solicitation  for  that  loftier  enlighten- 
ment which  is  given  only  to  the 
humble  heart.  The  knowledge  of 
Scripture  is  to  be  attained  only  by  the 
sincere  search  after  truth,  by  natural 
homage  in  the  presence  of  Infinite 
Wisdom,  and  by  the  intelligent  exer- 
tion of  mind,  and  the  faithful  grati- 
tude, which  alike  rejoice  in  obeying 
the  revealed  will  of  Heaven. 
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T!f  the  sprinj*  of  tlie  rcnr  1815,  a 

,h  of  sixteen^  Lcwi^  Rellstab  by 

\ybom  tli'ath  had  n^centlr  ilc- 

rtl   of  Tiis   full.  r.  Irft  the  lierlin 
ani'l  i'lirHnini^,  with 

rnn  I  v  of  nmflii%  to 

enter  tJi'  ^'  as  a  volun- 

teer,     ^  rn  from  Elba 

htt«1  to  arms;  and 

[  tlur  i  I  lions  of  their 

MHi  deco- 
impaign 

oflbla.liockod  tu  the  ^l^-^^^lal»  hatiner. 
Bttt  yoiiiii?  Hellstab's  moral  courage 

ik  I  iini  in  t  TTIC, 

and  iiiFi^GctJTi  '   to 

njws  him  as  .u,-,  .,■.,,,,,*.  i.,  ^ted^ 
he  5tin  persevered,  entered  a  inilitjiry 
school,  and  in  due  time  bocnnie  otHcer 
€f  artillery.  L«»dviDg  the  service  in 
I8i?U  he  fixed  himself  at  Ikrlin^  and 
appliid  rJiligentlr  to  literary  parsuits. 
life  was  already  knoi^Ti  as  the  author 
of  Rorigfi  of  fair  average  merit,  some 
of  which  are  popular  in  Germany  to 
th«  present  day ;  bnt  now  he  took  np 
Htemture  as  a  profession,  stimnlated 
to  industry  by  loss  of  fortnne  in  an 
unlucky  ftperidation.  Of  great  per»e- 
ictive  mind,  he  essayed 
1  ]  various  departments  of 

rrres,  in  jonnialjfimT  pok- 
criticism.      As  a  musical 

'       -—n^t  the  best. 

:h^   a  Rstfrical 

^  •'  the  Beao- 

1  by  the 

Ml  ^•^•vpral 

mo^  re&s 

'  of  >j,  ■- -  ■  :  .^    ''''■■   i  ■      'i.  his 

fsysrtematir  mid  ince«eant  opposition  to 
Spontini  the  oompo?»er,  fVom  who?« 
I  appointment  as  director  of  the  Berlin 
ojiera  he  foretold  the  ruin  of  the  Ger- 
man 'School  of  mu^tc,  '  hira 
other  six  wpi»ke  of  flim?l  .  >^nt. 
lie  hm»  1 
iJt  ancee 

his  edit  on  nt  i  n 

utimlter  of  t  jrce 

I  sketchy  v'--  ntit-n      i  vrtn  and 

I  Algiers, '  ige^ly  called  "Eu- 


gene Aram,"  SimuUaneongty  with 
these  vttriong  occupation!?,  he  baa 
fonnd  time  to  form  some  excellent 
singers  for  the  German  stage,  and  to 
Rdvoeate,  with  nnwearyinii:  and  *iuc- 
cesaful  zeal,  the  adoption  of  railroadj 
in  Germany.  With  such  acenmu* 
lated  avocations,  it  is  not  snrprit^in^ 
if  his  writings  gometiraes  exhibit  that 
lengthiness  and  verbal  sopertluity,  th^ 
usual  consequence  of  hurried  compo* 
sition  and  imperfect  revision.  Somo 
of  his  best- conceived  and  moflt  ori- 
ginal talcs  low  power  from  prolixity: 
his  good  materials  J  too,  often  lacfc 
arrangement,  and  are  encumbered 
with  inferior  matter.  Still,  he  is  on  a 
of  the  few  living  German  novelists 
whose  works  rise  high  above  the  pre- 
sent dull,  stagnant  level  of  the  light?  | 
literature  of  his  conntry.  It  \»  not 
now  onr  intention  minutely  to  analyse 
Mr T?f'Ilst;ib\^  general  litr'ru  v  ;il»iliiir-«, 
or  (  the  tweni 

volt  I  ling  the  bii  \ 

his  complete  works.  We  propoHi.i  con- 
fining ourselves  to  one  novel,  which 
we  consider  his  masterpiece,  as  it  bIro-  i 
15  his  longest  and  most  important 
work,  and  the  on&  most  popular  in  ' 
Germany.  Notwithstanding  the  fault*' 
we  have  glanced  at,  we  hold  "  1^12'* 
the  b€St  novel  of  its  claiw  that  for  m 
long  time  ha>=  ''      '     ^'    niaa 

language.     It  laryl 

chni  '  'li,   iiy  niiir  mirlny  and'] 

spi!  high  rank  in  whatever  j 

touit!"   II  !J-vi  been  written.     And  the*  f 
blemTshea  observable  in  ite  more  ima- 
ginfiriv.*    M^,i   nii^ifintic  portions   ar<f*| 
cha  "U  the  author  than  i 

nptn   .  of  the  school   antf  ' 

country  to  which  he  belongs. 

n  i«  a  stroniT  nrsnTnent,  were  any 
needed,  in  ftiv  snperiorityofj 

the  English  Ih  ii'  the  day  6ver| 

that  of  Germany,  ibat  twenty  English 
novels  are  tranMated  into  German  for'j 
^  ^+^Tman   one  that  appeare   fn' 
To   say  nothing  of   high«| 
rlA53  books,     "  "       ^  dished  n)}  iH' 
thrs  Dentfich  lible  rapiilHy, 

(of   Mr  Warren  3    ia^t   work,   threa 
tnmal&tions  appeared  within  a  few 
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dnys  after  it  was  possible  the  original 
coald  have  reached  Germany,)  all  our 
more  prolific  and  popular  English  no- 
Telists  receive  the  honours  of  Ger- 
manisation.  Not  a  catalogue  of  a 
German  library  or  bookseller  but  ex- 
hibits the  names  of  Messrs  Marryat, 
Dickens,  James,  Ainsworth,  Lever, 
dtc,  occupying  the  high  places  — 
exalted  at  the  tops  of  columns,  in  all 
the  glory  of  Roman  capitals;  and  truly 
not  without  reason,  when  compared 
with  most  of  the  gentry  that  succeed 
and  precede  them.  Their  works  ap- 
pear in  every  possible  form,  —  de- 
tached, in  '*  complete  editions,"  in 
^  choice  collections  of  foreign  litera- 
ture," even  in  monthly  parts,  when 
flo  published  in  England.  Authors 
who  have  written  less,  or  anony- 
mously, or  who  are  less  known,  must 
often  be  content  to  forego  the  immor- 
talisation oi  a  Leipsic  catalogue,  al- 
though their  books  will  not  the  less  be 
found  there,  sometimes  with  the  bare 
notification  that  they  are  from  English 
sources;  at  others,  unceremoniously 
appropriated  by  the  translator  as  re- 
sults of  his  own  unaided  genius.  Equal 
liberties  are  taken  with  the  romantic 
literature  of  France  and  Sweden. 
Very  difibrent  is  the  state  of  things  in 
England.  A  translation  from  tho 
German,  unless  it  be  of  a  short  tale  in 
a  periodical,  is  a  thing  almost  un- 
known— certainly  of  rare  occurrence. 
Miss  Bremer's  poultry-yard  romances, 
and  Christian  Andersen's  novels, 
reached  us  through  a  German  medium, 
but  are  originally  Scandinavian.  The 
only  other  recent  translations  of  novels, 
in  amount  and  volume  worth  the 
naming,  are  those  from  the  French  of 
Sue,  Dumas,  and  Co.,  amusing  gentle- 
men enough ;  but  the  circulation  of 
whose  works  had,  perhaps,  just  as 
well  been  confined  to  those  capable 
of  reading  them  in  the  original.  The 
German  literature  of  the  last  twenty 
years  has  yielded  little  to  the  English 
translator,  or  rather  has  been  little 
madenseof ;  for,  without  entertaining 
a  very  exalted  opinion  of  its  value 
and  merit,  it  were  absurd  to  suppose 
that  some  good  things  might  not  be 
aelecled  ftom  the  hundreds  of  novels, 
ialee,  and  romances,  that  each  succes- 
aiFe  year  brings  forth  in  a  country 
lAen  any  man  who  can  bold  a  pen, 
«Bd  is  aeqnain^,  with  orthography, 


deems  himself  qualified  for  an  author, 
and  where  an  astdnishingly  large  pro- 
portion of  the  popnlatiou  act  upon 
this  con^-iction.  MrRellstaVs  ''1812'* 
is  one  of  the  few  ears  of  wheat  worthy 
of  extraction  from  the  wildeniess  of 
tares  and  stubble.  Its  great  length, 
which  might,  however,  have  been  ad- 
vantageously curtailed,  has,  piThaps, 
proved  an  obstacle  to  its  translation. 
Moreover,  it  is  but  partially  kno^n, 
even  amongst  the  very  limited  num- 
ber of  English  persons  (chiefly  ladies) 
addicted  to  German  reading.  Of  one 
thing  we  are  convinced, — that  a  book 
of  equal  merit  appearmg  in  England 
is  certain  of  prompt  and  reiterated  re- 
production in  Germany ;  not  only  in 
the  language  of  that  country,  but  in 
those  piratical  reprints  which  give  in 
an  eighteen-penny  duodecimo  the  con- 
tents of  three  half-gumea  post-octa- 
vos. 

It  is  quite  natural  that  Mr  Rellstab, 
whose  youthful  predilections  were  so 
strongly  military,  who  himself  wore 
the  uniform  during  his  first  six  years 
of  manhood,  and  who  was  cot«mpo- 
rary,  at  the  age  when  impressions  are 
strongest,  of  the  gigantic  wars  waged 
by  Napoleon  in  Spain,  Germany,  and 
Russia,  should  recall  with  peculiar 
pleasure,  at  a  later  period  of  his  life, 
the  martial  deeds  with  which  in  his 
boyhood  all  men's  mouths  were  filled ; 
that  he  should  select  them  as  a  sub- 
ject for  his  pen,  dwell  willingly  upon 
their  details,  and  bestow  the  utmost 
pains  upon  their  illustration.  His 
original  plan  of  an  historical  romance 
was  far  more  comprehensive  than  the 
one  to  which  he  finally  adhered.  He 
proposed  employing  as  a  stage  for 
his  actors  all  the  European  countries 
then  the  theatre  of  war.  This  bold 
plan  gave  great  scope  for  contrast, 
'  allowinghimto  exhibit  his  personages, 
chiefly  military  men,  engaged  alter- 
nately with  the  Cossack  and  the  Gue- 
rilla—alternately broiling  under  the 
sun  of  Castile,  and  frozen  in  Mus- 
covy's snows.  But  the  project  was 
more  easily  formed  than  executed ; 
and  Mr  Rellstab  soon  found  (to  use 
his  own  words)  that  he  had  taken 
Hercules'  club  for  a  plaything.  The 
mass  was  too  ponderous  to  wield ;  to 
interweave  the  entbre  military  history 
of  so  busy  a  period  with  the  plot  of  a 
romance,  entailed  an  army  of  charac- 
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rs  and  a  acnes  ofcomplicatioas  dlf- 
iciilt  to  manage? ;  *aiul  that  might 
have  ended  by  wcarymg  the  reader. 
Convinced  tliatbls  design  was  too  am- 
itiousi  he  reduced  it;  limiting  liimsclf 
the  Russian  campaign — itself  no 
trifle  to  grapple  with.  This  plan  he 
snccessfuUy  carried  out-  He  had 
hoped  to  do  so,  he  says,  in  three 
Yolumes,  but  was  compelled  to 
ixtend  his  limits,  and  fiU  four, 
e  necessity  is  not  obvions.  In 
onr  opinion,  "  1812  ^'  would  pin 
by  corapression  (especially  of  the  first 
hklf)  within  the  limits  originally  pro- 
posed. Althoagh  some  well-draw^ 
d  well -sustained  characters  arc 
ly  introdnced,  and  although  the 
Toaoer  obtains,  in  the  very  fii-st 
chapter,  a  mystery  to  ruminate,  whilst 
of  incident  there  is  certainly  an  abun- 
dance, the  real  fascination  of  the  book 
resides  in  the  account  of  the  advance 
to  Moscow,  of  the  conflagration  of  tho 
City»  and  the  subsequent  retreat.  The 
great  power  and  truthfulness  with 
which  these  events  are  depicted,  con- 
vey the  impression  that  the  writer 
was  an  eyewitness  of  the  scenes  be  so 
well  describes.  As  this  was  not  the 
Cftse,  we  cannot  doubt  that  Mr 
Bdlstab  obtained  much  infonnation 
m  some  who  made  that  terrible 
campaign.  lie  acknowledges  his 
great  obligation  to  Count  Segur's  re- 
markable history. 

As  regards  Mr  Rcllstab's  plot,  its 
iogennity  is  undeniable,  and,  in  fact, 
excessive.  More  ingenious  than  pro- 
bable, the  coincidences  are  too  mime- 
roQS  and  striking^  the  artist's  hand 
is  too  visible.  The  characters  are  too 
obliging  in  their  exits  and  entrances  ; 
ever  vanishing  and  reappearing  just 
&t  the  right  moment,  and  meeting 
each  other  in  the  most  unexpected 
and  extraordinary  manner.  It  is 
difBCQlt  to  loi^e  sight  of  tho  wires  \ 
ifae  iDOvementa  of  the  pujipets  are 
BlAoifcstly  strained  for  the  exhibitor's 
conveniGiico,  One  never  feels  sure 
who  IS  the  hero  of  the  book ;  the  young 
German  most  prominent  in  its  earlier 
poUiim,  and  who  is  intended  for  the 
principal  character,  is  a  tame  yonth, 
and  cuts  cpiite  a  secondary  figure  in 
Ihc  latter  volumes.  liis  friend 
Bernard,  a  joyous  artbt,  whom  clr- 
eninfltaQCca  (xrnvert  into  a  private 
soldier,    and   bis    eoinmaiider     the 


Polish  Colonel  Eaaioski,  a  worthy 
comrade  of  the  heroic  Poniatowsky^ 
arc  much  more  lifelike  and  interesting. 
The  mysteries  of  the  tale,  and  the 
difficuUies  which  of  course  beset  tho 
paths  of  tho  various  pairs  of  lovers, 
are  pretty  well  cleared  up  and  dia- 
pelk'd  at  the  end  of  the  third  volume- 
The  fourth,  which  Includes  the  worst 
portion  of  the  retreat^  is  perhapi   the 
most  interesting ;  partly  for  the  very 
reason  that  wo  have  got  rid  of  the 
private  entanglements  of  the  principal 
personages,  who  are  seen  grouped  to- 
gether, and,  including  a  lady,  strug- 
gling against  the  frigtitful  hardships 
and   dangers    of  that     unparalleled 
military  disaster.    It  will  give  an  idea 
of  the  tangled  nature  of  Mr  Rellstab's 
plot  and  imder-plots  (all  finally  nn- 
ravelled  with  considerable  cleverness) 
to  state,   that  in  the  foremost  row 
stand  five  gentlemen  and  three  ladies ; 
that  each  of  the  ladies  is  beloved^  at 
one  period  or  other  of  the  story,  by 
at  least  two  of  the  gentlemen, 'who, 
on  the  other  band,  ai-e  aU  five  bosom 
friends,  and,  in  this  capacity,  make  the 
most  magnanimous  sacrifice  of  love 
to  friendship.     Manifestly,  the  only 
way  of  getting  out  of  such  a  fix,  is  to 
kill  freely,  which  Mr  Rellstab  accord- 
ingly does,  the  retreat  from  Moscow 
allurding    htm     fine     opportunities, 
whereof  he  unsparingly  avails  himself. 
The  closing  chapter  ehowa  us  the  ver^^ 
numerous   dramatis  persanie  reduced 
to  two  happy  couples,  dwelling,  turtle- 
dove fa?liioD,  in  a  garden  near  Dres- 
den, and  to  an  elderly  Polish  lady, 
on  the  wing  for  America.      Having 
thus  told  the  end— a  matter  of  very 
slight  importance  to  the  Interest  of 
the  l>ook — we  will  take  a  glance  at  tho 
commencement. 

The  opening  scene  introduces  us  to 
a  young  German,  who,  after  twelve 
months  passed  in  Italy  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  his  academical  studies,  is  on 
his  way  back  to  bis  native  land.  The 
entrance  of  Napoleon-s  armies  is  onco 
more  converting  Korthern  (rermany 
into  a  vast  camp,  and  Ludwig  Koscn 
i.s  hurr}'ing  homewards  to  the  protec- 
tion of  his  sister  and  widowed  molher, 
then  living  in  retirement  at  Dresden. 
Upon  his  joumev  to  Italy,  a  year  pre- 
viously, he  had  encountered  in  the 
valley  of  Aosta  a  party  of  travellers, 
to  one  of  whom,  a  young  and  vei7 
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lovely  woman,  he  restored  a  bracelet 
she  had  dropped  upon  the  highway. 
Although  this  led  to  no  acqnaiutanoe 
or  intercourse  beyond  the  exchange 
of  a  few  sentences,  the  beauty  of  the 
foreigner  (for  such  she  certainly  was, 
although  of  what  country  it  was  hard 
to  decide,)  had  left  a  very  strong  im- 
pression upon  the  young  man's  memoiy 
and  imagination.  During  his  resi- 
dence in  Italy  he  sought  her  every 
where,  but  in  vain.  He  could  not 
trace  her  route ;  ignorant  of  her  name, 
he  knew  not  for  whom  to  inquire. 
Once  more  upon  the  threshold  of  Italy, 
about  to  quit  the  romantic  land  where 
her  image  had  so  often  filled  his  day- 
dreams, he  pauses  at  the  outskirts  of 
Duomo  d*  Ossola,  the  last  Italian 
town,  to  take  a  fond  and  final  look  at 
the  paradise  he  is  on  the  point  of 
leaving.  Travelling  on  foot,  his 
motions  depend  but  on  his  own 
caprice,  and  he  leaves  the  high-road 
to  ascend  an  adjacent  hillock,  com- 
manding a  fine  view.  The  blast  of  a 
post-horn  and  crack  of  whips  break  in 
upon  his  meditations,  and  an  open 
travelling  carriage  rolls  rapidly  along 
the  causeway.  In  one  of  two  wo- 
men who  occupy  it,  Rosen  thinks 
he  recognises  his  incognita,  but  before 
he  can  reach  the  road,  the  vehicle  is 
in  the  town.  It  is  evening,  and 
Eosen,  persuaded  the  travellers  will 
halt  for  the  night  at  Duomo  d*  Ossola^ 
hurries  after  them  to  the  open  square 
where  the  guardhouse  and  the  principal 
inn  are  situated.  The  carriage  stands 
at  the  door  of  the  latter,  but  fresh 
horses  are  being  harnessed,  and  the 
youth's  hopes  of  passing  the  night 
under  the  same  roof  with  the  lady 
of  his  thoughts,  and  of  improving 
bis  very  slight  acquaintance  with  her, 
begin  to  vanish  in  vapour.  An  unex- 
pected incidei^t  again  gives  them  con- 
sistence : — 

^^  A  large  circle  of  idlers  had  col- 
lected round  the  travellers.  An  offi- 
cer, issuing  from  the  guardhouse,  a 
paper  in  his  hand,  made  his  way 
through  the  crowd  and  approached 
the  carriage- door :  on  his  appearance 
the  young  lady  got  out,  and  took  a  few 
steps  to  meet  him.  The  officer  bowed 
and  addressed  her  with  great  courtesy ; 
bnt  his  manner,  and  the  deprecating 
Bhmg  of  his  shoulders,  indicated  inabi- 
li^  to  comply  with  some  wish  she 
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had  expressed.  fiUdwig  drew  nearer; 
but  as  the  lady  —  of  whose  identity 
with  her  he  sought  he  grew  each 
moment  more  convinced —  had  her 
face  turned  from  him,  he  made  the  cir- 
cuit of  the  crowd  to  obtain  a  sight  of 
her  countenance.  Heavens,  it  was 
herself  I  Her  features  were  paler  and 
more  anxious  than  at  their  last  meet- 
ing, and  a  tear  trembled  in  her  beau- 
teous blue  eye.  Yielding  to  an  irre- 
sistible impulse,  Ludwig  approached 
her,  resolved,  at  risk  of  offence,  to 
greet  the  lovely  being  whose  appa- 
rition had  gladdenea  his  entrance 
into  the  glorious  land  he  now  was 
quitting,  and  to  remind  her  of  the 
moment  of  their  first  meeting  and 
too  speedy  separation.  He  was  en- 
couraged to  this  step  by  beholding  her 
unaccompanied, save  by  an  old  servant 
seated  upon  the  box,  and  by  an  elderly 
woman,  to  all  appearance  an  atten- 
dant, or  humble  companion.  Hehastily 
stepped  forward  out  of  the  crowd, 
which  had  fallen  a  little  back.  As  he 
did  so,  the  lady's  glance  met  his,  and 
so  sudden  and  jojrful  a  glow  over- 
spread her  features,  that  he  could  not 
for  an  instant  doubt  her  recognition 
of  him.  He  was  about  to  salute  and 
address  her,  when,  with  startling  haste, 
she  exclaimed  in  French,  *  Here  is 
my  brother!'  and  hurried  to  meet 
him.  Before  Ludwig,  astounded  at 
what  he  took  for  an  extraordinary  mis- 
take, had  time  to  utter  a  word,  she  con- 
tinued in  Italian,  and  in  a  loud  tone, 
so  that  all  around  might  hear  and 
understand,  *  Thank  God,  brother,  you 
are  come  at  last  I '  Then,  in  a  rapid 
whisper,  and  in  Grerman,  *•  I  am  lost,' 
she  said,  *  if  you  deny  me.'  With 
prompt  decision,  she  turned  to  the 
officer,  took  the  paper  from  his  hand 
and  presented  it  to  Ludwig.  ^This 
gentleman  would  not  admit  the  regu- 
larity of  our  passport  because  you 
were  not  present,'  swd  she,  reverting 
to  the  French  language.  ^  See  what 
trouble  you  give  us,  dear  brother,  by 
your  romantic  partiality  for  byways  I 
xou  are  Count  Wallersheim,'  she 
whispered  in  German. 

**  Startled  and  confounded  as  Lud- 
wig was  by  this  strange  adventure,  he 
retauied  sufficient  presence  of  mind  to 
understand  that  it  was  in  his  power  to 
render  important  service  to  the  bean- 
tlM  woman  who  stood  anxious  and 
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tearfttl  before  him*  Readily  taklui^ 
Mb  eoe^  bis  reply  was  prompt,  *  Be 
BOl  naeii^y,  dtar  siater,'  be  nald^  *  I 
will  explnin  to  the  gentleman.'  He 
turned  to  the  Fr^ocbmiia,  and  in  order 
to  gain  time  and  some  ixisigbt  into  the 
GlrcumstaQi>e5  of  the  case,  *  I  mrtst 
heg  yon,  gtr,'  he  said  *"  to  repeat  your 
objections  to  our  passport.  Ladies 
have  little  experience  in  such  matters. - 
*  1  have  now/  replied  the  officer  *  not 
the  aligbteet  objection  to  mako.  You 
are  set  down  in  the  passport  as  the 
companion  of  the  coanteas  your  sister, 
and  jet  jou  were  not  with  her.  The 
passport  was,  conseqnently,  not  in 
order.  The  countess  certainly  told 
me  you  had  left  her  only  for  a  short 
ti(ne>  to  ramble  on  foot^  and  that  you 
would  rejom  ber  beyond  the  town; 
bot  at  frontier  places,  like  Dnomo 
d^  Oasola,  onr  orders  are  so  strict  that 
I  shottld  have  been  coinpeUed  to  de- 
tain the  young  lady  till  yon  made  yom* 
appearance.  Kest  assured,  however, 
count,  that  I  should  haye  held  it  my 
chity  to  iiave  had  you  sought  upon 
the  road  to  Sempione,  to  inform  you 
of  tbs  obstacle  to  your  aister^a  pro- 
gresSp  I  strongly  advise  yon  to  re- 
Si^  with  the  eountess  so  long  as  yon 
Mxe  in  thi  -  or  you  will  inevi- 

tably enr  lay  and  annoy anc^^ 

Onoe  o^er  tli^^  t^wias  frontier,  yon  aii3 
out  «r  our  joriidifilka,  and  travelling 
keatier.' 

**"  Lodwig  stood  mttte  with  aatonish- 
mUkU  whilst  the  old  servant  got  off 
tho  box« — took  from  him^  without 
obserrallaa,  the  light  travelling  pooch 
that  boiw  on  his  shoulder,— -laid  it  in 
the  oirryifo,  and  asked  him  if  he 
would  be  pleased  to  get  in.  Scaitie 
eoDficioas  of  what  he  said,  be  gave 
the  otflcor  his  hand,  and  uttered  a  few 
puliic*  wi>rd«.  The  servant  put  down 
carriage  steps, ->  the  gallant 
Assiated  the  lady,  who  had 
henielf  in  her  veil,  to  ascend 
,— 'bowed  low,  and  repeated  his 
for  their  pleaiani  jomtiey. 
:,  almoit  without  kiMtwutg  what 
about,  to<iV  '  -  're  by  the 
of  the  cTiigmat  •  »,  whose 

ahaddi^rrct'ii^  u  aum*  4ii«d  her- 
to  the    onpo^iti!  seat,  and  the 
\m*  rntthHl  througli  the  i«ireets/' 
Once  out  of  to%m,  tlu*  myitteridtia 
g«r  grectK  Ludwig  i«  her   dm^ 
LV«rcr;  nnd^  before  they  croM  the 


frontier,  she  has  conHded  to 
as  much  as  she  proposes  at  that  time'] 
to  reveal  of  ber  exceptiooal  I^^^itiou, 
This  does  not,  however,  am*3fint  to  a 
disclosure  of  her  frtmily,  name,  or  even 
of  her  coantr>\  She  bids  him  call  her 
Bianca,— but  with  that  he  most  re^t 
content;  and  he  is  unable  to  eonjec* 
tare,  from  the  slight  accent  with  w  hie  It  { 
she  speaks  German,  or  fi-om  the  lan- 
guage, to  him  nnkno^^,  in  which  she 
converses  with  her  companions,  to 
what  nation  she  belongs.  She  inti- 
mates that  hex  destiny  is  connected 
with  the  political  events  of  the  penod, 
— that  more  than  her  own  life  is  in  peril, 
—  and  accepts  his  enthnsiastic  offer 
to  sustain  bis  assumed  character,  and 
to  escort  her,  as  her  brother,  to  Ger- 
many. Her  companions  are  ber  gou- 
vemanie  and  an  old  trusty  servant,  and 
she  woul^  travel  in  safety  were  they 
the  3ole  sharers  of  her  secret.  But, 
unfortunately,  a  fourth  person  pos- 
sesses it,  who  accompanied  ber  as  far 
as  Milan,  under  the  name  of  ConntLJ 
Wallersheim, — endeavoured  to  abiiM 
the  fraternal  intimacy  to  which  he 
was  admitted,  and  was  indignantly 
repulsed.  Bianca  took  an  opportu- 
nity to  iMTe  him  behind,  and  is  well 
assured  that  out  of  revenge  he  turned 
traitor.  The  pursuers  muiit  already 
be  upon  hei"  track,  ^ — each  moment  an  | 
order  for  her  arrest  may  overtake  her. 
And  she  does  not  conceal  from  Ludwig  ^ 
that,  by  accompanying  her,  he  runs 

yon; 

her  <....u.j..  ri,  «..,a  ..i_M  M.J.  *.  .i...  keeps 
his  seat  In  her  carriage^  That  night 
they  encounter  various  perils  on  tho 
Simplon  ;  and,  floaiiy,  are  locked  np 
by  an  avalanche  in  a  mountain  galleir* 
whence  they  are  not  extricated  till 
morning.  In  the  oom'se  of  the  night's 
adventures,  Ludw^  obtains  ground 
to  suspect  the  existence  of  nearer  ties 
b<?twiN?n  his  two  female  companions 
than  thoBO  of  miatroBS  and  servant. 
The  excitement  and  anxiety  of  the 
time,  howovcT,  fo-event  his  dwelling" 
upon  '^'-   -  --•  '-n:  the  carriage  is 

r(  party  reach  Brieg, 

lilv    V  *i^.3,    y*i,i'Jt\    tlv  »'      '"^    <'i*m- 

fMvtd  la  paojie  whilst  i  i "  is 

put  In  ^^M't"*-  i.M>iir  aiCJi 

ru|io*»,  t    of  the 

town.     A:  m  it,  on 

his  ivCiinh  he  >a  overtaJten  by  a  hone- 
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man  at  foil  j^Iop,  followed,  at  an  ia- 
terv^al  of  a  few  handred  yards,  by  a 
second  cavalier,  and  by  a  carriage  at 
a  pace  nearly  as  rapid.  This  head- 
long speed  strikes  Lndwig  as  remark- 
able. Before  he  has  tim^  to  reflect  on 
its  possible  canse,  he  is  addressed,  in 
Prench,  by  the  first  horseman. 

''  ^  Do    yoa    belong    to    Brieg, 
ttr?' 

" '  No,'  replied  Lndwig.  ^  I  am  a 
trayeller,  and  have  just  rambled  oat 
of  the  town.' 

^^  ^  Can  yon  tell  as  if  acarriage  and 
foor,  with  two  ladies  and  a  gentle- 
man, and  a  serranl  on  the  boc,  has 
arrived  there  ? ' 

^^Ludwig  was  on  the  point  of 
answering  No,  when  the  poet-chaise 
eame  np  and  stopped.  It  contamed  a 
civilian  and  a  French  officer.  The 
former  leaned  oat  of  the  window,  and 
repeated  the  horseman's  <ine8tion. 
This  gave  Lndwig,  who  oonid  not 
doabt  the  inqairies  had  reference  to 
fiianca,  time  to  devise  a  safe  answer. 
He  remembered  that  the  post-hoase 
was  at  the  commencement  of  the 
town,  and  that  persons  in  haste  would 
be  likely  to  change  horses  there  with- 
out going  to  the  inn  St  all.  This  de- 
cided his  r^>iy. 

" '  Certainly,'  said  he  qnickly,  *sach 
a  carriage  arrived  some  hoars  ago 
with  a  broken  axle,  I  believe,  whidi 
was  mended  here.  Bat  aboat  a 
qaarter  of  an  hoar  back,  jost  as  I  left 
the  town,  the  strangers  resamed  their 
joamey.' 

^*  ^  The  devil  1 '  exclaimed  the  man 
in  the  carriage :  ^  which  road  did  they 
take?' 

"  *  The  only  <me  they  coold  take, 
l)y  Sion  to  Greueva,'  replied  Lndwig. 
*  Yoa  see  it  yonder,  following  the  bank 
of  the  Rhone.' 

"  *Can  we  not  cat  across?'  Inqoired 
the  traveller  hastily. 

"  '  To  be  sure,'  said  the  postilion, 
answering  for  Lndwig;  ^just  below 
this  we  can  turn  sharp  to  the  left ;  and 
if  your  Excellencies  are  not  afraid  to 
ford  the  Rhone,  even  though  the  water 
should  come  into  the  carriage  a  little, 
we  avoid  the  town  altogether,  and 
save  a  good  half-hour.  If  your  Excel- 
lencies allow  me  to  take  that  road, 
never  fear  but  I  will  overtake  the 
travellers.  They  must  now  just  be 
passing  throngfa  yonder  wood,  other- 
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wise  we  should  see  their  carriage  on 
the  highway.' 

*^ '  Is  the  cross-road  dangerous  ? ' 

"  *  Not  a  bit.  Only  a  little  rough. 
In  an  hour  at  most  we  will  catch  them, 
if  your  Excellencies  will  bear  mo 
harmless  for  passing  the  post  sta- 
tion.' 

" '  That  will  I,'  replied  the  officer 
in  the  carriage  ;  *  and  what  is  more, 
yon  shall  have  the  twenty  gold  napo- 
leons I  promised  you  if  you  caught 
the  fugitives  before  they  reached 
Brieg.    Now  on,  and  at  speed.' 

^^  The  carriage  dashed  forward,  the 
horsemen  galloping  on  either  side." 

The  above  short  extracts  contain 
what  may  be  termed  the  root  of  the 
stoiy,  whence  arise  and  branch  forth 
a  host  of  sabsequent  adventures.  The 
misdirection  given  by  Lndwig  to 
Bianca's  pursuers,  exerdses,  espe- 
cially, an  extraordinary  influence  on 
his  subsequent  fortunes.  In  the  first 
instance,  however,  it  gives  the  lady 
time  to  escape  on  foot  finom  the  inn. 
Her  two  attendants,  who  are  in  fact 
her  father  and  mother,  Russian  nobles 
in  disguise,  join  her  at  a  place  ap- 
pointed without  the  town,  and  Lnd- 
wig is  to  do  the  same,  bat  misses  his 
way,  and  is  unable  to  find  the  fugi- 
tives. Already  deeply  in  love  with 
the  interesting  stranger,  he  is  in 
despair  at  thus  losing  her ;  the  more 
so  as  he  is  still  ignorant  of  her  name, 
and  his  chances  of  tracing  her  are 
even  smaller  than  a  year  previously. 
After  long  but  fruitless  search,  he 
ptursues  lus  journey  northwards  in 
company  with  three  Polish  officers, 
Rasinski,  Jaromir,  and  Boleslaw, 
with  whom  he  becomes  acquainted  at 
an  inn,  and  is  soon  very  intimate. 
The  Poles  are  on  their  way  to 
Dresden,  to  join  Napdeon,  then  daily 
expected  there,  to  open  the  Russian 
campaign.  The  new  friends  travel 
for  some  time  in  company.  At 
Heidelberg  an  acquaintance  puts  a 
newspaper  into  Lud wig's  hand,  and 
calls  his  attention  to  a  siogular  adver- 
tisement. '  It  is  a  letter  from  Bianca 
to  her  unknown  deliverer,  couched  in 
terms  intelligible  to  him  alone,  thank- 
ing him,  expressing  regret  at  their 
sudden  departure,  and  a  wish  that 
they  may  again  meet,  but  giving  no 
clue  by  which  to  find  her.  More 
deeply  in  love  than  ever,  he  proceeds 


to  DresdeOi  where  his  invalid  mother, 
aod  his  beatitifal  fibter  Mnrie^  aa 
etithoduiat  for  German  nationality  and 
freedom,  welcome  the  wanderer  with 
delight.  There  he  also  meets  his 
,  friend  Bernard,  jast  returned  from  a 
f  to  or  in  England  and  northern  Enrope, 
On  a  pleaanre  excnrs^ion  with  a  party 
of  ladies  and  Polish  officet^,  Lndwig 
ia  aeen  and  recognised  hy  the  man 
whom  he  had  misdirected  in  the  Valais. 
This  is  a  Frenchman,  named  Bean- 
catre,  formerly  secretary  to  Bianca's 
father,  now  the  confidant  and  tool  of 
Baron  de  St  Ltteea^  one  of  Napoleon's 
m<:»9t  trnsted  agenta,^ — ^half  diplomatist, 
half  policeman,  with  a  daah  of  the 
spy.  Beancaire  baa  Lndwig  arrested ; 
Bernard  and  one  of  the  Poles  rescue 
him  by  the  strong  hand  from  the 
gtenadarmes,  who  arc  taking  him  to 
priaon.  Bnt  aJtbongh  at  liberty  he  ii 
still  in  the  greatest  peril.  The  police 
fleek  him  every  where.  It  appears 
that  Biaoca'S  father  is  a  most  impor- 
tant aettrot  agent  of  Russia;  that  when 
Hying  from  Italy  he  had  with  him 
papers  of  the  greatest  weight  and 
Tatnc,  and  that  death  is  the  doom  of 
Lud  wig  for  aiding  his  escape.  Bernard, 
who  has  become  implicated  by  the 
Tigorous  assistance  he  rendered  his 
IHeodt  b  liable  to  the  same  aevere 
punishment.  They  apply  to  Colonel 
Rasbiski  for  advice  and  Huccour.  The 
best  he  is  able  to  do  for  them  is  to 
enlist  them  in  his  regiment  of  Polish 
lancers,  and  pack  them  off  to  the 
depot  at  Warsaw.  Under  assumed 
names,  and  in  the  ranks  of  an  army 
of  six  hundred  thousand  men^  dis** 
gnised  also  in  the  coarse  garb  of  pri- 
vate dragoons,  detection  appears  all 
bnt  impossible.  To  console  them  as 
much  as  may  be  for  this  separation 
from  friends  and  country,  to  share  in 
a  campaign  i^itb  which  they  as  Ger- 
mans CJinnot  aympathlse,  and  to  the 
cheerful  endurance  of  whose  hardships 
thpy  are  stimulated  neither  by  patriot- 
I  Ism  nor  ambition,  Rasinski  attaches 
I  the  two  friends  to  his  person  as 
'  orderlioe ;  and  throughout  their  whole 
period  of  senrice  they  associate,  when 
off  duty,  on  terms  of  perfect  equality 
and  intimacy,  with  htm  and  the  cap- 
tains Jaromir  and  Boleslaw.  The 
Incident  of  the  enlistment  is  rather 
fbfOOiL  There  is  no  apparent  reason 
irh  J  Baainski  should  detain  bis  Mends 


in  his  regiment  after  its  uniform  had 
scr\'ed  the  purpose  of  escape  from 
Dresden.  Once  smuggled  out  of  the 
city,  it  was  most  natural  to  let  them 
resume  their  civilian  character,  and 
seek  ooDcealmeut  in  a  foreign  country, 
if  necessary,  tiU  the  danger  was  over, 
and  till  they  and  their  offences  had 
been  forgotten  in  the  stirring  events 
and  perpetual  changes  of  the  times. 
This  of  course  would  not  have 
answered  Mr  Rellstab's  purpose ;  bnt 
he  should  have  given  more  cogent 
reasons  for  the  continuance  in  tho 
service  of  two  men,  one  of  whom 
de<dares  that  he  holds  the  gallows  or 
the  galleys  as  agreeable  alternatives  as 
the  life  of  a  private  sentinel. 

The  merest  outline,  the  most  skele- 
ton-like sketch  of  the  plots  and  under- 
plots of  ^U812"  would  fill  a  long 
article,  and  prove,  upon  the  whole, 
dry  and  of  small  interest.  Nor  is  it» 
we  have  already  said,  by  any  means 
our  opinion  that  the  plot  is  the  best 
part  of  Mr  Rcllstab's  romance.  By 
giving  its  details,  we  should  be  doing 
less  to  exhibit  his  talent,  and  to 
interest  our  readers,  than  by  proceed- 
ing at  once  to  the  extraction  and 
translation  of  one  or  two  of  its  many 
remarkable  scenes  and  passages. 

During  the  advance  of  the  French 
army  into  RussiSt  when  the  French 
Emperor,  eager  to  engage  the  enemy, 
had  the  mortification  of  seeing  them 
constantly  recede  on  his  approach, 
steadily  avoiding  an  action,  PoUsli 
Jews  were  frequently  employed  as 
spies,  and  sent  forward  to  watch  and 
report  the  movements  of  a  foe  whose 
plan  of  campaign  even  Napoleon^s 
genius  was  nnable  to  penetrate.  Tho 
invasion  of  Russia,  and  anticipated 
triumph  of  the  French  host,  were 
haile(i  with  delight  by  the  great  mass 
of  the  Polish  nation,  who  considered 
their  liberation  from  the  Muscovito 
yoke,  and  the  re -establishment  of 
Polish  nationality,  to  be  quite  certain 
when  once  Napoleon  took  the  field  on 
their  behalf.  But  these  feelings  of 
patriotic  exultation  were  not  par- 
taken by  the  tlews  of  Poland,  at 
least  not  to  an  extent  that  rendered 
them  proof  again  at  the  allurements 
of  Russian  gold.  As  tisual,  the  guile* 
less  Israelites  were  at  the  service  of 
tlie  best  bidder.  Russian  rabies  aud 
Frendi  crowns  were  equally  weJcomo 
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to  their  insatiable  souls  and  fathom- 
less pockets. 

After  crossing  the  Dnieper,  Coant 
Basinski,  whose  knowledge  of  the 
people,  language,  and  country,  caused 
nim  to  be  frequently  consulted  by  the 
Emperor,  sent  forward  a  Lithuanian 
Jew  to  ascertain  if  the  enemy  were 
concentrating  their  forces,  and  likely 
to  make  a  stand. 

"  Towards  three  in  the  morning, 
and  in  profound  darkness,  the  spy 
reappeared  in  the  bivouac.  Bemsmi 
had  just  awakened  and  stirred  up  the 
fire,  when  the  strange  figure  of  the 
Israelite,  stealing  noiselessly  along, 
(wariness  and  caution  had  become 
his  second  nature,^  entered  the  circle 
of  light  cast  by  the  flames.  Like  a 
prowling  and  mischievous  sorcerer, 
ne  suddenly  stood  before  Bernard, 
who  started  at  this  strange  and  unex- 
pected apparition.  A  black  robe, 
confined  at  the  waist  by  a  leathern 
girdle,  draped  his  meagre  person ;  a 
red  and  pointed  beard  descended  low 
upon  his  breast;  his  pale,  wizened 
countenance  peered  forth  from  out  a 
mass  of  tangled  hair ;  his  gray  eyes 
had  a  cunning  and  malicious  twinkle. 
A  constrained  smile  distorted  his  lips, 
as  he  accosted  Bernard  in  Jewish 
dialect. 

" '  Young  gentleman  I  Tell  me 
quick  where  my  lord  colonel  sleeps. 
I  am  in  haste  to  speak  with  him, 
young  gentleman !  ^ 

"  » The  fellow  looks  like  the  devil 
changed  into  a  fox,'  muttered  Bernard 
to  himself.  *  So  they  have  not 
hanged  you,  eh,  Isaac  ? ' 

'^  *  Father  Abraham !  what  is  that  for 
a  question,  young  gentleman  ?  D'ye 
think  old  Isaac  would  have  lived  so 
long,  had  he  not  known  to  keep  bis 
neck  out  of  a  coil  of  hemp?  But 
take  me  to  my  lord  colonel:  it's  in 
great  haste  I ' 

"  *  Come,  son  of  Abraham,'  said 
Bernard,  parodying  the  Jewish  mode 
of  speaking ;  ^  set  thy  shoe-soles  upon 
the  tracks  of  my  feet,  so  shalt  thou 
come  to  the  presence  of  him  whose 
gold  thou  covetest.  Forward  I  ' 
And,  winding  his  way  through  the 
groups  of  weary  soldiers  who  lay 
sleeping  round  the  watch-fires,  he 
guided  the  old  spy  to  the  spot  where 
Basinski,  wrapped  in  his  cloak,  re- 
posed upon   a   little   straw.      The 


colonel's  watchful  ear  warned  him  ot 
the  approach  of  strange  footsteps ;  he 
was  roused  in  an  instant,  and  looked 
keenly  into  the  surrounding  dark- 
ness. 

*^  *  Ha,  friend  Isaac ! '  he  cried ; 
^  well,  what  news  ?  Are  they  of 
weight?' 

"The  Jew  nodded  mysteriously, 
and  drew  the  count  aside.  Bernard 
would  have  returned  to  his  fire,  but 
Rasinski  signed  to  him  to  remain. 
The  count  spoke  long  and  low  with 
his  Hebrew  emissary,  and  listened 
with  the  strongest  interest,  as  it 
seemed,  to  the  report  of  the  latter^ 
Tlie  spy's  countenance  each  moment 
assumed  a  more  important  expres- 
sion, and  was  lighted  up,  even  at 
shorter  intervals,  by  his  false  and 
repulsive  smile,  as  he  saw  that 
Rasinski  appeared  satisfied  with  the 
intelligence  he  brought. 

"  '  Accursed  Judas  I '  quoth  Ber- 
nard to  himself.  ^  I  could  not  put 
faith  in  that  villanous  physiognomy, 
though  the  fox's  snout  of  it  were  to 
guide  me  into  paradise.  And  yet 
Rasinski  is  a  judge  of  men ;  that  there 
is  no  denying.' 

"Isaac  had  made  his  report;  he 
stood  submissively  before  Rasinski, 
and  awaited  his  orders  with  the 
deepest  humility.  The  colonel  pro- 
duced his  purse ;  the  Jew's  visage 
was  lighted  up  with  joy ;  lust  of  gold 
gleamed  in  his  eyes.  But  when  he 
clutched  in  his  extended  palm  a  hand- 
ful of  gold  pieces,  he  broke  out  into 
fulsome  expressions  of  delight  and 
gratitude. 

"  *  God  of  Abraham  1 '  he  cried, 
endeavouring  to  seize  and  kiss  Ras- 
ioski's  hand,  ^  bless  my  dear  benefac- 
tor, who  saves  me  from  perishing  in 
these  days  of  war  and  misery  I 
Hunger  would  rend  the  poor  Jew's 
entrails,  till  he  howled  like  the  starv- 
ing wolf  in  winter,  did  not  you,  noble 
sir,  deign  generously  to  relieve  him.' 

"By  word  and  gesture  Rasinski 
commanded  silence.  The  Jew  turned 
to  depart,  pulling  out  at  the  same 
time  a  small  leathern  bag,  wherein  to 
stow  his  gold.  With  this  empty  bag 
he  unintentfonally  drew  out  a  purse, 
whose  strings  had  got  entangled  with 
those  of  the  bag,  and  which  fell 
heavily  to  the  ground.  Visibly 
alarmed,  Isaac  stooped  to  pick  it  up,. 
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tit  Beraard,  who  had  observed  his 
E^utitenaoce  by  the  fire -light,  con- 
lived  a  dntldcn  sitspiciun,  und  ^^prang 
brward  with  a  like  inleiittoiL  The 
rji^a  being  high,  and  the  light  not 
Jiog*  ou  that  spot,  both  men  felt 
»ut  for  %  few  moments  in  vain, 
Lt  last  Bernard  i?eized  the  prize. 

'* "  Give  it  liere,  my  dwir  young 
gentleiimns/  cried  Isaac  eagerly ;  ^  it 
U  my  HmalL  and  hard-earned  saving. 
Now-a-days  Dothing  is  aafe,  except 
lyhat  one  carries  with  one.  Give  it 
mc,  1  entreat ! ' 

''  Tho  anxious  toiic  and  hasty 
gestures,  with  which  he  spoke  lliese 
wordn^  nut  only  strengthened  Ber- 
u  Jill  Pa  8uspicion.<i,  but  ai^o  attracted 
the  attentiiin  of  Raslnslu, 

*" '  Humph !  heavy,'  said  Bernard, 

Bigiiificautly  ;  *  very  heavy.    Nothiny 

leaiH  than  gold  there,  I  expect.^ 

♦*  Riisin^ki  approached. 

"  *  Heaven  bless  you  I '  cried  Tsnnc, 

*  a  little  silrer  and  copper,  nothing 

more.    Perhaps  an  old  dac^t  or  two 

atnongst  iV   And  he  hastily  extended 

his  arm  to  seiae  hi«  property.     BtT- 

nanl  t]w\r  back  hi^s  hand,   held  the 

-light  and  loudly  ex- 

I?  copper?    Whnt  I 

I   ute   me^hea  15  gold,  and 

lightest  r 

iM.iv  it  here!'    said  Rasinski, 

Kg  quickly  fuiward.      Bemartl« 


hut'i^'.i    |l 


(11  the  pnrfte ;  the 
,  bnt  he  trembled 

liatCHl  in  a  hnmblo 
*  Most  generona 

is  the  trifle  1  have 
exactions     and 

You  will  not  rc>b 


and  cringing  tone, 

^ir " '  he  «aid  ;  '•  it 

d     from    the 

iities  of  war. 

a  iK^ples^  old  man  of  his  little  alL^ 

*'*Rob!'   repeated  Ka^iu^kl^    dis- 

kinfttlly.     *  Am  I  a  maraodcr  ?    But 

Da  will  not  make  me   believe/  be 

tntiniied,  in  an   accent  of  menace, 

jfthat  thiiii  gold  ha«  l)een  long  in  yonr 

"^ '     V     ox\  I  do  not  know 

Mort  can  save  in 

.V  uAi  .y  talc,  indeed,  that 

ing  as  a  spy,   from  one 

ht*  other,   yon   carry   this 

your   j>er»on  J    Ten  foot 


d 


f}»f 


thickest  forest, 
inktiimfe.   And 

M  :"     Whi-rr  arc 


Ibfi  ^ii%er 
HiB-new    il 
whence  ikav#y^L 


**  Isaac,  trembled  in  every  Utnb. 

*' '  What  would  you  of  me,  meet 
gracious  lord  county  stammered  he, 
*  How  should  uld  leaac  possess  other 
gold  than  what  he  baa  saved  dnring 
h is  six iy  years  of  life  ?  Where  should 
he  bury  it?  Whei'^  has  he  land  to 
dig  and  ddve  at  his  pleasure  ?  And 
if  I  wished  to  conceal  that  I  have 
^aved  a  fi>w  ducats,  sure  it  Is  no  crime 
in  tin  1 1  -ae?* 

*"*"  subterfngeaP  replied 

Rasinski.  ^  Here,  take  your  gold — I 
desire  it  not.  But  mark  my  words  I 
molten  I  will  have  it  poui-ed  down 
thy  lying  throat,  if  thou  haj^t  deceived 
me  in  thl^  matter!  These  duetto 
look  like  the  guerdon  of  weightier  in- 
form&tioti  than  you  have  brought  m^ 
If  yon  have  betrayed  aught  to  tim 
enemy,  if  our  present  j^n  mtscarrtes, 
tremble,  for  yonr  treachery  shall  meel 
&le«rfiil  rewatd!' 

^•The  Jewfltood  with  totleruig  knees 
and  pale  as  death ;  suddenly  he  pro- 
strated himaelf  at  Baainski^s  feet,  hla 
face  distorted  by  an  agony  of  terror. 

"  '^  Pardon !  mei-cy ! '  he  exclaimed,. 

'**  Justice!*  sternly  replied  KB&in- 
skL  *  Let  his  person  be  searched  for 
papers.* 

**  An  officer  and  tw^o  soldiers  seised 
the  Jew,  dragged  him  to  the  nexl 
fire,  and  bade  him  strip  from  head  to 
fi  »ot.  In  a  few  moments  it  waa  donew 
Gown  and  hose,  t^hoes  and  stock- 
ings, were  examined,  withont  any 
tbing  being  found*  Even  a  cut 
through  the slioe-flolefi brought  nothing 
to  light.  Meanwhile  Isaac  stood 
shivering  in  his  shirt,  foLk>wlug  witli 
anxious  glances  each  movement  of 
the  soldiers.  As  each  portion  of  hli 
divm  passed  muster  and  wa»  thrown 
aside,  his  coaatcnaaoe  cleared  and 
brightened, 

*' '  As  sure  as  Jehovah  dwella  aborv 
us !'  he  excJaiuicd,  '  I  am  an  innocent 
old  roan.  Oive  me  back  my  money 
and  my  clothes,  and  let  mc  home  to 
my  hut!' 

***  There,  put  (m  yonr  ragsP  erled 
a  cor7K)ralT  throw  ing  htm  his  breeebe^. 
Ii$aac  caught  them,  but  at  the  same 
iiK>mem  tiif  -nMirr  thrt'w  him  his 
gow  n  in  til  louious  way. 

it  fell  over  f  ,  enveloptnif 

him  in  its  iuid?(.  h<.Ting  this,  tho 
mischievous  corporal  seiztnl  one  end 
of  the  loocfe  garment,  and  pulkd  ll 
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backwards  and  forwards  over  the  bead 
of  Isaac,  who  staggered  to  and  fro, 
blinded  and  confused,  but  still  strag- 
gling violently  and  crying  out  for 
mercy.  Rasinski  was  on  the  point  of 
checking  this  horse-play,  when  the 
Jew  stumbled  and  fell,  thus  disen- 
tangling himself  from  the  gown,  which 
remained  in  his  tormentor's  hands. 
But  to  the  utter  dismay  of  the  Israelite, 
and  simultaneously  with  his  robe,  a 
wig  was  dragged  from  his  head,  leav- 
ing him  completely  bald.  At  first 
nobody  attached  importance  to  the 
circumstance,  and  the  soldiers  laughed 
at  this  climax  of  the  Jew's  misfor- 
tunes, when  Bernard's  quick  eye 
detected  upon  the  ground  a  scrap  of 
paper,  which  had  been  concealed  be- 
tween scalp  and  wig.  He  clutched  at 
it ;  but  was  forestalled  by  Isaac,  who, 
in  all  baste,  caught  it  up  and  threw  it 
into  the  blazing  watch-fire,  where  it 
instantly  disappeared  in  a  flake  of 
tinder.  This  suspicious  incident  gave 
rise  to  a  new  investigation.  The  Jew 
denied  every  thing :  he  swore  by  the 
God  of  his  fathers  he  knew  of  no 
letter,  and  had  thrown  nothing  into 
the  fire,  but  had  merely  picked  up  his 
handkerchief.  Upon  examining  hia 
bead,  however,  it  appeared  that  the 
hair  bad  been  recently  shaved  ofi",  and 
that  Isaac  had  no  real  occasion  for  a 
wig.  Here  again  the  wary  Jew  was 
ready  with  his  justification. 

" '  God  of  mercy  1 '  he  cried,  '  what 
I  have  done  for  your  service  proves 
my  perdition.  When,  driven  by  need 
and  hunger,  I  undertook  your  danger- 
ous commission,  I  bethought  me  how 
I  could  best  be  useful  to  you.  Could 
I  tell  what  duties  you  would  require 
of  me  ?  Had  I  not  even  beaid  that 
they  consisted  in  carrying  letters  and 
papers,  skilfully  concealed?  There- 
fore did  I  break  the  law  by  laying  a 
razor  on  my  head  1  And  now  I  am 
punished  for  my  sin.  But  is  it  for 
yon  Christians  to  condemn  me,  be- 
cause I  have  transgressed  to  do  your 
pleasure?' 

''Spurred  by  the  fear  of  death, 
Isaac  continued  in  this  strain  with 
irrepressible  volubility ;  and  there  was 
no  denying  that  his  excuses  and  reasons 
were  plausible  enough.  Nevertheless, 
Rasinski  found  strong  grounds  for 
suspicion.  He  ordered  the  Jew  to  be 
kept  in  custody,  and  that,  when  the 
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regiment  went  out,  he  should  follow 
on  a  spare  horse. 

" '  If  I  see  by  the  enemy's  move- 
ments,' said  he  to  the  Jew  as  he  was 
led  away,  '  that  he  has  notice  of  our 
project,  you  are  ripe  for  the  gallows, 
and  shall  not  escape  it.  If  there  is  no 
evidence  of  your  treason,  you  shall  bo 
free  to  get  yourself  hung  elsewhere, 
for  beyond  Liady  you  will  be  useless, 
seeing  that  the  Russians  do  not  tolerate 
your  blood-sucking  race  in  their  land ; 
the  only  good  trait  I  am  acquainted 
with  in  their  character.  Away  with 
you— -let  him  be  well  guarded.'" 

During  a  scamper  after  the  Cos- 
sacks upon  the  following  day,  Isaac 
makes  his  escape,  to  reappear  at  the 
close  (^  the  retreat  under  very  start- 
ling and  horrible  drcnmstances.  At 
last  Napoleon,  who,  ever  since  he 
crossed  the  Niemen,  bad  expected 
battle,  and  who  was  furious  at  the 
retrograde  tactics  of  the  Russians,  met 
at  Smolensko  the  first  serious  resistance 
of  his  cautious  and  astute  foe.  Hitherto 
every  thing  had  been  of  evil  presage : 
nature  seemed  combined  with  man 
to  check  his  progress,  and  discourage 
his  ambition.  His  first  arrival  on  the 
banks  of  the  Niemen  was  marked  by 
a  fall  from  his  horse ;  a  terrible  storm 
welcomed  him  upon  the  Russian  ter- 
ritory ;  in  crossing  the  first  Russian 
river,  the  Wilna,  a  squadron  of  Polish 
horse,  sent  to  find  a  ford,  were  swept 
away  by  the  current.  Bridges  were 
cut,  roads  deserted,  even  the  defiles 
protecting  Wilna  unguarded,  but  not 
an  enemy  was  visible,  save  now  and 
then  a  few  wild  Cossacks,  stragglers 
from  the  Russian  rear- guard.  Ou  the 
other  hand,  the  French  suffered  from 
hunger  and  fatigue ;  provisions  were 
scarce,  the  men  discouraged;  disci- 
pline grew  lax,  villages  were  plundered 
and  burned;  tales  circulated  in  the 
ranks  of  the  army,  of  young  soldiers, 
new  to  privations,  and  disheartened 
by  a  long  perspective  of  suffering,  who 
turned  aside  upon  the  road  and  blew 
out  their  brains  with  their  muskets. 
Ahready  baggage-waggons  and  mu- 
nition-carts, open  and  empty,  strewed 
the  plain,  as  in  rear  of  a  discomfited 
and  retreating  army;  thousands  of 
horses  bad  died  from  feeding  on  green 
com.  All  these  misfortunes,  before  a 
blow  had  been  struck,  almost  before  a 
shot  bad  been  fired  I    Such  disastrous 
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activity  was  more  destmctive  than 
'the  fiercest  opi position ,'  and  no  wonder 
Napoleon  longed  to  meet  one  of  those 
Btnbbom  stands  which  he  well  knew 
the  Russian  troops  would  make,  so 
soon  aa  their  leaders  permitted  them. 
The  first  of  any  importance  was  made 
at  SraoIcDsko,  Jn  the  previona  doubts 
and  delays  there  is  evidently  fine 
scope  for  a  hiatorica!  romance -writer, 
— and  Mr  Rellstab  busies  himself  with 
the  events  of  the  campaign^  neglecting 
for  a  while  the  progress  of  his  novet 
We  then  obtain  a  peep  into  Russia, 
^nd  are  introdaced  to  the  castle  of 
Count  Dolgorow,  Bianca's  father.  Pre- 
parations 'are  making  for  the  young 
Countess's  marriage  with  Prince  Och- 
alskoi^  a  marriage  repu^ant  to  her 
feelings,  (for  she  still  cherished  a  tender 
recollection  of  Lndwjg,)  butinto  which 
she  is  in  auaanner coerced  byherparents. 
On  her  wedding  day  she  rceeives  a 
letter,  left  by  her  nurse  in  care  of  her 
confessor,  not  to  be  delivered  to  her 
till  after  marriage^  by  which  she  learns 
that  she  is  not  the  Dolgorow's  daughter ; 
that  her  mother  was  a  German  lady, 
who  died  a  few  days  after  her  birth, 
and  that  her  adoption  by  the  Count 
bad,  for  motive,  that  an  inheritance 
depended  on  his  wife  having  children, 
which^  after  many  years*  marriage, 
were  still  denied  him*  Bianca,  with 
whom  a  sense  of  filial  duty  had  power- 
fhlly  weighed  when  consenting  to  be- 
come the  wire  of  a  man  she  disliked, 
is  in  despair  at  finding  bow  nuneces^ 
ily  she  has  sacrificed  herself.  But 
ceremony  is  over,  and  she  has  no 
Alternative  but  resignation  to  her  lot. 
That  same  evening,  however,  the 
castle,  which  is  in  the  vicinity  of  Smo- 
lensko,  is  surprised  by  Ra^inski,  who, 
under  cover  of  the  darkness,  has  forded 

he  Dnieper  with  his  horsemen.  On 
e  threshold  of  the  bridal  chamber, 
Ocb&lskol  is  startled  by  pistol- ^hots. 
alann-bell  ringa.»  the  confusion  is 
Tlie  principal  tenants  of  the 
escape  into  the  adjacent  forest, 
but,  in  covering  the  retreat,  Ochalskoi 
is  mortally  wounded.     From  Smolen- 

iko,  Rnifsittn  troops  hurry  out  to  repel 
Pole*,  nnd  Rnsin^ki  recrosses  the 
river  wit  Is  I  nt,  in  whose  ranks 

rides   Ln  ..\r  »u!*pt'Cting  how 

near  he  lias  bitu  to  the  mistress  of 
bis   heart,      Having'  thns  obligingly 

;illed  ofif  the  husband,  before  be  bad 


de  facto  become  entitled  to  the  name|. 
Mr  Rellstab  evidently  intends   ulti- 
mately rewarding  the  sufferings   of 
Biauca,  and    the    constancy  of  her 
German  lover.    There  is  still  a  slight 
ditllculty  in  the  way  of  this  desirable 
consummation.      Bernard,   Ludwig^a 
faithful  friend f  has  also  a  hankering 
after  the  lady,  whom  he  has  seen  in  » 
London  theatre,   and  surreptitiously 
sketched.     He    sacrifices    himself  to 
friendship,  and  is  rewarded  by  the  dls* 
covery  that    Biauca    is    hi^    sister. 
Whereupon  he  finds  out  that  he  is  In 
love  with  ^iarie,  Ludwig^s  sister,  and 
shetW^ho  haii  been  wooed  by  Rasinsld^ 
and  whose  sole  objection  to  the  gallant 
Pole  is  the  fact  of  his  ttghtiug  in  the 
French  ranks,  favours  the  suit  of  Ber- 
nard, whose  temporary  service  under 
the  tricolor  was  the  consequence  of 
his  affection  for  her  brother,  and  who 
atones  his  brief  alliance  with  French- 
men by  taking  a  gallant  part  against 
them  in  the  subsequent  campaigns  of 
1813-15.     Here,   however,  we    are 
again  anticipating — jumping  from  the 
middle  of  the  second  to  the  end  of  the 
fourth   volume.     We  will  presently 
retrace  onr  stops  for  an  extract  or  two. 
Just   after  the  fight    at  Smalensko» 
which  the  Russians  abandoned  in  the 
night,  and  the  French  took  possession 
of  on  the  18th  August,  Ludwig  receives 
a  letter  informing  lilm  of  his  motberV 
death,  and  is  plunged  into  the  deepest 
distress.     We  mention  this  incident, 
which,  althoQgh  its  immediate  cause 
IS  connected  with  the  plot  of  the  book^ 
is,    npon    the    whole,    unimportant, 
merely  because  it  gives  us  an  oppor- 
tunity of  referring  to  a  practice  com- 
mon amongst  foreign  writers,  espe- 
cially  amongst    German    ones,    and 
which   oceurs  ui  **1812"   more  fre- 
quently than  we  should  have  expected 
to  have  found  it  in  the  production  of 
a  writer  usual ly  so  manly  as  Mr  Rell- 
stab.    We  allude  to  tlie  exorbitant 
allowance  of  bugging  and  kissing  tb&t 
goes  on  between  the  male  characters 
of  the  romance.     We  have  no  objec- 
tion to  any  decent  amount  of  oscula- 
tion, so  long  as  the  parties  are  of  dif- 
ferent sexes  ;  we  can  even  pardon  tlie 
rather  too  warmly* coloured  scenes  in 
the  bride's  apaitment  near  Smolensk©, 
and  in  the  boudoir  or  dopier — or  what* 
ever  we  are  to  callit— of  Mademoiselle 
Fran^ise  AUsette,  the  French  singing 
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BasiDski  to  tell  the  people  in  their 
own  language  that  no  harm  should 
be  done  to  them  if  they  abandoned 
their  useless  and  desperate  opposition. 
Rasinski  rode  forward;  but  scarcely 
bad  be  uttered  the  first  word  of  peace, 
when  his  voice  was  drowned  in  a 
horrid  yell,  whilst  the  women  furi- 
•OQsly  beat  their  breasts  and  tore  their 
haur.  Once  more  Rasinski  called  to 
them  to  yield.  Thereupon  a  woman 
of  colossal  stature,  whose  loosened 
hair  fell  wildly  on  her  shoulders, 
sprang  upon  a  turret  of  the  wall. 
*  Dog !'  she  cried,  *  with  my  teeth  will 
I  rend  thee,  like  a  hungry  wolf  her 
prey!  Robber  1  thou  sbalt  be  torn 
like  the  hunter  who  despoils  the  she- 
bear  of  her  cabs!  Curse  npon  ye, 
murderers  of  onr  sons  and  husbands  1 
Curse  upon  ye,  spoilers  of  our  cities  1 
A  triple  curse  upon  the  godless  crew, 
who  defile  our  holy  altars,  and  scoff 
the  Almighty  with  a  devil's  Umgue  1 
Woe  shall  be  your  portion,  worse 
your  sufferings  than  those  of  the 
damned  in  the  sulphur-pit !  Corses, 
eternal  curses  upon  ye  a^  I' 

^^  Rasinski  shuddered.  This  men- 
acing figure,  although  fearful  to  be- 
hold, excited  not  loathing.  Wide 
robes  of  black  and  gray  shrouded  the 
person  of  the  Pythoness ;  a  blood-red 
cloth,  half  cap,  half  turban,  was 
twmed  around  her  head.  Her  griz- 
zled hair  fluttered  in  the  wind,  her 
glittaing  eye  rolled  wildly  in  its 
orbit,  whilst  her  open  mouth  poured 
forth  curses,  and  her  upraised  hands 
appealed  to  heaven  to  fulfil  them. 

^^  Summoning  all  his  strength,  Ra- 
sinski once  more  shouted,  in  his  lion- 
iike  voice — 

'^ '  Madmen !  do  you  refect  mercy?' 

^^  Another  wild  howl,  accompanied 
vrith  threatening  gestures,  drowned 
his  words.  By  a  sign  he  warned  the 
King  that  all  was  in  vain,  and  Murat 
gave  orders  to  burst  open  the  door. 
The  artillery  was  already  unlimbered, 
and  three  shots,  whose  thunder  re- 
sounded fearfully  in  the  empty  city, 
crashed  through  the  barrier,  which 
broke  and  shivered  at  the  shock.  As 
it  opened,  a  dense  throng  of  the  mad 
Russians  streamed  out,  and  dashed 
headlong  into  the  French  ranks.  The 
invaders  would  fain  have  spared  them, 
for  they  were  too  few  to  prompt  a 
powerfial  foe  to  needless  bloodshed ; 


but  the  fanatical  patriotism  of  the 
unfortunates  made  mercy  impossible. 
Like  ferocious  beasts,  they  threw 
themselves  upon  their  foes,  thinking 
only  of  destroying  all  they  could.  One 
raging  madman,  armed  with  a  tree- 
branch,  fashioned  into  a  huge  club, 
struck  down  two  Frenchmen,  and 
with  a  few  agile  leaps  was  close  to  the 
King  of  Naples— as  usual  foremost  in 
danger — when  Rasinski  sprang  for- 
ward and  cut  at  him  with  his  sabre. . 
But  the  blow  fell  flat ;  with  the  fury 
of  a  goaded  hound,  the  wounded  man 
sprang  upon  •the  Count,  dragged  him 
with  giant  strength  finom  h£  saddle, 
hurled  him  to  the  ground,  and  threw 
himself  upon  him.  In  a  moment  Ber- 
nard was  off  his  horse,  and,  grappling 
the  lunatic,  who  strove  to  throttle 
Rasinski,  pulled  him  violently  back- 
wards. A  French  officer  sprang  to 
his  assistance.  With  the  greatest 
difficalty  they  unlocked  the  fierce 
grasp  in  which  the  Russian  held 
Rasinski ;  and  when  this  was  done  the 
wretch  gnashed  his  teeth,  and  strove 
to  use  them  on  his  prostrate  opponent. 
But  Rasinski  had  now  an  arm  at 
liberty,  and  when  his  furious  foe 
advanced  his  head  to  bite,  he  struck 
him  with  his  clenched  fist  so  severe  a 
blow  in  the  mouth,  that  a  thick  dark 
stream  of  blood  gashed  over  his  breast 
and  face.  Neveitheless,  the  barbarian 
yielded  not,  but  made  head  against 
the  three  men  with  all  the  prod^ious 
strength  of  his  muscular  body,  until 
the  bullet  from  the  pistol  of  a  dragoon, 
who  coolly  put  the  muzzle  to  hia 
breast  and  shot  him  through  the  heart, 
laid  him  lifeless  on  the  ground.'' 

Convinced  at  last  that  the  city  is 
theirs  without  opposition,  the  French 
take  up  their  quarters.  Rasinski  esta- 
blishes himself  with  his  friends  in  a 
spacious  palace,  full  of  corridors,  stair- 
cases, and  long  suites  of  rooms,  remind- 
ing us  in  some  degree  of  one  of  Mrs 
Radcliffe's  castles.  Here  some  well- 
managed  scenes  occur.  Voices  and 
footsteps  are  heard,  and  Ludwig  has 
a  dream  *'•  that  is  not  all  a  dream," 
in  which  Bianca  appears  to  him,  warn- 
ing of  danger,  and  bidding  him  fly. 
As  token  of  her  real  presence,  she 
leaves  him  a  bracelet — the  same  by 
picking  up  which  he  first  made  her 
acquaintance— and  a  letter,  a  myste- 
liouB  sort  of  misBlve,  like  that  by  whioh 
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maiij,  Xtalji  Smiserland— to  all  the 
eight  or  ton  couotrieSf  in  short,  of 
wboBC  inhabitants  the  anuod  iiiuiti- 
Cttdo  tr&3  nmde  up.  Moscow  was  to 
be  tbclr  winter-quarters,  their  place 
dnge,  rest,  and  aoliice,  after  great 
bifks  and  sutftTiui^s*  They  of 
expected  they  would  have  to 
Rglii  for  the  city,  but  in  this  they  did 
[l(^  than  jnalice  to  Russiau  bospi- 
ality.  They  found  the  dwelling  swept, 
he  tires  laid,  and  all  ready  for  light- 
in  g.  Mr  Rei  Is  ta  b  po w  e  rfu  I  ly  descri  bes 
the  aspect  of  the  deserted  eity,  wheu 
entered  by  Moi'at  at  ike  head  of  Ms 
cavaliy. 

"The  stveeta  through  which  they 
passed  made  a  strange  impri'^^i^ion : 
alive  with  the  clang  of  wai%  they  yet 
vere  deadly  stiii,  for  the  houses  on 
ither  hand  stood  like  silent  tombs, 
I  whence  no  sound  or  si^u  of  life  pro- 
<€eeded«  .Not  a  single  chimney  smoked. 
The  cupolas  of  the  cathedral  glittci-ed 
in  shining  gold,  encli'ctod  with  wreaths 
of  green;  the  pillars  of  palacea  towered 
Ju  lofty  magnificence.  Bat  the  glories 
'  thia  noble  architecture  resembled 
I  dismal  finery  of  a  corpse  laid  oat 
state  for  a  last  melancholy  exhl- 
hittoti,  so  mute,  so  rigid  was  all  it 
Qcloaed.  Thi.^  mixture  of  the  wanton 
F«pleudoiir  of  life  with  the  profound 
ind  solitude  of  death  was  so 
lit  It  oppressed  the  hearts 
rough  warriors,  who  as  yet, 
ircr«   were  far   from   suspecting 

ara  the  troops  had  per- 
I  stony  desert,  in  whose 
"le  mazes  they  l>ecame  ever 
n  ily  involved*  Their  pro gre.'^s 

wa»  of  the  slowest,  for  the  King[  of 
Naples,  still  refusing  to  believe  what 
each  moment  rendered  more  apparent, 
was  in  constant  expectation  of  a  snr- 
prise,  and  could  not  baniih  the  ide& 
that  the  foe  cunningly  inveigled  hia 
i&to  this  eoBftised  and  treacherous 
fiotwork  oi  alraeta  tnd  lanea,  in  order 
Ibe  belter  ao^deii^  to  usail  hi in«  He 
*b«ilbf«ieiil  HfOBg  dafcadunents  into 
^Tfcvy  tide  itf^t,  to  seek  the  enemy 
aappoeed  to  lurk  thcr«i.     None  was 

4ilaeled.       a    .1r...JN.I    .Mll„...a    ...Lr,..,.] 

Ittard  bat  the  doit,  hollow  hoot-lr.i 
of  Iba  bones,  and  the  jar  of   ■ 

dismally  reTerbenOad  from 


the  tall,  dead  walls;  so  that,  when 
the  column  halted,  complete  sDeooo 
spread  like  a  shroud  over  the  ai?e« 
stricken  host«  For  the  soldio'  waa 
infected  with  the  gloom  of  the  scene, 
BO  that,  alihough  entering  the  hostile 
capital,  no  cry  of  victory  or  shout  of 
joy  escaped  bim  •,  but  grave  and  silent, 
scmtinLsiug  with  astonished  eye  the 
surrounding  editices,  in  vain  quest  of 
a  trace  of  life,  be  entered  the  metro- 
polis of  the  old  C'Kars. 

*'Now  the  walLa  and  pinnacles  of 
the  Kremlin  rose  in  dark  majesty 
above  the  intruders'  heads.  For  the 
first  time  a  refrcj^hing  sound  was 
heard^ — a  confused  jumble  of  hnman 
TOicea  and  warlike  stir.  It  was  a 
party  of  the  mbabitants,  collected  io 
a  dark  swarm  round  a  train  of  carta 
conveying  provij^ions  and  wounded 
men,  who  htid  not  been  soon  enongb 
got  out  of  the  city.  A  few  Coasaci^ 
left  behind  to  escort  them,  spnrred 
their  active  bttle  horses  and  quickly 
disappeared  in  the  mase  of  streets, 
nntnjctred  by  the  bullets  sent  after 
them.  Suddenly  from  the  Kremlin, 
at  whose  doors  the  French  bad  now 
arrived,  issued  a  horrible  uproar  of 
howling  voices.  Kasinski,  at  the 
noise  of  the  firkg,  had  galloped  to 
the  bead  of  the  column,  followed  by 
Bernard,  to  asc4:^rtain  its  cause;  and 
even  his  manly  heart,  long  aceofltOHied 
to  sounds  and  perils  of  every  descrip- 
tion, beat  quicker  at  the  ghastly 
tumult.  Ills  eye  followed  the  direc- 
tion given  by  his  ear,  and  he  beheld, 
upon  the  Kremlin's  walls,  a  group  of 
hideous  figures,  both  men  and  women, 
furiously  gesticulating,  and  evidently 
re^solved  to  defend  the  entrance  to  the 
holy  fortress.  The  women^s  tangled 
and  dishevelled  hair,  the  wild  brlfitling 
beards  of  the  men,  the  distorted  fea^ 
tores  and  frantic  gestures  of  all,  their 
iKNrrible  cries,  and  rags,  and  filth,  luid 
barbarous  weapouM,  composed  a  pic- 
ture frightful  be  von  d  exprc^ion. 
*  What  !*  cried  "  '  i,  with  a  start, 
Mias  hell  sen  ns  ita  noal 

bidomis  demoit.-?  ■.  —  ai^  they  moo  oc 
spectres?'    inquired   the  shodderiiig 
U'M~n  ..,f      Again  the  grisly  band  set 
Mid  and  horrid  shriek,  and 
re  ired  from  the  wall  into  the 
jiact  tnass  of  soldiers.    The  King 
\af»l0i  waved  a  white  handker- 
chief In  aigii  of  tniea,  and  eaUod  to 
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Basioski  to  tell  the  people  in  their 
own  language  that  no  harm  should 
be  done  to  them  if  they  abandoned 
theur  uaeleas  and  desperate  opposition. 
Rasinski  rode  forward;  but  scarcely 
bad  be  uttered  the  first  word  of  peace, 
when  his  voice  was  drowned  in  a 
horrid  yell,  whilst  the  women  furi- 
ously beat  their  breasts  and  tore  their 
bair.  Once  more  Rasinski  called  to 
them  to  yield.  Thereupon  a  woman 
of  colossal  stature,  whose  loosened 
bair  fell  wildly  on  her  shoulders, 
sprang  upon  a  turret  of  the  wall. 
*  Dog !'  she  cried,  '  with  my  teeth  will 
I  rend  thee,  like  a  hungry  wolf  her 
prey!  Robber  1  thon  sbalt  be  torn 
like  the  hunter  who  despoils  the  she- 
bear  of  her  cubs!  Curse  upon  ye, 
murderers  of  onr  sons  and  husbands  I 
Curse  upon  ye,  spoilers  of  our  cities  I 
A  triple  corse  upon  the  godless  crew, 
who  defile  our  holy  altars,  and  scoff 
the  Almighty  with  a  devil's  tongue  1 
Woe  shall  be  your  portion,  worse 
your  sufferings  than  those  of  the 
damned  in  the  sulphur-pit !  Corses, 
eternal  curses  upon  ye  all  V 

^^  Rasinski  shuddered.  This  men- 
sdng  figure,  although  fearful  to  be- 
hold, excited  not  loathing.  Wide 
robes  of  black  and  gray  shronded  the 
person  of  the  Pythoness ;  a  blood-red 
cloth,  half  cap,  half  turban,  was 
twined  around  her  head.  Her  griz- 
zled bair  fluttered  in  the  wind,  her 
flittering  eye  rolled  wildly  in  its 
orbit,  whilst  her  open  mouth  poured 
forth  curses,  and  her  upraised  hands 
appealed  to  heaven  to  fulfil  them. 

^^  Summoning  all  his  strength,  Ra- 
sinski once  more  shouted,  in  his  lion- 
like voice — 

" '  Madmen !  do  you  reject  mercy  ?' 

^^  Another  wild  howl,  accompanied 
iirith  tbreatenuig  gestures,  drowned 
his  words.  By  a  sign  he  warned  the 
King  that  all  was  in  vain,  and  Murat 
gave  orders  to  burst  open  the  door. 
The  artillery  was  already  unlimbered, 
and  three  shots,  whose  thunder  re- 
soonded  fearfully  in  the  empty  city, 
crashed  through  the  barrier,  which 
broke  and  shivered  at  the  shock.  As 
it  opened,  a  dense  throng  of  the  mad 
Russians  streamed  out,  and  dashed 
headlong  into  the  French  ranks.  The 
invaders  would  fain  have  spared  them, 
for  they  were  too  few  to  prompt  a 
I>oweifol  foe  to  needless  bloodshed ; 


but  the  fanatical  patriotism  of  the 
unfortunates  made  mercy  impossible. 
Like  ferocious  beasts,  they  threw 
themselves  upon  their  foes,  thinking 
only  of  destroying  all  they  coidd.  One 
raging  madman,  armed  with  a  tree- 
branch,  fashioned  into  a  huge  club, 
struck  down  two  Frenchmen,  and 
with  a  few  agile  leaps  was  close  to  the 
King  of  Naples — as  usual  foremost  in 
danger — when  Rasinski  sprang  for- 
ward and  cut  at  him  with  his  sabre. . 
But  the  blow  fell  flat ;  with  the  fury 
of  a  goaded  hound,  the  wounded  man 
sprang  upon  •the  Count,  dragged  him 
with  giant  strength  from  his  saddle, 
hurled  him  to  the  ground,  and  threw 
himself  upon  him.  In  a  moment  Ber- 
nard was  off  his  horse,  and,  grappling 
the  lunatic,  who  strove  to  throttle 
Rasinski,  pulled  him  violently  back- 
wards. A  French  officer  sprang  to 
his  assistance.  With  the  greatest 
difficulty  they  onlocked  the  fierce 
grasp  in  which  the  Russian  held 
Rasinski ;  and  when  this  was  done  the 
wretch  gnashed  his  teeth,  and  strove 
to  use  them  on  his  prostrate  opponent. 
But  Rasinski  had  now  an  arm  at 
liberty,  and  when  his  furious  foe 
advanced  his  head  to  bite,  he  struck 
him  with  his  clenched  fist  so  severe  a 
blow  m  the  mouth,  that  a  thick  dark 
stream  of  blood  gashed  over  his  breast 
and  face.  Nevertheless,  the  barbarian 
yielded  not,  but  made  head  against 
the  three  men  with  all  the  prodigious 
strength  of  his  muscular  body,  until 
the  bullet  from  the  pistol  of  a  dragoon, 
who  coolly  put  the  muzzle  to  his 
breast  and  shot  him  through  the  heart, 
laid  him  lifeless  on  the  ground.'' 

Convinced  at  last  that  the  city  is 
theirs  without  opposition,  the  French 
take  up  their  jQuarters.  Rasinski  esta- 
blishes himself  with  his  friends  in  a 
spacious  palace,  full  of  corridors,  stair- 
cases, and  long  suites  of  rooms,  remind- 
ing us  in  some  degree  of  one  of  Mrs 
Radcliffe's  castles.  Here  some  well- 
managed  scenes  occur.  Voices  and 
footsteps  are  heard,  and  Ludwlg  has 
a  dream  *^  that  is  not  all  a  dream," 
in  which  Bianca  appears  to  him,  warn- 
ing of  danger,  and  bidding  him  fly. 
As  token  of  her  real  presence,  she 
leaves  him  a  bracelet — the  same  by 
picking  up  which  he  first  made  her 
acquaintance— and  a  letter,  a  myste- 
rious sort  of  misBive,  like  that  by  which 
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tbo  gunpowder  plot  was  discovered,  soon  ba 
in  wbicb  she  binU  at  danger  under- 
gi*oand.  Rasiu&ki,  who  baa  l>een  dis- 
turbed by  a  dark  figure  passing  tbi'ougb 
hia  room,  at  which  he  fires  a  pistol 
ivithoat  effect,  institutes  a  seareli 
throagb  the  palace.  In  tbe  cellars 
they  are  ract  hj  a  smell  of  sulphur, 
and  presently  the  building  shakes 
with  the  explosion  of  a  mine.  Tbe_v 
hurry  up  to  their  apartments,  and  find 
iiiem  fuil  of  smoke.  Just  then  the 
Btillness  of  the  night  is  broken  by 
shouts  of  fire,  and  hy  sonnds  of  drums 
and  trumpets*     Moscow  is  io  flames. 

And  now  begins,  with  the  coni- 
mencemeDt  of  Mr  Hellstab^s  tliird  vol- 
ume^ tbe  prodigious  retreat  from  Mos- 
cow to  Paris.  It  occupies  six  books 
out  of  tbe  sixteen  iuto  which  "  1812" 
is  divided  ;  and  however  tlie  interest 
of  the  other  ten  may  occasionally  be 
found  drawn  out  and  flagging,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  these  six  are  of  in- 
tense and  enthralling  interest.  From 
a  rising  ground  near  Moscow,  Rasin- 
ski  aod  his  friends  obtained  a  bird's- 
eye  view  of  the  retreating  mulliiodei 
just  as,  encumbered  with  spoil,  exas- 
perated by  unwonted  reveise  and 
disappointment,  their  blood,  impo- 
verished by  previous  privations,  now 
inflamed  to  fever  by  brief  but  fiirioua 
exoeAses  io  the  palaces  and  wine-cel- 
kn  of  tbe  Bussian  nobler,  they  started 
npon  their  weary  march, 

**Iu  three  broad  streams  the  enor- 
motis  mass  of  men  and  baggage  poured 
across  the  fields,  issuing  forth  in  inex- 
haustible numbers  from  the  ruins  of 
Moacow,  whilst  the  bead  of  the  column 
disappeared  in  the  blue  and  misty  dis- 
tance. And  besides  this  main  body, 
the  plain  to  the  right  and  left  was 
oovercd  with  scattered  horsemen  and 
pedestrians. 

**•  What  is  to  become  of  it  nil?'  said 
Raainski,  gazing  down  on  the  throng. 
*  How  is  an  army  to  move  with  such 
baggage?  Fortunaiely  the  first  charge 
of  Coasacks  will  rid  us  of  at  least  half 
til©  encnmbnince.  What  blind  gruedi- 
noaa  haa  presided  at  the  col  lection  of 
tbo  spoil!  How  many  have  laden 
tbemselves  with  usch'ss  burdens, 
nnder  which  they  arc  destined  to 
siukr 

"'  I  shall  be  much  surprised,'  said 
Jaromir,  *  if  the  Emperor  dues  not 
bave  the  entire  plunder  burned  bo 
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we    get    into     the   open 
country.' 

** '  Not  he/  replied  Rasinski.  '  He 
wiU  not  deprive  the  soldier,  who  haa 
plodded  wearily  over  two-thirds  of 
Europe,  of  the  i-ecompense  of  oft- pro- 
mised booty.  But  my  word  for  it» 
before  this  day  is  over,  the  fellowa 
will  of  themselves  begin  to  throw  their 
ballast  overboard.  See  yonder,  those 
two  men,  they  look  like  oflicer^s  ser- 
vants. Have  they  not  gone  and  har- 
nessed themselves  to  a  hand- cart,  and 
now  draw  iheir  load  wearily  after 
them  1  Not  SIX  hours  w41l  their 
strength  endure  ;  but  blinded  by  ava- 
rice, they  forget  the  eight  Imndred 
leagues  that  lie  between  this  and 
Paris-  And  yonder  lines  of  heavy- 
laden  carts,  how  long  will  their  axle»  | 
hold  ?  And  if  one  breaks,  whence  is 
it  to  be  replaced  ?  It  is  as  much  aa 
the  artillery  can  do  to  supply  their 
deficiencies.  Tbe  Emperor  looks  ill- 
pleased  at  all  this  encumbrance,  but 
he  leaves  it  to  time  to  teach  them  the 
impossibility  of  their  under  taking* 
There  is  a  waggon  down !  do  you  see  ?  i 
oue  who  will  leave  at  half-a-league  ^ 
from  Moscow  all  that  he  had  probably 
reckoned  upon  conveying  to  Paris.* 

**  The  cart  which  Rasinski  saw  npaet ., 
was  overloaded  with  plunder ;  an  axluJ 
had  broken,  and  it  lay  In  the  middle] 
of  the  road,  stopping  the  passage,  1 
There  was  an  instant  check   in  the 
whole  column.    From  the  rear  came 
angry   cries   of    ^  Forward  P  for   all 
felt  that  the  utmost  exertion  was  ne- 
cessary to    make  way  through   the 
throng  and  bustle.    The  very  density 
of  the  crowd  impeded  movement,  so 
that  an  accident  diminisbiog  the  nam* 
ber  of  carts  was  a  matter  of  self  gra-  ' 
tulation  to  the  others.    As  the  broken 
vehicle  could  not  immediately  move 
on^  and  there  was  no  room  to  turn  it| 
nside,  the  driver  of  one  of  the  follow-  i 
ing  carts  called  oat  to  clear  it  awajr  j 
at  any  rate.     *  Throw  the  lomber  out  I 
of  the  road !  every   one  for  himsell 
hero  \  wo  cannot  wait  half  the  day  for  J 
one  man.     I^ud  a  hand,  comrades ; 
unharness  the  horses,  and  pitch  the 
rubbiah  into  the  fields  '     Instantly, 
twenty,  thirty,  fifty  arms  were  exten- 
ded to  obey  the  suggestion-     In  vain 
the  owner  of  the  cart  stormed  and 
swore,  and  strove  to  defend  hia  pro- 
perty.   In  two  minates  he  iraa  sor- 
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rounded  on  all  sides;  and  not  only 
was  the  cart  pillaged  of  all  it  con- 
tahied,  bat  the-horses  were  unharness- 
ed, the  wheels  taken  off,  and  the  body 
of  the  vehicle  broken  np  and  thrown 
aside ;  so  that  the  road  was  once  more 
clear.  The  howling  fnrv  of  the  plun- 
dered man  was  drowned  in  the  scorn- 
ful laughter  of  the  bystanders ;  no 
one  troubled  his  head  about  the  mat- 
ter, or  dreamed  of  affording  assistance 
to  the  despoiled  individual,  who 
might  consider  himself  fortunate  that 
his  horses  were  left  him. 

"  'If  this  happens  on  the  first  day's 
march,  at  the  gates  of  Moscow,'  ob- 
served Rasinskl,  'what  is  to  be  ex- 
pected when  an  enemy  threatens  these 
heavy-laden  masses?  Yonder  ma- 
rauder has  saved  nothing  but  his  pair 
of  lean  horses.  The  others  may  think 
themselves  lucky  if  they  save  as  much 
from  the  first  feint-attack  of  half  a 
hundred  Cossacks !  The  fellow  now 
howling  and  cursing  is  the  luckiest  of 
them  all ;  for  he  is  the  first  relieved 
from  his  useless  drudgery.  This  very 
day  he  will  have  abundant  opportu- 
nity to  laugh  and  scoff  in  his  turn, 
perhaps  at  bis  spoilers  themselves. 
And  before  a  week  is  over,  he  will  bless 
his  stars  that  he  has  been  saved  the 
profitless  toil.  The  difference  is 
merely  that  he  loses  to-day  what 
others  will  lose  to-morrow  and  the  day 
after :  of  all  these  thousands  not  one 
will  ultimately  profit  by  his  booty.' 
^  "The  prognostications  of  the  expe- 
rienced soldier  were  speedily  verified. 
The  track  of  the  French  army  was 
marked  first  by  abandoned  spoils,  then 
by  the  bodies  of  the  spoilers.  Napo- 
leon's soldiers  were  little  accustomed 
to  retreats,  and  seemed  to  imagine 
that,  now  they  had  condescended  to 
commence  one,  the  enemy  would  show 
his  surprise  and  respect  by  abstaining 
from  molesting  them.  Such  at  least 
is  the  only  plausible  way  of  explain- 
ing the  infatuation  that  loaded  with 
the  most  cumbersome  plunder  the 
multitude  of  men  who,  on  the  16th 
September  1812,  turned  their  backs 
upon  the  blazing  turrets  of  Moscow. 
Nothing  was  too  clumsy  or  heavy  to 
be  earned  off ;  but  ultimately  nothing 
was  found  portable  enough  to  be  car- 
ried through  the  fiitigues  and  dangers 
of  the  winter  march.  Baggage  and 
fraperfloous  munition-carts  were  soon 


left  behind,  and  the  horses  taken  for 
the  artillery ;  for  which  purpose,  before 
reaching  Smolensko,  every  second  man 
in  the  cavalry  was  deprived  of  his 
charger.  Although  winter  had  not 
yet  set  in,  there  were  frosts  every 
night,  and  the  slippery  roads  trebled 
the  fatigues  of  the  attenuated  and  ill- 
shod  horses.  After  a  short  time, 
every  means  of  transport,  not  mono- 
polised by  the  guns,  was  required  by 
the  sick,  wounded,  and  weary ;  and 
nobody  thought  of  possessing  more 
baggage  than  he  could  carry  with  him. 
And  even  the  trophies  selected  in 
Moscow  by  Napoleon's  order,  to 
throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  Paris- 
ians,— splendid  bronse  ornaments  from 
the  palaces,  outlandish  cannon,  (the 
spoils  of  Russia  in  her  eastern  wars,) 
and  the  cross  of  St  Ivan,  wrenched 
from  the  tower  of  the  Kremlin, — were 
sunk  in  a  lake  by  the  roadside.  Soon 
snow  was  the  sole  piUow,  and  horse- 
flesh the  best  nourishment,  of  the 
broken  and  dispirited  army. 

At  Smolensko,  Ludwig  and  Ber- 
nard, when  seeking  in  the  storehouses 
of  the  depot  a  supply  of  shoes  for  the 
regiment,  suddenly  find  themselves 
face  to  face  with  their  old  enemies, 
Beaucaire  and  the  Baron  de  St  Luces, 
who  have  them  arrested  as  spies  of 
Russia.  Prevented  from  communica- 
ting with  Rasinski,  who  is  suddenly 
ordered  off  and  compelled  to  march 
without  them,  they  imdergo  a  sort  of 
mock  examination  in  the  gray  of  the 
morning,  and  are  led  out  of  the  town 
to  be  shot.  The  place  appointed  for 
their  execution  is  a  snow-covered  hil- 
lock, a  few  hundred  yards  from  the 
walls,  and  close  to  the  extremity  of  a 
thick  pine  wood.  They  are  escorted 
by  thirty  men,  and  an  escape  appears 
impossible.  Nevertheless  Bernard, 
hopeful  and  energetic,  despairs  not  of 
accomplishing  it,  and  communicates 
his  intentions  to  Ludwig. 

"Seizing  a  favourable  moment, 
Bernard  suddenly  knocked  down  the 
two  foremost  soldiers,  sprang  from 
amonest  his  guards,  and  shouting  to 
Ludwig  to  follow,  bounded  like  a  roe- 
buck towards  the  forest.  He  had  cleared 
the  way  for  Ludwig,  who,  prepared 
for  the  signal,  availed  himself  of  the 
openin^and  sped  across  the  snowy 
field.  The  soldiers  stood  astounded. 
'FhreP  cried  the  officer;  and  a  few 
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in  full  I-  M  ves, 

pi*eventins:  th  lest 

tbcy  shoiiid  stiO'>r  tiHMr  '^jninides. 
Seeing  thiij,  all  tUrcw  dov^-n  thoir 
miii^kijts  aod  joined  in  tiic  chase. 
Lad*vi^  {»onght  to  keep  near  Bernaril, 
m  onh'v  not  to  sever  h\s  f^te  from 
that  of  hl^  trusty  frieucL  But  the 
number  of  their  porsuers  soon  forced 
them  to  taJ^e  difiarenC  diraefeioBS. 
The  b  tinted  and  the  bun  ten  were 
alike  impeded  by  the  snow,  which 
had  Lveen  bloivn  otf  the  steep  aide  of 
tJia  hillock,  bat  lay  in  thick  mat^ses 
on  the  table-land^  and  at  everj  step 
the  feet  sank  deep.  Alread^y  Lndirip 
&aw  the  dn^ky  foliage  of  the  pines 
doae  bisfore  Min,  alraftdy  he  deemed 
liiaisiilf  to  hsTe  escaped  bit  nnjiiat 
doom^  when  suddenly  ho  sank  np  to 
the  hip*,  and,  by  his  next  movement, 
up  U.}  the  breast  in  the  snow^  which 
had  drifted  into  a  lisanre  in  the  earth. 
In  vain  he  strained  every  moficle  to 
extricate  himself.  In  a  few  aeconds 
hm  pm^u  r<  reached  him,  gfrappled 
Juiri  ulh%  and  ptdled  him  out 

cif  f  V  his  anns  and  batr. 

^'  Jil  nil.,  I  by  thv  eoldiers,  driven 
fon^ar  I  l.v  lilows  from  fist«i  and  mns^ 
ket  buttd,  Ludwiif  was  dragged, 
rn titer  than  he  waUced,  to  the  place 
ap{)ointed  for  his  death.  Evea  tbe 
(tcurnful  gaze  with  which  Beancaire 
rooeived  him  was  insufficient  to  give 
Mai  6treiifi:th  to  enjoy  in  the  la^st  mo- 
Bliltta  of  lis  life  an  inward  triumph 
ovtrlluit  ooDiempfcifale  wretch.  But 
lie  Ifmked  anxionsly  aronnd  for  B<3r- 
iiard,  to  gee  whether  ho  agiiin  was 
the  companion  of  his  melancholy  lot. 
He  Mtiw  him  not  \  he  cvidenity  was 
not  yet  captured.  TTio  hnne'  that  his 
Iritmd  had  finally  <  ^  escape, 

comforted  Ludwi-  u  he  thlt 

that  death,  now  Iv  -  to  me«t 

it,  wa^  har«l**r  tn  im  whc*n 

he  y  Mjon- 
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his 
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have  scorned  the  bandnge,  but  now 
he  lee  his  kind-hearted  fvUow-noldier  J 
have  his  way.     Suddenly  it  occuiTed  ^ 
to  him  that  be  might  make  the  f^or- 
genut  the  beurer  of  bia  last  earthly 
wij*hes. 

**  *  Comrade,*  said  he,  as  the  man 
secured  the  cloth  over  ^s  -  -  •-  ^  yon 
will  not  refuse  me  a  In  ser- 

vice.    So  soon  as  you  ;  _o  Ui 

Colonel  Ba;sinsiki,  who  «  .mii  rt  1^  our 
regiment ;  tell  hi  in  how  I  dii  d,  and 
beg  him  to  console  my  sister.  And 
if  you  outlive  this  war,  and  go  to 
her  in  Warsaw  or  I>readea«  and  tcU 
her  that' — 

**  He  wa.^  in  terra  pted  by  eeveral 
mnsket^shots  close  at  hand. 

**  *  Are  thoae  for  me,  already  ?  *  cried  ^ 
Ludwig^ — for  the  aergwant  had  let  ea  ^ 
the  handkerchief,  now  seem*  '  I 

his  head,  aud  h:id  stepped  >< 
sole  reply  Ludwig  heard  hiui  t- m  i;Mir» 
— '  The  'devil  I    what  is  that  ?'  and  ] 
Bprmg  forward.     At  the  aame  timoj 
aroee  a  confuted  outcry  and  biiHtle,  J 
and  again  shot^  were  fired  pt^i  hi  Hi**  ^ 
neighbourhood,  one  bullet 
close  to  Ludwig's  head,     1 
horses  in  full  gallop,  whilst 
of  words  of  command,  shot 
of  steel  and  reports  of  fire-anu6  m- 
Bounded  on   all  sides.     '  Forward  T 
cried   the    voioe    of    the   sergeant.^ 
*  Close  yoor  ranks  (  fire  T 

**A  platoon  fire  finom  some  twentjr^ 
musketa  rang  In  Lad  wig's  ear;  he  ima* 
gined  the  rauzxles  were   pointed   all 
him,  and  an  involuntary  tremor  roa«ld 
hw  whoh?  frame  quiver.     But  ho  wna 
still  alive  and  uninjured.     The  com- 
plete   darkness    in    whicb   he  found 
himAolf,  the  bondfi  that  prevented  hiii 
moving,  the  cxciti^ment  and  ti?nMion 
of  his  nervfts,  caused  a  host  of  strange  j 
wild   idcjia  to   flit   arro?«  hiM    braiu. 
Ilf^aring  upon  the  left  tlie  stamp  of 
hoof>^  find  »»h'>iit'»  of  ehargiui^   horse- 
m<'i'  i'*>r  a  moment  that 

Rn  M'U  h.ad  i»mf  to  de- 

llvor  ritiii  i  iiiiK  howmer,  he  heard 
the  howliue  war  trv  nf  the  Hti^^Man-?, 

A   '' '  '     '  '  '     cou- 

tcii  the 

JSDh  I,..--. - 
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» tint  inatauco  i*wiwig  would     tear  tb4)  bamia^  trom  bis  eyes  \  be 
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tbe  ftaved,  bm  ted  in  t; 

efforts,     'i'ti  .J   ---      ;^auii  unir 

load  Toices,   which   gradiiaUy  lett\ 

ftccotD(>anied  by  hurried  at  u 
cp4.    On  a  Mud'li^n  a  roogh  hand 
flbc  clotl)  from  hk  ejce. 
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THE  BLUE  BBAGOOH ; 
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I  the  town  of  M ,  in  HoOatid^ 

lltved^  towards  the  close  of  the 
Btary ,  an  elderly  widow,M}idarae 
echt.  She  inhabited  a  houiscof  her 
I  in  company  with  her  maid-ser^ 
\  wtio  was  nearly  of  the  same  l^^ 
raa  la  prosperous  circmn stances; 
^Wng  in  delicate  hc;  i  i  ra- 

^  cm  one  side^  she  i  t^i- 

•aUom  went  abroad  oxofpt 
or  to  visit  the  poor.     Jler 
Jusereatioit  conBiKted  in  paying  a 
|ill  spring  to  her  aun,  who  was 
1  as  a  surgeon  Id  a  vtlUige  a  few 
off*     On  these  occaaious,  fear- 
^  ret  am  of  a  paralytic  attack,  she 
was  invariably   accoinpaiiied  by  her 
and,  during   these  visitii,    her 
house  was  lett  locked  npi  but 
ilted  and  un watched. 
•Oa  Ibe  30th  June  17—,  the  widow 

J  to  M from  one  of  these 

Bttle  excttrsioma,  foond  her  houjie 
had  been  broken  open  in  h«r  abeence, 
od  that  several  valuable  articles, 
" '  I  all  her  jewels  and  tnoketa,  had 
Information  was  iio- 
Itely  given  to  the  authorities, 
a    strict    investigation   of   the 


clrcumstaiiees  took  place  witliocit  de» 

lay. 

The  oldlady  had  been  threo  weeks  ab- 
sent, and  the  thievca  of  course  had  had 
HTnr>!"  i*M«snri^  fru-  fliiiir  fliftprriMt  T'liey 
had  -'h  a 

wiu'i'  . '   /  ''fmise 

eon  If  -2:  with  the  g:ardeo,  one 

of  III     ^  of  which  hjid  been  re- 

moved and  the  boltr*  of  the  window 
forced  back,  so  as  to  admit  *'f'  it^  ^eing 
pu  lied  up .    The  bol  tfl  of  I  l  *>or 

leading  into  the  garden  i  'en 

wjthdrai**n,  a,**  if  the  rob'  j « h- 

drawn  their  plunder  in  i  on. 

The  other  doors  and  wiiuh.wp  were 
unlnjnred;  and  several  of  the  rooma 
appeared  to  have  been  unopened. 
The  famituTc,  generally,  was  un- 
touched ;  but  the  kitchen  utenatts 
were  left  in  confusion,  as  if  the  rob- 
bers had  iiiipnd*Ml  removing  them,  but 
had  been  d  or  purened. 

At  tht'  ,ie    it  was  evident 

they  had  gone  very  deliberately  about 
their  work.  The  ceiling  and  doors  of 
a  heavy  old  pTe»*8t  the  drawers  of 
which  ha*i  been  secured  by  strong 
and  well  ooostmcted  looks,  bad  been 
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removed  with  so  mnch  neatness  that 
no  part  of  the  wood -work  had  beea 
injured.  The  ceiling  and  doors  were 
left  atanding  bj  the  aide  of  the  press* 
The  contents,  consLsting  of  jewels, 
articles  of  valae,  and  fine  linens^  were 
gone.  Two  strong  boxes  were  found 
broken  open,  from  which  gold  and 
ailver  coin,  with  some  aiticlcs  of  cloth- 
ing, had  been  abstracted.  The  value 
of  the  missing  articles  amounted  to 
about  two  thousand  Dutch  guldens. 
The  house,  however,  contained  many 
other  articles  of  value,  which,  singu- 
larlj  enough,  had  escaped  the  notice 
of  the  thieves.  In  particular,  the 
greater  part  of  the  widow^a  property 
consisted  of  property  in  the  fundus,  the 
obligations  for  which  were  deposited, 
not  in  the  press  above- mentioned^  but 
in  an  Iron  chest  in  her  sleeping- room. 
This  chest  she  had  ac^ndeu tally  re* 
moved,  shortly  before  her  depaitui-e  ; 
placing  it  In  a  more  retired  apartment, 
where  it  had  fortunately  attracted  no 
attention. 

The  robbery  had,  apparently*  been 
committed  by  more  than  one  j>ersou ; 
and,  it  was  naturally  suspected,  by  per- 
sons well  acquaiut43d  with  the  bouse, 
and  with  the  circnmstancej  of  its  in- 
habitants. The  house  itself,  which 
was  almost  the  only  respectable  one 
in  tlie  neighbourhood,  was  situated  in 
a  retired  street.  The  neighbouring 
dwellings  were  inhabited  by  the  poorer 
classes,  and  not  a  few  of  the  less 
reputable  members  of  society.  Tlie 
inner  fosse  of  the  town,  which 
was  navigable,  flowed  along  the  end 
of  the  garden  through  which  the 
thieves  had,  apparently,  gaiued  ad- 
mittance, being  separated  from  the 
garden  only  by  a  thin  thorn  hedge. 
It  was  conjectured  that  the  thieves 
bad  made  their  way  close  to  the  hedge 
by  meaoa  of  a  boat,  and  from  thence 
had  clambered  over  into  the  garden, 
along  the  walks  and  flower-beds  of 
which  foot-marka  were  traceable. 

The  disco vejr>^  of  the  robbery  had 
created  a  general  sensation,  and  the 
houBB  was  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of 
curioos  idlers,  whom  it  required  some 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  police  to  pre- 
vent from  intruding  into  the  premises. 
One  of  them  only,  a  baker,  and  the 
inhabitant  of  the  house  opposite  to 
Ihat  of  the  widow^  succeeded  in 
making  bis  way  in  along  with  the 


officers  of  justice.  His  acquaint- 
ances awaited  his  return  with  im- 
patience, trusting  to  be  able,  from 
his  revelations,  to  gratify  their  cu* 
riosity  at  second-hand.  If  so,  they 
were  disappointed,  for,  on  his  exit,  he 
assumed  an  air  of  mystery,  answered  ] 
equivocally,  and  observed,  that  people 
might  suspect  many  things  of  which 
it  might  not  be  safe  to  speak. 

In  proportion,  however,  to  his  tad-  ] 
tumity  was  the  loquaciousness  of  a 
woolspinner,  Lecndert  Van  N — — ,  tho 
inhabitant  of  the  comer  house  next  to 
that  of  the  widow.  He  mingled  wltb 
the  groups  who  were  discussing  tho 
subject ;  dropped  hints  that  he  had  hia 
own  notions  as  to  the  culprits,  and 
could,  if  necessary,  give  a  cine  to  their 
discovery.  Among  the  crowd  who 
w^ere  observed  to  listen  to  these  effu- 
sions, was  a  Jew  dealer  in  porcelain, 
a  8u-«pected  spy  of  the  police.  Befom 
evenings  the  wo<>lspiuoer  received  a 
summons  to  the  town-house,  and 
was  called  upon  by  the  burgomaster 
for  an  explanation  of  the  t^uspicious 
expressions  he  had  used.  He  stam- 
mered, hesitated,  pretended  he  knew  of  _ 
nothing  but  general  grounds  of  suS'^i 
picioD,  like  his  neighbours  ;  but  belnfl 
threatened  with  stronger  measures  ot 
compulsion,  he  at  last  agreed  to  speafci 
ont,  protesting,  at  the  same  time,  that 
be  could  willingly  have  spared  persona 
against  whom  he  bad  no  grudge  what- 
ever, and  would  have  been  silent  for 
ever,  if  he  had  foreseen  the  conse- 
quence of  his  indiscretion. 

The  substance  of  his  disclosure  wa 
to  this  effect : — Opposite  the  German i 
post-house,  at  the  head  of  the  streoll 
in  which  the  woolspinner  lived,  there 
was  a  little  alehouse,     Nicholas  D — _ 
was  the  landlord,     lie  was  generallj| 
known  among  his  acquaintances,  no' 
by  his  baptismal  or  family  name,  but 
by  the  appellation  of  the  Blue  Pra- 
goon,  from  having  formerly  served  in  J 
the  horse  regiment  of  Colonel  Vafl 
Wackerbarth,   which  was  popularly 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Blues 
About  two  years  before,  he  had  be-  ^ 
come  acquainted  with   and   married 
Hannah,  the  former  servantof  Madame 
Andrecht,  who  had  been  six  years  to 
that  situation,  and  poaeesaed  her  entiro 
confidence.    Unwilling  to  part  with  her 
attendant,  and  probably  entertaining 
no  favourable  ootiao  of  the  uxtA 
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husband,  Madame  Andrecht  had  long 
thrown  impediments  in  the  way  of  the 
match,  so  that  the  parties  were  obliged 
to  meet  chiefly  at  night,  and  by  stealth. 
Nicholas  found  his  way  into  the  house 
at  night  through  the  garden  of  his  ac- 
quaintance the  woolspinner,  and  across 
the  hedge  which  divided  it  from  Ma- 
dame Andrecht's.  Of  these  nocturnal 
visits  the  woolspinner  was  at  first 
cognisant,  but,  fearful  of  getting  into 
a  scrape  with  his  respectable  neigh- 
bour, he  was  under  the  necessity  of 
intimating  to  the  bold  dragoon,  that  if 
he  intended  to  continue  his  escalades, 
he  must  do  so  from  some  other  quarter 
than  his  garden.  Nicholas  obeyed 
apparently,  and  desisted ;  but,  to  the 
surprise  of  the  woolspinner,  he  found 
the  lovers  continued  to  meet  not  the 
less  regularly  in  Madame  Andrecht's 
garden.  One  evening,  however,  the 
mystery  was  explained.  The  wool- 
spinner, returning  home  after  dark, 
saw  tied  to  a  post  in  the  canal,  close 
by  Madame  Andrecht's  garden,  one 
of  those  small  boats  which  were  gene- 
rally used  by  the  dragoons  for  bringing 
forage  from  the  magazine ;  and  he  at 
once  conjectured  that  this  was  the 
means  by  which  the  dragoon  was 
enabled  to  continue  his  nocturnal 
assignations.  With  the  recollection 
of  this  passage  in  the  landlord's  his- 
tory was  combined  a  circumstance  of 
recent  occurrence,  trifling  in  itself, 
but  which  appeared  curiously  to  link 
in  with  the  mode  in  which  the  robbery 
appeared  to  have  been  effected.  Ten 
days  before  the  discovery  of  the  house- 
breaking, and  while  the  widow  was  in 
the  country,  the  woolspinner  stated 
that  he  found,  one  morning,  a  dirty- 
coloured  handkerchief  lying  on  the 
grass  bank  of  the  fosse,  and  exactly 
opposite  his  neighbour's  garden.  He 
took  it  up  and  put  it  in  his  pocket, 
without  thinking  about  it  at  the  time. 
At  dinner  he  happened  to  remember 
it,  mentioned  the  circumstance  to  his 
wife,  showed  her  the  handkerchief, 
and  observed  jestingly,  "  If  Madame 
Andrecht  were  in  town,  and  Hannah 
were  still  in  her  service,  we  should 
say  our  old  Mend  the  Blue  Dragoon 
had  been  making  his  rounds  and  had 
dropt  his  handkerchief."  His  wife 
took  the  handkerchief,  examined  it, 
and  exclaimed,  '*In  the  name  of 
wonder,  what  is  that  you  say  ?  Is  not 
VOL.  Lxiy.*— NO.  cccxcrv. 


Hannah's  husband's  name  Nicholas 

D ?"  pointing  out  to  him  at  the 

same  time  the  initials  N.  D.  in  the 
comer.  Both,  however,  had  forgotten 
the  circumstance  till  the  occurrence  of 
the  robbery  naturally  recalled  it  to 
the  husband's  mind. 

The  woolspinner  told  his  story 
Bomplj ;  his  conclusions  appeared  un- 
str^ed:  suspicion  became  strongly 
directed  against  the  Blue  Dragoon, 
and  these  suspicions  were  corrobo- 
rated bv  another  circumstance  which 
emerged  at  the  same  time. 

During  the  first  search  of  the  house, 
a  half-burnt  paper,  which  seemed  to 
have  been  used  for  lighting  a  pipe,  was 
found  on  the  floor,  near  the  press 
which  had  been  broken  open.  Neither 
Madame  Andrecht  nor  her  maid 
smoked;  the  police  officers  had  no  pipes 
when  they  entered  the  house ;  so  the 
match  had  in  all  probability  been  drop- 
ped on  the  ground  by  the  housebreakers. 

On  examination  of  the  remains  of 
the  paper,  it  appeared  to  have  been  a 
receipt,  such  as  was  usually  granted 
by  the  excise  to  innkeepers  for  pay- 
ment of  the  duties  on  spirits  received 
into  the  town  from  a  distance,  and 
which  served  as  a  permit  entitling* 
the  holder  to  put  the  article  into  hii- 
cellars.  The  upper  part  of  the  receipt 
containing  the  name  of  the  party  to 
whom  it  was  granted  was  burnt,  but? 
the  lower  part  was  preserved,  contain- 
ing the  signature  of  the  excise  officer, 
and  the  date  of  the  permit:  it  was 
the  16th  March  of  the  same  year. 
From  these  materials  it  was  easy  to 
ascertain  what  innkeeper  in  the  town 
had,  on  that  day,  received  such  a  per- 
mit for  spirits.  From  an  examination  of 
the  excise  register,  it  appeared  that  on 

that  day  Nicholas  D had  received 

and  paid  the  duties  on  several  ankers 
of  Geneva.  Taken  by  itself,  this  would 
have  afforded  but  slender  evidence 
that  he  had  been  the  person  who  had " 
used  the  paper  for  a  match,  and  had 
dropped  it  within  Madame  Andrecht'^ 
room ;  but,  taken  in  connexion  with 
the  finding  of  the  handkerchief,  and 
the  suspicious  history  of  his  nocturnal 
rambles  which  preceded  it,  it  strength* 
ened  in  a  high  degree  the  suspicions 
agiunst  the  ex-dragoon. 

After  a  short  consultation,  orders 
were    issued    for   his  apprehension. 
Surprise,  it  was  thought,  would  pra- 
o 
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bably  extort  from  him  an  immediate 
confessioQ.  His  wife,  his  father — a 
man  advanced  in  years  —  and  his 
brother,  a  shoemaker's  apprentice, 
were  apprehended  at  the  same  time. 

A  minntc  search  of  the  house  of  the 
innkeeper  followed ;  but  none  of  the 
stolen  articles  were  at  first  disco- 
vered, and  indeed  nothing  that  could 
excite  suspicion,  except  a  larger 
amount  of  money  than  might  perhaps 
have  been  expected.  At  last,  as  the 
search  was  on  the  point  of  being 
given  up,  there  was  found  in  one  of 
the  drawers'  a  memorandum- book. 
This  was  one  of  the  articles  men- 
tioned in  the  list  of  Madame  An- 
drecht's  effects;  and,  on  inspection, 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  this  was 
the  one  referred  to — for  several  pages 
bore  private  markings  in  her  own 
handwriting,  and  in  a  side -pocket  were 
found  two  letters  bearing  her  address. 
Beyond  this,  none  of  the  missing 
articles  could  be  traced  in  the  house. 

The    persons    ^prehended   were 

severally  examined.   Nicholas  D 

answered  every  question  with  the  ut- 
most frankness  and  unconcern.  He  ad- 
mitted the  truth  of  the  woolspinner's 
story  of  his  courtship,  his  nightly 
scrambles  over  the  hedge,  and  his 
subsequent  visits  to  his  intended  by 
means  of  the  forage-boat.  The  hand- 
kerchief he  admitted  to  be  his  pro- 
perty. When  and  where  he  had  lost 
it  he  could  not  say.  It  had  disap- 
peared about  six  months  before,  and  he 
had  thought  no  more  about  it.  When 
the  pocket-book  which  had  been 
found  was  laid  before  him,  he  gave  it 
back  without  embarrassment,  de- 
clared he  knew  nothing  of  it,  had 
never  had  it  in  his  possession,  and 
shook  his  head  with  a  look  of  sur- 
prise and  incredulity  when  told  where 
it  had  been  found. 

The  other  members  of  his  house- 
hold appeared  equally  unembarrassed: 
tiiey  expressed  even  greater  astonish- 
ment than  he  had  done,  that  the 
pocket-book,  with  which  they  declared 
themselves  entirely  unacquainted, 
should  have  been  found  in  the  place 
where  it  was.  The  young  wife  burst 
cot  into  passionate  exclamationB :  she 
protested  it  was  impossible ;  or  if  the 
book  was  really  found  on  the  spot, 
that  it  was  inexplicable  to  her  how  it 
came  there.    The  Saturday  before, 
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(her  apprehension  having  taken  {dace 
on  a  Thursday,)  she  had  brushed  out 
the  press  from  top  to  bottom — had 
cleared  out  the  contents,  and  nothing 
of  the  kind  was  then  to  be  found 
there. 

The  behaviour  of  the  married  pair 
and  their  inmates  made,  on  the  whole, 
a  favourable  impression  on  the  judge 
who  conducted  the  inquiry.  Their 
calmness  appeared  to  Mm  the  result 
of  innocence;  their  character  was 
good;  their  house  was  orderly  and 
quiet,  and  none  of  the  articles  of 
value  had  been  discovered  in  theur 
possession.  True,  they  might  have 
disposed  of  them  elsewhere ;  but  the 
articles  were  numerous,  and  of  a  kind 
likely  to  lead  to  detection.  Why 
should  they  have  preserved  the  com- 
paratively worthless  article  found  in 
the  drawer,  mstead  of  burning  or  de- 
stroying it  ?  Why,  above  all,  preserve 
it  in  a  spot  so  likely  to  be  discovered, 
if  they  had  so  carefully  made  away 
with  every  trace  of  the  rest  ? 

Still  unquestionable  suspicions  rested 
on  the  landlord.  The  thieves  must  have 
been  well  acquainted  with  Madame 
Andrecht^s  house;  and  this  was  unde- 
niably his  position.  His  handkerchief, 
found  on  the  spot  about  the  time  of 
the  robbery  ;  the  half-burned  match 
dropped  on  the  premises ;  the  pocket- 
book  found  in  his  own  house — these, 
though  not  amounting  to  prodF,  scarce- 
ly seemed  to  admit  of  an  explanation 
absolutely  consistent  with  innocence. 

In  this  stage  of  the  inquiry^  a  new 
witness  entered  upon  the  scene.  A 
respectable  citizen,  a  dealer  in  wood, 
voluntarily  appeared  before  the  autho- 
rities, and  stated  that  his  consdence 
would  no  longer  allow  him  to  conceal 
certain  circumstances  which  appeared 
to  bear  upon  the  question,  though, 
from  an  unwillingness  to  come  forward 
or  to  appear  as  an  informer  against 
parties  who  might  be  innocent,  he  had 
hitherto  suppressed  any  mention  of 
them. 

Among  his  customers  was  the  well- 
known  carpenter,  Isaac  Van  C , 

who  was  generally  considerably  in 
arrears  with  his  payments.  These 
arrears  increased :  the  wood-merchant 
becfljne  pressing :  at  last  he  threaten- 
ed judicM  proceedings.  This  brought 
matters  to  a  point.  A  few  days  before 
the   discoveiy   of  the   robbery   at 
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Madame  Andrecht^s,  the  carpenter 
made  his  appearance  in  his  honse,  and 
entreated  him  to  delay  proceedings, 
whidi  he  said  wonld  be  his  rain,  by 
bringing  all  his  creditors  on  his  back. 
*•*'  See,"  said  he,  ^^  in  what  manner  I 
am  paid  myself,"  pntting  a  basket  on 
the  table,  which  contained  a  pair  of 
silver  candlesticks  and  a  silver  coffee- 
pot. "  One  of  my  debtors  owes  me 
upwards  of  sixty  guldens:  I  have  tried 
in  vain  to  get  payment,  and  have  been 
glad  to  accept  of  these  as  the  only 
chance  of  making  any  thing  of  the 
debt.  From  the  silversmiths  here  I 
should  not  get  the  half  the  valne 
for  them  :  I  most  keep  them  by  me 
till  I  go  to  Amsterdam,  where  such 
things  are  understood ;  but  I  shall 
leave  them  with  you  in  pledge  for  my 
debt."  The  wood-merchant  at  first 
declined  receiving  them,  but  at  length, 
thinking  that  it  was  his  only  prospect 
of  obtaining  ultimate  payment,  he 
yielded,  and  the  articles  remained  in 
his  hands. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  the  robbery 
became  public  ;  the  list  of  the  silver 
articles  contained  a  coffee-pot  and 
candlesticks ;  and  the  wood-merchant, 
not  doubting  that  the  articles  pledged 
had  formed  part  of  the  abstracted 
effects,  had  felt  himself  compelled  to 
make  known  the  way  in  which  they 
had  been  obtained,  and  to  place  them 
in  the  hands  of  the  officers  of  justice. 
He  meant,  he  said,  to  convey  no  im- 
putation against  the  carpenter,  but  it 
would  be  easy  to  learn  from  his  own 
lips  who  was  the  debtor  from  whom 
the  articles  had  come. 

The  court  ordered  the  basket  with 
the  plate  to  be  placed,  covered,  upon 
the  table,  and  sent  forthwith  for  the 
carpenter.  He  arrived  in  breathless 
haste,  but  seemed  prepared  for  what 
followed,  and  without  waiting  for  the 
interrogatories  of  the  judge,  he  pro- 
ceeded with  his  explanation. 

Pressed  by  his  creditor  the  wood- 

'  merchant,  the  carpenter,  in  his  turn, 

proceeded  to  press  his  own  debtors. 

Among  these  was  the  Blue  Dragoon, 

Nicholas  D ,  who  was  indebted  to 

him  in  an  account  of  sixty  guldens  for 
work  done  on  his  premises.  Nicholas 
entreated  for  delay ;  but  the  carpenter 
being  peremptory,  he  inqmred  whether 
he  would  not  take  some  articles  of  old 
silver  plate  in  payment,  which,  he 


said,  had  belonged  to  his  father,  and 
had  been  left  to  him  as  a  legacy  by  an 
old  lady  in  whose  family  he  had  been 
coachman.  It  was  at  last  agreed  that 
the  carpenter  should  take  the  plate 
at  a  certain  value  as  a  partial  pay- 
ment, and  it  was  accordingly  brought 
to  his  honse  the  same  evening  by  the 
dragoon.  The  latter  advised  him,  in 
the  event  of  his  wishing  to  dispose  of 
the  plate,  to  take  it  to  Amsterdam,  as 
the  silversmiths  of  the  place  would 
not  give  him  half  the  value  for  the 
articles.  The  carpenter  asked  him  why 
he  had  not  carried  it  to  Amsterdam 
himself.  "  So  I  would,"  he  answer- 
ed, "  if  you  had  given  me  time.  As 
it  is,  give  me  your  promise  not  to  dis- 
pose of  it  here — I  have  my  own  rea- 
sons for  it." 

If  this  statement  was  correct — and 
there  seemed  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
fairness  of  the  carpenter's  story — 
it  pressed  most  heavily  against  the 
accused.  He  was  thus  found  in  pos- 
session of  part  of  the  stolen  property, 
and  disposing  of  it,  under  the  most 
suspicious  circumstances,  to  a  third 
party. 

He  was  examined  anew,  and  the 
beginning  of  his  declaration  corre- 
sponded exactly  with  the  deposition  of 
the  carpenter.  The  latter  had  worked 
for  him  :  he  was  sixty  guldens  in  his 
debt  He  was  asked  if  he  had  i)aid 
the  account :  he  answered  he  had  not 
been  in  a  condition  to  do  so.  lie  was 
shown  the  silver  plate,  and  was  told 
what  had  been  stated  by  the  carpen- 
ter. He  stammered,  became  pale, 
and  protested  he  knew  nothing  of  the 
plate  ;  and  in  tliis  statement  he  per- 
sisted in  the  presence  of  witnesses. 
Ho  was  then  shown  the  gold  which 
had  been  found  in  his  house.  It  be- 
longed, he  said,  not  to  himself,  ^but  to 
his  father-in-law. 

This  part  of  the  statement,  indeed, 
was  confirmed  by  the  other  inmates  of 
his  family;  but,  in  other  respects,  their 
statements  were  calculated  to  increase 
the  suspicions  against  him.    Nicholas, 
for  instance,  had  stated  that  no  part 
of  his  debt  to  Isaac  had  been  paid — 
that  in  fact  he  had  not  been  in  a  con- 
dition to  do  so— while  the  other  three 
members  of  tiie  household,  on  the  ca 
trary,  maintained  that  a  fbw  mo 
before  he  had  made  a  pay 
twenty  gnldens  to  Isaac,  exp 
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onnt  of  tbifi  claim.  Nicbolas  be- 
Pcdme  vastly  embarriisscd  when  this 
t  contradiction  between  bis  own  state- 
ment and  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses 
was  pointed  out  to  him.  For  the  first 
time  his  composure  forsook  him—he 
begged  pardon  for  the  fiibehood  he  had 
uttered.  It  was  true,  he  3aidf  that  he 
had  cx>untcd  oat  twenty  guldens,  in 
presence  of  the  raemhcra  of  his  family, 
and  told  them  it  was  intended  as  a 
payment  to  account  of  Isaac^s  claim ; 
but  the  money  had  not  been  paid  to 
hia  creditor.  He  had  been  obhged  to 
appropriate  it  to  the  payment  of  some 
old  gambling  debts,  of  which  he  coutd 
not  venture  to  inform  \m  wife. 

This  departure  from  trath  on  the 
part  of  the  accused  had  apparently 
but  skndcr  bea]'ing  on  the  question  of 
the  robbery ;  but  it  excited  a  general 
doubt  as  to  his  statements,  which 
|furtherinqttiry  tended  to  confirm.  The 
carpenter,  anxious  to  remove  any 
Buspicion  as  to  the  truth  of  his  own 
ory,  produced  a  sort  of  account -book 
^Tcept  by  himself,  in  which,  under 
the  sale  of  2dd  June,  there  was 
the  following  entry,  —  "  The  inn- 
keeper, Nicholas  I) — ,  has  this 

_day  paid  ine    the    value    of   thirty 

uldcns  in  old  silver/'    The  house- 

cper  and  apprentice  of  the  carpenter 

n  deponed  that  they  had  been  pre- 

^on  one  occasion  when  the  dragoon 

I  proposed  that  their  master  should 

ake  the  silver  in  payment. 

If,  on  the  one  hand,  the  innkeeper 

I  had  handed  over  to  the  carpenter  the 

lilver  plate,   it    was    plain   he  was 

either  the  thief  or  the  receiver :  if  be 

had  not  done  so,  the  carpenter  had 

not  only  been  guilty  of  a  calumnious 

accusation,  but  the    suspicion  of   a 

nilty  connexion    with  the   robber>^ 

ame  turned  against  himself     Ail 

presumptions,  however,  were  against 

ho  innkeeper.     Tie  had  admittedly 

[been  guilty  of  a  decided  falsehood  as  la 

the  payment, —hn  rnuld  not  or  would 

not  give  1 1  if  any  one  of  those 

to  whom  I  iig  debts  bad  been 

paid,   a;5  he   alJcgod, — and  the  fact 

that  he  had  bi^ooght  tlie  plate  to  the 

Iter's  was    attested    by    three 

ftble  witnesses. 

Be  general  opinion    iu  the   town 

rasdecidedly  Against  him.  Tlicntmost 

that  any  one  ventured  to  go, 

L  to  suggest  that  hi^  relations,  who 
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had  been  apprehended  along  with  hira^ 
might  be  innocent  of  any  participa- 
tion iu  his  guUt;  though,  being  natur- 
ally anxious  to  save  him,  they  might 
somewhat  have  compromised  the  tnith 
by  then*  silence,  or  their  statements* 

The  dragoon  was  removed  from  his 
provisional  custody  to  the  piison  of 
the  town ;  the  others  were  subjected 
to  a  close  surveillance,  that  all  com- 
munication between  them  might  be 
prevented.  As  all  of  them,  however, 
persisted  in  the  story,  exactly  as  It 
had  at  first  been  told,  stronger  mea- 
sures were  at  length  resorted  to.  On 
the  motion  of  the  burgomaster,  as 
public  prosecutor,  *^  that  the  principal 
party  accused,  Nicholas  D — — , 
should  be  delivered  over  to  undergo 
tbo  usual  preparatory  process  for 
compelling  confession,"  namely  the 
torture,  the  court,  after  con&idci'ation 
of  the  state  of  the  evidence,  unani- 
mously issued  the  usual  warrant 
against  htro  to  that  cfTcct,  ^me 
pitied  hiai,  though  none  doubted  his 
guilt*  The  general  impression  iu  the 
town  was,  that  the  courage  of  the  inn- 
keeper would  soon  give  way,  and 
that,  iu  fact,  be  would  probably  con- 
fess the  whole  upon  tbo  first  applica- 
tion of  the  torture. 

The  preparations  were  complete — 
the  torture  was  to  take  place  the  next 
day,  when  the  following  letter,  bearing 
the  post-mark  of  Rotterdam,  wajs  re- 
ceived by  the  court, — 

^'  Before  I  leave  the  country,  and 
betake  myself  where  I  shall  be  beyond 

the  reach'  either  of  the  court  of  AI 

or  the  military  tribunal  of  the  garri- 
son, I  would  save  the  poor  unfortun- 
ate persons  who  are  now  prisoners  at 

M Beware  of  punishing  the 

innkeeper,  his  wife,  his  father,  and 
brotber,  for  a  crime  of  which  they  are 
not  guilty.  IIow  the  story  of  the 
carpenter'  is  connected  with  theirs,  I 
cannot  conjecture.  I  have  heard  of 
it  with  the  greatest  surprise.  The 
Ifttter  may  not  himself  be  entirely  in- 
nocent Let  the  judge  pay  attention 
to  this  remark.  You  may  spare 
yourselves  the  trouble  of  inquiring  after 
me.  If  the  wind  is  favourable,  by 
the  time  you  read  this  letter  I  shall  bo 
on  my  passage  to  England, 

**  JosErii  CiTuiSiiAN  RrnLER, 
**  Former  Corporal  in  the  Company 
of  Le  Uryr 
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The  court  gladly  availed  themselyes 
of  the  opportunity  aflforded  by  this 
letter  to  put  off  the  torture.  At  first 
sight  it  did  not  appear  a  mere  device 
to  obtain  delay.  A  company  under 
Oaptain  Le  Lery  was  in  garrison  in 
the  town ;  in  that  company  there  was 
a  corporal  of  the  name  of  Ruhler, 
who  some  weeks  before  had  deserted 
and  disappeared  from  his  quarters. 
All  inquiries  after  him  since  had  proved 
in  vain.  The  court  subsequently 
learned  from  the  report  of  the  oflftcer 
in  command,  that  he  had  disappeared 
the  evening  before  the  day  when  the 
news  of  the  robbeiy  became  public. 
He  had  been  last  seen  by  the  guard  in 
the  course  of  th»  forenoon  before  his 
disappearance.  Some  connexion  be- 
tween the  events  appeared  extremely 
probable. 

But  a  new  discovery  seemed  sud- 
denly to  demolish  the  conclusions 
founded  on  the  letter.  It  had  been 
laid  before  the  commanding  officer, 
who  at  once  declared  the  handwriting 
was  counterfeited  ;  it  was  not  that  of 
Ruhler,  which  was  well  known,  nor 
had  it  the  least  resemblance  to  it. 
The  evidence  of  several  of  his  com- 
rades, and  a  comparison  of  the  hand- 
writing with  some  regimental  lists, 
4indoubtedly  in  the  handwriting  of 
Ruhler,  proved  this  beyond  a  doubt. 

The  letter  from  Rotterdam  thus 
was  merely  the  device  of  some  un- 
known friend  or  confederate,  and  pro- 
bably resorted  to  only  to  put  off  the, 
punishment  of  the  accused.  How 
indeed,  if  Ruhler  was  really  impli- 
-cated  in  the  robbery,  should  he  have 
thus  cast  suspicion  upon  himself?  If 
his  object  had  been  merely  to  pre- 
serve the  innkeeper  and  his  friends 
-from  the  torture,  he  would  have 
assumed  some  other  name.  In  all 
•probability,  therefore,  some  third 
party,  implicated  in  the  robbery,  had 
availed  himself  of  the  accidental  dis- 
appearance of  the  corporal  to  throw 
-the  suspicion  of  the  robbery  upon  him, 
«nd  to  exculpate  the  guilty  parties, 
who,  if  brought  to  the  torture,  might 
be  induced  to  disclose  the  names  of  all 
their  associates.  To  prevent  this  was 
probably  the  object  of  the  letter.  This, 
at  least,  was  the  prevtuling  opinion. 
The  strongest  efforts  were  now 
made  to  discover  the  true  writer 
•of  the  letter ;   and  mean  time  the 


torture  was  put  off,  when  two  other 
important  witnesses  made  their  ap- 
pearance on  the  stage,  i^either  had 
the  least  connexion  with  the  other ; 
nay,  the  circumstances  which  they 
narrated  appeared  in  some  respects 
contradictory,  and  while  they  threw 
light  on  the  subject  in  one  quarter, 
they  only  served  to  darken  it  in 
another. 

A  merchant  in  the  town,  who  dealt 
in  different  wares,  and  lived  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Madame  Andrecht^s 
house,  had  been  absent  on  a  journey 
of  business  during  the  discovery 
of  the  robbery,  and  the  course  of 
the  subsequent  judicial  proceedings. 
Scarcely  had  he  returned  and  heard 
the  storjr  of  the  robbery,  when  he 
voluntarily  presented  himself  next 
morning  before  the  authorities,  for  the 
purpose,  as  he  said,  of  making  im- 
portant revelations,  which  might 
have  the  effect  of  averting  destruction 
from  the  innocent.  In  the  public 
coach  he  had  already  heard  some 
particulars  of  the  case,  and  had 
formed  his  own  conjectures ;  but  since 
his  return,  these  conjectures  had  with 
him*  grown  into  convictions,  and  he 
had  not  closed  an  eye  from  the  appre- 
hension that  his  disclosures  might 
come  too  late.  Had  he  returned 
sooner,  matters  would  never  have 
reached  this  length. 

At  the  time  when  the  robbery  must 
have  taken  place,  he  had  been  in  the 
town.  The  carpenter,  Isaac  Van  C — , 
called  upon  him  one  day,  beggin^the 
loan  of  the  boat,  which  he  was  in  the 
custom  of  using  for  the  transport  of 
bales  and  heavy  packages  to  dif- 
ferent quarters  of  the  town.  The  boat 
generally  lay  behind  the  merchant's 
house,  close  to  his  warehouse,  which 
was  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  town 
fosse  already  alluded  to.  Isaac  as- 
sured him  he  would  require  the  boat 
only  for  a  night  or  two,  and  would 
take  care  that  it  was  returned  in  the 
morning  in  good  condition.  To  the 
question  why  he  wanted  the  boat  at 
night,  he,  after  some  hesitation,  re- 
turned for  answer,  that  he  had  en- 
gaged to  transport  the  furniture  of 
some  people  who  were  removing,  and 
who  had  their  own  reasons  for 
doing  so  in  daylight,  implying 
they  were  taking  French  leave  of 
creditors.    "  And  you  propose  to 
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yimrs*4f  to  Buck  a  tranaaotion/*  aaid 
liie  merchant,   peremptorilT  r  ' 
Ue  loan  of  the  boat.    The  < 

^inteiTttptccl  him:  :i   ^' 

only  jeatcd;  that  I  r  v, ; 

» only  tQ  amti»e  hinir.  ..  m  -  vwiU 

l^ome  of  his  comratU'a :    "i!    )    'L  he 
hiiil  only  uot  f^tattd  th;it  ai  lii-S,  aB 
the  nierchaiit  ini;^ht  be  «ppreiieu.«i\'e 
that   the  oiu  lu's^  n    wuuld  dirty  hi^ 
ibosiL    '}■  t   last  yielded 

to  the  CO  1 1  IS  of  the  car- 

penter, find  agreed  t^j  Lend  him  the 
bo&t,  but  upon  the  express  condition 
that  it  Bhoidd  be  retorned  to  it«  phiee 
in  tbe  moming.    In  i\m  respect  the 
Learpef&ter  kept  hLsj  word;  i^hen  the 
itnerdiant  went  to  his  warehouse  in 
[ihe   morning,   he  saw  the   carpenter 
I  and  Ills  apprentice  engaged  id  fasteU' 
lug  the  boat.     Tliey  went  away  with- 
out  obseiTing  hlni.      It  struck  him, 
Lowever,  as  singular,  that  they  ap- 
I  peaied  to  have  with  them  neither  uete 
jior  ti^^hiog'tackle  of  any  kind.     He 
exaniintMi  the  VHjat,  and  was  gnrpriftecl 
to   find   it  perfectly   clean   and    dry, 
,  whereas,  if  used  for  fishing,  it  wouUl 
probably  have  been  found  halt- filled 
I  with  water,  and  dirty  enough.     In 
this  particular,  then,  the  carpenter  had 
[  been   detetted  in   an   nntnith.    The 
>  boat  had  not  been  fs^stened  to  its  nsuiil 
f'plaee;  the  merchant  jumped  into  it 
for  that  purpose,  and  fi^om  a  crevice 
in  the  &ide  he  saw  somethin^^protrud* 
tui£ ;  he  took  it  out :    it  w  as  a  couple 
k*f  Bflver   fork^  wrapped    in    paper, 
Thm   the    carpenter's    first   verfipn 
df  tlie  story — as  to  the  puq^ofe  for 
which  he  wanted  the  boat, — wa*   the 
true  one  after  all.    He  Mui  been  tiKsist- 
ing  nonie  bjinkrnjjt  to  tarry  otf  hh 
HVect*.     Angry  at   haviufr  been  thtn^ 
ileceived,  tiit*  tnrnhiinl  |>ut  tho  folks 

in    his    pnrt..rf.     ;nid  ti't     out    tV-lTiwlfh 

on  hk  M  ;^,     Thei 

his  appj  lit  hU  hon  , 

,  were  in  the  workshop.     He  produced 
the  forks.     *'Tlh  >f-;* 
what  veil 


yon  u&e  t . 

Thetbre<L"  v. 
They  cHfit    <-i 
ani't' 
Th' 

**  that  hf  WW 


^nid  he,   "  are 
at.    Did 


her 

!    uut, — 
'  f  them ; 

norjiv  ^^r^^  a^«Utin)^ 


piMiple   who  were  leaving  th«f 


town  quietly,  to  remove  their  fumi  - 
ture  and  eft'ect^/'  As  the  transaction 
^aa  uii'iuestionably  not  of  tbe  most 
ci'*j<Htable  character,  thia  might  ac- 
count for  the  visible  embarraMroeut 
they  bcU^aycd;  when  he  demanded, 
however,  the  names  of  the  parties 
whose  ett'ectji  tht^  had  been  removing^ 
no  answeT  was  forthcoming.  The 
carpenter  at  la^t  told  hlui  he  wa^  not 
at  lilierty  to  disclose  them  then,  but 
that  he  should  learn  them  afterwards. 
Ail  three  pressingly  entreated  him  to 
be  flilent  as  to  this  matter.  Ue  was 
so  ;  but  in  the  mean  time  made  inquiry 
quietly  S8  to  who  had  Wfi  the  town, 
thongh  without  success.  Shortly  after, 
his  journey  took  place,  and  the  tran- 
saction had  worn  out  of  mind,  till 
recalled  to  his  recollection  on  his 
return,  when  he  wa:?  made  aware  of 
the  whole  history  of  the  robbery;  and 
forthwith  came  to  the  coucluaiou,  tkul 
there  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  mi 
sume  shamefnl  plot  to  ni'i'ii'^Hirt  ^^  , 
innocent,  and  to  shield  t  lu  ]m»  ] 

believed   to    bo  the    ti..  .luata, 

namely,  Isaac  Van  V — ,  his  apprentice, 
and  housekeeiier,  the  leading  witnesflea^ 
In  fact,  againet  the  nnfortunate  drt* 
goon. 

The  erimiual  procccdinge^  in  oon- 
iBC<iuence  of  these  disclosurefi,  took  a ' 
completely  ditfereut  turn.  The  mer- 
chant was  a  witness  entirely  abovo 
sutjpicion.  True,  there  was  here  only 
the  testimony  of  one  witness,  either  to 
the  innocence  of  the  dragoon,  or  the 
guilt  of  the  carpenter;  but  tbe  moral 
conviction  to  which  his  f^  ^  "  r  j?ive 
liseiu  the  mind  of  tht  s  floj 

strong,  that    he  did  ini   jiL-iiutts 
bsue   an    iromt'diatc    ordt-r    for  lk#J 
arrest  of  the  etir]""*'"    '""•  ''•-  row- 
panions,  before    |  i    he 

tr\\iU        fit       tilC       Hit'  Uri'^^ 


th. 

J I  uled  with 

the  most  complete  succe^e*.  M'ith  tho  i 
cxc<»ption  of  a  few  trillefl,  the  whole 
of  the  efliHta  which  had  becm  sU^ 
stracted  from  Madame  Aoi^'eehi'Af 
were  found  in  the  honsc.  The  eJia- 
minntirm  of  the  prisoner*  prodoced 
a  \i  nt  rcsnU  from  tho^e  of] 

Ni'  i   his  comrades.     Truc»( 

th«n    i-rjirn  ihechargei*,  but  they  did 
no  with  paljiable  confusion,  and  their 
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statements  abounded  in  the  grosseet 
■contradictions  of  each  other  and  even 
€i  themselves.  Tbej  came  to  recruni- 
nations  and  mutual  accusations ;  and, 
being  threatened  with  the  tortnre,  they 
at  li^t  offered  to  make  a  full  confes- 
sion. The  substance  of  their  admis- 
sions was  as  follows  : — 

Isaac  Van  C— ,  his  apprentice,  and 
Ms  housekeeper,  were  the  real  perpe- 
trators of  the  robbery  at  Madame 
Andrecht's.  Who  had  first  suggested 
to  them  the  design,  does  not  appear 
from  the  evidence.  But  with  the  old 
lady^s  house  and  its  arrangements  they 
were  as  fully  acquainted  as  the  dra- 
goon. The  apprentice,  when  for- 
merly in  the  service  of  another  master, 
had  wrought  in  it,  and  knew  every 
comer  of  it  thoroughly.  They  had 
borrowed  the  boat  fbr  the  purpose  of 
getting  access  across  the  canal  into 
the  gs^en,  and  used  it  for  carrying 
off  the  stolen  property,  as  already 
mentioned.  On  the  morning  when 
the  robbery  became  public,  the  master 
and  the  apprentice  had  mingled  with 
the  crowd  to  learn  what  reports  were 
in  circulation  on  the  subject.  Among 
other  things,  the  apprentice  had  heard 
that  the  woolspinner's  wife  had  un- 
hesitatingly expressed  her  suspicions 
against  the  Blue  Dragoon.  Of  this 
he  informed  his  comrades,  and  they, 
delighted  at  finding  so  convenient  a 
scapegoat  for  averting  danger  from 
themselves,  forthwith  formed  the  in- 
fernal design  of  directing,  by  every 
means  in  their  power,  the  suspicions 
of  justi&  against  the  innkeeper. 

The  apprentice  entered  the  drinki^g- 
Toom  of  the  innkeeper,  and  called  for 
some  schnaps,  at  the  same  time  ask- 
ing for  a  ooal  to  light  his  pipe.  While 
the  innkeeper  went  out  to  fetch  the 
coal,  the  apprentice  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  slipping  the  widow's  memo- 
randum-book, which  he  had  brought 
in  his  pocket,  betwixt  the  drawers. 
He  succeeded,  and  the  consequences 
followed  as  the  culprits  had  foreseen : 
the  honse  was  searched,  the  book 
found,  and,  in  the  eyes  of  many,  the 
dragoon's  guilt  established. 

If  these  confessions  were  to  be 
trusted,  the  dragoon  and  his  family 
seemed  exculpated  from  any  actual 
partidpa^n  in  the  robbery.  Still, 
there  were  circumstances  which  these 
confessions  did  not  clear  up;  some 
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grave  points  of  doubt  remamed  unex- 
plained. That  the  carpenter  had  him- 
self pledged  the  sUver  plate  with  the 
wood-merchant,  without  having  re- 
ceived it  from  Nicholas,  was  now  likely 
enough;  he  had  accused  him,  pro- 
bably, only  to  screen  himself.  But 
how  came  Nicholas's  handkerchief  to 
be  found  by  the  side  of  the  hedge  ? 
How  came  the  excise  receipt,  which 
belonged  to  him,  to  be  used  as  a  match 
by  the  thieves  ?  The  carpenter  and 
his  comrades  declared  that  as  to  these 
facts  they  knew  nothing ;  and  as  they 
had  now  no  inducement  to  conceal  the 
truth,  there  could  be  no  reasonable 
doubt  that  their  statement  might, 
in  these  particulars,  be  depended 
upon. 

The  suspicion  again  arose  that  other 
accomplices  must  be  concerned  in  the 
afiair;  and  the  subject  of  tbe  letter 
from  the  corporal  who  had  deserted, 
became  anew  the  subject  of  attention. 
If  not  written  by  himself,  it  might 
have  been  written  by  another  at  his 
suggestion,  and  in  one  way  or  other 
it  might  have  a  connexion  with  the 
mysterious  subject  of  the  robbery. 

In  fact,  while  the  proceedings 
against  the  carpenter  and  his  asso- 
ciates were  in  progress,  an  incident 
had  occurred,  which  could  not  fail  to 
awaken  curiosity  and  attention  with 
regard  to  this  letter.  The  school- 
master of  a  village  about  a  league 
from  the  town  presented  himself  be- 
fore the  authorities,  exhibited  a 
scrap  of  paper  on  which  nothing  ap- 
peared but  the  name  Joseph  Christian 
Kuhler,  and  inquired  whether,  shortly 
before,  a  letter  in  this  handwriting 
and  subscribed  with  this  name,  had 
not  been  transmitted  to  the  court? 
On  comparing  the  handwriting  of  the 
letter  with  the  paper  exhibited  by  the 
schoolmaster,  it  was  unquestionable 
that  both  were  the  production  of  the 
same  hand. 

The  statement  of  the  schoolmaster 
was  this, — 

In  the  village  where  he  resided, 
there  was  a  deaf  and  dumb  young 
man,  named  Henry  Hechting,  who 
had  been  sent  by  the  parish  to  the 
schoolmaster  for  board  and  edi     ition. 
He  had  succeeded  in  impart!      *^ 
unfortunate  youth  the  art  of  w 
so  perfectly,  indeed,  that  I 
communicate  with  any  one  I 
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of  a  slate  and  slate-pencil  which  he 
ways  carried  about  with  him.  He 
,80  wrote  so  fair  a  haotl,  that  he  was 
iiD ployed  by  many  persous^  and  even 
nietimes  by  the  autborities,  to  tran- 
ribe  or  copy  writings  for  them, 
me  time  before,  an  unknown  person 
ad  appeared  in  the  village,  had  in- 
quired after  the  deaf  and  dumb  young 
man  ia  Iho  schoolmaster's  abscDce, 
and  had  taken  him  with  bim  to  the 
alehouse  to  write  oat  something  for 
him.  The  unknown  had  called  for  a 
private  room,  ordered  a  bottle  of  w*ioe, 
and,  by  meana  of  the  alate^  gave  bim 
to  understand  that  he  wanted  him  to 
^Kpake  a  clean  copy  of  the  draft  of  a 
^^■etter  which  he  produced,  llcch* 
^^TODg  did  80  at  once  without  sus* 
^Bficion.  StilU  the  contents  of  the 
^K  tetter  appeared  to  lum  of  a  peculiar 
^B  And  queistlonable  kind,  and  the  whole 
H  demeanour  of  the  stranger  evinced 
WBllessnesa  and  anxiety.  When  he 
•Clllie,  however,  to  add  the  address  of 

the  letter,  '^  To  Hen- Van  der  K , 

Burgomaster  of  M ,"  he  hesitated 

to  do  80,  and  yielded  only  to  the 
pressing  entreaties  of  the  stranger, 
who    paid    him    a    gulden    for    his 
trouble,  requesting  hira  to  presene 
let  silence  as  to  the  whole  aH'air. 
B  deaf  and  dnrab  young  man, 
he  began  to  reflect  on  the  matter, 
It  more  and  more  convinced  that  he 
li  ad  unconsciously  been  made  a  party  to 
some  illegal  trauiiaction.  lie  at  last  con- 
fessed the  whole  to  his  instructor,  who 
at  once  perceived  that  there  existed  a 
counexion  between  the  incident 
had  occurred  and  the  criminal 
are  in  the  noted   case  of  tlie 
fbbery.      The    letter    of   the    cor- 
ral had  already  got  into  circula- 
tion m  the  neigliliourhood,  ami  was 
ilainly  the   one  which  hi*  pupil  had 
en  employed  to  copy.    The  school* 
aater,    at   his    own  hand,    set   on 
bot    a    small    piTliminary    inquir}', 
lo    hastened    to    the    innkeeper  of 
village  inn,  and  asked  bim  if  he 
^could  recollect  the  stranger  who  gome 
days  before  had  ordered   a  private 
room  and  a  bottle  o(  ^>  ine,  and  who 
had  been  for  .some  time  shut  up  with 
the  deaf  and  dttmb  lud.     The  hoat  re- 
membered the  th'Cum8tanco»  but  did 
not  know  thi*  man.     His  wife,  how* 
ever,  nxollecte<l  that  she  had  *cen  him 
Ikiog  on  terms  of  cordial  familiarity 
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with  the  corn-miller,  Overblink,  as  he 
^^as  resting  at  the  mn  with  his  carts. 
The  schoohnftster  repaired  on  the  spot 
to  Over  blink,  inquired  who  was  the 
man  with  whom  be  had  conversed  and 
shaken  hands  some  days  before  at  the 
ion  ,*  and  the  miller,  without  much 
hesitation,  answered,  that  he  remem- 
bered the  day,  the  circumstance,  and 
the  man,  very  well :  and  that  the  latter 
was  his  old  acquaintance  the  baker, 
H ,  from  the  town.  The  school- 
master hastened  to  lay  these  par- 
ticulars before  the  authorities. 
How,  then,  was   the  well-known 

baker,  H ,  implicated  in  this  affair, 

which  seemed  gradually  to  be  expand- 
ing itself  so  strangely  ?  The  facts  as 
to  the  robbery  itself  seemed  exhausted 
by  the  confessions  of  the  carpenter  and 
his  associates.  They  alone  had 
broken  into  the  house— tiiey  sdone  had 
ctin'ied  oil'  and  nppropriated  the  stolen 
artich's.  Ami  yet,  if  the  baker  was 
entirely  uncunnected  with  the  matter, 
what  could  bo  his  motive  for  mixing 
himself  up  with  the  transaction,  and 
writing  letters,  as  if  to  avert  suspicion 
Jrom  those  who  had  been  hrist  accused? 
Was  his  motive  simply  compassion  ? 
Was  he  aware  of  the  realclrcnnistancea 
of  the  crime,  and  its  true  perpetrators? 
Did  he  know  that  the  Blue  Dragoon 
was  innocent?  But  if  eo,  why 
employ  this  mysterious  and  cir» 
cultous  mode  of  assisting  him? 
Why  resort  to  this  anxions  pre- 
caution of  employing  a  deaf  and 
dumb  lad  as  his  amanuensis?  why 
such  signs  of  restlessness  and  appre- 
hension,—such  anxious  injunctions  of 
silence  ?  Plainly  the  baker  was  not 
entirely  innocent :  this  was  the  con- 
viction left  on  the  minds  of  the  judges  ; 
for  it  was  now  recollected  that  this 
baker  was  tlif  snme  person  who,  on 
the  morning  when  the  robbery  waa 
detected,  had  contrived  to  make  his 
way  into  the  house  along  with  the 
officers  of  justice.  It  waa  he  who  had 
lifted  from  the  ground  the  match  con- 
taining  the  half- burnt  receipt,   and 

handed  it  to  the  ottT-       ■ n\U    Urn 

cxcrssivezealhadi  ^  i  datlru- 

tion  before.  Had  hi ,  .n-  -,  <  iuken  into 
the  hoiU'C  independently  of  the  car* 
pentur  ?  Had  he,  too,  commttt<*ii  a 
robbery — and  was  he  agitated  by  the 
fear  of  its  detection?  But  all  the 
stolen  ftrtjclcs  had  been  recoveivd. 
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aud  all  of  them  had  been  foatid  with 
be  carpenter.  The  mjatcn%  for  the 
omctit,  eeemed  only  increikjed;  but 
i  wag  about  to  bo  deari'd  up  in  a  way 
ronderftil  enough,  but  entirely  eatis- 
fttctory. 

While  the   schoolmaster  and  the 
^miller  Overblink  were  detained  at  tbo 

[?aancil-Chamber»  the  baker  H 

ras  taken  into  custody,  A  long  and 
'  comstantial  confession  was  the  re- 
It,  to  the  particulars  of  which  we 
ball  immediately  advert.  From  hia 
"  closures,  a  warrant  was  also  issued 
llbr  the  apprehension  of  the  woolspln- 

Iner,  Leendert  Van  N and  his  wife 

—the  same  who  had  at  first  circulated 
the  reports  and  sospicions  against  tbo 
on ;  and  who  had  aflerwards  given 
i  plausiblef  and,  as  it  appeared,  such 
tik  and  sincere  information  against 
1  before  the  court.     Both  had  taken 
rt^'^  -■ '     *■  r'"v  of  making  ofl':  but  the 
I  e  was  snccessfal— be- 

iiji^  ct.ui..^  Uiey  were  brought  back 
and  committed  to  prison. 
The  criminal  procedure  now  pro- 
ded  rapidly  to  a  close,  bijt  it  re* 
1  to  a  quite  different  matter  from 
the  robbery.  This  third  associa- 
lion  of  culprits,  it  appeared,  had  as 
'  "littie  to  do  with  the  carpenter  and  his 
comrades  as  these  had  with  the  dra* 
oou  and  bis  inmates.  But  for  tbo 
Bousebreaking,  in  which  the  persons 
last  arrested  bad  no  share,  the  real 
crime  in  which  they  were  concerned 
jjjjFonld,  in  all  human  probability,  nevei* 
ave  ^eu  the  light. 
The  followii3u  ''  ^  ires  were  the 
esult  of  the  c(  I  f  the  guilty, 

and  of  the  othci  niUir^ees  who  were 
-examined. 

On  the  evening  of  the  29th  June, 
there  were  assembled  in  the  low  and 
j^dirty  chamber  of  the  woolspinner, 
*  eendert  Van  N ,  a  party  of  card- 
players*  It  has  already  boeu  men- 
oncd  that  this  quarter  of  the  town 
iras  in  a  great  measure  iuhabited  by 
he  disreputable  portion  uf  the  public— 
tily  a  few  houses,  like  those  of  Madame 
kndrecht,  being  occupied  by  the  better 
ila&ses.  The  gamblers  were  the  Cor- 
poral Ruhler,  of  the  compan^^  of  Le 
Lcry,  then  lying  in   garrison  in  the 

place,  the  master  baker  11 ,  and 

he  host  himself,  Leendert  Van  N . 

The  party  were  old   acquaintances; 
hey  bated  and  despised  each  other, 
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but  a  community  of  interests  and  par- 
suits  drew  them  together. 

The  baker  and  cor|>oral  had  been 
lotig  acquaiuted  ;  the  former  baked 
the  breHd  fur  the  garrison  company, 
the  latter  had  the  cljarge  of  receiving  it 
from  him.  'i'he  corporal  had  soon  de- 
tected various  frauds  committed  by 
the  baker,  and  gave  the  baker  the 
choice  of  denouncing  them  to  the 
commftudiug  officer^  or  sharing  with 
him  the  profits  of  the  fraud.  Tho 
baker  naturally  chose  the  latter,  but 
hated  the  corporal  as  much  as  ho 
feared  him  ;  while  the  latter  made  him 
continually  feel  bow  completely  ho 
considered  him  in  his  power. 

A  gtill  deadlier  enmity  exbted  be- 
tween the  corporal  and  the  woolspin- 
ner and  his  wife.  The  latter  had 
formerly  supplied  the  garrison  with 
gaiters  and  other  articles  of  cloth- 
ing, and  he  had  reason  to  believe  that 
the  corporal  had  been  the  means  of 
depriving  hini  of  this  commission,  by 
whicli  he  had  suffered  materially.  But 
the  corporal  had  still  a  good  deal  in 
his  power ;  he  might  be  the  means  of 
procuriug  other  ordei-s,  and  it  was 
necessary,  therefore,  to  5n[}press  any 
appearance  of  irritation,  and  even  to 
appear  to  court  his  favour. 

Such  an  association  as  that  which 
subsisted  araoug  these  comrades,  where 
each  hates  and  suspects  the  other,  and 
nothing  but  the  tie  of  a  common  in- 
terest unites  them,  fan  never  be  of  long 
duration.  The  moment  in  sure  to  ar- 
rive when  the  spark  falls  upon  the 
mine  which  has  been  so  long  prepared, 
and  the  explosion  tak«\^  place,  the 
more  fesirfnl  the  longer  it  has  been  de- 
layed. 

These  worthy  associates  were  play- 
ing cards  on  the  evening  above-men- 
tioned :  they  qnarrelle<l ;  anil  the  quarrel 
became  more  and  more  embittered- 
The  long-suppressed  hatred  on  the  part 
of  the  baker  and  the  woulfcipinner  burst 
forth.  The  corporal  retorted  in  terras 
eijnally  offensive ;  he  applied  to  them 
the  epithets  which  they  deserved. 
From  words  they  proceeded  to  blows, 
and  deadly  weapons  wei^e  laid  hold  of 
on  both  sides.  But  two  n>  '  '^  aid 
a  fe male  fury,  array  e  d  on  ^  i  re 

too  much  even  for  a  soldn  r,    i 
l)ora!,  seized  and  pinioned  from 
by  the  woman,  fell  under  the  biu^v^  v 
the  woolspinner.    As  yet  the  baker 
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Iwid  mtlier  hounded  on  the  otbers  than 
My  uiteHered  in  tbo  ecoffle  ;  Imt 
the  corporali  stretched  ou  the 
li,  *Qd  br-  ♦"  ^''  ".i-'^.ii«^"'  <''>fn  a 
iT^nlliecoi  iLch 

recelTcu to 

fitter  loud  curses  &|am£t  I  to 

threaten  them  all  with  pn  I  ^  - 1  crc 
— p&rticolarty  that  deceitJul  gcx^nndrel 
the  baker — the  latter,  prompted  cither 
by  few  or  hatred,  whispered  to  the 
woobprnncr  and  his  wife  that  now 
^as  the  time  to  make  an  end  of  him 
At  once ;  and  that  if  tbej  did  not, 
ther  were  mined. 

The  deadly  connsel  was  adopted  : 
they  fell  upon  the  corporal ;  w*ith  a 
few  blows  life  was  extinct ;  the  coqise, 
in  bloody  lay  at  their  feet 
was  irrevocable  ;  all  three 
ad  shared  in  it ;  all  were  alike  guilty, 
und  bad  the  same  reason  to  tremble  at 
the  terrors  of  the  law.  With  the  liody 
atilt  warm  at  their  feet,  they  entered 
"  ato  a  solemn  m ntnal  engagement  to  tie 
j  toeaeb  other  ;  to  preserve  in  viol - 
L«bl6  secrecy  as  to  the  crime ;  and  to 
€3cti[]gui§h,  so  far  a^  in  them  lay^ 
^cvcry  traee  of  its  c^^mmission. 

On  the  night  of  the  miii'der,  they 
bod    devised  no    plan   for    washiog 
Dut  the  blood,  and  rerooving  the  body, 
rhich  of  course  required  to  be  dis- 
losed  of,  so  that  the  disappearanee  of 
Inhlcr    might  cause    no    su.^picion. 
rhii   terrors  of  conscience,  and   the 
Bpprehen&ion  of  the  consequences  of 
^  their  criinc^  had  too  completely  occu- 
pied their   miodg   for    the    moment. 
The   next    moniing,  however,    they 
met  again  at  the  woolspinnrr  s  bouse 
^to  amujg^e  their  plan;?,     Suddeuly  a 
Dolse  was  heard  in  the  street, — it  was 
ftCClBmotion  canaed  by  the  news  of 
\^B&Srmj  of  the  robbery  at  Ma- 
\  Asdreeht'd.    The  enlprita  stood 
|lll4  confounded.   What  was  more 
than    that    an    immedsate 
I  in  pnrenit  of  the  robherSi  or  of 
Fthe  stolen  ftrticlee,  would  take  plaee 
I  every  ho««c  of  this  swgpected  and 
putabic  tjnartcr*    Thf*  wooUpio- 
i  hiaam  was  the  i  '  >  at  which 

i  robtK'd  ;  t  i^^  waa  at 

inomeu t   w nt  ^m t  f i    ui ood :    the 
l>ody  of  the  umrderrd  corporal  lay  in 
iccllar     '  '    *     iioasiires  must 

ireson*  apfirefaended 

'itifchf  tiil  vim.  «.r-iiju  '^e  fimndfoT  re- 
movbg  the  body. 


The  object,  then,  was  to  give  to 
the  r-^i  -••-:=  snch  hints  as  shonld 
itid  I  ^  pass  over  the  houses  of 

the  l'..„,.i  >vud  the  woolspinner.  The 
woolspinner's  wife  had  the  merit  of 
devii^ing  the  iufernal  pi-oject  which 
occurred  to  them.  The  Blue  Dragoon 
was  to  be  the  \'ictim.  A  robbery  had 
taken  plaee.  Why  might  he  not  have 
been  the  criminal?  He  had  often 
scaled  the  ht^dge— had  often  entered 
the  house  at  night  daring  his  court- 
ship.  But  then  a  corroboratbif,'  cir- 
cumstance might  be  required  to  ground 
the  suspicion.  It  wasaiRiplled  by  the 
po«^.^es9ion  of  a  handkercfuef  which  he 
had  accidentally  drof#t  in  her  house, 
and  M'hich  she  had  not  thought  it  ne* 
ceasary  to  restore  to  him.  It  might  be 
placed  in  any  spot  they  thought  fit, 
and  the  iirgt  links  in  the  chain  of  sue- 
picion  were  clear. 

The  invention  of  the  baker  came  U> 
the  aid  of  the  woolspinner's  wife.  One 
token  was  not  enough ;  a  second  proof 
of  the  presence  of  the  dragoon  in  M»-- 
dame  Andrecht's  house  must  be  de- 
vised. The  baker  had,  one  day,  beoi 
concluding  a  bargain  with  a  peasant 
before  the  house  of  the  dragoon.  He 
required  a  bit  of  paper  to  make  some 
caleulationf  and  asked  the  host  for 
some,  who  handwl  him  an  old  excise 
p^i-rait,  telliug  him  to  make  his  calcu- 
lations on  the  hack.  This  scrap  of 
paper  the  baker  still  had  in  his  pocket- 
book.  This  would  undoubtedly  com- 
promise the  dragoon.  Bat  then  it  boro 
the  name  and  handwriting  of  the  ba- 
ker on  the  back.  This  portion  of  it 
was  accordingly  burnt;  the  date  and 
the  signatorc  of  the  excise  officer  were 
enough  for  the  diabolical  purpose  it 
was  intended  to  ell'«^t.  It  was  rolled 
up  into  a  match,  and  deposited  by  the 
baker  (who,  as  mlreadj  said,  had  con- 
trived to  qiake  hja  way  along  with  the 
police  into  the  hooae)  upon  the  floor, 
where  he  pretended  to  find  it,  and 
deliver  it  to  the  anthorities. 

The  machina^oDs  of  these  wretdMi 


were  nnconscionsly  assisted  by  tliM6^ 
of  the  carpenter  and  his  coofeoortlM. 
The  suspicion  which  the  hndlpar- 
ebief  and  the  match  ha4  originated, 
the  finding  of  the  pocket-book  within 
the  bouH6  of  tliedngooa  appeared  lo 
coodnnand  ooiaplite^  aa  aockiental 
conciiifeooeof  two  Ittd^endent  j^oUf 
both  roWNiad  to  from  the  principle  0f 
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self-preserration,  and  haying  in  view 
the  same  infernal  object. 

But  this  object,  so  far  aa  conecaiifed 
the  baker  and  the  woolspinner,  had 
Jbeen  too  effectaallj  attained.  They 
had  wished  to  excite  suspicion  against 
Nicholas,  only  with  the  view  of  gain- 
ing time  to  remove  the  corpse,  and 
efface  the  traces  of  the  murder.  This 
had  been  effected — ^their  intrigue  had 
fienred  its  purpose ;  and  they  could  not 
but  feel  some  rem<»se  at  the  idea  that 
«n  innocent  person  should  be  thereby 
brought  to  ruin.  The  strange  inter- 
vention of  chance — the  finding  of  the 
pocket-book,  the  accsfiation  by  the 
carpenter,  filled  them  with  a  secret 
terror;  ^ey  trembled:  theur  con- 
sciences tlfaia  awoke.  The  thought 
of  the  torture,  which  awaited  the  un- 
fortunate innkeeper,  struck  them  with 
horror.  It  was  nc^  the  ordinary  fear 
of  guilty  BMD,  afraid  of  the  disclosures 
of  an  accomplice — ^for  the  dragoon 
knew  nothing,  he  could  say  nothing  to 
.compromise  them, — ^it  was  a  feeling 
Imj^anted  by  a  Divine  power,  which 
jeemed  irresistibly  to  impel  them  to 
;ase  their  endeavours  to  avert  his  fate. 
'  They  met,  they  consulted  as  to  their 
plans.  A  scheme  occurred  to  than 
which  promised  to  serve  a  double 
purpose, — ^by  which  delay  might  be 
obtained  fer  Nicholas,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  might  be  made  the  oceans 
€f  permanently  ensuring  their  own 
safety.  To  resuscitate  the  murdered 
Corporal  Ruhler  in  another  quarter, 
4md  to  charge  him  with  the  guilt  of 
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the  robbery,  might  serve  both  ends. 
It  gave  a  chance  of  escape  to  Nicho- 
las :  it  accounted  for  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  corporal.  Hence  the 
letter  which  represented  him  as 
alive,  as  the  perpetrator  of  the  rob- 
bery, and  as  a  deserter  flying  to 
another  country ;  which  they  thought 
would  very  naturally  put  a  stop  to  all 
further  inquiry  after  him. 

But  their  plan  was  too  finely  spun, 
and  the  very  precautions  to  which 
they  had  resorted,  led,  as  sometimes 
happens,  to  discovery.  If  they  had 
been  satisfied  to  allow  the  proposed 
letter  to  be  copied  out  by  the  wool- 
spinner's  wife,  as  she  offered,  to  be 
taken  by  her  to  Eotterdam^  and  put 
into  the  post,  suspicion  could  hardly 
have  been  awakened  against  them: 
the  handwriting  oi  the  woman,  who 
had  seldom  occasion  to  use  the  pen, 
would  have  been  unknown  to  the 
burgomaster  or  the  court.  The  deaf 
and  dumb  youth,  to  whom  they  re- 
sorted as  their  copyist,  betrayed  them : 
step  by  step  they  were  traced  out, — 
and,  between  fear  and  hope,  a  full  con- 
fession was  at  last  extorted  from 
them. 

Sentence  of  death  was  pronounced 
against  the  parties  who  had  been 
concerned  in  the  housebreaking  aa 
well  as  in  the  murder,  and  carried  into 
effect  against  all  of  them,  with  the 
exception  of  the  woolspinner's  wife, 
who  died  during  her  imprisonment. 
The  woolspinner  alone  exhibited  any 
signs  of  penitence. 
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A  YouKG  ladj  of  Thessaly,  cele- 
brated for  her  beaaty  and  modesty, 
wad  admired  by  a  dlssohito  youog 
geotletnan^  n  Dative  of  the  erratic  iale 
of  Belos.  This  roviiig  blade  wa^  of 
high  birth  and  consammate  addresa, 
jet  the  nymph  was  more  than  coy ; 
ahe  turned  from  him  with  averaton, 
and  when  he  would  have  pressed  his 
suit,  she  took  to  her  heels  along  the 
banks  of  the  Peneus*  The  audacious 
lover  darted  after  her,  as  a  grey- 
hound in  pursuit  of  a  hare  :  and  the 
fugitive,  perceiving  that  she  inuj^t  lose 

Ulie  race,  implored  the  gods  to  sereeu 

^er.  The  breath  of  the  pursuer  was 
fanning  her  "  back  hair  ;"  his  hands 
stretched  forth  to  stop  her ;  btU  as  he 

l^doscd  themi  instead  of  the  prize  that 
"be  expected  to  secure,  he  embraced  an 
tifid  of  green  leaves.    The  hunter 

\  bad  lost  his  game  In  a  thicket  of  bay 

tor  female  lauiel.  Inconsolable,  he 
shed  some  natural  teai's  ;  but  having  a 
conceit   in  his  misery,   he  twined  a 

[.branch  of  the  laurel  into  a  wreath, 
tod  placed  it  on  his  head  in  memorial 
of  his  misadventure.  A  glance  at 
hhuself  in  the  nearest  pool  of  the 
river  toUl  him  that  the  glossy  orna- 
ment was  becoming  to  his  tine  com- 

Iplexiou ;  and  the  youth,  being  a  poet 
ad  pretty  considerably  a  coxcomb, 

■^trore  one  ever  after ;  and  it  has  been 
the  custom  ever  since  to  adorn  the 
brows  of  aU  great  poets,  and  of  some 
amali  ones,  with  sprigs  of  laurel. 

*  TU  foiiff  in  &Dci«9&t  miiutreUy 
Thftt  Pb«bus  wont  to  weio- 
be  Icavei  of  an?  pJcAMUit  tree 
Around  hit  golden  h«ir  ; 
ill  Dftpbnc,  dwpertiio  with  pursuit 
Of  bis  iDipcrioud  love. 
At  her  own  prayer  tTmnjfomi'd,  took  root— 
A  Uurvl  id  the  ^rove. 

livn  Uicl  tiie  iVujtL'tit  ndom 

nil  brow  witli  Uiifvl  gre«u  ; 
IdJ  luid  UtH  bright  l(»ckji|  tievvr  •bofD| 
No  tucKucr  icttif  TTJU  w?eii  j 
*  And  iHjth  $a^  through  rrrry  ag$ 
Aftout  thetr  Umttfrt  iv^Hitd 
The  Ui^r 

So  sings  onr  Kving  lanreate ;  and  this 

j^jinthentic  anecdote,  familiar  to  ever>* 
achoulbuy  wlioHtiKlie^  ancient  history 

fin  Uvid,  lihows  that  the  coronation  of 
poettt  was  customary  long  before  tiie 


age  of  Homer ;  and  coeval)  as  it  were, 
with  poetry  itself.  The  disappointed 
lover  of  Daphne,  the  lirst  poet,  was 
also  the  first  laureat,  and  placed  the 
crown  on  his  head  with  his  own 
hands,  as  many  poets  have  done  stnc4?, 
With  a  frank  Napoleon -like  self- ap- 
preciation. Having  afterwards  quai-- 
relled  with  his  father,  and  been 
expelled  from  home  for  sundry  extra- 
vagancies, he  rettirued  vdth  his  lyre 
and  laurel  into  Thcssaly,  the  land  of 
his  ilrst  love — primus  amor  Phcubi^ 
Daphne  Ptmia — and  for  nine  years 
served  a  prince  of  that  cotntry  in  the 
double  capacity  of  poet  and  ahephenL 
Thu3,  though  the  exact  date  is  not 
ascertained,  the  original  tenure  of  the 
honourable  office  of  poet-royal  is 
pretty  cleaily  traced  to  ApolJo  him- 
self. 

But  if  we  proceed  from  Apollo, 
our  chapter  on  laureates  will  be  longer 
than  the  tail  of  a  comet.  We  must 
api>Iy  our  wise  saws  to  comparatively 
modem  instances,  hardly  glancing  for 
A  momeut  even  as  far  back  as  the 
age  of  Augustus,  to  observe  that,  of 
his  two  lanielled  favourites,  Virgil 
and  Horace,  the  latter  loflUy  main- 
tains the  dignity  of  the  poet's  position, 
when,  in  his  Ode  to  Lollius,  he  shows 
that  the  alliance  between  poetic  and 
regal  or  hemic  power,  was  mntuaUy 
important  from  the  earliest  agea. 
Kings,  wise  and  great,  flourished 
before  Agamemnon,  but  are  utterly 
forgotten : 

**  Yatn  wfts  the  ehi«ri,  the  m^eH  pride ! 
Tb«j  bftd  no  poet,  ittd  they  died : 
In  VBUi  Uiey  achcmed,  in  vftin  tboy  bled  1 
Tbej  bad  no  poet,  and  are  dead." 

Petrarch  is,  perhaps,  the  first  emi- 
nent poet,  among  Christians,  whoso 
genius  is  bidisputably  associated  with 
the  laurel  crown,  which  was  con- 
feiTed  on  him  with  all  form,  at  Home, 
by  authority  of  tJie  king,  senate,  and 
jiCopU',  in  eMpecial  token  of  bis  quality 
vf  pott.  But  tho  laurel  was  cou- 
^pituously  the  typo  of  his  fame  in 
thai  character.  His  mistress  was  a 
laurel  in  name,  and  a  Daphne  in 
natttre^f  if  we  give  credence  to  his 
tJieludiouH  complaints  of  her  coldness. 
Many  persons  have  doubted  the  very 
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existence  of  Lanra  as  any  thing  bnt  an 
Apollonic  laurel,  or  poetical  abstrac- 
tion of  glory,  almost  too  subtle  for 
analysis  by  metaphysics.  We  have  no 
such  doubt  of  her  materiality ;  for, 
over  and  above  all  other  evidence, 
there  are  many  passages  in  those 
songs  and  sonnets,  that  tell  of  a  love, 
in  the  poet  at  least,  which,  though  ever 
refined,  was  not  all  spiritual.  In 
the  same  way,  Dante's  Beatrice  has 
been  pronounced  an  incorporeal  crea- 
tion,— a  vision  of  theology,  though 
in  his  Vita  Nuava  he  expressly  de- 
clares who  she  was,  where  and  when 
she  was  bom,  her  age  and  his  own, 
when  he  first  met  her,  and  the  year 
and  the  day,  and  the  veir  hour,  when 
she  died.  Milton  read  them  both 
truly,  and  recognised  in  their  writ- 
ings the  language  of  the  human  heart, 
and  the  truth  of  human  passion  unde- 
based  by  a  particle  of  grossness. 
Speaking  of  the  laureate  fraternity  of 
poets,  and  of  his  own  early  parti- 
ality for  the  elegiac  writers,  he  nobly 
says :  "  Above  them  fdl,  I  preferred 
the  two  famous  renowners  of  Beatrice 
and  Laura,  who  never  write  but  in 
honour  of  them  to  whom  they  devote 
their  verse,  displaying  sublime  and 
pure  thoughts  without  transgression." 
After  that  lofty  encomium  ^m  such 
authority,  may  we  venture  to  observe 
that  amongthe  laureates  of  Italy  there 
is  one  stUl  greater  poet  than  the 
Recluse  of  Avignon?  We  do  not 
say  a  ^eater  man,  for  the  popular 
reputation  of  Petrarch,  resting  as  it 
does  on  his  accomplishment  of 
verse,  is  not  perhaps  founded  on  the 
strongest  of  his  claims  to  admiration. 
But  Tasso,  too,  was  a  formally  lau- 
reated  bard.  And  his  chaplet  was 
nn\pthered  in  the  dungeon,  to  which 
the  cruellest  Turk  among  the  desecra- 
tors  of  Jerusalem  would  hardly  have 
condemned  him,  for  merely  presump- 
tuous aspirations  after  a  bright  orna- 
ment of  his  harem.  Tasso's  eulogium, 
in  his  grand  epic,  of  the  Chr^tian 
prince  who  afterwards  became  his 
jailer,  is  an  immortal  reprobation  of 
the  unfeelmg  tyrant.  The  wrongs  of 
genius  are  avenged  even  by  its  praise, 
which,  when  thus  proved  to  have  been 
undeserved,  is  satire  undisguised. 
Petrarch  and  Tasso  appear  to  be  the 
only  distinguished  laureates  of  Italy. 
The  rest  were  mere  versifiers,  for  the 


most  part  fluent  and  insipid.  But 
some  Italian  poets  were  complimented 
with  the  laurel  in  Grermany,  where  the 
poetical  college,  founded  at  Vienna  by 
Maximilian  I.,  produced  few  native 
laureates  worthy  of  the  honour.  Yet 
"  the  Emperors  of  Germany,''  says 
D'Israeli,  who  condemned  the  Abb^ 
ResnePs  memoir  on  the  subject,  "  re- 
tained the  laureateship  in  aU  its  splen- 
dour. The  selected  bard  was  <^ed 
n  Poeta  Cesareo,  Apostolo  Zeno,  as 
celebrated  for  his  erudition  as  for  his 
poetic  powers,  was  succeeded  by  that 
most  enchanting  poet  Metastasio," — 
of  whom,  by-the-by.  Sir  James  Mac- 
kintosh has  also  written  in  enthusi- 
astic commendation;  not,  however^ 
for  his  felicity  as  a  poet,  but  for  the 
deep  and  well- digested  critical  learn- 
ing displayed  in  his  prose  treatise  on 
Aristotle's  Art  of  Poetry.  "  The 
French,"  continues  Mr  D'Israeli, — and 
we  quote  what  he  borrows  from  Res- 
nel,  because,  though  they  do  not  tell  us 
much,  scarcely  any  other  persons 
have  hitherto  told  us  any  thing  to 
the  purpose  on  this  matter, — "  the 
French  never  had  a  poet-laureate, 
though  they  had  royal  poets,  for  none 
were  ever  solemnly  crowned.  The 
Spanish  nation,  always  desirous  of 
titles  of  honour,  seem  to  have  known 
that  of  the  laureate ;  but  little  Infor- 
mation concerning  it  can  be  gathered 
from  their  authors."  We  fear  there 
must  have  been  something  suggestive 
of  the  hard,  dry,  see-saw  of  the  turpis 
aseUa  in  the  tone  of  the  Spanish  lau- 
reates; for  Sancho  Panza,  in  his  tender 
consolation  to  his  ass  Dapple,  when 
they  had  both  tumbled  into  the  quarry, 
says,  "  Yo  prometo  de  ponerte  una 
corona  de  laurel  en  la  cabeza  que  no 
parezcas  sino  un  laureadQ  poeta,  y  de 
darte  hspiensos  dohados,*'*  '*  I  promise 
to  give  thee  double  feeds,  and^to  place 
a  crown  of  laurel  on  thy  head,  that 
thonmayest  look  like  a  poet-laureate." 
But  our  main  business  is  with  the 
laureates  of  England ;  and  the  origin 
of  their  oflSce  is  sufSciently  obscure, 
and  not  the  less  worthy  of  considera- 
tion for  the  antiquity  that  such  ob- 
scurity implies.  It  has  certainly  been 
associated  with  our  monarchical  insti- 
tutions from  very  early  times  ;  and, 
for  that  reason  alone,  if  for  no  other, 
we  should  be  disposed,  in  this  anti- 
monarchical  fever  of  the  day,  to  re- 
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Bpect  tlie  loyalty  of  the  offlco,  however 
littlo  rcffpect  TiiaT  have  bt^en  tliii;  to 
some  wli«  bavf  lieiW  ii,  aatl  bow^^vcr 
Mgliur  than  the  oflfco  is  every  true 
poet,  ''  who&ci  mind  to  him  a  kingdorn 
is,''  and  who  poeae^sea  a  royalty  of 
bis  own,  wider  than  thut  of  Chnrlo- 

mai^e.     We  do  not   1:  ' '  -r  Ihd 

poets  cited   in   the   Sn  tidi 

wen?  rhrv>'"^   **><^m  in.,,,  -.   .  y  the 
\  mead  of  J  ►  an  of  the  cloibter ; 

bnt  the  '-  TT'^  inijnvfhrtbJe, 

— for  we  ?Ved 

for  tln^  -;  be, 

'Mo.  m" 

was  we 

uamiBdfu!  that  King  Canute?  honoured 
verse-men,  and  that  he  could  even  im- 
provise an  accordant  rhyme,  still  ex- 
titnt,  to  the  holy  chant  of  the  monka 
■  of  Ely,  as  Ms  bargemen  rowed  him 
f  down  the  Onse,  imder  tlie  chapel  wall. 
It  ia  not  apparent  that  trout  iires  fol- 
lowed  William  of  Normandy  to  Sussex 
officiafhfy    or  f    '  "         '    V^  nph 

overTTarold,—  I'er 

I  is  hardly  a  ca^c  m  imiuh,  iu\n  w*:  do 
lnot  bear  mnch  abont   the  northern 
'  tronvi^rea  till  somewhat  later»  thougrh 
Fomo  writers  will  have  it  that  they 
I  are  of  old-  ^^  ^t  vr^.iiup  than  the  trou- 
badours <■  :t  of  France,     We 
Ido  not  Uii..^,-..    ^at  Willi  iiri   Rnfns 
Ipati'onised  harmony  mor  nal 
I  than  the  blast  of  the  ii                .rn. 
[But  so  early  at  least  a^s  the  twelfth 
^  century,  in  the  reign  of  Kichard,  *^  the 
heart  of  courage  leonmc/'  m  Wordi§- 
worth  calls  him^  wo  have  a  kiuj^^'s 
|Tersiiier  in  the  person  of  Gnlielmns, 
Dfwhom  little  i?*  known,  «»xrept  that 


'1 


^of 


n  aril  ,■ —  a  p  nuc  <  *  >v  1 1  o 
'  \  must  be  remember> 


lexhihitrd  a  strenge  > 
ipi'iui  and  somewhat 

-'  bandogs  auti 
'  «— a  mixture  of 

iiuebi^    iuid   daraceaic 


,  hy 
■■oa 
lire 
ter 
the 

:d- 

ae- 
mn^ilicence. 


The  fttrengtii  of  thews  and  ainewsj, 
and  the  prowcag  of  mere  animal  con- 
rage,  fvnlgar  glories,  for  the  most 
part,  looked  at  wttli  civilked  eyc!«0 
wear  an  aspect  of  rcdeomiaig  gwi«- 


* 


rofiitT  in  Richard,  that  ^^tjll  recom- 
menn^i  him  U>  i  romance^ 

worthy  of  mJi  i  spite  of 

ilia  ferocious  ttuipcr,  iii^  demerits  aa 
a  son,  and  his  indomitable  wrong- 
headedne^s  as  a  prince.  The  poem 
of  GuUelmoa  ia  not  cxt4\nt*   but  it 


■  ff  he  po8- 

W  ron«h. 

1  "nago 

iioni 

i^e  of 


must  h:r 
nSBod  a 

warfare  vv„..  .;..,  .^m*, 
with  Berengaria,  and  h 
the  donjreon  of  the 
Aufltria,  were  subjects  aa  pregnant  as 
any  of  the  ailventnres  of  liercules,  au. 
idol  of  hero-worahip  whom  he  in  soma 
respect*  resembles.  In  Kin^*  John's 
reign,  the  poets  seem  u»  have  been 
againat  the  king,  and  in  favour  of  tba 
opposing  barons.  Wli  ether  be  eon- 
aofed  himself  with  the  stipendiary 
services  of  a  comt  poet,  w6  do  not 
discover,  Thmnghont  his  long  and 
troubled  reign  he  seems  to  liavo  been 
pelted  with  l^mpoona. 

In  the  year  1261,  reign  of  Ilenry  III., 
the  King*s  vcrsilior  wa^  requited  by 
an  amiual  ponsioa  of  100  shilliufirs 
— ^not  andl  a  v«ry  niggardly  stipend 
aa  it  now  sonnds,  if  we  conipanj 
the  value  of  money  in   tliose  time^ 


with  til.,  fu-i li 

the  I 

•et- 

royrn      . 

Ue    was    a    i 

attained    the 

ituU. 

monk,     and 
if  prior  of  tho 

convent  of  that  order  at  Scarhoronpb, 
Bi»hop  Bale  (in  hl^  Ilh^trttm  Ma- 
jor in  BHtvamut  Saiptomm  Sumtna- 
rmw)  aaya  that  Baaton  wan  a  lanreali^d 
poet  and  public  orator  at  Oxford, 
which  Wood  denies.  But  Bale  might 
havo  had  access  to  infocmation  which 
conld  no  longer  b«  aaHl^iicated  la 
*     '     ^  "     '^  ■      *       'i  ho 


Cathedral  of  Cmtttrbm  ho 

died  >"•'  ^^  '    1""  "I  I' '                 nen 

aCr  11," 

obetj  into 

the  sulijc  i-tA- 

lanreate,  in 

gramraar^  whit 

▼crrfficntinn, 

iniiv  ltd, 

on  V  irel 

wa« 

whn 
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given  rise  to  the  appellation  in  ques- 
tioa.  With  regard  to  the  poet-lameate 
of  the  Kings  of  En^and,  he  is  on- 
doubtedly  the  same  that  is  styled 
the  king^s  versifier  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  Bat  when  or  how  that  title 
commenced,  and  whether  this  officer 
was  ever  formally  crowned  with  laurel 
at  his  first  investiture,  I  will  not 
pretend  to  determine,  after  the  re- 
searches of  the  learned  Seldon  have 
proved  unsuccessful.  It  seems  pro- 
bable that  at  length  those  only  were 
in  general  invited  to  this  appointment 
who  had  received  academical  sanction, 
and  had  merited  a  crown  of  laurel  in 
the  universities  for  their  abilities  in 
Latin  composition,  particularly  Latin 
versification..  Thus  the  king's  lau- 
reate was  nothing  more  than  a  gra- 
duated rhetorician,  employed  in  the 
king's  service."  Warton  adds  an 
opinion,  which  seems  well  founded, 
'^  that  it  was  not  customar}'  for  the 
royal  laureate  to  write  in  English 
till  the  Beformation  had  begun  to 
diminish  the  veneration  for  the  Latin 
tongue,  or  rather  till  the  love  of 
novelty,  and  a  better  sense  of  things, 
had  banished  the  pedantry  of  monas- 
tic erudition,  and  taught  us  to  culti- 
vate our  native  language."  It  is  true, 
that  neither  before  nor  afler  the  Con- 
quest was  there  any  lack  of  rhymers 
in  the  vulgar  tongue,  whether  Saxon 
or  Norman,  or  mixed ;  and  they  would 
be  the  popular  poets,  but  not  exactly 
the  poets  in  fashion  at  court.  At 
all  events,  the  fashion  of  writing 
court  poems  in  low  Latin  began 
early  and  continued  long;  and  we 
suspect  that  liie  Anglo-Saxon  glee- 
men,  whom  the  monkish  historians 
cdWjocukUores  regis^  were  for  the  most 
part  mere  merrymcu,  as  their  monkish 
sobriquet  implies— jugglers,  dancers, 
fiddlers,  tumblers.  Bcrdic,  the  king's 
fool,  is  styled  JocukUor  Regis  in 
Doomsday  Book.  Some  of  these  re- 
tainers, no  doubt,  could  both  compose 
ballads  and  sing  them,  suiting  the 
action  to  the  word,  and  they  might 
occasionally  amuse  the  court  with 
then:  songs  ;^  but  the  authentic  poet 
for  state  occasions  was  the  Latin 
verse-maker.  We  say  this  widi  all 
due  love  and  vegard  for  our  ballad- 
singers,  old  and  modem,  fix)m  King 
Alfred  to  Alfiped  Tennyson ;  and  re- 


membering, too,  that  we  have  two  good 
sets-off  against  Harry  Hotspur's  sneer 
at  ^^  metre  ballad-mongers," — one  in 
Sir  Philip  Sidney's  declaration  that 
the  ballad  of  the  Percy  hunt  in  Che- 
viotdale  stirred  his  heart  like  the 
sound  of  a  trumpet ;  and  another,  in 
the  fact  that  one  of  the  most  illus- 
trious of  modem  Percys,  the  Bishop 
of  Dromore,  owes  his  well-deserved 
popular  reputation  to  nothing  else  than 
his  industry,  talent,  and  good  taste  in 
editing  the  Relimtes  of  Ancient  Eng^ 
liah  Poetry  and  Did  Heroic  Ballads, 

Robert  Baston,  from  whom  we 
have  digressed,  was  not  a  ballad- 
monger,  but  a  Latin  versifier  ex  officio. 
Edward  I.,  in  his  expedition  to  Scot- 
land in  1304:,  took  Baston  with  him, 
that  he  might  be  an  eye-witness  of 
his  triumph  over  this  country,  and 
celebrate  it  in  Latin  verse.  Hollin  • 
shed  comments  on  this  fact  as  a 
strong  proof  of  Edward's  presumption 
and  overweening  confidence  in  him- 
self ;  but  the  censure  is  not  strikingly 
pertinent,  for  at  this  period  a  poet 
was  a  stated  officer  in  the  royal  re- 
tinue, when  the  monarch  went  to  war. 
The  haughty  old  king's  discomfiture, 
after  all  his  successes  in  this  favourite 
enterprise,  was  as  mortifying,  but  not 
so  comicid  as  the  disastrous  issue  of 
the  campaign  to  his  poet.  The  jolly 
prior  had  not  done  chanting  one  of  his 
heroics  in  honour  of  Edward's  siege  of 
Stirling,  when  he  was  pounced  on  by 
a  foray  of  Scots,  and  carried  away  into 
durance;  nor  was  this  the  worst  of 
the  misadventure,  for,  with  a  shrewdly 
balancing  humour,  they  obliged  him  to 
pay  his  ransom  in  verse,  and  only 
released  him  when  he  had  recorded 
the  praises  of  his  captors  and  their 
cause.  He  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  much  inspired  by  the  subject; 
for  Hector  Boece  says  that  he  made 
"rusty  verses  "  in  praise  of  the  Scots  ; 
and  rusty  enongh  .they  were,  if  they 
all  resembled  the  initial  line  as  it  is 
quoted— 
<<  De  planta  cudo  metrom  emn  oannine  nudo.'* 

The  poem  must  have  stood  in  more 
awkward  antagonism  with  "  De  Stri- 
vilniensi  Obsi(8one,"  which  is  extant 
in  Fordun,  than  Waller's  panegyric 
on  Cromwell  does  face  to  face  with 
his  euloginm  on  Charles  XL     We 
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doubt  whether  the  monk  had  do  witty 
an  apology  for  his  double  tongue  as 
the  courtier;   but  he  had  a  better 

,  es:cu3e,  for  he  said,  "  Actm  me  invito^ 

Ijfhctus^  nou  est  mem  acttis,^'  There  Is 
both  rhyme  and  reason  in  that.  The 
8tubboninc5s  of  the  Scots,  M*hich  was 
at  last  a  choke-pear  to  Edward,  seems 
to  hare  stimulated  the  poet  almost 
as  much  sla  it  exasperated  the  king. 
For,  besides  the  aiege  of  Stirling, 
wc  find  on  the  list  of  Baston^s  pro- 
dnctious  one  entitled  **  Do  Altero 
Scotorum  Bcllo/'  and  another  *^  Be 

I  Scotia?  guerria  Yariis."  Baston  sur- 
vived his  master,  the  broken  Malieit^ 
Scdiorum^  only  three  years.  It  is 
uncertain  whether  he  retained  his 
office  after  the  accession  of  Edward 
the  Second ;   but,  if  so,  death  bad 

I  released  hirn  from  duty  before  that 
prince's  invasion  of  this  country  in 
1314,  Otherwise  he  would  probably 
have  had  to  pay  another  visit  to  the 
ominous  neighbourhood  of  Stirling 
Castle,  at  a  risk,  if  he  escaped  a 
deadlier  chance,  of  being  captured  by 
the  Bruce  himself,  and  of  haviug  a 
caged  poet's  lelsm-e  to  meditate  a 
thi'enoaia  for  Bannockburu*  Boece, 
in  Bellenden's  version^  asserts  that 
this  was  actually  the  case, — that  it 
was  *' Edward  the  Second,  who,  by 
vain  arrogance,  as  if  the  Scotch 
had  been  sicker  in  his  hands, 
bronght  with  him  aue  Carmelite 
monk  to  put  his  victory  in  versb; 
that  the  poet  was  taken  in  this  field 
uf  Banuockburu,  and  commandit  by 
King  Robert  the  Bruce  to  wTite  as  he 
saw,  in  aithemeut  of  his  rausom."* 
There  is  also  among  the  political  songs 
published  by  the  Camden  Society,  a 
wrctrhi^d transcript  (from  the  Cotion. 
MSS*J  of  a  wretched  piece  of  raving 
uu  this  very  battle,  also  attributed  to 
BaatOQt — (and  announced,  wo  sup- 
pose by  an  error  of  the  press,  as 
written  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Third.)  But  we  m*e  inclLued  to  be- 
lieve that  Baston  died  about  four 
years  before  that  great  day  for  Scot- 
Imid*  We  do  not,  however,  under- 
t^  to  settle  the  point.  We  have 
"'l  certain  accounts  of  Baston*s  suc- 
Dr. 
It  is  1  writers  not  incau- 

tious, th  !ind  Chaucer  were 

laureates ;  aud  wc  lure  unwilling  to 


doubt  it,  though  the  authority  is  far 
from  conclusive.  Chaucer,  bom  about 
1328»  the  second  year  of  Edward  the 
Third's  reign,  died  in  1400,  It  is  cer- 
tain that  he  was  liberally  patronised, 
and  gratified  with  lucrative  appoint- 
ments by  Edward.  It  is  recorded,  too, 
that  he  was  employed  on  foreign  mis- 
sions of  trust ;  that  on  one  occasion 
he  was  an  envoy  to  Genoa,  and  that 
he  then  visited  Petrarch  at  Padua ; 
and  as  the  arguments  for  and  against 
the  probability  of  this  interview  are 
pretty  nearly  balanced,  we  are  not 
bdund  to  deny  oui'selves  the  pleasure 
of  believing  It.  Froissart,  as  well  as 
Hoi  Unshed  nnd  Barnes,  bears  testi- 
mony to  Chaucer's  having  been  one  of 
a  mission  to  the  court  of  France,  in 
the  last  year  of  Edward's  reign  ;  but 
it  is  not  clear »  nor  even  at  all  dedii- 
ciblo  from  the  nature  of  the  public 
employments,  and  the  character  of 
Edward,  that  it  was  his  poetical  merit 
which  promoted  him  to  tiie  royal  con- 
fidence in  matters  of  business. 

Gower,  bom,  it  is  sopposed,  some- 
what earlier  than  Chaucer,  died  two 
years  later,  in  1402,  and  had  been 
blind  for  the  last  two  or  three  years 
of  his  life.  Bale  makes  Gower 
a/lit t^.m  aurainm  et  poetam  kmreaiium\ 
\mi  Winstanslcy  says  he  was  neither 
laureatcd  nor  hoderated,  but  only 
rosated,  having  achaplet  of  four  roses 
about  his  head  on  Ids  monumental 
stone  in  St  Mary  Ovcrj^'s  Church, 
South wark.  His  ^^Confc&sioAmantis^'' 
is  said  to  have  been  prompted  by  the  ' 
command  of  Richard  the  Second,  who, 
chancing  to  meet  him  on  the  Thames, 
invited  him  into  his  gilded  bai-ge, — 

*'  WTiile  proudly  ridicg  oYt  the  szaro  ro&lnif 
Vouili  at  the  prow,  una  plcfLaure  at  the  helm,'** 

enjoined  him  to  "book  something 
new/'  In  the  three  next  reigns  of 
the  line  of  Lancaster,  Henry  the 
Fourth,  Heury  the  Fifth,  and  Henry 
the  Sixth,  a periud  of  sixty-tw o years,  ' 
we  hartlly  know  what  became  of  the 
court  pot»t^,  or  whether  there  were 
any.  Ainsicians  were  liberally  privi- 
leged a»  palace  sen'auts  by  Henry  the 
Fourth,  but  hi^^i  reign  was  nufavourablc 
lo  the  min>^trcl  art.  Henry  the  Fifth 
was  partial  to  ujiiistrelsy,  and  re- 
warded it  generously ;  but  we  find  no 
report  of  a  laureat  poet*    In  Henry 


the  Sixth's  time,  boys  were  pressed 
into  the  minstrel  service  of  the  court ; 
bnt  it  is  not  recorded  that  any  one 
was  made  a  poet  by  virtue  of  royal 
kidnapping.  They  were  instructed 
4n  music  for  the  solace  of  his  majesty. 
To  Edward  the  Fourth,  the  first 
lung  of  the  line  of  York,  John  Kay, 
as  **  his  Majesty's  humble  Laureate," 
dedicated  a  History  of  Rhodes. 

The  wars  of  the  Roses  seem  almost 
to  have  silenced  the  nightingales. 
But  no  sooner  was  contention  termi- 
nated by  the  union  of  Henry  of  Lan- 
caster with  the  heiress  of  York,  than 
a  rivalry  sprang  up  for  the  office  of 
king's  poet.  Li  the  year  1486,  the 
next  after  the  coronation  of  Heniy 
the  Seventh,  and  shortly  after  his 
marriage,  that  king,  by  an  instru- 
ment Pro  Poeta  Laweato^  of  which  a 
copy  is  preserved  in  Rymer's  FoBdei'a, 
granted  to  Andrew  Bernard,  poet- 
laureate,  a  salary  of  fifteen  marks, 
until  he  should  obtain  some  equi- 
valent appointment.  This  wiis  no 
very  munificent  grant.  But  Henry 
the  Seventh  was  not  addicted  to 
liberality  out  of  his  own  exchequer. 
He  afterwards  found  means  to  re- 
ward him  with  ecclesiastical  prefer- 
ments; and  his  prodigal,  but  still 
more  selfish  successor,  gratified  him 
in  the  same  way.  Bernard,  who  was 
a  native  of  Toulouse,  and  an  Augus- 
tine monk,  obtained  many  preferments 
in  England ;  and  was  besides  not  only 
poet-laureate,  but  historiographer  to 
the  king,  and  preceptor  in  grammar 
to  Prince  Arthur.  The  preceptorship, 
however  honourable,  was  perhaps  not 
worth  much  on  the  score  of  emolu- 
ment. All  the  pieces  now  to  be  found 
in  his  character  of  laureate  are  in  Latin. 
Among  these  are,  *^An  Address  to 
Henry  the  Eighth,  for  the  most  Auspi- 
cious Beginningof  the  Tenth  Year  of  his 
Reign;"  "A  New- Year's  Olffering  for 
the  rear  1616; "  and  "Verses  wishinff 
Prosperity  to  his  Majesty's  Thirteenth 
Year,  1622."  He  left  many  prose 
pieces,  written  in  Ms  quality  of  his- 
toriographer to  both  monarchs,  parti- 
cularly a  Chronicle  of  the  Life  and 
Achievements  of  Henry  the  Seventh 
to  the  taking  of  PerkinWarbeck.  And 
here  occurs  a  little  difficulty  in  the  re- 
concilement of  dates,  when  we  are  told 
that  Skelton  also  was  poet-laureate  to 
Hemy  the  Stntmh  and  his  son :  for  it 
VOL.  Lxiy^— KO.  occxcnr. 
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has  been  shown  that  Bernard  was 
alive  in  1522,  if  not  later.  Skelton 
was  laureated  at  Oxford  about  1489, 
three  vears  after  the  date  of  the  re- 
corded grant  to  the  poet- laureate^ 
Andrew  Bernard.  We  more  than 
half  suspect  that  Skelton,  though  a 
graduated  university  laureate,  was 
never  poet-laureate  to  either  king  at 
all,  except  as  a  sort  of  volunteer, 
licensed  by  his  own  saucy  consent. 
Puttenham  expressly  says,  that 
"  Skelton  usurped  the  name  of  poet- 
laureate,  being  indeed  but  a  rude 
railing  rimer,  and  all  his  doings  ridi- 
culous." It  is  stated  that  Skelton, 
having,  a  few  years  subsequent  to  his 
laureation  at  Oxford,  been  permitted 
to  wear  his  laurel  publicly  at  Cam- 
bridge also,  was  further  privileged  by 
Henry  the  Seventh  to  wear  some  par- 
ticular dress,  or  additional  ornament 
to  his  dress.  Henry  the  Seventh  was 
not  much  given  to  jesting,  or  we 
should  infer  that  it  was  a  badge  ap- 
propriate to  the  king's  fool ;  for  Skelton, 
though  an  able  man,  was,  like  Leo 
the  Tenth's  arch- poet  Quemo,  who 
was  crowned  laureate  for  the  joke's 
sake,  ambitious  of  the  fool's  honours. 
He  was  a  buffoon  even  in  the  pulpit. 

Skelton  directed  his  ribaldry 
especially  against  the  mendicant  friars 
and  the  formidable  Wolsey.  We  can 
easily  imagine  how  these  audacities 
were  not  intolerable  to  the  "  Defender 
of  the  Faith,"  even  in  the  plenitude 
of  the  cardinal's  power ;  and  how  he 
might  have  tolerated  his  assumption 
of  the  character  of  court-poet,  so  long 
as  the  spurious  laureate's  sallies  did 
not  trench  on  the  sovereign's  personal 
dignity.  Skelton,  like  Ms  quondam 
royal  pupil,  was  already  a  reformer 
in  his  way ;  and  not  long  before  his 
death,^  which  occurred  June  21,  1529, 
just  before  the  downfall  of  Wolsey,  he 
used  a  strange  argument  against  the 
celibacy  of  the  priesthood ;  he  excused 
himself  for  having  openly  lived  with 
a  concubine,  because  he  considered 
her  as  his  wife  I  Erasmus,  the 
caustic  censor  of  the  vices  of  the 
clergy,  praised  Skelton's  learning  and 
wit,  probably  from  sympathy  with  his 
application  of  them,  bolder,  though 
far  less  dignified  than  his  own,  to  the 
same  otgects  of  satire ;  but  ^^  the  glory 
of  the  priesthood  and  the  shame," 
could  hardly  have  admitted  the  valid- 


kf  of  waA  wk  apaioi^f  itooi  tin 
Vicar  of  Bft^rif,  a  v#w«d  ^ettbsle 
priest. 

We  moil  mtofi  lor  a  looment  to 
Bernjcnl,  TliU  pooi^lanrpftie  bad  a 
bio  subject  to  begin  vith  hi  Iho 
of  th^  Two  Moeet.  How  he 
tVtAti^d  il  we  bare  no  meano  of  judg- 
ing, as  the  perfonnaoeo  is  not  In  exls- 
taace ;  ftutl  Ihox^gli  it  b&a  pemfaed,  it 

Iwootd  be  nnfah%  perhaps,  to  aasnme 
that  his  fiTshest  ^fiofti  on  an  event 
llial  might  bare  qitickeiied  the  slowest 
ftl^7,  waa  aot  snporior  to  hia  later 
C^MTciees^  on  aecaaions  of  weaker  inte- 
Teal,  aodl  m  arafirescrTed  in  the  Cot- 
tonian  Library^  and  that  of  New  Col- 
lege, Oxford.  Of  all  the  ffventa  in  the 
Mutorj  of  the  Biitiab  monarchjf  there 
bl»  one  Bllt>fect,  and  probablj  one  onlj, 
^oC  thoaa  that  could  cone  wiihin  the 
tinge  of  a  cotirt-)>oet's  province,  of 
ai|iiai  Dataonal  importaiiceT  and  eqoallj 
poetical  quality  witb  the  marriage  of 
Heavy  the  BeTentb— tbat  ia,  Uie  mar- 
tiagQ  «f  bis  daughter,  Margaret,  to 
Jamei  the  Fouilh  of  Scotland ;  and 
even  those  of  our  *-*  oomatant  mdon'* 
who,  to  their  Ion,  maj  know  nothing 
of  Willkm  Dunbar  bnt  what  they  baTe 
read  in  former  pages  of  this  magazme, 
■met  know  that  the  coart  of  Scotland, 
ai  the  tiobe  of  the  celebration  of  them 
ni^itialB,  poaemeed  a  poet  wortlij  of 
IhsMilvkt,  te  they  cemiot  haye  for- 
|oim  his  ias|dred  vision  on  the 
Thiatlo  and  the  Bose.  In  the  one 
fha  womida  of  Eni^and  worn 
I  flflar  kmg  wais  of  di8|Niled  800- 
aa  dhwileting  aa  any  MttUsa 
1  record:  in  the  other,  two 
jeedona  neighbosrsr  and  tiU 
placable  enendca,  formed  an 
aUtooee  that  firamiBad  to  be  lasting, 
and  wKtch  finally  eflfected  move  than 
it  had  proolaed,  by  tha  oooMlidaiion 
of  the  two  thrcmaa  lalo  ana.  On  the 
bead  of  the  Soattialifroat-gniidion  of 
IheBD^h  MaigMel,  iba  dooiile 
cvtirii  waa  aaGsn  from  Iha  fnaniiiiry 
ofjwiile.  NtitharEliiabethcifYork, 
aitr  hiir  daif^ter,  wia  a  happy  wife. 
Hennr  the  Berentb  pitnred  cold  and 
nngraleftil  as  a  busboitd ;  James  the 
Pi>r,  i^f  \y  t ,  I » hi  rvag  ^  iiQi  we  ^ipQ  nothing 

to^i  {hthtdomMtlelniGlksty 

of  Uu  .. ...  1*.^  ptinoiiei,  fBceafit  ai 
It  ^lawstbttt  the  coarKfioela^  whofra- 
I  dieted  ao  nach  hamiaii  lor  taes, 
mre  not  tyUUbla  Ytm.    Foeta,  cm 


EAag.^ 

ve  iwopbeto  of  bi|Mi  < 
And  aa  to  the  almggles  aid 
disAsters  that  followed ^  the  glowiag  ^ 
Ti»on  of  Dnnbar  was  luckily  as  im- 
pasHire  to  the  shadows  of  coniiig 
events  ( Flodden  Field,  end  Fotberiai- 
gay,  and  the  scaffold  at  WbitehaU, 
and  the  rout  on  the  Boyne  water)  a^ 
were  the  rfuondam  Tisions  and  reU- 
gioiL<^  meditations  of  Lamartine  in  the 
days  of  Charles  Dix  to  the  shadows  of 
the  barricades^  ^^'^  ^^  {Mnatige  of  the 
Hotel  de  ViUa 

\Vc  do  not  tind  tliat  the  yonng^siieeea- 
sor  of  England's  royal  Blne-beajd  hml 
apoet-lanreata^  Queen  Mary,  thongbs 
lea  rued  and  aocomplished  lady,  bad  no 
such  an  appendage  to  her  state.  Hey- 
wood  was  her  favourite  poet ;  he  had 
consofied  her  with  honeet  prsuae  in  tho 
days  wh«?n  It  waa  the  fissbion  of  c 
tier  (  her.    On  hk  \ 

Mm-  I  I  ie\'ee,afterhera 

^^Mar>'  a^ked  kim,^'  aaya  the  ehio- 
nider  of  queens,  ^^  what  wmd  haa 
blown  yon  hither?"  He  aosweiad, 
^^  Two  special  onea— one  of  them  to  see 
your  Mkjeaty."  *^  Our  thanks  £or 
that,"  aud  Mary ;  *'  bnt  the  other?  "" 
^'  That  ymt  l^fajeaty  might  eee  mo." 
He  izaed  to  Bland  by  heraMe  ai  sapper, 
and  amuse  her  with  his  jasts — not  a 
y^rj  ^gntfiftil  empk^attot  for  a  poet 
— ^nl  1^  was  a  phiyer,  and  bein^  ac- 
famtflfrft  to  pby  many  partf,  did  not 
dedlnethAt  of  Double  to  Mary's  fe- 
male Fool,  Jane.  Be  appeaxs^  how- 
ever, to  have  been  bar  lil^loag  aolaoe. 
Ho  had  miiiistered  to  her  diveraian  in 
her  childhood,  with  a  company  of 
ehild-pbiyara,  whom  Sbakapeare  calU 
**  little  fsye'Ma^''~icaMLom  hawka)— 
and  in  her  long  lUiieeB  ha  waa  ^» 
quendy  sent  for,  andt  when  abe  waa 
able  to  listen  to  recitatiOB,  be  ] 
his  versea,  or  superuilaiidBd 
aaces  kst  bar  Knuaenient. 

Blahme  insista  thai  Queen  Eliza- 
bob,  taoj  had  no  poet-hnceala ;  yol 
Bpounr  la  by  othor  wdtera  aa  oeitff  ^ 
dantly  paalbrfed  to  t»—  ^^  ^   and] 
Baaial  ia  aaid  to  hav*  ^c*  | 

oeedod  hba.     Hpenser  r.      i_.,^.L4aa*' 
and  ''  Deareat  Dread,''  Chough  ilMa- 
daaily  sbfowd   ami  sagacioiia,   and 
though  aomewbat  of  a  edboter  and  a  i 
witv  asd  anffidently  iraui  d  hor  owa  j 
poor  fhjrmea,  had  no  true  puitepiioaj 
or  appiMalloii  of  the  art  diftea  oF 
poa^.    Tha  moal  amtoent  dramalia 
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geniu  tlie  worid  emr  snw  wm  u 
modentelj  eneoomi^  as  anj  inferior 
plajbowe  droll  mif^t  have  been.  She 
ooald  famgh  at  Falstaff  and  Dame 
QnidLlj,  and  stimulate  that  bnmoar 
in  the  author :  and,  to  ose  her  sister's 
words  to  Hejwood,  ^^  oar  thanks  for 
that."  £dmand  Spenser,  also,  was  less 
inddrted  to  her  own  taste,  or  even  to 
her  enormous  appetite  for  flatterj, 
than  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  enUghtened 
friendship,  and  to  his  introduction  to 
her  foj  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  for  such 
favoars  as  he  receiyed.  These,  how- 
ever, were  not  small ;  and  neither  the 
Fairy  Queen  herself,  (gifi^antic  feiry  I) 
nor  her  sage  counsellor  Cecil,  is  justly 
responsible  for  the  uihappiness  of 
Spenser.  His  pension  of  £50  a-year 
was  bat  a  portion  of  the  emolom^ita 
he  derived  frost  court  interest.  That 
pension,  which  he  received  till  hie 
death  in  1608,  was  no  doubt  aa  aana- 
ity  assigned  him  as  Queen's  poet, 
though  the  title  of  laureate  is  not  given 
in  his  patent,  nor  in  that  of  his  two 
immediate  successors,  Daniel  and  Beo 
Jonson.    So  far  Malone  is  accurate. 

Daniel's  laudatory  verse,  whether 
he  volunteered  it  or  not,  was  accept 
»ble  to  King  James,  and  rewarded  hj 
apalace  i^pointment.  He  was  Gentle* 
man  ExtnordinaiT,  and  one  of  the 
grooms  to  QiKen  Anne  of  Denmark. 
He  was  on  terms  of  social  intinucy 
with  Shakspeare,  Marlow,  and  Chap« 
man,  as  well  as  with  persons  of  higher 
soeial  rank;  and  he  had  the  honour  to 
be  tator  to  the  fcunous  Anne  CliflEord, 
Countess  of  Pembroke,  who  caused  a 
cenotaph  to  be  erected  to  his  memory 
at  Beckington,  near  Frome,  in  his 
native  county.    He  died  in  161d. 

The  masques  and  pageants  of  his 
Buccessor,  Ben  Jonson,  prove  that  he 
held  no  sinecure  from  either  of  his 
royal  masters;  but  in  Charles  the  First 
he  at  least  served  a  prince  who  could 
respect  genius,  and  remember  that  the 
labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire;  Jonson 
received,  ^*  in  consideration  of  services 
of  wit  and  pen  already  done  to  us  itnd 
our  father,  and  which  we  expect  from 
him,"  £100  a-year  and  a  tierce  of 
Spanish  canary,  his  best-beloved  Hip- 
pocrene,  out  of  the  royal  cellars  at 
Whitehall. 

On  his  deoeaee,  1037,  WilUam 
Davenant  was  appomted  poet-laureate, 
hy  patentj  throvgh  the  Influence  of 
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Hetirietta  Maria,  though  her  husband 
had  intended  the  reversion  forThomas 
May.  This  ,man  was  so  disgusted 
that,  forgetting  many  former  obliga- 
tions to  Charles,  who  had  a  high  and 
just  opinion  of  his  talents,  he  soon 
after  turned  traitor,  and  attached  him  • 
self  to  the  Roundheads.  Davenant 
proved  himself  worthy  of  the  prefer- 
ence, not  only  by  his  poetry,  but  by 
his  steadfast  gallant  loyalty.  He  was 
son  of  an  innkeeper  at  Oxford,  but  is 
sud  to  have  rather  sanctioned  a  vague 
rumour  that  attributed  his  paternity 
to  Shakspeare.  At  ten  years  of  age 
he  produced  his  first  poem,  a  little 
ode  in  three  sextains,  **  In  remem- 
brance of  Master  William  Shak- 
speare.'' The  first  stanaa  has  some 
fisellng  in  it,  the  other  two  are  puerile 
oonceitSY  clever  enough  for  so  young 
a  boy.  When  his  sovereign  was  in 
trouble,  he  volunteered  into  the  army, 
and  was  soon  found  eligible  to  no 
mean  promotion.  He  was  raised  to 
the  rank  of  lieutenant-general  of 
ordnance,  under  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle, and  was  knighted  for  his 
services  at  the  siege  of  Gloucester. 
His  ^^  Gondibert,"  begun  in  exile  at 
Paris,  was  continued  in  prison  at 
Cowes  Castle,  though  he  daily  ex- 
pected his  death-warrant.  But  he 
was  removed  to  the  Tower  of  London 
to  be  tried  by  a  high  commission  ;  and 
it  is  believed  that  his  life  was  saved 
by  the  generous  intervention  of  Milton, 
whom  he  subsequently  repaid  in  kind, 
by  softening  the  resentment  of  the 
restored  government  agamst  him. 
Davenant,  though  perhaps  a  man  of 
irregular  Ufe,  and  though,  as  a  drama- 
tist and  playhouse  manager,  he  proved 
any  thing  but  allegiant  to  Shakspeare, 
and  was  active  in  oommnnicatmg  a 
depraved  taste,  was  yet  a  man  of 
brave,  honest,  and  independent  mind. 
It  is  curious  that  he  should  not  only 
have  disappointed  Ma^  of  the  laurd 
when  living,  but  that  it  should  have 
been  his  chance  to  take  his  place  in 
Toet's  Comer  when  dead.  The  Puri- 
tans bad  erected  a  pompous  tomb  to 
May,  which  was  savagely  enough  re- 
moved by  the  returned  royalists. 
Near  the  same  spot,  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  is  the  monument  to  Dave- 
nant. 

The  Usurpetion  was  not  without 
its  poets  of  far  loftier  reach  than  May, 
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hough  be,  too,  was  no  dwarf.     It 

ironid  havGbecn  ridiculous  in  Cromwell 

>  appoint  a  poet-knrcatc.    The  thing 

^was  impasaiblc,  though  the  flatteries 

of  his  kinsman,  Waller,  show  that  it 

was  not  the  want  of  a  gabservient 

rojali^t  geotlcman  of  station,  as  well 

_©f  talent,  that  made  it  so.     Andrew 

an'cli  though  he  wrote  snch  vigor- 

ns  verse  on  Cromwell^s  victories  in 

eland,  would  hardiy  have  accepted 

fthe  office^   and  what  other  Puritan 

would?    But  without  the  form,  the 

Protector  of  the  commonwealth  had 

;|he  reality  in  Ids  Latin  secretary,  to 

rhora  Marvel  was    assistant.      The 

eal  heir  of  the  most  ancient  rac«  of 

(lungs  might  have  t>een  prond  of  such 

a  poet.      The  ^jni'^^^tness  of  Milton 

might  bo  a  pled;^'c  to  all  ages  of  the 

aess  of  Cromwell^  unchallenged 

by  those  who  most  detest  grim 

•  of  Hnngtindon  for  "Barwent 

stream  with  blood  of  Scots  imbrued/^ 

.and  **  Worcester's  laureate  wi-eath.^^ 

lere  it  is  the  poet  who  confers  on 

i  conqueror  a  laurel  crown,  of  which 

"  nperishiible  leaves,  green  as  ever 

I  or  victor  wore,  mitigate,  though 

hey  do  not  hide,  the  evil  expression 

the  casque-worn  brow  of  the  senex 

rtM  impiper^  and  give  it  a  dignity 

that  might  abate  the  stoutest  loyidlst's 

llibhorrcnce,  but  for  one  fatal  remem- 

{brancc^  which  forbids  him  to  exclaim, 

**  AV  9unt  hi  vhUub  rtgilut  u$que  tmce^,** 

Sir  William  Davenant,  who  re- 
covered the  laureatesbip  at  the  Resto- 

f  ration,  and  retained  it  tiU  Ids  death  in 
1668,    was    succeeded    by    Dryden. 

(Glorious  John,  although  he  had  hastily 

liiAtered  Richard  Cromweirs  brief 
intbority  by  an  epicede  on  Oliver, 
was  not  rejected  by  the  merry  monarch, 
who  could  laugh  at  poets-  perjuries  as 

^iightly  as  at  tbofe  of  lovers.  During 
that  disgraceful  reign ^  the  poet  made 
ii  no  part  of  his  vocation  and  privilege 

[  to  check  the  profligate  hnmours  brought 

linlo  Attbion  by  the  court. 

r**  Ufilnify  Dryden!  in  $il  Ch&rlct'  dAjt, 
lk««ommou  only  boacta  oiupotied  lii]r*>'^ 

At  th0  revolaUonof  1688,  the  laureate 
witf  discrowned,  as  well  aa  King 
James;  sad  be  c^mi^^Mrnnr^i^  to  re* 
veoge  himself  by  *  e  on  bis 

eobetitute  Shadw«  i:  j'j  bad  not 

befordiaod    sdmimstered     sufficient 


chastisement  to  that  mberablc  Og,  in 
the  bitter  satire  with  which  he  sup- 
plied   Tate  for  the   second   part  of 
Absolom  and  AchitopheL    One  might 
pity  Shad  well  under  the  lash  of  such 
an  enemy  aa  Dry  den,  if  his  writings 
either  in  verse  or  prose  entitled  him  to 
a  grain  of  respect.     Charles,   sixth 
Earl  of  Dorset — himself  an  elegant 
wit  and  indiffei'ent  versifier,  but  the 
descendant  and  representative  of   & 
very  Illnstrionspoet,  Sackville,  the 
first  Earl,  author  of  the  noble  "  In- 
duction to  a  Mirror  for  Magistrates" — 
vindicated    his    recommendation    of 
Sh  ad  well  to  the  poet-laurcatesbip,^*  not 
because  he  was  a  poet,  but  an  honest 
man.^^   We  suppose  he  meant  that  he 
bad  not   oscQIated  between  Popery 
and   Ileformation  like  Dryden,   and 
that  he  was  more  honest,  also,  in  a 
political  sense,  and  less  liable  to  sus- 
picion as  an  adherent  of  the  expelled 
monarch's  heartless  daughter,  and  her 
Dutch  husband,  the  hero  of  the  Boyne 
and  Glencoe.  But,  in  another  and  not 
unimportant  sense,  Sbadwell  was  far 
from  honest ;  for  he  was  notorious  for 
the  ribaldry  of  his  conversation.    It 
has  been  asserted,  while  that  fact  waa 
admitted,  that,  as  an  author  bofore 
the  public,  he  was  a  promoter  of  mo- 
rality and  virtue.      Nothmg  can  be 
more  untrue.     Of  his  many  comedies, 
there  is  none  which  is  not  as  rife  in 
pollation  as  any  of  the  grossest  plays 
of  the  time.  But  their  boasted  humour 
is  physic  for  the  bane ;  for  it  is  dis- 
tilled ''  from  the  dull  weeds  that  grow 
by  Lethe's  side/*    His  comedies  are 
five- act  farces  of  wearisome  vulgarity, 
and,  though  suffered  in  their  day,  were 
destined,  as  Pope  leniently  expresses 
it  b  the  Dundad^ 

"  Sooo  to  tluU  miM  of  oonjiiiiM  %o  reliirDi, 
Wh«re  tbin^i  dtttrojed  Are  awtpt  to  tldngl 
unborn/" 

In  **  The  Royal  Shepherdess,"  how- 
ever, a  play  in  blank  verse,  altered 
by  Sbadwell  from  Fountain  of  Devon- 
shire, there  are  some  fine  lines,  so  far 
above  any  thing  known  to  be  Shad- 
well's  that  we  readily  take  him  at  his 
word  in  his  preface,  i«  here,  modest  for 
once,  he  invites  the  reader,  if  he  finds 
any  thing  good  In  the  play,  to  set  it 
down  to  Mr  Fountain.  The  followmg 
lines  are  a  favourable  specimen,  not- 
withstanding the  bretdingbanttmuti — 
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Laurels  and  Laureates. 
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*'  No  more,  no  more  must  we  icom  cottages; 
Those  are  the  rocks  from  whence  our  jewels 


Gold  breeds  in  barren  hills ;  the  brightest 

stars 
Shine  o  V  the  poorer  regions  of  the  north/* 

Still  better,  where  a  king,  in  a  yicions 
attempt  npon  an  innocent  girl,  has 
compiled  her  consent  to  a  meeting  at 
night.  The  queen,  apprised  of  the 
design,  personates  the  intended  victim, 
and  appeals  to  his  conscience  with  an 
effect  that  he  thus  describes :  —    ^ 

^  She  onlj  whin>er*d  to  me,  as  she  promised, 

Yet  never  heard  1  anj  voice  so  loud : 

And  though  the  words  were  gentler  far  than 

those 
That  holy  priests  do  speak  to  dying  saints. 
Yet  never  thunder  signified  so  much/* 

The  songs  in  this  piece  are  all  by 
Shadwell,  except,  as  he  declares,  the 
last  bnt  one,  which  is  Fountain's,  and 
the  only  one  not  below  mediocrity. 
Shadwell  had  also  the  impudence  to 
alter  and  corrupt  ^^  Timon  of  Athens,^' 
and  to  produce  the  farrago  on  the  stage 
as  an  improvement  on  the  original. 
In  the  dedication  he  says,  ^*  It  has  the 
inimitable  hand  of  Shakspeare  in  it ; 
^et  I  can  truly  say,  I  have  made  it 
into  a  play."  This  '*  tun  of  man  and 
kilderkin  of  wit"  was  admitted  to  a 
tomb  in  Westminster  Abbey,  an  ho- 
nour (?)  said  to  have  been  denied  to 
the  remains  of  a  noble  poet,  the 
author  of  "Don  Juan."  Yet  Shadwell 
had  also  produced  a  ^^  Don  Juan."  His 
tragedy  of  "  The  Libertine,"  the  same 
hero,  is  ten  times  more  indecent  than 
the  most  objectionable  parts  of  Byron's 
poem.  Bnt  it  is,  indeed,  also  less 
noxious,  for  it  has  not  a  single  at- 
tractive grace  of  fancy  or  feeling.  A 
print  of  Shadwell,  prefixed  to  Tonson's 
edition  of  his  works,  ludicrously  bears 
out  Dryden's  description  of  the  outer 
man.  He  looks  like  an  alehouse 
Bacchus,  or  rather  like  one  of  those 
carnal  cherubs  whom  the  French  call 
anges  houffis — ^his  cheeks  bulging  out 
as  if  they  were  stuffed  with  apples 
from  the  forbidden  tree.  He  died  in 
December  1692,  and  was  succeeded 
by 

Nahum  Tate,  the  psalmodist.  Every 
one  knows  what  sort  of  poet  he  was, 
and  how  the  harp  of  Israel  is  but 
a  Jew's  harp  in  the  hands  of  Tate 
and  Brady.  Yet  some  passages  in 
his  second  part  of  ^^  Absolom  and 


Achitophel "  are  not  such  feeble  mi- 
micries of  the  tone  of  his  friend, 
Dryden,  as  might  have  been  expected 
from  so  poor  a  performer.  The  praise 
of  Asaph,  glorious  John  himself,  is 
pleasing.  It  concludes  with  these 
lines:  — 

'<  While  hees  in  flowers  rejoice,  and  flowers 
in  dew, 

While  stars  and  fountains  to  their  course  are- 
true, 

While  Judah^s  throne  and  Sion^s  rock  stand 
fast, 

The  song  of  Asaph,  and  the  fame,  shall  last.^ 

At  his  death  in  1715,  a  year  after 
the  accession  of  George  the  First,  the 
withering  laurel  recovered  a  little 
lustre  on  the  brow  of  Nicholas  Rowe, 
the  translator  of  Lucan,  and  the  pa- 
thetic dramatist  of  **  The  Fair  Peni- 
tent," and  "  Jane  Shore."  His  occa- 
sional verses  were,  of  course,  very 
respectable ;  and  his  only  signal  fail- 
ure was  when  he  attempted  comedy. 
After  the  banter  he  incurred  for  his 
play  of  "  The  Biter,"  he  was  so  sen- 
sible that  he  was  the  biter  bit,  that  he^ 
excluded  it  from  his  works,  and  made 
no  second  venture  of  the  kind.  Yet 
the  man  idio  could  move  an  audience 
to  tears,  and  who  had  so  little  com- 
mand of  their  sympathies  when  he 
tried  his  powers  of  wit  on  them,  was 
any  thing  but  a  lachrymist  by  tem- 
perament. When  Spence  observed 
that  he  should  have  thought  "  the 
tragic  Rowe  too  grave  to  write  such 
things."  Pope  answered,  "  He!  why, 
he  would  laugh  all  the  day  long  I  He 
would  do  nothing  bnt  laugh  I"  He 
survived  the  acquisition  of  the  laurel 
only  three  years,  dying  at  the  age 
of  forty -five. 

Laurence  Eusden,  *^  a  parson  mncb 
bemused  in  beer,"  stumbled  into  his 
place,  just  in  time  to  elaborate,  tm- 
ffuku  labarare^  the  Coronation  Ode  for 
George  the  Second.  A  specimen  or 
two  of  his  loyal  suspirations  may  be 
as  welcome  as  a  hundred. 

**  HmI,  mi^ty  Monarch !  whose  deeert  alone 
Would,  without  birthright,  raise  thee  to  a 

throne  I 
Thj/  virtues  dUne  peculiarly  nice. 
UngloonCd  with  a  otmfinity  to  vice."*^ 

Lord  Hervey 's  *  ^Memoirs  of  the  Court 
of  George  the  Second,"  recently  made 
public,  are  an  edifying  exposition  of  the 
**  peculiarly  nice"  virtues  here  extolled* 


%0 


k  ^btaJaa  dudl  •ffoal  to  thr  |kdot  am, 
to  &a  world,  simI  Uraerer  aa  Itui 


I  ooii}aror  who  can  vhIoq  <]ttt  tlie 
.^.lakig  of  the  lA6t  li]i«  maf  be  Abla 
to  answer  tlie  qoegtia«*     In  to  tof 
•  u  (4corge  thii  Second,  the  iti^pnncid 
1  dries  up  his  toars  far  George  the 


ifh  joj  that  Aloiou  tnortrm  no  mote  ttjf 

i  ilnIL  fftt,  thouglitless  hftir  uDbwrlrd  s^og? 
AtJm  »  long  wUiftftd  Ymm  erf  f«fw  kinpt  t 
put   wh«u  A  steal,  ^\%h  fmitful  brandies 
frowu^d. 


No,  never  had  Ony?ce  such  a  king  !** 
TIjosc  effusions  are  trntj  iocompar- 
ablc.  Not  onl^  are  they  all  bod,  bat 
m>t  one  of  tiiem  in  twentj^-wTem  y««ri 
cofiUias  a  good  Vam*  Yet  iic  wais, 
huppUy  for  h«naelf,  ai^re  imponctmblo 
to  die  gibes  of  tht  wite  tJiao  a  tcuiklo 
to  tba  stisgi  «f  raosqaitoea.  Of  tlia 
nuracrottB  epigrams  t»  ajiged  a*  bim, 
here  is  one  frooi  the  Lvmbm  Maga- 
zine for  1737. 


"      l^btmfofi?'* 
I'Eb  ends  with  a  kick  at  tke  Stuarta : 

"  I  *  U^oigi  <Ndj  ofts  tk  OvMi*  luocMi.'* 

If  Clmrles  Edward  bad  known  that, 
h«  might  hare  saved  himself  a  good 
deal  of  tronble, 

Ettfiden  died  at  his  rectory  in  Lin- 
mlnshifc   in    1730.      Coitej  Cibber 

- *i—  iM.trr.T  t*;rj,  Tinblnshing frt)ut 

irsffom  that  date, 

i  .     .:..   A'Aj  and  new-year 

I  tliai  lime  arc  treasrored  in 

L        ii  ,/nanAMaffazine.    They  arc 

ail  RO  bad,  that  hia  friends  pretended 

that  lie  madfj  thirm  so  on   purpose. 

I»r  Johnson,  UoweTer,  often  asserted, 

from  his  pareonal  knowledge  of  the 

man,  that  he  took  great  pains  wHh  his 

lyrics,  and  thonght  them  far  snperior 

to  Phidar'a.    The  Doctor  waa  esped- 

iMy  merry  with   one  nltra-Pinaadc 

flight  which  occurs  in  the  Cibtwrian 

»*  Ode  for  the  New-Year  175U." 

Her  bvgb-itttng  hero  to  tlw)  iki< 

Yi<  tniyf  PffTBTied  ih 

And  Ca«ftr^  fftiu*  :<^ 

fiomthm  UnMrwgr  r^o , 

Tk«  fowh  linrnM  mtatt  iu  ^m^» 

Had  her  Pindar  of  old 

ILuawni  hw  €«:•'■  ♦^  -*"' 
Mow  j«|»id  y*  caftii  'l ; 

ButD«v«r  hftd  Grtr.  I'g!" 

So  proud  waa  Cibb«^r  of  thai  mar* 
TellouB  ima^c  of  (he  linnet  nnd  onglo, 
tluit  be  repe«iteditlti  tlie  *' Natal  Odo 
fbr  ITM."  In  ill  kit  "New-jear 
OdKu*"  Wh  17t7,ie«9»ln  aeoMs  Pin- 


*'  ON  saaWO  TOBAOOO-l'IFBi  1.IT  vim  (VHM 
0¥  THE  LAURaAXa^  ODBS, 

"  WW!«  <b*  S9ft  SMf  that  wtt^iM  ©««S©V 

pr^tfio 
Frum  pipe  to  pipe  the  living  ftamo  conve|i, 
CrHict  ^wh*  long  h»v»  seoniM  ■lort  oww  «d- 

For  vbo  can  vqr  hisodcnffw  vaoti  itaik«?** 
Or  Johnson  honoured  him  wKli  aa* 

oilier,  eqnallT  comi>limentajy  to  Cib- 

bor  and  his  Cieear. 

"  AneuittTt^  still  rtmnTw  in  M«roS  KtfmSn, 
A$S  SpwjM^i  V0IWJ  prttww  H^^  "?f^  5 

For  ttftUuvJoaa'd  ii«  poet  Jar  t]»  lai«.^ 
Yet  Cihber,  the  hero  of  the  Dnnciad, 
wm  not  a  dnnce,  t neept  in  his  at- 
temlast  T«ne ;  even  Pope,  who  calls 
htm  **  a /w?ff  «ia /■«%  dfiMMse,**  epitheta 
rather  ineottgitiowft,  admlia  the  merit 
of  hia  "CawfeM  Hoabani.*'  Hia 
Apology  far  Ids  own  liife,  too,  la  no 
mean  perfopoMmce ;  99m^  pawafii  In 
it  are  l>oth  judidOM  and  <ioqnen|;>paT- 
ticularty  ht*  d-iOetana  on  Nokea  and 
BoMmn,  and  m  mft^  to  iw«l* 
Tli9o^  the  nmt  wwlcliod  of  pwt- 
afltera,  lio  was  ma  abler  proao  *^ 
titan  iMif  of  \iw  eritks. 

At  hia  d<*flth,  the  itm  ' 
(jtrerf?d  to  Gray,  w^i  n^.^^^.^-^^-- 
fna  tbe  doty  <J»f  lta«WH«f  wi«trtl 
0^1^  tat  ho  reftwedliooCioe,  aa  har* 
SJfcKiidvt^dbyCmor,  Itwji 

Wmism  Whitehead,  who  «ii  mm 
(be  afiprobation  of  Gray  fcr  tlie  Wl- 

^^  ^lith  -.viiicti  he  occjudooalty  per* 

1^,  k.     What  now  apT>r«rs 

\    in  \VliUiliead\s  odcJ 

i  lodierowrt  p*^rplex- 

ririm  wnr.     At  the 

I  J*,  is  the  iiidip^nant 

-t,  rrmfi^^^nt  in  tbej^O 

tbteatio-i 


mo 
lihi 
ky 
flr?i 

ae*'!' 
of  th*>  1. 
BC  tbc 
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LaurdM  mmd  lamt^Ots, 
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moDi.  As  tli63r  grow  more  and  iiMMrd 
obstinate,  be  beooates  the  pathetic 
BBmomtomt  with  those  mmataral 
children^  and  ooaxea  them  to  be  good 
hoja.  Whem  aay  aews  of  ancceas  to 
the  Biitiah  anas  haa  arrived,  he 
aaanta  the  high  horae  again,  a»d 
givea  the  Yankees  hard  words,  bat 
BOt  widMnt  magnanimons  hints  thai 
the  gates  of  mercy  are  not  quite  closed 
to  T^entaaoe.  Beverses  come,  and 
he  cooaoles  ^e  king.  Matten  grow 
wone,  aad  he  is  at  his  wit's-end.  At 
bst  the  straggle  is  orer ;  he  aooom- 
nodatea  himself  to  the  napieasaiit 
veoeasity  of  the  case,  and  smgs  the 
blessings  of  peace  and  coooonL 

Lnareate  odea,  good  or  foad»  are 
aiwvfs  fiur  game  for  squibs.  White- 
head had  has  ^lare  of  ridioole,  bat  he 
had  BMn  oovrsge  than  Gny:,  who 
was  so  painfidij  aflicted  bj  the  paro- 
dies of  Lloyd  and  Coieiaan,  that  he 
almost  resolved  to  forswear  poetry. 
Whitehead  retorted  on  his  assailants 
with  easy  good-humom',  in  "  An  Apo- 
logy for  aM  Laureates,  past,  present, 
and  to  come,"  beginning, 

*^  Ye  Billr  dogf,  -wfaoM  lakUfmK  \mj% 

Attend,  like  satellites,  on  Bays, 

And  still  with  added  lumber  load 

Each  birth-daj  and  each  new-year  o^e, 

Why  will  ye  strive  to  be  severe  ? 

In  pl^  toyomrMJma  fartaw  ; 

Nor  let  the  maHmf^  pohlic  see 

What  BBzobeis  wnto  laa  wqim  than  he.^* 

^md  ending, 

^  To  lAttffwfees  k  JM>  pitj  dno. 
Encumbered  with  a  thousand  dogs  ? 
X\n.  very  snre  fbey  nity  you, 
Ye  mliiest  #f  silly  «og8.'* 

The  next  lavupeate,  Thomas  Warton, 
the  historiau  of  English  poetry,  is  too 
well  known  and  appreciated  te  require 
any  lengtbeiied  notioe  here.  In  1747 
and  174a  be  held  the  appointment  of 
lamreaied  poet,  to  which  he  was  inaa- 
gorated,  aooording  to  the  ancient  ens- 
torn,  in  tJhe  common-room  of  Trinity 
Cotiege,  Oxford.  His  duty  was  te 
oefebrate  a  My  chosen  as  hidy  patro- 
ness, and  Warton  performed  his  task 
crowxked  with  a  wreath  of  laurel.  In 
1767,  he  waseleeted  professorof  poetry, 
■as  hu  Cither  had  formerly  been  in  the 
same  nsivecssty.  On  the  demise  of 
Whitehead  hi  1785,  the  laareateship 
was  eottftoed  on  ham  by  ooatiniaMi  of 
Clooqge  Oto  XhM.    Ho  was  qniued 


as  his  predeeessor  had  been,  and,  lii^ 
hisL,  laoghed  at  the  jesters ;  and  he 
gradually  tamed  then-  acotiSi  to  appro- 
bation by  his  equanimity  and  the 
merit  of  his  performanoes.  Warton 
had  not  only  the  wit  to  be  diverted 
by  probationary  odes  in  mockery  of 
hisowB,  which  he  Taloed  at  less  than 
they  were  worth,  but  he  had  temper 
to  endnre  the  malignant  scorrility  of 
Ritson,  in  reference  to  more  important 
laboars,  with  no  severer  remark  than 
\}MJiheff9A%ldm€k'lettereddog,  Apor- 
tion  of  his  later  days  was  devoted  to  a 
labour  of  knre —  an  edition  of  the 
javienile  poems  of  Milton,  with  oopiona 
notes.  Though  of  sedentary  college 
habits,  and  a  fi^ee  liver,  he  enjoyed 
vigorona  health  to  the  age  of  62 :  ho 
then  broke  down.  He  went  to  Bath 
with  the  gont,  and  retnmod,  mb  he 
thought,  in  an  improv^ed  ooaditian. 
The  oveoing  of  May  20,  1790,  fae 
passed  choerfully  in  tiMOommoa-POOOX, 
but,  before  midnight,  he  was  stricken 
with  paralysis,  and  the  next  day  he 
was  a  corpse. 
Henry  James  Pye,  who  was  of  a  family 
of  which  the  founder  is  stated  to  have 
come  to  England  with  the  Conqueror, 
was  likewise  representative,  by  the  fe- 
male Ikie,  of  the  patriot  Hampden.  In 
1784,  he  was  returned  to  parliament 
as  member  for  Beitshtre.  Bnt  the 
expense  of  tiie  oontest  mined  hisi, 
and  he  w«s  obliged  to  seil  his  estate ; 
andevcntherdendersaUryof  a  laureate 
was  not  nnaooeptable  when  it  fell  in 
his  way.  Besides  his  official  odes,  he 
prodoced  numerous  works,  ^ic,  dra- 
matic, and  lyric,  and  also  pnbiidied 
several  translations,  and  a  corrected 
edition  of  fVaBos's  Horace.  The 
reader  will  be  content  if  we  pass  all 
these  with  the  reiaark  that  he  was  « 
respectable  writer,  a  good  London 
police-magistrate,  and  an  honourable 
gentleman  in  a  less  equivocal  sense 
than  the  pailiamentary  styie.  Aa 
factor  of  annual  odes  ior  the  court,  he 
was,  <^  course,  scorvily  used  by  the 
wags.  The  joke  on  ^^  Pindar,  Pye,  et 
parvns  Pybaa,"  was  onee  in  every 
body's  BMmtfa.  He  died  in  1813,  and 
was  sooeeeded  by 

Robert  Sonthey,  who  held  the  offioe 
for  thuty  years;  and  this  prokmged 
tenure  of  it,  still  longer  than  €ibber*s, 
by  m  nan  of  nnhnpeaehabie  worth  and 
distiognisfaed  genins,  is  «  happy  set-eif 
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against  the  disgrace  which  frightened 
Gray,  and  made  him  refase  it.  The 
concession  proposed  to  Gray,  that  he 
should  write  only  when  and  what  he 
chose,  was  also  yirtually,  though  not 
formally,  yielded  to  Southey.  "  The 
performance  of  the  annual  odes,"  he 
says,  '^  had  been  suspended  from  the 
time  of  George  the  Third's  illness  in 
1810,  and  fell  completely  into  disuse. 
Thus  terminated  a  custom  more  hon- 
oured in  the  breach  than  the  obser- 
yance.'*  How  is  it  that  we  have  yet 
no  biography  of  Southey  ?  It  is  ru- 
moured that  his  only  surviving  son, 
the  Reverend  Cnthbert  Southey,  has 
one  in  preparation.  We  hope  that  the 
report  is  true,  and  that  it  will  contain 
abundance  of  his  father's  delightful 
letters,  and  be  published  soon.  Bis 
dot  qui  cito  dot, — that  is,  not  that  a 
book  should  be  got  up  in  a  hurry,  but 
that,  after  a  delay  of  five  years,  the 
reasonable    expectation    of    Robert 


Southey's  admirers  and  regretters 
should  be  now  promptly  gratified. 
We  began  with  the  earliest  of  laureates 
and  the  latest, — Apollo  and  the  vene- 
rable Wordsworth, — and  with  then^ 
we  will  conclude.  In  a  snug  nook, 
sheltered  from  the  north  and  east 
winds  by  Helvellyn  and  Fairfield^ 
Wordsworth  has  for  many  years  cul- 
tivated his  own  laurels  with  success, 
till  he  is  absolutely  imbowered  in  them. 
The  original  slip,  firom  which  all  this 
throng  of  greenery  has  sprung,  is  said 
to  have  been  a  cutting  from  a  scion  of 
the  bay-tree  planted  by  Petrarch  at 
the  tomb  of  Virgil,  whicSh  tree  was  un- 
questionably derived  from  the  undying 
root  of  that  which  supplied  leaves  for 
the  garland  of  Apollo,  and  assuaged 
the  divinity  of  his  brow,  when,  as  we 
reminded  the  reader  at  our  outset  on 
this  ramble,  he  hired  himself  as  poet- 
laureate  to  King  Admetns,  on  a  daily 
stipend  of  a  homf  ul  of  milk. 


THE  HORSE-DEALER — A  TALE  OF  DENMARK. 


BT  CHRISTIAN  WIMTHBR. 


The  King  of  Sweden,  Charles  X., 
lay  with  his  army  before  Copenhagen. 
His  generals,  the  young  Prince  of 
Sulzbach  and  Count  Steenbock,  be- 
sieged the  city,  and  his  troops  showed 
themselves  worthy  sons  of  the  famous 
Thirty  Years'  War.  The  system  of 
cruelty  and  extortion  that  had  char- 
acterised their  Polish  and  German 
campaigns  was  renewed  in  Denmark, 
and  with  the  greater  fierceness  that 
national  antipathy  served  at  once  as 
pretext  and  stimulus  to  the  soldier's 
lust  of  blood  and  plunder.  And  thus 
was  it  that  upon  the  island  of  Funen 
scenes  were  enacted,  whose  frightful 
record,  handed  down  by  history,  now 
appears  scarcely  credible.  Men  and 
women,  priests  and  laymen,  old  and 
young,  the  humble  and  the  illustrious, 
were  subjected  to  the  grossest  ill- 
treatment,  either  to  extort  money,  or 
as  punishment  for  not  possessing  it. 
Amongst  the  Danes  themselves  mutual 
fear  and  mistrust  existed ;  for  indivi- 
duals were  not  wanting  who,  through 
fear,  or  in  hope   of  profit,  played 


openly  or  secretly  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  And,  to  add  to  the  deso- 
lation the  Swedes  brought  with  them, 
the  inhabitants  had  scarcely  yet  re- 
covered the  ravages  of  apesdlence, 
which  had  disappeared  from  their 
shores  but  a  few  years  previously. 
Whetiier  it  was  the  king's  absence 
from  the  island,  or  a  notion  in  the 
Swedes'  mind  that  they  would  soon 
have  to  leave  the  country,  which  ren* 
dered  the  soldiery  so  unbridled  in 
their  excesses,  certain  it  is,  that  the 
scourge  of  war  made  itself  more  se* 
verely  felt  than  ever  towards  the  end 
of  the  year  1659.  The  doubtful  sort 
of  succour  fl^rded  by  the  Dutch 
fleet  was  chiefly  confined  to  Zealand, 
and  it  was  small  consolation  to  the 
people  of  Funen  to  see  the  proud  ships 
of  the  rich  republic  cruising  in  the 
Belt  and  Catt^t.  The  scanty  intel- 
ligence from  we  capital,  wMch  in 
snmmer  some  bold  boatman  occasion- 
ally brought  over,  was  not  always  to 
be  relied  upon,  seldom  or  never  satis- 
factory, and  ceased  altogether  wheiir 
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winter  came,  and  dark  and  stonnj 
nights  rendered  the  navi^tlon  be- 
tween the  islands  impracticable  for 
small  craft. 

At  a  moderate  distance  from  the 
town  of  Nyeborg,  on  the  east  coast 
of  Fnnen,  stands  the  village  of  Vind- 
ing,  one  of  whose  richest  inhabitants, 
at  the  tune  of  the  Swedish  occupation, 
was  a  certain  Thor  Hansen.  He  had 
a  son,  called,  of  course,  Hans  Thor- 
•en — for  in  that  country  the  names  of 
the  peasants  are  like  a  pair  of  gloves, 
which,  when  turned  inside  out,  change 
their  places,  so  that  the  right  becomes 
the  left  and  the  left  the  right;  and 
with  this  transposition  names  are 
handed  down  from  generation  to 
generation,  never  becoming  out  of 
fashion.  In  Thor  Hansen's  house 
dwelt  a  young  gb^,  a  distant  relative 
of  his  own ;  and  although  Christina's 
sole  dowiy  was  her  pretty  cherry- 
cheeked  countenance,  and  her  comely 
healthy  person,  he  had  preferred  her 
to  all  others  for  his  daughter-in-law. 
Many  might  marvel  at  such  a  choice, 
especially  those  who  know  that  the 
Danish  peasant  is  at  least  as  proud  of 
his  hide  of  land  and  nook  of  garden  as 
the  noble  of  his  wide  estates,  or  the 
wealthy  merchant  of  his  well-stored 
warehouses,  and  that  marriages,  un- 
suitable in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view, 
are  as  rare  in  that  country  as  m  any 
other  m  the  worid.  But  on  this  head 
Thor  Hansen  thought  differently  from 
his  fellows.  He  saw  that  Christina 
was  a  smart  active  girl,  who,  young 
though  she  was,  had  kept  his  house 
after  his  wife's  death  ^ith  all  care 
and  industry,  had  milked  his  cows, 
cooked  his  oatmeal,  and  spun  his  flax. 
As  to  the  son  Hans,  of  nothing  in  the 
world  was  he  more  desirous  than  to 
get  Christina  for  his  wife ;  and  Chris- 
tina, when  father  and  son  opened 
their  minds  to  her,  could  scarcely 
answer  for  joy.  Thus  all  were  agreed, 
and  the  old  man  ahready  thought  of 
making  over  his  laud  to  his  son,  and 
of  settling  down  to  pass  the  rest  of  his 
days  in  peace  and  the  chimney  comer. 
The  wedding-day  was  fixed,  the  fish 
and  saffron  for  the  soup  were  pur- 
chased, when  suddenly  the  Swede  ar- 
rived. This  unexpected  and  unwel- 
come intrusion  disturbed  the  plans  of 
many.  With  lamentation  throughout 
the  land,  few  thought  of  Joy  and 


merry-making ;  and  a  wedding,  essen- 
tially the  most  joyous  of  festivals, 
would  have  been  out  of  keeping  with 
the  universal  misery.  Partly  influ- 
enced by  a  feeling  of  this  kind,  and 
partly  by  other  circumstances,  old 
Thor  Hansen  resolved  to  postpone 
the  projected  marriage,  and  the  young 
people  silently  acquiesced. 

Amidst  the  general  misery  and 
suffering,  Thor  Hansen  might  be  con- 
sidered highly  favoured,  as  compared 
with  many  others.  For  sergeant 
Jon  Svartberg,  of  the  first  regiment 
of  Finland  horse,  who  had  quartered 
himself  upon  the  best  house  in  the 
village,  namely,  upon  that  of  Hansen, 
was  milder-mannered  and  of  gentler 
heart  than  the  majority  of  his  brethren 
in  arms.  Not  but  that  he  did  honour 
to  his  military  schooling  in  Germany 
and  Poland,  and  resembled  a  bear 
far  oftener  than  a  lamb :  he  required 
much,  and  exacted  it  rigorously ;  but 
still  there  was  a  limit  to  his  demands, 
and  when  these  were  complied  with, 
the  persons  he  was  quartered  upon 
had  not  to  fear  the  wanton  torments 
and  ill  treatment  which  drive  the 
oppressed  to  despair.  The  smart 
young  sergeant  certainly  deemed  him- 
self the  first  person  in  the  house,  and 
expected  to  be  treated  as  such ;  but^ 
that  conceded,  he  asked  no  more. 
He  stood  up  for  what  he  considered 
his  rights,  and  no  one  must  infringe 
upon  them.  One  quality  he  had, 
which  perhaps  contributed  to  soften 
and  humanise  his  nature — he  was  a 
devoted  admirer  of  the  gentler  sex. 
Nor  was  he  deficient  in  the  qualities 
that  frequently  find  favour  with 
women.  A  handsome  well-grown 
fellow  with  golden  hair,  and  a  fresh 
complexion,  somewhat  weathered  by 
campaigns ;  his  lofty  leathern  helmet^ 
his  blue  facings  and  broad  yellow 
bandolier,  with  brightly  burnished 
buckles,  his  tall  boots  and  jiugltog 
spurs,  became  him  well;  in  manner 
he  was  frank  and  joyous,  and  when 
he  laughed,  which  was  often  and 
loud,  a  row  of  ivoiy  teeth  showed 
themselves  beneath  his  light  brown 
beard,  and  his  blue  eyes  had  a  bold  and 
amorous  sparkle.  Confident  in  these 
various  recommendations,  which  had 
perhaps  already,  in  other  countries^ 
prociued  him  the  favour  of  the  fair, 
Svartberg  cherished  the  notion  of  his 
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inWfieilnUty,  md  flattered  himself 
he  had  bat  to  appear  to  overcome  «I1 
dyads  and  oonqner  all  hearts.  That 
be  had  completely  gained  that  of 
Christina,  said  that  it  was  ready  at 
any  moment  to  beat  the  chamade  and 
surrender  at  discredon,  he  did  not 
for  am  instast  dovbt.  To  say  nothing 
of  his  personal  recommendations,  he 
had  ner^,  during  the  whole  time  he 
had  been  master  in  Thor  Hansen's 
honse,  seen  the  least  sign  of  a  rival. 
This  arose  ^xxn  the  oircimstaaee  that 
Hans  and  Christina  had  ke^  their 
engagement  a  secret  from  the  soidier, 
as  if  some  instiact  or  internal  roioe 
had  told  them  that  his  acquaintance 
with  it  might  prove  for  them  the 
aonrce  of  great  vexation  and  sufier- 
ing.  To  maintaiaL  the  disguise,  how- 
ever, was  no  easy  or  picasaat  task. 
Many  comnder  it  a  very  hard  case 
when  two  lovers  are  prevented*  see- 
ing each  other  as  often  as  they  wish ; 
bst  how  mnch  nnve  patafui  must  it 
be  to  have  to  feign  eokhiess  in  pre- 
senee  of  a  third  person,  and  en  his 
neoount  ?  The  yonag  people  feit  that 
tiie  innoeent  fiuntliarities  of  betrothed 
loveis  would  haFe  been  highly  dis- 
pleasing to  the  enamoured  Swede, — 
and  deeply  enamoured  he  was,  mm 
none,  having  eyes,  could  fail  to  see. 
So  Hans  and  Christina  were  &in  to 
be  on  their  guard,  except  at  such 
hones  as  the  seiigeant  was  on  duty, 
or  wlien  they  worked  together  in  fnm. 
orgaiden.  When  Svartheiig  was  at 
home,  be  waseontimually  after  Chris- 
iinm  paying  her  compfanents,  entting 
jokes,  taking  her  by  the  chin,  eat(^- 
ing  her  round  the  waist  and  makmg 
her  waits  round  tiie  room,  stealing 
her  flippers  as  she  sat  spinning,  and 
playing  other  witty  pranks  of  a  simi- 
ifpr  kind. 
'It was  a  ItTovember  evenmg,  and 
ibr  tiioee  acquainted  with  that,  season 
in  the  island  of  Funen,  it  is  umieees- 
aary  to  say  that  the  night  was  a 
rou^  one.  The  gale  drove  black 
masses  of  deads  across  the  sky,  and 
loared  and  whistled  through  the  small 
thicket,  composed  of  a  score  of  vene- 
cable  oak  tiees  mingled  with  hacel 
bnsbes,  that  grew  at  a  abort  distance 
from  Thor  Hansen's  litUe  garden.  At 
that  tioM  there  was  stiU  a  great  deal 
of  oak  and  beach  timber  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  l^yebovg,  of  which  now 


scarce  a  vestige  rteaim;  and  this 
small  gronp  of  trees,  b<yvnded  on  the 
north  by  a  livnlet,  lay  within  the 
limits  of  the  old  man's  faraou  Al- 
though the  night  was  dreary  and 
cheerless  out  of  doors,  it  was  warm 
and  snug  in  Thor  Hansen's  oottage. 
Thor  himself  sat  on  one  ^de  the  huge 
fiieplnee,  eomfortafaiy  sunk  hi  an  old 
enshioned  chair;  <^[ipo6tte  to  him 
Christbui  had  taken  her  station,  and 
was  hnsy  with  her  distaff.  Between 
them  hung  a  large  four-cornered  iron 
lantein;  and  upon  the  end  of  a  bench 
Hans  had  seated  hhnsel^  insuch  a 
positkm  that  he  eouAd  conveniently 
ttnow  his  arm  romd  the  yoong  girl's 
waist.  Moreover,  his  cheek  rested 
upon  her  shonUer,  and  m  this  agxee- 
able  attitnde  he  kept  np  an  ineeasant 
whispering,  only  interrupting  the 
stream  sf  his  volnbility  to  snatch  an 
oocasionid  kiss  freoa  her  ruddy  cheek. 
•  ^Bnt  how  know  yon  all  tiut« 
Hans?"  said  Ue  snaMften,  who  for 
some  time  had  listened  with  deep 
attentk)u  to  her fetor'a  woods.  *'  Who 
taUyon?" 

"Not  00  iond,  darliBgr  replied 
Hans;  ^I  do  not  want  the  old  bmoi 
to  hear  it  yet :  the  thing  is  unoertaio, 
and  the  result  still  more  00.  Mylal^er 
beoemes  each  day  more  anriana,  so 
that  I  am  nhneet  uneasy  lest  in  his 
terror  he  ahoidd  himself  throw  yon 
mto  the  aioM  of  the  nocnraed  Swede, 
If  things  looked  danferoua.'' 

^The  aocmned  Swede?"  repeated 
Christina;  "^hedeserfos  nettheword 
at  year  hands.  He  ktu  done  us 
mnch  service,  and  no  harm.  Vfhml 
thmk  of  my  mnele'B  two  poor  ciris, 
and  of  the  many  others  who  nave 
i^ared  their  lot,  Ideem  myself  most 
lucky,  and  so  should  you,  that  oar 
roof  covers  so  gentle  a  foe.*' 

^  Certainly,^' repiied  Hans.  ^' Grod 
knows,  I  do  think  myself  lucky,  and 
wish  Svartberg  no  manner  of  harm 
ui  the  main^  tat,  on  the  contrary, 
every  thing  that  is  good,  save  and 
except  yooreelf.  Bnt  listen  father. 
Ifoaintins  afternoon  with  a  eouple 
of  peaaanta  fiom  the  plam ;  tiiey  had 
stopped  at  Om  pnbMc-honse  to  bait, 
and  had  been  dohig  work  for  Count 
Steenbock.  Whilst  tiie  dragoons, 
whem  i^  aeoompanied  wiA  thetr 
carts,  sat  and  dnnk  in  die  tavern,  I 
got  into  diiooune  Willi  these  tm  men. 
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I  had  BOtieed  I^kh  wliispermg  toge- 
ther, and  looking  carefaU  j  a^ot  thoa, 
Mid  feftt  Bore  there  was  flOBethmg  np^ 
— Mmething  l^ey  knew  of,  and  which 
the  Swede  did  not.  I  qnestionfid  the 
oUest  of  tfaem,  and  at  last  he  told  me 
tiiat  the  tmnwtr  of  powerful  aad 
speedy  ■necemr  was  abroad  in  the 
conn  try :  he  had  his  information  iMse 
partioi^aify  irvm  Martm  Thy;  he 
had  seen  Uai  mot  iar  from  flie  Oden- 
see,  standing  at  a  forge,  aad  bargain- 
ing with  Swedish  cficers  jdnnt  s 
horee.'' 

^  Martaa  Thy,  say  yon?'*  cried 
ChrisMu ;  ^'  he  »  sick  hi  hed." 

^'  Nemr  mind  that,  dariingJ  Ym 
dont  know  Martifi ;  he  can  he  siek 
aad  wen  at  the  eame  tine,  j«t  as  he 
pleases.  At  this  moment  his  health 
10  as  geod  as  yomri ;  and  if  this  fed 
cheek  does  not  tie,  yon  a»  as  tnak 
as  «  fish.  Or  heire  my  kkses  aiade 
yoirefaeeksooed?  C<Nne,ietmekiai 
the  ether." 

^  Jfonsense,  Hans !  be  qniet ;  tha 
old  man  hears  yoa,"  whi/qpered  Chris- 
tina,  warding  off  with  her  «aa  the 
threatened  sidntatioB. 

''  What  is  that  aboirt  Martin  Tliyt" 
inqnired  Tbor  Hansea  front  beyoad 
ihe  fire.  Wltiiewt  waiting  an  ansBmer 
to  his  qfaeetioa,  he  sat  np  in  hii  ehek,. 
and  anxioraly  Ustened.  ^'  What  k 
diat?»  heeaid.  ^' Who  cases  at  this 
hoar  ef  night?  Svartbeig  it  cannot 
be ;  Us  gaard  is  noit  yet  eror.  Eoa 
cot,  Haas,  and  see  who  ttis." 

Thp  sea  left  the  room,  aad  m  the 
BKjaieat  ml  silenee  that  easaed  the 
yard-  dog  barked  loudly,  aad  the  tramp 
andna^of  a  horse  were  heavd.  Af- 
ter brief  4elay,  Hans  re-entered  Ihe 
apartneat,  aoeompaned  liy  aaothar 


"*  Yes,  yes,  fians,''said  Ite 
ger^  **  yaaaK  a  very  good  lad,  bat 
that  is  a  matter  I  anderstand  better 
than  yea  do.  Black  Captam  is  as 
good  a  beast  as  a  honemaa  need  wash 
to  cross." 

"^Maybev'r^edHans;  ''bntat 
present  he  is  lane,  if  not  hip-shot.*' 

"  Thsak  ye,  frked,"  reytied  the 
stranger,  warmly.  **  I  expect  yaa 
are  a  jnd^e.  Atriie  weary  aad  foot- 
sore he  any  be.  ifiehashadaheanry 
day's  work,  and  drags  a  little  wJthoEM 
leg.  BatBO  matter.  The  peaoe  of 
CM  aad  •   geai  meomg  to   this 


hoase,'*  eoatinnedhe,  tanung  toTbor 
Hansea  and  taking  Ms  head.  "^  Dog's* 
weather  this,"  he  afibded,  as  hekncwk- 
ed  the  water  from  his  broad-brimmed 
ronad  hat  <ill  ^  streamed  orer  <hfl 
ioer,  aad  passed  both  hands  over  his 
thick  eydjmrs  aad  black  bnshy  haor. 
'^  I  am  wet  to  the  very  akm,  and  as 
stiff  and  weary  as  an  old  pknigh- 
horse  tiiat  can  no  longer  follow  tha 
fianrow.  With  yonr  permission  !  "-^ 
and  so  saying,  he  seated  himself  by 
the  taUe,  oa  the  end  of  the  wooden 
bench.  He  was  a  little,  broad-shoni- 
dcved  man,  with  an  anasnal  qnaatitw 
of  long  hair  npon  his  head,  and  witik 
smaU  fimeiy  black  eyes,  shaded  by 
pnofeethig  brews.  He  wore  a  pea« 
sant's  jerkin  of  •oeacss  brewa  wooUea 
stv^  and  carried  his  whip,  the  end  ei 
whose  lash  was  tied  to  the  haadlai 
aiang  aorsss  his  broad  hack,  as  m 
f0wier  carries  his  ^na. 

^  Whence  so  late,  Martm  Thy?  ** 
qaoth  Thor  Haasea,  with  a  eariona 
g^aaoe  at  Ibe  new-comer. 

^  Direotfrom  Middelfiifart,''  sepliei 
the  horse-deaier  in  a  so^sessed  votee» 
"^  IwonU  speak  with  fiergeant  Svart- 
beiig  befope  I  ^  to  bed,  aad  iheaeiar^ 
bavie  I  ridden  atraight  ap  here.  The 
wanhipAil  seigesnt  is  doabdess  at 
biam?"  he  adM,  birt  with  an  eK- 
presnsa  of  «oaBlaBaiice  as  if  he  wish- 
ed  the  ^sntnay.  On  reoeiying  tiifl 
assaraiice  that  fi^rtbeiig  was  «dt,  amd 
Botexpeeted  back  Isr  two  or  thf«0 
haors,  Martin  Thy  peeped  cantioBsly 
into  the  best  hed-chaaober,  whioh  the 
Swede  occapied,  then  into  the  kitdfaea 
and  court ;  aad  having  at  last  isHy 
satisfied  himsdf  timt  the  pensa  he 
inqnioed  aboat  was  leally  ahsent,  he 
patted  his  whip  «>wr  his  liead,  aad 
t^rew  it  wukaaAy  down  apea  the 
floor. 

^'  I  may  speak  then,  and  teU  yoa 
the  aews,"  lie  said,  tfaniatiag  both 
hands  inele  tbe  breast  of  Mb  deidAet, 
and  standag,  with  his  short,  strong 
legs  apart,  coiosaas-fashioaL,  in  the 
aiid<»eof  the  floor.  ^  I  weaut  to  Mid- 
delfiOvt  in  a  hMky  boar.  Eyiery  fiiee 
was  joyM,  and  einery  month  faU  of 
leports  of  a  freat  and  iaunediate  snc- 
ocar^  with  which  we  should  drive  tbe 
Swedes  eat  ef  the  country;  aad  ca 
l^is  side  tha  Odeosee  I  heard  tiie 
Swedes  themselivestaik  of  ft.  Foraijr 
paitlteas  BOt  adsaidJd)OBt  the  float- 


pter,  and  my  infonnatton  is  of  the  best. 
1  was  np  there,  bargaimog  with  the 
Swedish  Kittme Later  Kron  for  his  gray 
mare,  aad  doctoring  one  of  his  troop- 
horees  which  had  broken  its  fore-foot, 
and  I  heard  the  gossip  of  the  grooms 
and  soldiers,  ana  all  maimer  of  ca- 
rious stories." 

*'  Of  conroe,*'  said  Thor  Hansen, 
.  shaking  his  head  incredulously  ;  ^^  if 
Hies  were   Latin,    I  too  might   torn 
preaclior.*^ 

The  horse -jockey  looked  Hansen 
,  })ard  in  the  face,  whilst  the  yonng 
Kpeople  exchanged  ^gos  of  intelli- 
[gence. 

*  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  neiglibour," 
'  continued  Thy  ;  *^  I  am  a  tolerably 
well  •  broken  "nag,  and  can  keep  "a 
straight  road  of  my  own.  There's 
no  shying  or  starabling  in  me — I  go  a 
steady  even  trot,  and  aint  vicious,  so 
you  may  take  my  word  when  I  give 
it.  Yes,"  added  he,  slowly  and  sig- 
nificantly, and  with  a  glance  at 
Christina,  **  it  might  well  happen 
that  others  besides  yourself  found 
cause  to  repent  your  mistrust." 

At  these  words  the  old  man  grew 
thoughtful,  and  Ustened  attentively. 

**  Have  you  not  heard  of  the  many 

pretty  coantry  lasses  made  to  sen'c 

this  year  at  Raskenbjerg,  when  yonng 

Connt  Magnus  lay  there  in  quarters? 

Know  ye  not  how  it  fared  there  with 

your    own    wife's    nieces?     If   you 

fancy  they  left  the  place  as  they  went 

j  to  it,  you  are  mightily  mistaken.    The 

I  Swede  does  not  handle  such  wares  so 

>  tenderly.      Connt  lifagnas    has  his 

spies    every  where — he  well  knows 

Wbom  to  choose  for  such  work ;  your 

house  may  have  its  tuni.    The  girl 

htm  a  comely  face  and  a  white  neck, 

a  rsmart  walk  and  a  bright  eye,  and 

t  those  are  tiard  to  hide  at  this  time, 

land  in  this  island/- 

^  Nonsense  I  **  said  Thor  Hansen. 

^*More   noise  than   mischief.     And 

rbo  would  do  os  so  ill  a  turn  ?  ^^ 

^^I  name  no  names,^'  replied  the 

[Ikorse-dealer.     *'You   know  him  as 

as  I  do.    But  I  have  a  means  of 

ting  yon  and  Ch  rlst  i  na  from  him , 

iind  all   other    blood -hounds  of  his 

I  breed*     If  you  are  wise  you  will  avail 

r  of  it.     Give  her  me  to  wife. 

Ud  when    any  look  after  her,  tell 

ahe  l8  Martin  Thy's  betrothed, 

I  yon  will  soon  see  the  difference  1 


What  boots  it  that  I  wear  silver  but- 
tons on  my  doublet,  and  may  soon 
wear  gold  ones  ?  what  avails  it  that 
I  own  fields  and  garden,  cows  and 
horses,  if  I  have  not  a  nice  young 
wife  to  share  my  prosperity  ?  She 
will  be  weU  cared  lx>r«  and  aa  com* 
fortable  as  if  ehe  lay  in  Abraham's 
bosom." 

"He  is  old  enough,  certainly,'* 
mnttered  Hans  with  a  sniile. 

"Hans,  my  boy, just  run  out  and 
give  Black  Captain  a  handful  of  hay, 
will  you?  Go,  my  son,  go.''  Hans 
obeyed,  and  Martin  continued,  "  I 
have  only  this  to  tell  you ;  bcwyire  of 
the  sergeant  I  Trust  him  not ! 
Svartberg  means  the  maiden  no  good. 
Do  not  ask  how  I  know  it,  but  the 
fact  is  certain.  Do  as  you  like^ 
however.  If  you  have  courage  U> 
risk  it,  you  are  right  to  do  so." 

"  Ay^  but  what  would  poor  Hans 
say  ?  "  quoth  the  old  man  musingly. 

"Hans!"  cried  the  horse-dealer^ 
much  surprised ;  "  I  thought  it  was 
all  oflf,  long  ago,  between  Hans  and 
Christina.  They  never  whinny  after 
each  other,  and  she  seems  ready  to 
lash  out  whenever  he  comes  near 
hen"  He  paused  for  a  minute,  and 
then  drew  Thor  Hansen  aside,  and 
^poke  to  him  in  an  under  tone.  ^  "  It 
is  only  for  appearance  sake,"  said  he; 
"yon  don't  suppose  I  am  serious? 
A  rusty  old  roadster  like  myself 
would  never  suit  to  run  in  harnesa 
with  so  frisky  a  filly.  What  say 
you,  my  child  ?  Will  you  not  for  a 
while  make  believe  to  be  Martin 
Thy's  sweetheart?" 

"  Have  done  with  such  nonsense," 
said  the  yoimg  girl,  repulsing  the 
Jockey *8  advances.  He  ran  round 
the  room  after  her,  caught,  and 
would  have  kissed  her,  but  she  slip- 
ped through  his  hands  Eke  an  eel, 
and  made  for  the  kitchen.  Just  then 
the  door  opened,  and  Sergeant  Svart- 
berg, who  had  entered  the  court  un- 
heard, strode  into  the  room,  his 
heavy  steel  spurs  jingling  at  every 
step.  The  sort  of  scuffle  between 
the  young  girl  and  the  horse*dealer 
attracted  his  notice. 

**  AVhat's  up  now,  lo  the  devU*a 
name  ?''  he  cried,  taking  off  hie  heavy 
helmet. 

"  Nothing,  sergeant,"  replied  Mmr- 
tin   Thy,  in   no  w>^  disconcerted. 
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**  A  yerj  small  matter,  at  least.  I 
wanted  to  steal  the  first  kiss  from  my 
bride  that  is  to  be,  and  she  would  not 
allow  it." 

"  Yonr  bride,  fat- paunch !  "  cried 
Svartbera  in  extreme  wonderment ; 
"what  Uie  devil  is  all  this?  This 
will  never  do.  Harkve,  old  currj- 
comb,  no  one  has  a  right  to  take  any 
thiog  here,  not  so  much  as  a  kiss, 
without  my  leave.    D'ye  hear  that  ?" 

"  Gently,  gently,"  retorted  Martin 
Thy  in  a  jesting  tone ;  "  I  am  cer- 
tainly a  mere  David  in  comparison 
with  such  a  Goliath  as  you,  but  I  am 
more  active  than  I  look — can  jump 
higher  than  any  one  would  think — 
high  enough,  perhaps,  to  catch  you 
by  the  flaxen  curls  upon  your  fore- 
head, if  you  meddle  with  the  best 
horse  in  my  stable.  But  you  can 
take  a  joke,  sergeant  dear?"  con- 
cluded he,  with  a  sly  side-glanee  at 
the  Swede. 

**  No,  no,  jockey,  not  I  indeed,  — 
you  are  a  deal  too  cunning  for  me, — 
one  never  finds  you  where  one  leaves 
you.  When  I  sent  for  you  the  other 
day  for  my  horse,  they  said  you  were 
sick,  but  it  seems  you  were  on  the 
road.    Where  have  you  been  ?  " 

"  Westward,"  replied  the  horse- 
dealer  quietly,  "  on  my  own  honest  busi- 
ness. I  came  home  this  evening,  and 
the  first  person  I  cared  to  see  was  my 
little  girl  here — besides  that,  I  have  a 
word  or  two  to  say  to  the  worshipful 
sergeant." 

"To  me?  Come  then,  and  be 
quick  about  it,  and  have  a  care  that 
my  sabre  does  not  take  a  fancy  to 
speak  a  word  or  two  to  your  shoul- 
ders." And  with  this  uncivil  warning, 
Svartberg  took  the  little  man  by  the 
collar,  and  pushed  him  before  him  into 
the  adjoining  room. 

Thor  Hansen  and  the  young  people 
had  listened  in  silence  to  this  short 
and  sharp  dialogue.  Out  of  prudence 
they  abstained  from  interrupting  the 
horse-dealer,  although  his  bold  asser- 
tions were  not  very  pleasing  to  them. 
Now  they  stood  embarrassed  and  at- 
tentive, trying  to  catch  something  of 
what  passed  in  the  next  apartment, 
— ^but  without  success,  for  the  Swede 
and  his  companion  spoke  in  low  tones 
and  in  short  broken  sentences.  In  a 
short  time  the  two  men  returned  to 
the  sitting-room,  the  horse-dealer's 


countenance  wearing  its  usual  sly 
quick  expression;  the  tall  sergeant 
with  less  decision  in  his  gait,  and  with  a 
mixture  of  vexation  and  mistrust  upon 
his  features.  When  Martin  Thy  took 
his  leave  and  departed,  he  follo\wd 
him  with  a  sort  of  constrained  cour- 
tesy as  far  as  the  courtyard,  and  did 
not  re-enter  the  house  till  the  horse's 
hoofs  were  heard  trotting  along  the 
narrow  road. 

Meanwhile  the  father  and  son  had 
gone  out  to  fodder  the  cattle.  With 
folded  arms  Svartberg  walked  for  a 
while  up  and  down  the  room.  On  a 
sudden  he  stopped  short  in  front  of 
Christina,  who  sat  spinning,  as  usual, 
and  gazed  at  her  long  and  tenderly. 
At  last  he  broke  silence. 

"  Fye  upon  you,  my  pretty  Chris- 
tina!" he  said;  "you  surely  do  not 
seriously  mean  to  throw  yourself 
away  on  yon  black- bearded  monster?" 

"  You  must  not  take  for  earnest  all 
Martin  Thy  says,"  replied  the  maiden, 
blushing ;  ^'  you  know  what  a  strange 
creature  he  is." 

"  Oh  certainly,"  replied  the  soldier 
in  a  sharper  tone,  "  I  know  devilish 
well  what  he  is,  and  I  also  know  what 
I  am  myself.  Better  I  certainly  might 
be;  but  you,  Christina,  your  father 
and  all  belonghjg  to  you,  know  well 
that  I  am  none  of  the  worst." 

"  That  we  do,  Svartberg,  —  you 
have  been  a  help  and  protection  so 
long  as  you  have  dwelt  in  our  house ; 
and,  without  you.  Heaven  knows  how 
it  might  have  fared  with  us." 

**  Once  for  all,  then,  Christina,  tell 
me  how  I  stand  with  you  ;  for  curse 
me  if  I  can  make  out.  You  know  I 
love  you, — I  have  never  concealed  it, 
and  I  did  think  you  looked  kindly 
upon  me;  but  here  comes  this  pot- 
bellied horse-dealer,  and  says  you  are 
to  marry  him !  Tell  me  honestly,  is  it 
true?" 

Whilst  the  young  girl,  with  natm^al 
bashfulness,  hesitated  to  reply  to  this 
home-question,  the  sergeant  seated 
himself  by  her  side,  and,  in  his  softest 
tones  and  sweetest  words,  told  her 
how  ardently  he  loved  her.  He  strove 
to  rouse  her  gratitude  by  reminding 
her  of  the  beneficial  influence  of  his 
presence  in  the  house,  how  he  had  de- 
fended and  saved  her  and  hers  from 
the  plunder  and  ill-treatment  they 
would  otherwise  inevitably  have  suf- 
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th«  httppf  and  prospeiotB  We  thij 
would  l«id  to^fcilier.  If  she  woold  fbl* 
low  Mai  to  Sireden  when  kb  lera  9i 
aerrioa  expired.  He  had  a  tem  te 
HnlfearlUt  he  saki,  and  she  sheiild  Iw 
llii  will  md  its  mislroiB.  Tli€ii  be 
I  his  finger  m  hroad  ^Id  ring, 
hli  turme  tipoQ  k,  Ikiid  endcm- 
Wonsdr  hat  in  tviq,  Io  pfCTiii  upon 
her  Co  accept  it.  And  many  tbatA  b$ 
adttdy  willt  monmM  eanMstneaB*  if 
win  Maatcr  Thy  had  told  him  w«rt 
tni»;  hetrsLTing  ia  his  manner,  ewtk 
time  he  meotiooed  the  laae  of  tiria 
man,  previously  so  imioMermif  to  hte, 
so  nnimuil  reaerre  and  cixciiBBpee^ 
tbiL  At  last,  as  Christina,  akhoogh 
with  eyes  fall  of  teafs^  sUll  penialtd 
in  her  sUenee,  he  roae  firom  hk  saat. 

**  1  have  of>eDed  my  whole  heart  to 
yon,  ChriMina,'*  said  he, ""  and  1  have 
too  good  an  opinion  of  yon  to  suppose 
te  aa  fDstnnt  yon  would,  without 
peefer  thatt  tittle  pimchy 
of  a  Jntlander  to  a  gallant 
smart  soldier  like  myseH 
haps  yoQ  are  afraid  of  yoor  Cathcr  ? 
I  ar  of  TOUT  dwarf  of  a  bridegroom  ?  If 
so,  I  prombe  you  effident  pn^tection. 
I  have  at  Ra6keabjerg''^here  the 
yoong  gni  looked  up  from  her  work 
with  a  terrified  glance,  —  ^'  a  good 
comrade,  who  has  married  a  country* 
woman  of  y oora.  With  your  oonsent, 
I  wiU  coadnet  yon  thither,  and  there 
fon  Bhall  raaaia,  m  all  safbtyr  antH 
we  leave  the  coaaiiy;— aad  that  will 
not  be  long,''  added  be,  ainhiiig  his 
Toloe,  and  with  a  cau^ooi  gtoce 
atoiend  him. 
l!be  mere  name  of  Raskeohjerg  had 
ChrtBtina  on  efTeot  of  whiah 
nQv&  dreamed.  fihe 
^with  a  shudder  af  tie  lalea 
often  beard  related,  and  lO 
the  bofM-dealcr  had  ao  re^ 
lUy  referred.  She  remembered  the 
^MuBt  cordiaUty  with  wbieh  Martin 
Thy  had  prombed  her  protoetioa,  and 
aospoctcd  Svartbef^  of  evil  designs, 
which  he  proposed  carrying  out  by 
eraH  rathor  than  by  violence.  Full  of 
^la  Idea,  she  told  the  eergeant  plainly 
^  ibe  really  waa  betrothed  to 
t^Tby,  entreated  him  to  show 
generoo«t  in  thU  fnatter  as 
had  always  pre  .  d,  and 
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ventaeed  even  to  tell  him,  he 
have  a  very  poor  opinion  of  her  if  he 
thought  to  kad  her  astray  by  honeyed 
words  and  fine  manners.  AM  this  she 
iaii  to  the  young  Swede  ki  phiin 
laognage,  and  in  tooes  earaeatf  al* 
though  geastle ;  aad  the  whole  espiee- 
sion  of  her  comBtenance  and  auuBaer 
gave  evklence  of  so  moch  strength  of 
will  that  Svartberg,  afber  having 
onee  en*  twice  more  paaaioaateLy  eon- 
htned  her  to  t«U  him  the  Iraih  about 
Marfila  Thy — betraying,  each  time  he 
micitinaai  the  aamt^  the  mmc  kind 
of  ceateed  nunoer  aa.beforo — ^graaped 
hdm  aad  aalva,  and  w]thaDeaclani»> 
tloD  of  dtsappoialaieai  and  veaaliea» 
hurried  into  hia  ^artraenft. 

It  bad  raiaed  and  blown  the  cntife 
night,  the  sky  was  gmy  and  Jrearr, 
ti3#  first  gUfBpae  of  dawn  scarce  ap- 
peared in  the  enl.  Christina  bad 
milked  the  cowa^  bat  atill  she  lingered 
in  the  stable  awaiting  her  lover.  Bar 
heart  was  very  heavy ;  the  peace  and 
safety  in  which  the  family  had  hitherto 
lived  seemed  suddenly  to  hare  fled^ 
and  that  she  sboiild  he  the  ianooeat 
cause  of  ita  departare  £aroed  aiaay  a 
aigh  from  b^  geatle  boioai.  Bhe  had 
not  waited  long  wfaaa  Ibaft  was  a 
eaatious  tap  at  the  baek-decr  lea^g 
lato  the  held  ;  she  opeQsd  it  ffOJadcly, 
aad  Hans  entered.  Chratiaa  tbraar 
her  arms  ranad  hie  neck. 

""At  last,  dear  Hans r  said  she 
tenderly  :  ^^  how  aaxloaairy  I  have 
waited  for  you  V 

*'  I  coma  trom  the  hofaa-daakr^^ 
replied  Hana,  breathina  sboit,  liha 
one  who  had  made  speed.  ^"^  Ha  was 
in  bed  aod  fast  asleep,  and  waa  aliaoet 
angry  with  me  for  awaking  him.  He 
told  me,  however,  that  he  had  heard, 
Oad  knows  from  whooi^  that  Danish 
troops  had  attempted  a  naght-laadiaff 
aear  Nyeborg,  but  had  been  prevented 
hy  the  storm,  and  had  sailed  north- 
wards. Ha  prei^ds  also  that  Danish 
and  Qenasai  leiafeteenienta  are  off 
the  west  eoasi  of  the  islaad.  With 
respect  to  yoa^  and  the  proposal  he 
made  last  aighi,  he  malataiiis  il  lathe 
only  asib  nMsaiis  of  eeeaiibig  iaatl- 
berg^  dcsfi^M.  Whether  the  ottr 
waa  serfoas  or  sham,  he  woold  doI 
distiacily  say :  it  waa  no  boaiaesa  of 
mine,  1)«  said ;  It  might  be  joke,  or  H 
might  be  earnest.  Ami  whim  I 
to  hha  that  1  would 
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aidm  aeitlMr  tiie  one  nor  tbe  olkv, 
he  langhed  at  me,  and  bid  ne  go 
borne  uid  left  kim  go  to  eleep.  As  I 
stole  thuNigh  the  TiUage,  the  trompet-, 
en  Mew  uSe  akurm,  and  the  troopers 
began  to  movit.  So  we  are  not  safe 
bcre ;  ibe  sergeant  maj  sorprne  eb  at 
BDj  moment.** 

And  haying  condnded  his  parting 
narrative,  Hans  prepared  to  qnit  his 
inistreaa  for  the  day.  So  engrossed 
were  the  yonng  people  by  a  long  fare- 
weil  kiBS,  that  they  were  unaware  of 
tbe  entrance  of  sergeant  Svartberg, 
iiU  be  had  gaaed  at  them  for  some 
seconds  in  a  state  of  seanmgpetn&e- 
tioD. - 

««Hell  and  the  devMI*'  was  the 
jvoAne  esebnation  of  the  gallant 
ser^eantY  on  reeovering  his  powers  of 
speech.  '*  Pretty  work  this,  by  my 
bonoar  I  So  so,  my  cc^  beanty,"  con- 
tinued he^hls  lips  trembling,  his  cheeks 
pale,  his  eyes  ominonsly  £shing,  and 
with  bitter  irony  in  his  Toice,  ^is  it 
tbe  castom  in  this  conntry  to  marry 
two  bnsbands,  one  young  and  the 
other  old?  Now  I  know  the  mean- 
ing of  your  shyness,  and  what  your 
hitaitiona  ore;  oh  1 1  see  through  the 
irikole  conspiracy.  Bat  wait  a  bit, 
rnpayyomaUoff.  HaUoIOlofand 
Peter  I  ''^  cried  be  to  two  dragoons  in 
tbe  stable-yard,  ^  dismount,  and  tie 
this  yoonker  open  the  ammnnition- 
wamm  yon  have  to  take  to  Nyeborg.'* 

Whilst  the  bearded  horsemen  got 
out  of  their  saddles  to  obey  their 
sergeant's  commands,  the  lattertnmed 
once  more  to  the  trembling  Christina. 

'*So  this  was  your  game,  my 
charmer  l"sud  he  scomftilly.  *^Haye 
yon  already  forgotten  what  you  told 
me  last  evening,  when  yon  had  me 
sighing  like  an  old  woman  ?  I  never 
felt  so  soft  in  my  life,  not  since  my 
mother  first  laid  me  in  the  cradle, 
with  a  pap'Spoon  in  my  month.  Hal 
it  shall  be  the  last  time  I  waste  fur 
words  when  force  will  gain  my  end. 
No,  no!*'  he  shouted,  as  Christina,  with 
tearful  eyes  and  speechless  with  grief, 
extended  her  clasped  hands  in  sup- 
plication, *^  yon  won't  get  him  oiT,  I 
can  tell  you,  not  if  yon  were  an  angel 
from  heaven.  Why  don't  you  inter- 
cede for  your  other  lover,  the  old 
one?  Noy  no,  neither  mercy  nor 
pardon." 

^' Ah !  sergeant,  be  not  so  cniel ;  let 
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the  lad  go,*^  exefadmed  a  voice  b^hid 
Svartberg.  *^  Sorely  you  arc  not  going 
to  turn  restive !  You  kick  oat  a  little, 
bat  I  am  certain  a  moathfol  of  hay 
will  pacify  you.  Come,  a  word  with 
you.'^ 

The  horse-dealer,  for  he  it  was,  took 
the  angry  Swede  by  the  bandelior,  and 
Svartberg  followed  him,  although  with 
manifest  nnwillingness,  to  the  farther 
side  of  the  court.  Here  Martin  Thy 
deliberately  unbuttoned  his  brown 
doublet  and  three  or  foor  waistcoats, 
prodaced,  from  the  inmost  recesses  of 
his  atture,  a  small  gi*easy  leather  book, 
and  thence  extracted  a  scrap  of  parch- 
ment. This  he  placed  before  the  eyes 
of  the  sergeant,  following  the  lines 
with  his  finger  as  Svartberg  read,  and 
pausing  now  and  then  at  particular 
words,  as  if  they  were  talismanic  cha- 
racters, intended  to  allay  the  soldier's 
irritation.  This,  whatever  they  were, 
they  appeared  to  do.  More  cahnly, 
but  with  a  harsh  and  snllen  expression 
of  countenance,  and  like  a  man  yield- 
ing with  an  ill  grace  to  a  power  he 
dares  not  resist,  Svartberg  approached 
Hans  Thorsen,  who  stood  in  gloomy 
silence  between  the  two  dragoons. 

"  Let  the  fellow  go,"  he  cried,  "and 
to  horse !  You  tell  me  we  shall  not 
come  back.  Thy.  I  neither  know  nor 
care  how  yon  learned  it,  but  remem- 
ber I  make  yon  responsible  for  both 
of  them.  If  I  do  return,  I  will  claim 
both  her  and  him  at  your  hands,  and 
€rod  help  you  if  they  are  not  forth- 
coming." 

He  spoke  thus  whilst  tightenmg  his 
horse's  girths,  and  when  he  turned  his 
head  the  horse-dealer  had  already 
disappeared.  With  a  muttered  oath, 
Svartberg  sfnrang  into  the  saddle,  and, 
without  bestowing  another  glance 
upon  the  young  people,  galloped  out 
of  the  court,  quite  forgetting  to  be- 
queath Christina  one  of  those  graceful 
salutations  with  which  it  was  his  wont 
to  bid  her  adieu. 

Field-marshal  Shack  had  landed  his 
troops  without  accident  at  Kjerte- 
minde,  and  Lieutenant-general  Eber- 
stein,  with  equal  good  fortune,  had 
got  his  little  army  on  shore  at  Middel- 
fshrt.  The  young  prince  of  Sulzbach 
at  first  advanced  against  tbe  latter 
general ;  but  then,  afriid  of  being  cut 
off  and  surrounded  by  the  former,  he 
changed  his  plan,  and  drew  back  his 
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whole  forces  to  a  dtronger  position  at 
Kyeborg*    The  entire  Swedish  army 

lay  eUli«r  in  this  town,  or  encamped 
in  its  front ;  their  previous  quartern 
were  yacant.  Consequently,  in  the 
Tillage  of  Yindln^  all  was  atill  and 
quiet  as  in  the  grave.  It  was  eYening. 
Thor  Hansen  and  his  son  had  betaken 
themselves  to  the  tavern,  where  a  great 
number  of  peasants,  retaiueis  of  the 
lord  of  the  soil,  travellers,  and  others^ 
were  assembled,  discussing  the  latest 
news.  These  seemed  important,  judg- 
ing &om  the  noise  and  excitement 
that  prevailed  :  all  spoke  at  once, 
none  listened,  and,  as  If  all  danger 
were  now  ovei%  none  troubled  their 
heads  about  what  passed  out  of  doors. 
But  in  the  little  room  at  Thor  II an- 
sen's  house,  Christina  sat  at  work, 
frill  of  melancholy  thoaghts.  She  cer- 
tainly understood  little  about  the 
march  of  events  and  prospects  of  the 
country,  but  love  and  sorrow  hadso  far 
quickened  her  perceptions  of  political 
matters,  that  she  foresaw  much  evil  to 
herself  and  Hans  if  the  Swedes  got  the 
upper  hand.  Another  of  her  subjects 
of  meditation  was  the  strange  inlluence 
the  horse-dealer  exercised  overSvart- 
berg.  Upon  what  waa  it  founded? 
Would  it  last  ?  And,  even  if  it  did, 
Riid  she  was  thereby  delivered  from 
j^Q  sergeant's  importunities,  might 
ilartin  Thy  press  his  own  claims — 
s  which  her  own  and  her  father^s 
conaentf  admitted  to  Svartborg,  and 
whereon  was  based  the  protection  they 
enjoyed,  rendered  in  soiae  sort  valid  ? 
These,  and  similar  reflections^  always 
ending  ia  fears  for  Hans,  drew  bitter 
tears  from  her  eyes,  aud  so  absorbed 
bei'  mind  that  she  was  as  unconscious 
as  the  noLsy  party  at  the  tavern  of 
what  occurred  without.  Suddenly  the 
latch  was  lifted,  the  house-door  gently 
opened,  and  Svartberg  stood  before 
her, 

**  You  weep,  dearest  !*'  he  said,  as 
he  slowly  appi-oached  the  table  beside 
■ '  h  Christina  sat,  whilst  an  ex- 
ion  of  mingled  irony  and  grief 
^  aorosfl  his  martial  features; 

do  those  precious  tears  flow,  per- 
chance, for  me  ?  By  the  cross  I  how 
pale  and  moist  are  those  pretty 
cheeks."  *^      ' 

**Whatwr  lit?**  said 

the  maiden,  1  ,  her  first 

lorpriae,  and  la  accuut^  of  deep  a^ic- 
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tion,    **  Do  you  come  to  renew  your 
recent  cruelty,  or  to  atone  for  it  ?" 

**  What  I  would  T'  replied  the  ser-| 
geant.    **  You  know,  Christina,  tha 
ray  heart  is  not  a  hard  one,  but  qnit< 
the  contrary,  soft  as  can  be,  and  yottl 
it  is,  my  angel,  who  have  made  it  so«| 
Frankly  and  plainly,  however,  do  I" 
tell  you,  that  without   you  it  will 
harden  again,  ay,  as  marble.     With« 
out  you  I  cannot  live  :  you  mnst  away 
with  me  on  the  instant  1" 

*^  Alas,  Svartberg,  have'  I  not  al- 
ready told  you  I  am  beti'othed  tdi 
Marliu  Thy ! "    cried    the    alarmed] 
maiden  anxiously. 

*'  Pshaw  !'^  cried  Svartberg,  **  yomj 
do  not  expect  me  to  swallow  thai  I 
fable  ?  All  lie  and  deception,  as  surt  J 
as  there  is  a  God  in  heaven.  I  huvoT 
long  seen  through  the  old  fox,  but  uow| 
I  know  him,  and  he  shall  not  stand 
loug  in  any  body's  way.  As  to  any 
harm  he  may  have  told  you  of  me^  the 
knave  lies  in  his  throat," 

**  Svartberg  !■'  exclaimed  Christina, . 
tenified  at  the  increasing  vehemence ' 
of  the  Swede's  tone  and  manner,  "  yoa 
have  power " 

**HaI"  interrupted  the  aoldler, 
"  that  have  I,  and  know  how  to  uatj 
it.  Christina,  I  cannot  exist  withoull 
you— by  the  living  God  I  cannot  I  and] 
though  yon  were  betrothed  to  Sw  eden'sj 
king,  to  me  you  mast  belong— miueT 
you  shall  be  I  I  have  here,"  he  con*J 
tinued,  in  a  hurried  and  passionatol 
whisper,  t*"*  two  comrades,  and  a  cart  I 
to  convey  jou  to  Njeborg.  I  sball  j 
soon  have  served  my  time,  and  then  I 
will  I  take  you  home'to  my  old  mother  1 
in  Dalecarlia^  and  there  you  shall  I 
live  like  a  queen,  or  my  name  is  noft  J 
Jon  Svartberg  1  Come  I  every  mo-' 
mcnt  is  precious  V^ 

The  stalwart  sergeant  seiaed  the 
fainting  girl  by  the  waist,  raised  her  j 
in  his  arms,  regardless  of  her  feeblt^ 
struggles,  and  harried  to  the  door. 
Just  then  a  loud  uproar  arose  outside 
the  hoQse.     Svartberg  started^  laid 
Christina  in  an  arm-chair,  and  Us*] 
tened.    The  noise  increased;  shouts^ 
and  cries,  and  two  pistol-ahots,  reached  | 
his  ear ;  and  then  Hans  Thorsen  and  J 
Martin  Thy,  followed  by  a  legion  of  1 
rnstica  armed  with  axes  and  hav- forks, ' 
poured  into  the  room  through  both  its 
doors,     Surprised,  but  no  way  dis- 
concerted, by  their  sudden  appearing  J 
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and  menacing  mien,  Che  sergeant, 
with  a  militaiy  eje  for  a  good  posi- 
tion, retreated  into  a  cohier,  where 
the  oak  table  served  him  as  barri- 
cade, and  laid  hand  npon  a  pistol  in 
his  belt.  Either  on  account  of  the 
great  odds  against  him,  or  through 
fear  of  injoring  Christina,  or  because 
consdousness  of  evil-doing  robbed  him 
of  his  usual  decision,  he  did  not  use 
the  weapon,  however,  but  preferred 
flight  to  a  contest  whose  issue  could 
hixdly  have  been  advantageous  to 
him.  Springing  actively  upon  the 
long  bench  below  the  window,  and 
still  keeping  his  face  to  the  enemj,  he 
set  his  heavily-booted  leg  against  the 
casement,  which  ffave  way,  and  fell 
with  a  clatter  and  jingling  into  the 
garden.  Then,  with  his  favourite  ex- 
clamation, ^*  Ha !  in  the  devil*s  name!** 
he  swunff  himself,  light  as  a  bird, 
through  the  opening.  A  peasant,  on 
sentry  below,  essayed  to  seize  him, 
but  was  prostrated  by  a  blow  that 
might  have  felled  an  ox ;  and  the  fu- 
gitive sped  through  the  garden,  his 
accoutrements  rattling  as  he  ran,  and 
indicating  the  direction  he  took.  All 
this  while  the  peasants  were  not  idle : 
some  followed  him  through  the  win- 
dow, others  through  the  door ;  and  as 
it  was  nearly  full  moon  and  the  sky 
tolerably  clear,  the  foremost  distinctly 
saw  him  run  across  the  meadow,  and 
disappear  amongst  the  oaks.  With 
all  speed  they  surrounded  the  little 
thicket ;  some  lining  the  banks  of  the 
stream  bounding  it  to  the  north, 
whilst  others  made  diligent  search 
amongst  the  trees  and  brushwood. 
Far  and  near  their  voices  were  heard, 
shonting  to  each  other  encouragement 
and  inquiries.  "  Have  you  got  him  ? 
Is  he  there  ?  He  has  not  crossed  the 
stream.  Look  out,  lads  I  Cut  him 
down,  wherever  you  find  him ! "  And 
cut  down  the  Swede  undoubtedly 
would  have  been,  had  he  been  found ; 
but  to  find  him  was  the  great  dlflS- 
culty.  Not  a  bush  large  enough  to 
shelter  a  rabbit  but  was  beaten  by 
the  peasants,  furious  at  the  disap- 
pointment of  their  revenge  on  one  of 
the  detested  tyrants  who  so  long  had 
oppressed  them.  Even  the  branches 
of  the  trees,  althoueh  stripped  of  their 
leaves  by  the  chill  autumn  wind  so 
as  scarcely  to  afford  concealment,  did 
not  escape  examination.  But  all  was 
VOL.  Lxiv.— HO.  ocoxcrv. 


in  vain.  It  seemed  as  though  the 
earth  had  swallowed  the  missing  man« . 
He  had  disappeared  and  left  no  trace. 
When  at  last  convinced  of  this,  tbe 
boors  gazed  at  each  other  in  astonish- 
ment and  vexation,  not  unmingled 
with  dismay.  The  devil— so  some  of 
them  muttered — had  helped  his  own. 
At  last  Hans  Thorsen,  convinced  of 
the  inutility  of  further  research,  pre- 
vailed on  a  few  of  the  most  resolute 
to  keep  ffuard  round  the  wood,  and 
returned  home  to  look  for  his  father 
and  comfort  his  mistress. 

Although  Sergeant  Svartberghad 
never  implicitly  believed  Martin  Thy 's 
story  of  nis  intended  marriage  with 
Christina,  the  horse-dealer  had  found 
means  to  inspire  him  with  a  certain 
respect,  which  prevented  his  pursuing 
his  object  with  open  violence.  His 
passion  for  the  maiden,  inflamed  by 
unexpected  resistance,  had  made  him 
resolve,  especially  when  the  scene  in 
the  cow-house  put  him  upon  the 
trail  of  the  truth,  to  employ  every 
means  to  attain  his  end.  Hans  he 
despised  as  a  peasant  lout,  and  felt 
hinisdf  in  no  way  obliged  to  respect 
his  daims,  or  consioer  his  rignts. 
Were  Christina  once  his,  he  trusted 
to  win,  by  redoubled  tenderness,  a 
heart  which  he  believed— perhaps 
righUy— harboured  no  particular  re- 
pugnance towards  him.  He  was 
overjoyed,  therefore,  when  he  recdved 
orders  to  take  two  dragoons,  and 
fetch  a  couple  of  ammunition  waggons 
left  behind  in  Vinding ;  and  he  pro- 
mised himself  he  would  make  good 
use  of  this  favourable  opportunity  of 
carrying  out  his  designs  upon  Thor 
Hansen's  pretty  kinswoman.  Out  of 
precaution,  he  avoided  riding  through 
the  village,  and  took  a  dreuitous 
rente  to  Hansen's  house.  Before  ar- 
rivinff  there,  however,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  pass  some  stables  where 
Martin  Thy  was  wont  to  keep  horses, 
of  which  he  sometimes  had  a  great 
number  on  hand.  Cunning  Martin, 
whom  nothing  escaped,  waslookins^ 
through  a  hole  in  the  stable  wall,  and 
recognised,  notwithstanding  the  eve- 
ning gloom,  Jon  Svartberg's  big-boned 
mare.  Suspecting  mischief,  he  hurried 
to  the  tavern,  and  proposed  to  sur- 
prise the  uninvited  guests;  the 
peasants  joyfully  assented,  and  at 
once  sallied  forth,  heated  with  liquor 
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der  at  lier  boldnessy  and  compaasioa 
for  her  evident  affliction,  procured  lier 
a  passage,,  and,  after  some  effort,,  she 
succeeded  in  penetrating  to  the  h^ 
where  the  court-martial  was  h«hL 
The  case  was  probably  prejudged  by 
the  Swedish  officersy  who  made  no 
scruple  to  sacrifice  a  peasant,  whether 
innocent  or  guilty,  by  way  of  axaaiple 
and  warning  to  the  disafiected.  Bat 
the  trial,  ai^  the  threats  £6r  which,  it 
gave  opportunity,  might  probably, 
they  thought,  throw  lighi  upon  thjd 
fate  of  S^geant  Svartberg,.  and  aa- 
count  for  his  mystanoiia  disappear- 
ance— ^besides  eUcIfeing  the  namea  of 
the  aceomi^cee^  in  the  mnrdec  of 
which,  there  coidd  be  smali  deiLbt,  he 
had  been  a  vietim.  The  sergeant  wae 
respected  and  beloved  by  hia  cohl* 
rades  and  superiora,  and  dksatififiMS- 
tion  waft  apprehended  if  his.  &te  did 
not  receive  due  iuveBtigatifOik 

The  court-martial  wae  ovec  All 
that  ceroid  be  extraeted- firon  Hans 
Thorsen  amMmted  %&>  no  more  than 
was  already  known.  Svartberg  bad 
attempted  to  carry  off  hia  mistrosa, 
and  he  and  otberahad  interfered  to 
frustrate  his  design..  He  gave  a  plain 
narrative  of  the  wonderftil  disappear- 
ance of  the  sergeant,  and  did  not 
ccmceal  his  regret  that  the  ravisker 
had  thus  esca^  his  vengeance.  To 
the  teara  and  entreaties  ot  Christina 
the  eonrt  naturally  paid  small  atten- 
tion, and  s^  wae  at  last  compelled 
by  threats  to  cease  her  importunity. 
Sentence  was  passed;  the  president 
of  the  court  stood  up^  and  gave  (Mrdeia 
to  the  provost-marshal  to  carry  o«t 
the  prisoner's  doom  by  hanging  him 
infrout  oS  tiie  camp.  In  the  extremity 
of  despair,  Christina  cast  her  eyes 
over  the  crowd  whlck  filled  the  room 
to  the  very  doorway,  seeJdng  sncconr 
where  she  expected  none,  when  sud- 
denly she  perceived  Martin  Thy,  who 
stood  in  a  comer,  with  folded  arms 
and  immovable  features,  watching 
the  proceedings.  The  sight  of  the 
horse-dealer  was  a  gleam  of  h^pe  to 
the  nnbappy  ^l. 

^^Hdpnar^  she  cried,  hurrying  to 
him  witk  clasped  hands—'' for  the 
btesaed  Savienx'a  sake,  help  us  if 
youeaa!'' 

''Ay,  bntwhalahattlget  by  that, 
my  lamb?"  replied  Martin  in  a  aim- 
pcisaed  voke^  "i  give  nothing  to 


nothing,  and  like  to  gain  by  my  bar- 
gains. Do  you  still  remember  what 
you  lately  told  Svartberg?  Keep 
year  word  to  me,  and  I  wiU  see  what 
I  can  do." 

The  peril  was  pressing,  and  Chris- 
tina beside  herself  with  sorrow.  Dis- 
tracted by  fears  for  her  lover,  whom 
the  soldiers  were  already  leading 
away  to  execution,  she  promised  all 
that  was  asked  of  her.  The  horse- 
dealer  gave  a  satisfied  nod,,  and  ad- 
vanced slowly  and  with  a  certain  air 
of  importance  to  the  green  table 
aro«md  which  some  mend)ers  of  the 
Gouf  t  still  sat,  whilst  others  had  na&k 
aadweie  about  to  depart.  Making 
as  low  a  bow  as  his  fat,  thickset  figure 
was  capable  oi,  he  reepectfuUy  begged 
a  hearing.  The  officers  looked  at 
him:  with  surprise ;  Hans,  recognising 
the  voice,  tamed  his  faee  towards 
him,  whUfit  hi»  escort  lingered  a  mo- 
ment,, as  if  to»  indulge  their  prisoner 
with  a  laat  glance  at  a  friendly  face. 

"What  is  your  business?"  abruptly 
demanded  the  president  of  the  court- 
miurtiaL  '"  Have  you  aught  new 
to  communicate  touching  this  af- 
fair?" 

"  A  single  word,  with  your  excel- 
lency's permission,"  replied  Martin 
Thy ;  and,  iqsproaehing  the  Count,  he 
whispered  something  in  his  ear. 
Steeobock  took  a  step  backwavds, 
and  looked  keenly  in  the  horse- 
dealer's  face,  examining  him  for  a 
few  seconds  attentively,  aud  with<Hit 
speaking.  Then  beckomng  him  into 
a  comer  of  the  room,  where  they 
could  not  be  overheajrd,  he  exchanged 
a  few  sentences  with  him,  and  cast 
his  eyesover  some  papars  produced  by 
the  horse-dealer.  This  done,  the 
two  men  returned  to  the  table. 

"  I  think,  therefore,  with  due  sub- 
mission te  your  excelleaey,"  said  the 
horse-dealar  m  more  decided  tones^ 
"  that  the  truth  is  meet  likely  to  be 
got  at  in  the  manner  I  suggest.  If 
the  sergeaiKt  has  been  murdered,  this 
lad  was  certainly  not  his  only  assas- 
sin. Upon  the  oth^  hand,  if,  as  I 
thmk  more  probable,  Svartberg  is  in 
some  place  of  eoneealnrat,  the  pu- 
nishment of  the  prisoner  would  bat 
increase  hia  dangerc  And  that  the 
worshiplhl  aergeant  has  smk  into  the 
eartii  or  ascended  to  heaven,  v;  h- 
ing  so  aa  to  leave  no  trace-*-       i 
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course,  Is  a  fable  mj  horses  would 
laugh  at.'* 

"Well,  well,  jockey,"  said  the 
Connt,  lond  enough  for  all  in  the  room 
to  hear,  "  if  yon  undertake  to  throw 
light  upon  the  business,  I  will  make 
over  uie  prisoner  to  jou,  it  being 
well  understood  you  become  respon- 
sible for  him :  the  girl,  too,  must  ap- 
pear, should  I  require  her  presence. 
And  remember,  you  cannot  deceive 
me  without  risking  your  own  neck. 
Enough !  you  are  answerable  for  them 
both.'^ 

"  With  my  life ! "  replied  the  horse- 
dealer,  again  bowing  low,  "  so  soon 
as  I  am  out  of  the  camp.  Until  then, 
I  crave  an  escort." 

The  protection  demanded  was  ac- 
corded, and  its  necessity  was  ftilly 
proved  by  the  savage  glances  cast  at 
Hans  by  the  Swedish  soldiery,  as  he 
and  his  companions  passed  through 
the  camp.  Once  beyond  its  boundary, 
Martin  Thy  conducted  Christina  to 
her  home,  and  Hans  to  his  own  house ; 
and  after  exacting  from  both  a  solemn 
oath  not  to  endanger  his  life  by  flight, 
saddled  a  fresh  horse  and  rode 
away. 

The  next  day,  the  memorable  14th 
of  November,  witnessed  the  defeat  of 
the  Swedes  and  the  triumph  of  the 
Danish  arms  ;  and  upon  the  day  af- 
terwards, the  whole  Swedish  army, 
shut  up  in  Nyeborg,  surrendered  to 
the  victors.  The  Prince  of  Sulz- 
bach  and  Count  Steenbock  had  run 
the  gauntlet  through  the  Dutch  fleet, 
and  escaped  to  Corsor,  where  they 
met  any  thing  but  a  flattering  recep- 
tion from  King  Charles  Gustavus.  De- 
livered from  their  mereiless  foe,  and 
once  more  under  Danish  government, 
the  inhabitants  of  Fnnen  again  raised 
their  heads,  and  resume  their  former 
habits  and  occupations.  Gradually 
things  fell  into  the  old  routine :  vexa- 
tious losses  were  forgotten  in  the  com- 
forts and  security  of  peace ;  fugitives 
returned  home ;  friends  and  relatives, 
long  severed,  again  met ;  news  were 
received  of  many  reported  dead, 
and  the  fate  of  others,  whom  the 
demon  of  war  had  really  devoured, 
was  accurately  ascertained.  But  of 
Martin  Thy,  the  horse-dealer,  not  a 
word  was  heard.  Since  the  day  that 
he  had  rescued  Hans  Thorsen  from 
the  jaws  of  death,  none  of  his  relatives 


or  neighbours  had  seen  him ;  no  Intel- 
ligence,  save  faint  and  improbable 
rumours,  had  been  obtained  concern- 
inff  him.  Hans,  when  the  enemy  had 
qmtted  the  country,  (as  he  and  every 
body  else  fondly  believed  for  ever,) 
held  himself  absolved  from  his  oath, 
and  returned  to  his  father's  house  at 
Vinding.  There  he  undertook  to  per- 
suade Christina  that  a  promise  forced 
from  her,  by  the  most  cruel  necessitv, 
was  not  so  binding  that,  under  certain 
circumstances,  it  might  not  be  broken ; 
and,  moreover,  that  it  could  not  ab- 
solve her  from  her  more  ancient  vows 
plighted  to  himself.  But  all  the  argu- 
ments of  the  impatient  young  lover, 
although  supported  by  those  of  his 
father,  who  was  desirous,  before  he 
died,  to  behold  the  happiness  of  his 
children,  failed  for  some  time  to  con- 
vince the  maiden's  sound  sense  and 
gratefol  heart.  At  last  their  persua- 
sions and  representations,  powerftdly 
aided  by  her  love  for  Hans,  induced 
her  to  fix  a  certain  period,'  at  the 
expiration  of  which,  if  Martin  Thy 
did  not  hi  the  interval  appear  to 
maintain  his  daim,  she  would  become 
the  wife  of  her  younger  suitor.  Al- 
though vexed  at  the  delay,  Hans  was 
compelled  to  consent  to  it;  and  for 
the  satisfaction  of  Christina's  con- 
science, two  months  were  allowed  to 
elapse.  Then,  the  horse-dealer  not 
appearing,  the  wedding  was  celebrated 
with  the  customary  fei||;ivity  and 
rejoicing. 

At  the  marriage-feast  the  conver- 
sation naturally  turned  upon  the  events 
of  the  previous  year,  and,  amongst 
other  names  and  persons  brought  un- 
der discussion,  Martin  Thy  was  men- 
tioned. Unobservant  or  regardless  of 
the  confrision  manifest  on  the  faces  of 
both  bride  and  bridegroom,  half  a 
score  persons  immediately  exclaimed 
— "  Ay,  what  has  become  of  Thy,  the 
punchy  horse-dealer?"  "  Whither 
has  the  scamp  betaken  himself?" 
asked  others.  One  of  the  company, 
an  elderly  man,  whose  words  obtained 
deference  and  attention,  replied  to 
these  questions  to  the  following  effect: 
Martin  Thy,  he  said,  was  unquestion- 
ably one  of  the  many  spies  employed 
by  Charles  Gustavus,  and  many  of 
whom  were  intrusted  by  him  with  very 
considerable  powers.  For  that  king, 
reckoning  on  other  means  than  tho 
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mere  force  of  arms  for  the  sabjnga- 
^ion  of  the  country,  employed  numer- 
ous agents,  chosen  from  aU  ranks  and 
classes,  to  ascertain  the  state  of  feel- 
ing amongst  the  people.  Soldiers, 
pilots,  pedllars,  artisans,  peasants,  and 
students,  took  his  wages  for  these  dis- 
honourable services.  The  horse- 
dealer,  however, — so  the  speaker 
affirmed, — either  conscience-stricken 
after  taking  the  money  of  the  Swedish 
government,  or  findmg  it  agreeable 
and  convenient  to  eat  from  two  plat- 
ters at  one  time,  had  also  accepted 
from  the  Danish  authorities  a  pass- 
port and  secret  instructions.  On  the 
occasion  of  the  murder  of  a  Swedish 
sergeant  in  the  vicinity  of  Nyeborg, 
he  had  come  in  contact  with  officers 
of  high  rank,  some  of  whom  having 
reason,  in  spite  of  his  cunning  and 
plausibility,  to  mistrust  his  honesty, 
instituted  investigations  which  re- 
sulted in  his  being  sent  handcuffed, 
with  two  other  gentlemen  of  the  same 
kidney,  to  Corsor,  where,  without 
further  form  of  trial,  they  were  all 
three  hung.  Other  accounts  said 
that  Martin  Thy  had  got  off  with  the 
mere  fright,  having  succeeded,  by 
means  of  a  small  file,  concealed  in  his 
bushy  hair,  in  cutting  his  prison  bars 
and  making  his  escape.  The  guests, 
however,  were  unanimously  of  opinion 
that  this  was  a  mere  postponement  of 
his  doom,  and  that  to-morrow  morn- 
ing a  tree  in  the  Danish  woods  might 
serve  as  a  gallows  for  Martin  Thy. 
The  conversation  still  ran  upon  this 
subject,  when  a  young  lad  who  waited 
at  table  whispered  something  in  the 
ear  of  the  bridegroom.  The  latter  rose 
from  table  with  an  air  of  surprise  and 
uneasiness,  and  slipped  out  of  the 
house.  The  messenger  conducted  him 
to  the  wood-store,  where  a  stranger, 
desirous  of  speaking  with  him, 
awaited  his  coming.  Upon  entering 
the  ill-lighted  sh^,  Hans  Thorsen 
beheld  a  pale  thin  little  man,  clothed 
in  squalid  rags,  and  reclining,  as  if 
overcome  with  fatigue  and  exhaustion, 
upon  a  pile  of  chopped  wood.  The 
stranger  arose,  and  with  a  limping 
step  advanced  to  meet  Hans.  It  was 
Martin  Thy.  But  how  changed 
within  a  few  short  weeks  I  His 
comfortable  corpulence  had  disap- 
peared, his  cheeks  were  hollow  and 
icolourless,  his  long  hair  hung  matted 


and  uncombed  about  his  ears,  his 
doublet  was  travel-stained  and  tat- 
tered. It  was  scarce  possible  to  re- 
cognise the  once  jovial  well-condi- 
tioned horse-dealer.  Hans  Thorsen 
lifted  up  his  hands  in  astonishment. 

*^  Martin  Thy  1"  he  exclaimed  in  a 
tone  of  mingled  vexation  and  com- 
passion, ^^  whence  come  you,  in  hea- 
ven^s  name,  and  what  means  this 
wretched  plight  ?  " 

^  ^  You  hardly  know  me  again,  Hans,*  * 
said  the  horse-dealer,  wi&  somewhat 
of  his  former  gaiety  in  his  voice.  "  I 
am  not  surprised  at  it.  I  look  just 
like  an  old  horse  who  has  been  turned 
out  to  pass  his  winter  in  the  woods. 
My  paunch  quite  gone — left  behind  in 
yonder  dry  hole  at  Corsor,"  continued 
he  with  a  smile,  whilst  with  both 
hands  he  displayed  his  vest,  which 
hung  about  him  like  a  sack.  "  You 
want  to  know  my  business  here  ? — 
never  vex  thyself  about  that,  lad  1 1  do 
not  come  to  trespass  on  your  manor. 
There  are  plenty  here  would  drive  me 
away,  did  I  wish  to  stay.  Tell  your 
little  wife  (for  I  know  this  is  your 
wedding-day)  not  to  fret  herself,  for 
Martin  Thy  releases  her.  I  know 
she  will  be  glad  to  hear  that.  Of 
money  I  have  plenty,  ragged  as  I 
look ;  but  I  crave  a  service  cl  you,  for 
old  acquaintance  sake — *tis  the  last, 
perhaps.  Lend  me  a  horse,  for  I  have 
not  a  leg  to  stand  on.  I  will  leave  it 
in  your  uncle^s  care  at  Aastrup,  near 
Faaborg  :  I  myself  shall  not  return. 
It  matters  little  whether  my  fodder 
grows  in  Germany  or  Funon  ;  and 
there  are  stables  every  where." 

The  good-natured  heart  of  Hans 
Thorsen  melted  within  him,  as  he 
contemplated  the  wofal  plight  of  the 
unlucky  little  man,  and  the  constrained 
indifference  and  joviality  of  manner 
with  which  he  endeavoured  to  cany 
off  his  misfortunes.  His  mind  at  ease 
about  Christina,  he  thought  only  of 
comforting  the  man  to  whom  he  owed 
his  life.  He  brought  him  beer  and 
brandy,  bread  and  beef,  offered  him  a 
complete  change  of  clothes,  and  press- 
ed him  earnestly  to  accept  a  pair  of 
large  silver  buckles,  which  he  took 
from  his  own  shoes.  But  Martin  Thy 
refused  every  thmg,  smiled  in  reply  to 
the  condolences  of  Hans,  saddled  the 
horse  himself,  cordiallv  pressed  the 
young  man^s  hand,  and  galloped  out 
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walk?'*  he  said:  "I  mnst  visit  one 
of  my  pariiihioiicra.  I  may,  perhaps, 
have  an  opportunity  to  show  yoa 
something  more  worthy  your  anti- 
quarian attention  than  the  legend  of 
St  Matthew  and  his  fountain.^'  * 

The  two  men  took  hat  and  stick 
and  followed  the  peasant*  who  led 
them  through  the  vLUage  to  bis  litUe 
farm,  across  a  garden  and  a  small 
meadow,  till  he  stopped  before  « 
knoll  of  ground,  and  turned  to  tus 
companions. 

^'  Your  reverence  must  know,"  aud 
he,  ^^  that  here  upon  the  lullock,  and 
round  about,  an  oak  copse  formerly 
grew,  for  which  reason  we  still  call 
the  field  *  Oak  Meadow,*  although  no 
one  now  living  remembers  any  oaks 
here  save  yonder  old  one,  cloven  by 
this  day*s  lightning.  It  was  quite 
hollow,  but  tliat  coukl  not  be  seen  till 
now.  If  your  reverence  will  take  the 
trouble  to  come  up  the  knoll — stay, 
give  me  your  hand,  I  will  help  you." 

^^  Thank  you,  my  son/'  said  the 
minister,  ^^I  can  do  without  aaaia- 
tance." 

And  the  worthy  nmn  gently  as- 
cended the  little  eminence.  One  half 
of  the  huge  oak  still  stood  erect,  sur- 
mounted by  rich  green  foliage— the 
other  moiety  had  been  riven  away  by 
the  lightning^s  power — and  the  whole 
interior  of  the  tree  was  exposed  to 
view  like  an  open  cupboard.  It  was 
melancholy  to  behold  this  forest  mo- 
narch thus  rent  and  overthrown,  his 
verdant  crown  defaced  and  trailing  in 
the  dust.  But  this  reflection  found  no 
place  in  the  minds  of  either  clergy, 
man  or  student — their  attention  was 
engrossed  by  a  variety  of  objects  that 
lay  in  a  confuiteil  heap  in  the  cavity 
of  the  oak.  Upon  near  examination 
these  proved  to  consist  of  the  remains 
of  a  human  skeleton,  which,  to  judge 
from  the  position  of  the  bones,  must 
have  stood  u|)rjght  in  the  tree,  its 
arms  extended  upwards.  A  pair  of 
large  iron  spurs,  several  nails 
and  brass  buckles,  a  long  sword, 
nearly  oonsumed  by  rust,  pieces  of 
iron  and  brass  belonging  to  a  dra- 
goon's helmet,  some  coins  of  the  reign 
of  Charles  Gustavus,  and  finally  a 
broad  gold  finger- ring,  were  also  dis- 


covered. Upon  the  last  the  initials 
J.  S.  were  plainly  legible  ;  and  on  the 
hilt  of  the  sword,  as  on  some  of  the 
fragments  of  metal,  were  the  letters 
F.11.F.D.,  standing  for  First  Hegi- 
ment  Finland  Dragoons. 

Although  it  was  at  once  evident 
tJiat  these  relics  had  not  the  age 
requisite  to  give  them  value  in  anti- 
quarian eyes,  the  student  and  his 
venerable  friend  did  not  the  less  ex- 
amine them  with  strong  interest.  On 
their  way  to  the  oak,  the  minister 
and  Johann  Thorsen  had  told  theur 
companion  the  story  of  the  Swedish 
sergeant,  and  his  wonderful  dlaappcar- 
ance.  The  tradition  was  current 
amongst  the  peasantry,  and  some  do- 
tails  of  it  were  still  in  existence  in 
an  old  vestry  register.  That  day'a 
storm  had  cleared  up  the  mar^^cl,  and 
explained  the  mystery,— there  could 
be  no  doubt  that  the  skeleton  dis* 
covered  in  the  oak  was  that  of  poor 
Svartbcrg.  The  letters  upon  the 
sabre  and  buckles,  and  cspcciaLly 
those  upon  the  gold  ring,  sumciently 
proved  this;  the  latter  unquestion- 
ably stood  for  Jon  Svartbcrg.  It  was 
evident  that  the  young  Swede,  pur- 
sued by  those  from  whom  he  had 
little  mercy  to  expect,  and  impeded  in 
nmnlng  by  the  weight  of  his  accou- 
trements had  climbed  the  oak  for 
safety,  and  had  slipped  down  into 
the  hollow,  between  whose  narrow 
sides  he  got  closely  wedged,  and  was 
thence  unable  to  extricate  himself. 
There  he  remained  immured  alive  in 
a  living  sarcophi^s ;  and  there  upon 
ever}'  one  of  seven-score  succeeding 
springs,  the  deceitful  oak  (like  Dead- 
Sea  apples,  all  freshness  without  and 
rottenness  within^  had  put  forth, 
above  his  moulaering  remains,  a 
wreath  of  brilliant  green. 

Upon  the  same  Sunday  on  which 
little  Thor  Hansen  was  christened  in 
the  church  of  Vinding,  Svartberg's 
remains  were  consigned  to  conse- 
crated ground.  John  Thorsen  and 
the  student  stood  beside  his  grave: 
the  old  minister  threw  earth  upon  his 
ashes  and  wished  him  good  rest. 
Some  sorry  iesters  in  the  village- 
tavern  opined  he  would  need  it,  after 
being  so  long  npon  his  legs. 


*  A  mineral  spring  in  the  parish  of  Viudiiu;,  dedicated  to  6t  Matthew  by  the 
aiouks  of  A  neighbouring  convent^  which  existed  there  previously  to  the  Reformation.. 
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So  fleotiug  ai-e  the  scenes  of  revo- 
futionary  history — so  pbantasmagoric 
are  they  in  their  character,  as  well 
from  their  quickly  e^^anesccnt  nature 
as  from  their  wild  and  startling  effect 
—80  rapid  are  the  changes  that  every 
day,  and  idmost  every  hour,  produce, 
^that  before  they  can  be  well 
^Hiketched  they  have  fUtted  away  from 
^^Before  the  cyes^  to  be  replaced  by 
^^nthers  as  strange  and  startling. 
^PJThose  that  have  been  hastily  trans* 
I  feiTcd  to  the  note -book  are  gone  as 
soon  as  traced:  those  that  follow  upon 
the  next  kaf  grow  pale,  however 
high  and  bold  their  colouring,  by  the 
side  of  the  still  more  vivid  picture 
that  is  placed  in  contrast  the  next 
day.  The  interest  of  the  present 
swallows  up  that  of  the  past :  that  of 
the  future  will  shortly  devour  the  in- 
terest of  the  present.  In  no  country 
is  the  difficulty  of  seizing  the  revola- 
tionary  physiognoniy  before  it  changes, 
and  a  tamping  it  in  permanent  da- 
guerreot}T)e^  moresensible  than  among 
the  easily  excited ,  and  consequently 
ever-changeful  French— in  no  place 
on  the  earth  more  than  in  that  fickle 
d  capricions  city,  the  capital  of  re- 
lutionised  France,  Tbei-e,  more 
an  elsewhere,  the  scenes  of  revolu- 
[on  have  the  attribute  of  dissolving 
■  wg.  They  are  before  your  eyes  at 
e  moment :  as  you  still  gaze,  they 
lange — they  run  into  other  colours 
id  other  foiuis, — they  have  given 
ay  to  a  complete  transformation* 
ch  scenes  have  all  the  effect  of  the 
kering,  uncertain,  and  varying 
an  torn  pictures  of  the  mirugt  of  the 
icrt ;  and  this  effect,  so  obWnablc 
the  outward  state  of  things,— in  the 
pect  of  the  street:*,  in  the  tuumlt,  or 
the  sulky  calm,  in  the  rapidly  rolling 
panorama  of  the  day,  changed  in  idl 
its  objects  and  its  colours  on  the  mor- 
row,— isjuBlas  remarkable  in  moral 
inllueuces,  in  the  enthusiasm  of  one 
hour,  which  becomes  execration  in 
the  next ;  in  the  hope^  the  fear,  the 
confidence,  and  the  despair,  Tliis  is  true, 
and  perhaps  even  to  a  greater  extent, 
inmen^a&weUaBthingsordeed^i.  Have 
we  not  seen  so  lately  the  hero,  the  idol, 
the  demigod  of  one  moment,  became, 


by  a  sudden  and  almost  unconnected 
transition,  the  object  of  hatred,  sus- 
picion, and  mistrust,  at  another?  On 
such  occasions  the  diBsoiving  view5 
have  scarcely  time  to  dissolve. 

Nothing,  then,  is  a  more  diiiicnlt 
or  a  more  thankless  task,  than  to 
aketch  scenes  of  a  revolutionary  time 
among  such  a  rapidly  self-re  vol  ntion- 
iaing  people.  Scarcely  is  the  scene 
sketched,  but  it  is  superseded  by  one 
of  newer,  and  consequently  more 
powerful  interest ;  its  effect  has  faded 
utterly  away;  it  is  old,  rococo^  un- 
satisfactory :  the  new  one  alone  claima 
every  eye,  and  the  tribute  of  all  emo- 
tions. With  such  fearful  express- 
train  hurry  and  dash  does  historj" 
rush  along,  that  the  history  of  yester- 
day seems  already  ^* ancient"  histor}', 
and  the  tale  of  the  last  hour  **  a  talo 
of  other  times,"  no  longer  fit  to  com- 
mand a  thought,  or  excite  a  seuj^atioQ ; 
or,  at  best,  it  may  be  said  to  belong 
onl^*  to  those  grubbing  antiquaries  in 
political  considerations,  who  live  out 
of  the  whirling  movement  of  their 
age>  On  those  who  linger  among 
such  scenes,  this  feeling  is  so  power- 
fully impressed  that  they  seem  to 
themselves  to  grow  old  with  frightful 
rapidity,  and  to  have  lived  ten  years 
at  least  in  as  many  days. 

Thus,  in  opening  a  FaHsian  Sketch* 
book,  in  which  many  a  scene  haa  been 
traced  during  the  last  few  months, 
the  feeUng  that  the  sketches  thej-ein 
hastily  made  are  already  too  old, 
too  "  flat,  stale,  and  unprofitable/'  to 
please  the  novelty-era viiigpabliceye, — 
that  even  the  latest,  wliile  lieing  ex- 
hibited, maybe  throw  i^in  to  the  shade 
bj  newer  and  more  vivid  secnos, 
which  would  afford  subjects  for  fresher 
pictuieii, — deters  fi"om  their  exhibition. 
But  still  there  nmtj  be  some  of  those 
grubbing  antiquaries  in  revolutionary 
history,  who  may  not  be  sorry  to  have 
a  specimen  of  "  old  times  "  in  the  shape 
of  a  vignette  or  two  dra^^vn  upon  the 
spot,  although  it  was  done  yesterday, 
or  even  the  day  before,  placed  withm 
hlB  hands ;  and  so  the  Sketch-book 
shall  be  opened,  and  turned  over  at 
hap-hazai^,  and  a  few  sketches  of  revo- 
lutionary Faria  offered  to  public  gaxe. 
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Seel  first  of  all  we  fall  npon  a  rapid 
traclDg  or  two  of  scenes  from  those 
wild  abysses,  in  which  have  sunk  in- 
dostry,  trade,  confidence,  and  prin- 
ciple— the  ateliers  nationaux.  The 
pencil  of  a  moral  Salvator  Rosa  is 
alone  worthy  to  paint  them!  Bat 
great  breadth  of  light  and  shade,  and 
powerfol  colonring,  most  not  be  sought 
for  in  a  scrap  of  a  vignette.  Perhaps 
we  have  not  stumbled  so  utterly  mai' 
a  propos  upon  these  pictures ;  for  since 
the  atetiers  nationaux  were  so  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  pretexted 
causes,  and  the  fearlfnl  or^^isation, 
of  the  bloody  insurrection  m  the  lat- 
ter end  of  June,  they  may  be  sup- 
posed, as*  events  go  rattling  on,  to 
belong  to  the  *'  middle  ages  "  of  the 
past  French  revolutionary  historv, 
and  not  to  be  so  positively  lost  ahready 
in  its  ^'  dark  ages  *^  as  to  have  become 
utterly  uninteresting. 

The  sketch  is  taken  in  the  park  of 
Monceaux,  at  the  western  extremity 
of  the  capital.  The  old  trees  stand 
there  pretty  nearly  as  they  did, 
although  some  have  been  cut  down  or 
torn  up,  no  one  can  well  say  why, 
unless  it  may  have  been  firom  a  spirit 
of  devastation  for  devastation's  sake ; 
the  old  clumps,  and  the  grass-plots, 
although  sadly  worn,  are  still  there; 
but  how  different  is  the  aspect  of  the 
spot  firom  that  whidi  might  have  been 
d^etched  last  year  in  the  same  sweet 
spring-tide  1  The  calm  and  the  make- 
believe  rurality  are  gone.  Where 
nurse-maids  and  children  gambolled 
on  the  greensward,  or  a  couple  of 
lovers  lingered  so  near  the  tumult  of 
the  capital,  and  yet  so  secluded  and 
unobserved,  or  the  dreamer  lounged 
to  dream  at  ease,  idthough  the  roar  of 
the  great  city  still  rang  in  his  ears,  is 
now  a  scene  of  confusion  and  disorder. 
A  herd  of  miserable,  or  idle  and  reck- 
less men,  have  been  there  got  to- 
gether ;  and  the  spot  has  been  allotted 
as  one  of  the  newly  constituted 
revolutionary  national  workshops. 
"Workshops!"  what  irony  in  the 
word!  Work  there  is  none  Jor  the 
wretched  men  to  do ;  profit  there  is 
none,  at  the  very  best,  to  expect  from 
4t  The  impoverished  and  harassed 
<i0untry  is  burdened  with  new  taxes, 
to  keep  the  dangerous  and  disorderly 
in  a  seeming  state  of  quiet ;  the  fears 
wof  a  government,  or  even  its  treacher- 


ous designs,  call  for  funds  firom  all 
the  country  to  pay  this  herd  of  men, 
who  prefer  eating  the  bread  of  idle- 
ness as  their  due — for  have  not  they 
been  told  that  they  are  the  masters, 
and  that  the  country  must  support 
them? — ^to  earning  their  bread  by 
the  sweat  of  their  brow,  when  they 
are  enabled  to  do  it :  and  all  this  sa- 
crifice shall  not  hereafter  avert  the 
danger  anticipated  by  those  fears. 

The  first  impression  conveyed  by 
the  scene  is  that,  some  how  or  other, 
we  have  been  suddenly  transported 
into  the  "  back  woods  "  of  a  Transat- 
lantic settlement.  A  few  huts  of  wood 
are  knocked  up  in  dififerent  parts  under 
the  trees,  for  the  ufie  of  those  paid 
superintendents  who  have  nothing 
to  superintend,  and  who  only  ud  in 
fostenng  the  passions  of  the  wild  men 
whom  they  are  vainly  said  to  have 
under  their  command,  and  in  organising 
into  revolutionary  bands,  to  work  the 
will  of  a  disappointed  and  frantic 
party,  a  host  of  half-savage  beings, 
disorganised  to  every  social  tie.  The 
hundreds  of  half-dressed  men  who  are 
grouped  hither  and  thither,  with  in- 
struments of  labour  in  their  hands, 
might  be  supposed,  were  they  really 
employed  upon  any  exertion,  to  be  the 
settlers,  occupied  in  effecting  a  clear- 
ance., Some  even  might  be  taken, 
from  their  wild  looks  and  wilder  ges- 
tures, for  a  few  of  the  last  remnants 
of  the  aboriginal  savages,  who  had 
just  sold  the  heritage  of  their  fathers 
for  deep  draughts  of  the  "•  fire-water." 
But  when  we  look  more  nearly  to  the 
details  in  the  composition  of  the  pic- 
ture, we  shall  find  component  parts 
of  it  peifectly  exceptional,  and  pecu- 
liarly belonging  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  place  and  of  the  day.  Some  of 
the  men  in  the  groups,  it  is  true,  bear 
all  the  air  of  stuiSy  workmen,  although 
they  are  demoralised  by  their  position 
of  real  idleness,  that "  root  of  all  evil," 
and  disgusted  with  having  their  ener- 
gies employed  upon  "  make-believe  " 
work.  "Make-believe"  indeed!  for 
children  could  scarcely  be  seduced  into 
the  fantasy  that  they  were  really 
doing  any  labour  of  positive  utility. 
Some  agam  are  strong  men,  capable 
of  bearing  exertion  aa  settlers  or  for 
clearers ;  but  they  are  not  the  ni  ui 
the  "  woods  and  wilds."  Th<  u 
plunged  down  into  the  deep  puui       ui 
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»•'''  »Ti*  reality ;  the  poeLry,  as  wellaa 
ueoeesary  materialism  of  their 
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ofoveryknid  in  formerly  flottiufatni; 
Paris,  which  have  bow  closed  in  'Cen- 
seqnence  of  the  rain  and  desolatiim 
that  has  fallen  upon  trade.  Those  wtio 
have  not  shut  up  entirely,  have  dis- 
charged the  greater  part  of  their  for- 
mer servitors,  who  now  are  tamed 
adrift  in  hnndreds  upon  the  paioe  of 
Paris,  and  know  not  how  or  where  to 
seek  their  bread.  Those  bands  lun^ 
been  accnstomed  to  handle  the  velvet, 
the  satin,  and  the  iace,  and  shruk 
back  from  the  contact  of  the  rough 
wood  and  cutting  stone:  ibid;  stanre 
they  cannot,  and  they  add  to  the  wild 
motley  crew  of  the  itdiert  naUomtmx. 
Those  discontented  affected  faces  are 
tiH)se  of  young  actovs,  and  singers  also, 
improvident  to  a  proverii,  who  have 
been  left  exposed  to  the  rude  l)uffet- 
ings  iff  the  world  by  the  feilure  of 
several  of  the  theatres,  which  have 
not  been  able  to  meet  the  necessities 
of  revolutionary  times,  when  even  Pa- 
risians—even theatrical  Parisians — 
desert  the  theatres  fortbe  dub-rooms, 
and  which  have  closed  their  bankrupt 
doors.  What  a  change,  again,  from 
the  illusion  of  the  glittering  dress, 
and  the  lighted  scene,  and  the  heart- 
fluttering  applause,  to  the  stem  reali- 
ties of  poverty  and  labour.  Among 
snch  men  as  these  ere  young  rising 
authors  also,  who  have  thrown  aside 
the  uncertain  resource  of  the  pen  for 
the  scanty  but  sure  return  of  public 
charity,  with  a  pretence  of  labour.  The 
atehers  noHtmma  have  become  the 
only  salvation,  in  the  suspension  of 
literature  as  well  as  art,  of  the  poor 
7)oet  or  novelist  who  does  not  dip  bis 
pen  in  the  black  gall  of  uhra-repubU- 
cnn  democracy,  and  earn  a  scanty  sub- 
sistence as  journalist  in  one  of  the 
"  thousand  and  one  "  new  violent  to- 
publican  journals  of  the  day — for  such 
a  one  alone  can  find  his  reader  and 
his  profit.  But  such  figures  as  these 
among  the  groups  are  the  bright 
lights,  sad  as  they  may  be,  of  the  pic- 
ture. The  greatest  mass  of  the  herd 
of  so-called  workmen  consists  of  those 
accnstomed  to  labour  and  to  hardship, 
or  of  those  who  have  been  inured  to 
play  tfll  parts,  and  fill  all  situations, 
by  long  acquaintance  with  all  the  ne- 
cessities of  crime. 

^  What  a  strange  scene  these  pen- 
sioners of  the  republican  government 
form  !~HBtraoger  still  when  the  nature 


of  the  supposed  wtnk  upon  which  they 
are  believed  to  be  engaged  is  con- 
sidered. It  is  not  l^  any  means  the 
half  of  the  assembled  herd,  however, 
that  aakes  any  show  of  working  at 
alL  See  I  several  hundreds  of  mon 
are  moving  backwards  and  forwards, 
with  wheelbarrowB,  over  the  more  va- 
cant spaces  of  the  now  desolate-lo(^-^ 
ing  park ;  they  move  from  a  hole  to  a 
heap,  from  a  heap  to  a  hole.  At  the 
one,  men  are  lazily  making  a  pretext 
of  digging  up  the  earth — at  the  other, 
of  shovelling  it  upon  a  mound.  To 
i^hat  purpose?  To  none  whatever. 
When  the  heap  begins  to  gi'ow  too 
big  not  to  be  added  to  without  ex- 
ertion, it  is  again  demolished;  the 
earth  is  wheeled  off  elsewhere ;  an- 
other heap  of  earth  is  made  upon  an- 
other spot,  or  the  hole  that  lias  been 
made  is  again  ^ed.  It  is  thecn^eas 
task  of  the  Danaadee,  condemned  to 
fill  a  bottomless  tun,  on  which  they 
are  engaged ;  or  it  is  that  of  the  web 
of  Penelope,  undone  as  soon  as  done : 
but  it  is  without  the  advantage  of  the 
punishment  of  the  one,  or  of  the  pur- 
pose of  the  other.  But  see,  in  the 
back-ground,  a  party  have  grown 
ashamed  of  tite  futile  absurdity  of  the 
employment  upon  which  they  are 
vainly  engaged,  in  order  to  give  a 
faint  and  ^^olons  colouring  to  thdr 
acceptation  of  Aeir  wages  of  idleness, 
they  have  thrown  down  their  misused 
Implements,  and,  like  ajwirty  of  school- 
boys, they  have  put  their  so-called 
superintendents  into  their  wheelbar- 
rows, and  are  wheeling  them  up  and 
down  amidst  shouts  and  cries,  and 
yells  of  the  hideous  Ca  Ira.  This, 
however,  is  but  poor  sport  in  compa- 
rison with  the  recreation  that  many  of 
the  national  workmen  permit  them- 
selves, for  the  good  of  the  nation. 

For  instance,  those  knots  of  nion 
which  stand  here  and  there,  in  thick 
encircling  masses,  whence  issues  the 
sound  of  many  voices  of  declamation, 
of  shouts,  or  of  murmurs — and  where 
now  and  then  heads  may  be  seen  of 
eager  and  wildly-gesticulating  oratore, 
who  have  mountwl  upon  the  bottoms 
of  upturned  wheel-barrows  in  order  to 
spout — ^liave  formed  themselves  into 
alfresco  c\ahs,  in  which  they,  the 
masters  and  arbiters  of  the  destinies 
of  the  country,  as  they  have  beeo 
taught  to  believe  themselves, 
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tling  the  afifairs  of  the  nation  according 
to  their  own  views,  or  rather  according 
to  the  frantic  opinions  instilled  into 
them  as  a  poisonous  draught,  mshing 
like  fire  through  their  veins,  and  disturb 
ing  and  corrupting  the  whole  system, 
bj  the  violent  demagogic  orators  of 
afiuious  disappomted  party , whom  they 
imitate  second-hand,  and  naturally 
<^aricature,  if  possible,  to  a  still  greater 
excess  of  anarchist  doctrme.  Listen 
to  them  I  under  the  hot- bed  fostering 
influence  of  the  ateliers  fiationaux^  or 
rather  of  their  instigators  and  sup- 
porters, they  have  got  far  beyond  Louis 
Blanc,  the  high-priest  of  the  one  deity 
of  the  Republican  trinity,  £^a/i^,  and 
Us  Utopian  talent-levelling  theories 
for  the  organisation  of  labour.  Listen 
^  the  dedamatioDS  that  come  rolling 
forth  from  these  crowds.  They  are 
illustrative  of  communistic  doctrines 
to  the  utmost  limits  of  communism. 
The  declaration  that  all  property  in 
land  is  a  spoliation  of  the  people,  and 
a  crying  iniquity— that  the  soil  of  the 
earth  belongs  to  the  community,  to 
the  nation  at  large*;  that  it  must  all  be 
confiscated,  seized,  and  placed  in  the 
handsjof  the  Respublica^  to  be  adminis- 
tered for  the  public  good ;  that  the 
profits  of  its  culture  must  be  distri- 
buted equally  amongst  all — is  but  the 
A  B  C  of  the  long  alphabet  of  com- 
munistic principles,  which  they  pro- 
claim in  the  name  of  humanity,  and  to 
the  advantage  of  themselves.  It  is 
needless  to  run  through  every  letter. 
The  omega— the  great  O— which  is  to 
prove  the  result  of  all  their  declama- 
tions, is,  that  if  the  National  Assembly 
.does  not  decree  this  general  confisca- 
tion, they  will  take  up  arms  against 
it ;  that  they  have  once  made  the  stones 
•of  the  street  rise  at  their  command, 
and  that  they  will  make  them  rise 
•again,  when  the  time  shall  come,  to  do 
once  more  their  bidding.  And  how 
have  they  kept  their  word?  The  blood- 
red  standard  of  that  fantastic  vision  of 
blood,  the  Ripublique  Sociale  et  Demo- 
4TaHqtie,  the  Republic  of  spoliation 
and  destruction,  is  raised  aloft  in 
the  ateliers  nationaux^  to  be  planted 
hereafter  upon  the  deadly  barricades 
of  June.  And  round  these  open  con- 
spiracies, under  the  sky  of  heaven, 
and  in  the  face  of  men,  see,  there  stand 
the  brigadiers,  and  superintendents 
^nd  mastei*s  put  over  them  by  the 


government,  with  their  hands  in  their 
pockets ;  and  they  listen  and  ap- 
plaud. Look,  also,  at  the  forious 
frown  of  the  orator  on  the  wheel-bar- 
row,  in  the  midst  of  his  yelling  com- 
panions of  the  national  workshops. 
How  he  knits  his  brows,  and  rolls 
his  eyes,  with  a  tiger  aspect  1  This 
is  all  ^^make-believe"  a|^;  for  he 
thinks  it  necessary  for  an  ^'  only  true 
and  pure"  republican  to  make  a  ter- 
rible face,  to  the  alarm  and  terror  of 
all  supposed  aristocrats.  Republicans 
did  it,  and  were  painted  so  in  former 
days ;  and,  to  be  a  real  republican,  he 
must  do  the  same :  and  his  associates 
follow  his  example,  and  frown,  and 
roar,  and  denounce  like  himself.  All 
this  is  playing  a  part.  But  when  they 
have  learned  by  heart  the  part  that 
they  are  rehearsing  now.  under  yon 
trees,  in  the  transmogriaed  park  of 
Monceaux,  they  will  play  it  as  their 
own  to  the  life— nay,  to  the  death! 
If  we  were  to  approach  that  fellow  in 
the  blouse  there,  who  is  lymg  on  his 
back  on  a  hillock,  reposing  from  his 
fatigues  of  doing  nothing,  and  j«rAm^ 
lazy  puffe  of  blue-white  smoke  into 
the  pure  spring  air  fiom  the  short 
day-pipe  that  almost  seems  to  grow 
out  of  his  mass  of  beard,  we  may  get 
perhaps  to  some  comprehension  of 
the  tenets  of  the  braves  auvriers  of  the 
ateliers  natioruxux;  for,  after  all,  al- 
though we  are  gentlemen,  and  he 
weens  himself  our  lord  and  master,  he 
looks  like  a  ban  hamme^  and  he  may 
condescend  to  expound  to  us  his  prin- 
dples  of  "  liberty,  equality,  and  fra- 
ternity," upon  the  best-avowed  com- 
munist, socialist,  and  ultra-republican 
system.  Let  us  ask  him  who  are  the 
people  ?  It  is  we— we  who  have  no- 
thing, and  are  not  rascally  thievish 
proprietors — we  are  the  people ;  and 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people  belongs 
to  us,  he  will  tell  you.  If  you  insinu- 
ate to  him  that,  according  to  the  laws 
of  equality,  you  ought  to  have  your 
own  little  share  of  this  sovereignty, 
he  will  reply — No  such  thing- 
yon  are  not  of  the  people,  you  are 
a  bourgeois^  a  mange-tout^  an  acca- 
pareurj  a  riche^  &  faineant  (what  is 
he  doing?)  an  aristocrats:  this  last 
word  is  the  dimax  of  the  terms  of 
objurgation.  Endeavour  to  explain 
to  him,  or  to  convey  by  innendo,  that 
'*  aristocrats,"  in  all  languages,  meaa 
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those  who  pretend  alone  and  exda« 
sirdyto  the  exercise  of  the  soverdgnly 
of  a  country,  he  will  scowl  upon  you 
with  contempt,  and,  without  deigning 
to  amdyse  your  definition,  will  again 
declare  that  yon  lie  if  yon  pretend  to 
be  of  the  people,  which  is  soTereign, 
and  not  yon. 

The  picture  is  a  fianciful,  and  not  an 
nnpicturesqne  one.  There  is  a  wild* 
ness  about  the  bearded  haggard  faces, 
and  the  disconsolate  looks ;  there  is 
colour  enough  in  the  blue  bhusesy  the 
red  cravats,  the  blood-red  scarfs  of 
the  brigadiers,  and  the  uniforms  of 
the  young  men  of  the  schools,  who 
superintend :  the  background  of  the 
old  trees,  with  the  log-hnts  peeing 
out  from  among  them,  is  well  dis- 
posed. The  greensward  is  below— 
the  clear  blue  spring  sky  abore. 
There  is  brightness  enough  about  the 
picture;  but  dark  and  gloomy  are 
the  passions  smouldering  within  the 
hearts  of  those  men — passions  that 
find  vent  now  in  short  hasty  ebulli- 
tions, like  puffis  of  steam  let  off  from 
a  safety-valve,  in  their  political  decla- 
mations, but  that  shortly  wlil  burst 
out  in  terrific  explosion,  and  cover 
Paris  with  devastation  and  destruc- 
tion. 

Let  us  open  the  Sketch-book  once 
more,  at  a  picture  again  representing 
one  of  these  same  ateliers  naU&nauxy 
after  a  change  in  the  government  of 
the  country.  The  National  Assembly 
has  met.  Several  of  the  more  expe- 
rienced and  far-seeing  members  of 
that  confused  body  have  seen  the 
misery  of  this  filthy  sore  upon  the 
body  of  the  commonwealth;  they 
have  probed  the  ulcering  wound; 
they  have  foreseen,  like  good  political 
doctors,  that  gangrene  and  mortifi- 
cation of  the  whole  social  state  of 
France,  and  death,  to  all  its  last 
chances  of  life  in  prosperity,  must 
result  from  such  a  state  of  things. 
They  have  denounced  the  whole  cor- 
rupted system  with  energv.  The 
government  has  confessed  the  misery 
and  the  danger  of  the  national  work- 
shops, as  they  were  constituted:  it 
has  promised  that  they  shall  be  en- 
tirely reornmised,  that  the  tares  of 
evil  men  shall  be  sundered  from  the 
wheat  of  good  and  honest,  but  suffer- 
ing workmen;  that  some  shall  be 
draughted  off,  that  the  works  shall 
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be  made  useful  and  productive,  that 
the  superintendents  shall  be  replaced ; 
the  chiefs,  suspected  of  encouraging 
sedition  and  insurrectionary  tenden- 
cies, removed;  the  abuses  in  the 
administration  of  the  fhnds  rectified. 
Much  has  been  promised :  and^  until 
the  needy  workmen  can  be  removed 
into  the  provinces,  in  order  to  be  em- 
ployed  upon  railroads  and  canals,  and 
other  great  public  works,  or,  where 
it  is  possible,  upon  labours  congenial 
to  their  education,  the  Assembly  has 
consented  to  dose  its  e^es,  and  hope 
that  the  dangerous  atehers  nationaux 
are  gradually  acquiring  a  healthier 
and  more  prosperous  aspect. 

Let  us  turn,  then,  to  a  sketch  of 
the  workshops  in  their  reorganised 
state.  We  seek  it  out  with  more 
cheerfiil  hopes;  and,  in  order  to 
change  the  background  of  our  picture, 
let  us  look  in  the  direction  of  the 
eastern  outskirts  of  Paris,  and  inves- 
tigate the  scene  presented  by  the 
national  workshops  upon  the  little 
plain  of  St  Maur.  Before  we  anrive 
there,  however,  we  shall  fall  upon 
another  sketch,  which  is  not  without 
its  characteristic  traits,  as  illustrative 
of  the  history  of  revolutionising  Paris. 
Those  masses  of  towers  that  rise 
from  the  midst  of  walls  surrounded 
by  moats,  not  far  from  the  roadside, 
and  are  flanked  and  backed  by  the 
low  trees  of  thick  woods  at  a  little 
distance,  belong  to  the  fortress  of 
Vincennes.  Within  these  towers, 
connected  with  many  a  dark  page  of 
French  history,  are  confined  those 
fhintic  and  disappointed  demagogues, 
who  on  the  15th  of  May  endeavoured 
to  overthrow  the  Assembly,  consti- 
tuted by  universal  suffrage  as  the 
sovereign  power  of  the  country,  and 
to  substitute  their  own  regime  of 
tyranny  and  terror  in  its  place.  There 
sit  the  moody  Barb^,  whose  ideas 
of  republicanism  go  no  further  than 
constant  subversion  of  "what  m;?* 
and  the  cold-blooded  and  cunning, 
but  ferocious  Blanqui,  that  strange 
mixture  in  character,  as  well  as  hi 
physiognomy,  of  the  fox  and  the  wolf; 
there  mourns  Albert,  so  lately  one  of 
the  autocratic  rulers  of  the  country — 
the  workman  who,  not  content  with 
his  temporary  power,  helped  to  plot 
its  return  under  bloody,  i  i 
There  are  many  others  of  thoiMsiw 
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•nifiublicaDA,    who   dreamad  aC 
iM  the 
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u{ici»  whtm  a  liidoita  parly 
,  m  feW  niMter-spinta  who  aro 
tD^ltiAd  II 00  to  pQ'Wer.     Tbdr  llbera- 

in    evtry   emaUg    witli 

V    -  stfeeto  of  Fam  luis  l)eea 

fiimoat  dtiLijr^  or  r^tbor  uighilv,  aui* 
mated,  tJie  cry  Uas  beeit,  ^^  Ftt'c 
BafbeMp  in  tlie  fearM  iusnniBctiOtt 
and  tbe  civil  c^oOkts  Ckf  Jufie^  tfaft 
aina  el  Buli^  was  the  laUyiog 
otj»  Long  betea  thai  period  of 
terrific  memcNry,  th^favanyntiii  knaw 
thai  plols  wave  eonUiiil!^  being  laid 
fi»r  tiie  atirpriae  of  the  IbrtTcaaf  aad 
tbaliberatioiiuf  IhcpriaeQeraL  Wben^ 
kd  on  by  tha  cb&dd  of  the  ultradaba^ 
a  bnd  of  so-called  iM»mf9  waciad 
Qpon  the  miaieter  of  the  IHeriec,  to 
i&^m  hini  thai  an  lOunMa  moailar 
firalcmlty  baaqoet  waa  la  ba  held  in 
the  fotail  af  Vmeanaaa  oa  a  ceriaAB 
day^ — ^*>«y  were  met  by  tbe  reply  ol 
tba  minister,  that  uo  day  oetild  be 

cboacn,  ioa^macik  aa  he  bad 
\  that  very  day  far  a  grand 
ost  ibe  aame  apal,  of  all  the 
Iroapa  of  Paria,  who  waald  thns  hare 
an  oipportinity  of  (ralenHfiing  with 
thfeir  ^'brttthren  of  the  workshops.'' 
The  monater  baoqaet  was,  cotiM- 
qneotly,  never  held,— <kr  rathcT  ii  waa 
Md  Iq  ibi  9lfi&etfl  of  ParL^ ;  and  the 
P*opI' '  |>oii  camaga^  and 

moid  i  ai  vering  llaiba  of 

Ibe  uniiappv  Lrtiriid4.  MiA^t^  But 
thai  dread  lioiir  ia  not  yet  come,  »t 
UiatiaMlh^akelchialakaB.  Awaro 
of  tha  dealgna  of  Ibe  eonspiralaia,  tha 
gffrenimcQl  baa  eanl  remforoenMiiia 
to  prolieel  tbe  totma  of  VmoeaacA. 
The  wboto  fore&i  aroniid  la  nvw  a 
canfK  luthe  inkbi  looma  the  dOB- 
ymu  v^hh  \u  towera  and  walk,  adark 
'-y  OB  hcmae :  the  caaaon 

i'  luente;  Iba  garfwm  b 

oa  dmy,  as  ii  the  fortreaa  weta  at  that 
Mnent  la  aetata  of  siBR/t}  aiMl^  strlk* 
tngly  coBtrMilng  wttti  Ihia  atem 
l^eelra  of  itcmc,  h  ibeaceoe  preatsted 
W  tba  wooded  eorirona.  It  parlalMa 
of  the  camp  and  tbt^  fitir ,  I'ba  whole 
place  le  Uckagnr  troope.  Bm 

if  yoti  look  aiii  t^a,  yoo  wiU 

Bee   Iha  teala  gicainiDg  forth  frocn 

Ibo  gTMA.    rkkala  aia  acsU 


tered  here  and  tliere  \  now  you  sec  a 
body  oi'  truc»ps  of  tha  line  drawn  up 
uiiditn-  arais  ;  Uit^re  again  they  aro  re- 
pooag  upoa.  tlM»  ginfii|  or  playing 
aineng  thcnnlvae*  At  iiHerv^^ala 
cQiaea  up  tbe  w»"*-^  -^n^oke  of  a  fiw*^ 
at  wbieh  Ihc  m4!al  of  the 

soldiers  is  beiii^  v  ^^...  J,  from  amoog 
the  trees;  theu  itnpro9i»9  al /renco 
kitchens  are  glimmeria^  and  craek- 
Hng^  and  amoking  heafily  in  all  direi:- 
tiooa.  ThajaantyvuMji^i^dEi^r  in  their 
ebert  Una  pettkoala,  tti^ir  tight  rod 
jackal  boddJAoe^  and  their  little  boots, 
with  haiai  bearing  iricidor-coekdiL^, 
aiu<^  jaaalaly  on  tho  sides  of  their 
baads^  are  eerriiig  obI  x^  i- 

epaaJaHed  aad  red-brocv  rs 

under  tbe  greon  bvaaabaev  ^^'^^  ^^^^ 
Uttk  palated  hasrala;  aad  bootha 
there  are  La  evesy  direelion,  wkb  caar- 
¥afla  coveringai  gleanoing  o>hI  £coitt  tb9 
low  foreati.  wheie  iMfe  aaa  wlaa  aad 
cider  neadeeay  and  liheaa  aaudagea 
and  olbeK  aaTOury  daiutieB  aio  heiag 
fired  by  Utde  hand-stovea  npoa  tba 
gre«id.  Vonden  of  pao^ihlats  and 
uaw^apersy  all  for  ooa  ao«i  axe  Ifaara 
^aa  m  berd»,  to  tempt  tiie  yonng 
aeldiers  to  buy  their  tdtraHrepuLiioaa 
literary  wares ;  and  there  may  ba  a 
deeper  pnrpose  than  mere  speculation 
intbem^tomenla  of  some  of  the  herd. 
Petty  Nierohania  there  acealBO>  moving 
aboi^  with  avcBrf  iTHagiaabbv  article  of 


liellar  ■tg^iHiMii ^ 

cvMwd   tiiaak  old 
«f  bolb 


cbildm  «f 


are  among 


tJicia  BPeetlatora  upon  Ibe  aeamy 
parsea  cf  ItomiMiavy,  The  deene  ia 
gi7  aaddivaiaiiad,  bat  it  b  sadly 
MMdbeed;  and  above  all,  when  its 
componenl  parte,  and  tiieir  varlona 
delaiila  b«  eaneldbrady  il  talla  a  aad 
taleofadly  dkaaabvt  gbeo  np  la  all 
Ibe  miaerBa  eCoppoAlioa,  haired,  ans- 
pjalonty  miatraat^  aad  active  coiw 
apifacy. 

Paaa  we  0%  Ibin.  to  tba  pietam  of 
tba  reetgiiiiied  aMOttll  wofbabapa, 
— >af  the  reorgaulflidiott  el  wldob  eo 
Bkodi  boaat  baa  baeo  made  b^  mai»* 
beraat  tba  geveiBmeii4 ;  w»  oooa  to 
bi  atkat,  ba^ag  eii](y  Imedovart  cm 
o«i  wa/,  a  laii  ormiiiiiiif  anatber 
aluHel^  widcb  eagbiiaK  «je  bi  paaa- 

Tba  aeena  ia  di?aU  af  all  the  pie- 
smoitoa  a£  Ibe  pitf^k  af 
It  refveiealiOBiol  ibMO 
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desert,  chsXky,  open  spaces,  that  so 
Tiolently  offend  the  eye  in  the  enviixms 
of  Paris.  In  the  distacDce  are  sabHrb 
houses,  and  scaffoldings  of  iinfinii^ied 
buildings,  and  heaps  of  stone,  Mid 
monnds  of  earth, — all  is  dry,  baKsb, 
barren,  desolate;  it  is  glaring  and 
painful  to  the  sense  in  the  bright 
snnlight ;  it  is  dreary,  mnddy,  more 
desolate  and  offensive  still  in  the  time 
of  rain.  The  son,  however,  is  bright 
and  hot  enough  now^  when  the  sketch 
is  taken,  about  the  middte  of  June^ 
The  brains  of  the  thoosand  and  nme 
workment  who  have  been  eoUected  in 
the  middle  space  of  the  pictnre,  are 
seething  probably  beneftth  that  hot 
sun,  annd  fermenting  to  desperate 
schemes.  What  a  pandemonium  i* 
represented  by  this  desolate  little 
plain,  occupied  by  the  reorganised 
national  workmen.  If  they  have  been 
reorganised,  it  H  only  to  worse  con* 
fusion.  They  are  more  reckless,  more 
lazy,  more  noisy,  more  insubordinate 
than  ever.  Those  alone  are  quiet  who 
lie  snormg  oa  their  bnlhs  in  the  sun- 
shine ;  but  they  will  wake  ere  long, 
and  to  active  and  bloody  wori^  I  trow. 
Yonder  is  a  group  employed,  as  if  the 
welfare  of  the  nation  depended  upon 
it,  in  the  interesting  and  instructive 
game  of  bauehom,  or  of  throwing  »au$ 
at  a  cortc }  all  their  energies  and  their 
activity,  engaged  to  earn  their  pay, 
are  occupied  in  this  work.  They  are 
merry  and  thoughtless,  however ;  but 
wut !  their  merriment  is  but  for  the 
moment,  and  bloody  thoughts  will  be 
awakened  m  them  before  long,  under 
the  pernicious  influence  of  thoise  who 
are  allowed  to  wander  among  them, 
and  Instil  poison  in  their  ears.  Look  1 
there  are  jovial  fellows  reeling  about 
under  the  influence  of  strong  drink, — 
they  have  afaready  thrown  away  all 
disguise— they  cry  "  ViveBarbes!  Vive 
hRepubligue  D^mocratigue  et  Sociahl 
A  baa  Uwi  le  mondeP'  They  at  least 
show  that  they  are  ripe  for  revolt. 
Some  brandish  their  spades  in  their 
hands  —  for  here  again  is  the  same 
pretence  of  work,  and  of  wheeling 
earth  from  one  heap  to  another— and 
shoot  the  Marseillaise  in  hideous 
chorus,  or  the  '•^Mourirpourlapatrie;*^ 
and  anon  they  change  their  song  to  the 
Ca  Ira  of  fearfal  memoiy ;  for  the 
other  rq>nblican  ditties  are  not  ad- 
vanced enen^  for  the  bold  wonld-be 


heroes  of  the  ^'  Red  Republic."  Here 
is  one  squatting  under  a  bare  hillock 
of  earth,  and  piping  all  alone,  in 
melancholy  tone,  upon  a  clarionet; 
but  his  musical  efforts  are  aa  miser- 
ably out  of  tiiue  and  tune,  as  are  his 
seeming  bucolics  imder  the  circum- 
stances. Another  has  got  upon  a 
mound,  and  is  fiddling  to  a  set  of 
fellows  who  are  dancing  the  horrid 
Carmagnole,  with  gestures  and  faces 
that  need  only  the  pikes,  with  trunk- 
less  heads  on  them,  of  the  old  revo- 
Intion^  to  make  the  scene  complete. 
But  the  scene  witi  be  completed  soon ; 
bayonets  shall  bear  heads  upon  their 
points,  and  the  Carmagnole  shall 
be  danced  behind  barric»les  around 
mntilated  bodies.  ^  Vweni  lea  Ate- 
liers Naikmawer  Look  at  that  group 
who  are  lowering  darkly  among  them- 
sdves,  and  hold  en  to  each  others* 
bUnues  in  the  energy  of  their  suppressed 
and  whispered  converse.  See !  there 
is  another  there  upon  the  plain,  and 
there  again  another  such  a  crowd. 
They  look  like  conspirators,— and  in 
truth  conspirators  they  are,  communi- 
cating to  each  other  the  plans  for  the 
approaching  insurrection.  And  this 
passes  in  open  day,  and  we  may  be 
there  to  witness  and  even  to  hear ; 
and  the  whole  city  shakes  its  head, 
and  in  vague  apprehension  expects 
the  crisis  that  is  abont  to  come.  And 
yet  it  will  be  said  by  ministers,  and 
ministerial  agents,  that  the  national 
workshops  are  reorganised, — yes,  re- 
organised to  bloodshed  and  revolt  I 
And  no  means  will  be  taken  by  the 
government  to  control  or  suppress — it 
will  not  even  attempt  to  stem — the 
torrent  it  has  wilfully  dammed  up  in 
these  organised  dubs  of  sedition. 
None  now  even  deign  to  make  a  show 
of  working,  or,  if  the  overseers  come 
by  and  sluike  their  heads^  they  take 
up  their  spades,  and  digging  up  a  little 
earth,  fling  it,  laughing  in  confident 
impunity,  upon  the  bac^  of  the  super- 
intendent as  he  turns  away.  In  the 
hfl^s  of  such  men  as  these,  the  pick- 
axes and  spades  have  the  ur  of  the 
weapons  (k  a  murderous  crew;  and 
how  soon  will  they  not  be  used  to  aid 
them  to  purposes  of  murder!  And 
this  scene  of  confusion,  and  reckless 
effirontery,  is  sketched  from  the  life  at 
one  of  the  national  workshops  in  thehr 
reor^antseef  state.     Bright  it         ti 
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but  it  might  shame  one  of  Callot^s 
most  wild  and  tnrbolent  pictures,  snch 
as  he  alone  has  shown  how  to  etch. 

Connected  with  such  scenes  as 
these,  in  as  far  as  they  tended  to  pro- 
dace  the  last  stirring  sketches  with 
which  the  Parisian  Sketch-book  was 
filled  in  the  month  of  Jane,  are 
others,  which  can  only  be  fleetinglj 
turned  over.  There  is  the  large 
dingily  lighted  dab-room,  with  its 
dark  tribune,  its  president  and  secre- 
taries and  accolytes,  dressed  in  blue 
smocks,  with  blood-red  scarfs  and 
cravats — its  fiery  orators  denouncing 
the  bourgeois  to  the  hatred  of  the 
working  classes,  and  instilling  divi- 
sion, rancour,  battle  to  the  death  be- 
tween classes,  with  violent  gesture 
and  frowning  brow ;  and  its  benches 
and  galleries  filled  with  a  fermenting 
crowd,  that  yells  and  clamours,  and 
applauds  the  sentiment  of  ^'hatred 
and  death  ^'  to  the  bourgeois.  It  is  no 
nninteresting,  although  a  heart-weaiy- 
ing  chictro'oscuro  scene,  with  its 
strong  lights  and  dark  shades — albeit, 
in  its  moral  as  well  as  its  material 
aspect,  the  lights  are  few,  the  shades 
many,  and  dark  to  utter  blackness. 
Connected  with  the  same  suite  of 
subjects,  also,  is  the  nature  of  the 
small  room  in  the  crooked  streets  of 
the  Cite,  or  the  suburb,  with  a  table 
spread  with  papers,  around  which  sit 
bearded  full-faced  men,  discussing 
sternly,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  scanty 
lamplight  that  illumines  those  hag- 
gard physiognomies ;  it  is  the  room  of 
the  conspirators  of  the  "Red  Re- 
public," or  of  the  revolutionary  agents 
to  be  despatched  throughout  the 
country,  and  into  other  lands,  to  pro- 
pagandise the  doctrine  of  destruction 
to  all  that  is.  But  this  scene  must 
surely  be  a  fancy  sketch.  Connected, 
also,  is  that  black  sketch  of  a  cellar, 
in  which  are  concealed  arms,  guns, 
pistols,  lead,  cartridges,  barrels  of 
powder,  that  have  evidently  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  subversive  anarchist 
(conspirators,  by  means  of  the  con- 
nivance, treacbeiy,  or  at  least  culpable 
negligence  of  those  placed  in  power 
by  the  sovereign  Assembly,  and  that 
have  been  conveyed  thither  hidden  in 
wood,  in  bales,  in  sacks,  amidst  pro- 
visions. Connected,  •  also,  are  many 
other  gloomy  vignettes.  The  scrib- 
])lcr  in  the  small  room,  writing  with 
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a  sneer  of  bitterness  upon  his  Up,  and 
the  stamp  of  overflowing  bile  on  his 
pale  face,  writmg  with  the  red  cap  of 
liberty  on  his  h^,  as  if  to  inspke  his 
brains  with  visions  of  all  the  horrors 
of  a  past  revolution,  glancing  now 
and  then,  for  a  hint,  at  the  portraits 
of  Marat  and  Bobespierre,  which 
decorate  his  room,  and  grasping,  now 
and  then,  the  pistols  on  the  table  by 
his  side,  as  if  to  instil  the  smell  of 
powder  and  the  breath  of  murder  into 
the  very  lines  he  writes ; — and  again, 
the  printing  press  worked  by  the  light 
of  the  dying  candle ; — and  again,  in  the 
hazy  morning,  the  figure  of  the  news- 
paper vender,  swaggering  down  the 
boulevard,  and  skreeching  out,  with 
hoarse  voice,  the  "  True  Republic," 
or  the  "  People's  Friend ; "  and  of  the 
deluded  workman,  who  leans,  after 
his  morning  dram,  against  a  post,  and 
sucks  in  the  revolutionary  poison  of 
those  prints,  more  deadly  and  damn- 
ing to  his  mind,  and  more  fatal  to  his 
future  existence,  than  the  dram  is 
deleterious  to  his  health,  and  perni- 
cious to  his  future  life ;  and  prepares 
his  mind  for  the  bayonet  and  the  gun- 
barrel,  by  which  he  means  to  destroy 
all  those  detested^  and,  his  paper  tells 
him,  detestable  beings,  who  have 
toiled  to  possess  any  wealth,  while  he 
possesses  nothing;— and  again,  by 
night,  the  meeting  of  the  man  in 
power  and  the  discontented  con- 
spurator,  in  the  well-appomted  apart- 
ment, where  a  hideous  deed  of  treach- 
ery is  to  be  plotted ;  or  of  the  waver- 
ing workman — who  fears  he  is  about 
to  plunge  into  greater  misery,  and 
yet  hopes  the  realisation  of  the  false 
promises  made  him — standing,  still 
uncertain,  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  the 
tempting  instigator  to  rebellion  under 
the  gas  lamp  at  the  obscure  street  cor- 
ner on  a  drizzling  night.  All  these 
are  sketches  connected  with  the  past 
ones  of  the  national  workshops,  and 
with  those  to  come ;  they  lead  on  to 
the  last  in  the  dark  series,  irresistibly, 
inevitably :  but  as  most  of  them  must 
necessarily  be  fancy  sketches,  and 
not  "  taken  from  the  life,"  let  them 
be  turned  over  hurriedly  with  but  a 
glance. 

And  those  that  follow— what  a  con- 
fused mass  of  startling  subjects  they 
ofier  I  See  here !  the  bands  of  united 
men  assembling  by  night,  and  march- 
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troops    i>oaring     tluuu;^U     ilio 
the  smoke  of  tho  (irhig ;  the 
fofuiuronn  ■   -     MO  barri- 
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Itl.c  ..:.(. j;gle,  hand  to  hand  upon  the 
||)atTicadeSt  of  the  bltmse  with  the  uai* 
"^orni  of  the  national  guard, — ftirj*  and 
hatred  between    felloflr  countryiuen 
fin   each   face  ;   the   cavalry   da^hiog 
iown    the  boulcvarcU ;    the   caniiou 
rapidh'  drag'ged  along ;  the  tottering 
lliauses  battered  down  ;  and  then  the 
(tier;?   slowiy   borne  upon  sad  men's 
ihmilders,  supporting  the  dying  or  the 
f  flead ;  the  carta  filled  u  ith  corpses ;  the 
vouiided,  upon  straw  littered  down 
the   pavement,   attended  by  the 
|do(^tor  in   his  common  black  attire, 
iftontraating  with  the  pure  white  can 
iind  ptaucrs  of  the  scpitr  dc  chantey 
the  unirornis,  now  smeareil  witli  blood 
.and   blackened  by   smoke,  minKling 
■ivith  the  long  dark  dress  and  falling 
I  white  collar  of  the  adoiinistedngpriest. 
Ifiee  I  now  agaia^  in  the  midst  of  the 
[cAmage  and  opmar  and  gmok(.%  the 
[young  soldier  of  the  day^  the  Garde 
'Mobile^  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  his 
oomradeSi  and  waving  in  his  hand  the 
banner  which  he  has  wrested  with  va- 
lour from  the  hands  of  the  insnrgentfl 
CD  the  barricade  ;  and  women,  even  in 
J  the  midst  of  the  terror  and  dismay,  fling 
I  down  flowers  from  the  windows  upon 
the  heads  of  these  young  defenders 
of  their  country — the  perfume  of  the 
■  flower  mingling  with  the  scent  of  stifling 
[powder- smoke  and  the  rank  taint  of 
blood.   See  again  '  there  is  a  cessation 
of  the  combat  for  a  time  ;  the  weary 
national  guards  are  returning  from  tho 
[place  of  action.     What  a  pictnre  does 
rlhe  vista  of  the  boulevards  present  1 
[irijose  who  have  any   knowledge  of 
Others  passing  by,  stop  them  to  fall 
upon  the  neck  of  a  familiar  fjice,  and 
embrace    it  in  grtiteful  thankfulness 
that  even  a  scarcely  known  acquain- 
tance is  saved  from  the  frightful  imr- 
nage  that  has  taken  place  ;  and  men 
adkfor  their  friends,  and  heads  are 
ghaken  ;  some  have  fallen,  others  re* 
tiim  not ;  anri  In  all  the  windows  and 
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,  and  si! 
\s  ii II  MKir  tears  ol 
lainty,  that  work  wl 
may  be  moifiteued  v^ 
dark,  and  yet  how 
citing,  and  yet  how  I  . .. 
these  ecenes  I  Then  con 
of  a  subject  that  may  I 
used  ftfr  many  a  liifttoric^il  picture. 
Sec !  that  tin«>  old  prelate,  with  bfa 
honest  and  tirni  fare,  and  his  white 
hair  contrasting  with  his  rlnrk  brow: 
he  is  bonje  along,  tirst  in  the  arms  of 
confused  and  mingled  men,  insurgents 
and  defenders  of  order  mixing  in  one 
common  cause  ;  then,  upon  a  hastily 
constnicted litter,  lie lie>4  in  his  epis- 
copal robes :  his  face  is  mild  and 
calm,  although  ho  suffers  pain  ;  hfa 
words  are  wonla  of  I'hristiun  forgive- 
ness and  heavenly  hope,  ?^'^*' »i  ho 

has  been    treacherously  icd 

with  the  words  of  peace  ai  ,  i  .  . .  uan 
charity  in  his  venerable  mouth  ;  and 
tears  stream  from  the  eye*  of  armed 
men,  and  trickle  down  their  beaittsi 
and  fellows  with  fierce  fare's  and 
gloomy  brows  kneel  to  kiss  his  hand, 
that  now  grows  colder  and  colder  as 
he  is  borne,  a  victim  and  a  martyr* 
over  the  barricjidefl  of  death,  nod  soln 
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of  remorse  and  grief  an*  \ 
the  infernal  and  battle* hf 
that  lino  his  path.  T  ' 
a  feeling  of  noble  . 
the  savages  who  foim  tm 
of  the  city  which  boasts  itself  to  bo 
the  most  civilised  In  the  world, — as  if 
civilisation  were  indeed  at  so  low  an 
ebb  ofretrfjgrade  tide  ?  8*» '  i""«  ^^^  «liU 
a  seutimeut  of  religion  atn  i^a 

uf  Fiji  UN'?     i>r  is  this  I  I  L  loa- 

I  lay  of  men  who  live  only  in 

t  emotions,  and  will  act  a  part 

bt^tore  the  eyes  of  their  fellow  actors, 
even  if  it  be  to  tho  death  ?  It  might 
almost  be  supposed  so —  for  now  the 
dying  prelate  is  carried  by,  and  gone — 
the  moment  for  the  display  of  emotions 
is  past :  it  is  gone  with  that  form.  Hoc  \ 
they  are  again  with  the  mutktt  <  " 
shoulder— the   kuile  in  the  ^ 
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women  and  children!  The  scene  is 
again,  once  more,  one  of  smoke  and 
carnage,  and  yells  of  execration  and 
bloud. 

And  now  again  come  other  scenes 
of  men  scouring  along  the  ontskirt 
plains  of  Paris.  The  insurgents  are 
vanquished:  the  people  of  the  Red  Re- 
public fly,  and  leave  traces  of  the 
colour  of  their  appalling  banner  in 
trails  of  blood  ;  and  there  are  pictures 
of  soldiers  and  national  guards  running 
to  the  chase,  and  shooting  down  the 
hunted  men  like  rabbits  in  an  affrighted 
wai'ren.  — <jod  have  mercy  on  them 
aUl 

We  turn  over  the  loaves  of  the 
Sketch-book.  It  is  over !  The  cannon 
no  longer  tills  the  streets  with  the 
smoke  of  the  battle-field.  Ruined 
houses  compose  a  scene  of  hideous  de- 
solatiou  in  all  the  further  eastern  and 
northern  streets  of  Paris.  Affrighted 
inhabitants  begin  to  crawl  out  of  their 
houses.  Windows  are  reopened. 
There  is  the  air  of  relief  from  terror 
upon  many  a  face— and  yet  how  sad  an 
air  of  grief  and  consternation  pervades 
every  scene  in  the  vast  city.  The 
sun  is  shining  brightly  and  hotly  over 
the  capital :  there  is  a  flood  of  light 
and  heavenly  love  and  brightness 
poured  down  upon  the  streets  ;  but  it 
only  calls  up  still  more  reekingly  to 
heaven  the  vapour  of  the  blood,  that 
goes  up  like  an  accusing  spirit.  How 
sadly,  too,  the  bright  summer  air,  and 
its  broad  cheering  lights  upon  the  white 
houses  and  the  gihlcd  balconies,  con- 
trast with  the  pale  forms  of  the  wearied 
and  wounded  men  who  crawl  about,  and 
with  the  weeping  women  who  sit  be- 
neath the  porchways,  and  with  the 
coffins  incessantly  bonie  along — ^not 
one,  or  two,  or  three,  but  twenty  or 
thirty  each  hour — and  with  the  crape 
upon  the  arms  of  the  men  in  uniform, 
or  upon  the  hats,  and  with  the  con- 
vulsed faces  of  the  wounded  and  dying, 
who  lie  upon  their  beds  of  down  in  the 
richly  furuishcd  apartment,  or  on  the 
pallets  of  the  hospital,  as  they  shine 
into  the  windows  of  the  wounded  and 
dying.  Bright  as  is  the  day  of  June, 
never  was  sadder  scene  witnessed  in 
any  capital :  civil  war  has  never  raged 
more  furiously  within  a  city's  walls 
since  men  conglomerated  together  in 
cities  for  mutual  advantage  and  pro- 
tection. How  many  hearts  have  ached  1 


how  many  tears  have  been  shed  t  how 
many  wives  are  widows  I  how  many 
children  fatherless!  how  many  affi- 
anced girls,  with  fondly  beating  hearts, 
will  see  the  face  of  him  they  love  in 
life  no  more!  Oh,  splendid  sun  of 
June !  what  a  mockery  thou  seemest 
to  be  in  these  pictures  of  this  dark 
Parisian  scrap-book  I 

But  the  sun  is  shining  still,  and  the 
little  birds  are  twittering  merrily  upon 
the  house-tops,  and  the  caged  canaries 
chirp  at  windows,  and  perchance 
there  is  the  merry  laugh  of  children. 
All  these  things  heed  not  the  terror 
and  desolation  of  the  city.  It  is 
shining  still — into  huge  chm'ches  also, 
where  thick  masses  of  straw  are 
littered  down,  and  the  wounded  lie  in 
hundreds  to  overflowing— into  courts, 
where  again  is  scattered  straw,  and 
again  groan  wounded  and  dying — 
upon  street-side  pavements,  where 
again  are  strewn  these  sad  beds  of  the 
victims  of  civil  contention,  excited  by 
the  most  frantic  of  delusions — and 
through  narrow  windows,  into  prison 
vaults  and  palace  cellars,  where  are 
crowded  together  masses  of  prisoners, 
who,  for  the  most  part,  regret  not  the 
part  they  have  played  in  the  scenes 
of  blood,  and  sit  gloomily  upon  the 
damp  stone,  brooding  over  schemes  of 
vengeance  upon  the  detested  bour- 
geois^  should  they  escape,  and  the  Red 
Republic  ever  be  triumphant  I  It  is 
shming  still;  and  every  where  it 
shines,  it  smiles  upon  misery:  it  seems 
to  mock  the  doomed  nnhappy  city. 

But  there  are  still  stirring,  striking, 
unaccustomed  scenes  limned  in  the 
Parisian  Sketch-book.  Paris  has  been 
declared  in  a  state  of  siege  by  the 
military  autocrat,  into  whose  hands 
the  salvation  of  the  capital  and  the 
country  from  utter  anarchy  has  been 
given.  The  scenes  of  marching  men 
and  torrents  of  bayonets  coming  down 
the  broad  boulevards,  and  sentinels  at 
street  corners,  and  patrols,  and  mili- 
tary manoeuvres,  and  galloping  dra- 
goons, and  of  drums  beaten  from 
daybreak  until  late  into  the  night, 
are  nothing  new  to  Paris :  such  scenes 
have  been  traced  upon  its  Sketch- 
book again  and  again,  for  the  last 
fonr  disastrous  months.  But  Paris 
has  gone  further  now.  See !  in  these 
sketches  it  represents  one  vast  camp. 
All  along  the  broad  vast  vista  of  the 
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boalevards  are  whole  regiments  bivou- 
acking :  the  horses  of  the  cavalry  are 
stabl^  upon  straw  along  the  pave- 
ments, or  around  the  triumphal 
arches ;  arms  are  piled  together  at 
street  corners :  some  sleep  upon  the 
straw,  while  others  watch  as  if  in 
battle  array.  The  shops  are  stiU 
shut,  although  pale  faces  look  from 
windows ;  and  the  grateful  inhabitants 
shower  blessings  ui>on  those  who  have 
saved  the  terrified  people  from  the 
horrors  of  the  Red  Republic,  the  pillage, 
and  the  guillotine ;  and  ladies  bring 
out  food  and  wine  from  the  houses ; 
and  none  think  that  they  can  find 
words  enough  to  express  their  grati- 
tude, and  praise  the  heroism  of  their 
defenders.  -Alas  1  those  who  fought  in 
that  evil  desperate  cause  showed  equal 
heroism,  equal  courage,  still  more 
reckless  rage !  What  a  strange  scene 
it  is,  this  scene  sketched  in  the  streets! 
The  closing  scene  of  a  battle-field  of 
unexampled  carnage  amidst  a  peace- 
ful population — the  soldier  and  the 
tenderly  nurtured  lady  placed  side  by 
side  amidst  the  wounded  and  the 
weary !  the  mouming  of  the  bereaved 
family  upon  the  same  spot  with  the 
first  emotion  of  victory  1  Since  the  agi- 
tated and  disturbed  city  of  Paris  has 
existed,  it  has  witnessed  many  wild 
and  strange  scenes  in  its  bloody  and 
tormented  history,  but  none  perhaps 
so  glaring  in  their  strange  contrasts 
as  these  which  have  have  been  last 
painted  in  its  Sketch-book.  All  over 
Paris  similar  pictures  may  be  limned. 
In  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  is  again 
a  camp,  again  piled  arms  and  cannon, 
and  littered  beds  of  straw,  and  cook- 
ing fires,  and  groups  of  men  in  uni- 
form, in  all  the  various  attitudes  of 
the  camp  and  battle-field  ;  and  in  the 
glittering  Champs  Elysees  are  tents 
and  temporary  stabling,  and  horses, 
and  assembled  troops;  and  be- 
neath the  fine  trees  of  the  garden  of 
the  Tuileries  are  grouped,  in  similar 
fashion,  battalions  of  the  national 
guards  of  the  departments,  who  have 
hurried  up  to  the  defence  of  Paris,  and 
who  bivouac,  night  as  well  as  day, 
beneath  the  summer  sky,  in  the  once 
royal  gardens.  All  these  scenes  are 
strange  and  most  picturesque,  and 
would  be  even  pleasant  ones,  could 
the  heart  forget  its  terror  and  its 
grief-— could  the  sight  of  the  uniforms, 


the  muskets,  and  the  bayonets  be 
severed  firom  the  sorrow  and  the 
despair,  the  bloodshed  and  the  crime. 
In  all  these  scenes  Paris  has  lost  its 
usual  aspect,  to  become  a  fortress  and 
a  camp.  The  civil  dress  is  rarely 
visible  —  the  uniform  is  on  almost 
every  back.  The  carriage  and  the  pub- 
lic vehicle  are  rare  in  these  sketches ; 
the  dashing  officer  on  horseback,  the 
mounted  ordnance,  the  gallopingsquad- 
rons,  take  their  place.  That  thin  man, 
with  his  slim  military  waist,  his  long 
thin  bronzed  face,  his  thick  mustaches 
and  tufted  beard,  and  his  dark, 
somewhat  heavy,  eyes  gleaming  forth 
from  beneath  a  calm  but  stem  brow, 
who  is  riding  at  the  head  of  a  brilliant 
stafi*,  is  General  Cavaignac,  the  mili- 
tary commander  of  the  hour,  the 
autocrat  into  whose  hands  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  of  France  has  con- 
fided its  destinies.  Although,  when 
he  removes  his  plumed  hat  to  salute 
those  who  receive  him  now  with  en- 
thusiastic acclamations,  he  exhibits  a 
head  partially  bald,  yet  his  general 
air  is  that  of  a  man  in  the  full  vigour 
of  his  best  years,  in  the  full  active  use 
of  his  lithy  form.  See !  at  the  head 
of  another  mounted  group  is  a  still 
younger  man  of  military  command. 
His  face  is  fuller  and  handsomer ;  and 
his  thick  mustaches  give  him  a  rough 
bold  look,  which  does  not,  however, 
detract  from  his  prepossessing  appear* 
ance.  This  is  the  young  General  de 
Lamorici6re,  also  of  Atiican  fame. 
He  is  now  minister  at  war.  Thert 
are  others,  also,  of  the  heroes  of  Alge- 
ria, who  have  not  fallen  in  the  street 
combat,  in  which  so  many,  who  had 
earned  a  reputation  upon  the  open 
battle-field,  received  death  by  the 
hands  of  their  fellow-countrymen. 
In  every  sketch  are  to  be  seen,  as 
prominent  figures,  these  military  rulers 
of  the  destinies  of  France,  which  a 
few  days  have  again  changed  so 
rapidly.  We  cannot  look  upon  their 
striking  portraits  in  these  sketches, 
without  asking  ourselves  how  long 
Caesar  and  Anthony  may  be  content 
to  rule  the  country  hand-in-hand,  or 
how  soon  the  jealousy  of  the  young 
generals  may  not  be  turned  against 
each  other,  and  they  may  not  leave 
the  country  once  more  a  prey  to  the 
dangers  of  a  bloody  faction ;  or  which, 
if  not  more  than  one,  may  not  M  a 
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victim  to  the  treachery  of  a  van- 
quished party^s  veDgeance  by  assassi- 
nation ?  The  leaves  of  the  book  are 
blank  as  regards  the  future.  Ko  one 
can  venture  to  trace  even  the  slightest 
outline  upon  them,  with  the  assurance 
that  it  may  hereafter  be  filled  up  as 
it  has  been  drawn  :  and  yet  that  those 
blank  leaves  must  and  will  be  filled 
with  startling  pictures  once  again,  no 
one  can  doubt.  How  far  will  these 
young  generals  supply  the  most  pro- 
minent figures  in  tbem  ?  together,  or 
sundered  in  opposition  ?  The  hand  of 
fate  is  ready  to  trace  those  sketches ; 
but  never  was  that  hand  more  hidden 
in  the  dark  cloud  of  unfathomable 
mystery.  The  blank  leaves  of  the 
album,  in  which  the  observing  and 
self-regulatiDg  man  keeps  a  daily 
journal  of  his  doings  and  his  thoughts, 
are  always  awful  to  contemplate :  no 
thinking  man  can  look  upon  them 
without  asking  himself  what  words, 
for  good  or  for  ill,  may  be  recorded  on 
them.  But  how  far  more  awful  still 
is  the  book  of  fate,  upon  the  leaves  of 
which  arc  to  be  sketched  the  stirring 
scenes  of  a  revolutionary  city^s  his- 
tory, so  intimately  connected  with  a 
country^s  destiny  I  and  no  one  can  tell 
what  they  may  be. 

The  last  sketch  in  the  Parisian 
Sketch-book,  as  it  is  now  filled  up — 
now  in  the  middle  of  the  month  of 
July  (for  others  may  be  painting  even 
as  these  lines  are  traced) — is  the  dark 
monster  hearse  containing  the  bodies 
of  those  who  have  fallen  in  the  cause  of 
order — the  black-behung  altar  in  that 
Place^  which  has  lost  its  name  of 
Concord  and  Peace,  to  take  the  more 
snitableonc  of  **  Revolution" — theca- 
tafalk — the  burning  candclabras — the 
black-caparisoned  horses  that  drag  the 
funeral-car — the  black  drapcried  co- 
lumns of  the  Madcleme— the  autho- 
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rities  in  monmmg  attire— the  long 
procession — the  sprinkled  clouds  of 
burning  incense  from  the  waved  cen- 
sers—and the  widow's  tears. 

Such  a  picture  of  mocking  pomp  in 
desolate  sorrow  closes  well  the  long 
suite  of  sketches  with  which  the 
Parisian  Sketch-book  has  been  filled 
daring  the  Jirst  phase  of  the  French 
revolution.  The  curtain  has  fallen  at 
the  end  of  the  first  act,  upon  a  tableau 
befitting  the  dark  scenes  which  have 
been  so  fearfully  enacted  in  it.  The 
curtain  will  rise  again — again  will 
bloody  scenes,  probably,  be  enacted 
upon  that  troubled  stage  of  history, — 
again  will  harrowing  sketches^  pro- 
bably, be  drawn  in  the  Parisian 
Sketch-book.  Those  which  we  have 
now  recorded  have  been  selected 
from  among  thousands,  because  they 
form  a  suite,  as  natural  in  their  course, 
as  fatally  inevitable,  as  any  suite  of 
pictures  in  which  the  satirising  artist 
painted  the  natural  course  of  a  whole 
life.  From  the  fallacious  promises, 
and  the  foolish  or  culpable  designs, 
that  occasioned  the  establishment  of 
those  nurseries  of  discontent,  disorder, 
and  conspiracy,  the  ateliers  nationaux, 
— the  steps  through  the  club -room,  the 
rendezvous  of  the  conspirators,  the 
furious  joumalist^s  office,  to  the  sedi- 
tion, the  insurrection,  the  carnage, 
the  civil  war,  the  murder,  the  terror, 
and  the  mourning  catafalk,  have 
followed  as  they  could  not  but  follow. 
It  is  only  the  first  series,  however, 
that  is  closed  here.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  but  that  similar  con- 
sequences will  again  follow,  as  similar 
causes  still  exist;  and  that  the  red 
banner  of  the  so-called  ^^  social  and 
democratic  republic"  will  again  wave, 
—and  perhaps  before  long, — a  pro- 
minent object  in  the  scenes  of  the 
Parisian  Sketch-booh, 
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There  is  perhaps  no  body  of  men 
confederated  in  her  Majesty^s  domi- 
nions who  are  less  properly  the  sub- 
jects of  enyy  than  the  members  of  the 
present  Cabinet.  A  session,  begun 
under  circumstances  of  unexampled 
commercial  pressure,  continued  amidst 
insurrection  abroad  and  turbulence  at 
home,  and  ending  with  an  Irish  re- 
bellion, ought  surely  to  have  exhibited 
some  specimens  of  extraordinary  and 
judicious  legislation.  Slovenliness  in 
high  places,  at  no  time  decorous,  is 
most  undecent,  dangerous,  and  unen- 
durable, at  a  period  when  the  whole 
world  is  drunk  with  the  revolutionary 
elixir.  France,  that  old  irreclaimable 
bacchante,  is  staggering  to  and  fro, 
madly  bellicose,  and  tlu'eatening  in- 
cendiarism in  her  cups.  Germany, 
once  thought  too  stolid  to  be  roused, 
is  hiccnping  for  nationid  unitv,  and  on 
the  fair  way  of  contributing  largely  to 
the  overthrow  of  the  equilibrium  of 
power  in  Europe.  The  Irish  symp- 
toms have  by  no  means  surprised  us. 
The  insurrection  there  is  the  inevitable 
frnit  of  the  measures  and  policy  against 
which,  for  the  last  twenty  years,  we 
have  entered  our  strong  and  unflinch- 
ing protest.  The  shameful  truckling 
of  the  Whigs  to  O'Connell  and  his 
scandalous  followers ;  the  unconsti- 
tutional fostering  of  the  Boman  Ca- 
tholic Church;  and  the  conciliation 
system,  which,  while  it  did  gross  in- 
justice to  the  people  of  England  and 
Scotland,  contributed  to  confirm  the 
spirit  of  improvidence  and  pauperism 
among  the  Irish,  without  in  any  way 
securing  their  gratitude, — have  re- 
sulted in  a  rebellion,  imbecile,  indeed, 
and  almost  ludicrous  in  its  issue,  but 
not,  on  that  account,  less  aflOicting 
to  the  supporters  of  order  and  the 
crown. 
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More  than  once,  too,  we  have  been 
threatened  at  homo  by  manifestations 
of  the  insurrectionary  spirit.  In  so 
densely  populated  a  country  as  this, 
it  is  impossible  that  commercial  dis- 
tress and  slackness  can  exist  for  any 
length  of  time,  without  trying  sorely 
the  patience  and  the  fortitude  of  the 
working  classes.  Such  distress  un- 
doubtedly did  prevail,  towards  the 
close  of  last  year,  in  a  most  alarming 
degree;  and  throughout  the  whole 
spring  there  was  a  vast  want  of  em- 
ployment in  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts. The  completion  of  some  of  the 
great  lines  of  railway,  and  in  others 
the  partial  abandonment  or  suspension 
of  the  works,  caused  by  the  extreme 
tightness  of  the  money  market,  also 
threw  a  great  deal  of  unemployed 
labour  on  the  public;  and  this  evil 
was  increased  by  the  heterogeneous 
character  of  the  masses.  Irish  immi- 
gration has  increased  to  such  an  extent, 
that  not  only  in  all  the  towns  of  Bri- 
tain, but  ahnost  in  every  village,  espe- 
cially on  the  western  coast,  there 
exists  a  Hibernian  colony;  unre- 
claimed by  civilisation — ^uneducated 
as  the  brutes  that  perish — knowing 
nothing  of  religion,  save  as  an  idola- 
trous form,  and  professing  rebellion 
as  a  principle.  This  dass  have  always 
formed  a  nucleus  for  disaffection,  and, 
but  for  the  extreme  reluctance  of  the 
native  labourers  to  fraternise  with 
those  children  of  Esau,  the  results 
might  ere  now  have  been  more  serious 
than  we  altogether  care  to  contem- 
plate. As  it  was,  the  British  dema- 
gogue was  always  sure  of  finding  a 
ready  partisan,  confederate,  and  co- 
adjutor in  the  western  Celt ;  and  we 
need  hardly  say  that  the  Chartist 
leaders  avidled  themselves  to  the  full 
of  that  sympathy.    We  shall  pre- 
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ntlj  see  how  far  thid  state  of  mat- 
ers received  the  attention  of  the  men 

power. 

la  this  critical  position  we  were 
entitled  to  expect  that  the  gOTora- 
ment  would  have  shown  ilsdf  hiUy 
adequate  to  the  criais — that  the  causes 
of  distress,  which  lie  at  the  root  of 
tarbulence  and  diBafiTectioDf  would  be 
^robed  with  a  firm  and  prudent  hand 

that  every  possible  relief  and  assis- 
|!  tance  would  be  given  to  the  home 
market — and  that,  above  all^  nothing 
ahonld  be  done  which  might  tend,  in 
the  remotest  decree,  to  endanger  the 
mtegrity  of  the  empire.  The  welfare 
of  Gfeat  Bitetn  ia  %  terrible  trust  in 
times  like  theoe,  and  the  responsibility 
of  tboMwho  have  professed  themsdvoa 
ready  to  govern^  and  who,  in  fsoti 
haire  ratlter  claimed  the  guvommeat 
than  i^oaived  It,  tapropoitloually  groat. 

Lei  us  then  take  a  candid  and 

LpartiAl  review  of  the  prooee^ogi 
which  have  characteiised  this  soBsion 
of  Parliament,  extending  over  a  period 
more  fertile  in  insurrection  than  aoy 
which  the  world  has  kno\*Ti.  I^t  us  ex- 
amine how  Lord  John  Eussell  andhis 
oollngnes  have  acquitted  themselves  in 
the  dlsohargc  of  their  important  func- 
tions. We  shall  be  sparing  neither  of 
praise  nor  blame :  glad,  indoed,  if  we 
can  find  an  opportunity  of  being  lavish 
of  the  former,  or,  in  case  of  negleot^ 
of  stumbliAg  upon  an  honest  excu^. 

Onr  readers  cannot  have  forgotten 
^tua  drciimstaoces  imder  wlucb  this 
laii  soiAOn  of  Parliament  oommonoed. 
The  commercial  world  has  not,  for  very 
many  years,  felt  any  thing  like  a  cor* 
responding  crisis ;  and  the  ohange  is 
moat  remarkable,  whm  we  reflect  that 

I  the  defsrataion  foUowed  immediately 
vpon  a  fMdod  of  almost  unexampled 
^roflTiftrlty,  Our  optnioE  is  stiU  nn- 
od  to  the  oaosea  which  iQd  to 
e  pointed  out,  in  former  arti* 
clcs,  long  before  the  pressure  began, 
what  moat  be  tlie  inevitable  residt  of  a 
isrhotesalo  departm-e  firom  our  older  sys* 
ftea,  of  the  aooption  of  the  free-trading 
oooBoaiical  views,  and  of  th«  arbitrary 
ooiilraotioD  of  the  mntimoy,  qjb  do- 
irised  by  8ir  Robert  PoaL  Every  word 
wa  then  aaid  has  been  reiifiod  to  the 
leMr;  and|  aa  wa  expoctcd,  the  very 
oOBUBgeiiiin  widch  we  ang^tod  w 
Ulnlf  to  operate  in  prodacii^  this  ttn* 
tn^urabte  lUleof  mattaea,  axii  which 


actually  did  subsequently  occur,  have 
been  paraded,  by  the  free-traders  and 
extreme  balUonistd,  as  the  causes  of 
the  whole  disaster.  It  is  of  great 
importance  that  the  public  should  un- 
derstand this  aubgect  daaily;  and, 
therefore,  without  repeating  what  we 
have  elaborately  attempted  to  demon- 
strate before T  let  us  merely  remark 
thai  the  tendency  of  free-trade,  and  of 
fettered  currency  combined,  was  to 
prostrate  the  whole  commercial  worlds 
on  the  first  occurreuce  of  a  bad  season 
and  a  scarcity  of  food,  by  stimulating 
the  exportation  of  gold,  and  at  the 
same  time  by  withdrawing  its  repre- 
sentative. In  fact.  Sir  Kobcrt  Peel 
oonstructed  his  machinery  so,  that  the 
ro8iilt>  in  the  event  which  we  ka?e 
inatanoedf  could  be  calcohited  on  wttli 
mathematical  certmnty.  The  realiaed 
wealth  of  Bxitalu  was  rendered  Off  no 
ftyaU  in  this  emergency,  for  the  eomt-^ 
ten  wIdch  repreeonted  it  were  anii»* 
big,  and  nothing  else  would  bt  reoelred 
in  exchange.  Hence  aroaa  UmI  lOHl 
prostration  of  ^edit^  and  conseqaonl 
lack  of  employment,  which  was  00 
lamentably  libit  towards  the  dose  of 
the  year  1S47. 

So  intolerable  was  the  pressure  tiiat^ 
after  much  dday  and  repeated  rateala 
to  interfere,  the  Whig  ministers  w«ri 
oompelled  to  bestir  themselves,  and  to 
suspend  the  operation  of  the  Banking 
Act,  in  order  to  save  the  country  ^m 
actual  convulsi<m.  Parliament  waa 
BammoDied  about  the  middle  of  No* 
vaotbaiv  more,  peihape,  Ibr  the  sake  of 
obtaining  a  bill  of  indemnity  for  the 
suspenaioQ — a  measure  which ,  afier  all, 
did  not  lead  to  any  uifringement  of 
the  Act — than  with  the  view  of  boldly 
facing  the  mo-eaacag  dMouUiefl  of 
the  country.  Kotwitfaatandinf  1 
disappointment,  everv  one  waftod 
for  too  apoeob  i^om  the  thnme  with 
the  moat  inlwaa  anxiety,  tmsting 
that  at  Boch  a  timo  some  comforting 
glimpeea  for  the  fotnre,  aome  eamost 
mlnistffriai  achemes  would  be  an- 
nouACoAi  JilcelT  to  retrieve  ^e  com- 
menokl  woM  m>m  its  ombarraflsment. 
Theat  «tacp«otat1oim  wert  destined  to 
roeelvo  an  tmmiwHiK^  check.  The 
jUwDfiial  prose  of  Ite  atotlior  of  **  Don 
Oirlea**i 
lofyMhial 
was,  of  comw,  aieowt  iliow  ofngMl 
for  pubUc  calamity,  but  no  vestigo  ofl 
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an  intention  to  interpose  any  remedial 
meaanre.  In  point  of  finance,  the 
only  intelligible  topic  contained  in  the 
speech  was  ominous  of  the  repeal  of 
the  Navigation  Laws.  Sanitary  im- 
provements,  the  great  Whig  hobby, 
which  they  are  constantly  throsting 
forward  beneath  the  public  nose,  wore 
also  recommended.  Ireland,  then 
testifying  the  humane  and  Christian 
disposition  of  its  inhabitants,  by  a 
series  of  the  most  cold-blooded  and 
revolting  murders,  was  recommended 
to  the  benevolence  of  the  state.  A 
treaty  with  the  Bepublic  of  the 
Equator,  touching  the  suppression  of 
the  slave  trade,  was  announced ;  and 
the  Whigs  looked  forward  "  with 
confidence  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
general  peace  of  Europe."  A  more 
paltry  programme  was  never  yet 
submitted  to  the  public  eye. 

The  ministerial  move  in  November, 
and  the  suspension  of  the  Banking 
Act,  for  however  short  a  period,  was 
in  truth  a  remarkable  circumstance. 
If  the  suspension  was  right,  it  must 
necessarily  imply  that  Sir  Bobert 
Peel  was  utterly  wrong  in  framing  the 
measure  as  he  did.  We  know  that  the 
Act  is  useless  for  control  in  times 
of  prosperity,  and  that  it  pinches  us 
by  becoming  operative  under  adverse 
seasons;  and  it  was  precisely  when 
the  pinch  was  felt  that  the  ^Vhigs 
were  forced  to  suspend  it.  True — a 
great  deal  of  the  mischief  had  by  that 
time  been  accomplished.  Men,  every 
whit  as  respectable  as  the  late  Pre- 
mier, had  been  driven  into  the  Gazette 
for  the  sheer  want  of  temporary  ac« 
commodation,  and  property  sank  in 
value  as  rapidly  as  the  mercury  be- 
fore a  storm.  But  the  true  nature  of 
the  Act  had  been  felt  and  condemned 
by  the  public ;  and  in  no  one  instance 
do  we  over  recollect  to  have  wit- 
nessed a  greater  unanimity  of  opinion, 
hostile  to  its  endurance  and  prmciple, 
than  prevailed,  at  lea^t  beyond  the 
walls  of  the  House  of  Commons.  If 
the  public  were  wrong  in  this  impres- 
sion, then  it  followed  as  a  matter  of 
course  that  the  ministry  were  highly 
blameable  for  the  suspension ;  that 
Peel^s  machine,  being  a  sound  and 
salutary  one,  should  have  been  left  to 
do  its  woric,  and  to  crush  down  as 
many  viotims  as  it  could  possibly 
entangle  in  its  wlieols.    Bat  m  truth, 


yeiy  few  could  be  found  to  support 
such  a  proposition.  If  credit  is  to  be 
altogether  annihilated  in  this  country, 
whether  by  Banking  Acts  like  this, 
framed  and  forced  upon  us  contrary 
to  the  experience  and  in  face  of  the 
remonstrance  of  themercantile  classes, 
or  by  anarchy  and  mob  rule,  as  has 
been  the  case  in  France,  we  must  pre- 
pare to  bid  an  everlasting  farewell  to 
our  greatness.  Credit,  it  is  in  vain  to 
deny,  has  made  the  British  nation. 
Credit  may,  Uko  every  thing  else,  be 
pushed  too  far];  but  even  over-trading 
is  a  far  less  calamity  than  a  restric- 
tive system,  which  in  a  day  can  de- 
stroy the  accumulatod  profits  of  years, 
for  the  first  carries  with  it  its  own  anti- 
dote and  cure.  Peel's  banking  legis- 
lation, we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  has 
been  productive  of  more  harm  to  this 
country  in  three  years,  than  has  ever 
occurred  firom  any  known  cause  with- 
in the  same  period  of  time ;  and  the 
obstinacy  with  which  he  has  clung  to 
his  delusion,  the  sophistry  which  ho 
has  invariably  employed  to  shift  the 
responsibility  from  his  shoulders,  and 
the  manccu'VTing  style  of  his  defence, 
may  be  consistent  with  the  character 
of  the  man,  but  are  not  worthy  of  the 
dignity  of  a  British  statesman. 

In  suspending  the  operation  of  the 
Banking  Act,  the  Whigs  tacitly  ad- 
mitted that,  in  their  opinion,  whether 
lately  adopted  or  not,  there  was  some- 
thing fundamentally  injurious  and 
wrong  with  the  mcasmx^.  The  sub- 
ject was  a  very  serious  one.  You  may 
bungle  sanitary  bills,  pass  coercive 
laws,  or  tamper  with  the  jurisprudence 
of  the  country,  without  doing  more 
than  a  limited  amount  of  evil.  But 
the  subject  of  the  currency  is  so  inti- 
mately and  vitally  connected  with  our 
whole  commercial  greatness,  that  it 
must  be  handled  with  the  utmost  pre- 
caution. A  leak  in  a  ship  is  not  more 
dangerous  than  a  flaw  in  a  monetanr 
statute ;  and,  when  once  discovered, 
not  a  moment  should  be  lost  in  repair- 
ing it. 

Not  one  member  of  the  present  Ca- 
binet was  in  any  way  competent  for 
the  task.  It  is  most  extraordinary, 
that  the  Whigs,  after  all  their  official 
experience,  should  exhibit  such  a  sin- 
gmai  incapiftclty  in  every  matter  which 
has  the  slightest  connexion  with  fin- 
ance.   They  do  not  iseem  to  compre- 
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new  of  the 

[  the  subject  at  aU  ;  and  if  their 
•ivate  affairs  were  conducted  in  tlie 
ame  ^iJoTenly  fashiou  oa  arc  those  of 
public  when  niifortunately  com- 
itted  to  their  guidance,  we  should 
'  BOon  sec  the  Gazette  adorned 
itli  some  elegant  extracts  ^om  the 
7onrt  Guide.    The  only  respectable 
^hanoeUor  of  the  Exchequer  whom 
hey  ever  produced  was  Jli*  Barinji,^ ; 
',  he,  it  is  nimoored,  was  couaidered 
)  scrupuloua  to  bo  admitted  to  that 
again-     Besides  this,  his  viewa 
the  cuiTency  were  known  to  bo 
*  diametrically  opposite  to  those  enter- 
t-tained  by  Sii'  Robert  Peel.  Sir  Charles 
Wood,  the  worst  financier  tbat  ever 
Amp-aced  the  memoiy  of  Cocker,  had 
committed  bimself  before  the  suspen- 
6100  of  the  Act,  in  an  especially  ridi- 
manner.     At  one   time,   this 
eman  was  quite  jocund  and  hope- 
Ufa  fi nn  believer  In  the  existence  of 
II  pletborn,  and  smiled  at  the  idea  of 
v    '  ;-'^  n ith  3  happy  air  of  mingled 
^3  and  iatisiaction*    Sboiily 
.;Jd^    however,    he    took    the 
Llarm,  attempted  to  cat  in  his  owu 
vords— an  operatJou  which  he  per- 
!  formed  with  most  indifferent  grace,^ — 
I  and  pof9«ibly  became  dimly  con??cioua 
Ithat  a  Chancellor  of  tiie  Exchequer 
had  more  duties  to  perform  than  to 
the  receipt  for  hLs  salar)\     Sir 
iJharles  evidently  was  not  the  man  to 
r grapple  with  the  difficulty ;  and  l>e- 
i  aides  this,  he  could  not  afiurd  to  offend 
Sk  Robert  Peel,  or  give  a  triumph  to 
his  political  opponents,  who  had  all 
along  denounced  the  Banking  Act  as 
an  experiment  of  a  perilous  nature.  In 
thiB  position,  the  Whigs  adopted  the 
fiafest  course  for  themselves,  if  not  for 
tho  country.    They  asked  for  a  com- 
mittee, both  in  the  Lords  and  Com- 
^  jnona,  to  consider  the  question  of  the 
currency,   taking  cai'e,  of  comrse,  to 
Itiominalo  members    whose    opinions 
fwcrc  already  kno>vn.   We  thoroughly 
I  Agree  with  ilr  Ilerries,  that  the  in- 
l^juiry  \vi\&  a  work  of  supererogation, 
[The  subject  has  been  aueady  inves- 
tigated in  every  possible  way.     Blue 
books  have  been  issued  from  time  to 
J  time,  containing;  an  enormous  masa 
[of  deliberate  evidence;  and  that  c\1- 
Idencti  has  been  rcpeAiedljr  analj&cd 
land   dUaected   by  writeia  of  great 
j  fibiUty  and  statistical  knowledge  ou 
I'-cithcr  aide.     The  pubUc  mind  ww 
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perfectly  ripe  for  decision — indeed,  for 
months  the  currency  had  formed 
almost  the  sole  topic  discuBsed  by  the 
press ;  and  it  was  peculiarly  desirable 
tbat  we  should  no  longer  be  left  in  a 
state  of  uncertainty,  or  exposed  to  the 
operation  of  another  panic.  But  such 
an  arrangement  did  not  suit  the 
Wliigs.  They  were  not  prepared  to 
come  forward  with  an  intelligible 
plan  for  remedying  the  evil  which 
they  had  aheady  admitted  to  exist. — 
Not  secretly  displeased,  perhaps,  at 
the  general  impression  tbat  the  Tam- 
worth  Earouet  had  committed  a  gross 
and  nu pardonable  blunder,  they  were 
unable  to  dispenBe  with  his  support, 
and  extremely  unwilling  to  give  him 
nmbrage — and  therefore  they  took 
refuge  in  the  convenient  scheme  of 
committees.  In  vain  did  Mr  Uerries» 
in  an  able  and  stateflmanlikc  speech* 
poiut  oat  the  danger  of  delay,  and 
exhibit  the  true  causes  of  the  dis- 
tress which  hiul  lately  prevailed,  and 
which  was  still  weighing  upon  the 
country.  In  vain  did  ho  implore 
ministers  to  face  the  question  man- 
fdly.  His  proposal  that  the  House 
should  proceed  at  once  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Banking  Act,  with 
the  view  of  suspending  permanently 
its  limitations,  subject  to  a  wholesome 
control,  was  lost  by  a  majority  of 
forty-one.  After  a  most  lengthened 
examination,  the  committees  have 
Issued  their  reports;  and  the  result  Is 
another  difference  of  opinion,  which 
leaves  the  whole  matter  open  to 
renewed  discussion*  The  session  has 
rolled  away,  and  the  Banking  Act  is 
left  untouched. 

Wo  presume  that  the  most  con- 
firmed free- trader  within  the  four 
sea^  of  Britain  wiU  at  all  events 
admit  this  fact,  that  not  one  of  the 
glorious  promises  held  out  to  us  by 
the  political  economists  and  gentle- 
men of  the  Manchester  school  has 
as  yet  been  realised.  We  can  hardly 
expect  that  they  will  be  candid 
enough  to  confess  the  fallacy  of  the 
views  which  th^  then  so  enthusiasti- 
cally maintaiJieo;  and  we  doubt  not 
that,  in  any  discussion,  we  should 
still  hear  some  very  ingenious  expla- 
nations to  account  for  uie  non-advent 
of  the  anticipated  blessinp.  But  the 
boldest  of  them  will  not  deny  that, 
in  the  mean  Ume^  all  the  fiscal  changes 
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have  been  Mowed  by  a  decline  in 
onr  prosperity,  a  falling-off  in  trade, 
and  a  consequent  defalcation  of  the 
revenue.  We  have  certainly  not 
gained  in  employment,  we  have  lost 
money ;  and  the  best  proof  of  it  is,  the 
low  ebb  of  the  national  revenue. 
Such  being  the  case,  it  is  no  wonder 
if  the  budget  or  financial  statement 
of  the  minister  was  expected  with  the 
most  intense  anxiety,  and  if,  for  the 
time,  every  other  topic  was  merged 
in  the  consideration  of  this.  Political 
history  does  not  contain  many  epi- 
sodes equal  to  that  famous  discussion — 
many  instances  of  utter  helplessness 
like  that  exhibited  by  the  Premier. 

Wo  have  already  analysed  the  bud- 
get  fully  in  another  article,*  and  it  is 
not  worth  while  now  to  recur  to  it  for 
the  purposes  of  exposure.  The  deficit 
was  estimated  at  no  less  than  three 
millions  for  the  year ;  and  this  large 
sum  was  to  be  made  up  by  the  impo- 
sition of  an  augmented  income-tax. 
Considering  what  had  taken  place  on 
the  occasion  when  Sir  Robert  Peel 
first  proposed  that  discreditable  and 
decidedly  odious  impost,  the  assur- 
ances that  it  was  to  be  merely  tempo- 
rary in  its  endurance,  and  the  specious 
pleas  of  necessity  with  which  it  was 
then  fortified, — it  is  no  matter  of  sur- 
prise that  the  ministerial  plan  should 
have  been  received  with  symptoms  of 
marked  disgust,  even  by  those  who 
usually  accord  their  support  to  the 
measures  of  the  present  government. 
Mr  Hume  opined  that  the  ministry 
were  mad.  Mr  Osborne  declared 
his  belief  that,  had  there  been  a 
regulariy  organised  Opposition,  such 
a  financial  statement  would  have 
been  the  death-warrant  of  any  admi- 
nistration. Even  the  Manchester 
section  of  the  free-traders  held  aloof 
from  ministers,  just  as  cowards  might 
do  from  the  sapport  of  a  drowning 
man.  For  however  vexatious  the 
admission  might  be,  they  were  bound 
in  common  gratitude  to  have  recol- 
lected that  the  change  from  indirect 
to  direct  taxation  was  effected  mainly 
at  their  instance,  and  to  gratify  their 
everlasting  clamour.  That  change  had 
resulted  in  a  huge  deficit  of  the 
revenue;  and,  it  being  admitted  on 


all  sides  that  a  revenue  must  be 
raised — ^for  we  have  not  yet  got  the 
length  of  talking  openly  of  the 
sponge — they,  at  all  events,  might 
have  been  expected  to  say  some- 
thing in  favour  of  their  friends, 
at  a  crisis  of  their  own  producing. 
But  there  is  no  creature  on  earth  so 
utterly  selfish  and  devoid  of  compunc- 
tion, as  your  thorough-paced  econo- 
mical free-trader.  Point  merely  in  the 
direction  of  his  pocket,  and  he  in- 
stantly howls  with  terror.  Five  per 
cent  income-tax  was  as  obnoxious  in 
the  eyes  of  Cobden  and  Bright  as  in 
those  of  other  men  who  acted  upon 
sounder  principles ;  and  it  is  not  unin- 
structive  to  remark  the  course  which 
on  this  occasion  the  ex-members  of 
the  League  thought  fit  to  pursue.  It 
had  been  long  apparent  to  them,  as  it 
was  to  every  man  in  the  country,  that 
the  revenue  of  the  year  must  prove  in- 
sufficient to  meet  the  expenditure. 
They  knew  that  the  unpalatable  fact, 
when  announced  in  Parliament,  would 
inevitably  lead  to  a  discussion  regard- 
ing the  policy  of  past  measures,  and  the 
wisdom  of  persisting  in  a  course  which 
hitherto  had  met  with  no  reciprocity 
from  foreign  countries,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  had  been  used  to  increase 
the  burden  of  our  embarrassments. 
Such  discussion  was  to  be  deprecated 
and  avoided  by  every  possible  means  ^ 
and  the  readiest  way  of  efiecting  this 
seemed  to  be  the  suggestion  of  a  plaa 
whereby  the  expenditure  might  be 
lessened  and  brought  down  to  the 
level  of  the  revenue.  This  very  de- 
sirable result  was  not  so  easy  of  ac- 
complishment;  but  nevertheless  Mr 
Cobden  undertook  the  task.  The  pro- 
duct was  worthy  of  the  author.  The 
wise,  politic,  and  sagacious  principle 
of  the  calico-printer  was  to  effect  a 
saving  by  the  material  reduction  of  onr 
military  and  naval  establishments, 
and  the  weakening  of  the  national 
arm.  We  hope  our  readers  have  not 
forgotten,  were  it  merely  from  the  dis- 
gust they  must  have  excited,  the  silly 
and  egotistic  remarks  of  this  compla- 
cent personage  touching  his  travels, 
his  observations,  and  his  mission  as  a 
peaceful  regenerator.  Free  trade, 
which  ought  long  ago  to  have  made 
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Great  Britain  rich,  had,  according  to 
his  experiences,  ab^eady  pacified  the 
world.  There  was  to  be  no  more  war 
—  the  French  were  the  most  affection- 
ate and  domesticated  men  nnon  the 
face  of  the  earth — and  he,  Cobden,  and 
his  friend  Cremienx,  were  inter- 
changing congratnlatory  letters  on  the 
advent  of  the  newmillenninm.  In  onr 
March  Nnmber  for  the  present  year, 
we  had  the  satisfaction  <tf  bestowing 
a  slight  castigation  npon  Cobden,  to 
which  we  beg  now  to  refer  those  gisn- 
tlemen  who  were  so  wroth  with  us  for 
presuming  to  question  the  dicta  of  the 
oracle  of  the  West  Riding,  Withhi 
a  few  days  after  that  article  was 
penned,  Europe  was  wrapped  in  in- 
surrection, and  Cobden's  correspon- 
dent a  member  of  a  revolutionary 
government  I  The  French  free-trader, 
Cremieux,  was  a  consenting  party  to 
the  decree  which  drove  forth  the 
British  labourers  from  France,  without 
warning  and  without  compensation  I 
The  barricades  of  June  have  demon- 
strated the  affectionate  and  domesti- 
cated character  of  the  race  whom 
Cobden  delighteth  to  honour.  If  to 
cut,  in  cold  blood,  the  throats  of  pri- 
soners, to  shoot  down  the  messengers 
of  peace  in  spite  of  their  sacred  caUing, 
to  mangle  the  bodies  of  the  wounded, 
and  these  brothers  and  countrymen, 
nnder  circumstances  unheard-of,  save 
perhaps  in  the  tales  of  African  atro- 
city—4f  these  things  constitute  domes- 
tication, then  by  all  means  let  us  fall 
back  upon  a  more  erratic  and  natural 
state  of  society.  How  would  we  have 
stood  at  this  moment,  with  regard  to 
Ireland,  save  for  the  fact  of  our  being 
able  to  overawe  rebeUion  by  the  pre- 
sence of  an  overwhelming  military 
force  ?  Did  ever  a  man,  professing  to 
be  an  apostle  and  a  prophet,  find  him- 
self landed  in  such  a  ridiculous  and 
ignominious  posture? 

It  is  strange  that  the  reception 
which  he  met  with  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  upon  the  occasion  of  his 
first  attack  upon  the  army,  did  not 
induce  Cobden  to  pause  before  com- 
mitting himself  to  a  second  absurdity. 
But  there  are  some  men  whose  conceit 
la  of  such  extravagant  a  develop- 
ment, that  no  experience,  no  failure, 
no  argument,  will  induce  them  to  part 
with  one  iota  of  a  preconceived 
opinion.     Such  a  person  is  Cobden. 


Unabashed  by  the  result  of  his  pre- 
yions  exhibitions,  callons  to  shame, 
and  impenetrable  to  ridicule,  he  again 
addressed  the  House  on  the  subject  of 
the  navy  estimates,  for  the  purpose  of 
demonstrating  the  propriety  oi  an  im- 
mediate reduction  of  the  fleet.  This 
was  too  much  even  for  Lord  John 
Russell,  who  for  once  took  heart  of 
grace,  and  administered  a  fair  allow- 
ance of  punishment  to  the  arrogant 
and  ignorant  free-trader.  But  the 
truth  is,  Mr  Cobden's  career  is  ended. 
The  TYme*,  once  a  warm  admirer  <rf 
this  confident  gentleman,  has  ceased 
to  vouchsafe  him  its  protection,  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  extract 
of  11th  August  last: — 

'^  What  has  he  done  1  What  have  been 
his  tactics  ?  What  is  the  sum  and  sub- 
stance of  the  statesmanship  to  which  all 
the  world  looked  forward  so  anxiously  I 
Simply  this — a  depreciation  of  our  military 
and  naral  establishments,  and  an  emula- 
tion of  America.  The  first  constitutes  the 
whole  gist  and  pith  of  the  honourable 
member's  speeches  ;  the  latter,  of  his 
policy.  England  is  to  disband  her  fleets 
and  armies,  to  give  up  her  colonies,  and  to 
enter  boldly  on  a  course  of  Yankee  states- 
manship. We  would  not  wrong  the  hon. 
gentleman.  We  refer  to  his  speeches  on 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday  nights,  as  well 
as  those  deliyered  at  the  close  of  the  last 
year.  What  do  they  amount  to  ?  *  Re- 
trench your  expenditure  ;  give  up  your 
ships  ;  abolish  the  ordnance  ;  send  round 
embassies  to  every  country  and  court 
of  Europe  ;  tell  them  yon  have  dis- 
armed ;  ask  them  to  do  the  same;  and 
then  set  to  work,  and  tinker  up  your 
constitution  on  the  model  of  the  United 
States.  Do  away  with  open  voting. 
Destroy  the  pritUege  of  the  au&age ; 
abolish  the  virtue  of  patriotic  courage; 
give  every  man  a  vote,  and  make  e^ery 
man  vote  in  secret.  Then  you  will  be 
rich  and  prosperous  ;  your  expenditure 
wiU  at  once  be  curtailed,  and  your  com- 
merce will  be  diffused  by  the  amity  of 
nations.'  This  is  the  policy  which  is  to 
save  us  from  ruin,  to  pay  our  debt  and 
confirm  our  strength.  All  that  we  can 
say  is,  that  one  part  of  it  is  well  matched 
to  the  other  ;  that  both  equally  demon- 
strate the  ability  of  the  counsellor  to 
advise,  as  his  vaticinations  last  winter 
proved  his  ability  to  prophesy." 

And  yet  this  is  the  person  whom  the 
Whigs  lauded,  and  whom  Sir  Robert 
Feel  elaborately  eulogised  for  his  sa- 
gacity I 
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By  a  somewhat  cnrioiu  coincidenoef 
the  budget  was  brought  forward  on 
the  veiy  week  when  the  French  revo* 
lation  broke  oat.  Mr  Cobden's  pro« 
posid,  therefore,  met  with  no  support ; 
and  it  most  have  become  evident,  even 
to  the  free-traders,  that  nnder  snch  a 
threatening  aspect  as  the  Continent 
presented,  no  sane  man  would  agree 
to  a  reduction  in  our  military  force. 
Still  that  party  continued  inflexibly 
opposed  to  the  ministerial  measure  for 
raising  an  adequate  revenue,  and,  by 
doing  so,  we  maintain  that  they  were 
guilty  of  an  act  of  political  ingratitude. 
In  this  situation,  ministers  were  fain 
to  withdraw  their  proposal,  and  to 
continue  the  income-tax  as  formerly, 
for  a  period  of  three  years,  without 
any  definite  scheme  of  making  up  for 
the  deficiency  in  the  revenue. 

In  fact,  the  session  has  passed 
away  without  a  budget  at  all.  That 
which  Lord  John  Russell  tabled,  has 
crumbled  away  like  a  thing  of  gossa- 
mer; and,  so  far  as  financial  matters 
are  concerned,  we  are  left  in  the 
pleasant  impression  that  we  are  get- 
ting into  further  debt,  and  have  no 
distinct  means  of  paying  it.  To  ex- 
hibit the  recklessness  with  which  the 
Whigs  regard  all  matters  connected 
with  revenue,  it  is  sufficient  to  remark, 
that  with  three  millions  of  deficit  ad« 
mitted,  our  rulers  think  this  an  advan- 
tageous and  a  proper  time  to  sacrifice 
about  fifty  thousand  pounds  annually, 
the  produce  of  duties  upon  imported 
<K)pper  ore. 

Mr  Osborne  was  right.  No  minis- 
try, had  there  been  a  decent  Opposition, 
<K>uld  have  stood  such  an  exposure. 
We  even  go  further ;  for  we  be- 
lieve that — ^but  for  the  French  re- 
volution, and  the  universal  turbulence 
abroad,  which  rendered  it  absolutely 
necessary  that  this  country  shonld 
maintain  a  firm  front,  and  exhibit  no 
symptoms  of  internal  weakness  or 
discord — the  present  ministry  could 
not  have  existed  for  another  fortnight. 
As  it  is,  we  are  in  some  respects^ad 
that  they  have  continued  in  office; 
because,  though  late,  they  have  been 
called  upon  to  act  under  circum- 
stances which,  in  future,  may  give  a 
new  and  improved  tone  to  Whig  poli- 
tical opinions. 

Before  quitting  the  budget,  let  ns 
say  a  word  or  two  regarding  fiitare 


financial  prospects.  It  is  no  doubt  pos- 
sible that  trade  may  revive— though, 
from  the  present  aspect  of  European 
affairs,  we  are  not  inclined  to  be  at 
all  sanguine  in  our  expectations.  We 
cannot,  it  is  quite  dear,  reduce  our 
effective  establishments;  for  no  ono 
can  say  what  emergency  may  arise 
tx>  make  us,  not  mere  spectators,  but 
active  partisans  in  a  contest  which  wo 
shall  deeply  and  long  deplore.  Eco- 
nomy we  may  practise  at  home,  and 
for  once  we  are  of  Joseph^s  mind. 
There  are  items  in  our  civU  and  pen- 
sion list  dearly  superfluous  and  unde- 
fcnsible,  and  wo  wish  to  see  these 
removed,  though  with  a  just  regard  to 
vested  interests  and  daims.  We  are 
no  admirers  of  snch  antiquated  offices 
as  that  of  Hereditary  Grand  Fal- 
coner; and  we  think  that  Mr  Mac- 
Gregorys  inquiry,  as  to  the  heirs  of  the 
Duke  of  Sdiomberg,  who  for  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  have  been  billeted 
upon  the  country  to  the  tune  of  three 
thousand  a-year,  deserved  at  least  a 
courteous  reply  from  so  very  deter- 
mined an  economist  as  the  Premier 
formerly  proclaimed  himself.  A  door- 
keeper may  surdy  be  maintained  at  a 
less  annual  expense  than  the  income 
of  a  country  gentleman ;  and  in  many 
departments  even  of  government,  we 
have  certainly  been  over  lavish  of 
remuneration.  But  these  retrench- 
ments, though  they  may  give  satis- 
faction to  the  nation,  can  never  free 
it  from  its  embarrassments.  The  re- 
venue has  dearly  sunk  to  a  point 
when  it  must  be  augmented  by  some 
dedded  and  effective  measure ;  and  it 
will  well  become  us  all  to  consider, 
even  without  reference  to  past  disputes, 
from  what  quarter  the  supply  is  to 
come.  If  the  decision,  (»*  at  all 
events  the  expressed  feeling,  of  the 
House  of  Commons  can  be  taken  aa 
an  index  of  the  popular  wish,  the 
nation  will  not  submit  to  an  aug- 
mentation of  the  income-tax.  No 
increased  duties  upon  excise  can  be 
levied, — indeed  the  cry  is  g:eneral  fyr 
the  removal  of  those  which  exist. 
The  window-tax— -though  itmi^t  be 
materially  improved  by  a  more  equit- 
able arrangment,  and  by  rating  great 
houses  without  any  gradnated  scale- 
is  decidedly  unpopular.  In  &0I,  all 
direct  taxation  is  of  an  obnoxious 
character— it  is  the  fertile  sonroe  of 
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marmtir  and  of  discontent,  and  it 
never  can  be  adjusted  so  as  to  render 
it  palatable  to  the  pajer. 

From  what  quarter,  then,  is  it  pos- 
sible for  us  to  recruit  our  revenue  ? 
How  are  we  to  provide  for  casualties, 
and  for  a  possibly  increased  expendi- 
ture? That  question  must  be  solved 
in  one  way  or  the  other,  and  that 
without  lack  of  time.  It  will  not  do 
to  go  on  from  year  to  year  with  a 
continually  increasing  deficit,  the 
arrears  of  which  shall  be  passed  to 
the  capital  of  our  national  debt — ^we 
must  raise  money,  and  the  only  ques- 
tion is,  how  to  do  it. 

Within  the  last  six  years,  says  Sir 
Charles  Wood,  the  nation  has  remit- 
ted seven  and  a  Ao^millions  of  annual 
taxation  :  since  the  peace,  says  Lord 
John  Bussell^  more  than  thirty-nine 
millions  of  annual  taxes  have  been 
removed.  Highly  satisfactory  this,  no 
doubt — but  what  does  it  prove  ?  Sim- 
ply that  we  have  pushed  the  abolition 
of  indirect  taxation  too  far.  We 
have  gone  on,  year  after  year,  lower- 
ing tariffs,  for  the  purpose  of  stimulat- 
ing foreign  trade.  We  have  thereby 
unquestionably  increased  our  imports, 
but  we  have  failed  in  giving  any  thing 
like  a  corresponding  buoyancy  to  our 
exports.  Why  we  did  this  is  not 
very  difScult  of  comprehension,  if  we 
look  attentively  to  the  state  of  party 
which  has  subsisted  for  the  last  few 
years  in  this  country. 

Free-trade,  in  so  far  as  it  lessens 
the  cost  of  production,  is  clearly  the 
interest  of  the  master-manufacturer 
who  exports  for  the  foreign  market ; 
but,  we  repeat,  it  is  the  interest  of  no 
one  else  in  the  community.  Free- 
trade  in  certain  articles, — that  is,  in 
raw  material  introduced  to  this  coun- 
try for  the  purpose  of  being  manufac- 
tured, sold  at  home,  or  exported — is 
just  and  commendable.  Free-trade 
in  what  are  called  the  necessaries  of 
life,  such  as  com  and  cattle,  does  not 
tend  to  the  wealth  of  the  country ;  but, 
for  the  present,  we  shidl  leave  that 
subject  in  abeyance.  Free-trade  in 
luxuries  and  in  manufactured  goods, 
whenever  these  latter  displace  the 
home  labourer  in  the  home  market, 
we  hold  to  be  utterly  injurious,  and 
we  shall  presently  state  our  reasons. 

The  Manchester  school  have  adopt- 
ed, preached,  and  insisted  upon  free 


trade  in  all  these  branches.  It  was 
their  interest  to  push  the  cotton  trade 
to  its  utmost  possible  limits,  and  to 
undersell  all  competitors  in  every  ac- 
cessible market.  Hence  their  favour- 
ite doctrine  of  cheapness,  which  in 
appearance  is  so  plausible,  but  whick 
actually  is  so  fallacious,  and  the  per- 
tinacity with  which  they  have  con- 
tinued to  preach  it  up.  Hence  the 
League,  in  the  formation  of  which 
thev  displayed  such  undoubted  energy, 
and  the  immense  sums  which  they 
lavished  for  the  popular  promulgation 
of  their  creed.  To  conciliate  these 
men,  swollen  to  a  formidable  number, 
and  maintaming  their  opinions  with 
extreme  plausibility,  and  no  ordinary 
share  of  talent,  became  an  important 
object  to  the  leaders  who  were  thea 
at  the  head  of  the  two  great  parties 
of  the  state.  It  is  in  vain  to  deny  that 
a  large  body  of  the  middle  classes^ 
were  concerned  in  this  movement, 
and,  to  gain  their  votes  and  support^ 
the  unholy  race  for  power  began. 

Hence  our  legislation,  whether  .'un- 
der Peel  or  Russell,  has  been  directed 
for  the  last  six  or  seven  years  inva- 
riably to  one  point.  The  man  whe 
could  boast  of  having  removed  the 
greatest  amount  of  taxation  was  sure 
to  be  the  popular  favourite ;  and  we 
all  know  in  what  manner,  and  by 
what  means,  Sir  Robert  Peel  accom- 
plished his  share  of  the  work.  He 
first,  on  the  assurance  that  it  was  ta 
be  merely  temporary,  obtained  an 
income-tax,  amply  sufficient  to  re- 
deem the  financial  deficit  which  was 
the  legacy  of  his  predecessors.  He 
next  proceeded  to  make  that  income- 
tax  permanent,  by  paring  at,  and 
reducing  the  tariff ;  and  finally,  in 
order  that  his  rival  might  not  have 
the  start  of  him  in  popularity,  he 
threw  his  party  overhloard,  and  con- 
sented to  the  abolition  of  the  corn- 
laws. 

But  there  is  a  point  beyond  which 
taxation  cannot  possibly  be  remitted  f 
and  that  point  Sir  Robert  Peel  had 
reached  before  he  retired  from  office. 
True,  the  effect  of  his  measures  had 
not  yet  become  apparent,  but  they 
were  foreseen  by  many,  and  perhaps 
not  unsuspected  by  himself  towards 
the  close  of  his  tenure  of  office. 
Further  than  as  being  consenting 
parties  to  those  reckless  sacrifices  oi* 
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rerenue,  it  would  be  unfair  to  charffc' 

L-lbe  Whigs  with  hAvIng  broughe  us 

into    our   present    porplosity.     Sir 

Ijtobert  Peel  is  the  real  author  of 

'  this^  and  he  cannot  escape  the  reapoa- 

fiibility. 

Now  upon  two  points — ^Tiz»,  the 
jntrodnctiou  of  raw  material  for 
\  manufacture,  and  of  articles  of  fomi — 
we  shall  for  the  present  forbear  join- 
ing isstte  with  the  free-traders.  But 
the  third  one,  that  of  the  admission 
of  foreign  manufactured  goods  at 
nearly  nominal  rate*  of  duty,  is  far 
too  iujportant  to  be  passed  oyer,  even 
at  the  risk  of  repetition. 

Tlio  industry  of  this  country  is  not 

confined  to  a  few,  but  flows  through 

a  thousand   channels.     There   are, 

however,  about  four  great  tradee  in 

which  Britain  can  at  present,  owing 

to  her  mineral  wealth,  raachinery,  and 

capital,  compete  with  decided  ad  van - 

[tage  against  any  other  conntrj^  in  the 

l%orld.     These  are   the  cotton,   the 

inen,  the  woollen,  and  the  iron  trade, 

the  exports  of  which  articles  amount 

to  rather  more  than  two-thiiids  of 

ithe   whole    exports  of   the    United 

jngdom,  or  in  round  nnmbers  from 

thirty- three    to    thirty- live    millions 

lannually.      It  is  to    the   unceasing 

agitation    of    men    connected    with 

VU**'se  trades  that  we  owe  the  erection 

pof  the  Lcagne,  and  the  progi'ess  of 

Ikoi  trade  which  has  brought  us  to  so 

mrft  condition. 

It  is  no  matter  of  aiuprise  that  t!ie 
com* laws  were  obnoxious  to  such 
persons.  With  the  agricultural  in- 
terest they  had  no  natnral  sympathy ; 
and  being  always  able  to  command 
the  monopoly  of  the  home  market, 
their  invariable  effort  has  been  to 
stimulate  trade  abrond  to  the  very 
ijitmosi  of  their  power.  High  wages 
nterfered  ivith  their  pi'ofits ;  and  in 
^"Wder  to  command  the  laboar  mar- 
ket, they  fonned  their  famous  scheme 
for  reducing  the  price  of  food,  by 
dealing  a  blow  to  agriculture  at 
homo,  and  opening  the  port&  to  the 
admission  of  foreign  com.  This 
cry  was  to  a  certain  degree  i>o- 
pular,  especially  amongst  those  who 
were  not  connected  with  their  works; 
for  the  more  intelligent  of  the  oi>era- 
tive^,  to  their  credit  be  it  said,  very 
early  detected  the  selfishness  of  the 
wholo  manceuvre,  and  saw,  that  with 


"fta  price  of  food  wages  also  would 
inevitably  decline.  Foreign  com, 
however,  was  not  f^nf»ii^h^->r  tho 
appetite  of  tho-  ts. 

They  looked  w;  L!cr 

non-exporting  trades,  who  con^sLitiited 
a  great  portion  of  tho  population,  and 
who  were  defended  iu  the  home 
market,  their  ouly  field,  by  a  reason- 
able scale  of  duties.  It  presently 
occurred  to  them,  that  if,  by  any 
means  this  scale  could  be  broken 
down,  and  the  market  inundated  with 
foreign  manufactures,  they  might  be 
enabled  to  export  a  larger  quantity 
of  their  own  fabrics,  reduce  the  prico 
of  articles  which  they  were  personally 
inclined  to  consume,  and  finatlv  rea|> 
anothcrbenefitbycli  r^^ 

that  is,  by  forcing  an  -gh 

want  of  emplojrment,  to  com|Mjto  with 
their  former  operatives.  These  wo 
know  to  have  been  the  secret  views 
of  t lie  League,  and  to  these  ends,  for 
several  years  past,  they  have  bent  tho 
whole  of  their  energies.  How  they 
have  succeeded,  let  the  present  stnto 
of  the  lalwur  market  tell.  The  tarifls 
of  1846  were  expressly  framed  in  their 
favour.  They  have  done  half  of  tho 
anticipated  work ;  for  by  the  admis- 
sion of  foreign  manufactures  into  this 
country  at  a  reduced  rate  of  duty, 
they  have  thrown  many  thousands  of 
industrious  handicraftsmen  into  tho 
streets.  The  small  shopkeeper  has 
been  reduced  from  an  employer  into 
a  mere  retuiler,  and  disaffection  has 
been  engendered  tlirough  the  pressuro 
of  absolute  misery. 

This  may  seem  a  highly-coloured 
picture  ^  but  if  any  man  of  intelligence 
will  take  the  trouble  to  make  himsell 
acquainted  with  the  feelings,  and  to 
listen  to  the  individual  histories  of 
persons  of  the  working-cIasH,  he  will 
find  it  to  bo  strictly  true.  Four-fiftha 
of  the  men  who  wt^r-^  '^  jui.iuliinco 
at  the  late  Chartist  n  :<'4 

iu  1S45  to  the  non-i  .,  ^        I'^s^ 

were  then  in  full  emplojrment,  and 
probably  as  loyal  as  any  subjects  in 
the  kingdom.  So,  indeed,  we  believe 
they  an?  still,  in  so  far  as  loyalty  tcr 
the  crown  is  concerned ;  for,  thank 
Godl  Republicanism  has  not  takew 
any  rrjot  iu  the  empire.  But  they  are 
utterly  discontented  with  tho  govern- 
ment, and  furious  at  the  apathy  with 
which,  they  think,  their  sufleriogs  ara 


ied.  They  find  that  the  repeal 
com-lawa  has  done  absolotelj 
ing  ill  their  favour.  They  find 
lowered  tari^  have  opened  a 
throuj^h  which  articica  of 
maunfacture  have  rushed  in 
Q  swamp  them ;  and  they  gloomily, 
jiriil  <  viii  >:ivatrely,  assert,  that  this 
Is  the  reanlt  of  a  com- 
I'!  rich  against  the  poor, 
it  b :  but  from  that  combinatiou 
e  anstocraey  and  gentlemen  of  Eng- 
id  stand  apart.  The  headquartecs 
Uie  gnnding-aociet}*  are  at  Man- 
iter,  Liverpool,  and  Sheffield  ;  the 
jnachiuery  it  uues  are  the  arms  erf  the 
Leagae ;  the  master-spirits  of  the  con - 
Mmcj  are  Cobden^  Wilsoni  and 
Bright. 

A  very  pregnant  instance  of  the 
sympathy  which  is  felt  by  the  free- 
traders and  political  eeonomista  for 
the  suffering  of  the  lower  orders,  oc- 
carred  during  a  delmte  towards  the 
l)egiiininL''  of  ^Fav  last.  We  specially 
ot  i  lose  it  proves  that, 

Iiowm  ^sivo  ministers  may 

iiAve  forgot  their  dnty  to  the  people, 
Uiere  exists,  in  a  higher  qnarter  still, 
ikt  deepest  commiseration  for  their 
dlstreflgf  and  an  earnest  deaire  to  alle- 
viate it  in  every  possible  manner.  It 
jippears  from  official  documents  that, 
during  the  first  three  months  of  the 
!seut  year,  there  were  entered  for 
eonsitmption,  at  the  port  of 
foreign  silk  goods  worth 
,000,  eqnal  to  the  emplo>7nent  of 
weavers;  lace  and*  needle- 
worth  £40,000,  or  sofiicient  to 
;e  the  produce  of  4000  work- 
and  sempstresses;  and  7000 
'^xen  of  boot  and  shoe  front 4,  euoagh 
lo  keep  1200  cordwainers  in  full  em- 
iloyment.  So  near  aa  we  can  calcn- 
,  the  daty  payable  upon  thoee  ar- 
mider  the  tariff  of  1845,  wonld 
liave  unoimted  to  £88,160:  at  present 
It  la  fi0t  more  than  £65,575,  thus  en- 
teUjDg  a  primary  loss  of  £:22»575  to 
HiereTatiie.  Such  an  influx  of  goodfs, 
M  afiacidiarly  anproli table  season,  was 
f  I  nt  to  displacing  the  labooT 

<  persons,  who  were  to  be 
tuivwLi  a|ion  the  public  charity,  with- 
i&y  other  resource.  A  short  time 
«fter  UKCM  facta  became  known,  an 
«ider  wai  iMned  from  ttie  Lord 
dmnberiam's  &Ske^  oontaiuing  her 
im«^y*f  OOTamaiids  to  tbeladka  of 
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England,  that  in  attending  court  they 
should  appear  attired  in  dresses  ex-^ 
clnsively  the  production  of  native  In- 
dustry. Yes!  our  gracious  Queen, 
whose  heart  is  un chilled  by  the  cold 
dogmas  of  political  economy,  felt  Uko 
a  woman  and  a  aovereiga,  and  f^ 
solved,  on  her  part  at  ieaat»  to  roscno 
from  famine  and  misery  so  mam 
thousands  of  her  poorer  subjecta.  It 
is  most  gratUying  to  know  that  thia 
exercise  of  the  royal  <^u^  and  benevo- 
lence has  met  with  its  beat  reward, 
for  In  the  midst  of  all  the  distress 
which  has  unfortunately  prevailed, 
the  class  for  whose  benefit  those  timely 
orders  were  issued  have  been  kept  in 
empjoymentandfood:  the  example  set 
firom  the  throne  has  been  widely  and 
generously  followed.  But  will  it  bo 
believed,  that  this  act  of  mercy  gave 
huge  umbrage  to  the  free-traders,  and 
was  fiercely  commented  on  in  their 
journals  aa  a  gross  infringement  of  the 
principles  of  enlightened  government? 
ilierefore,  in  the  eyes  of  tbe  Leaguera, 
it  seems  a  crime  to  interfere  for  the 
support  of  the  British  workman, — and 
uojustifiablo  interference  with  Provi- 
dence to  give  work  to  the  labouring 
poor ! 

Bot  this  is  not  all  Lord  John 
Russell,  on  being  asked  m  the  House 
of  Commons  whether  he  had  any  sharo 
in  suggesting  this  philanthropic  action, 
or  whether  the  sole  ci-edit  of  it  appcr- 
taiued  to  hia  royal  mistress,  was  not 
slow  in  uttering  his  disclaimer.  "7/<fi 
had  not  ad\ised  the  crown  in  the 
matter, — he  could  only  say  that  the 
order  bad  issued  from  the  Chamber- 
lain's office/^  At\er  a  vain  attempt 
to  show  that  no  extra  quantity  of 
goods  had  been  imp<:»rtcd,  but  that  the 
appai^ent  increase  aroae  sulely  from 
the  cessation  of  smuggling,  he  pro* 
ceeded  to  remark: — '^Bot  if  inona 
goods  ofv  now  entered,  and  tliereby  a 
partietdardaas  do  auflSer  inoonvenienco 
or  diatreas^  ff€i  ike$6  mirki  mutt  9ti* 
muiaii  ih^  pradudkm  <md  cjcjmrtatmfk 
of  the  dm$$  ^  ffOodM  for  which  the 
irnqforU  art  esckangtd,'''  There  spoke 
tlieoonvertto  the  l^gue — tlie  truckler 
to  Cohdeu  and  Co.  I  There,  from 
the  lips  of  a  British  minister,  fell  the 
most  un -British,  the  most  unpatriotic 
dortrltto  that  ever  yet  WM  enunciated  I 
Said  we  not  truly  that  the  whole  ob* 
ject  of  Dree  tnde  la  ta  put  down  and 
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exterminate  the  non-exporting  traded^ 
for  the  exclnsiye  b^efit  of  the  few 
monster  monopolies?  The  Premier 
•concluded  an  nngradons,  halting,  and 
discreditable  speech  with  the  some- 
what nnnecessary  annonncement  that, 
imder  all  circnmstances,  he  thought 
he  should  be  the  last  person  to  advise 
her  Majesty  to  make  an  alteration  in 
the  commercial  policy  which  of  late 
years  had  been  pnrsned. 

We  need  hardly  remark  that,  in  the 
present  instance,  the  importation  of 
these  foreign  goods  conld  in  no  way 
^^stimnlate  the  production  or  expor- 
tation" of  any  kind  of  British  mann- 
factore  whaterer.  The  articles  in 
question  were  sent  from  France,  at  a 
time  when  every  thin^  was  unsaleable, 
and  were  sold  in  Londan  for  hard  cash, 
at  a  heavy  discount.  Even  Cobden 
need  not  have  grudged  this  little  en- 
couragement to  Spitalflelds  and  Beth- 
nal  Green.  He  aid  not  sell  a  yard  of 
calioo  the  less.  Gold,  and  not  shhrt- 
ing,  was  what  the  French  wanted, 
what  they  bargained  for,  and  what 
they  received.  But  let  us  see  a  little 
more  of  the  sympathy  of  the  Leaguers 
for  the  poor,  and  respect  for  the 
sovereign,  who  surely  might  be  left, 
in  matters  of  this  kind,  to  exercise 
some  disCTetion  of  her  own. 

Colonel  Thompson,  representing  an 
exporting  oonstHuenq/i  was  furious  at 
the  alleged  interference.  "  He  would 
ask  whether  there  was  any  charity, 
any  humanity,  any  justice,  any  policy, 
any  common-sense  in  representing 
liostility  to  one  portion  of  the  manu- 
facturing classes  of  the  country,  to 
come  from  a  quarter  of  which  he  was 
sure  no  one  in  that  House  wished  to 
speak  otherwise  than  with  feelings  of 
the  utmost  affection  and  reverence?" 
We  are  not  sure  that  we  quite  under- 
etand  this  outburst  of  the  gallant 
Ck>lonel,  which  we  copy  verbatim  from 
the  columns  of  the  Spectator,  but,  as 
te  talks  about  charity  and  humanity 
with  reference  to  his  waistcoat  and 
pantaloon  exporting  constituency  of 
Bradford,  we  take  him  to  mean  that 
that  favoured  place  should  flourish, 
and  Spltalflelds  utterly  disappear. 
This  is  pure  Leamier*s  doctrine,  dis- 
tinctly redolent  of  the  Bastile  t 

Mr  John  Bright  was  also  true  to 
bis  order.  The  parlasan  of  peace 
opined  that  **  there  was  no  difference 
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between  driving  out  workmen,  and 
keeping  out  their  work :  though  no 
order  had  been  Issued  to  exclude 
foreign  wori^,  yet  the  effect  of  the 
order  really  given  is,  that  French 
silks,  whidi  would  have  been  con« 
sumed,  will  not  be  used,  and  English 
taken  instead.  It  should  be  known, 
that  from  the  late  convulsions,  the 
contingent  depression  of  trade,  and 
the  low  price  of  French  silks  in  France, 
very  large  quantities  of  them  have 
been  purchased  and  brought  to  thia 
country.  The  announcement  in  ques- 
tion might  therefore  oitail  great  loss 
on  large  capitalists,  and  ruin  on  many 
of  smaller  means.  The  kindness  to 
the  Spltalflelds  weavers  would  then 
be  done  only  at  a  cost  of  loss  and 
injury  to  other  classes."  Quite  right, 
Friend  Bright  1  the  first  persons  to  be 
guarded  are  your  speculators  and  gour 
capitalists.  The  poor  operative, 
who  is  not  in  your  line,  may  starve 
for  any  thing  you  care.  There  is  a 
protective  spirit  about  this,  which  ab« 
solutely  charms  us.  We  wonder  that 
Mr  Bright  did  not  on  a  former  occa- 
sion foresee  that  the  repeal  of  the 
corn-laws  might  entail  great  loss  on 
large  proprietors,  and  ruin  on  many 
of  smaUer  means  I 

Sir  William  Molesworth  considered 
that  ^*  it  was  a  sUfy  and  foolish  order; 
and  he  was  informed,  on  the  best 
authority,  that  there  was  not  the 
slightest  chance  of  its  bein^  obeyed." 
We  leave  this  remark  of  Molesworth 
without  any  comment,  merely  asking 
his  authority  for  holding  that,  to  as- 
sist  in  feeding  the  hnngiy,  and  main- 
taining our  poorer  countiymen  by  the 
exercise  of  their  own  industry,  is  a 
silly  and  a  foolish  act ;  and  request- 
ing him  to  consider  how  far  his  chival- 
rous title  is  consfetent  with  such  lan- 
guage, when  applied  to  an  order  ema- 
nating directly  from  his  sovereign. 

This  little  episodeis  very  instructive, 
as  elucidating  the  views  of  the  free- 
traders. The  great  exportmg  trades 
have  combined  to  crush  and  annihi- 
late the  nnall  handicrafts,  and  this 
they  are  rapidly  doing  through  the 
opmtion  of  these  lowered  tari&.  If 
direct  taxation  were  to  be  introduced, 
and  the  cnstom-honse  virtually  abol- 
ished. In  80  far  as  regards  aitici  of 
fbreign  manviltetnre,  the  thing  v<  1 
be  &&e  at  once— -for  no  one  i 
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wear  cldms7  English  boots  when  he 
lould  get  French  onea  at  a  lower 
dee ;  or  British  instead  of  ParLsian 
ioTds;  or  sUk  from  Spitaliields  rather 
haa  the  less  costly  fabric  of  Lyons. 
The  more  honest  of  the  free-traders 
make  no  scrapie  of  announcing  their 
view3.  They  admit  that  the  realisa- 
tion of  their  maxim,  to  sell  in  the 
dearest  and  bny  in  the  cheapest 
market,  implies  the  rnin  of  every 
non-exporting  trade,  and  they  seem 
absolutely  resolved  to  push  their 
theory  to  tbe  utmost.  At  present  Sir 
Kobcrt  Peel  haa  managed  it  so,  that, 
without  l>cing  absolutely  an  nib  dated  ^ 
tho  pooi*er  classes  are  ground  down  to 
the  lowest  point.  We  ask  the  shop- 
keepers^  artisiuis,  and  smaller  manu- 
facturers, who  have  no  connexion 
with  the  foreign  market,  whether  this 
is  not  truly  the  case, — and  if  so,  whe- 
ther they  are  inclined  to  allow  this 
cruel,  selfish,  and  inhuman  system  to 
be  carried  any  further — nay,  whether 
they  will  not  at  once  resolve  to  make 
determined  head  against  it  ?  But  for 
the  obstinate  blindness  of  the  political 
economists,  we  wonld  appeal  to  that 
dearest  of  all  considerations,  their  own 
safety.  Bo  they  really  think  it  pos- 
sible, even  were  it  politic,  to  drive 
the  whole  operative  industry  of  Britain 
.Into  the  compass  of  a  few  exporting 
'trades.  Can  they  make  millions  of 
men  change  their  habits  of  a  sudden, 
and  walk  from  the  country  towns  and 
villages, — wherein,  before  Su*  Robert 
Peel  introduced  tho  foreigner  to 
swamp  them,  they  had  sopport^^d 
themselves  by  the  exercise  of  their 
eraft, — to  the  factory  or  the  mine,  or 
the  furnacct  or  the  printing  work, 
there  to  spend  the  remaiuder  of  their 
existence-,  in  twisting,  digging,  smelt- 
lng»  and  stamping,  for  the  benefit  of 
43obd6n  and  lus  confederates?  The 
idea  Is  absolute  madne^.  Already 
we  see  the  effects  of  false  and  un- 
patriotic legislation,  in  Chartist  meet- 
wgs  and  processions,  in  agitations  for 
imiversal  snflfrage^  in  cnme  three « fold 
and  in  augmented  poor- 
itee*  Wiat  are  considerations  of 
latory  reform  or  of  public  instruc- 
ioa  compared  to  these?  Will  men 
ank  you  for  soap  and  tract m,  even 
ihonid  these  articles  be  gratoicons,  if 
yOQ  take  their  labour  away  from  them, 
lad  l^gldate  for  one  class  alooef  aa 
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has  been  the  case  of  late  years  7  Can 
you  expect  to  make  them  loyal  and 
peaceable,  whilst  you  deny  them  the 
means  of  obtasniug  a  fair  day's  wage 
for  a  fair  day*s  labour  —  whilst  yott 
not  only  encourage,  but  convert  into 
an  actual  tact  the  idea  that  a  largo 
portion  of  the  poor  are  oppressed,  and 
drive  them  to  seek  a  remedy  in  at- 
tempts to  procure  a  more  popular  re- 
presentation ?  Free  trade  has  been 
the  great  incentive  to  Chartism,  and, 
unless  men  return  speedily  to  their 
senses,  it  may  chance  to  be  the  ter- 
rible promoter  of  revolution. 

But  what  is  to  be  the  real  amount 
of  the  deficit?  No  man  living  can 
tell.  Lord  John  Ritssell  estimated  it 
at  about  three  millions,  and  subse- 
quently Sir  Charles  Wood  announced 
that,  by  sundry  savings  and  sales  of 
old  stores — ^which  latter  source  of 
revenue  very  much  resembles  thecaso 
of  a  gentleman  parting  with  his  body 
clothes  to  make  up  for  his  annual  ex- 
penditure— it  might  be  reduced  to  a 
million  and  a  half.  Since  then  we 
have  received  the  official  accounts  of 
the  trade  of  the  kingdom  for  the  six 
months  ending  6th  July  1848  j  and 
we  very  much  fear,  from  a  peru- 
sal of  these,  that  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  has  understated  his 
diflaculties.  Our  exports,  for  the  sake 
of  which  every  other  interest  has 
been  sacriiic4^d,  have  fallen  off  to  an 
alarming  extent.  During  the  cor- 
responding six  months  of  last  year 
the  declared  value  of  our  exports  was 
£25,395,243:  the  whole  amount  for 
this  period  is  £21,571,939,  or  very 
nearly  four  mtllions  less  on  the 
half  year!  Here  is  another  stagger- 
ing instance  of  the  utter  futility  of  free 
trade.  The  decrease  of  export  for 
the  year  1846,  as  compared  with  1815, 
was  about  two  millions — and  now  It 
is  going  on  at  the  rate  of  four  mil- 
lions for  half  the  time  I  Was  thero 
ever  a  more  pregnant  proof  of  the 
impossibility  of  forcing  markets  ? 

Looking  to  the  imports,  we  ftnd 
some  very  curious  results.  Lord 
John  Russell  took  great  credit  for 
the  increased  consumption  of  sugar 
consequent  on  his  West  Indian  expe- 
riments, which  we  shall  presently  have 
occasion  to  notice  more  nuuuteiy ;  and 
predicted  a  still  further  consumption^ 
and  lacrease  to  the  revenue.    Let  m 
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see  how  Uiat  matter  atands.  Hio 
bUowiDg  Is  the  total  of  su^'ar  im- 
orted  to  thia  couatiy  for  tbo  tot  aix 


months  of  the 
spectiveljr. 


IftSt 


isiai 


1847. 


Sagiir  unrefined,  owta., 
fj      Refined, 
„      Candy, 

,9         MoloSBOSj 


ll48t 

2,956,986  5,967»G8(i  2^60,430 

5i;UB  39»344  50,863 

1  1,025  507 

20-2,204  411,263  101,531 


3,213,500         4,4l.V18         3,203,331 


So  that  we  are  abaolotely  importing 
su^r  in  1848  than  wo  did  La 
1846«  before  Lord  John  Bussell  and 
his  sapient  colleagues  chose  to  give 
the  coup  de  grace  to  the  colonists !  So 
mncii  for  iucreased  revenue  from  that 
onrce. 
In  the  articled  of  raw  material  for 
fn  re  there  is  a  conaiderablo 

Ml  1  nd,  should  money  be  obtain- 

able  at  easy   rates    throughout  the 
coming  winter,  this  may  be  a  source  of 
r-    '      •    ratulatioD.    But  from  recent 
I  fc  and  the  insanity  of  minis- 

fcii  i^  lu  I  raiding  to  face  the  difficulties 
'  the  Bank  Restriction  Acts,  we  very 
fmuch  dread  another  recuiTence  of 
tightness,  Ln  which  case  industry  must 
inevitably  be  paralysed  ad  beforea  It 
m^  howovei'}  comforting  to  know  that 
.  wc  have  a  stock  of  raw  material  in 
od,  and  that  our  condition  in  that 
spect  has  improved  since  last  yeai-, 
fhcQ  the  warehoosea  were  nearly 
[drained.  The  aggregate  amount  of 
Dtton,  wool,  ftuc,  hemp,  and  silk 
irhich  have  been  imported  for  the  last 
'  tmontha  isinthe ratio  of  2at8n,825, 
27,372^502  for  the  same  period  In 
'  1847. 

But  the  influx  of  foreign  manufac^ 
tures  is  the  most  singular  feature  of 
all ;  and  wo  do  entreat  the  most  serious 
f  consideration  of  our  readers  to  this 
J  reiy  pressing  point.    What  wo  have 
alreadjr  said  regarding  the  annihila- 
tion ot  the  small  trades  in  this  coun- 
try, by  the  total  witbdiawal  of  protec- 
l^on,  receives  the  amplest  confirmation 
l-om  these  official  tables ;  and,  if  we 
are  wise,  something  must  be  done, 
with  tlie  least  possible  delay,  to  remedy 
tthc  eviLj  which  have  been  entailed 
ajwn  UB,  through  oiu*  blind  submission 
[to  the  pernicious  doctrines  of  the  firee- 
raders«      Do    honourable   members 
believe,  that  by  agitating  the 
or  bringing  forward  schemes 


for  extended  suffi^age,  they  will  givo 
work  to  the  unemployed*  or  pat  bread 
in  the  mouths  of  the  starving?  If, 
instead  of  attempting  to  gain  a  little 
transient  populajity  by  advocating 
organic  changes,  they  would  seiiously 
address  themselves  to  the  task  of  re- 
viaing  the  tarifis,  and  so  enconraging 
the  home  market,  they  would  be  of 
real  use  to  the  country  at  this  mo- 
meutous  time.  For  momentous  it  is 
most  certfdnly.  The  discovery  of  a 
deliberate  plan  for  general  incendia- 
rism in  Liverpool,  the  mobs  in  Glaij- 
gow,  and  the  disturbances  at  Brad- 
ford, are  all  symptoms  of  disaJTectiot], 
and  all  proceed  from  one  cause — from 
the  sacniice  of  nati\  e  industry  at  the 
shrine  of  the  Moloch  of  free  trade* 
Even  now,  while  wo  are  writing, 
intelligence  has  arrived  of  the  an^eat 
of  armed  Chartists  in  London  and  Ln 
Manchester ;  assassination  has  begun 
at  Ajshton,  and  every  post  brings  iu 
tidings  of  some  new  commotion.  Is 
tliia  a  time  for  Parliament  to  sepai-ale 
without  any  remedial  me^isure?  la 
this  a  time  to  allow  our  markets  to 
l>e  inundated  with  foreign  produce ; 
each  fresh  cargo  displacing  our  oi^n 
industry,  and  further  adding  to  our  em- 
barrassment, by  hastening'  ^^^  --i -rher 
monetary  crisis  by  the  c  i  of 

bullion  in  exchange?  i-...  ..^  the 
work  commenced  by  Peel,  and  con- 
sunmiated  by  the  incapable  Whigs, 
God  knows  how  it  will  end,  if  wiser, 
more  unseliisb,  and  more  patriotic  men 
arc  not  speedily  summoned  to  take 
the  lead  in  her  Majesty's  councils. 

No  account  is  given,  as  in  former 
years,  of  the  amount  of  foreign  linen 
and  woollen  m  <'d, 

or  of  several  ot],  iiea 

of  trade  upon  which  bii'  Kobcrt  reel 
abolished  the  duty.  "VVliy  this  omis- 
sion has  taken  place  we  do  not  kn^ 
miless  it  be  for  the  worst  of  all 
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sons,  tliat  the  results  were  too  start- 
ling for  disclosure.  Bat  we  shall  take 
the  statistics  of  the  silk  manufactured 
trade  alone,  from  which  it  will  be  seen 
that,  in  two  years  after  the  relaxation 


of  the  dotifiSf  we  kare  doubkd  our 
imparts^  thereby  throwing  immense 
nombars  of  ov  own  operatLves  oat  of 

employment. 


Foreign  Silk  MANUFAcrusfis,  entered  under  Tariff  of  1846. 


1S46. 

1847. 

1848. 

Silk  or  satin  broad  Bium, 

64,269  lbs. 

85,589  lbs. 

141,179  lbs. 

Silk  ribbons, 

79,541 

95,906 

95,881 

Gauze  or  crape  broad  stuflfe, 

4,383 

4,053 

5,127 

Ganze  ribbons, 

11,268 

26,166 

26,312 

Gauze,  mixed, 

18 

8 

39 

Mixed  ribbons, 

687 

1,650 

1,244 

Yelyet  broad  ainfb, 

2,985 

4,822 

6,558 

4,188 

8,141 

10,580 

167,284  Ibi. 

221,335  IbB. 

286^70  lbs. 

Now  if,  as  it  is  foir  to  suppose,  the 
same  increase,  or  even  half  of  it,  has 
taken  place  in  the  importation  of  other 
articles  npon  which  the  duties  were 
removed,  but  which  have  been  qtiietly 
withdrawn  from  the  official  tables ; 
these  statistics  are  enough  to  condemn 
free  trade  before  any  tribunal  in  the 
world.  Mark  how  the  matter  stands. 
Here  is  a  doubled  importation  of  fo- 
reign manufactured  goods.  One  half 
at  least  of  these  goods  have  come  in 
to  displace  your  home  manufacture. 
The  other  half  would  have  come  in  as 
formerly  to  supply  the  rich,  who  would 
have  had  to  pay  a  high  duty  for  the 
gratification  of  their  fancy.  Hiat 
duty,  where  reduced,  is  now  lost  to 
the  revenue.  Who  is  the  gainer,  then  ? 


No  one,  save  the  rich  consumer; 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  revenue 
has  suffered,  and  home  industry  has 
received  a  prostrating  blow.  But — 
say  men  of  the  Cobden  school — ^though 
the  silk  weaver,  and  emt^roiderer,  and 
milliner,  and  plaiter,  and  shoemaker, 
and  tailor,  may  have  suffered,  the 
country  is  no  loser,  because  we  ex- 
port goods  in  return  for  the  articles  of 
import.  Do  you,  gentlemen?  Let 
ns  turn  to  the  export  tables,  and  see 
how  your  account  stands.  RecoUect, 
you  have  undertaken  to  show  ns  a 
corresponding  export  of  jrour  goods  to 
meet  the  influx  of  foreizn  manufac- 
tures. Unless  you  can  ao  this,  your 
case  is  utterly  worthless,  and  you 
stand  as  detected  impostors. 


Export  of  Fia»aPAL  MAKUPACixTSBi  fbom  ths  Ukixed  Simcohui. 


1848L 

IStfT. 

X8A& 

Cotton  maamfaetures,  . 

ie8,899,272 

ie9,248,885 

£8,023,825 

Ditto  yum 

3,523,793 

2,628,616 

2,214^431 

Linon  niftiiiifiEhotiircBf   • 

1,389,520 

1,502,770 

1,413,819 

Ditto  yam. 

410,277 

815>196 

236,076 

Silk  manu&ctares, 

421,910 

494^06 

263,798 

Woollen  yarn,     . 

377^60 

444,797 

291,985 

Ditto  manafactares,    . 

3,143,550 

3^64,754 

2,578,470 

£18,165,482      £18^199,774      £15,022,404 


Hie  result  is  a  loss  on  these  articles 
aloneof  TiTRKR  Mnjjoysinsixmonths, 
and  we  are  to  set  that  against  doubled 
imports,  free  of  duty,  and  displacing 
British  employment  I  Here  are  the 
glorious  effects  of  Sir  Robert's  com- 
mercial le^slation  1 

What,  then,  has  gone  oat  to  meet 
the  import  which  is  rapidly  promotiiig 
Chartism  among  us,  by  impoveri/^iiag 
the  jpoorer  daises?  Just  what  we 
predicted  long  ago— Gold  ;  the  idd 


without  which  m^  must  starve,  but 
which  free  trade  periodically  sweeps 
from  oat  oar  grasp.  The  lowered  tariffs 
have  operated  peculladj  an&vourably 
at  the  present  crisis— not  perhaps  so 
maoh  in  the  barancbof  silk  manafactares 
as  in  others;  for  it  is  remarkable  that 
the  inoraase  of  import  in  1847,  over 
that  of  1846,  is  quite  as  larse  as  the 
increaie  of  the  present  over  ue  fonner 
year ;  and  had  IiordJohn  Sossell  been 
aii^  to  the  dntiei  of  JUs  aitoatton. 


A  Bmmo  ofihB  Ltut  Sestion. 
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or  oipableof  (XHnprehending  the  effects 
which  a  glat  of  foreign  goods  musi 
prodace  on  the  home  market,  he  ought 
instantly  to  have  brought  in  a  bill 
augmenting  the  customs  duties,  and 
hurried  it  through  Parliament  without  a 
moment's  unneccssaiy  delay.  The  mad- 
ness of  encouraging  increased  imports* 
whilst  exports  are  falling,  is  utterly 
inconceivable  to  any  who  have  not 
eaten  and  drunk  with  Cobden ;  audit 
is  quite  possible  that  some  who  have 
been  admitted  to  that  precious  privi- 
lege, may  agree  with  us  if  they  will  take 
the  trouble  to  consider  the  foregoing 
tables.  We  are  not  the  only  sufferers. . 
America  is  beginning  to  understand 
that  increased  imports  are  by  no  means 
decisive  symptoms  of  a  healthy  com- 
mercial state ;  and  the  following  ex- 
tract from  Transatlantic  correspon- 
dence, which  we  copy  from  the 
money  article  in  the  jScoi  newspaper 
of  16th  August  last,  is  pregnant  with 
meaning  in  the  present  posture  of 
afiOftirs. 

^The  whole  of  Europe  is  in  a  terrible 
conditiou,  and  our  only  hope  is,  that  Great 
Britain  may  escape  the  blast  which  has 
swept  from  one  end  of  the  Continent  to 
the  other  with  such  deyastating  effect.  If 
England  escape,  we  shall  continue  to  find 
extensive  markets  for  oar  products,  and 
our  prosperity  will  be  partially  preserved. 
Our  markets  on  the  Continent  have  almost 
become  extinct,  so  that  the  worst  in  that 
particular  has  already  been  realised  ;  but, 
ey^ry  week  or  month,  consumption  in  that 
section  of  the  world  is  restricted  or  limited 
— so  much  the  more  irgnrioas  must  be  the 
reyolntion  causing  such  a  state  of  things. 
With  the  exception  of  Great  Britain,  our 
European  export  trade  has  been  literally 
annihilated ;  but  unfortunatelyy  our  im- 
port trade  w'Uh  these  countriet  has  not  met 
with  a  similar  f&te,  but  on  the  contrary, 
has  rather  increased  than  otherwise. 
Importers  and  speculators  in  this  country 
have  taken  advantage  of  the  financial  em- 
barrassments growing  out  of  the  Revolu- 
ftion,  which  the  manufibcturexs  of  Franfle 
and  Europe  generally  have  laboured  under, 
and  have  purchased  of  themfor  cash,  goods 
at  one  hidf  their  cost,  and  have  filled  our 
markets.  A  portion  of  the  specie  which 
hoi  been  Aippedfrom  thie  port  v'Uhin  ike 
laft/our  montht  went  abroad  for  this  pur- 
pose ;  and  while  onr  exports  had  become 
reduced  io  the  lowest  limit,  and  exchange 
drawn  upon  previons  shipments  of  prodaee 
was  oomfa^  back  protested,  milliooB  of 
dollars  of  gold  and  sQwr  weir?  going  fiv- 
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ward  to  purchase  goods  which  ooold  not 
be  obtained  on  the  usual  credit.  In  this 
way,  our  whole  foreign  trade  has  become 
deranged,  and  we  have  thus  tu  borne  the 
brunt  of  the  commercial  revulsions  and 
political  revolutions  in  Europe." 

What  is  to  be  said  of  a  system 
which  swamps  our  home  market,  whilst 
at  ^e  same  time  it  promotes  a  drain 
of  gold?  AVhatis  to  be  said  of  the 
system  which  makes  a  drain  of  gold 
ahnost  tantamount  to  national  buik- 
ruptcy? 

Having    hitherto   dealt   with   the 
subjects  of  the  currency  and  finance, 
let  us  now    glance    for  a   moment 
at  the  new  legislation  for  our  colo- 
nies.    We    need    not    repeat    the 
tale  of  the  disasters  into  which  the 
W^est  Indies  have  been  plunged,  or  the 
ruin  which  has  befallen  many  of  our 
own  most  respectable  citizens,  who, 
to  their  misfortune,  had    embarked 
their  capital  and  fortunes  in  sugar- 
growing  estates,  trusting  to  British 
faith  and  protection  for  at  least  an 
adequate  return.    The  veriest  zealot 
could  not  have  wished  to  have  seen 
the  crime  of  slavery  more  bitterly 
avenged;    but  in  what   a  manner! 
Great  Britain,  after  having  made  a 
sacrifice  of  twenty  millions  to  emanci- 
pate the  slave  population  in  her  own 
colonies, — a  sacrifice  to  her,  though 
not  an  adequate  compensation  to  the 
planters,— -after  having  declared  to  the 
whole  worid  her   determination  no 
longer  to  participate  in  the  profits 
of  forc(kl  labour, — after  having  made 
treaties,  and  equipped  armaments  for 
the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade, — 
suddenly  changed  her  policy,  admitted 
slave-grown  sugar  from  foreign  states, 
fijrst,  at  a  high,  and,  latterlv,  at  so  low 
a  duty,  that  her  own  colomes,  already 
impoverished,  could  no  longer  afford  to 
defrtty  the  cost  of  production.    Here, 
again,  the  principle  of  free-trade  has 
been  triumphant  and  ruinous ;  here, 
again,  the  exporting  trades  have  car- 
ried their  point,  not  only  against  the 
interests  of  the  colonists,  but  against 
those  of  benevolence  and  Christianity. 
The  cause  of  the  Blacks  has  been 
abandoned  for  the  tempting  bribe  of 
cheap  sugars,  of  an  augmented  demand 
for  cottons  and  blankets  to  supply  the 
gangs  of  Cuba,  and  of  machmeiy  for 
Brazil,  to  enable  the  planter  more 
ntterly  to  pnwtrate  Jamaica. 
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In  February  last  wo  reviewed  with 
great  care  all  the  evidence  which  we 
could  collect  regarding  the  West 
Indian  interest.  The  conclusion  to 
which  we  arrive^  was  contuned  in 
the  following  paragraph  :  —  "  And 
what  is  it  that  our  colonists  ask? 
What  is  the  extravagant  proposal 
which  we  are  prepared  to  reject  at 
the  cost  of  the  loss  of  our  most  fertile 
possessions,  and  of  nearly  two  hun- 
dred millions  of  British  capital  ? 
Simply  this,  that  in  the  meantime 
such  a  distinctive  duty  should  be  en« 
forced  as  will  allow  them  to  compete 
on  terms  of  equality  with  the  slave- 
growing  states.  Let  this  alone  be 
granted,  and  they  have  no  wish  to 
interfere  with  any  other  fiscal  regula- 
tion. And  what  would  be  the  amount 
of  differential  duty  required?  Not 
more,  cw  we  apprehend,  than  ten  shil^ 
lings  the  hundredweight.^^  Having 
hazarded  this  statement  so  early,  it 
was  certainly  gratifying  to  find  that 
an  impartial  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  reporting  four  months 
later,  had,  after  a  full  investigation  of 
the  whole  case, — and  of  course  with 
official  documents  before  them,  the 
correctness  of  which  could  not  admit 
of  a  doubt, — arrived  at  precisely  the 
same  result.  The  proposition  for  a 
differential  duty  often  shillings,  which 
was  finally  agreed  to  by  the  commit- 
tee, was  actually  made  by  a  member 
whose  general  opinions  are  understood 
to  lean  towards  the  side  of  free  trade, 
— we  mean  Sir  Thomas  B.  Birch,  one 
of  the  representatives  for  Liverpool. 

This  resolution  of  course  implied  a 
direct  condemnation  of  the  Whig  Act 
of  1846,  which  the  West  Indians 
bitterly  complained  of  as  a  flagrant 
breach  of  faith,  and  as  having  put  the 
coping-stone  on  their  misfortunes. 
It  was  the  resolution  of  an  indepen- 
dent and  intelligent  parliamentary 
committee,  founded  upon  a  mass  of 
evidence  derived  from  every  quarter ; 
and  in  a  matter  of  this  sort,  wherein 
so  vast  an  interest  as  that  of  our 
most  valuable  colonies  was  concerned, 
it  might  have  been  expected  that  the 
report  would  be  treated  with  defer- 
ence, even  though  it  might  in  some 
degree  impugn  the  sagacity  of  a 
prime  minister,  by  exposing  the 
results  of  his  former  reckless  legisla- 
tion.   Such  was  not  the  case.    Had 
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the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece  sate 
npon  that  committee,  their  report 
would  have  been  utterly  indifferent  to 
Lord  John,  who  immediately  came 
forward  with  a  counter-scheme,  which 
had  not  even  the  merit  of  consistency 
to  give  it  colour.  He  proposed  a 
new  sliding-scale  of  duties,  the  result 
of  which  will  be,  that  next  year  the 
colonists  will  have  a  protection 
against  the  slave-owners  of  seven 
shillings  in  the  article  of  clayed,  and 
five-and-sixpencein  that  of  muscovado 
sugar, — the  boon  to  taper  away  an- 
nually, until,  in  1854,  the  protective 
duty  will  be  reduced  to  three  shillings 
on  the  one  article,  and  two  shillings 
upon  the  other.  This  is  the  doom  of  the 
West  Indies, — and  we  expect  nothing 
less  than  an  immediate  stoppage  of 
the  supplies  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  colonial  goiremments.  Bobbed 
as  they  have  l^en,  ruined  as  they  are, 
and  all  through  a  course  of  most  reck- 
less and  unprovoked  legislation,  it  is 
in  vain  to  hope  that  any  further  capi- 
tal will  be  embarked  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  these  islands.  For  the  benefit 
of  economists  at  home,  and  the  clam- 
ourers  for  cheap  sugar,  it  may  be  as 
well  ,to  record  that  this  new  sliding- 
scale  is  to  be  accompanied  with  a  loan 
of  £600,000,  in  addition  to  £160,000 
already  guaranteed  this  session,  for 
the  purposes  of  promotmg  immigra- 
tion, and  that  at  a  period  when  the 
annual  deficit  was  originally  calcula- 
ted at  three  millions  I  The  amend- 
ment of  Sir  John  Pakington,  founded 
upon  the  resolutions  of  the  committee, 
was  negatived  in  a  fidl  house  by  the 
small  miyority  of  fifteen. 

This  has  been  by  far  the  most 
important  debate  of  the  session ;  and 
at  one  time  it  was  confidently  ex- 

Sected  that  ministers  would  have  been 
efeated.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  however, 
came  to  their  rescue  at  the  last  stage. 
Oleaginous  and  plausible  as  ever,  the 
wily  baronet  b^ran  his  speech  by 
deploring  the  misfortunes  of  the  West 
Indians,  repudiating  mere  pecuniary 
considerations,  and  calling  to  mind 
old  struggles,  in  which  these  colonies 
had  sto^  by  the  side  of  the  mother 
country.  TIub  sympathetic  introduc- 
tion boded  little  mercy  for  the  parties  it 
seemed  to  favour.  Sir  Robert  had  ac- 
quiesced in  the  Act  of  1846,  and  it  was 
noTf  raUier  difficult  to  back  out  from 
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that  position.  Bat  soothing  measures 
might  be  adopted,  the  salaries  of 
governors  defrayed  by  the  mother 
country,  and  perhaps,  if,  after  due 
consideration,  it  should  be  found  ex- 
pedient to  remove  the  blockading 
squadron  from  the  coast  of  Africa, 
part  of  the  sums  so  saved  might  be 
devoted  to  colonial  purposes.  Then 
came  a  discourse  upon  the  merits  of 
irrigation,  which  would  have  done 
credit  to  a  lecturer  in  an  agricultural 
society.  Finally,  Sir  Robert  rested 
his  future  hopes  for  the  Indies  upon 
other,  and  what  appear  to  us  pecu- 
liarly objectionable  considerations.  He 
has  no  confidence  in  the  tranquillity 
of  Cuba  and  Brazil,  and  he  hints  at 
an  insurrection  of  the  slaves  being 
probable,  if  emancipation  Is  not 
granted.  We  shall  not  comment  more 
than  lightly  upon  tb^ecency  of  such 
a  hint.  Desirable  as  emancipation 
may  be,  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  ques- 
tionable whether  it  would  be  cheaply 
bought  by  so  terrible  a  catastrophe  as 
a  general  rising  of  the  black  barbarian 
population  against  the  whites ;  and  in 
the  event  of  such  a  misfortune  occur- 
ring either  in  the  above  slave  colonies 
or  in  the  United  States,  it  is  extremely 
problematical  whether  our  own  deariy 
bought  emancipation  would  effectually 
prevent  the  contagion  from  spreading 
to  the  free  colonies.  But  we  will  tell 
Sir  Robert  a  fact  of  which  he  ought 
to  be  fully  cognisant.  The  greatest 
enemies  and  obstacles  to  emancipa- 
tion, in  the  Spanish  and  South  Ame- 
rican States,  have  been  himself  and 
his  free- trading  allies.  It  is  well 
known  to  many  here,  and  notorious 
in  the  West  indies,  that  at  the  very 
time  when  the  ill-advised  Act  per- 
mitting slave-grown  sugar  to  be  in- 
troduced into  this  country  was  pro- 
duced, negotiations  were  actually 
pending  in  Cuba  for  the  immediate 
emancipation  of  the  slaves.  The 
results  of  that  Act  were  the  instant 
abandonment  of  such  an  idea,  the 
withdrawal  of  the  slaves  from  the 
coffee  plantations  to  the  sugar-fields, 
double  work  rigorously  enforced,  and 
an  enormously  increased  importation 
of  human  beings  from  the  coast  of 
Africa.  With  such  a  bonus  held  out 
to  the  Cuban  planter,  such  a  huge 
increase  of  consumption  in  this  country 
as  Lord  John  Russell  gloatingly  con- 
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templates,  it  would  be  utter  insanity 
to  expect  that  emancipation  can  take 
place  through  any  other  means  than 
blood,  rapine,  plunder,  and  incen- 
diarism. Sir  Robert  and  the  free- 
traders have  effectually  precluded  any 
mUder  method.  Had  they  been  true 
to  the  principles  professed  by  this 
country  at  the  time  of  our  own 
emancipation,  there  is  every  human 
reason  to  believe  that  by  this  time 
Cuba  would  have  been  a  free  colony. 
Had  that  event  taken  place,  slavery, 
and  of  course  the  slave-trade,  would 
have  received  its  death-blow.  But 
now  when  we  have  given,  and  con- 
tinue to  give,  a  direct  premium  to  the 
abhorred  system,  when  we  have  shown 
that  we  love  its  produce  so  much,  as 
to  hold  the  welfare  of  our  own  colonies 
as  nothing  in  comparison,  it  is  mere 
Jesuitry  to  cant  about  the  probability 
of  voluntary  freedom.  This  is  the 
worst  and  most  indefensible  argument, 
if,  indeed,  it  can  be  brought  within 
the  category  of  arguments,  which  has 
yet  been  advanced  from  any  quarter 
in  support  of  the  false  legislation  and 
determined  opposition  of  ministers  to 
the  just  claims  of  the  colonists. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  a  sin- 
gular discussion  arose,  which  tends  to 
throw  some  light  upon  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Colonial  Office.  A  most 
important  despatch  upon  the  state  of 
Jamaica  had  been  received  frx)m  Go- 
vernor Grey,  and  this  was  withheld 
from  the  select  committee  then  sitting, 
although  Mr  Hawes,  the  Under-secre- 
taiy  for  the  Colonies,  was  directly 
questioned  as  to  its  existence.  We 
do  not  wish  to  enter  into  the  details 
of  this  matter,  or  to  cast  any  imputa- 
tion upon  the  probity  of  Mr  Hawes, 
who,  in  explanation,  was  fain  to  take 
shelter  under  the  plea  of  a  mistake. 
But  the  circumstance  certainly  did 
look  awkward,  and  the  doubts,  not 
only  of  the  House  but  of  the  country, 
were  far  from  being  removed  by  the 
extreme  acrimony  displayed  by  the 
Premier,  in  his  injudicious  defence  of 
-his  subordinate.  Never  in  our  recol- 
lection has  a  Prime  Minister  shown 
so  remarkable  a  want  of  temper  and 
of  courtesy  to  a  political  opponent,  as 
was  exhibited  by  Lord  John  Russell 
in  his  reply  to  Lord  George  Bentmck. 
We  should  be  glad,  for  the  sake  of  the 
ntterer,   that  the  speech   could  be 
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27g         ^^^^^^mmmw€fth€ 

eimsed  from  the  pa^s  of  Haniwd, 

cvfio  wt*re  we  to  !o&r, 

time,  the  brilliant  and 

which  it  eliciteil  from  Mr  j  ri>r  u  u    A 

snpprcssion  certaiuly  had  occurred, 

whethcrthroui^h  mlstak^  -   *^ '  •  '^ : 

and  the  m alter  was  tb  o 

that   Earl   Grey  volaa.v- .  --  »..  v-- 

Slanation  in  the  Upper  lloiise.     He 
ad  better  have  let  It  :ilnm>.     New 
charges  of  atippressioti  iTcd; 

and  finaUy  Eari  Grey  that, 

on  IMM  occasioQ  at  least,  he  had  quoted 
poem^QS  from  a  Jamaica  memoml  in 
support  of  hia  argument,  totally  and 
iwnposely  omiltiiig  to  read  other  sen- 
tances,  which  gave  a  different  eon- 
stroctioo  to  the  meaning  intended  to  be 
conTcyed  I  This  is  popnlarly  said  to 
be  the  method  ad^^pted  by  %  certain 
personage,  who  abali  be  nsmeleaB, 
wheneTer  he  has  oecadon  to  quote 
8criptiire,  and  y(*t  It  is  practiaea  and 
defended  by  a  high  official  fonctionary ! 
We  copy  the  remarka  of  oar  contem- 
porary the  J^teeiator,  aa  rery  apposite 
on  this  occasion. 

•^nie  penonal  di^pnie  about  the  con- 
duet  of  Lord  Grey  and  Mr  Hawt9,  and 
the  strietares  of  Lord  George  Beatinck, 
which  began  on  Friday  last,  hftve  ojsajped 
a  large  share  of  the  woifk^H  debates  ;  not 
allogelher  to  so  little  porpoae  aa  most 

peraonjil  equabblea,  since  rt  thr -       i- 

derahle  light  on  the  administi 

lonial  affaira.     The  general      -. j, 

when  all  sldea  hare  had  their  saj,  isj 
that  Mr  Hawes  and  Lord  Grey  did  not 
intend  to  cheat  Lord  George  Bentiuck*a 
committee  by  the  deliberate  sirpprcBsion 
of  ATfdence  ;  but  the  very  statementB 
nade  by  minislers,  ia  defence,  nnreil  re- 
pnlteoiiMa  pi^oticta.  It  Mens  that  the 
M^iM  of  iha  GotoiM  OfliM  to  radi  as  to 
piradada  my  leoiifity  agalait '  miitakea ' 
W9  grave  aa  the  withholdltig  of  most  im- 
portant defpatchei.  And  Lord  Grey 
aiaimsi  aa  an  admitted  odlcia!  priTilege^ 
lo  pick  out  bits  of  evideuco  in  hh  cxda- 
isTB  poBSesiion,  that  make  for  a  particolar 
view,althoogh  those  bits  ma;  be  torn  hvm 
aeoiitt'xi  that  should  perfectly  reltile  that 
fv,'  wl  In  etfert,  he  upholda  the 

4li<  a  goTemment  i&  not  botind  to 

U7  »>etnr«  parliament  &U  th4  inEfoenalioA 
that  re&difia  tlie  defartmtnle,  ffran  Hhmf/k 
that  iafbtmatioa  bo  aal  of  a  af«r«t  kind, 
but  may  Mlaot  nohparta  aa  ^  to  bolater 
op  the  praooneoiTod  en^<^laof  the  minia- 
ter  for  the  time  bojng.  In  thia  case.  Lord 
Grev  had  preooneeEvod  croicbete  hoBtilo 
to  the  West  Indian  colonies,  whom  he 
tJtated  ai  if  he  wen  th«  Attorney* Gene- 
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ral  prooceutiii?  a  ttato  eriminal.    He  ] 
carried  V  '  ■ '    nsnai  bonnda  the  spij 

of  the  .  ^1  Qfflee,  in  Do^ 

Street.    V  .   ,  _  „  -pirit  of  aiumoeity 
Secretary  lor  the  Colonica  coupled  tl 
meet     eiognlar    exhibition    of    persona 
trifling,  and  self-worship.     He  appealei)^ 
to^the  name  of  his  father,  as  a  reason  fof 
not  accnsing  himself  I  an  !      -  '    T  to  tht  ^ 
'  awfiil  warning  acroas  r  1/  a« 

a  reason  for  not  preferru,,  ...... ^c^  cals, 

cola  ted  to  weaken   Eagliah    itati 
*  Don't  talk  of  inefieieney  or  dishooe&tyjl 
eriea  be — *  it  ia  dangerous  ;  for  auch  talk 
baa  apset  goTemments   abroad*      Yci*, 
shaky  and  dishonest  goyemments ;  but 
what  ia  Lord  Grey  afraid  of  I  ** 

As  for  the  sugar  dati«6,  we  do  not 
by  any  means  beljeve  tliat  this  is  a 
final  settlement  of  the  qnestion.  If 
free  trade^  indeed,  should  continne  to 
progress,  there  is  not  mnch  hope  for 
the  colomsts ;  bnt,  to  the  obsenrant 
eye,  there  are  unmistakabie  symptoms 
of  reaction  apparent  in  this  conntry, 
and  a  very  general  sympathy  for  the 
case  of  the  West  Indians.  Our  greatest 
fear  is,  that  irretrieTabto  mischief  wiU 
be  wrought  before  ttart  la  at  ofjpor- 
tnnity  of  applying  a  femecly*  It  seems 
cruel  mockery,  after  all  that  ha;^  hap- 
penedj  to  exhort  the  planters  to  per- 
severe, and  to  prevent  those  valuat  *"' 
islands  from  lapsing  into  a  state 
wildernees:  and  yet  there  seems  no 
allenuitire  between  snch  per?ieverance 
and  abandonment.    7  re  can 

say,  that  should  the  c  1  prin- 

ciples, which  we  have  attvocated 
thronghont,  be  ag&iii  ivoognised  and 
adopted — should  tme  and  not  hollow 
Conservatism  once  more  triamph  ovor 
Whig  effirontery  and  weakness,  thia 
mighty  grievanco  will  assuredly  bo 
Ibe  earliest  redressed. 

KefBrring  again  to  the  speech  from 
the  throne  aa  the  tejct  for  the  parlia* 
mentary  campaign,  we  find  the  Navi- 
gatlon  Laws  specially  marked  out 
either  for  mo<lificiition  or  repeal*  This 
anbject  having  been  fully  dealt  with 
in  our  July  Number,  we  offer  no  fur- 
ther remarks  npon  the  poUCT  which 
dielaied  anch  a  plan ;  indeea,  no  re- 
BOffkB  are  neeeaaary^  for  since  then 
the  measnre  has  been  !  1.  This 

is  a  sorry  reeult  for  m  'or  aU 

Ihongh  they  pkadi  ijijn5iiin:auun,  that 
otiier  importaot  business  had  pre* 
Tettlod  tiltn  from  forcing  on  the  con- 
aidnflMof  tMs  TCiry  oeifoiM  qoestioii. 
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their  protestations  do  not  seem  to  sa- 
tisfy the  gentlemen  who  are  most  cla- 
morons  against  the  shipping  interest 
ofBritain.  It  has  been  more  than  hinted 
in  certain  qnarters,  that  this  postpone- 
ment is  a  small  stroke  of  Whig  policy 
or  pmdence,  for  the  purpose  of  keep- 
ing alive  as  long  as  possible  a  theme 
of  dissension  among  the  Conservatives, 
We  offer  no  opinion  as  to  this  conjec- 
tore,  which  ma^  be  substantially  true 
or  not.  Certam  it  is  that  the  propo- 
sal for  the  repeal  of  those  laws  has 
been  encountered,  outside  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  with  a  storm  of 
disapprobation ;  and  that,  if  the  feeling 
of  the  public,  as  opposed  to  the  inte- 
rests of  the  exporters,  has  aujjr  weight 
with  the  legislature,  the  mmisterial 
bill  will  be  stranded  before  it  can 
receive  the  royal  assent.  So  great 
was  the  anxiety  displayed,  that  on  the 
day  after  it  became  known  in  Glasgow 
that  the  bill  was  not  to  be  pushed 
forward  this  session,  every  vessel  in 
the  Clyde  was  decorated  with  flags, 
in  token  of  thankfulness  for  the  re- 
late. We  hope  that  every  advantage 
will  be  taken  in  the  interval  to  force 
upon  the  attention  of  parliament  the 
resolution  of  the  well-affected  people 
of  this  country,  to  maintain  intact 
that  law  which  has  been  the  source  of 
our  naval  supremacy,  and  which  was 
declared,  by  no  less  an  authority  than 
Adam  Smith,  to  be  as  wise  as  if  it 
had  been  dictated  by  the  most  delibe- 
rate wisdom. 

A  considerable  number  of  minor 
bills  have  been  quietly  allowed  to 
drop.  This  is  not  matter  of  lamenta- 
tion, for,  as  far  as  we  could  compre- 
hend the  principle  of  most  of  them, 
they  were  utterly  worthless  and  un- 
called for.  The  Bill  for  the  Removal 
of  the  Jewish  Disabilities  was,  we  re- 
joice to  say,  thrown  out  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  the  peers  being  of  opinion 
•that  the  British  Legislature  should 
continue  a  Christian  assembly.  Lord 
John,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  zeal  for 
the  Sanhedrim,  gave  notice  of  a  motion 
for  altering  the  form  of  the  oaths  re- 
quired to  be  taken  by  each  member  of 
Farliam^t  at  his  admission,  and  so 
introducing  the  Jew  by  a  conv^ent 
littie  postern.  But  somehow  or  other, 
as  the  session  progressed,  the  ardour 
of  the  Premier  cooled,  and  Baron 
fiothschild  is  at  presoit  left  wUh  aa 


little  chance  of  adorning  the  benches 
of  St  Stephens  as  ever.  ]VIi*  Joseph 
Hume  and  his  party  have  got  up  a 
radical  alliance,  for  the  extension  of 
the  suffrage  and  various  other  organic 
schemes,  and  it  was  understood  that 
Sir  Joshua  Walmsley  was  to  have  the 
honour  of  leading  the  movement. 
Unfortunately,  however,  before  the 
day  of  debate  had  arrived.  Sir  Joshua 
had  been  unseated  in  consequence  of 
certain  acts  of  bribery  which  had  taken 
place  in  connexion  with  the  borough 
of  Leicester,  so  that  the  purists  had 
to  march  to  battle  under  the  chieftain- 
ship of  the  veteran  of  Montrose.  They 
were  beaten  hollow :  but  at  a  later 
period  of  the  session,  the  carelessness 
of  ministers  gave  a  temporary  triumph 
to  the  same  parties,  resolutions  in 
favour  of  the  ballot  having  been  passed 
by  a  small  majority.  This  vote  is  of 
no  importance  whatever,  save  in  so 
far  as  it  demonstrates  the  utter  help- 
lessness of  the  Whigs  when  left  to 
their  own  resources. 

Whilst  upon  the  subject  of  shelving, 
let  us  remark  that  the  Scottish  Regis- 
tration and  Marriage  Bills  have 
shared  a  similar  fate.  Of  this  we 
are  devoutly  glad.  Not  a  single 
petition  has  been  presented  in  their 
favour;  and  though  no  doubt  the 
registration  of  burths,  and  a  stricter 
law  of  marriage,  maybe  desirable,  we 
think  it  might  be  quite  possible  to 
accomplish  both  objects,  without  cre- 
ating a  new  and  expensive  staff  of 
functionaries,  or  holding  forth  a  pros- 
pect of  entire  immunity  to  seduction. 
Possibly  at  a  later  period  we  may 
t^e  an  opportunity  of  examining 
these  postponed  measures  in  de- 
taU. 

Two  more  questions  remain,  and 
then  the  history  of  the  session  is 
ended.  They  are  of  vast  importance — 
Lreland,  ana  our  foreign  policy. 

The  opening  of  the  session  found 
Ireland  m  a  state  of  agrarian  out- 
rage. Agitation  was  doing  its  work, 
and  murder  was  rife  on  every  hand. 
Foremost  in  stirring  up  the  people, 
most  determined  in  hounding  them 
on,  were  the  Roman  Catholic  priest- 
hood ;  and  we  trust  that  thi^  fact  will 
not  be  forgotten  by  thode  who  are  now 
meditating  to  bny  their  mlence.  In- 
dividuals were  openly  denounced  fin 
the  altar,  and  next  day  shot  doTm 
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the  assassin.  The  moat  seditioas  Ian* 
gnage  was  used  bj  these  cas&ocked  trai* 
tots  towards  the  British  government ; 
and  even  the  higher  dignitaines  of  their 
church  soaght  to  stimulate  the  passions 
of  the  populace  by  the  moat  barefaced 
and  impudent  misrepresentation. 
Hear  Archdeacon  LafJan  at  Cashel, 
upon  a  Sunday,  surrounded  by  some 
fifteen  thousand  of  the  peasantry,  and 
backed  by  that  notable  woiihy^  Mr 
John  O'Connoli^  and  three  other  mem- 
bers of  Parliament — "  The  Saxon 
scoundrel,  with  his  bellyful  of  Irish 
meat,  conld  very  well  afford  to  call  his 
poor,  honest,  starving  fellow-c^itmtry- 
men  savages  and  assassins  ;  but  if  in 
the  victoalling  departmeut  John  Bull 
suflercd  one-tifth  of  the  privations  to 
which  the  Tipperary  men  were  sub- 
ject, if  be  hatl  courage  enough,  he 
wonld  stand  upon  one  side,  and  shoot 
thejir&t  man  he  could  meet  irith  a  de- 
cent coat  on  his  back — ^( Cheers,)  But 
the  Saxon  had  not  courage  to  do  any 
thing  like  a  man  ;  he  gi-owls  out  like 
a  hungiy  tiger  !  "  At  the  time  when 
this  expositor  of  the  Christian  doc- 
trine was  raving  to  his  miserable  flock^ 
the  following  was  the  condition  of  the 
Established  clergy.  One  of  them, 
writing  fi*om  King's  County,  described 
his  position — **  For  nearly  twenty 
yeara  I  have  been  a  minister  of  the 
Established  Church  ;  and  during  that 
time  I  have  bad  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  tithes,  for  my  benefice  is  a 
chapclr>'  of  £90  a-year,  and  is  paid 
partly  out  of  land  set  apart  for  the 
purpose,  and  partly  by  the  ecclesias- 
lical  commissioners  of  Ireland,  from  a 
fund  beiineathed  to  small  livings  by 
rdmate  Boulter."  He  had  devoted 
much  attention  to  the  employment  of 
the  poor:  had  never  shown  favour  or 
partiality  to  any  one  sect^  bad  lived 
simply,  and  attended  to  bis  duties; 
had  never  brought  an  ejectment,  or 
taken  any  other  law  proceedings, 
against  a  tenant.  *MVhat,  then," 
continued  he,  '^  was  my  surprise  and 
horror  to  find  an  assassin  lying  in 
wait  for  me  for  three  successive  days ; 
and— for  this  is  still  more  horrifying 
— ^that  most  of  the  people  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood where  I  live  have  been  go 
far  from  cxpre^ing  joy  at  the  escaj^e 
I  have  made,  that  they  ahow  evident 
diiiappointment  at  my  not  beini; 
abot!" 


.  We  have  often  marvelled  what  must 
be  the  impression  of  foreigoOTs  after 
reading  such  speeches  aa  are  nBoall/ 1 
delivered  at  an  Irish  assembly,  by  men 
who  cannot  plead  utter  ignorance  in 
extenuation  of  the  language  they  em- 
ploy. They  must,  we  presume,  imagine- 
that  *Hho  Saxon"  has  taken  forcible 
poaseastonofthe  whole  of  Ireland ;  that 
the  natives  are  no  better  than  serfa^ — 
unprotected  by  any  laws,  and  Uabl©  j 
to  be  beaten,  plundered,  and  mas- 
sacred at  the  pleasure  of  the  invaders ; 
that,  on  the  approach  of  each  harvest, 
hordes  of  the  Saxons  repair  to  th& 
fertile  fields  of  the  Celt,  reap  them 
with  a  sickle  in  the  one  hand  and  a 
musket  in  the  other^  and  then  carry- 
off  the  produce,  without  leaving  a 
single  doit  in  reparation.  He  wouldf 
imagine  that  the  women  are  forced, 
the  men  defrauded,  and  the  houses 
pillaged  at  pleasure ;  that  the  Eoman 
Catholics  are  hunted  down  like  will 
beasts,  by  armies  of  bloodthirsty  Pro- 
testants; that  the  exercise  of  their 
faith  is  denied  them ;  and  that  they 
are  allowed  no  voice  whatever  in 
the  national  repi-esentatiou.  Some 
snch  conception  as  this  he  must  form 
from  the  harangaofi  which  have  con- 
stituted the  staple  of  Conciliation  Hall 
for  more  years  than  we  care  to  recJvon, 
But  what  would  be  his  amazement 
were  he  told  that  Ireland  is  governed 
by  precisely  the  same  laws  as  the 
sister  countrj' ;  that  property  is  equally 
protected,  and  life  endangered  only  bj 
the  brutality  of  the  Celtic  assassin; 
that  Ireland  is  specially  exempted  from  ' 
several  of  the  taxes  which  press  most 
heavily  upon  the  industrious  classes 
of  Great  Britain;  that  on  the  last 
occasion  of  famine,  upwards  of  nine 
millions  of  public^  and  a  vast  amotmt 
of  private  money,  was  given  for  the 
support  of  her  poor;  that  Roman 
Catholic  colleges  have  been  munifi- 
cently endowed ;  that  Ireland  has  her 
full  share  of  representation  in  the  im- 
perial Parliament,  and  that  upwards 
of  one  half  of  the  time  of  the  House 
of  Commons  is  occupied  with  measures 
tending  to  the  amelioration  of  tho 
Irish  people  1  If  ho  were  told  all  this — 
and  it  is  no  more  than  the  naked 
truth — what  would  be  his  astonish- 
ment ?  And  yet  so  it  is.  Ireland 
baa  persisted,  and  is  rjersistlng,  in  her 
coQuse  of  sedition  witbont  a  grievance. 
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of  murder  without  provocation,  of 
black  and  brutal  ingratitude  without 
even  the  shadow  of  an  excuse  I 

It  is  impossible  to  find  language  too 
strong  to  characterise  the  guilt  of  the 
individuals,  lay  or  clerical,  who  have 
spent  the  better  part  of  their  mean 
and  mischievous  existence  in  mislead- 
ing their  rude  and  ignorant  fellow- 
xsountrymen.  They  are  the  moral 
nuisances  who  have  always  stood  in 
the  way  of  Ireland's  progression  and 
happiness.  But  for  them,  there  would 
have  been  no  absenteeism,  no  heart- 
burning between  the  landlord  and  the 
tenant.  The  people  would  gradually 
have  learned  habits  of  industry  and 
providence,  and  instead  of  whooping 
through  the  country  like  maniacs, 
shouting  and  yelling  for  repeal,  which 
if  granted,  would  make  an  utter  hell 
of  Ireland,  they  would  be  tilling  the 
ground,  or  usefully  employed  in  the 
development  of  that  capital  which  no 
one  dare  hazard  at  present  ii;  their 
mad  and  turbulent  districts.  For  all 
these  things  we  do  not  blame,  but  exe- 
crate O'Connell  and  his  tribe.  The 
grasping  selfishness  of  that  family 
has  for  the  last  few  years  been  the 
greatest  curse  to  Ireland;  and  the 
crimes  of  other  and  inferior  agitators 
shrink  into  insignificance,  compared 
with  the  moral  turpitude  of  the  men 
who  have  deliberately  fattened  upon 
their  country's  ruin. 

Mr  John  O'Connell,  having  pre- 
viously declared  his  intention  of  dying 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Commons 
rather  than  permit  the  passing  of  a 
Coercion  Bill  to  restram  his  country- 
men from  murder,  did  in  effect  make 
his  appearance  in  St  Stephens,  but  by 
no  means  with  a  suicidal  intention. 
One  of  his  earliest  speeches  is  worth 
preserving,  as  it  exhibits,  in  a  most 
extraordinary  degree,  the  hereditary 
power  of  mendicancy.  "  If  they  had 
a  reverence  for  human  life,  let  them 
extend  it  to  the  people  of  Ireland. 
Give  money.  He  asked  for  money. 
He  heard  the  laughter  of  honourable 
gentlemen ;  but  he  could  tell  them  that 
they  ought  to  give  money,  and  that  it 
was  their  duty  to  do  so.  Charge  them 
for  the  money  if  they  liked,  but  at  all 
events  let  them  save  the  lives  of  the 
people.  He  did  not  expect  to  be  met 
otherwise  than  with  laughter ;  and  he 
was  bound  to  say  that  ho  never  saw  in 


that  House  one  single  real  thought  for 
the  interest  of  Ireland.  (Great  laugh- 
ter,) He  begged  to  say,  that  he  had 
made  that  remark  hastily  and  hotly, 
but  now  he  repeated  it  deliberately 
and  coolly.  Whenever  the  in  terests  of 
Ireland  came  into  competition  with 
those  of  England,  they  were  invariably 
sacrificed.  And  if  he  did  ask  money, 
had  he  not  a  right  to  do  so  ?  In  a  few 
nights  a  motion  would  come  on,  and 
then  he  would  prove  that  they  owed 
it ! "  No  man  certainly  ever  did  more 
credit  to  his  profession.  Brought  up 
under  the  most  able  instructor  of  his 
age  in  the  art  of  begging,  John  O'Con- 
nell exhibited  on  this  occasion  talents 
of  the  highest  order,  which  would  have 
made  his  fortune  on  the  highway,  un- 
less some  stray  traveller  should  have 
mistaken  the  intentions  of  the  suppli- 
ant, and  been  over  readjr  with  his 
pistol  to  prevent  an  anticipated  rob- 
bery. The  vile  ingratitude  of  this 
man  is  almost  equal  to  his  audacity. 
Great  Britain,  without  the  slightest 
hope  of  any  return,  had  impoverished 
herself  for  the  support  of  the  Irish,  and 
yet  here  was  the  whole  acknowledg- 
ment !  Even  on  the  score  of  policy  it 
would  have  been  wiser  for  Mr  O'Con- 
nell to  have  mitigated  his  tone. 

The  Irish  Crime  and  Outrage  BUI 
was  introduced  by  ministers  at  an 
early  stage  of  the  session,  with  the 
general  concurrence  of  all  parties. 
No  one  could  doubt  that  it  was  espe- 
cially needed,  but  few  were  sanguine 
that  it  would  suffice  to  cure  the  spirit 
of  disaffection  which  was  abroad.  In 
fact,  Irish  agitation  has  been  allowed 
to  proceed  to  such  a  point,  that  the 
evil  is  utterly  incurable.  What  chance 
is  there  of  putting  a  stop  to  physical 
force  demonstrations,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  open  rebellion,  whilst  an- 
other gang  of  demagogues  is  permitted 
to  preach  sedition  under  the  guise  of 
moral  force,  and  to  fill  the  minds  of 
their  deluded  victims  with  every 
species  of  misrepresentation  and  wild 
hostility  to  Great  Britain?  Our 
system  of  government  towards  Ire- 
land has  been  timid  and  weak,  and 
we  are  now  paying  the  penalty.  Our 
charities  have  been  given  with  far 
too  liberal  a  hand.  Ireland  has  but 
had  to  ask,  in  order  to  be  relieved  by 
the  public  money:  and  this  process 
has  been  so  often  repeated,  that  what 
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at  first  wa^  nn  extraordinarf  boon,  is 
nnv  vd  in  the.  lig:lit  of  an  inde- 

l(*;i  I .     The  Irisb  peasant  will 

not  work,  will  do  nothing  to  better 
his  own  position^  because  he  believes 
tlitif         ■  '    '  r^^  tie  will  he 

w]|  1138*     We  wish 

WC  ct'luu   iM'iirvr  uirtt    tlUS   SCaDdaloilS 

and  sonjid  spint  was  confined  to  the 

peasaatty  alone.    It  la  not   50.      A 

COnefal  seramblc  take?  pl!u.-<3  oq  each 

fteeb  fesne  of  bonnt\%  and  rich  and 

poor,    high    and    low,     among    the 

j^pealers,  pro8s  clamorously  forward 

for  their  shaiv.     Never  wag  money 

more  absurdly,   more   raischievonsly 

misapplied,   than   the  great  govern^ 

ment  orants  on  occasion  of  the  famine. 

Had  tbo  propoaals  of  Lord  Geoi^ 

Beatlnck  been  agreed  to,    and  the 

mooey  given  by  way  of  loan  for  eon- 

fitniction  of  the  iriah  i-ailroads,  not 

cmJy  would  the  government  have  held 

some  acenrity  for  repayment,  or,  at 

all  events,  a  vested  interest   in   the 

works,    but    a    useful    improvement 

woft'i  1--  -  heen  effected  in  the  heart 

of  >%  and  a  new  ^el«6Al 

of       .     ,_  M  a  introduced ,    But  the 

scheme   was    rejected,   for  no   other 

reason,  we  believe,  than  because  ft 

was  stiggoflt^  by  a  political  opjK>nent, 

mad  the  millions  granted  by  Hritaiu 

have   been    squandered    in   making 

cood  roads  bad,  in  trcncliing  mossee, 

draining  waste  lands,  and  what  not. 

The  expenditure  has  been  lost  to  this 

countr%%  and  has  not  had  the  eflTect 

of  awakening  the  slightest  epark  of 

fratitiide  «■  respect  for  the  (|«arter 

[wfaeMM  it  caoM*     Ireland  must  be 

^iiatased  on  one  point*  These  grants 

mr%  not  annual,  and  cannot  be  con- 

_'       '      The  tiiDo  has  come  when 

jirelflRid  mnst  be  nut  npon  pn -cicely 

^tke  aame  footing  of  taxation  with  the 

^^        MQ^dofiii— alie  tnu-«t  l>e  forced 

ifd  r«refD  fiavpiriaiii,  aad  in  future  to 

'  pelf  4m  tier  liidaatry,  and  on  her  own 

iieMffftaa.     Irdand  13  at  least  four 

Itimea  at  futile  in  etotl  as  Scotland, 

[Wad  tliere  can  l>c  no  tt?arnTy  wNntr-vf  r 

why  ilie   fliioiild    be    1 

I  bomlMitt  w4tieh  npplT  tf >  J 

1  evf-  r 

T  jeBillmv. 

I  Af^i:  i»sf.';  for  <■ 

tnni 

gut 
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throiigfaoat  the  winter*  Still  the  work 
of -'edition  progred&ed,  01dandYouTi| 
Ireland,  niltianB  both,  were  at  logger 
heads — the  older-'     '  'ting  a  pro- 

fit in  the  shape  ol  }  rent,  tho 

younger  and  more  conscientious  onay 
thirsting  for  the  hour  when  the  dog 
of  rebellion  might  be  let  loose.    The  ^ 
French   revolution  found  Ireland   in 
this  state,  and  no  doubt  aided  to  pro-^ 
cipitat43  the  crisis.  The  visions  of  mer 
repeal  gradually  faded  before  the  nioral 
bnlliant  and  dariug  aspiration  of  j 
Irish  republic  !    France  would  r>roba* 
bly  sympathise  with  Knn  ;  and  a  do-| 
pntation  was  sent  over  to  wait  np 
Lamartine^  then  in  the  xenith  of  ] 
popularity,  for  the  double  purpose  i 
ascertaining  the  chances  of  a&slstaneail 
and  of  taking  a  flying  lesson  in  the  aitl 
of  constructing  baiTicades,     Bnt  t!i#| 
members  of  the  French   Provisionrff 
Government  showed  uo  alacrity  in  re- 
cognising the  Irish  patriots^  and  di** 
tinctly  refused  to  interfere.     Then  it 
l)ecamc  apparent,   that  if   the  Iris^^ 
party  were  dr»  ■-    -    i  to  rebel,  they] 
moBt  do  so  l^  i  i:j:n  aid  and  in- 

tervention; at...  v..i  ..dr  own  ground^ 
and  with. their  own  weapons,  be  pre- 
pajed  to  cope  with  the  Saxon. 

It  is  but  fair,  in  jo  slice  to  the  on- 
forttiaate  men  who^  since  that  time» 
have  flnflitiamed  for  their  almost  In  cre- 
dible Iblly,  to  state  that  others,  too 
crafty  or  ptisiUajiisMNifl  to  approat*^  < 
witbm  grasp  of  ^tm  law,  were  at  le?i«^t  ' 
equally  gnilty  in  promoting 
al^er  revolution  had  been  ti 
in  France.  John  O'Connell  Ihui  wrute 
from   Paris  a   few  days   after  I^uiaj 
Philippe   had   been   driven   firom  hia  | 
throne  : — "  Speak  out,  people  of  Ire* 
land  I    Spoak  from  every  city — cveiy  ] 
valley — every  hill — every  plain  !  Tnjt  j 
Tf M£  18  oouk  I    The  hoar  haa  arrived 
1^  hen  It  ia  oar  inatant  riglit  I  when  it 
l^  Engbnid^d  dtrecstoel  Md  mo^  hn* 
perative  iut'ereat  UmI  we  sbonld  uitm- 
ago  our  own  alfi^rs  in  our  own  Par- 
liament at  homor^    It  matters  noCf 
fn  n  mo\al  point  of  view,  though  it 
<^  coavwiieol  for   sheltering 
that  thfii  note  nf  scditkni 
n led  with  advice  to  ab- 
I'H'  nnd  bloodfhed.  Such 
with  the  mil* 
know8  ;  and* 
n.8tofnll 
d   np  by 
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designing  rognes  and  mountebanks, 
this  one  of  Irish  repeal  is  the  most 
unlikely  of  realisation.  What,  then, 
did  the  man  mean  bj  these  words, 
"  The  time  is  come!"  save  to  stir  up 
the  people  to  some  demonstration,  the 
issue  of  which  must  have  been  mas- 
sacre and  bloodshed  ? 

We  need  hardly  allude  to  the 
effect  of  those  appeals  upon  the 
more  hotheaded  and  determined  of 
the  confederates.  They  no  longer 
preserved  even  the  semblance  of 
loyalty,  but,  with  a  daring  wholly 
unexainpled,  gloried  in  the  name  of 
traitors.  At  public  meetings  they 
recommended  ti^e  immediate  arming 
of  the  people — descanted,  in  terms  of 
gloating  fondness,  upon  that  ^^  queen 
of  weapons'*  the  pike — and  the  only 
point  of  hesitatKMi  was  the  precise 
period  oithe  rising — ^whether  it  ought 
to  take  place  immediately,  or  be 
postponed  ^^  until  French  steamers 
were  letting  off  their  steam  in  Fal- 
mouth and  Portsmouth."  John 
Mitchell,  in  the  United  Irishman,  and 
his  coadjutors  in  ihe  Nation,  sec(mded 
these  views  in  a  series  of  the  most 
inflammatory  and  villanons'  articles. 
They  propounded  deliberate  plans  for 
barricading  the  streets  of  Dublin ; 
displayed  the  most  hellish  ingenuity 
in  devising  implements  to  be  used 
against  the  troops ;  attempted  to  per- 
suade  their  dupes,  that,  in  the  event 
of  a  rising,  the  army  would  be  found 
on  their  side;  and,  in  short,  set  every 
law,  human  and  divine,  at  defiance. 
At  this  crisis,  ministers  failed  to  act 
with  that  decision  which  was  clearly 
their  duty.  They  should  at  once 
have  suspended  Uie  Habeas  Corptu 
Act,  and  arrested  the  whole  of  the 
leading  agitators.  Such  a  course 
would  have  strudc  terror  into  the 
insurgents,  before,  emboldened  by  im- 
punity, and  relying  upon  the  want  of 
unanimity  almost  sure  to  prevail 
among  Irish  juries,  they  had  dragged 
other  misled  individuals  into  apartici- 
patioQ  of  their  guilt. 

March,  and  a  portion  of  April, 
passed  away  before  ministers  tjock 
courage  to  introduce  the  Crown  and 
GovemmentSecurity  Bill,  under  which 
Mitchell  was  ultimately  convicted. 
In  the  diBcasaions  which  took  place, 
Lord  John  Boasell  was  evidently 
sorely   hampered    by  the    opinions 
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which  he  had  expressed  when  in 
opposition,  and  the  manifest  discrep- 
ancy of  his  measures  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Whiggish  creed.  He 
showed  a  disposition  to  truckle,  when 
he  came  to  that  portion  of  the  bill 
which  declared  that  open  and  advised 
speaking,  of  treasonable  nature,  should 
henceforward  be  treated  as  fel^y, 
and  took  it  merely  as  a  temporary 
provision.  A  bolder  front,  at  such  a 
time,  would  better  have  become  a 
British  statesman. 

Smith  O'Brien  and  Meagher,  two 
of  the  most  daring  leaders  of  the  fac- 
tion, were  tried  at  Dublin  in  the 
month  of  May,  and  escaped,  the  jury 
being  in  neither  case  unanimous. 
These  trials  may  be  memorable  in 
the  history  of  the  jurisprudence  of 
Ireland,  for  they  distuictly  prove  that 
the  present  system  of  trial  is  utterly 
unsnited  for  that  country.  Nothing 
could  be  clearer  than  the  evidence 
against  both  parties.  O'Brien  had 
recommended  the  formation  of  an 
Irish  brigade  in  the  United  States. 
Meagher's  recommendation  was  ^^  up 
with  the  barricades,  and  invoke  the 
god  of  battles."  Yet  m  the  face  of 
this,  the  jury  could  not  agree  upon 
their  verdict.  Mitchell  was  the  first 
person  convicted  under  the  new  Act. 
On  the  27th  of  May,  he  was  found 
guilty,  and  sentenced  to  fourteen  years' 
transportation. 

No  effort  whatever  was  made,  on 
the  part  of  the  populace,  to  rescue 
this  misguided  man.  He  had  pro- 
claimed himself  a  felon,  and  he  waa 
sent  forth  to  undergo  the  puni^uimit 
of  his  crime.  But  this  example, 
stringent  as  it  was,  had  no  effect 
whatever  in  repressing  the  spirit  of 
treason.  The  arming  went  on  rapidly 
as  before,  or  rather  in  an  augmented 
ratio.  Cargoes  <tf  muskets,  and  other 
fire-arms,  were  openly  shipped  for 
Dublin,  and  exposed  for  sale;  their 
destination  and  use  were  ope^y  ad- 
mitted, and  yet  ministers  did  not  seem 
to  consider  it  thdr  duty  to  interfere ! 
The  newspaper  war  contmued.  fVesh 
journals  sprang  up  to  replaoe  Ito 
United  Irishman^  and  the  fiftvosrite 
doctrines  of  Mitchell  were  enforced 
with  a  ferocity  and  earnestness  almost 
equal  to  his  own.  Clubs,  after  the 
fashion  of  those  in  Paris,  wen  orgaa« 
ised  throughout  the  country :  drilling 
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begfui,  nDd  at  Icngtb  rebellion  assumed 
tan gi bio    sbapo,    the    coDfederatc 
rccs  having  been  reviewed  by  Smith 
'Brien   at   Cork,      On  the  21st  of 
July,  Dublin  was  produimed  by  the 
rd  Lieutenant;   and   immediately 
ere  after,   and  not   a    moment   too 
n,  ministry  were  compelled  to  sus- 
pend the  Habeas  Corpm  Act  in  Ireland. 
As  we  are  not  writing  a  history  of 
la'  most  abortive  rebellion,  we  need 
I  follow  its  leaders  throughout  their 
"  ions,     and     even     cowardly 
That  a  bubble^  deemed  so 
igantic,  should  have  burst  with  so 
miraculously  small  an  explosion,  may 
ireafer  be  a  source  of  wonder  to  the 
ronicier;   at  present  our  only  feeling 
tboold  be  gratitude  to  the  Almighty  that 
this  affair  has  as  yet  been  accompanied 
with  so  little  loss  of  human  life.  So  far, 
it  is  well;  but  it  wool d  be  absolute 

Hadness  to  suppose  that  the  spirit  of 
bolliou  has  been  extinguished.  The 
ish  people  have  been  guilty  of  a  great 
Ime.  A  laige  portion  of  them  are, 
ithout  any  doubt,  rebels  iu  theii* 
tii^arts;  and  they  must  submit  to  be 
treated  as  such,  until  wo  are  satisfied 
that  their  stubborn  disposition  is  re- 
moved. Great  credit,  it  i?eems,  is  now 
gtveu  in  certain  quaitera  to  the 
Koman  Catholic  clergy,  for  the  part 
k^^ey  took  in  suppressing  the  late 
^^Hetarbances ;  and  we  anticipate  an 
^^■nmediato  burst  of  laudation,  and 
^Herhapa  a  promise  of  reward,  m  re- 
^^wim  for  their  disinterested  exertions. 
r  If  to  foster  rebellion  in  every  possible 
manner^  whilst  there  is  the  least 
chance  of  its  success,  and  to  preach 
it  down  from  the  very  moment  when 
the  canse  appears  obviously  desperate^ 
be  an  acceptable  course,  we  freely 
admit  the  claims  of  the  priesthood  to 
the  heartfelt  gratitude  of  Britain : 
upon  DO  other  ground  whatever  can 
we  see  a  reason  for  their  recognition. 
Let  an}'  man  consider  seriously  and 
impartially  the  hi^itory  and  proceedings 
iu  Ireland  for  the  last  ^ix  months, 
and  he  cannot  fail,  we  think,  to 
arrive  at  the  conclnsion,  that  clerical 
connivance  is  visible  in  every  scene 
of  the  drama  Smith  O'Brien  and 
Mitt  hell,  hi^iur;  both  of  tbem  Pro- 
testautH,  may  Lave  raised  the  banner 
too  early,  and  nuiy  have  tM?en  sacri- 
ficed with  little  scruple;  but  we  re- 
poati  that  we  have  do  faith  in  that 
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interference  which  comes  so  very  late, 
and  which,  without  any  hyperbole, 
may  be  said  to  have  been  forced  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet. 

As  regards  ministers,  we  think 
their  later  measures  have  been  taken 
with  a  fair  regard  for  the  interests 
of  the  imperial  crown.  I^tuch  they 
might  have  done  earlier ;  but,  on  the 
whole,  we  are  not  inclined  to  quarrel 
with  their  conduct.  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell, in  the  course  of  late  events,  has 
received  a  more  wholesome  lesson  In 
the  practical  science  of  legislation 
than  was  ever  vouchsafed  him  before. 
Ilia  Lordship^s  eyes  are  now,  we 
hope,  opened  to  the  fallacy  of  some  of 
the  cherished  Whig  propositions.  He 
has  learned  that  there  are  times  when 
a  government  must  have  recourse  to 
extraordinary  mt^asurcs,  if  it  U  sin- 
cere in  its  wish  to  maintain  the  integ- 
rity of  the  crorni  and  the  constitu- 
tion :  and  that  although  the  liberty 
of  the  subject,  and  the  freedom  of  the 
press,  are  undoubtedly  most  excellent 
things,  and  capital  toasts  at  Whig 
propaganda  banquets,  neither  of  them 
can  be  allowed  to  go  so  far  as  to 
achieve  a  violent  revolution.  If 
some  Blight  tiDge  should  be  apparent 
on  the  cheek  of  the  Premier  as  he 
reviews  his  iMist  career,  and  reflects 
on  the  inconsistency  of  his  former 
speeches  with  his  present  more  ener- 
getic conduct,  we  are  willing  to 
attribute  the  blush  to  the  most 
amiable,  and  certainly  the  most 
honourable  of  possible  motives — the 
acknowledgment  of  a  cherished  error. 

But  while  we  accord  with  satis* 
faction  this  meed  of  praise  to  minis- 
ters, it  is  impossible  to  forget  that 
the  Whig  party,  by  playing  into  the 
hands  of  O'Connell  and  his  followers, 
have  given  a  pernicious  incentive  to 
the  agitation  which  has  ended  iu  the 
late  revolt.  There  has  been  far  too 
much  coquetting  and  trail! eking  with 
the  rcpi'alers,-=far  too  little  consider- 
ation shown  for  the  really  loyal  and 
peaceable  portion  of  the  Irish  people. 
Is  it  possible  to  expect  that  any 
credence  will  be  given  to  the  idea 
that  the  Wbics  are  sincere  and 
determined  in  their  opposition  to  the 
repeal  doctrines,  when  a  high  official 
fnnctionary  like  Sir  William  Somer- 
ville,  Chief  Secretary  of  State  for 
Ireland,  is  found  subscribing  to  the 
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ftond  raised  for  defeiiiJlng  the  roturn 
of  Mr  Reynolds,  the  meaiocr  for  Dub- 
lin? Is  it,  we  snjj  decent  that  a 
in  the  position  of  the  honooi-- 
able  baronet  should  be  allowed  to 
dentlfy  not  only  himself,  but  the 
lovemment  to  which  he  belongs, 
"With  a  party  so  diametrically  opposed 
to  tlie  best  interests  of  the  Brit  1^5 h 
empire?  If  the  Whigs  are  deter- 
i-mined  to  put  down  agitation  in  Ire- 
land— ^and  put  down  it  must  be^  at 
whatever  cost — let  them  show  their 
fiinoerity  by  dropping  all  connexion 
with  the  agitators.  These  are  not 
times  for  truckling — least  of  all  for 
party  purposes  and  pretension. 

If   there  is  an   immediate   return 
to  the  old  system  of  conciliation — if 
that   unhappy  country  is  to  be  left 
nnder  the  impression  that  Britain  i& 
bound  to  support  her,  we  may  look  for 
another  projected  rebellion  at  no  very 
k4ibtant   period.      Ireland    must    be 
Itanght  to   depend    thoroughly   upon 
flierself.     The  wages  of  idleness  must 
no   longer   Iw   given  her  under  any 
lircumstiiuces    whatever.       We   arc 
atiafied  that    the    social  misery   of 
ad  proceeds    mainly    from    the 
cious  system  of  eleemosynary 
dpport,  to  which  she  haa  been  »o 
ong   accustomed;   for  nowhere  else 
in  the  kno^vn  world  is  tliere  a  land  so 
rich  in  resources,  with  a  population 
utterly  improvident.    An  end  also 
anst  be  put,  by  the  strong  arm   of 
[>wer,   to   agitation   of  eveij  kind. 
luiy  trial  requires  reraodelment ;  and 
we    hope    that  the   very   first  Irish 
measure  which  is  introduced,  will  be 
one  for  assimilating  the  system  of  jury 
'  itl  in    criminal    cases    there   with 
fitbat  which  has  worked  so  well  and 
satisfactorily  in  Scotland.   Let  fifteen 
men    be    impanelied»    and    let    the 
opmion  of  the  raajoritybc  the  verdict. 
This  would  effectually  prevent  those 
negations  about  packing,  which  do 
*  dy    detract    from    the    moral 
reight  of  such  convictions  as  that  of 
l^tchell:    it  would    strengthen   the 
hands  of  justice,  and  be  especially 
^useful  as    a  further    preventive    of 
arime.    The  weal  or  the  continued 
ery  of  Ireland  will  depend  very 
ttuch   upon  the  character  and  com- 
plexion of  the  measures  which  may 
be  introduced  during  the  next  session 
jof  Parliament. 


The  profTi'o^*  of  the  revel  iitions 
abroad  h;r  '  '  i  15- 

fill.     On  of 

Vienna  has  im  -a 

mere  antiqiiatt  nt, 

haidlj"  to  be  aj»|n..uru  lu  mv  any  of 
the  conducting  power?.  War  has 
broken  out  in  more  than  one  point; 
and  though,  during  the  last  monlht 
there  has  been  »omc  prospect  of  com- 
promise, it  U  in  vain  to  hope  that 
Europe  will  immediately  subside  into 
its  former  tranquillity.  Hitherto, 
whatever  nmy  be  said  regarding  the 
internal  economy  of  France,  that 
country  has  rannifestcd  no  aggressive 
spirit,  Paris,  the  centre -point  of  the 
volcanic  eruption,  has  kept,  and  may 
keep  for  some  time,  the  soldiery  in 
full  employment;  and  we  arc  sincere- 
ly of  opinion  that  General  Cavaignac, 
now  at  the  head  of  affaii^  in  FrancCt 
has  no  personal  disposition  to  under- 
take a  war  of  conquest.  But  the 
position  of  Germany  is  very  pectdiar, 
and  her  affairs  so  complicated,  that 
we  may  justly  feel  alarm  as  to  the 
issue. 

We  shall  say  little  of  the  experi- 
ment, so  rashly  undertaken  by  a  num- 
ber of  untried  constitution  craftsmen, 
for  welding  together  into  one  indis- 
soluble mass  the  politick  existence  of 
the  different  Teutonic  triljes.  It  is 
a  project  which,  at  fii^t  sight,  may 
appear  sufflcientlv imposing;  but  when 
we  examine  it  more  closely,  it  seems 
fraught  with  inauperable  difficulties. 
To  constitute  a  Regent  for  all  Ger- 
many, in  whose  hands  is  to  be  lodged 
the  sovereign  admluistration  of  affairs^ 
is  in  fact  to  dethrone  and  mediatise  the 
whole  of  the  reigning  potentates.  It 
may  be  freely  couceded  that  a  num- 
ber of  the  smaller  states  might  bo 
absorbed,  and  their  names  removed 
from  the  map  of  Europe,  without 
cansing  any  disturbance  of  the  balance 
of  power;  but,  with  regard  to  th6 
larger  ones,  the  case  is  very  different. 
Will  Austria,  Prussia,  Bavaria,  and 
Saxony,  submit  to  surrender  their 
independence  ?  Will  the  kings  allow 
themselves  to  be  stripped  of  thcb: 
authority— of  the  power  to  make  laws, 
to  proclaim  war  and  peace,  and  to 
levy  and  command  their  own  armies  ? 
We  do  not  believe  it.  Austria  may 
not  object  at  this  peculiar  juncture, 
both  because  she  is  deeply  engaged 
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g0  ^^^^v^         AEei'kwofthe 

in  Trar  for  the  i^covery  of  Lombardj, 

iiid  becauBe  the  present  Regent  is  a 

uce  of  her  impJinal  family,  Pni^sia 

Icaa  haixlly  be  the  first  to   dksent, 

ilieciiiLee  her  moQarch  had  the  cr^edit 

I  of  originating  t^v    •  i  -i    of  GcrtiwiD 

|imity,  under  tli  '  liftt  he  ^vould 

^vllbitdaated  ;i:  i.  f     Bui  unity 

popular  in  1  ny  mure 

lit  is  inBavaiiii,  —  _     -  moment 

is  fiisl  approaching  when  thi^  bubble 

also  must  expLode.    We  might  look 

upon  the  whole  experiment  with  feel- 

Inga  of  pure  curiosity,  were  it  not  that 

^Incipient  nnity  has  been  aigualised  by 

.  act  of  the  most  flagrant  aggre^ion. 

FWe  allode  to  the  occupation  of  Sehles- 

{"wig-Hohsteln  by  the  Germans. 

Denmark  is  one  of  those  smaO  states 
which    the  nationality  is  of  the 
nost  invincible  kind-    Circumscribed 
[  jn  territorial  space,  the  Danish  people 
»  possessed  of  a  courage  and  energy 
rhlch  for  centnries  has  continued  un- 
^diminished;  and  the  more  powerfol 
J  northern  states  are  bound,  if  not  by 
treaty,  at  least  by  the  strongest  ties 
of  policy  and  relationship^  to  assist 
tiieir  gallant  neighbours  in  maintain- 
ing their  original  positiofD.  Hoasia  axid 
Sweden  have  already  declared  them- 
oelTOB  open  alHes  of  Denmark^  and  re- 
iolnte  to  maiPtain  her  against  the 
fi»iioes  of  Germany.    The  disposition 
of  England,  and^  we  are  glad  to  &ay, 
t0f  France  also,  tends  towards  the  same 
Imotnt;  and  such  being  the  ciae,  we 
f  liave  great  hones  that  I2ie  Geraiaiis 
will  not  be  mad  enongh  to  petBerere  ui 
Iheur  unjustifiable  course.    A  war  in 
the  north  of  Europe,  in  which  so  many 
great  nations  would  be  engaged,  must 
be  a  hideous  calamity ;  ai^  Oermany<, 
,  if  wise,  should  be  the  last  country  to 
IfsroToke  it.     Bnt^  as  if  to  complicate 
attera,  tiie  parliament  at  Fnuikfort 
aire  maoifeeted  an  intention  of  em- 
j  theiiiael?es  with  Holland  for 
one  of  the  ceded  duchies. 
It  is  no  purpose  of  ours  to  speculate 
and  therefore  we  leave 
Danish  question  without  further 
t     It  will  be  extfemely  gra- 
after  all  the  demonBtratioa 
.  wuicn  nas  been  made,  and  the  aotnal 
I  ocdfialon  between  the  Danee  and  the 
Gerauma,  peaoe  can  be  re-eetabtiilied 
y^ikxm  Ismmg  reooone  to  41m  tnaed 
iotttliBreDoe  of  a  northern  oooMera- 
limi ;  and  it  would  be  stiLl  more  gra- 
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tifying  if  this  desirable  result  should  be 
the  effect  of  British  mediation.  But, 
looking  to  the  south  of  Europe,  we 
cannot  approve  of  the  policy  which 
Great  Britain  has  since  pozmed,  or 
the  attitude  which  Lord  Pahmereton 
hag  chosen  to  assume  towards  a£riend- 

ly  fm'i'i'jn  iHiwor. 

C'  ive  forgotten 

the       .  .     I'U  which  waft 

excited,  about  a  year  ago,  by  the  ab- 
sence of  a  cabinet  minister,  who  was 
understood  to  be  perambulating  Italy 
with  a  sort  of  roving  commission.  The 
intention  may  have  been  friendly,  but 
the  fact  was  both  unusual  and  degrad- 
ing, and  gave  rise  at  the  thoae  to  a 
multitude  of  unpleasant  suspicions. 
Whether  Lord  Minto  travelled  in  the 
capacity  of  constitution-maker  for 
Italy  we  know  not ;  but  if  so,  aa  iuia 
more  than  once  been  broadly  alleged, 
his  attempts  have  been  utter  faiimws. 
We  hope  it  was  not  by  his  ad>ioe  that 
Charles  Albei-t  has  done  his  beat  t» 
light  up  the  flames  of  general  war  1^ 
that  ungenerous  attack  upon  Austria, 
which  ba^  ended  so  diaastrooaly  for 
himself.  Baffled  on  every  hand — after 
ha\1ng  Bscrifioed  his  army,  and  squan* 
dered  his  treasure — Che  lung  of  bar* 
dinia  has  been  driven  back  inlo  Ida 
own  country,  amidst  the  exeonlioiia 
of  those  whom  he  profesiedly  came  to 
emancipate,  and  wLthout  m  hope  left 
of  gaining  the  diadem  for  which  he 
had  perilled  so  much.  The  papal  can- 
stitution  at  Rome  has  by  no  mesas  liil- 
filled  the  hopes  of  the  liberal  advo* 
cates.  Pins,  lately  so  popular,  ia 
trembling  in  the  V^atican*  and  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  Eternal  City  aie  in  as 
much  terror  as  if  Attila  were  again  at 
its  gates.  We  repeat  that  we  do  not 
know  how  much  sliare  Tlririnh  nornifitl 
may  hav  e  had  in  promotiug  these  un- 
toward events ;  but  this  we  know,  that 
it  would  have  been  far  better  if  Lord 
Minto  had  remained  at  home.  For, 
in  the  matter  of  Naples  at  least,  we 
have  chosen  to  take  a  direct  part, 
which  throws  suspicion  upon  tl)o  ten- 
dency of  our  whole  negotiations  with 
the  Peuiusula. 

Sicily  has  chosea  to  cast  off  Ha 
alkglauce  to  the  crown  of  Kaplea, 
and  ioelecft  a  aorerelga  of  its  own, 
Tina  ia  itriotly  a  domestic  eontoit* 
and  one  in  which  we  had  no  tide 
whatever    to    interfere.      Dot  mark 
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what  has  taken  place.  No  sooner 
was  Naples — a  country  which  has 
also  felt  the  rcTOlutionary  shock — 
quieted  by  the  granting  of  a  consdtu- 
tion,  than  King  Ferdinand,  desirous 
of  quelling  rebellion  in  Sicily,  is  inti- 
midated from  sending  his  squadron 
for  that  purpose,  by  the  appearance 
of  a  British  fleet  off  his  own  territory. 
Against  this  unjustifiable  demonstra- 
tion the  King  of  Naples  has  protested, 
declaring  that  he  will  hold  any  armed 
interference  between  himself  and  his 
subjects  as  tantamount  to  a  declara- 
tion of  war  on  the  part  of  the  British 
government.  Loni  Stanley — whose 
conduct  throughout  the  session,  on  all 
questions  connected  with  foreign  or 
colonial  affurs,  has  been  pre-emi- 
nently distinguished  for  temperance, 
rectitude,  and  ability,  and  who  has 
exhibited,  in  a  remarkable  degree, 
every  qualification  requisite  for  the 
leader  of  a  great  and  national  party — 
brought  t^e  whole  subject  before  the 
consideration  of  the  House  of  Ijords : 
but  the  explanations  given  by  Lord 
Lansdowne  are  not  calculated  to  im- 
prove our  character  for  good  faith, 
whilst  they  may  viihrd  a  ready  apology 
to  other  states  for  any  act  of  aggres- 
sion whatever.  Also,  at  a  later  period 
ofthe  session,  Mr  D^Israeii,  in  one  of 
those  brilliant  speeches  for  which  he  is 
unrivalled,  agun  demanded  explana- 
tion from  the  Foreign  Secretary,  and 
took  occasion  to  comment,  with  sar- 
castic felicity,  on  the  Minto  pilgrimage 
to  Rome.  We  shall  presently  allude 
to  the  reply  which  Lord  Palmerston 
thought  proper  to  make. 

The  facts  of  the  case,  as  admitted 
by  Lord  Lansdowne,  are  shortly 
these : — ^Britain  was  never  asked  to 
mediate  formally  between  the  con- 
flicting parties.  The  Sicilians  stood 
in  the  position  of  rebels,  victorious 
perhaps  on  their  own  soil,  but  not,  on 
that  account,  released  from  an  alle- 
giance which  had  been  formally  recog- 
nised by  Europe.  They  proceeded, 
as  all  insurgents  do,  to  debate  upon 
some  form  of  government ;  and  at  this 
point,  it  seems,  the  Foreign  Office 
thought  fit  to  use  its  influence.  Lord 
Palmerston  became  a  party  to  the 
discussions  of  the  revolted  Sicilians, 
to  the  extent  at  least  of  advising 
them  to  sdect  a  monarchical  instead 
of   a   nepubtic^    form    of  govern- 


ment ;  with  an  assurance  that,  in  that 
event,  Britain  would  recognise  the 
prince  who  might  be  elected  by  the 
people. 

This  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a 
recognition  of  the  right  of  revolt ;  and 
we  should  like  to  know  upon  what 
principle  of  the  law  of  nations  it  can 
be  defended.  It  is  one  thing  to 
acknowledge  the  right  of  a  nation  to 
change  the  character  of  its  institu- 
tions,— as  for  example,  in  the  case  of 
France,  which  from  a  monarchy  has  be- 
come a  republic.  Were  we  to  undergo 
the  same  organic  change,  France, 
doubtless,  would  recognise  us,  and  con- 
tinue the  same  relations  with  us  und^ 
the  altered  form  of  government.  But 
what  if  France  had  diosen  to  espouse 
the  cause  of  the  Lrish  confederates? 
What  if— supposing  our  troops  had 
been  defeated  1^  a  general  rising, 
and  Smith  O^Brien  had  been  pro- 
claimed not  only  King  of  Mnnster, 
but  of  Ireland — General  Cavaignac 
should  have  assured  the  rebels,  that 
he  would  recognise  tiie  descendant 
of  Brian  Bern  as  the  prince  elected 
by  the  people?  Would  not  that 
negotiation,  that  assurance,  be  treat- 
ed by  England  as  an  (^n  decla- 
ration of  hostility,  —  an  interference 
which  nocircnmstances  could  palliate, 
and  for  which  no  explanation  could 
suffice  ?  We  apprehend  there  can  bo 
no  difficulty  in  answering  the  question, 
and  yet  our  position  with  regard  to 
Naples  was  precisely  similar. 

No  official  recognition  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  Sicily  has  as  yet  taken 
place.  Her  Britannic  Majesty  haa 
accredited  no  ambassador  to  that 
court,  nor  does  she  know  any  thing 
more  of  the  King  of  Sicily  than  her 
royal  predecessor  did  of  Theodore 
King  of  Corsica.  In  all  SicUian 
matters,  as  yet,  this  country  nomin- 
ally recognises  the  supremacy  of  King 
Ferdinand,  who  has  in  no  way  incrar- 
red  a  forfeiture.  Yet  at  the  very 
moment  when  that  potentate  has  com- 
pleted his  preparations  for  coeromg 
his  rebel  subjects,  a  British  fleet 
appears  off  his  shores,  and  no  ex- 
planation has  been  vouchsafed  of 
the  reasons  which  have  brought  it 
there. 

In  answer  to  Lord  Mahnesbory, 
who  reiterated  the  question  originally 
put  by  Lord  Stanley,  "  Is  the  fleet  of 
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dmiral  Pai'ker  to  interfere  with  any 
pedition  which  his  NeapolitHn 
ajesty  may  send  against  his  sntijects 
n  Sicily  V^'*  Lord  Lausdowuc  dis- 
tinctly refused  explanation.  So  did 
Lord  Palnicrstou  in  answer  to  'Mr 
D'lsraeli ;  and  he  further  added,  ""^  that 
it  ia  not  the  practice  of  the  government 
of  this  country  to  announce  to  parlia- 
ment  what  the  intentions  of  the  govern- 
ment are."  All  that  we  shall  say  upon 
that  point  i&y  that,  even  during  the 
reaent session  ofparliamont,  ministers 
ve  more  than  once  been  parlicalarly 
to  parade  their  intentions,  with- 
tren  the  formality  of  a  question. 
icli  uiswerB  are  very  apt  to  make 
istmatfui  people  recollect  tliat  Naples 
ia  but  a  small  state,  and  not  so  for- 
midable as  some  others  which  hare 
led  the  van  of  revolution.  But  even 
BUpposing  that  the  Whig  govern- 
ment are  not  prepared  to  go  the 
length  of  violating  treaties,  and  break- 
ing alUances  by  a  direct  and  forcible 
interference,  this  conceialmeDt  is  pecu- 
liarly unwise  at  a  moment  when  neu- 
trality is  of  the  last  importance. 
Apart  from  this  queation  of  Sicilian 
interference,  no  one  wants  to  know 
w^hy  Admiral  Parker's  fleet  h  there. 
It  IS  not  alone  Lord  Stanley  or  Mr 
D'Jsraeli  whose  curiosity  requires  to  bo 
gratified.  The  King  of  Naples  believes 
tbifi  armament  is  sent  with  iQlentions 
hostUo  to  him,  and  he  ha^  a  right  to 
know  whether  Britain  proposes  to 
throw  an  impediment  betwixt  him 
and  his  revolted  dominions.  Are 
ministers  aware  of  the  effect  which 
such  ambiguous  answers  may  have 
upon  the  future  policy  of  Frauc<3? 
General  Ondinot,  wc  know,  is  at  the 
hoad  of  a  huge  aimy  on  the  southern 
frontier  of  France,  and  Charles  Albert 
bas  notoriously  solicited  assistance 
fK»ID  that  quarter  What  if  the  French, 
4niwing  their  own  deduction  from  the 
fact  of  the  fleet  being  there,  and 
all  exphiuation  refused,  should  choose 
to  assume  that  we  have  e&ceeded  the 
bounds  of  neutrality,  and  are  now 
<  tio  King  of  Naples  V— what 

i  aid  march  an  army  to  the 

^ui'}"»n  ui  the  Pi(  *  '  ,  again 
make  I>ombardy  u  u  ile,  and 

throw  all  Europe  imu  hk  uievable 
confusion,  by  enjja*,nug  in  hostilities 
with  Austria?  Is  that  oonfmgcncy 
•0  remote  that  we  can  alTord  to  indulge 


in  mysteries,  and  peril  the  fair  fame 
of  England's  open  dealing  for  a  paltry 
Palmerston  intrigue? 

If  we  contemplate  seriously  the 
whole  course  of  our  foreign  policy,  in 
so  far  as  regards  Italy,  we  cannot  fail 
to  be  impressed  with  the  idea  that  the 
Whigs  have  given  undue  countenance 
to  the  late  insurrectionary  movements. 
Great  Britain  might  have  come  for- 
ward honourably  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Lombardy  campaign  to 
stijp  the  eiTusion  of  blood  and  the 
horrors  of  war,  by  the  oflfer  of  a 
timely  mediation;  but  no  such  step 
was  taken.  On  the  contrary,  our 
Cabinet  remained  quiescentand  looked 
on  approvingly,  so  long  as  success 
appeared  to  favour  the  Sardinian 
arms :  it  is  only  after  the  invader  has 
bceu  beaten  back,  and  driven  within 
the  frontiers  of  his  own  kingdom^ — 
after  Austria  has  redeemed  by  force 
all  her  Lombard  territory,  that  Lord 
Palmerston,  and  his  new  ally  CavaJg- 
nac,  have  thought  flt  to  tender  their 
good  oflices.  We  may  safely  ask — 
what  good  purpose  can  be  achieved 
by  thb  very  late  intervention  ?  Who 
are  the  parties  whose  quarrel  is  to  be 
taken  up?  Mr  D'lsraeli  put  the 
matter  well  when  he  asked, — Firsti 
what  was  to  be  the  prmciplc  of  tbis 
mediation  ;  secondly,  what  was  to  be 
the  motive  of  the  mediation;  and 
thirdly,  what  was  the  end  proposed  to 
be  attained  by  the  mediation  ?  The 
motive,  w^e  are  assured,  is  the  pre- 
sentation of  peace,  and  we  fully  sub- 
scribe to  its  importance ;  but  on  all 
other  matters  we  are  left  as  thoroughly 
in  tlie  dark  as  ever.  Really  this 
mystery  is^  to  say  the  least  of  it,  tjin- 
talismg ;  and  wo  would  fain  know 
whether  Austria  is  the  party  who  haa 
taken  the  initiative,  in  securing  the 
advice  of  two  peace-makers  like 
Palmerston  and  Cavaiguac.  Austria 
has  recovered  the  possessions  guaran- 
teed her  by  the  faith  of  the  leading 
states  of  Europe,  has  put  down  iosur- 
rection,  and  driven  back  in  rout  and  ter- 
ror the  invading  Sardinian  over  his  own 
frontier.  There  remains  no  body  of 
her  revolted  subjects  in  a  position  Ui 
ask  for  mediation.  As  for  Charlea 
Albert,  he  is  not,  we  presimie,  either 
King  of  Italy  or  Lord  of  Lombardj^ 
neither  have  wo  heard  of  any  other 
claim,  save  that  of  svmpathy,  which 
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could  entitle  bim  to  entor  ioto  the 
contest.  Personally  he  had  no  wrong 
to  ttvenge ;  but  having  chosen  to 
espouse  the  cause  of  the  rebeU,  and 
to  encounter  the  riska  of  wiur,  he  U 
aurelj  not  entitled,  espedaUy  after 
defeat,  to  insist  upon  any  conditions* 
If  Austria  shall  choose,  of  her  own 
fi-ee  will  and  accord,  to  cede  posaes- 
Bion  of  Lorabardy^  it  will  be  a  mere 
act  of  grace,  which  cannot  be 
demanded  from  her  by  any  state  in 
Europe.  But  she  is  clearly  entitled 
to  dictate,  and  not  to  receive  condi- 
tions ;  and  any  interference  with  her 
gnarauteed  and  fully  recovered  rights, 
either  on  the  part  of  England  or  of 
Frauc^,  would  be  tantamount  to  a 
declaration  of  war. 

From  first  to  last,  therefore,  wo 
condemn  the  course  which  has  been 
pursued  by  the  British  foreign  minis- 
ter with  reference  to  the  affairs  of 
Italy,  as  nndigniSed,  unconstitutional, 
End  mischievoas.  It  bos  naturally 
lowered  the  estimate  of  onr  character 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Italian  people, 
whose  own  fondness  for  intrigue  docs 
not  prevent  them  from  despising  that 
system,  when  pursued  on  the  part  of  a 
strong  and  powerful  nation.  Mlnto 
jobbing  has  proved  an  utter  failure. 
It  may  not  indeed  have  been  unpro- 
dnctive  in  results,  for  it  has  materially 
gtimulated  sedition,  but  certainly  it 

^lias  not  tended  to  the  preservation  of 
peace,  or  the  consolidation  of  govem- 

'  ment  in  Italy. 

Lord  Palmerstonhas  not  been  happy 

j_lor  the  present  year  in  his  foreign 
elations.     Some  gratnitooB  advice  to 

rgpam,  which  he  no  donbt  tendered 
with  the  best  possible  intentions,  was 
ignomimously  returned  upon  his  hand ; 
and  this  affront  was  followed  up  by 
another  still  more  serious,  for  onr 
ambassador  at  Madrid  was  dismissed. 
Such  are  the  restdts  of  constant  med- 
dling with  the  institutions  of  foreign 
states,  or  prying  into  their  domestic 
angements,  and  of  everlastingly  ten- 
ering    unsolicited    and    unpalatable 

'advice.  We  do  Lord Falmerston  the 
jostice  to  believe,  that  he  is  the  last 
man  in  the  world  who  would  brook 
such  conduct  at  the  hands  of  othens, 

J^>^^lly  then  will  he  persist  in  acting  the 
part  of  Mentor  to  all  the  st^ites  of 
Surope,  at  the  risk  of  attracting  inault 
»  himself,   and  of  materially  eudan- 


Last 

gering  the  character  and  positioa  of 
his  country? 

W^hether  we  regard  the  conduct  of 
the  present  ministry  at  home  or 
abroad,  in  domestic  or  in  foreign 
relations,  we  find  little  to  praise,  and 
much  w^hich  we  must  conscientiously 
condemn.  Late  events  do  not  seem  to 
have  conveyed  to  them  any  important 
lesson.  Diminished  exports,  want  of 
reciprocity,  and  the  disorganisation 
of  affairs  on  the  Continent,  have 
effected  a^  yet  no  change  in  their 
commercial  policy.  They  are  still 
determined  to  persevere  in  the  course 
which  they  have  unfortunately  adopt- 
ed, and  to  neglect  the  home  and  colonial 
markets  for  the  desperate  chance  of 
pushing  exportation  further.  By  de- 
laying to  make  any  provision  for  the 
relaxation  of  the  odioua  Bank  Restric- 
tion Acts— by  placing  upon  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Honse  of  Commons 
men  w*hose  financial  reputation  de- 
pended upon  the  raaiDtenance  of  these 
measures — they  have  again  exposed 
the  country  to  a  recurrence  of  that 
crij^is  which,  in  November  last,  waa 
BO  near  a  fatal  termination.  Wlio 
shall  answer  for  it  that  a  fresh  drain 
of  bullion  will  not  take  place  thia 
autumn?  If  the  harvest  shall  prove 
deficient,  such  undoubtedly  may  be 
the  case,  and  the  mercantile  world 
will  be  left  without  the  means  of 
accommodation  at  the  moment  of  Its 
utmost  need. 

When  we  look  at  the  long  period  of 
tranquillity  which  this  country  has 
enjoyed  since  the  peace — when  wo 
ixjflect  upon  the  extension  of  trade, 
the  increase  of  our  colonies,  the  appa- 
rent accumulation  of  wealth  at  home, 
the  development  of  industry,  and  the 
enorraons  social  improvements  w^hich 
have  resulted  from  the  progress  of 
science^ — it  seems  almost  nuraculotia 
that  any  combination  of  circumatancea 
should  so  rapidly  have  involved  ua  in 
financial  embarrassments.  Those  em- 
barrassments are  marked  by  the  price 
of  money  and  its  fluctuations,  by  the 
dirticnlty  of  accommodation,  by  the 
unprecedented  decline  in  the  valne  of 
every  kind  of  property,  by  the  amount 
of  unemployed  labour  in  the  market, 
and  by  ibo  long  list  of  bankruptcies. 
We  ask  for  an  explanation  of  these 
phenomena,  and  we  are  referre<i  to  a 
failure  of  the  potato  crop !    The  poll- 
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tical  economists  will  not  acknowledge  so  to  do,  until  it  is  called  together 

the  share  they  have  had  in  the  pro-  nnder  the  auspices  of  a  Cabinet  im- 

duction  of  such  lamentable  results —  bued  with  patriotic  principles,  aware 

but,    fortunately,  they  cannot  alter  of  the  responsibility  of  their  situation, 

dates ;  and  one  thing  at  least  is  in-  and  thoroughly  resolved  to  release 

contestible,  that  the  commencement  tiiemselyes  from  the  trammels  of  a 

of  the  period  of  decline  corresponds  system  which  has  fraud  and  selfish- 

exacUy  with  that  of  Sir  Robert  FeePs  ness  for  its  foundation,    and  which 

fiscal  and  currency  measures.    It  may  seeks  to  aggrandise  a  few  at  the  sacri- 

have  been  that  we  were  previously  in  fice  of  the  industrious  many.    May 

danger  from  the  want  of  these,  but  the  Heaven  grant  that  such  men  may 

countryneitherknewnor  feltit.    The  speedily  be    called  to  the   supreme 

change  was  made,  and  since  then  our  councils  of  the  nation,  and  that  this 

prospects  have  been  dark  and  gloomy,  may  be  the  last  session,  the  futilities 

Parliament  has  utterly  failed,  during  of  which  it  is  our  duty  to  record, 

last  session,  to  suggest  any  remedy  under  the  imbecile  and  slovenly  ad- 

for  the  general  distress.    It  must  faU  ministration  of  the  Whigs  I 


TO  A  CAGED  SKTLABK,  BEGENT'S  OntCUS,  PICGADILLT. 

BY  B.  SIMMONS. 

The  city's  stony  roar  around! 

The  city's  stifling  air ! 
The  London  May's  distracting  sound, 

And  dust,  and  heat,  and  glare ! 
She  sings  to-night  who  puts  to  shame 
Her  fabled  sisters'  syren-fame ; 
And,  swarming  through  one  mighty  street. 
From  all  opposing  points  they  meet ; 
And  hurrying,  whirling,  madd'ning  on, 

The  crashing  wheels  and  battling  crowd 
Are  coming  still,  and  still  are  gone — 
The  Thunder  and  the  Cloud. 
But  the  gush  of  faint  odours 
From  apple-tree  blooms — 
The  dew-fidl  by  starlight 

In  green  mossy  glooms — 
The  sob  of  low  breezes 

Through  hill-lifted  pines 
Looking  miles  o'er  lone  moorlands 

While  evening  declines — 
The  dying  away 

Of  far  bleats  at  the  i^eaUng, 
The  hum  of  the  night-fly 

Where  streamlets  are  stealing — 
All  are  floating,  this  moment,  or  mournfully  heard, 
(Distinct  as  lutes  mid  trumpets)  round  tby  cagOi  heart-breakiog  Bird  I 
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They  heed,  nor  hear — that  seething  mass — 

But  storm  and  brawl  and  burst  along, 
Porter  and  Peer — the  City  class — 
And  high-born  Beauty  shrined  in  glass — 
The  pale  Mechanic  and  his  lass — 
Thick  as  the  scythe-awaiting  grass. 

In  pnc  discordant  throng. 
While,  lond  with  many  a  clanging  beD, 
Some  annual  joy  the  steeples  tdl. 
And  waggons^  groan  and  driven*  yell 
The  loud  hubbub  and  riot  swell ; 
Yet  still  the  stunn'd  ear  drinks,  throngh  all,  tiiat  liquid  song. 

And  far  sinks  the  tamnlt. 

And  takes  the  soft  mo«n 
Of  billows  that  shonrword 

Are  lapsingly  thrown, 
When  the  stars  o'er  the  light-house 

Set  faintly  and  few. 
And  the  waves'  level  bhicknees 

Is  trembling  to  blue. 
Wing'd  Darling  of  Sunrise  I 

How  oft  at  that  hour. 
Where  the  grassy  lea  lovin^y 

Tufted  thy  bower, 
Thy  Mends  the  meek  cowslips 

Still  folded  m  sleep. 
Didst  thou  burst,  and  meet  Morning 

Halfway  from  the  deep. 
And  circle  and  soar 

Till  thy  smaU  rosy  wing 
Seem'd  a  sparkle  the  far-coming 

Splendour  might  fling! 
How  lavishly  then 

On  the  night-hidden  hill 
Didst  thou  rain  down  thy  carol 

Deliciously  shrill — 
Still  mounting  to  Heaven, 

Aj9  thou  didst  rejoice 
To  be  nearer  the  Angels, 

Since  nearest  in  voice  t 
And  thy  wild  liquid  warbling. 

Sweet  Thing  I  after  all. 
Leaves  thee  thus  aching-breasted, 

A  captive  and  thralL 
For  the  thymy  dell's  freshness  and  free  dewy  doud 
A  barr'd  nook  in  this  fhmace-heat  and  miffocating  crowd. 


Sotmei. — To  Denmark, 


'tScpt- 


Ko  pause  even  here  to  list  thj  lay ; 

The  human  tenneut  working 
MuBt  on  with  tmresisted  sway 
In  bnbbllDg  thoiisanda  swept  away, 
Kor  near  thy  cage  be  left  one  hekmit-hearhii  lurking. 
Twin  minstrels  were  ye 

Once  in  smifihine  and  shade  « 

With  thtj  hymns  to  the  Love-etar, 

IltJi  rhymes  to  the  Maid. 
TTow  sweet  was  it  then, 
As  he  linger'd  at  noon 
Beneath  treen  dropping  diamonds 

In  fihower-frcBhcn'd  June, 

Beloved  of  the  Rainbow  1 

To  mark  thee  on  high, 

Where  violet  and  auibcr 

Were  arching  the  sky  ; 

And  to  deem  thou  wert  singinjf 

Of  comfort  to  him — 
Of  some  Bow  yet  to  brighten 

His  destiny  dim  I 
From  %  Cloud  and  his  Dream 

Long  the  glory  is  gone, 
And  the  dnngeon  remains 
To  each  desolate  one  : 
And  as  vainly  as  thlno  would  his  spirit  np-sprtng, 
Beating  against  bis  priaon-b&r  with  faint  and  baffled  wing. 


80XKET,— TO  DENMAEK. 

Again  the  trnmpet-blast  of  war  is  blown  r 
Again  the  cannon  booms  along  the  sea. 
Now,  may  the  God  of  Battles  stand  by  thee, 
Tnie -hearted  Denmark!  FtmggUng  for  thine  own, 
For  right,  and  loyalty,  and  King,  and  throne, 
Against  the  weight  of  frantic  Germany ! 
Old  Honour  is  not  dead  wliilst  tlion  art  free — 
Oh  be  tliou  faithful  to  thy  past  renown  I 
May  the  great  spirit  of  thy  heroes  dead 
Be  as  a  bulwark  to  thine  ancient  shore : 
And,  midst  the  surge  of  battle  rolling  red, 
Still  b<*  thy  banner  foremoet  aa  of  yortj ; 
Prouder  than  when  it  waTed,  to  winda  0iit5prea«J, 
On  the  broad  baation-keep  of  Elsmore  I 
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LIFE  IN  THE   "FAR  WEST. 


We  have  said  that  La  Bont^  was  a 
philosopher:  he  took  the  streaks  of 
ill  lack  which  checkered  his  mountain 
life  in  a  vein  of  perfect  carelessness,  if 
not  of  stoical  indifference.  Nothing 
raffled  his  danger- steeled  equanimity 
of  temper ;  no  sadden  emotion  dis- 
turbed his  mind.  We  have  seen  how 
wives  were  torn  from  him  without 
eliciting  a  groan  or  grumble,  (but 
such  conb'etemps^  it  may  be  said^  can 
scarcely  find  a  place  in  the  category 
of  ills ;)  how  the  loss  of  mules  and 
mustangs,  harried  by  horse-stealing 
Indians,  left  him  in  the  ne-pbis-uitra 
of  mountain  misery — ^^ afoot;"  how 
packs  and  peltries,  the  hard-earned 
**  beaver**  of  his  perilous  hunts,  were 
'^raised''  at  one  fell  swoop  by  free- 
booting  bands  of  savages.  Hunger 
and  thirst,  we  know,  were  common- 
place sensations  to  the  mountaineer. 
His  storm-hardened  flesh  scarce  felt 
the  pinging  wounds  of  arrow-point 
or  bullet ;  and  when  in  the  midst  of 
Indian  fight,  it  is  not  probable  that 
any  tender  qualms  of  reeling  would 
allay  the  itching  of  his  fingers  for  his 
«nemy*s  scalp-lock,  nor  would  any 
remains  of  civilised  fastidiousness  pre- 
vent his  burying  his  knife  again  and 
again  in  the  Ufe-blood  of  an  Indian 
savage. 

Still,  in  one  dark  comer  of  his  heart, 
there  shone  at  intervals  a  faint  spark 
of  what  was  once  a  fiercely-burning 
fire.  Neither  time,  that  corroder  of 
all  things,  nor  change,  that  ready 
abettor  of  oblivion,  nor  scenes  of 
peril  and  excitement,  which  act  as 
dampers  to  more  quiet  memory,  could 
smother  this  little  smouldering  spark, 
which  now  and  again — when  rarely- 
coming  cahn  succeeded  some  stirring 
passage  in  the  hunter*s  Ufe,  and  left 
him,  for  a  brief  time,  devoid  of  care 
and  victim  to  his  thoughts — would 
flicker  suddenly,  and  light  up  all  the 
nooks  and  comers  of  his  ragged  breast, 
and  discover  to  his  mind*s  eye  that 
one  deep-rooted  memory  clung  there 
still,  though  long  neglected ;  proving 
that,  spite  of  time  and  change,  of  life 
and  fortune, 
**  On  reTient  tonjoort  k  bm  pimniers  amours.'* 
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Often  and  often,  as  La  Bont^  sat 
cross-legged  before  his  solitary  camp- 
flire,  and,  pipe  in  mouth,  watched  the 
blue  smoke  curling  upwards  in  the 
clear  cold  sl^,  a  well-remembered 
form  appeared  to  gaze  upon  him  from 
the  vapoury  ¥rreaths.  Then  would 
old  recollections  crowd  before  him,  . 
and  old  emotions,  long  a  stranger  to 
his  breast,  shape  themselves,  as  it 
were,  into  long-forgotten  but  now  fa- 
miliar pulsations.  Again  he  felt  the 
soft  subduing  influence  which  once,  in 
days  gone  by,  a  certain  passion  exer- 
cised over  his  mind  and  body;  and 
often  a  trembling  seized  him,  the  same 
he  used  to  experience  at  the  sudden 
sight  of  one  Mary  Brand,  whose  dim 
and  dreamy  apparition  so  often 
watched  his  lonely  bed,  or,  uncon- 
sciously conjured  up,  cheered  him  in 
the  drearv  watches  of  the  long  and 
stormy  winter  nights. 

At  first  he  only  knew  that  one  face 
haunted  his  dreams  by  night,  and  the 
few  moments  by  dipr  when  he  thought 
of  any  thing,  and  this  face  smiled 
lovingly  upon  him,  and  cheered  him 
mightily.  Name  he  had  quite  for- 
gotten, or  recalled  it  vaguely,  and, 
setting  small  store  by  it,  had  thought 
of  it  no  more. 

For  many  years  after  he  had  de- 
serted his  home,  La  Bont^  had  cher- 
ished the  idea  of  again  retumin|  to 
his  country.  During  this  period  he 
had  never  forgotten  ms  old  flame,  and 
many  a  choice  fur  he  had  carefully 
laid  by,  intended  as  a  present  for 
Mary  Brand ;  and  many  a  gage  (T amour 
of  cunning  shape  and  device,  worked 
in  stained  quills  of  porcupine  and 
bright-coloured  beads — the  handiwork 
of  nimble-fingered  squaws — he  had 
packed  in  his  possible  sack  for  the 
same  destination,  hoping  a  time  would 
come  when  he  might  lay  them  at  her 
feet. 

Year  after  year  wore  on,  however, 
and  still  found  him,  with  traps  and 
rifle,  following  his  perilous  avocation; 
and  each  succeemng  one  saw  him 
more  and  more  wedded  to  the  wild 
mountain -life.  He  was  conscious 
how  unfitted  he  had  become  again  to 
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enter  the  galling  bamcss  of  conven- 
tionality  and  civilisation.  He  thought, 
too,  how  changed  in  manners  and  ap- 
pearance henowmost  be,  and  could  not 
believe  that  be  wonld  again  find  favour 
in  the  eyes  of  his  qnondam  love,  who, 
he  judged,  had  long  since  forigotten 
him ;  and  iueocpedeneed  as  he  was  in 
Buch  matters^  3ret  he  knew  enough  of 
womankind  to  feel  assured  that  time 
and  absence  had  long  since  done  the 
workf  if  even  the  natural  fickleness  of 
woman's  nature  had  lain  dormant* 
Thn«  it  was  that  he  came  to  forget 
Marj  Brand,  but  still  remembered  the 
all-iUworbiDg  feeling  she  had  once 
Cfaated  in  his  breast,  the  shadow  of 
Whieh  etiU  remained,  and  often  took 
f&nn  and  featnreintho  smoke-wreaths 
of  his  solitary  camp-fire. 

If  troth  be  told,  La  Bont<^  had  his 
MHngB  OS  a  mountaineer^  ^md — &m 
WBpmxmnble  in  hunter  law — still  poa- 
Mssed,  in  holes  and  comers  of  his 
tiroast  seldom  explored  by  his  inward 
eye,  much  of  the  leaven  of  kindly  hu- 
man nature,  which  now  and  again 
involuntarily  peeped  out,  a^  greatly 
to  the  contempt  of  his  comrade  trap- 
pers as  it  was  blushingly  repressed  by 
the  mountaineer  himself.  Thus,  in 
his  Tariotis  matrimonial  episodes,  he 
tnatod  his  dnaky  ^fosas  with  all  the 
consideration  the  sex  could  possibly 
tenand  from  hand  of  man.  l^o 
sqnaw  of  his  over  humped  shonldcr  to 
receive  a  castigatory  and  marital 
^^  lodgepoling^'  for  ofience  domestic; 
bnt  often  has  tds  hdfmiate  blnshad 
to  see  her  paie«£aoe  lord  and  master 
devote  himself  to  the  feminine  labour 
of  packing  hnge  piles  of  fire-wood 
on  Ws  back,  felling  trees,  butcher- 
ing nnwieldy  buffalo— all  which  are 
Ineliidtd  in  the  Indian  category  of 
tHBito  ioliet.  Thns  he  was  esteem- 
JtAm  moMmtparii  by  aU  the  mmv 
fllfitUs  jwmg  «|B«W8  of  Black- 
loot,  Crow,  KDd  Shoshr^  "  ^' itah, 
Shlni,  nod  Arapaho ;  bi  laat 

oommbla]  oataetftmhe^  iit^  n^t^civd  his 
baiit  agaitiBt  all  tae  chms  md  co- 
quetnr  of  Indian  belles,  and  perse- 
Terod  in  nnbleased  widowhood  for 
many  a  ^'intr  linv 

From  where  we  lefl  him 

on  his  w,  ivatersofthoColnm- 

bla,  we  mu*t  jump  with  hhn  over  a 
ipaoe  of  nearly  two  years,  dmieg 
wlilob  tiflit  ho  had  a  moat  vniotar- 
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nipted  run  of  good  luck;    trappin^j 
with  great  success  on  the  liead  streams 
of  the  Columbia  and  Yellow  Stone^ 
tlie  most  dangerous  of  trapping  ground  . 
— and  finding  good   market  for  hisi 
peltries  at  the  '*  North-west '^  post^^ 
beaver  fetching  as  high  a  price  as  five 
and  six  dollars  a  '*  plew"^ — the  "  gol- 
den age''  of  trappens  now,  aJas,  never 
to  return,  and  exisllog  only  in  tfae 
fond  memory  of   the  mountalntois. . 
This  glorious  time,  however,  wna  to#| 
good  to  last.    In  mouutoiu  I 
''  such  heap  of  fat  meat -was  not  | 
to  ^  shine '  mnch  longer/* 

La  Bont(^  w«s  at  this  time  vnetff  n 
band  of  eight  trapperB,  whose  hn 
ground  was  about  the  head  watess  i 
the   Yellow  Stone^  which  wo 
before  said  is  In  the  country  of  the 
Blackfeet.    With  him  were  KillbucJc, 
Meek,  Marcclline,  and  three  others;  | 
and  the  leader  of  the  party  was  Bill 
Williams,  that  old  **  hard  case ''  who 
had  spent  forty  years  and  more  in  the 
mountains,  until  he  had  become  «•  i 
tongb  as  the  parflf  che  soles  of  Mb  ' 
mocassins.    They  were  all  good  men 
and  true,  expert  hunters,  and  well* 
trained  mountaineers.    Ailer  haTbig^ 
trapped  all  th«  gireimia  they 
acquainted  with,  it  was  determined  1 
strike  into  the  mountains,  at  a 
where  old  Williams  affirmed,  fromi 
"  mn-'  of  the   hills,  there  mmi   be 
plenty  of  water,  althoogh  not  one  of 
the  party  had   before   explored  the 
country,  or  knew  any  thing  of  its  n»- 
tttre,  or  of  the  likelihood  of  itf;  afibrd* 
ing  game  for  themselves  or  pasting  for  J 
their  animals.    However,  they  )iacked 
their  pcltr}-,  and  put  out  for  the  land 
in  view — aloftypeak,  dimly  seen  above  ' 
the  more  rogtdar  summit  of  the  chain, 
being  their  landmark. 

For  the  first  day  or  two  tlM*ir  rrnite  ^ 
lay  between  t 
and  by  follow 
skirted   a  ertvK, 
grounds    and    su 
conaidenMekboti 
Ha 

bent  overt 
itstod  a  long  hi 
gray  eyes   peering 
slonehed  brim  of  a  !)> 
black  and  sHIniiig  wis' 
bnckaklalMnttl- 
it  had  t]l«   appc 
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carcass ;  his  nether  extremhieB  being 
clothed  in  pantaloons  of  the  same 
material,  (with  scattered  fringes  down 
the  outside  of  the  leg-~ which  orna- 
ments, however,  had  been  pretty  well 
thinned  to  supply  **  whangs"  for  mend- 
ing mocassins  or  packHsaddleB,)  whidi, 
shnmk  with  wet,  clmig  ti^t^  to  liis 
long,  spare,  sinewy  legs.  His  Uset 
were  thrust  into  a  pair  of  Mexican 
sthmps,  made  of  wood,  and  as  big  as 
coal-scuttles;  and  iron  spurs  of  incre- 
dible proportions,  with  tinkling  drops 
attached  to  the  rowels,  were  tetened 
tohisheel— abead-woiked  stri^,  fimr 
inches  broad,  securing  them  over  tiie 
instep.  In  the  shoSder-belt  wfaicii 
sustained  hispowder^^hom  and  bullet- 
pouch,  were  nstened  the  yarious  in- 
struments essential  to  one  pmrsning 
his  mode  of  fife.  An  »wl,  witii 
deer-horn  liandle,  and  the  point  de- 
fended by  a  case  of  cherry-wood 
carved  by  his  0¥m  hand,  hu^g  at 
the  back  of  the  belt,  side  by  side 
with  a  worm  for  deaningtheTifle;  and 
under  this  was  a  squat  and  quaint- 
looking  bullet-mould,  the  liandlee 
guard^  by  strips  of  buckskin  to  save 
his  fingers  from  burning  when  running 
balls,  having  for  its  companion  a  little 
bottle  made  from  the  point  of  an  an- 
telope's horn,  scraped  transparent, 
which  contained  the  ''  medicine**  used 
in  baiting  the  traps.  The  old  coon's 
face  was  sharp  and  thin,  a  long  nose 
and  chin  hob-nobbiug  each  other ;  and 
his  head  wus  always  bent  forward, 
giving  him  the  appearance  of  being 
hump-backed.  He  appeared  to  look 
neither  to  the  right  nor  left,  but,  in  flEict, 
his  little  twinkling  eye  was  every- 
where. He  looked  at  no  one  he  was 
addressing,  always  seeming  to  be 
thinking  of  something  else  than  the 
subject  of  his  discourse,  speaking  in  a 
whining,  thin,  cracked  voice,  and 
in  a  tone  that  left  the  hearer  in  doubt 
whether  he  was  laughing  or  cry- 
ing. On  the  present  occasion  he  had 
johied  this  band,  and  naturally  as- 
sumed the  leadership,  (for  Bill  ever 
refused  to  go  iiUymess,)  in  oppositian 
to  his  usual  mtctice,  which  was  to 
hunt  alone.  His  character  was  w^ 
known.    Acquainted  with  every  inch 


of  the  Far  West,  and  wiOi  all  the  In- 
dian tribes  who  inhabited  it,  he  never 
failed  to  outwit  his  Red  enemies,  and 
generally  made  his  appearance  at  the 
rendezvous,  from  his  solitary  expedi- 
tions, with  galore  of  beaver,  when  nu- 
merous bands  of  trappers  dropped  in 
on  foot,  having  been  despoiled  of  their 
packs  and  animals  by  the  very  Indians 
through  the  midst  of  whom  old  Wil- 
liams had  contrived  to  pass  unseen 
and  unmolested.  On  occawons  when 
he  had  'been  in  company  with 
others,  and  attacked  by  Indians, 
Bill  invariably  fought  manfully,  and 
with  all  the  eot^ess  that  perfect 
indiflbrence  to  deatib  or  danger 
could  give,  but  always  ^  on  his 
own  ho%."  'His  rifle  cracked  away 
merrSy,  and  never  spoke  in  vain; 
and  ia  a  diai-ge  ■  if  ever  it  came 
to  ibat  — his  keen-edged  bntdher- 
knife  tickled  the  fleece  of  many  a 
Bhu^oot.  But  at  the  same  time,  if 
he  saw  that  discretion  was  the  better 
part  of  valour,  and  sSutb  wore  so 
cloudy  an  aspect  as  to  render  retreat 
advisa(ble,  he  woifld  flrst  express  his 
opinion  in  curt  terms,  and  decisively, 
and,  charging  up  his  rifle,  would  take 
himself  off",  and  "cache"*  so  effec- 
tually that  to  search  for  him  was 
utterly  useless.  Thus,  when  with  a 
large  party  of  tnropers,  when  any 
thing  occurred  which  gave  him  a  hint 
that  trouble  was  coming,  or  more 
Indians  were  about  than  he  consi- 
dered good  ibr  his  animals.  Bill  was 
wont  to  exclaim — 

"  Do  'ee  hyar  now,  boys,  thar's 
sign  about  ?  this  hos  feels  like  cach- 
ing ; "  and,  without  more  words,  and 
stoically  deaf  to  all  remonstrances,  he 
would  forthwith  proceed  to  pack  his 
animals,  talking  ^e  while  to  an  old, 
crop-eared,  raw-boned  Nez-perc^ 
pony,  his  own  particular  saddle-horse, 
who,  in  dogged  temper  and  iron 
hardiness,  was  a  worthy  companion 
of  his  self-wined  master.  This  beast, 
as  Bill  seized  his  apishamore  to  lay 
upon  its  galled  back,  would  express 
displeasure  by  humping  its  back  and 
shaking  its  withers  with  a  wincing 
motion,  that  always  excited  the  ire  of 
the  old  trapper ;  and  no  sooner  had  he 
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laid  tho  apishamore  smoothly  on  the 
chafed  sklu,  thnn  a  wriggle  of  the 
fliiimal  ghook  it  off. 

"  Do  *eo  hyar  now,  you  darned 

Icrittur  I**  he  would  whine  out,  ^ '  can't  'ce 

keep  quiet  your  old  deece  now  ?    Isu*t 

I  this  0  Id  coon  put  ting  out  to  save'ee  from 

the  dained  lujuns  now,  do  'ee  hyarV" 

And  then,  contLDulng  his  work^  and 

taking  nf>  notice  of  his  comi'ades,  who 

stood  by  bantering  the  eccentric  trap* 

per,  he  would  soliloquise — "  Do  'ee 

Iiyiir,   now?    This   niggur  sees  sign 

ahead — he  does  ;  heUl  be  afoot  afore 

long,  If  he  don't  keep  his  eye  skinned, 

— he  will.  Injum  is  all  about,  they  ar' : 

.  Ijhickfoot  at  that.     Can't  come  round 

l  this  cliild — they  can't,  wagli  !'*  And  at 

I  last,  Im  pack  animals  securely  tied  to 

I  the  tail  of  his  horse,  ho  would  mount, 

laud  throwing  the  rifle  across  the  horn 

I  of  his  saddle,  and  without  noticing 

his  corapanious,  would  drive  thejing- 

[ling  c^purs    into    his    horse's    gaunt 

sides*  and  mattering,  "  Can't  come 

round  thii  child — they  can't  !"  would 

ride  away  ;  and  nothing  more  would 

I  be  seen  or  heard  of  him  perliaps  for 

I  months,  when  they  would  not  niifie- 

[  quently,  themselves  bereft  of  aiiimak 

'  in  the  scrape  be  had  foreseen,  find  him 

located  in  some  solitary  valley,  in  his 

lonely  camp,  with  his  animals  securely 

picketed  anjuud^  and  his  peltries  safe. 

However,  if  ho  took  it  Into  his  head 

to  keep  company  with  a  pai'ty,  all  felt 

perfectly  secure  under  his  charge.  His 

iron  frame  defied  fatigue,  and,  at  night, 

his  love  for  himself  and  his  own  ani* 

I  Glials  was  sufficient  guarantee  that  the 

I  camp  would  bo  well  guarded.    As  he 

[rode  ahead,   his  spurs  jingling,  and 

]  thumping  the  sides  of  Ids  old  horse  at 

li'very  ntep,  he  managed,  with  admir- 

Lftble  dexterity,  to  take  advantage  of 

fthc  best  line  of  country  to  follow — 

I  avoiding  the  gullies  and  cailons  and 

)  broken  ground,  which  would  otherwise 

have  imi^eded    his  advance.      This 

tact    appcai'od    instinctive,    for    he 

looked  neither  right  nor  let^,  whilst 

continuing  a  course  aa  straight  as  pos- 

idble  at  the  foot  of  the    mountains. 

[in  selecting  a  camping  site,  he  dis- 

yed  equal  skill :  wckkI,  water,  and 

jebeg&Q  to  fill  his  thoughts  towards 

*f}i^xvrr^  and  when  these  three  reqni- 

t  camping  groUAd  presented 

..- .,.!':*,  old  Bill  sprang  from  hia 

{saddle,  unpacked  his  animals  in  a 
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twinkling,  and  hobbled  them,  struck 
lire  and  ignited  a  few  chips,  (leaving 
the  rest  to  pack  in  tht?  wood.)  lit  hia 
pipe,  and  enjoyed  himself*  On  one 
occasion,  when  passing  thi'ough  the 
valley,  they  ha<I  come  upon  a  band  of 
fine  buffalo  cows,  and,  shortly  after 
camping,  two  of  the  party  rode  in 
with  a  good  supply  of  fat  fleece.  One 
of  the  party  was  a  **  greenhorn  "  on 
his  first  hunt,  and,  fresh  from  a  fort 
on  Platte,  waa  as  yet  uninitiated 
in  the  mysteries  of  mountain  cooking* 
BiiJ,  lazily  smoking  his  pipe,  called  to 
him,  as  he  happened  to  be  nearest,  to 
butcher  off  a  piece  of  meat  and  put  it 
in  his  pot.  Markhead  seized  the 
fleece,  and  commenced  innocently 
cai'ving  off  a  huge  ration,  when  a 
gasping  roar  from  the  old  trapper 
caused  him  to  drop  his  knife* 

*^Ti-yah,''  growled  Bill,  **  do  'ce 
hyar,  now,  you  darned  gi'eenhora,  da 
'ee  spile  fat  cow  like  that  whar  you 
was  raised  ?  Them  doin's  wonH  shine 
in  this  crowd,  boy,  do  'ee  hyar,  darn 
you  ^^  What  ■  butcher  meat  aci'oss 
the  grain  I  why,  whar'll  the  blood  l>e 
goin'  to,  you  precious  Spaniard  ? 
Down  the  grain  1  Aii}\^^  he  continued 
in  a  sevei'e  tone  of  rebuke,  **  and  let 
your  flaps  be  long,  or  out  the  juice  'II 
run  slick — do  'ee  hy  ar ,  n o  w  f  "  But  thi a 
heretical  error  nearly  cost  the  old 
trapper  his  appetite,  and  all  night  long 
he  ginmbled  his  horror  at  seeing  *'fat 
cow  spiled  in  that  fashion." 

When  two  or  three  days*  journey 
bi-ooght  them  to  the  end  of  the  valley, 
and  they  commenced  the  passage  of  the 
mountiun,  thcu'  march  was  obstructed 
by  all  kinds  of  obstacles;  although 
they  hud  chosen  what  appeared  to 
be  a  gap  in  the  diain,  and  what 
was  in  fact  the  only  practicable  paa- 
sage  in  that  vicinity.  They  followed 
the  cailon  of  a  branch  ot  the  Yellow 
Stone,  where  it  entered  the  mountain ; 
but  from  tliia  pcdnt  It  became  a  torrent, 
and  it  was  only  by  dint  of  incredible 
exertions  that  they  reached  the  sum* 
mit  of  the  ridge.  Game  was  exceed- 
ingly scarce  in  the  vi^nity,  and  they 
suffered  extremely  ftmi  hunger,  hav- 
ing, on  more  thjin  otie  occasion,  re* 
course  to  the  parllccbe  soles  of  their 
mocassins  to  allay  its  pangs.  Old 
Bill,  however,  never  grtunbled ;  he 
chewed  away  at  his  5ioe8  with  rc- 
y^h  even,  and  as  long  as  he  had  a 
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plpefal  of  tobacco  In  his  pouch,  was  a 
happy  man.  Starration  was  as  jet 
far  off,  for  all  their  animals  were  in 
existence ;  bat  as  they  were  in  a  conn  try 
where  it  was  diflScult  to  procure  a  re- 
mount, each  trapper  hesitated  to  sac- 
rifice one  of  his  horses  to  his  appetite. 

From  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  Bill 
recognised  the  country  on  the  opposite 
Side  to  that  whence  they  had  just 
ascended  as  familiar  to  him,  and 
pronounced  it  to  be  full  of  beaver,  as 
well  as  abounding  in  the  less  desir- 
able commodity  of  Indians.  This 
was  the  valley  lying  about  the  lakes 
now  called  Eustis  and  Blddle,  in 
which  are  many  thermal  and  mineral 
springs,  well  known  to  the  trappers 
by  the  names  of  the  Soda,  Beer,  and 
Brimstone  Springs,  and  regarded  by 
them  with  no  little  awe  and  curiosity, 
as  being  the  breathing  places  of  his 
Satanic  majesty — considered,  more- 
over, to  be  the  "  biggest  kind  "of"  me- 
dicine" to  be  found  in  the  mountains. 
If  truth  be  told,  old  BUI  hardly  relish- 
ed the  idea  of  entering  this  country, 
which  he  pronounced  to  be  of  "  bad 
medicine  "  notoriety,  but  nevertheless 
agreed  to  guide  them  to  the  best  trap- 
ping ground. 

One  day  they  reached  a  creek  full 
of  beaver  sign,  and  determined  to  halt 
here  and  establish  their  headquarters, 
while  they  trapped  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. We  must  here  observe,  that 
at  this  period — which  was  one  of  con- 
siderable rivalry  amongst  the  various 
trading  companies  in  the  Indian 
country — the  Indians,  having  become 
possessed  of  arms  and  ammunition  in 
great  quantities,  had  grown  unusually 
daring  and  persevering  in  their  attacks 
on  the  white  hunters  who  passed 
through  their  country,  and  conse- 
quently the  trappers  were  compelled 
to  roam  about  in  larger  bands  for 
mutual  protection,  which,  although  it 
made  them  less  liable  to  open  attack, 
yet  rendered  it  more  difficult  for  them 
to  pursue  their  calling  without  being 
discovered ;  for,  where  one  or  two  men 
might  pass  unseen,  the  broad  trail  of 
a  lar^e  party,  with  its  animals,  was 
not  likely  to  escape  the  sharp  eyes  of 
the  cunning  savages. 

They  had  scarcely  encamped  when 
the  old  leader,  who  had  sallied  out 
a  short  distance  from  camp  to  recon- 
noitre the  neighbourhood,  returned 
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with  an  Indian  mocassin  in  his  hand, 
and  informed  his  companions  that  its 
late  owner  and  others  were  about. 

"  Do  'ee  hyar  now,  boys,  thar's 
Injuns  knocking  round,  and  Blackfoot 
at  that ;  but  thar's  plenty  of  beaver 
too,  and  this  child  means  trapping 
any  how." 

His  companions  were  anxious  to 
leave  such  dangerous  vicinity;  but 
the  old  fellow,  contrary  to  his  usual 
caution,  determined  to  remain  where 
he  was — saying  that  there  were  In- 
dians all  over  the  country  for  that 
matter ;  and  as  they  had  determined 
to  hunt  here,  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  too — which  was  conclusive,  and 
all  agreed  to  stop  where  they  were,  in 
spite  of  the  Indians.  La  Bont^  killed 
a  couple  of  mountain  sheep  close  to 
camp,  and  they  feasted  rarely  on  the 
fat  mutton  that  night,  and  were  unmo- 
lested by  marauding  Blackfeet. 

The  next  morning,  leaving  two  of 
their  number  in  camp,  they  started  in 
parties  of  two,  to  hunt  for  beaver  sign 
and  set  their  traps.  Markhead  paired 
with  one  Batiste,  Killbuck  and  La 
Bont4  formed  another  couple.  Meek 
and  Marcelline  another;  two  Cana- 
dians trapped  together,  and  Bill  Wil- 
liams and  another  remained  to  guard 
the  camp :  but  this  last,  leaving  Bill 
mendmg  his  mocassins,  started  off  to 
kill  a  mountain  sheep,  a  band  of 
which  animals  was  visible. 

Markhead  and  his  companion,  the 
first  couple  on  the  list,  followed  a 
creek,  which  entered  that  on  which 
they  had  encamped,  about  ten  miles 
distant.  Beaver  sign  was  abundant, 
and  they  had  set  eight  traps,  when 
Markhead  came  suddenly  upon  fresh 
Indian  sign,  where  squaws  had  passed 
through  the  shrubbery  on  the  banks 
of  the  stream  to  procure  water,  as  he 
knew  from  observing  a  large  stone 
placed  by  them  in  the  stream,  on 
which  to  stand  to  enable  them  to  dip 
their  -  kettles  in  the  deepest  water. 
Beckoning  to  his  companion  to  follow, 
and  cocking  his  rifle,  he  carefully 
pushed  aside  the  bushes,  and  noise- 
lessly proceeded  up  the  bank,  when, 
creeping  on  hands  and  knees,  he 
gained  the  top,  and,  looking  from 
his  hiding-place,  descried  three  In- 
dian huts  standing  on  a  little  plateau 
near  the  creek.  Smoke  curled  from, 
the  roofs  of  branches,  but  the  skia 
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[doora  wen  earafitlly  cloaed,  ^  that  bi^ 

ras  muible  to  i^atingnmh  tliu  uuniber 

^of  the  hiffiiit8&«    Ai  ik  littlL'  di>)taiice, 

li  he  obflcr^od  two  or  ihreo 

I  thcrlag wood^  with  the  usual 

iduLLcc  of  ctirs,  whose  aeuteiieds  in 

,n^  the  sceut  of  strangers  was 

to  be  dreaded. 

^larkhcad  was  a  raah  and  daring 

Qimg  follow,  caring  no  more  for  la- 

'  tm  than  he  did  for  prairie   doftt, 

acttng  ever  on  the  ^or  of  mt 

-iBOniecatf     and     as    hb    iDcUnattoa 

ictated,  regardless  of  consequenciifi. 

ac  ouc^  detenuined  to  autur  61m 

xlgea^  and  attack,  the  enemy,  fihoald 

be    tiierc  ;     and    the     other 

was  fain  to  join  him  in  the 

XhB  lodg^  {BiD¥«d  empty  t 

ires  were  stilL  bondog  and 

eat  cooking  upoD  them,   to   which 

|he  huugry^  huntei*^  did  ample  jofiticCf 

esides  lia^iinff  tlieii»ei7es  to  what- 

gooda  aikd  dutek,  in  the  shape 

iillMif  and  mottasaiiis^  look  their 
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QjtthcBing    their    spoil    into    a 

tdiey   sou^    their   horaes^ 

^  thiy  had  left  tied  under  cover 

timber  on  the  baukis   of  the 

and,  mounting,  took  the  back 

[|riii«  to  pick  up  their  traps  and  lemava 

lirom  80  dangerous  a  neighhonrhood. 

IThoy  were  approaching  the  spot  where 

I  the  tirat  trap  wm  set,  a  thick  growth 

of  ash  and  quaklnif-aah  ooncealiug  the 

^alreaiBf  when  Markbead,   who    waa 

lidu^^   ahead,    obaenred   the  bushes 

■gitttfeed,  aa  II  Bome  animal  waa  making 

A  waj  tfarougb  them.    He  iuEtantiy 

'  bis  honnif  and  hia  companion 

to    hlB   B^a,    to   fcniinire    the 

\  Qi  lya  ifarain  halt.    They  were 

aniB  of  the  belt  of  ahraba 

the  atmin;  and  betai 

a%i  time  to  rimlm  a  doses 

\  aiid  AbouJdetoaadileB]^ 

from  the  leaiy  mavon,  mm 

ay  rifle-barrels  and  arrows  weaa 

ng  at  their  breaAts.     Before  the 

>  had  time  to  torn  their  bonea 

[fly,  a  doud  of  smoke  buret  fmn 

the   thkbet  almoat   in   thetr   faeea. 

Baltee,  oieroed  wkh  eerferai  balls, 

iUI  dead  llrom  Ma  hocae,  and  Mark- 

(hit  hyudf  aeverely  wounded. 

r,  be  etmck  the  apnrB  into  htB 

att4  as  some  half- score  Black- 

l  with  loud  cries  from  their 

I  eow,  be  discharged  bis  riHo  amongst 


theui,  and  gallopod  ofi^  a  volley  of 
balJH  and  arrows  whiatlmg  after  him. 
He  drew  no  bit  until  he  reined  up  at 
the  camp'firu,  where  he  found  Bill 
quietly  dreasiog  a  deer-akin.  Thai 
worthy  looked  up  iwm  his  work ;  and 
seeing  Markhead's  faoe  litreaaiiiig 
with  blood,  and  the  very  uneqmYOCM 
evidence  of  an  Indian  rencontre  in  1^ 
sbaipe  of  an  arrow  sticking  in  bia 
ImmIi,  he  aaked» — ^^Do'ee  feel  bail 
now,  boy  ?  Whar  away  you  see  them 
darued  BlackfootV 

**  Well,  pidl  thiii  arrow  out  of  my 
bank,  and  may  be  Fll  feel  like  telling," 
aDSWcrod  Markhead, 

**  Do  V*  hyar  now !  hold  on  till  Vre 
£riiined  this  cus^d  skin,  wIU  ^ee  ! 
Did  'ee  ever  see  aich  a  darned  pdfc, 
now  V  it  wou^t  take  the  ^moke  any  how 
I  f].\  it."  And  Markliead  waa  lihl 
to  wi&it  the  leisure  of  tlie  imp^^rturbable 
oUl  trapper,  before  he  was  eased  of 
bis  annoy LJig  compauion. 

Old  Bill  eifnNsaaed  no  surtiaae  or 
grief  when  infataed  of  the  ihit  of 
poor  Baiiete.  He  aaM  k  wae  ^  jnflA 
Uko  greenhonie,  nuniiii*  inio  thett 
cussed  Blackfbot ;  "^  and  obserred  ifaei 
the  defunct  trapper,  being  only  a  \lde* 
poche,  was  *'no  acconut  anyhow/* 
Freseat^  KUllMidc  and  La  Boutin 
gaUoped  Into  camp^  with  another 
lilunu  of  In  dill  u.-^.  They  had  also  been 
attacked  suddenly  by  a  band  of  Black- 
fiwt,  but,  being  in  a  mefe  open  coantry, 
bed  got  dear  eff^  &Aer  iilliiig  two  ef 
their  sfisaihuics,  whose  sealpe  hmif  at 
the  hora»  of  tlmir  aaddies.  Tbey  bad 
been  in  a  different  direction  to  that 
where  Markhc^ad  and  bis  couiiianiflsi 
had  prooeeded^  audi  fiMn  the  eigne 
they  had  ebeenred,  eapreased  their 
bebef  that  the  oouSt^  wae  alive  with 
Indhms.  Ncitbet  of  those  men  had 
been  woouded.  Presently  the  two 
Canadiatte  auule  their  Jif i|>carnnce  on 
the  bliil^  galloping  with  min^t  and 
aalfi  to  camp,  and  shouting  '^'ludiaiia, 
Jhidlaiiat''  as  they  carai*.  All  being 
aaaenbtoii  and  m  eonncil  iieUi,  it  wee 
detenaiBed  ii»  alMiidOiii  Uie  camp  and 
neighboncbeed  imniediaiety.  OldBUi 
was  alMad^  paddiig  his  anialss  and 
as  be  poundcKi  the  saddle  ifewn  on  the 
withers  of  hh  old  RnahiaiTte,  be  mut- 
tered.— "^^  Do  'ee  hyaf^  now !  this  coon 
*nli  cache^  A«  will*'  Ho  moenitng  his 
horae,  sad  leading  hto  pack  mule  by  a 
bmt,  ho  bent  tew  hia  aaddle-bore^ 
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dag  bifl  ponderous  roweis  into  the 
lank  sides  of  his  beast,  and^  without  a 
word,  atcack  up  the  bluff  and  disap- 
peared. 

The  others,  hastily  gathmng  up 
their  packs,  and  most  of  them  having 
lost  their  traps,  quickly  followed  his 
example,  and  ^^  put  out"  On  crest- 
ing the  high  ground  which  rose  from 
the  creek,  they  observed  thin  columns 
of  smoke  mounting  into  the  air  from 
many  different  points,  the  meaning  of 
whidi  they  were  at  no  loss  to  guess. 
However,  they  were  careful  not  to 
show  themselves  on  elevated  ground, 
keeping  as  much  as  possible  under  the 
baniks  of  the  creek,  when  such  a 
course  was  practicable ;  but,  the  blofb 
sometimes  rising  precipitously  from 
the  water,  they  were  more  than  once 
compelled  to  ascend  the  banks,  and 
continue  their  coniee  along  the  up- 
lands, whence  they  might  easily  be 
discovered  by  the  Indians.  It  was 
neariy  sondowtti  when  they  left  their 
camp,  but  they  proceeded  during  the 
gMAter  part  of  the  night  at  as  rapid  a 
rate  as  possible ;  their  progress,  how- 
erec,  being  greatly  retarded  as  they 
advanced  into  the  mountain,  their 
route  lying  up  stream.  Towards 
morning  they  halted  for  a  brief  space, 
but  started  again  as  soon  as  day- 
light permitted  them  to  see  their  way 
OTer  tiie  broken  ground. 

The  creek  now  forced  its  way 
through  a  narrow  caBon,  iJie  banks 
being  thickly  clothed  with  a  shrubbery 
of  Cottonwood  and  quaking-ash.  The 
mountaaa  rose  on  each  side,  but  not 
ahmptly,  being  here  and  there  broken 
into  plateaus  and  shelving  prairies.  In 
a  very  thick  bottom,  sprinkled  with, 
coarse  graes,.  they  halted  about  noon, 
and  removed  the  saddles  and  packs 
from  their  wearied  animals,  piqueting 
them  in  the  best  spots  of  grass. 

La  Bont^  and  Eillbuck,  after  secur- 
ing their  animals,  left  the  camp  to 
hunt,  for  they  had  no  provisions  of 
any  kind ;  and  a  short  distance  beyond 
it,  the  former  came  suddenly  upon  a 
recent  mocassin  track  in  the  timber. 
After  eicamining  it  for  a  moment,  he 
raised  his  head  with  a  broad  grin,  and, 
turning  to  his  companion,  pointed  into 
the  cover,  where,  in  the  thickest  part, 
they  diacemed  the  well-known  figure 
of  old  Bill's  horse,  browsing  upon  the 
chcnry  Haahes.    Fnahing  through  the 
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thicket  in  search  of  the  brute's  mastei*. 
La  Bont^  suddenly  stopped  short  as 
the  muzzle  of  a  lifle-barrel  gaped 
before  his  eyes  at  the  distance  of  a 
few  inches,  whilst  the  thin  voioe  of 
Bill  mnttered — 

"  Do  'ee  hyar  now,  I  was  ni^  giv- 
ing 'ee  h :  I  wag  now.    If  I  didn't 

think  'ee  was  Blackfoot,  I'm  dogged 
now."  And  not  a  little  indignant  was 
the  old  fellow  that  his  dU^he  had  been 
so  easily,  though  accidentally,  disco- 
vered. However,  he  presently  made 
his  appearance  in  camp,  leading  his 
animals,  and  once  more  joined  his  late 
companions,  not  deigning  to  give  any 
explanation  as  to  why  or  wherefore 
he  had  deserted  them  the  day  before, 
merely  mattering,  "  do  'ee  hyar  now^ 
thar's  trouble  comin'." 

The  two  hnatera  returned  after  sun- 
down with  a  blaok-tailed  deer ;  and 
after  eating  the  better  part  of  the 
meat,  and  setting  a  gnard,  the  party 
were  glad  to  roll  in  their  blankets  and 
enjoy  the  rest  they  so  much  needed. 
They  were  undisturbed  during  the 
night;  but  at  dawn  ofdi^  the  sleepers 
were  roused,  by  a  hundred  fierce  yeUs, 
from  the  mountains  enclosing  the  creek 
on  which  they  had  encamped.  The 
yeUs  w«re  instantly  followed  by  a 
ringing  volley,  the  bullets  thudding 
into  tl^  trees,  and  catting  the  branches 
near  them,  bnt  without  causing  an^ 
mischief.  Old  Bill  rose  from  his 
blanket  and  shook  himself,  and  ex- 
clfumed  ^^  Wagh !"  as  at  that  moment 
a  ball  plumped  into  the  fire  over  which 
he  was  standing,  and  knocked  the 
ashes  about  in  a  cloud.  All  the 
mountaineers  seized  their  rifles  and 
sprang  to  cover;  but  as  yet  it  was 
not  sufBciently  light  to  show  them 
their  enemy,  the  bright  flashes  firom 
the  guns  alone  indicating  theur  posi- 
tion. As  morning  dawned,  however, 
they  saw  that  both  aides  of  the  cailon 
were  occupied  by  the  Indians ;  and, 
from  the  filing,  judged  there  must  be 
at  least  a  hundred  warriors  engaged  in 
the  attack.  Not  a  shot  had  yet  been 
fired  by  the  trappers,  but  as  the  light 
increased,  they  eagerly  watched  for  an 
Indian  to  expose  himself,  and  ofiler  a 
marii  to  their  trusty  rifles.  La  Bonte, 
Killbuck,  and  oM  Bill,  lay  a  few  yards 
distant  from  each  other,  flat  on  their 
faces,  near  the  edge  of  the  thicket, 
their  rifles  raised  before  them,  and  the 
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L  barr<3ls  resting  in  the  forks  of  con- 
^MveDient  bushes.  From  their  place  of 
^HlX)DoeaiiDent  to  the  position  of  the 
^HludinDS — who»  however,  were  scat- 
^Klered  here  and  there,  wherever  a  rock 
^^afl'orded  them  cover — was  a  distance 
of  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  yai-ds,  or 
within  fair  rifle-shot.  The  trappers 
were  obliged  to  divide  their  force, 
alace  both  sides  of  the  creek  were  oc* 
Cttpied ;  bat  such  was  the  natnre  of  the 
grouDd^and  the  excellent  cover  afforded 
by  the  rocks  and  bouldei-s^  and  clumps 
of  dwarf  piue  and  hemlock,  that  not  a 
hand's-breadth  of  an  Indian's  body 
had  yet  been  seen.  Nearty  opposite 
La  BoDtd,  a  shelving  glade  in  tbe 
mountain  side  ended  in  an  abrupt 
precipice,  and  at  the  ver}'  edge,  and 
almost  toppling  over  it,  were  several 
"lers,  j  ttst  of  sufficient  size  to  afford 
to  a  man's  body.  As  this  bluff 
QFTtrlooked  the  trappers  posttton,  It 
was  occupied  by  the  Indians,  and 
every  roc  it  covered  an  assailant.  At 
one  point,  just  over  where  La  Route 
and  KUlback  were  lying,  two  boulders 
lay  together,  with  justs  uflicJen  tin  ter- 
yal  to  admit  a  ri He- barrel  between 
them,  and  from  this  breastwork  an 
Indian  kept  up  a  most  annoying  tire. 
All  his  shots  ftll  in  dangerous  pro- 
pinqtuty  to  one  or  other  of  the  trappers, 
and  already  Kilibuck  liad  been  grazed 
bjooe  better  directed  than  the  others. 
La  Bonte  watched  for  some  time  in 
Tain  for  a  chance  to  answer  this  perse - 
Tering  marksman,  and  at  length  an 
opportunity  offered,  by  which  he  was 
not  long  in  profiting. 

The  Indian,  as  the  light  increased, 
was  better  able  to  discern  bis  mark, 
and  fired,  and  yelled  every  time  he  did 
so,  with  redoubled  vigour.  In  bis 
eagemesa.  and  probably  whilst  in  the 
act  of  taking  aim,  he  leaned  too  heavily 
against  the  rock  which  covered  him, 
and,  detaching  it  from  its  position, 
down  it  rolled  Into  the  caDon,  expos- 
ing his  body  by  its  fall.  At  the  same 
instant,  a  wreath  of  smoke  puffed 
from  the  bushes  which  concealed  the 
trappers,  and  tbe  crack  of  La  Bonte's 
rifle  spoke  the  first  word  of  reply 
to  the  Indian  challenge.  But  a  few 
feet  behind  the  rock,  fell  the  dead 
body  of  the  Indian,  rolling  down 
tbe  Sleep  sides  of  tbe  cafion,  and 
only  stopped  by  a  bush  at  the  very 
bottom,  within  a  feiv  yards  of  the 
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Bpot  where  Markhead  lay  concealed  in 
some  high  grass. 

That  daring  fellow  instantly  jumped 
from  his  cover,  and,  drawing  his  knife, 
rushed  to  the  body,  and  in  another 
moment  held  aloft  the  Indian^s  scalp, 
giving,  at  the  same  time,  a  triumphant 
whoop.  A  score  of  rifles  were  levelled 
and  discharged  at  the  intrepid  moun- 
taineer; but  in  the  act  many  In- 
dians incautiously  exposed  them- 
selves, every  rifle  in  the  timber 
cracked  simultaneouBly,  and  for  eacb 
report  an  Indian  bit  the  dust. 

But  now  they  changed  their  tactics. 
Finding  they  were  nuable  to  drive 
the  trappers  from  their  position,  they 
retired  from  the  mountain,  and  tbe 
flring  suddenly  ceased.  In  their  re- 
treat, however,  they  were  forced  to  ex- 
pose themselves,  and  again  the  whites 
dealt  destruction  amongst  them.  As 
the  Lidians  retii-ed,  yelling  loudly,  the 
hunters  thought  they  had  given  up  the 
c^>nte«t;  but  presently  a  cloud  of 
himoke  rising  from  the  bottom  imme- 
diately  below  them,  at  once  discovered 
the  uiiture  of  their  plana.  A  brisk 
wind  was  blowing  up  the  cation,  and, 
favoured  by  it,  they  fired  the  brush  on 
the  banks  of  the  stream,  knowing  that 
before  this  the  hantera  must  speedily 
retreat 

Against  such  a  result,  but  for  tbd 
gale  of  wind  which  drove  the  fire 
roaring  before  it,  they  could  have  pro- 
vided—for your  mountaineer  never 
falls  to  find  resources  on  a  pinch. 
They  would  have  fired  the  brush  to 
leewaid  of  their  position,  and  ah*o 
carefully  ignited  that  to  windward,  or 
between  theui  and  the  advancing  flame, 
extinguishing  it  immediately  when  a 
suflicicnt  space  had  thus  been  cleared, 
audover  which  the  fire-flame  could  not 
leap,  and  thus  cutting  themselves  off 
from  it  both  above  and  below  their 
position.  In  the  present  instance, 
they  could  not  pro6t  by  such  a  course, 
as  the  wind  was  so  strong  that,  if 
once  the  bottom  caught  fire,  they 
would  not  be  able  to  extinguish  it ; 
besides  which»  in  the  attempt,  they 
would  80  expose  themselves  that  they 
would  be  pickcil  off  by  the  Indians 
without  diflicnlty.  As  it  was,  the  fire 
came  roaring  before  the  wind  with  the 
speed  of  ft  race-horae,  and,  spreading 
from  the  bottom,  licked  the  mountain 
sidca,  the  diy  grias  burning  like  tin- 


er.  Huge  Tolumes  of  stifling  smoke 
oUed  be&re  it,  and,  in  a  very  few 
ftiDiiteg,  the  trappers  were  haetilj 
Tnonnting  their  aoimalsi^  driving  the 
packed  ones  before  them.  The  dense 
clouds  of  smoke  concealed  every 
thing  from  their  view,  and,  to  aroid 
this,  they  broke  (wm  the  creek  and 
galloped  up  the  sides  of  the  caHon  on 
to  the  more  level  plateaa.  Aa  they 
attained  this,  a  band  of  mounted  In- 
dians charged  them.  One,  waving 
a  red  blanket,  dashed  through  the 
cavallada,  and  was  instantly  followed 
by  all  the  loose  animals  of  the  trap- 
pers, the  rest  of  the  Indiana  following 
with  loud  shouts.  So  sudden  was  the 
charge,  that  the  whites  bad  not  power 
"  )  prevent  the  stampede.  Old  fiili^as 
sual,  led  his  pack  mules  by  the  lariat ; 
but  the  animals,  mad  with  terror  at 
the  shouts  of  the  Indiana,  broke  from 
him,  nearly  pulling  him  out  of  his  seat 
at  the  same  time. 

To  cover  the  retreat  of  the  others 
with  their  prey,  a  band  of  mounted 
Indians  now  appeared,  threatening  an 
attack  in  front,  whilst  their  fir&t  as- 

[_*ftilaDt5,  rushing  from  the  bottom,  at 
St  a  hundred  strong,  assauUeil  in 
tar.  **  Do  'ee  hyar,  b<3ya  V^  shouted 
Bill,  **  break,  or  yon1l  go  under. 
This  child^iS  goin'  to  cuchc !"  and  say- 
ing the  word,  off  he  went.  Sauvc- 
qui'peut  was  the  orderof  the  day,  atid 
not  a  moment  too  soon,  for  overwhelm- 
ing numbers  were  charging  upon  them, 
and  the  monntain  resounded  with 
savage  yells.   La  Bonte  and  Killbock 

|0tuck  together:  they  saw  old  Bill, 
ading  over  his  saddle,  dive  right 
into  the  cloud  of  smoke,  and  appai'ently 
make  forthe creek  bottom— their  other 
companions  ftcatteriog  each  on  his 
own  hook,  and  saw  no  more  of  them 
for  many  n  month  ;  and  thus  was  one 
of  the  most  daring  and  successful 
bands  broken  up  that  ever  trapped  in 
the  mountains  of  the  Far  West. 
It  is   painful    to  follow  the  steps 

lof  the  poor  fellows  who,  thus    do- 

[fpoiled  of  the  hardly- earned  produce 
their  hunt,   saw  ail  their  wealth 

ftom  from  them  at  one  swoop.  The 
two  Canadians  were  killed  upon  the 
Bight  socceeding  that  of  the  attack. 

f  Worn  with  fatigue,  hungry  and  cold, 
"key  had  built  a  tire  in  what  they 
thought  was  a  secure  retreat,  and, 
rolled  in  their   blankets,  were  soon 


bnried  in  a  sleep  ftx)m  which  they 
never  awoke.  An  Indian  boy  tracked 
them^  and  watched  their  camp. 
Burning  with  the  idea  of  signaliw* 
ing  himself  thus  early,  he  nwatted 
his  opportunity,  an  '  Aj  ap- 

proaching  their    rt  ,    shot 

them  both  with  arro^v^j,  iiud  returned 
in  triumph  to  his  people  with  their 
hoi'ses  and  pc^lpa. 

La  Bonte  and  Kill  buck  sought  a 
passage  in  the  monntain  by  which  to 
cross  over  to  the  head  waters  of  the 
Columbia,  and  there  fall  in  with  somo 
of  the  traders  or  trappers  of  the  North- 
west. They  became  involved  in  the 
mountains/  in  a  part  where  was 
DO  game  of  any  description,  and  no 
pasture  for  their  miserable  animals. 
One  of  these  they  killed  for  food ;  the 
other,  a  bag  of  bones,  died  from  sheer 
starvation.  They  had  very  little  am- 
mnnition,  their  mocassins  were  worn 
out,  and  they  were  unable  to  procure 
skins  to  supply  themselves  with  fresh 
ones.  Winter  was  fast  approaching, 
the  snow  already  covered  the  moun- 
tains, and  storms  of  sleet  and  hail 
poured  incessantly  through  the  valleys, 
benumbing  their  exhausted  Umbs, 
hardly  protected  by  scanty  and  ragged 
covering.  To  add  to  their  miseries, 
poor  Kiltback  was  taken  ill.  lie  had 
been  wounded  in  the  groin  by  a  bullet 
some  time  before,  and  the  ball  still 
remained.  The  wound,  aggravated  by 
walking  and  the  excessive  cold,  as- 
sumed an  ugly  appearance,  and  soon 
rendered  htm  incapable  of  sustained 
exertion,  all  motion  even  being  at- 
tended with  intolerable  pain.  La 
Bonte  had  made  a  shanty  for  his 
suffering  companion,  and  spread  a  soft 
bed  of  pine  branches  for  him,  by  the 
side  of  a  small  creek  at  the  point 
where  it  came  out  of  the  monntain 
and  followed  its  course  through  a  UtUe 
prairie.  They  had  been  three  days 
without  other  food  than  a  piece  of 
parfleche,  which  had  formed  the  back 
of  La  Bonte's  bullet*  poach,  and  whicli, 
after  soaking  in  the  creek,  they  eagerly 
devoured.  Killbuck  was  unable  to 
move,  and  sinking  fast  from  exhaus- 
tion. His  companion  had  hunted 
from  morning  till  night,  as  well  as  his 
failing  strength  would  allow  him,  but 
had  not  seen  the  traces  of  any  kind  of 
game^  with  the  exception  of  some  old 
buffalo  tracks,  made  apparently  months 
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befOTc  by  a  band  of  kruUft  croadiog  the 
monutalii. 
The  uiorosfig  of  tbe  fourth  day  La. 
as  iisaal^  rose  at  dajbraak 
hiS  blASiket.  and  was  pfoceedlog 
qdUck:!  ^\  lio  fire  during  his 

CO  w  1 1  ^%  when  KlUbuck 

to  Uuii,  mm  111  aa  almost  ioar- 
iietdata  voice  derilnBdiiioi  txi  aeat  him- 
self by  Ijis  side. 

'^  Boy,"  he  said^  '*  tbie  old  has  fieeU 

like  goLU^  ondar,  atid  tbtit  afora  [xmg. 

Yoa're  stoat  yet,  and  if  thar  was  loeat 

idy,  you'd  oome  round  Biick.  Now, 

y,  111  be  imdar^  as  I  said,  afore 

y  bourSf   and  if  you  dou^t  raise 

leat  yoa*U  be  in  the  same  fix-     I 

iver  eat   dead  meat*  myself,   and 

uldti't  Ask  DO  one  to  do  it  neitfafir ;, 

it  meat  fail'  killed  is  meiU  any  way; 

boy,  put  your  knife  in  thU  old 

r'a  lights,  and  help  youFself.  It's 

poor  boll/  I  kuoi^^  but  maybe  it'll 

U>  keep  life  in;    and   along   the 

Uiar*8  meat  yet,  and  majbe  my 

hump  ribe  baa  picking  on  ^ein/* 

'  You're  a  good  old  hos^"  answeredj 

Bonto,  '^  but  ttdA  child  ain't  tumtd 

or  yet." 

buck  then  begged  his  ccmipsiiioii 
le^ve  him  to  liia  fate,  and  itme 
lumaelf  to  reftok  noit ;  bat  tbta  alter- 
native  La  Boote  likewise  gSDeioaaly 
t^aftned,  and  faintly  endeavonriDg  to 
the  ^ck  man,  left  him  once 
to  look  fur  game.  ELe  waa  ao 
that  he  felt  dilllcalty  in  aup* 
pMilDig  bimaelf,  and  knowing  how 
Mtta  w^tdd  be  bia  attempta  to  bunt, 
lie  aalliod  from  the  camp  convinced 
tkat  a  few  hours  more  wooid  see  the 
of  him. 
He  had  scarcely  raised  hia  ejres, 
n,  hardiy  crediting  his  aensaap  ha 
wiLbtji  a  few  hundred  yards  of 
an  old  bull,  worn  with  age,  lying 
the   prairie.      Two  wolves   were 
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na  it  was,  he  could  hardly  have  fol- 
lowed it,  and,  knowing  that  his  own 
and  companion's  life  hang  upon  the 
success  of  hh  shot,  he  scarcely  had 
strength  to  raise  his  ritlo.  By  dint 
of  extraordinary  exertioh  '  ih?- 
cautions,  which  were  totsk  ■.■a~ 

sary,  tor  the  poor  old  buli  mm  nut  a 
move  in  him,  the  hunter  approached 
within  shot.  Lying  upon  tbe*grouod| 
he  took  a  long  steady  atm^  and  fired« 
The  bud'alo  raised  its  matted  head, 
toiaed  it  wildly  for  an  Instant,  and, 
alx«tching  out  its  limbs  convulsively, 
turned  over  on  its  side  and  was  dead« 

Kjllbuuk  heuixl  the  shot,  and  crawl* 
ing  from  under  the  tittle  shanty  which 
covered  hii»  bed,  saw,  to  his  astonish- 
meut,  La  Bout4^  in  tho  iict  of  butcher* 
ing  a.  bnJfaio  within  two  hundred  yards 
of  camp,  "  Hurra w  tbr  youl"  he 
faintly  exclaimed  ;  and  exhausted  by 
the  exertion  he  had  used,  aud  perhaps 
by  the  excitement  of  an  auticipated 
feaat,  fell  back  and  fainted. 

However,  the  killing  was  the  eaaiesi 
matter^  for  when  the  hngc  citrraw  lay 
dead  npon  the  ground,  atn*  hunter  had 
liardly  strength  to  drive  tho  blade  of 
bis  knife  through  the  toogli  hide  of  the 
old  patriarch.  Then  having  cut  olf 
aa  ninch  of  che  meat  as  he  could  carry, 
eating  the  while  sundry  poitiona 
of  the  liver,  which  ho  dipped  in  the 
gmii- bladder  by  way  of  relish,  La 
Bonte  cast  a  wistful  look  npon  the 
half- starved  wolves*  who  now  loped 
round  and  round,  licking  their  ehopSi 
only  waiting  until  his  bat  k  was  tonied 
to  tail  to  with  appetite  equal  to  his 
own,  and  ciipahilitiiM  of  dwall(»wing 
and  di  far  aupevior.    Lji  Bontv 

looke  iifflilo,  and  tben  at  the 

wolves,  u^vrnrd  bts  rifle  and  shot  one 
dead;  aj» wltiota  tlie  survivor  scaiiipcred 
off  withonc  delay. 

Arriviod  ml  camp,  pack  tug  in  a 
tqlerftble  loud  of  the  b<wt  i>u)t  of  tlie 
animal — for  liuiigur  lent  ^  ill 

— Im  lonnd  iniur  Ktllbttck  uig 

bftok,  deaf  to  time,  nnd  to  nU  appear* 
aoce  9one  utid^r.  Having  no  s«l* 
voUfilo  or  via.  igrrttr  at.  hnnd.  La 
Boutc  tUppi'd  n  lump  of  raw  floecO 
into  htH  park* tit's  fuci.\  Hud  ihi^  io* 
8t»nth  ntvivi-d  hhii.  Thmi  tjdiiug  tho 
8ick  man  s   ^IiouIcUt,   Iiit   rai^i^l    bim 
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vited,  in  kindly  accents^  ^^  the  old  bos 
to  feed,"  throsting  at  th&  same  time  a 
tolerable  slica  of  Hirer  intoilua  hand, 
which  the  patient  looked  9L  wistfiilij 
and  vagoely  for  a  few  short  momentSt 
and  then  greedily  devonied.  It  was 
nightfall  by  the  time  that  La  Bont^ 
assisted  by  many  intenrala  of  hard 
eating,  padded  in  tiie  last  of  the  meaft,. 
which  formed  a  goodly  piia  avoond 
the  fire. 

*^'  Poor  bnll''  it  was  in  all  eonadenae : 
the  labour  of  chewing  a  monthfal  of 
the  ^^  tender  loin"  was  equal  to  a  hard 
day's  hunt ;  but  to  thea^  poor  starred 
fellows^  it  a)^[>eared  the  ncfaest  of 
meat.  They  stiil  pseaewAd  a  small 
tin  pot,  and  In  tins,  by  stnees  of  eter- 
Dal  boiling,  La  Bont^  oantnYed  to 
make  some  strong  sonp^  which  soon 
restored  his  sick  companion  to  marchr 
ing  order.  For  hlmMl^  aa  aooni  aa  a 
good  meal  had  fillbdi  him^  he  was 
strong  as  ever^  and  ^npbyed  faimself 
in  drying  the  nmatnder  of  the  meat 
iat  6itnre  use^  Even  the  wolf^bon(^ 
as  he  was,  was  conyerted  Into  meaa, 
audi  rationed  them  sereral  day  Sw  Wia- 
ter,^  however,  had  set  in  widi  such 
sevedl7,  and  KiUbnck  was  still  so 
weak,  that  La  Bont^  determined  to 
remain  in  his  present  positian  until 
sprhig,  aa  he  now  ficmnd  tiiat  buffklo 
freqnentiy  yisited  the  vaUey^  aa  It 
was  more  bare  of  snow  than  the  low- 
lands, and  affoDded  tiiem  better  pas- 
ture ;  and  one  morning  he  had  tiie 
sadsfaotion  of  seeing  a  band  of  seyen- 
teen  bolls  within,  long  rifle-shot  of  tiie 
^amp,  out  of  which  four  of  the  fattest 
were  soon  laid  low  by  his  rifle. 

They  still  had  hard  tunes  before 
them,  for  towards  coring  the  bnffiyo 
again  disappeared ;  tiie  greater  part  of 
their  meai;  had  been  spoiled^  owing  to 
there  not  bein^  suffident  sun  to  dry  it 
thoroughly ;  and  when  th^  resumed 
their  joomey  they  had  nothing  to  carry 
with  them,  and  had  a  desert  before 
them  without  game  of  any  kind.  We 
pass  over  what  they  suffered.  Mnnger, 
thirst,  and  Indians  assaulted  tiiem  at 
times,  and  many  miraculous  and  hair- 
breadth eseafws  they  had  from  snoh 


The  trail  to  Oregon,  followed  by 
tradera  and  emigrants,  crosses  the 
Boeky  Mountains  at  a  point  known  aa 
the  South  Pasa,^  where  a  break  in  Idie 
chain  occurs  eif  such  moderate  and 


gcadnal  elevation  as  to  permit  the 
passage  of  waggons  with  tolerable  fa- 
cility. The  Sweet  Water  Valley  mma 
nearly  to  the  point  where  the  dividing 
xidge  of  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic 
waters  throws  off  its  streams  to  their 
respective  oceans.  At  one  end  of  this 
valley,  and  situated  on  the  right  baodk 
of  t^  Sweet  Water,  a  huge  isolated 
mass  of  granitic  rock  rises  to  the 
hei^  of  three  hundred  feet,  abruptly 
from  the  plain.  On  the  smooth  and 
scavped  surface  presented  by  one  of 
its  sides,  am  rudely  carved  tiie  namea 
and  initials  of  traders,  trappers,  travel- 
lers and  emigrants,  who  have  hene  re* 
eorded  the  memorial  of  their  sojourn  in 
the  remote  wilderness  of  the  Far  West. 
Tha£ace  of  the  rock  is  covered  with 
namea  fiuniiiar  to  the  mountaineers  as 
those  of  the  most  renowned  of  their 
hardy  brotherhood;  while  others  again 
occur,  better  known  to  the  science  and 
Uteratnre  of  the  Old  World  than  to  the 
unlearned  trappers  of  the  Boeky 
Mountains.  The  huge  mass  is  a  well- 
known  landmark  to  the  Indians  and 
mountaineers ;  and  travelleni  and  emi- 
grants, hail  it  aa  the  half-way  beacon 
between  the  frontiesa  of  the  United 
States  and  the  staM  distant  goal  of 
their  long  and  perilaas  journey. 

It  was  a  hot  soltry  day  In  Jnly. 
Not  a  broatk  of  air  xalieved  the  intense 
and  ofpressive  heat  of  the  atmosphere, 
unusual  here  where  pleasant  summer 
breeaea,  and  sometimea  stronger  gales, 
blow  over  the  elevated  pkuns  with  the 
regularity  oi  trade-winds.  The  sun, 
at  its  meridian  height,  struck  the  dry 
sandy  plain  and  pardied  the  drooping 
buffalo-grass  on  Ida  surfaoe,  and  ita 
rays,,  refracted  and  reverberating  from 
the*  heated  groandt  distorted  every 
object  seen  through  its  kirld  mediouL 
Stcagl^g  antelc^vleisnrely  crossing 
the  alining  prairie,  appeared  to 
be  gcacefuUly  iMving  in  nud-air; 
whilst  a  scattered  band  of  buffalo  buUa 
loomed  huge  and  indistinot  in  the 
vapoury  dlstanoe.  In  the  timbered 
valley  of  tdie  river  deer  and  elk  were 
standing  motionless  in  the  water, 
under  the  shade  of  the  overhanging 
eottonwooda,  seeking  a  respite  from 
tim  pecsevering  attadm  of  swarms  of 
horseflies  andmosquites ;  and  now  and 
tiien  the  \amj  splaah  was  heard,  aa 
they  teased  tibeir  anUeced  heads  into 
the  stream,  to  free  tikem  from  the 
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venomous  insects  that  buzzed  inces- 
santly about  them.  But  in  the  sandy 
prairie,  beetles  of  an  enormous  size 
were  rolling  in  every  direction  huge 
balls  of  earth,  pushing  them  with  their 
hind  legs  with  comical  perseverance ; 
cameleons  darted  about,  assimila- 
ting the  hue  of  their  grotesque  bodies 
with  the  colour  of  the  sand :  groups 
of  prairie-dog  houses  were  seen, 
each  with  its  inmate  barking  lustily 
on  the  roof;  whilst  under  cover  of 
nearly  every  bush  of  sage  or  cactus 
a  rattlesnake  lay  glittering  in  lazy 
coil.  Tantalising  the  parched  sight, 
the  neighbouring  peaks  of  the  lofty 
Wind  River  Mountains  glittered  in  a 
mantle  of  sparkling  snow,  whilst  Sweet 
Water  Mountain,  capped  in  cloud, 
looked  gray  and  cool,  in  striking  con- 
trast to  the  burned  up  plains  which 
lay  basking  at  its  foot. 

Resting  their  backs  against  the 
rock,  (on  which,  we  have  said,  are 
now  carved  the  names  of  many  tra- 
vellers,) and  defended  from  the  power- 
ful rays  of  the  sun  by  its  precipitous 
sides,  two  white  men  quietly  slept. 
They  were  gaunt  and  lantern-jawed, 
and  clothed  in  tattered  buckskin. 
Each  held  a  rifle  across  his  knees, 
but — strange  sight  in  this  country 
— one  had  its  pan  thrown  open, 
which  was  rust-eaten  and  contained 
no  priming;  the  other's  hammer 
was  without  a  flint.  Their  faces 
were  as  if  covered  with  mahogany- 
coloured  parchment ;  their  eyes  were 
sunken ;  and  as  their  jaws  fell  listlessly 
on  their  breasts,  their  cheeks  were  hol- 
low, with  the  bones  nearly  protruding 
from  the  skin.  One  was  in  the  prime 
of  manhood,  with  handsome  features ; 
the  other,  considerably  past  the  mid- 
dle age,  was  stark  and  stem.  Months 
of  dire  privation  had  brought  them  to 
this  pass.  The  elder  of  the  two 
was  Killbuck,  of  mountain  fame ;  the 
other  hight  La  Bont^. 

The  former  opened  his  eyes,  and 
saw  the  bufiulo  feeding  on  the  plain. 
"  Ho,  boy,"  he  said,  touching  his  com- 
panion, ^*  thar's  meat  a-runnin." 

La  Bont^  looked  in  the  direction  the 
other  pointed,  stood  up,  and  hitching 
round  his  pouch  and  powder-horn,  drew 
the  stopper  from  the  latter  with  his 
teeth,  and  placing  the  mouth  in  the 
palm  of  his  left  hand,  turned  the  horn 
up  and  shook  it. 
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"Not  a  grain,"  he  said — "not  a 
grain,  old  hos." 

"Wagh!"  exclaimed  the  other, 
"  we'll  have  to  eat  afore  long,"  and 
rising,  walked  into  the  praiirie.  He 
had  hardly  stepped  two  paces,  when, 
passing  close  to  a  sage  bush,  a  rattle* 
snake  whizzed  a  note  of  warning  with 
its  tail.  Killbuck  grinned,  and  taking 
the  wiping-stick  from  his  rifle-barrel, 
tapped  the  snake  on  the  head,  and, 
taking  it  by  the  tail,  threw  it  to  La 
Bonte,  saying,  "  hyar's  meat,  any 
how."  The  old  fellow  followed  up  his 
success  by  slaying  half-a-dozen  more, 
and  brought  them  in  skewered  through 
the  head  on  his  wipmg- stick.  A  fire 
was  soon  kindled,  and  the  snakes  aa 
soon  roasting  before  it ;  when  LaBont^,. 
who  sat  looking  at  the  buffalo  which 
fed  close  to  the  rock,  suddenly  saw 
them  raise  their  heads,'snuff  the  air,  and 
scamper  towards  him.  A  few  minates 
afterwards  a  huge  shapeless  body  loom- 
ed in  the  refracted  air,  approaching- 
the  spot  where  the  buffalo  had  beeik 
grazing.  The  hunters  looked  at  it  and 
then  at  each  other,  and  ejaculated 
"  Wagh !  "  Presently  a  long  white 
mass  showed  more  distinctly,  rollowed 
by  another,  and  before  each  was  a 
string  of  animals. 

"Waggons,  by  hos  and  beaver  I 
Hurrah  for  Conostoga!"  exclaimed 
the  trappers  in  a  breath,  as  they  now 
observed  two  white- tilted  waggons, 
drawn  by  several  purs  of  mules,  ap- 
proaching the  very  spot  where  they 
sat.  Several  mounted  men  were  riding 
about  the  waggons,  and  two  on  horse- 
back, in  advance  of  all,  were  approach- 
ing the  rock,  when  they  observed  the 
smoke  curling  from  the  hunters'  fire. 
They  halted  at  sight  of  this,  and  one 
of  the  two,  drawing  a  long  instrument 
i^om  a  case,  which  Killbuck  voted  a 
rifle,  directed  it  towards  them  for  a 
moment,  and  then,  lowering  it,  again 
moved  forward. 

As  they  drew  near,  the  two  poor 
trappers,  although  half-dead  with* 
joy,  still  retained  their  seats  with 
Indian  gravity  and  immobility  of  fea- 
ture, turning  now  and  then  the  crack- 
ling snakes  which  lay  on  the  embers* 
of  the  fire.  The  two  strangers  ap- 
proached. One,  a  man  of  some  fifty' 
years  of  age,  of  middle  height  and 
stoatly  built,  was  clad  in  a  white 
shooting-jacket,  of  cut  unknown  ior 
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moantain  tailodog,  and  a  pair  of 
trousers  of  the  well- known  material 
called  ^'shepherd's  plaid;"  n  broad- 
ibrimmed  Pauam^  shadiMl  bLs  face, 
rhich  was  ruddy   with   health   aud 

terclse ;  a  belt  round  the  wabt  sup* 
ported  a  handsome  bowie-knife,  and 
a  double-barrelled  fowling -piece  wag 
*ftin<7  across  his  shoulder. 

His  companion  was  likewise  dressed 
in  a  light  shooting-jacket,  of  many 
pockets  and  dandj  cut,  rode  on  an 
Encjliah  saddle  and  in  Ifoots,  and  was 
armtid  with  a  superb  double  ritie, 
glossy  from  the  case,  and  bearing  few 
marks  of  use  or  service.  He  was  a 
tall,  fine-looking  fellow  of  thirty,  with 
light  hair  and  complexion  j  a  scrupu- 
lous beard  and  mustache;  a  wide- 
awake bat,  with  a  short  pipe  stuck  In 
i^the  band,  but  not  very  black  with 
^  ttoko;  an  elaborate  powder-horn 
n&ver  his  shoulder,  with  a  Cairngorm 
In  the  butt  as  large  as  a  plate ;  a  blue 
_ handkerchief  tied  round  his  throat  in 
k  bailor's  knot,  and  the  collar  of  his 
kirt  turned  carefully  over  it.  He 
had,  moreover,  a  tolerable  idea  of  his 
very  correct  appearance,  and  wore 
Woodstock  gloves. 

The  trappers  looked  at  them  from 
head  to  foot,  and  the  more  they  looked 
the  leaa  could  they  make  them  oot. 

**  H— r'  exclaimed  La  Bont<5  em- 
phatically. 

This  beats  grainin*  bull -hide 

ck,"    broke  from  KlUbnck  as  the 

angers  reined  up  at  the  fire,  the 
younger  dismounting,  and  staring  with 
wonder  at  the  weather-beaten  trap- 
pers. 

"Wen,  my  men,  how  arc  yon?** 
he  rattled  out.  "Any  game  here? 
By  Jove  1"  he  suddenly  exclaimed, 
seizing  his  rifle,  as  at  that  moment  a 
large  boazard,  the  most  unclean  of 
birds,  flew  into  the  topmost  branch  of 
a  C4:)ttonwood,  and  sat,  a  tempting 
shot.  **  By  Jove,  there's  a  chance  i" 
cried  the  mighty  hunter;  and,  bend* 
^dxtg  low,  started  off  to  approach  the 
_  awary  blid  in  the  most  Jip proved 
"fchion  of  northern  deer- stalkers.  The 
blizzard  sat  quietly,  and  now  and  then 
stretched  its  neck  to  gaze  upon  tlie 
advancing  sportsman,  who  on  sncb 
occasions  threw  himself  tiat  on  the 
ground,  and  remained  motionless,  in 
dread  of  alarming  the  biid.  It  was 
worth  while  to  look  at  the  conute* 
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nance  of  old  Ktllbuck,  as  he  watched 
ff  -  V  *=  '  of  tht!  '•  bourgeois"  hunicr, 
I  it.  ai  first  that  the  dandy 

j.,.u.^..M  l<;id  really  dlscov  •'-  '  —me 
in  the  bottom,  and  was  ^  ih 

thiit  there  wjis  a  chance  ui  .,...  ^-iug 
meat;  but  when  ho  understood  the 
object  of  such  manteuvres,  and  «aw 
the  fjuarry  the  hunter  was  so  care- 
fully approaching,  his  mouth  grinned 
from  ear  to  ear,  and,  tmuin^'  to  La 
BonttS  he  said,  *^  Wagh !  Ar'^  some — 
he  is  !*' 

Nothing  doubting,  however,  the 
stfiingcr  approached  the  tree  on  which 
the  bird  was  eitting,  and,  getting  well 
under  it,  raiaed  his  rille  aud  fire<L 
Down  tnmbled  the  bird;  aud  the^ue- 
ceissM  hunter,  with  a  toud  shout, 
roshed  frantically  towards  it,  and  boro 
it  in  triumph  to  H'^>  - m^n,  earning  the 
most  sovereign  roui  the  two 

trappers  by  tht  :    l  _      ijtut. 

The  other  stranger  was  a  quieter 
character.  He,  too,  smiled  as  ho 
witnessed  the  exultation  of  hla 
younger  companion,  (whose  horse, 
by  the  way,  was  scampering  about 
the  plain,)  and  spoke  kindly  to 
the  monntaiueers,  whose  appearanoe 
was  clear  evidence  of  the  snfferings 
they  had  endured.  Tlie  snakes  by 
this  time  were  cooked,  and  the  trap* 
pers  gave  their  now  acquaintances  the 
never-failing  invitation  to  *'flit  and 
eat.'*  When  the  latter^  however,  un- 
derstood what  the  viands  were,  their 
looks  expressed  the  horror  aud  disgiwt 
they  felt, 

"  Good  God  !"  exclaimed  the  elder, 
"  yon  surely  cannot  eat  ench  disgust- 
ing food  T^ 

**  This  niggnr  doesn^t  savy  what 
diagnstin  is/'  gniflly  answered  Eill-> 
buck;  *^but  them  as  carries  empty 
paunch  three  day9  an'  more,  is  glad 
to  get  *  snake-meat/  Vm  thinking 

"  What  1  you^'e  no  ammunition, 
tbenr 

**  WeU,  wo  haven't." 

'*Wait  till  the  waggons  acme  up, 
and  throw  away  that  abominable 
stuflf,  and  you  shall  have  something 
better,  I  promise,"  said  the  elder  of 
the  strangers. 

•'  Yes,"  continued  the  younger, 
*•  some  hot  pre^i*ved  soup,  hotch- 
potch, and  a  glass  of  porter,  will  do 
yon  good." 

The  trappers  looked  at  the  speaker, 
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who  was  talking  Greek  (to  them.) 
They  thought  the  bourgeois  were 
making  fan,  and  did  not  half  like  it, 
so  answered  simply,  "  Wagh  !  h— 's 
fhU  of  hosh-posh  and  porter." 

Two  large  waggons  presently  came 
np,  escorted  by  some  eight  or  ten  stout 
Missonrians.  Sublette  was  amongst 
the  number,  well  known  as  a  momi- 
tain  trader,  and  under  whose  guidance 
the  present  party,  which  formed  a 
pleasure  expedition  at  the  expense  of 
a  Scotch  sportsman,  was  leisurely 
making  its  way  across  the  mountains 
to  the  Columbia.  As  several  moun- 
taineeni  were  in  company,  KUlbuck 
and  La  Bont^  recognised  more  than 
one  Mend,  and  the  fimner  and  Sublette 
were  old  compaSeros.  As  soon  as  the 
animals  were  unhitched,  and  camp 
formed  on  the  banks  of  the  creek,  a 
black  cook  set  about  preparing  a  meal. 
Our  two  trapping  friends  looked  on 
with  astonishment  as  the  sable  func- 
tionary drew  from  the  waggon  the 
different  articles  he  required  to  furnish 
forth  a  feed.  Hams,  tongues,  tins  of 
preserved  meats,  bottles  of  pickles,  of 
porter,  brandy,  coffee,  sugar,  flour, 
were  tumbled  promiscuously  on  the 
prairie ;  whilst  pots  and  pans,  knives, 
ibrks,  spoons,  plates,  &c.  &c.  displayed 
their  unfamiliar  fsices  to  the  moun- 
taineers. "  Hosh-posh  and  porter " 
did  not  now  appear  such  Utopian 
articles  as  they  had  first  imagined; 
but  no  one  can  understand  the  relish, 
but  those  who  have  fared  for  years 
on  simple  meat  and  water,  with  which 
they  accepted  the  invitation  of  the 
Capen  (as  they  called  the  Scotchman,) 
to  **  take  a  horn  of  liquor."  Killbuck 
and  La  Bont<^  sat  in  the  same  position 
as  when  we  first  surprised  them  asleep 
under  the  shadow  of  Independence 
Rock,  regarding  the  profuse  display  of 
comestibles  with  scarce-believing  eyes, 
and  childishly  helpless  by  the  novelty 
of  the  scene.  Each  took  the  proffered 
half-pint  cup,  filled  to  the  brim  with 
excellent  brandy — (no  tee-totallers 
they !)— looked  once  at  the  amber- 
coloured  surface,  and  with  the  usual 
mountain  pledge  of  "here's  luck  I" 
tossed  off  the  grateful  liquor  at  a 
breath.  This  prepared  them  in  some 
measure  for  what  was  yet  in  store  for 
them.  The  Scotchman  bestirred  the 
cook  in  his  work,  and  soon  sundry 
steaming  pots  were  lifted  fhnn  the 


fire,  and  the  skillets  emptied  of  their 
bread — the  contents  (Kf  thd  former 
poured  in  large  fiat  pans,  while  pani- 
kins  were  filled  with  smoking  coffiee. 
The  two  trappers  needed  no  second 
invitation,  but,  seizing  each  a  panful 
of  steaming  stew,  drew  the  butch^ 
knives  from  their  belts,  and  fcdl  to 
lustily  —  the  hospitable  Scotchman 
plying  them  with  more  and  more,  and 
administering  corrective  noggins  of 
brandy  the  ^diile ;  until  at  last  they 
were  fain  to  cry  enough,  wiped  thehr 
knives  on  the  grass,  and  placed  them 
in  their  sheath — a  sign  that  hmnan 
nature  could  no  more.  How  can 
pen  describe  the  luxury  of  the  maxkB 
that  followed,  to  lips  which  had  not 
kissed  pipe  for  many  monfto,  and 
how  the  fragrant  honey-dew  frcnoi  Old 
Virginia  was  reHsbmgly  puflfod  I 

But  the  Scotchman's  bounty  did  not 
stop  here.  He  soon  elioited  from  tiie 
lips  of  the  hunters  the  narrative  of 
their  losses  and  privations,  and 
learned  tiiat  they  now,  without  am- 
nmnition  and  scarcely  clothed,  were 
on  their  way  to  Platte  Fort,  to  hire 
themselves  to  the  Indian  traders  in 
order  to  earn  another  outfit,  wherefidtii 
once  more  to  beti&e  themselves  tofheir 
perilous  employment  of  tripping. 
What  was  their  astonishment  to  see 
their  entertainer  presently  lay  out  upon 
the  ground  two  piles  of  goods,  each 
consisting  of  a  fbur-point  Mackinaw^ 
two  tin  canisters  of  powder,  with  cor- 
responding lead  and  fiints,  a  pair  of 
mocassins,  a  shirt,  and  suflldent  buck- 
skin to  make  a  pafa*  of  pantaloons ; 
and  how  much  the  more  was  the 
wonder  increased  when  two  excellent 
Indian  horses  were  presently  lassoed 
from  the  cavallada,  and  with  mountain 
saddle,  bridle,  and  lariats  complete, 
together  with  the  two  piles  of  goods 
described,  presented  to  them  "  on  the 
prairie"  or  *' gift-firee,"  bythekmd- 
hearted  stranger,  who  would  not  even 
listen  to  thai&s  for  the  most  timely 
and  invaluable  present. 

Once  more  equipped,  our  two  hun- 
ters, filled  with  good  brandy  and  fat 
buffolo  meat,  again  wended  on  their 
way ;  their  late  entertainers  conthiuing 
their  pleasure  trip  across  the  gap  of 
the  South  Pass,  intending  to  visit  the 
Great  Salt  Lake,  or  Timponogos,  of 
the  West.  The  former  were  bound 
for  the  North  Fork  of  the  Platte,  with 
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the  iBtention  of  joining  one  of  the 
nnmeroas  trapping  pafties  which  rsn* 
dezYons  at  the  Amerioim  For  Com- 
pany's post  on  that  branch  of  the  rirer. 
On  a  fork  of  Sweet  Water,  however, 
not  two  days  after  the  meeting  with 
the  Scotchman's  waggons,  th^  en- 
eomitered  a  band  of  a  doeen  moon- 
taineers,  mounted  on  fine  horses,  and 
well  anned  and  equipped,  travellmg 
along  without  the  usual  accompaoi- 
ment  of  a  mnlada  of  pack-animals, 
two  or  three  mules  alone  being  padded 
with  meat  and  spore  snmmnition. 
The  band  was  pioeeeding  at «  smart 
TUte,  the  horses  moving  with  the  fait 
peculiar  to  Ameidcan  Mdmals,  known 
as  ^^.paemg'*'*  or  *^  raekmg,^^  in  ibidiaa 
file — each  of  the  nountalneen  with  a 
long  heu9f  rifle  restipg  acrose  tbe 
horn  <^  his  saddle.  Amongst^  them 
our  two  friends  ireeegnised  Markhead, 
who  had  been  of  the  puW  dispersed 
montfae  before  by  the  Blackfeet  on 
one  of  the  head  streams  of  the  Yelhyw 
Stone,  wfaidi  event  iiad  been  the 
origm  of  the  dire  sufferings  of  Kill- 
buck  and  La  £ont^.  Markhead, 
after  running  tbe  gauntlet  of  numer- 
ous Indians,  tinwngh  the  midst  of 
whose  country  he  passed  with  lus 
usual  temerity  and  ntter  disregard 
to  danger,  sufiecing  hunger,  tldrst, 
and  cold — those  eveiy-d^y  CKperi- 
ences  of  mountain  lifb^-^iadled  witii 
balk^  but  with  three  scalps  bang- 
ing torn  his  belt,  made  his  way 
to  a  rendezvous  on  Bear  River,  whence 
he  struck  out  for  the  Platte  in  earfy 
spring,  in  time  to  join  tiie  band  he 
now  accompanied,  who  were  on  a 
horse^steaUng  expedition  to  the  Mis- 
sions of  Upper  California.  Little 
persuasion  did  either  Ejllbuok  or  La 
Bont^  require  to  join  the  sturdy  firee- 
booters.  In  five  minutes  they  had 
gone  ^*  files-about,"  and  at  sundown 
were  camping  on  the  well-timbered 
bottom  of  ''  Little  Sandy,"  feasting 
once  more  on  delicate  humx>-rib  and 
tender  loin. 

For  CaliAmna,  ho ! 

Fourteen  good  rifles  in  the  hands  of 
fourteen  mountain  men,  stout  and  true, 
on  fourteen  strong  horses,  of  true  In- 
dian blood  and  training^-fourteen  cool 
heads,  with  fourteen  pairs  of  keen 
eyes  in  them,  each  head  crafty  as  an 
Indian^s,  dh!«cting  a  ligbt  arm  strong 
as  steel,  and  a  lieart  as  brave  as 
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grizsty  bear's.  Before  them  a  thou- 
sand miles  of  dreary  desert  or  wilder- 
ness, overrun  by  hostile  savages, 
tiiirsting  for  the  white  man's  blood ; 
famine  and  drought,  the  arrows  of 
wily  hordes  of  Indians— and,  these 
dangers  past,  the  invasion  of  the 
civilised  settlements  of  whites,  the 
least  numerous  of  wiiieh  contained  ten 
times  their  number  of  armed  and 
"bitter  enemies, — ^^the  sudden  swoop 
upon  their  countless  lierds  of  mules 
and  hones,  the  fleroe  attack  and 
bloody  slanflliter; — such  were  the  con- 
aequences  of  the  escpedition  these  bold 
monntaineere  were  now  engaged  in. 
Fourteen  lives  of  any  ftmrteen  enemies 
who  would  be  nish  enough  to  stay 
them,  were,  any  di^  yon  wiQ,  carried 
in  the  rifle  barrels  of  these  stout  fel- 
lows ;  who,  in  all -^e  proud  conscious- 
ness of  tiieir  physioal  qualities, 
neitlier  thought,  nor  cared  to  think, 
of  future  perils ;  and  rode  merrily 
on  thefa*  way,  rejoicing  in  the  dangers 
they  must  necessarily  meet.  Never 
a  more  daring  1>and  crossed  the 
mountains;  a  more  tiian  ordinary 
want  of  caution  characterised  theh- 
march,  and  dangers  were  recklessly 
and  needlessly  invited,  whidi  even 
the  older  and  more  cold-blooded 
mountaineers  seemed  not  to  care  to 
avoid.  They  had,  each  and  all,  many 
a  debt  to  piy  the  marauding  Indians. 
Grudges  for  many  privations,  for 
wounds  and  loss  of  comrades,  rankled 
in  their  breasts ;  and  not  one  but  had 
sufiered  more  or  less  in  property  and 
person  at  the  hands  of  the  savages, 
within  a  fbw  short  months.  Threats  of 
vengeance  on  every  Redskin  they  met 
were  loud  and  deep ;  and  the  wild  war- 
songs  round  their  nightly  camp-fires, 
and  grotesque  scalp-dances,  borrowed 
from  the  Lidians,  proved  to  the  ini- 
tiated that  they  were,  one  and  all, 
"  half-fh)ze  for  hair."  Soon  after 
Killbuck  and  La  Bont^  joined  them, 
they  one  day  suddenly  surprised  a 
band  of  twenty  Sioux,  scattered  on 
a  small  prairie  and  butchering  some 
buffalo  they  had  just  killed.  Be- 
fore they  could  escape,  the  whites 
were  upon  thorn  with  loud  shouts, 
and  in  three  minutes  the  scalps  of 
deven  were  dangling  from  their  sad- 
dle-horns. 

StruggliiB^  up  mountains,  slipping 
down  preoipioes,  dashing  over  prahries 
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wblch  rcsoiiuilcd  witli   their   ludian 
_ong¥i^  charging  the  Indians  wherever 
)thcy  met  them,  and  without  regaid  to 
|heir  ntimbers ;  frighteniug  with  their 
lusty  war-whoopa  the  miserable  Dig- 
gers, who  were  not  imtreqaently  sur- 
j»rised  while  gathering   roots  in  the 
^  mountain  yilains^  and  who^  scrambling 
tip  the  rocks  and  concealing  themselves, 
like  sage  rabbits,  in  holes  and  cornerSi 
peered,  chattering  with  fear,  as  the  wild 
Dd  noisy  troop  rode  by.  Scarce  draw- 
ing rein,  they  passed  rapidly  the  beads 
•of  Green  and  Grand  Rivera,  through 
ha,  oouutry    abounding  in  game    and 
in  excellent  pasture ;  encountering  in 
I  the  upland    valleys,  through    which 
t  meandered  the  well-timbered  creeks  on 
I  which  they  made  their  daily  camps, 
Ijuanj  abaml  of  Yutabs,  tlirough  whom 
llbey  dadhed  at  random^  caring  not 
[whether  they  were  friemls  or  foes. 
I  Passing  many  other  heads  of  stream?, 
[ihey  strnck  at  last  the  edge  of  the 
deaert,  lying  along  the    south-east- 
ern base    of  the  Great  Salt   Lake, 
and  which  extends  in  almost  unbroken 
sterility  to  the  foot  of  the  range  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada — a  mountaiii  chain, 
capped   with    perpetual    snow,    that 
bounds  the  northern  extremity  of  a 
singular  tract  of  country,  walled  by 
mountains  and  utterly  deaert,  whose 
«alt    lagoons    and     lakes^    although 
fed  by  many  streams,  iind  no  outlet 
to  the  ocean,  but  are  absorbed  tn  the 
k  spongy  soil  or  thirsty  sand,  which 
^  characterise  the  difierent  portions  of 
this  deserted  tract.    In  the  *'  Grand 
Basin,"  it  is  i^eported,  neither  human 
nor  animal  life  can  be  supported.   No 
oases  cheer  the  wanderer  in  the  un- 
broken solitude  of  the  vast  wilderness. 
More  than  once  the  lone  trapper  has 
penetrated,    with    hardy    enterprise, 
into   the  salt  pUIna  of   the  basin  ; 
but  no  signs  of  bearer  or  fur- bearing 
animal  rewarded  the  attempt.     The 
ground  is  scantily  covered  with  coarse 
unwholesome  graas  that  moles  and 
^liOFBes  refoBO  to  eat ;  and  the  water 
'^Uie  springs,  impregnated  with  the 
ities  of  the  soil  through  which  it 
percolates,    affords    but    nauseating 
draughts  to  the  thirsty  traveller, 

la  passing  from  the  more  fertile 
ttplanoB  to  the  lower  plains,  aa  they 
descended  the  streams,  the  timber 
on  their  banks  became  scarcer, 
and  the  groves  more  scattered.    Tbc 
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rich  buffalo  or  grama  grass  waa 
exchanged  for  a  coarser  species, 
on  which  the  hard-worked  animals 
soon  grew  poor  and  weak.  The 
thickets  of  plum  and  cherry,  of  box- 
alder  and  qaakiDg  asb,  which  had 
hitherto  fringed  the  creeks,  and  where 
the  deer  and  bear  loved  to  reaort^ — 
the  former  to  browse  on  the  leaves 
and  tender  shoots,  the  latter  to  devour 
the  fruit — now  entirely  disappeared, 
and  the  only  shmb  seen  was  the 
eternal  sage- bush,  which  flourishes 
every  where  in  the  wTstem  regions  in 
uncongenial  soils  where  other  vegeta- 
tion refuses  to  grow.  The  visible 
change  in  the  scenery  had  also  a 
sensible  effect  on  the  spirits  of  the 
mountaineers.  They  travelled  on  in 
silence  through  the  deserted  plains; 
the  hi-hi-hiya  of  their  Indian  chants 
was  no  longer  heard  enlivening  the 
line  of  march.  JSlore  than  once  a 
Digger  of  the  Pi-yutah  tribe  took  him- 
self and  hair,  in  safety,  from  their 
path,  and  almost  unnoticed;  but  aa 
they  advanced  they  became  more 
cautious  In  their  movements,  and 
testified,  by  the  vigilant  watch  they 
kept,  that  tbey  anticipated  hostile 
attacks  even  in  these  arid  w^astea, 
They  had  passed  without  molestation 
through  the  country  infested  by  the 
bolder  Indians.  The  mountain  Yutes, 
not  relishing  the  appearance  of  the 
hunters,  had  left  them  unmolested; 
but  tbey  were  now  entering  a  country 
inhabited  by  the  most  degraded  and 
abject  ofthe  western  tribes;  who,  never- 
theless, eversnffenng  from  the  extremi- 
ties of  hnnger,  have  their  brutish  wits 
sharpened  by  the  necessity  of  procur- 
ing food,  and  rarely  fail  to  Ic'^^  a  con- 
tribution of  rations,  of  horse  or  mule 
flesh,  on  the  passenger  in  their  iu- 
hofipitablc  country.  The  brutish 
cuuntng  and  animal  instinct  of 
these  wretches  is  such,  that  although 
arrant  cowfurds,  their  attacks  ore 
more  feared  than  those  of  bolder 
Indians.  These  people — called  tba 
Yamparicos  or  Root*  Diggers— are, 
nevertheless,  the  degenemte  descen- 
dants of  those  tribes  which  once 
overran  that  portion  of  the  con- 
tinent of  North  America  now  com- 
Srebended  within  the  boundaries  of 
lexico,  and  who  have  left  such 
startling  evidences  in  their  track  of  a 
comparatively  superior  state  of  civili- 
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sation.  They  now  form  an  outcast 
tribe  of  the  great  nation  of  the 
Apache,  which  extends  under  yarions 
names  from  the  Great  Salt  Lake  along 
the  table-lands  on  each  side  the 
Sierra  Mad  re  to  the  tropic  of  Cancer, 
where  they  merge  into  what  are 
called  the  Mexican  Indians.  The 
whole  of  this  nation  is  characterised 
by  most  abject  cowardice ;  and  they 
even  refnse  to  meet  the  helpless 
Mexicans  in  open  fight — nnlike  the 
Yutah  or  Camanche,  who  carry  bold 
and  open  warfare  into  the  territories 
of  their  civilised  enemy,  and  never 
shrink  from  hand  to  hand  encounter. 
The  Apaches  and  the  degenerate 
Diggers  pnrsue  a  cowardly  warfare, 
hiding  in  ambush,  and  shooting  the 
passer-by  with  arrows ;  or,  dashing 
upon  him  at  night  when  steeped  in 
sleep,  they  bury  their  arrow  to  the 
feather  in  his  heaving  breast.  As  the 
Mexicans  say,  *•*•  Sin  ventajaj  no  sa- 
ten;''  they  never  attack  without  odds. 
But  they  are  not  the  less  dangerous 
enemies  on  this  account ;  and  by  the 
small  bands  of  trappers  who  visit  their 
country,  they  are  the  more  dreaded 
by  reason  of  this  coward  and  wolfish 
system  of  warfare. 

To  provide  against  surprise,  there- 
fore, as  the  hunters  rode  along,  flank- 
ers were  extended  en  guerilla  on  each 
side,  mounting  the  high  points  to 
reconnoitre  the  country,  and  keeping 
a  sharp  look-out  for  the  Indian  sign. 
At  night  the  animals  were  securely 
hobbled,  and  a  horse- guard  posted 
round  them~a  service  of  great  dan- 
ger, as  the  stealthy  cat-like  Diggers 
are  often  known  to  steal  up  silently, 
under  cover  of  the  darkness,  towards 
the  sentinel,  shoot  him  with  their 
arrows,  and,  approaching  the  animals, 
cut  the  hobbles  and  drive  them  away 
unseen. 

One  night  they  encamped  on  a 
creek  where  was  but  little  of  the 
coarsest  pasture,  and  that  little  scat- 
tered here  and  there;  so  that  they 
were  compelled  to  allow  their  animals 
to  roam  farther  than  usual  from  camp 
in  search  of  food.  Four  of  the  hun- 
ters, however,  accompanied  them  to 
gaard  against  surprise;  whilst  but  half 
of  those  in  camp  laid  down  to  sleep, 
the  others,  with  rifles  in  their  hands, 
remaining  prepared  for  any  emer- 
gencies.  This  day  they  had  killed  one 
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of  their  two  pack-mules  for  food,  game 
not  having  been  met  with  for  several 
days ;  but  the  animal  was  so  poor, 
that  it  scarcely  aflbrded  more  than 
one  tolerable  meal  to  the  whole  party. 

A  short  time  before  the  dawn  of 
day  an  alarm  was  given ;  the  animals 
were  heard  to  snort  violently ;  a  loud 
shout  was  heard,  followed  by  the 
sharp  crack  of  a  rifle,  and  the  tramp 
of  galloping  horses  plainly  showed 
that  a  stampede  had  been  effected. 
The  whites  instantly  sprang  to  their 
arms,  and  rushed  in  the  direction 
of  the  sounds.  The  body  of  the 
cavallada,  however,  had  luckily  turn- 
ed, and,  being  headed  by  the  moun- 
taineers, were  surrounded  and  secured, 
with  the  loss  of  only  three,  which  had 
probably  been  mounted  by  the  In- 
dians. 

Day  breaking  soon  after,  one  of 
their  band  was  discovered  to  be 
missing ;  and  it  was  then  found  that 
a  man  who  had  been  standing  horse- 
guard  at  the  time  of  the  attack, 
had  not  come  into  camp  with  his 
companions.  At  that  moment  a  thin 
spiral  column  of  smoke  was  seen  to 
rise  from  the  banks  of  the  creek, 
telling  but  too  surely  the  fate  of  the 
missing  mountaineer.  It  was  the  signaK 
of  the  Indians  to  their  people  that  a 
^'  coup  '*  had  been  struck,  and  that  an 
enemy's  scalp  remained  in  their  trium- 
phant hands. 

"  H 1"  exclaimed  the  trappers  in 

a  breath ;  and  soon  imprecations  and 
threats  of  revenge,  loud  and  deep, 
were  showered  upon  the  heads  of  the 
treacherous  Indians.  Some  of  the 
party  rushed  to  the  spot  where  the 
guard  had  stood,  and  there  lay  the 
body  of  their  comrade,  pierced  with 
lance  and  an*ow,  the  scalp  gone, 
and  the  body  otherwise  mutilated 
in  a  barbarous  manner.  Five  were 
quickly  in  the  saddle,  mounted  up- 
on the  strongest  horses,,  and  flying 
along  the  track  of  the  Indians,  who 
had  made  off  towards  the  moun- 
tains with  their  prize  and  booty. 
We  will  not  follow  them  in  their  work 
of  bloody  vengeance,  save  by  say- 
ing that  they  followed  the  savages 
to  their  village,  into  which  they 
charged  headlong,  recovered  their 
stolen  horses,  and  returned  to  camp 
at  sundown  with  thirteen  scalps  dang- 
ling from   their  rifles,  in    payment 
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'  the  loss  of  their  aafoiiimate  com- 

tUt?ir  ftirther  advance,   linnger 
I.;.-.*  ^.....  their  daily  companions; 
npeUed  to  kiU  several 
'>  fur  r.Mil.  Ijut  wore 
'scmbja 
^  a  party 
riiiug  irom  au  excureion 
I  tlie  Califoruiau  settle- 
.  witli  a  tolerably  largo  band  of 
Our  hunters  met  this  band 
lone  fine  niortiing^  and  dashed  into  the 
f  midst  at  oiicc  5  half  a  dozen  Indians 
bit  the  dust,  and  twenty  horses  were 
turned  over  from  red  to  white  mas- 
tors  In  a8  many  seconds,  which  i*c- 
Lmouuted  thode  whose    animals  had 
i  eiit4m,  and  enabled  the  others  to 
ge  their  worn-out  steeds  for 
I  ones.    This  fortunate  event  was 
dered  a  coup^  and  the  event  was 
ated  by  the  slaughter  of  a  fat 
'  joitiig  horse,  which  famished  an  cx- 
oellent  supper  that  night— a  memor- 
able event  in  these  stai-vellng  re^ons. 
They  were  now  devouring   their 
boaes  and  mules  at  the  rate  of  one 
6Tery  alternate  day;  for,  so  poor  were 
tthe  aaimnis,  that  one  scareely  fur- 
inished  an  ample  meal  for  the  thirteen 
[hungry  hunters.      They  irere    once 
more  reduced  to  the  atumals  they 
rode  on  ;  and  after  a  fast  of  twenty- 
four  hours'  tloratiou,  were  debating  on 
"     of  drawing  lots  as  to 
rite  should  fill  the  kettle, 
lijiiissudd'^"V'  '■'■  -ired 
jf  peace  1  uff, 

4  a  dispOoWv ..  ...  filter 
the  prnpase  of  trading. 

I  iiiiinrnai  h,  ihp  v  ofTiired 
l>Ut 

I  that 

'  viUjage  was  a  long  way  off,  and 

bad  nothing  with  them  but  a 

1  portion  of  some  game  they  had 

kTlk*'1.      When    requested    to 

itf  hesitated,  but  the 

liuugry  and  angry 

lioment,  an  old  Indian 

MJer  his  blanket  several 
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flaps  of  portable  dried  meat  which 
he  dedaml  was  beards*  It  was  but 
a  small  ration  amongst  so  many;  bat, 
being  divided,  was  quickly  laid  upon 
the  fire  to  brolL  The  meat  was  stringy, 
and  of  whitish  colour,  altoirethcr  un- 
like any  flesh  the  t  xd  before 
eaten.  KlUbnck  ^^  t  to  dis- 
cover this.  He  had  been  quietly 
masticatuig  the  last  monthful  of  his 
portion,  the  stringiness  of  which  re- 
quired more  than  usual  dental  exer- 
tion, when  the  novelty  of  the  flaTonr 
struck  hmi  as  something  singtilar. 
Suddenly  his  jaw5  ceased  their  work, 
he  thought  a  moment,  took  the  morsel 
from  hh  mouth,  looked  at  it  intently, 
and  dashed  it  into  the  fire. 

*' Man -meat,  by  G — !"  he  cried 
OQt;  and  at  the  words  every  jaw 
stopped  work:  the  trappers  looked  at 
the  meat  and  each  other. 

*^rm  dog-gone  if  it  ain't  T*  died 
old  Walker,  looking  at  his  piecOt  "  w^d 
white  meat  at  that,  wagh  I  **  (and  re- 
port said  it  was  not  the  &'8t  time  he 
had  tasted  such  viands  ;)  and  the  con* 
viction  seizing  each  mijid,  every 
mouthful  was  quickly  spat  into  the 
fire,  and  the  ire  of  the  deceived  whites 
was  iustautly  turned  upon  the  lackloss 
providers  of  the  feaat.  They  saw  the 
storm  that  was  brewing,  and  without 
mor      ^  'ill  from  the  camp, 

and  f  J  luffs,  where,  i  mm- 

In  g  II 1  t'd  a  volley  of  a  rro  ws 

at  1  moimtaineere,  and  in- 

staii  '  ^(l 

H ' "  ^t'Tt  and  its  nomado 

pill'titcrn  .1 ..  ..^  length  passed;  the 
sandy  plaius  becani*  grass- covgred 
prairies ;  the  monstrons  oottouwood 
on  the  creeka  was  replaced  by  oak 
and  ash ;  the  surface  of  the  'conn* 
try  grew  more  ondtdatiiig,  and  less 
broken  an  into  callons  and  ravines ; 
elk  and  doer  leaped  in  the  bottoms, 
and  bands  of  antolopo  dotted  the 
plains,  with  occasional  troops  of  wild 
horses,  too  waiy  to  allow  the  ap- 
proach of  man.  On  the  banks  of  a  ' 
picturesque'   stream  ciilod   the  8an 


•  !fi   '  Tperfltfnn  to  r:\lTfomta,  en  a  sonaowbat  almUar  oocaaioa,  twa 

raou!  h  r  ft  St  Loub  Freftchinan  named 

Oo^\  v^^lng  the  ono  dGscrlhcil  ahovpi 

tna^'  '    njin  villagt  to  nwne  lema 

ftoh  un  who  ba4  b««ii  bakbered 

by  tL_  i„ —  . .„    -,^.-,   „_^  .„...^„,  .^.^.uiiig  to  easip  witii  Iheldrt 

animahi  and  a  ccmplc  of  propitiatory  mips* 
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Joaqaim,  the  party  halted  a  few  days 
to  recruit  themselves  and  animals, 
ftMsting  the  while  on  the  fattest  of 
yenison  and  other  game.  They  then 
stmck  to  the  south-east  for  two  days, 
until  they  reached  a  branch  of  the 
''  Las  Animas/*  a  clear  stream  running 
through  a  pretty  valley,  well  timbered 
and  abounding  in  game.  Here,  as 
they  wound  along  the  river-banks,  a 
horseman  suddenly  appeiffcd  upon 
the  bluff  above  them,  galloping  at  a 
ftirious  rate  along  the  edge.  His  dress 
approached  in  some  degree  to  civilised 
attire.  A  broad-brimmed  sombrero 
surmounted  his  swsurthy  face ;  a  colour- 
ed blanket,  through  a  slit  in  which  his 
head  was  thmst,  floated  in  the  air  from 
his  shoulders;  leathern  leggings  en- 
cased his  lower  limbs;  andnuffe spurs 
jingled  on  his  heels.  He  rode  m  a 
high-peaked  Mexican  saddle,  his  feet 
thrust  in  ponderous  stirrups,  and  in 
his  hand  swung  a  coil  of  ready  lasso, 
his  only  offensive  arm.  One  of  the 
trappers  knew  a  little  Spanish,  and 
instantly  hailed  him. 

"  Compadre,^'  he  shouted,  ''jt>or  onde 
vaP^  The  Califomian  reined  in  sud- 
denly, throwing  the  horse  he  rode  on 
its  very  haunches,  and  darting  down 
the  bluff,  galloped  unhesitatingly  into 
the  midst  of  the  hunters. 

'' Americanos P^  he  exclaimed  glan- 
cing at  them ;  and  contmued,  smiling — 
"  YcabaUos  quieren^por  eso  vienen  tan 
lejitos,  Jesus  ^  que  mala  (jentef^  "  It's 
horses  you  want,  and  for  this  you 
come  all  this  way.  Ali,  what  rogues 
you  are !" 

He  was  an  Indian,  employed  at  the 
Mission  of  San  Fernando,  distant  three 
days'  journey  from  their  present  posi- 
tion, and  was  now  searching  for  a 
band  of  horses  and  mules  which 
had  strayed.  San  Fernando,  it  ap- 
peared, had  once  before  been  visited 
by  a  party  of  mountain  free-traders, 
and  the  Indian  therefore  divined  the 
object  of  the  present  one.  He  was,  he 
told  them,  "  un  India ^  pero  mansito :" 
an  Indian,  bnt  a  tame  one  ;*  "  de  mas^ 
Christiano  ;^^  a*  Christian  moreover, 
(exhibiting  a  small  cross  which  hung 
round  his  neck.)  There  were  many 
people  about  the  mission,  he  said, 
who  knew  how  to  fight,  and  had 


plenty  of  arms;  and  there  were  enough 
to  "eat  up"  the  ''Americanos^  sin 
frijolesy^  without  beans,  as  he  face- 
tiously observed.  For  his  part,  how- 
ever, he  was  very  friendly  to  the 
Americanos;  he  had  once  met  a  man 
of  that  nation  who  was  a  good  sort  of 
fellow,  and  had  made  him  a  present  of 
tobacco,  of  which  he  was  particularly 
fond.  Finding  this  hint  did  not  take, 
he  said  that  the  horses  and  mules  be- 
longing to  the  mission  were  innumer- 
able— "  like  that,"  he  added,  sweepmg 
his  hand  to  all  points  of  the  compass 
over  the  plain,  to  intimate  that  they 
would  cover  that  extent ;  and  he  could 
point  ont  a  large  herd  grazing  nearer 
at  hand  than  the  mission,  and  guarded 
but  by  three  vaqueros.  Regaled  with 
yenison,  and  with  a  smoke  of  his 
coveted  tobacco,  he  rode  off,  and  made 
his  way  to  the  mission  without  delay ; 
conveying  the  startling  intelligence 
that  a  thousand  Americans  were  upon 
them. 

The  next  mommg  the  thirteen 
doughty  mountaineers  quietly  resumed 
their  journey,  moving  leisurely  along 
towards  the  object  of  their  expedition. 

It  ^vill  not  be  out  of  place  here  to 
digress  a  little,  in  order  to  describe  the 
singular  features  of  the  establishments 
formed  in  those  remote  regions  by 
the  Catholic  church,  as  nuclei  round 
which  to  concentrate  the  wandering 
tribes  that  inhabit  the  country,  with 
a  view  to  give  them  the  benefit  of 
civilised  example,  and  to  wean  them 
from  their  restless  nomadic  habits. 

The  establishment  of  missions  in 
Upper  California  is  coeval  with  the 
firet  settlement  of  Southern  Mexico. 
No  sooner  had  Spanish  rule  taken  a 
firm  foothold  in  the  Aztec  empire,  than 
the  avowed  primary  object  of  the 
military  expedition  began  to  be  carried 
into  effect,  "To  save  the  souls"  of 
the  savage  and  barbarous  subjects  ai 
their  most  Catholic  majesties  was  ever 
inculcated  upon  the  governors  of  tho 
conquered  country  as  the  grand  object 
to  be  sought  after,  as  soon  as  tranquil- 
lity was  partially  restored  by  the  sub- 
mission of  the  Mexicans;  and  the 
cross,  the  sacred  emblem  of  the  Ca- 
tholic faith,  was  to  be  upraised  in  tho 
remotest  comers  of  the  country,  and 


*  The  MexiMtis  call  the  Indians  living  near  the  Miosions  and  engaged  in  agricnl- 
timj  mmtoh  oif  taaiiif^  (ame. 
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the  natives  instructed  and  compelled 
to  worship  it,  in  lieu  of  the  grotesque 
images  of  their  own  idolatrous  religion. 

To  carry  into  effect  these  orthodox 
instructions,  troops  of  pious  priests, 
of  friars  and  monks  of  every  order,  and 
even  of  saintly  nuns,  followed  in  the 
wake  of  the  victorious  armies  of  Cor- 
tez ;  and  girdingup  their  loins  with  zeal- 
ous fervour  and  enthusiasm,  and  with 
an  enterprise  and  hardihood  worthy  of 
buccaneers,  they  pushed  their  adventu- 
rous way  far  into  the  bowels  of  the 
land,  preaching  devoutly  and  with 
commendable  perseverance  to  savages 
who  did  not  understand  a  syllable  of 
what  they  so  eloquently  discoursed; 
and  returning,  after  the  lapse  of  many 
months  passed  in  this  first  attempt, 
with  glowing  accounts  of  the  "  muy 
buen  indole^''  the  very  ductile  disposi- 
tion of  the  savages,  and  of  the  thou- 
sands they  had  converted  to  ^^  la  santa 
ficatolicay 

Ferdinand  and  Isabel,  of  glorious 
memory,  at  once  beat  up  for  volun- 
teers. Crowds  of  Franciscan  monks, 
greasy  Capuchinos,  and  nuns  of  ortho- 
dox odour,  joined  the  band ;  and 
saints  even  of  the  feminine  gender, 
long  since  canonised  and  up  aloft 
amongst  the  goodly  muster  of  saints 
and  martyrs,  put  foot  once  more  on 
terra  firma^  and,  rosary  in  hand, 
crossed  the  seas  to  participate  in  the 
good  work.  As  proof  of  this  latter 
fact,  one  Venabides,  a  Franciscan, 
whose  veracity  is  beyond  impeach- 
ment, declared  that,  while  preaching 
in  the  regions  now  known  as  New 
Mexico,  one  million  Indians  from  the 
**  rumbo"  known  as  Cibolo,  a  mighty 
nation,  approached  his  temporary  pul- 
pit on  the  Rio  Grande,  and  requested 
in  a  body  the  favour  of  being  baptised. 
St  rack  with  the  singularity  of  this  re- 
quest from  Indians  with  whom  he  had 
as  yet  held  no  communication,  and 
with  conscientious  scruple  as  to  whe- 
ther he  would  be  justified  in  perform- 
ing such  ceremony  without  their  hav- 
ing received  previous  instruction,  he 
hesitated  a  few  moments  before  mak- 
ing an  answer.  At  this  juncture,  the 
Indians  espied  a  medallion  which  hung 
around  his  neck,  bearing  the  effigy  of 
a  certain  saint  of  extraordinary  virtue. 
At  sight  of  this  they  foil  on  their  knees 
before  it ;  and  it  was  some  time  before 
they  found  words  (in  what  language 


does  not  appear)  to  explain  to  the 
holy  father  that  the  original  of  that 
Qf&^^  which  hung  pendant  from  his 
neck,  had  been  long  amongst  them  in- 
stracting  them  in  the  elements  of  the 
Christian  religion,  and  had  only  lately 
disappeared ;  informing  them  that  cer- 
tain reverend  men  would  shortly  appear 
in  the  land,  who  would  finish  the 
good  work  she  had  devoutly  com- 
menced, and  clench  the  business  by 
baptising  the  one  million  miserable 
sinners  who  now  knelt  before  El  Padre 
Venabides. 

"Valgame  Dies  I"  reverently  ex- 
claimed that  worthy  man,  *^  qui  milagro- 
es  este;"  [what  a  miracle  is  this  I 
hear ;]  and  casting  up  Ms  eyes,  and 
speaking  slowly,  as  if  he  weighed 
every  word,  and  taxing  his  memory 
of  the  historical  calendar  of  saints^ 
continued, — 

"  Se  murid — aqueUa — sarUissima — 
muger — en  el  ano  175— «  dedr — ya 
hacen — mU — quatro — cientas  —  anos,^'* 
[That  most  holy  woman  died  in  the 
year  175,  that  is  to  say,  one  thousand 
four  hundred  years  ago.] 

*^  Oh,  what  a  strange  thing  is  this  1" 
the  padre  continues  devoutly.  "  After 
so  many  ages  spent  in  heaven  in  com- 
pany of  the  angels,  of  most  holy  men^ 
and  of  virgins  the  most  pure ;  and, 
perhaps,  also  in  the  company  of  my 
worthy  and  esteemed  friend  and  patron 
Don  Vincente  Carvajal  y  Calvo,  who 
died  a  few  years  ago  in  San  Lucar  of 
Xeres,  (bequeathing  me  certain  arro- 
bas  of  dry  wine,  of  a  class  I  greatly 
esteem,  —  for  which  act  he  de- 
served to  be  canonised,  and,  I  have 
no  doubt,  is,)  the  said  Don  Vin- 
cente Carvajai  y  Calvo  being,  more- 
over, a  man  of  the  purest  and  holi- 
est thoughts,  (Dios  mio !  what  a 
puchero  that  man  always  had  on  his 
table!)  this  holy  woman  comes  here — 
to  these  wild  and  remote  regions ; 
this  holy  woman,  (who  died  fifteen 
hundred  years  ago,)  abandoning  the 
company  of  angels,  of  holy  men,  and 
sanctified  women  and  virgins,  and  also 
of  Don  Vincente  Carvajal  y  Calvo, 
(that  worthy  man !) — comes  here,I  say, 
where  there  are  neither  pucheros,  nor 
garbanzos,  nor  dry  wine,  nor  sweet 
wine,  neither  of  Xeres,  nor  of  Val  de 
Fefias,  nor  of  Peralta ;  where"  (sobbed 
the  padre,  and  bellowed  the  last  word) 
"  there  is— nothing  either  to  eat  or  to 


» 


^ 
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drink.  Yal^me  Purissiiua  Maria  T 
And  what  is  tho  name  of  tbis  boty 
wotuan  V  the  world  will  aak/'  con- 
tinues Venabidca.  **  SaBta  Clara  of 
Carroona  is  ber  name,  one  well  known 
in  my  native  country,  who  leaves 
heaven  and  all  its  joja,  wends  her 
way  to  the  distant  wlJds  of  New  Spain, 
and  spend;*  years  in  inducting  the  sa- 
vage people  to  the  holy  faith.  Truly 
a  pious  work,  and  pleaging  to  God !  ''* 

Thus  spoke  Yen  abides  the  Francis- 
can, and  no  doubt  he  believed  what 
he  said ;  and  many  others  in  Old 
Spain  were  fools  enough  to  believe  it 
too,  for  the  shaven  heads  flocked  over 
in  greater  nonilvers,  and  the  cry  was 
ever  "  still  they  come/' 

Along  the  whole  extent  of  the  table- 
landSf  not  an  Indian  tribe  but  was 
Sfjeedily  visited  by  the  preaching 
friars  and  monks ;  and,  in  less  than  a 
century  after  the  conquest  of  Mexico 
by  the  Spaniards,  these  hardy  and 
cnthuBiastic  fraylcs  had  pushed  their 
way  into  the  inhospitable  regions  of 
New  Mexico,  nearly  two  thousand 
miles  distant  from  the  valley  of  Ana- 
huac.  How  they  sncceeded  in  sur- 
mounting the  natural  obstacles  present* 
ed  by  the  wild  and  barren  deserts 
they  traversed  ;  how  they  escaped  the 
infinite  peril  they  encountered  at  eveiy 
step,  at  the  hands  of  the  savage  inhabi- 
tants of  the  country,  with  whose  Ian- 
|fuage  they  were  totally  unacquainted^ 
is  sufficient  puzzle  to  those  who,  in 
the  x>resent  day,  have  attempted  a 
joumey  in  the  same  regions. 

However,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
admire  the  hardihood  of  tliese  holy 
pioneers  of  civilisation,  who,  totally 
unfitted  by  their  former  mode  of  life 
for  undergoing  such  hardships  as  they 
must  have  auticipated,  thi*ew  them- 
selves into  the  wilderness  with  fear- 
less and  stubborn  zeaL 

For  the  most  part,  however,  they 
found  the  Indians  exceedingly  hospi- 
table and  well  disposed ;  and  it  was 
not  until  some  time  after — when^  re- 
-ceiving  from  the  missionary  monks 
glowing,  and  not  always  very  truthful 
accounts  of  the  riches  of  the  countiy 
in  which  they  had  located  themselvest 
the  governors  of  Mexico  dci^patched 


armed  expeditions  under  ftdvpnturr.Tig 
desperadoes  to  take  and 
session  of  the  sriid  Lunnt  rv  rs 

to  compel  th  I] alive 

tribes,  and  i  ^  uce  to 

the  authority  oi  the  whiter— that  tho 
simiiltj  and  contidin^  Indians  began  to 
see  the  fully  they  had  committed  in 
permitting  the  residence  amougat 
them  of  these  superior  beings »  whom 
they  bad  first  looked  upon  as  niure 
than  mortal,  but  who,  when  strong 
enough  to  do  so,  were  nut  long  in 
throwing  off  the  mask,  and  proving  to 
the  simple  savages  that  they  were 
much  ''  more  human  than  divine." 

Thus,  in  the  province  of  New  Mexico, 
Fray  Augostin  Kniz,  with  his  co- 
preachers  Marcos  and  Veuabidesi 
were  kindly  received  by  the  native 
inhabitants,  and  we  have  seen  how 
one  million  (?)  Indians  came  from  the 
*'  rumbo  "  of  the  Cibolo,  ready  and 
willing  to  receive  the  baptismal  sacra- 
ment. This  Cibolo,  or  Sivulo,  as  it  is 
written  in  some  old  MSS.,  is,  by  the 
way,  mysteriously  alluded  to  by  tho 
monkish  historians  who  have  written 
on  this  region,  as  being  a  kingdom 
inhabited  by  a  very  superior  class  of 
Indians  to  any  met  with  between 
Anahuac  and  the  Vale  of  Taos — in 
the  enjoyment  of  a  high  state  of  civil- 
isation, inhabiting  a  well-built  city, 
the  bouses  of  which  were  three  stories 
highf  and  having  attained  consider- 
able perfection  in  the  domestic  arts. 
This,  notwithstanding  the  authority  of 
Don  Francisco  Vasquez  Coronado, 
who  visited  Cibolo,  and  of  Soils  and 
Venegas,  who  have  gnaninteed  the  as- 
sertion, must  be  rexreived  cvm  graim 
mlU  p'  but,  at  all  events,  the  civUisatioii 
of  the  mysterious  Cibolo  may  be  com- 
pared to'  that  of  the  Aztec  empire, 
under  Montezuma,  at  the  time  of  the 
Spanish  Conquest,  both  being  egre* 
giously  exaggerated  by  the  historians 
of  the  day.  Cibolo  was  situated  on  & 
river  called  Tegue,  At  tbis  day, 
neither  name  is  known  to  the  iubiU)U 
tants  of  New  Mexico.  If  pate-shaven 
Ven abides  had  held  his  tongue,  New 
Mexico  might  now  be  in  the  peaceful 
possession  of  the  Catholic  Missions* 
and  the  property  of  tbe  Chmch  of 


*  From  a  manuEcript  obtained  in  Santa  Fe  of  New  Mexico,  describiag  the  labours 
of  the  mifisionariefl  Fray  Auguslin  Ruiij  Veaabtdes^  aod  ^lacoa.  In  the  year  1585. 
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Mexico  pretty  considerably  enhanced 
by  the  valuable  placeres,  or  gold 
washings,  which  abound  in  that  pro- 
vince. Full,  however,  of  the  won- 
derful mirade  of  Santa  Clara  of  Car- 
mona,  which  had  been  brought  to  light 
through  the  agency  of  the  medallion 
at  the  end  of  his  rosario,  Fray  Vena- 
bides  must  needs  return  to  Spain,  and 
humbug  poor  old  Fei'nando,  and  even 
the  more  sensible  Isabel,  with  won- 
derful accounts  of  the  riches  of  the 
country  he  had  been  instrumental  in 
exploring,  and  of  the  excellent  disposi- 
tion of  the  natives  to  receive  the  word 
of  God.  Don  Juan  Oiiate  was,  there- 
fore, quickly  despatched  to  take  pos- 
session ;  and  in  his  train  followed 
twelve  Castilian  families  of  sangre 
aztd^  to  colonise  the  newly-acquired 
territory.  The  names  of  these  still 
remain,  disgraced  by  the  degenerate 
wretches  who  now  bear  them,  but  in 
whom  scarce  a  drop  of  blood  remaius 
which  ever  filtered  from  the  veins  x)f 
the  paladins  of  Old  Castile. 

Then  commenced  tlie  troublous 
times.  The  missions  were  upheld  by 
dint  of  steel  alone  ;  and,  on  every  oc- 
casion, the  Indians  rose,  and  often  mas- 
sacred their  white  persecutors.  The 
colonists  were  more  than  once  driven 
bodily  from  New  Mexico,  and  were 
only  reinstated  by  the  aid  of  large 
bodies  of  armed  men. 

In  California,  however,  they  ma- 
naged these  things  better.  The  wily 
monks  took  care  to  keep  all  interlopers 
from  the  country,  established  them- 
selves in  snug  quarters,  instructed  the 
Indians  in  agriculture,  and  soon  gaiued 
such  an  ascendency  over  them,  that 
no  difficulty  was  experienced  in  keep- 
ing them  under  proper  and  wholesome 
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restramt.  Strong  and  commodious 
missions  were  built  and  fortified, 
weU  stored  with  arms  and  ammnni- 
tion,  and  containing  sufficient  defenr 
ders  to  defy  attack.  Luxuriant  gardens 
and  thriving  vineyards  soon  surromid^ 
ed  these  isolated  stations  :  the  plains 
waved  with  golden  com ;  whilst  domes- 
tic cattle,  thriving  on  the  rich  pasture, 
and  roaming  far  and  near,  muJitiplied 
and  increased  a  hundred>fold. 

Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than 
the  appearance  of  (Hie  of  these  missiosat 
to  the  traveller  who  has  lately  passed 
the  arid  and  barren  wilderness  of  the 
North-west.  The  adobe  walls  of  tb^ 
convent-looking  building,  surmounted 
by  cross  and  belfry,  are  generally 
hidden  in  a  mass  of  kxuriant  vege- 
tation. Fig-trees,  bananas,  cheny,, 
and  apple,  leaf-spreading  pUtaaos, 
and  groves  of  olives,  form  umbrageovs 
vistas,  under  which  the  sleek  monies 
delight  to  wander ;  gardens,  cv^il- 
vated  by  their  own  hands,  testify  to 
the  horticultural  skill  of  the  worthy 
padres ;  whilst  vineyards  yield  their 
grateful  produce  to  gladden  the  hearts 
of  the  holy  exiles  in  these  western 
solitudes.  Vast  herds  of  cattle  roam 
half- wild  on  the  plains,  and  bands  of 
mules  and  horses,  whose  fame  has 
even  reached  the  distant  table-lands 
of  the  Hocky  Mountains,  and  excited 
the  covetousness  of  the  hunters— and 
thousands  of  which,  from  the  day 
they  are  foaled  to  that  of  their  death, 
never  feel  a  saddle  on  then:  backs- 
cover  the  country.  Indians  (Mansi- 
tos)  idle  round  the  skirts  of  these  vast 
herds,  (whose  very  numbers  keep 
them  together,)  living,  at  their  own 
choice,  upon  the  fle&h  of  mule,  or  ox> 
or  horse. 
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CHAPTER  XVm. 


"  I  don't  know  that,"  said  my 
father. 

^^  What  ifl  it  my  father  does  not 
know?  My  fiftther  does  not  know 
that  happiness  is  onr  being*s  end 
and  aim." 

And  pertinent  to  what  does  my 
father  reply,  by  words  so  sceptical, 
to  an  assertion  so  little  disputed? 

Reader,  Mr  Trevanion  has  been 
half-an-honr  seated  in  onr  little  draw- 
ing-room. He  has  received  two  caps 
of  tea  from  my  mother's  fair  hand ;  he 
has  made  himself  at  home.  With  Mr 
Trevanion  has  come  another  old  friend 
of  my  father's,  whom  he  has  not  seen 
since  he  left  college— Sir  Sedley  Beau- 
desert. 

Now,  yon  must  understand  that  it 
is  a  warm  night,  a  little  aftej:  nine 
o'clock — a  night  between  departing 
summer  and  approaching  autumn — 
the  windows  are  open — we  have  a 
balcony,  which  my  mother  has  taken 
care  to  fill  with  flowers — the  air, 
though  we  are  in  London,  is  sweet 
and  fresh — ^the  street  quiet,  except 
that  an  occasional  carriage  or  hackney 
cabriolet  rolls  rapidly  by — a  few 
stealthy  passengers  pass  to  and  fro 
noiselessly  on  their  way  homeward. 
We  are  on  classic  ground — near  that 
old  and  venerable  Museum,  the  dark 
monastic  pile,  with  its  learned  trea- 
sures, which  the  taste  of  the  age  had 
spared  then — and  the  quiet  of  the 
temple  seems  to  hallow  the  precincts ; 
Captain  Roland  is  seated  by  the  fire- 
place, and  though  there  is  no  fire, 
he  is  shading  his  face  with  a  hand- 
screen  ;  my  father  and  Mr  Trevanion 
have  drawn  their  chairs  close  to  each 
other  in  the  middle  of  the  room ;  Sir 
Sedley  Beaudesert  leans  against  the 
wall  near  the  window,  and  behind 
my  mo^er,  who  looks  prettier  and 
more  pleased  than  usual,  since  her 
Austin  has  his  old  friends  about  him ; 
and  I,  leaning  my  elbow  on  the  table, 
and  my  chin  upon  my  hand,  am  gazing 
with  great  admiration  on  Sir  Sedley 
Beaudesert 

O  rare  specimen  of  a  race  fast 
decaying! — specimen  of  the  true  fine 


gentleman,  ere  the  word  dandy  was 
known,  and  before  exquisite  became 
a  noun  substantive  —  let  me  here 
pause  to  describe  thee!  Sir  Sedley 
Beaudesert  was  the  contemporary  of 
Trevanion  and  my  father ;  but,  with- 
out afiecting  to  be  young,  he  still 
seemed  so.  Dress,  tone,  look,  man- 
ner— all  were  young — yet  all  had  a 
certain  dignity  which  does  not  belong 
to  youth.  At  the  age  of  five-and- 
twenty,  he  had  won  what  would  have 
been  fame  to  a  French  marquis  of 
the  old  regime,  viz. — he  was  ^^  the 
most  charming  man  of  his  day" — the 
most  popular  with  our  sex— the  most 
favoured,  my  dear  lady  reader,  with 
yours.  It  is  a  mistake,  I  believe,  to 
suppose  that  it  does  not  require  talent 
to  become  the  fashion ;  at  all  events. 
Sir  Sedley  was  Uie  fashion,  and  he 
had  talent.  He  had  travelled  much,  he 
had  read  much — especially  in  memoirs, 
history,  and  belles-lettres — he  made 
verses  with  grace  and  a  certain  origi- 
nality of  easy  wit  and  courtly  senti- 
ment— he  conversed  delightfully — ^he 
was  polished  and  urbane  in  manner — 
he  was  brave  and  honourable  in  con- 
duct ;  in  words  he  could  flatter — in 
deeds  he  was  sincere. 

Sir  Sedlev  Beaudesert  had  never 
married.  Whatever  his  years,  he  was 
still  young  enough  in  looks  to  be 
married  for  love.  He  was  high-bom, 
he  was  rich  ;  he  was,  as  I  have  said, 
popular ;  yet  on  his  fair  features  there 
was  an  expression  of  melancholy ;  and 
on  that  forehead — pure  from  the  lines 
of  ambition,  and  free  from  the  weight 
of  study — there  was  the  shadow  of 
unmistakeable  regret. 

"  I  don't  know  that,"  said  my 
father ;  **  I  have  never  yet  found  in 
life  one  man  who  made  happiness  his 
end  and  aim.  One  wants  to  gain  a 
fortune,  another  to  spend  it — one  to 
get  a  place,  another  to  build  a  name ; 
but  they  all  know  very  well  that  it  is 
not  happiness  they  search  for.  No 
Utilitarian  was  ever  actuated  by  self- 
interest,  poor  man,  when  he  sate  down 
to  scribble  his  unpopular  crochets  to 
prove  self-interest  universal.    And  as 
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to  that  notable  distmction— between 
self-interest  valgar  and  self-mterest 
enlightened — themore  tbe  self-ioteicst 
is  enlightened,  the  less  we  are  in- 
llaenced  by  it.  If  you  tell  the  young 
man  who  has  just  wntten  a  iiue  book 
or  made  a  fine  speech,  that  he  will  not 
be  any  happier  if  he  attains  to  the 
fame  of  Milton,  or  the  power  of  Pitt, 

Rid  that,  for  the  sake  of  bis  owu  hap* 
oess,  he  had  much  better  cultivate  a 
rui,  live  in  the  country,  and  post- 
>ne  to  the  last  the  days  of  dyspepsia 
id  goat,  he  will  answer  you  fairly, — 
I  am  quite  as  sciis^ible  of  that  as  you 
are.  But  I  am  not  thinking  whether 
or  not  I  fihall  be  happy.  I  have  made 
up  my  mind  to  be,  if  I  can,  a  great 
author  or  a  prime  miniater.*  So  it  is 
^  with  all  the  active  sons  of  tbe  world, 
b^o  push  ou  is  tbe  law  of  nature.  And 
^^pou  can  no  more  say  to  men  and  to 
^^ations  than  to  children, — '  Sit  still, 
I      and  don't  wear  out  your  shoes  T  " 

**  Then,*'  said  Trevaniun,  "  If  I  tell 
you  I  am  not  happy,  your  only  answer 
is,  that  I  obey  an  inevitable  law." 

^"^  No  !  I  don't  say  that  it  is  an  inevi- 
table law  that  man  shouhl  not  be 
happy;  but  it  is  an  inevitable  law 
that  a  man,  in  spite  of  hlutself,  should 
live   for  something   higher  than  his 

I  own  happiness.  lie  cannot  live  in 
hlmf^elf  ur  for  himself,  however  egotis- 
Bcal  he  Fiiay  try  to  be.  Every  desire 
pe  has  links  him  with  othei^.  Man 
ll  not  a  machine— he  is  a  part  of 
one." 

*'True,  brother,  he  is  a  soldier, 
not  an  army/'  aaid  Captain  Holand. 

"Life  h  a  drama,  not  a  mono- 
logue," pursued  my  father.  ''  Drama 
is  derived  from  a  Greek  verb,  signify- 
ing to  do,  Kven-  actor  in  the  drama 
ban  something  to  do,  which  helps  on 
the  progress  of  the  whole  :  that  is  the 
object  for  which  the  Author  created 
him.  Do  your  part,  and  let  the  Great 
Play  get  ou," 

•*  Ahf"  said  Trevanion  briskly, 
*'  but  to  do  the  part  is  the  difficulty  I 
Every  actor  helps  to  the  catastrophe, 
and  yet  must  do  his  part  without 
kiiuwing  how  all  is  to  end.  Shall  he 
help  the  curtain  to  fall  on  a  tragedy 
or  a  comedy'/  Come,  I  will  tell  von 
tJi  '    *  :V\M  life— that 

''  «re  (frjr,  in 

npn*-- iji  iin  ju'-iuun,  i  [i^nr  tailed)  and 
ils  regreli— /  want  rottviction  /" 


.—Pari  17,         "^^K"  [8€|)l. 

'*  Exactly,"  said  my  fhtber ;  **  bo- 
cause  to  every  question  there  are  two 
sitles,  and  you  look  at  them  both." 

^^  You  have  said  it,"  answered 
Trev anion,  smiling  also.  "  For  public 
life  a  man  should  be  one- sided ;  be 
must  act  with  a  party ;  and  a  party 
insists  that  the  shield  is  silver,  when, 
if  it  wilt  take  the  trouble  to  turn  the 
corner,  it  will  see  that  the  reverse  of 
the  .shield  is  gold.  Wo  to  the  man  wha 
makes  that  dtijcover}^  alone,  while  hia 
parly  are  still  swearing  the  shield  is 
.silver,  and  that  nut  once  in  his  life» 
but  every  night!" 

**  You  l>avo  said  qulto  enough  to 
convince  me  that  you  ought  not  to 
belong  to  a  party,  but  not  enough  to 
convince  me  why  you  should  not  bo 
hapjjy,"  said  my  father. 

"  Do  you  remember,"  said  Sir 
Sedley  Bckudescrt,  ^'  an  anecdote  of 
tbe  ^rst  Duke  of  Portland?  He  bad  a 
gallery  in  the  great  stable  of  his  villa 
io  Hoi  laud,  where  a  concert  was  given 
once  a-week,  to  dteer  ami  amuise  Uia 
hor&es !  I  have  no  doubt  the  h urges 
thrived  all  the  better  fur  it.  What 
Trevanion  wants  is  a  concert  onco 
a-week.  With  him  it  is  always  saddle 
and  spur.  Yet,  after  all,  who  would 
uot  envy  him  ?  If  life  be  a  drama,  his 
name  stands  high  in  the  pla3'biLl,  and 
is  printed  in  capitals  on  the  walls," 

'*■  Envy  meI"  cried  Trevanion — 
*^  mk!— no,youare  the  enviable  man — 
you  who  have  only  one  grief  in  the 
world,  and  that  so  absurd  a  one, 
that  I  will  make  you  blush  by  dia- 
closing  it.  Hear,  "O  sage  Austin  !^ 
O  sturdy  Roland !  — Olivarc^  waa 
haunted  by  a  spectre,  and  Sedley 
Beuudesert  by  the  dread  of  old  age  I 

'*  Well,"  said  njy  mother  seriously, 
^*  I  do  think  it  requiiTs  a  great  t^euae 
of  religion,  or,  at  all  events,  chil- 
dren of  one*s  own,  in  whom  ouo  ia 
young  again,  to  reconcile  one 'a -self  to 
becoming  old*" 

*'My  dear  ma'am,"  ftaid  Sir  Scdley» 
who  had  blight ly  cohuired  at  Tre- 
vanion's  charge,  but  had  now  recover- 
ed his  caM-  iHilf- possession,  **  you 
have  spoken  so  admirably  that  you 
give  mc  courage  to  confess  my  weak- 
ness. I  do  dread  to  be  old.  Ail  the 
joys  of  my  life  have  been  the  jov^  of 
youth.  I  have  had  so  exquisite  a 
pioasure  in  the  mere  senao  of  living, 
that  old  age,  as  it  come«  near,  terrifies 


hv  ifs  dun  e?ea  and  gray 
I  a  tlio  life  of  the  buttcrfiy. 

s  -  over,  aod  I  sec  my  flowers 

witlK^ring ;  and  my  wings  are  chilled 
by  the  first  airs  of  winti-r.  Yes,  I 
envy  Trcvanion ;  for,  m  \mh\k  life, 
no  man  i^  ever  young ;  and  while  he 
can  work  he  is  never  old,'* 

*^  My  dear  Beaudescrt,*'  said  iiiy 
father,   '-^  when  St  Am  able,  patron 

int  of  Riom,  Ln  Auvergne,  went  to 
^tonie,  the  sun  waited  upon  lilm  as  a 
servant,  carried  Li:i  cloak  ami  gloves 
for  hiiu  in  the  hcAt,  and  kept  oft'  the 
rain,  if  the  weather  changed,  like  an 
uiubrella.  You  want  to  put  the  sun  to 
|he  8ame  use;  you  are  quite  right; 
Ijilt  then,  you  see,  you  must  liist  be  a 
iaial  before  you  can  be  sure  of  the 
Sim  as  a  servant^' 

Sir  St.'dley  smiled  charmingly  ;  but 
the  smile  changed  to  a  sigh  aa  he 
added,  ^^  I  don't  think  I  should  mnch 
mind  l)eing  a  saint  if  the  sun  would 
be  my  bentiuel  instead  of  my  courier. 
I  want  nothing  of  him  but  to  stand 
still.  You  see  he  moved  even  for  St 
Am  able.  My  dear  madam,  you  and 
I  understand  each  other ;  and  it  is  a 
very  hai-d  tinug  to  grow  old,  do  what 
one  will  to  keep  young," 

**  What  say  you,  Roland,  of  these 
two  malcontents?"  asked  my  father. 
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haira*  The  Ca(>tam  huuii!  uneasily  in  bia 
chair,  for  i  i  itiam  wa*  gnaw* 

iug   hi^    .'-'I  md   sharii   paimi 

were  shooting  tbrottgh  hk  mutilated 
limb> 

*'  I  say,"  answered  Roland,  ''  that 
these  men  are  wearied  with  march- 
ing frou^  Brej»tford  to  Wincb^or— that 
they  have  never  known  the  bivouac 
and  the  battle." 

Both  the  gnimblevs  turned  their 
eyes  to  the  veteran  :  the  eyes  rested 
first  on  the  furrowed,  cai'e-worn  lines 
on  \m  eagle  face— then  they  fell  on 
the  stifl',  outstretched  cork  limb— and 
then  they  turned  away. 

Meanwlulc  my  moihei"  ha^l  softly 
risen,  aud^  under  prcteuce  of  locking 
for  her  work  on  the  table  near  him, 
bent  over  the  old  soldier,  and  pressed 
his  hand. 

**  Gontlemen,"  said  my  father,  **  1 
don't  think  ray  brother  ever  heard  of 
Nichocorus,  the  Greek  comic  writer ; 
yet  he  has  illustrated  him  very  ably, 
Saith  Nichocorus,  *  the  best  cure  tor 
drunkenness  is  a  sudden  calamity,' 
For  chronic  drunkenness,  a  continued 
coui-se  of  real  misfortune  must  be  very 
salutary  I'* 

No  answer  canvo  fi-om  the  two 
complainants  ;  and  my  father  took  up 
a  great  book. 


CUAt'TltH  XIX. 


**  My  friends,^'  said  my  father,  look- 
ing up  from  his  book,  and  addressing 
himself  to  his  two  visitors,  **  I  know 
of  one  thing,  milder  than  calamity, 
'  hat  would  do  you  both  a  great  deal 
^  good." 

•*  What  is  that  ?"  asked  Sir  Sedley, 

**  A  saffron  bag,  worn  at  the  pit  of 
the  stomach  T' 

^^  Austin,  my  dear  1"  said  my  mother 
repj-ovingly. 

My  father  did  not  heed  the  inter- 
ruption, but  continued  gravely,  — 
**  Nothing  is  better  for  the  spirits  I 
Roland  is  in  no  want  of  saffron, 
because  he  is  a  waiiior;  and  th6 
denire  of  fighting,  and  the  hope  of 
victory,  infuse  such  a  heat  into  the 
fipirits  as  18  profitable  for  long  lUe, 
and  keeps  op  the  system," 

"  Tot  I"  said  Trevanion. 

"  But  gentlemen  in  your  predica- 
ment must  have  recourse  to  arti&cial 


means.  Nitre  in  broth,  for  instance- 
about  three  gi'ains  to  ten — (cattle 
upon  nitre  gmw  fat) ;  or  earthy  odourB 
—such  as  exist  in  cucumbers  and 
cabbage.  A  certain  great  lord  bad 
a  clod  of  fresh  earth,  laid  in  a  napkin, 
put  under  his  nose  every  morning  after 
sleep.  Light  anointing  of  the  head 
with  oil,  mixed  with  roses  and  salt,  is 
not  bad  ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  I  pre- 
scribe the  satiron  bag  at  the"^ — 

**  Swty,  my  dear,  -^Hl  you  look  for 
my  scissora  ?  "  said  my  mother. 

**  What  nonsense  are  you  talking ! 
Question,  question  I"  cried  Mr  Tre- 
vanion. 

**  Nonsense  I"  exclaimed  my  father, 
opening  his  eyes  ;  '*  1  am  giving  you 
the  advice  of  Lord  Bacon. — You  want 
conviction  —  conviction  comes  from 
passion — passion  from  the  spirits^ — 
spirits  from  a  saffron  l>ag.  Yon, 
Beaudedcrtf  ou  the  other  hand,  want 
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to  keep  youth.  He  keeps  youth 
longest  who  Uvea  loogost.  Nothing 
luoro  coDflucea  Ui  lougevity  thitn  a 
satoju  bag,  proTidi?4  always  it  is 
wora  at  the'* — 

**  Sisty,  my  thimble!"  aaid  my 
mather. 

''  Yoa  Utigh  at  us  joatly,  **  said 
Beatidesert,  smiiiiig;  *^  and  the  samt 
i-emeflv,  I  dare  say,  would  care  ns 
both!*'* 

"  Ym,'*  said  my  Mher,  **  there  is 


no  donbt  of  that.    Id  the  pit  of  tlit  | 
stomach  U  that  great  cenual  web  < 
nenrea  called  Uie  ganglions;  thoaoti 
they  affect  the  head  and  the  hoait. 
Mr  Squilla  prored  that  to  ns,  Sisty/' 

**  1  €d,"  said  I ;  **  but  I  never  hoai'd 
Mr  SqniUs  talk  of  a  saffirou  bagJ' 

*'  Oh,  foolish  boy  1  it  h  not  the 
safTroa  hag— it  is  the  belief  in  die 
aaffix^n  bag.  Apply  belief  to  the 
centre  of  the  ncrres^^  and  all  will  ga 
well,"  sard  my  father. 


cHArrsa  ax. 


^*  But  it  la  a  davil  of  a  thing  to  have 
too  nice  a  consdeooe ! ''  quoth  the 
member  of  Parliament. 

^'  And  it  is  not  an  angd  of  a  thing 
to  lose  oni/^  firont  teeth  1"  sighed  the 
fine  gentleman. 

Therewith  my  father  roae,  and, 
putting  liL«  hand'  into  his  waistcoa^ 
to.  delivered  his  famous 


SKBJfOli  t'POX  TUE  CONNEXION  BETWfiEM 
FAITH  AND  PURP06B. 

FamoQg  it  was   in  our  domestic 

circle.  Fiat  as  yet,  it  has  not  gone 
beyond.  And  since  the  reader,  I  am 
«nre,  does  not  turn  to  the  Caxton  me- 


moirs with  the  expectation  of  Enditin 
sermons,  so  to  ttiat  circle  let  its  famfi  " 
be  circumscribed.     All  I  shall  say 
about  it  is,  that  it  was  a  very  fino 
sermon,  and  that  it  pi       '  '  - 

tably,  to  me  at  least, 
efiects  of  a  saffinm  bag  appiKHi  lo  urn  i 
neat  centre  of  the  nervoos  system.  [ 
Bnt  the  wise  Ali  saith,  that  ^^  a  fool 
doth  not  know  what  maketh  him  look 
little,  neither  will  he  hearken  to  him 
that  adviseth  him/^    I  cannot  assert f 
that  my  father^s  Mends  wei-e  fool^ 
but  they  certainly  came  nnder  thia 
definition  of  Folly. 


CHAPTSA  XXL 


For  therewith  arose  not  conviction 
but  disenasion  ;  Tre\*anion  was  logi- 
cal, Beandeaert  e^nlimcntal.  My 
father  held  firm  to  tlie  sailhrn  tMg. 
When  Jamc8  the  First  dedicated  to 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham  hia  Madi* 
tation    on    the    Turd's    Prayer,    he 

%V'  -  ^         -    '  !n    reason     for 

liat  hononr,— 


onavtr; 

COi; 

niMi 

lOi. 

ks> 


thi 

bb— t'l  Wit,  : 

eridently  f>ri 

i  thrill 


ililt     Mi)    IstJlii'i'    pur- 

_'  to  thr  mfTnl>pr  ot 

nian, 

ty  of 

lir  was 

►uld  ntice 


lost  nor  leisure  for  longer  instrnctions* 
And  this  safiron  bag, — it  came  down 
with  such  a  whadt,  at  erery  round  in 
the  argunaeiit  I  Yon  would  have 
thought  my  father  one  of  the  old  ple- 
beii^  '  !  timtsin  the  popular  ordeal^  J 

wh  11  ti>  nse  sword  and  lancet.  I 

fougiiT  wirii  a  sanil-bag  tied  to  a  flailrj 
n  very  stunning  wejipon  it  was  when  j 
*■" "'    '^Tily   with   Band  ;    bat   a   bag] 

r  h  5affTon, — it  was  iiresistibli? ! 
,„..-pU  my  father  had  t>iio  to  on*! 
against  him,  tho.y  could  not  stanu 
sueb  a  deuce  of  a  wi*apuD.    And  after! 

I  pishes  Itr  u  Mr] 

n,  iind^n:  ir»csy 


that  \\n\  dun 
rontitiue    to 


my  own  im-  i 


ther^spet  book  was  tiie  Cello- 
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qaies  of  Ikasmos ;  be  was  wont  to 
saj  that  those  Colloquies  funuidied 
life  with  illustrations  in  every  page. 
Oat  of  the  Colloquies  of  Erasnms  he 
now  answered  the  member : — 

^^Babirios,  wanting  his  servant 
Syrus  to  get  up,''  quoth  my  father, 
'*  cried  out  to  him  to  move.  *  I  do 
move,'  jaaid  Synis.  '  I  see  you  move,' 
replied  Eabirius,  ^but  you  move  no- 
thing.^ To  return  to  the  saffix^n 
bagr-" 

^^  Confound  the  saffi:x>n  bag !"  cried 
Trevanion  in  a  rage ;  and  then,  soften- 
ing his  look  as  he  drew  on  his  gloves, 
be  turned  to  my  mother,  and  said, 
with  more  politeness  than  was  natu- 
ral to,  or  at  least  customary  with 
him : — 

"  By  the  way,  my  dear  Mrs  Cax- 
tou,  I  should  tell  you  that  Lady 
Ellinor  comes  to  town  to-morrow, 
on  purpose  to  call  on  you.  We 
shall  be  here  some  little  time,  Austin ; 
and  though  London  is  so  empty,  there 
are  still  some  persons  of  note  to  whom 
I  should  like  to  iutroduce  you,  and 
yours — " 

"Nay,"  said  my  father,  "your 
world  and  my  worki  are  not  the  same. 
Books  for  me,  and  men  for  you. 
Neither  Kitty  nor  I  can  change  oar 
habits,  even  for  friendship ;  she  has  a 
great  piece  of  woric  to  finish,  and  so 
have  I.  Mountains  canniot  stir,  espe- 
cially when  in  labour ;  but  Mahomet 
can  come  to  the  mountain  as  often  as 
he  likes." 

Mr  Trevanion  insisted^  and  Sh* 
Bediey  Beaudesert  mildly  put  in  his 
own  claims;  both  boasted  acqoaui- 
tance  with  literary  men,  whom  my 
father  would,  at  all  events,  be  pleased 
to  meet.  My  father  doubted  whether 
he  could  meet  any  literary  men  more 
eloquent  than  Cicero,  or  more  arous- 
ing than  Aristophanes ;  and  observed, 
that  if  such  did  exist,  he  would  rather 
meet  them  in  their  books  than  in  a 
drawing-room.  In  fine,  he  was  im- 
movab^ ;  and  so  also,  with  less  ar- 
gument, was  Captain  Bdand. 

Then  Mr  Trevanion  turned  to  me. 

"  Your  son,  at  all  events,  should  see 
something  of  the  world." 

My  mother's  soft  eyes  sparkled. 

"My  dear  fiasnd,  I  thank  you," 
said  my  &ilier,  touched ;  "  and  Pisis- 
tratus  and  I  will  talk  it  over." 

Onr  guests  hid  diq[»arted.  AUfourof 


us  gathered  to  the  open  window,  and 
enjoyed  in  silence  the  cool  air  and  th& 
moonlight. 

**Austm,"  said  my  mother  at 
last,  "  I  lear  it  \&  for  my  sake  that 
you  refuse  going  amongst  your  old 
friends :  you  knew  I  should  be  fright- 
ened by  such  fine  people,  and—" 

"  And  we  have  been  happy  for  more 
than  eighteen  years  without  them, 
Kitty!  My  poor  friends  aie  not 
happy,  and  we  are.  To  leave  well 
alone  is  a  golden  rule  w<»rth  all  in 
Pythagoras.  The  ladies  of  Bubastis, 
my  dear,  a  phw^  in  Egypt  where  the 
cat  was  worshipped,  always  kept 
rigidly  aloof  from  the  gentlemen  in 
Athribis,  who  adored  the  shrewmioe. 
Cats  are  domestic  animals, — your 
shrewmice  are  sad  gadabouts :  you 
can't  find  a  better  model,  my  Kitty, 
than  the  ladies  of  Bubastis  I " 

"  How  Trevanion  is  altered ! "  said 
Boland,  musingly — *^  he  who  was  so 
lively  and  ardent  I " 

"He  ran  too  fast  up-lull  at  first, 
and  has  been  out  of  breath  ever  siuce," 
said  my  father. 

"  And  Lady  Ellinor ;"  said  Roland^ 
hesitatingly,  "  shall  you  see  her  to- 
morrow ?  " 

"  Yes  I "  said  my  father,  calmly.  . 

As  Captain  Roland  spoke,  some- 
thing in  the  tone  of  his  question  seemed 
to  flash  a  conviction  on  my  mother's 
heart,.— the  woman  there  was  quick ; 
she  drew  back,  turning  pale,  even  in 
the  moonlight,  and  fixed  her  eyes 
on  my  father,  while  I  felt  her  hand 
which  had  clasped  mine  tremble  con- 
vulsively. 

I  understood  her.  Yes,  this  Lady 
Ellinor  was  the  early  rival  whoso 
name  till  then  she  had  not  known, 
^e  fixed  her  eyes  on  my  father,  and 
at  his  tranquil  tone  and  quiet  look  she 
breathed  more  freely,  and  sliding  her 
hand  from  mine  rested  it  fondly  on  his 
shoulder.  A  few  moments  afterwards, 
I  and  Captain  Roland  found  ourselves 
standing  alone  by  the  window. 

"You  are  young,  nephew,"  said 
the  Captain;  "and  you  have  the 
name  of  a  fallen  family  to  raise. 
Your  father  does  well  not  to  reject  for 
you  that  opening  into  the  great  world 
which  Trevanion  offenB.  As  for  me^ 
my  business  in  London  seems  over : 
I  cannot  find  what  I  came  to  seek.  I 
have  saoit  for  my  daughter ;  wl 


arrives  I  shall  return  to  my  old  tower; 
and  the  man  and  the  ruin  will  cruin* 
bio  away  together." 

''  Tush,  uncle  1  I  must  work  hard 
and  get  money  ;  and  then  we  will  re- 
pair the  old  tower,  and  buy  bark  the 
old  estate.  My  father  shall  sell  the 
i-ed  brick  house ;  we  will  fit  him  up  a 
library  in  the  keep ;  and  we  will  all 
live  united,  in  peace,  and  in  slate,  m 
-grand  as  our  ancestors  before  us." 

While  I  thus  spoke,  my  uncle's  eyes 
were  tixed  upon  a  corner  of  the  i?treet, 
where  a  figure,  half  in  shade  half  in 
inooniigJit,  jitood  motionless.  ^*  Ah ! " 
said  1  following  his  eye,  "I  have 
observed  that  man,  two  or  three 
timed,  pass  up  and  down  the  street  on 
the  other  side  of  the  way,  and  turn 
Ilia  head  towards  our  window*     Onr 
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guests  were  with  us  then,  and  ni^ 
father  in  full  disco mrae,  or  I  should 
have— ^* 

Before  I  could  finish  tlie  sentenc6| 
my  uncle,  stifling  an  exclamatioa^ 
bi*oke  away,  hunled  out  of  the  room, 
stnrapcd  down  the  stairs,  and  was  Uk 
the  street,  while  1  was  yet  rooted  to 
the  s[iot  with  surprise.  I  remaiuod 
at  the  window,  and  my  eye  rested  on 
the  figure.  I  5aw  the  Captain,  witli 
his  bare  head  and  his  gray  hair,  crogg 
the  street ;  the  figure  started,  tmnod 
the  corner,  and  fled. 

Then  I  followed  my  uucle,  and 
arrived  in  time  to  save  him  from 
falling:  he  leant  his  head  on  my 
breiist,  and  I  heard  him  munnur, — 
**  It  is  he— it  is  he  I  He  has  watched 
us !— he  repeuts  I " 
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The  next  day  Lady  Elllnor  called  | 
bnt  to  my  great  disappointment  with- 
<mt  Fanny. 

Whether  or  not  some  joy  at  the  in- 
cident of  the  previous  night  had  served 
to  make  my  uncle  more  youthful  than 
nsual,  I  kuow  not,  but  he  looked  to 
mo  tcu  years  younger  when  Lady 
Elltnor  entered.'  How  caiefully  the 
buttoned  up  coat  was  brushed  [  how 
new  and  glossy  was  the  black  stock  ! 
The  poor  Captain  was  restored  to  his 
pride,  and  mighty  proud  he  looked  1 
With  a  glow  on  his  cheek,  and  a  fire 
In  his  eye ;  his  head  thrown  back,  and 
his  whole  air  composed,  severe,  Ma- 
vortian  and  majestic,  as  if  awaiting  the 
dtarge  of  the  French  cuirassiers  at 
the  head  of  his  detachmeut. 

My  father,  on  the  contrary,  was  as 
usual  (till  dinner,  when  ho  always 
dressed  punctiliously,  out  of  respect 
to  his  Kitty)  in  his  eauy  morning 
gown  and  slippers ;  and  nothing  but  a 
eortaiu  compression  in  his  lips  which 
had  lajjtetl  all  the  morning,  evinced 
his  aniicipatiou  of  the  viait,  or  the 
emotion  it  caused  him, 

Laily  EUinor  behaved  beaut ifidly* 
8hc  could  not  conceal  a  certain  nervous 
trepidaliou,  when  aht*  first  took  the 
band  my  father  extended;  ancU  in 
touching  rebuke  of  the  Cuptain's 
stately  Ik>w;  she  held  out  to  him  the 
hand  left  disengaged^  wiih  a  look  which 
brought  Eoland  at  once  to  hisr  side. 
It  was  a  desertion  of  his  colotin  to 


which  nothing*  short  of  Ney*s  shameful 
conduct  at  Napoleoo*s  retuni  from 
Elba,  alfords  a  parallel  in  histury. 
Then,  without  waiting  for  introduc- 
tion, and  before  a  word  indeed  was 
said,  Lady  Ellinor  came  to  my  mother 
so  cordially,  ao  caressingly — she  threw 
into  her  smile,  voice,  nmnner,  sui ' 
winning  sweetness,  that  I,  iutimat* 
learned  in  my  poor  mother*s  sim^ 
loving  heart,  wondered  how  she  re 
frained  from  throwing  her  arms  round 
Lady  Ellinor's  neck,  and  kissing  her 
outright.  It  must  have  been  a  gitml 
conquest  over  herself  not  to  do  it" 
My  turn  came  next ;  and  talking 
me,  and  about  me,  soon  set  all  partiea 
at  their  enae^ — at  least  apparently. 

What  was  said  I  cannot  remember : 
I  do  not  think  one  of  us  could.  But 
an  hour  slipped  away,  and  there  was 
no  gap  in  the  conversation. 

With  curious  interest,  and  a  survey 
I  strove  to  make  impaitial,  I  coropured 
Lady  Ellinor  with  my  mother.  And 
I  comprehended  the  fascination  tho 
high- bom  lady  must,  in  their  earlier 
yooth,  have  exercised  over  l)oth  bro* 
thers,  so  dissimilar  to  each  other. 
For  rJtann  was  the  characteristic  of 
Lady  Ellinor — a  charm  indefinable. 
It  was  not  the  mere  grace  of  rctined 
breeding,  though  that  went  a  great 
way  ;  it  was  a  chann  that  seemt^d  to 
apriogfrom  natural  sympathy.  Whom- 
soever she  addreaaod,  that  peraoa  ap- 
peftctd  f^r  the  momanl  to  engage  ill 
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ber  atti^ntioo,  to  interest  lier  whole 
mlnd^  Sbe  had  &  gift  of  conversation 
very  peculiar.  She  made  what  aho 
9aid  like  a  contimiatiaa  of  what  waa 
said  to  her*  She  seemed  as  if  she 
had  entered  into  your  thoagbts,  and 
tallcGd  them  alond.  Her  mind  waa 
evidently  cultivated  with  great  care, 
bat  she  waa  perfectly  void  of  pedan- 
try. A  hhU^  an  alliHion,  :»uffic«d  to 
show  how  ranch  ahe  knew,  to  one  well 
instructed^  without  mortifying  or  per- 
plexing the  ignorant.  Yes,  there  pro- 
bably was  the  only  woman  my  father 
had  ever  met  who  could  be  the  com* 
pan  ion  to  his  mind,  walk  through  the 
garden  of  knowledge  by  his  aide,  and 
trim  the  flowci-g  while  he  cleared  the 
vistas.  On  the  other  band^  there  was 
an  inboni  nobiUty  in  Lady  Ellinor^a 
sentiment.^  that  must  have  struck  the 
most  susceptible  chord  in  Roland*8 
nature,  and  the  sentiments  took  elo- 
quence from  the  look,  the  mien,  the 
Bweet  dignity  of  the  very  tnm  of  the 
head.  Yes,  she  must  have  been  a 
fitting  Orinda  to  a  young  Amadis. 
It  waa  not  hard  to  see  that  Lady 
Ellinor  was  ambitious — that  she  had 
a  love  of  fame,  for  fame  itself — that 
she  was  proud— that  she  set  value 
(and  that  morbidly)  on  the  world*3 
opinion.  This  was  perceptible  when 
she  spoke  of  her  huaband,  even  of 
her  daughter.  It  seemed  to  rae  aa 
if  she  valued  the  intellect  of  the  one, 
the  beauty  of  the  other,  by  the  gange 
of  the  social  distinction  or  the  fashion- 
able eWrj/.  She  took  measure  of  the 
gift,  aa  I  was  taught  at  Dr  Hermanns 
to  take  measure  of  the  height  of  a 
tower — by  the  length  of  the  shadow  it 
cast  upon  the  ground. 

M}'  dear  father,  with  such  a  wife  you 
would  never  have  lived  eighteen  years, 
shivering  on  the  edge  of  a  great  book  ! 

My  dear  uncle,  with  such  a  wife 
you  would  never  have  been  contented 
with  a  cork  leg  and  a  Waterloo  medal  I 
And  I  understand  why  Mr  Trovauion, 
'*  eager  and  ardent*^  aa  ye  say  he  was 
in  yonth,  with  a  heart  bent  on  the 


practical  success  of  life^  won  the  hana 
of  the  heiress.    Well,  y  i  '' 

vanion  has  contrived  n  I  j 

By  the  side  of  my  li^tm 
iog  mother,  with  her  bine  • 
and  her  conil  lips  apart,  Lrm*  'i.inuoc4 
looks  faded.  AVas  she  ever  as  pretty 
a*  my  motlier  is  now  ?  Never,  Bu^^ 
slu*  was  much  handsomer.  What 
delicacy  in  the  outline,  and  yet  how 
decided  in  spite  of  the  delicacy  I  The 
eyebrow  so  defined — the  prolifn  slight- 
ly aquiline*  so  clearly  cut— with  tin 
curved  nostril,  which,  if  phyaiogno-1 
mista  are  rights  shows  sensibility  so 
keen;  and  the  classic  lip  that,  but  for 
that  dimple,  would  be  so  haughty* 
But  wear  and  tear  are  in  that  fa 
The  nervous  excitable  temper  ha 
helped  the  fret  and  cark  of  ambi<^ 
tious  life.  My  dear  nncle,  I  know 
not  yet  your  private  life.  But  as  for 
my  father,  I  am  sore  that,  though  ha 
might  have  done  more  on  earth,  ha*] 
would  have  been  less  fit  for  heaven^ 
if  he  had  married  Lady  EUinor. 

At  last  thi;^  visit — dreaded,  I  am 
sure,  by  three  of  the  party,  was  over, 
but  not  before  I  bad  promised  to  dine 
at  the  Trev anions^  that  tUy, 

When  we  were  again  alone,  my  fa- 
ther threw  otr  a  long  breath,  and  look*)i 
ing  round  him  cheerfully,  aaid^.  *^  Since ' 
Pisi^ttratns  deserta  ns,  let  us  console 
ourselves  for  his  absence — send  for 
brother  Jack,  and  all  four  go  down  to 
Kichmoud  to  drink  tea.*^ 

*  ■  Thank  yon,  Austin/'  said  Roland. 
*^  But  I  don't  wautitt  I  assure  yon!" 
**  Upon  your  honour?'*    said  ray 
father  in  a  half  whisper. 

*'  Upon  my  honour/^ 

''  Nor  I  either !  So  Kilty,  Roland, 
and  I  will  take  a  walk,  and  be  back 
in  time  to  sec  if  that  young  Anach- 
ronism looks  as  handsome  as  his  new 
London-made  clothes  will  allow  hira. 
Properly  speaking,  he  ought  to  go  with 
an  apple  in  his  hand,  and  a  dove  in 
his  bosom.  But  now  I  think  of  it,  that 
was  luckily  not  the  fashion  with  the 
Athenians  till  the  time  of  Alcibiades  I " 


CHAFTKB  X3LII1. 


You  may  jndge  of  tbe  effect  that 
my  dinner  at  Mr  Trevanion's,  with  a 
long  conversation  after  it  with  Lady 
Ellinor,  made  upon  my  mind,  when, 
on  my  return  home,    after    having 


satislied  all  questions  of  parental 
cnrioaity,  I  said  nervously,  and  look- 
ing down, — **My  dear  father,— I 
should  like  veiy  much^  if  you  have  ua. 
objection, — to— to — " 
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"  What,  my  dear^'*  asked  my  ftitbcr 

kindly. 

**  iW-cpt  a«  oilt^r  Lady  Ellinor.  ha^ 
made  me,  on  the  Vk^ ii  ,.f  Mr  Trcva- 
nlon.     H«^  wants  '.     He  is 

kind  eiioiiL'li  t'l   .  iiicxpori- 

enw.,   s!  I  <io  very 

well,  ill  I  lis  ways. 

Ln'  luod  witli 

di'^i  It  open- 

ing  iu  publir  it  all 

GTVCDta^  my  I  !?^ 

cli  of  the  wuiiJ,  .u  r 

Uy  think  will  be  ino 
rmy  thing  they  wiii  roacit  nuj  it 

My  luotlier  lool :  r '    ■■   '      '  ■    '     r 
father,     **  It  will 
Uifr-    —  ^'■^-^^ 


**    A.^     .       ....-^       .  .....        ^..^  .^^»         >*-  a**C       «U 

is  formed  lor — '* 


pause, — 

**  You  may  be  right,  Kitty:  I  Jou't 
think  Pisistratua  ia  meant  for  study ; 
rtcHftn  trill  siiJt  him  Hetter,     But  whiit 

dr  ?" 

t.  «ir;*  f<iid  I 


Ion. ..,.    ■.  ^.j 

**  Tho  army ! '' 
pwvlslih .      '  m 

yo 


jthor, 
invo- 


Dtsuia  !    Of  th(*  twot  certainly,  yon 

jjjful  l»r»tf*"»r  iiT-vVi^    VdiTT"  f'jimtfrv  willi    q 

intu      . 

Indian; — i  don't  thiol 

other  peopio  whom  th*.'  ^  l 

country  makes  it  necessary  tf>  kill  just 

at  pre^ent^^eh,  Robnd?" 

^' It  is  ay  Id,  IncUa,*"  isaid 

my  uncle,  S(i  v,      '*  It  is  thtt 

nursery  of  captjiiiiii. ' 

"  Is  it?  Those  plartt«  take  itp  a  j^eat 
deal  of  ground,  il 
more  profitably  c 
deed,    coDsiderJnj-^    inai    tii«*    i 
CAptaina  in  the  world   will  be 
mately  set  into  a  box  not  alv  -  < 

feet  at  the  longest,  it  Is  .v 
what  a  quantity  of  room  tl 
of  arltor  mortis  takes  in  th' 
Howevf'v    r'i.Mfratua,   t*j     .....   .a 

yom- 1^  ill  think  it  over,  and 

talk  to  i  i/' 

**  Or  rather  to  Lad  i 

1  imprudently:   my   '  y 

shivered,  and  took  her  haiui  ii  urn  mine. 
I  felt  cat  to  the  heart  by  the  slip  of 
my  own  toogue, 

♦*  That,  I  think,  yonr  mother  could 
do  best,"  said  my  father,  drily,  '*  if 
she  wants  to  h*i  qnitc  conirlnced  that 
somebody  v^"  w  shirt  s  arc 

rtlred.    For  mean  you 

■  '    L'''  at  Trrvnmv:'ii  ■^. 

1,  no  !"  cried  my  mother.  **  Ho 
iiiij^FJL  H.S  well  go  to  f"' !'   '     "    ''      ^ 
thought  he  waa  tu  st;r 
go  in  the  morning,  but,  -. .. -m^ot  , .  i. ,  j; 
bore/; 


made  for 


boy,  you  don't  know  what  it  la  yon 

desire-     And  vet,   i\[  voiir  ntro,  I  —*" 


m; 

ifltj  me. 
givini?  the  I 
fo, ;   " 

of  nijc  .s  inr 

country  U 

cali- 

bB  bonixLg  down 


Tt^ 


i  u»i  iui:*i  ui  tsKTi  \  aug  iila 

Plsi^tratna  Ipsiasimos  all 

' "  '•  ^  »'«^"  — '^"-f  son, 

to  be 

Uo  will 

which 


and  u^  if 
iiBi   nevnr   \^ 


image 

with  t 

be  two  ni  11^- 

atier  egoy  uven  il 

siblol"    I^Iv  «.' 

cbaSr,  and, 


h«   Uv<v 


mail 
I   fnr 


tac« : 


btitavi  ma,  bythoway,  ^t  made    *  l       i „,      i  ,      promise 

out  of  tho  8tonca  of  tho  temple  of   m«alway»towe«rthesa^iH»il>ag''" 
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CHAPTBR  XXIV. 


I  now  make  a  long  stride  in  my  nar- 
rative. I  am  domesticated  with  the 
'Drevanions.  A  very  short  conyersa- 
tion  with  the  statesman  sufficed  to  de- 
dde  my  father ;  and  the  pith  of  it  lay 
in  this  single  sentence  uttered  by  Tre- 
vanion — "  I  promise  yon  one  thing — 
he  shall  never  be  idle !" 

Looking  back,  I  am  convinced  that 
my  father  was  right,  and  that  he  un- 
derstood my  character,  and  the  temp- 
tations to  which  I  was  most  prone, 
when  he  consented  to  let  me  resign 
college  and  enter  thus  prematurely  on 
the  world  of  men.  I  was  naturally 
so  joyous,  that  I  should  have  made  col- 
lege life  a  holiday,  and  then,  in  r^ent- 
ance,  worked  myself  into  a  phthisis. 

And  my  father,  too,  was  right,  that, 
though  I  could  study,  I  was  not  meant 
for  a  student. 

After  all,  the  thing  was  an  experi- 
ment. I  had  time  to  spare :  if  the 
experiment  failed,  a  year's  delay  would 
not  necessarily  be  a  year's  loss. 

I  am  ensconced,  then,  at  Mr  Trcva- 
nion's.  I  have  been  there  some 
months — it  is  late  in  the  winter — par- 
liament and  the  season  have  com- 
menced. I  work  hard — Heaven  knows, 
harder  than  I  should  have  worked  at 
college.    Take  a  day  for  a  sample. 

Trevanion  gets  up  at  eight  o'clock, 
and  in  all  weathers  rides  an  hour  be- 
fore breakfast ;  at  nine  he  takes  that 
meal  in  his  wife's  dressing-room;  at 
half-past  nine  he  comes  into  his  study. 
By  that  time  he  expects  to  find  done 
by  his  secretary  the  work  I  am  about 
to  describe. 

On  coming  home,  or  rather  before  go- 
ing to  bed,  which  is  usually  after  thJee 
o'clock,  it  is  Mr  Trevanion's  habit  to 
leave  on  the  table  of  the  said  study  a 
list  of  directions  for  the  secretary.  The 
following,  which  I  take  at  random 
from  many  I  have  preserved,  may  show 
their  multifarious  nature : — 

1.  Look  out  in  the  Reports — Committee 
House  of  Lords  for  the  last  seven  years 
— all  that  is  said  about  the  growth  of 
flax — ^mark  the  passages  for  me. 

2.  Do.  do— « Irish  Emigration." 

3.  Hunt  out  leoond  volume  of  Eames's 
History  of  lAao^  passage  oontainiDg 
**  Eeid'g  Logic**— doaH  know  whore  the 
book  is! 


4.  How  does  the  line  beginning  ^'  Lumlna 
eonjurenty  inter"  something,  end !  la  it 
in  Gray !    See! 

5.  Fraoastorios  writes — ^  Quantum  hoc 
infecit  yitinm,  quot  adiverit  urbes." 
Query,  Ought  it  not  to  he—infecerU 
instead  of  inficU  ? — if  you  don't  know, 
write  to  father. 

6.  Write  the  four  letters  in  fhll  from  the 
notes  I  leave^  i.e,  about  the  Ecclesiasti- 
cal Courts. 

7.  Look  out  Population  Returns— strike 
average  of  last  five  years  (between 
mortality  and  births),  in  Devonshire 
and  Lancashire. 

8.  Answer  these  six  begging-letters; 
"No"— cirilly. 

9.  The  other  six,  to  constituents — ''that  I 
have  no  interest  with  Gtovenunent." 

1 0.  See,  if  you  have  time,  whether  any  of 
the  new  books  on  the  round  table  are 
not  trash. 

11.  I  want  to  know  all  about  Indian 
com! 

12.  Longinus  says  something,  some- 
where, in  regret  for  uncongenial  pur- 
suits, (public  life,  I  suppose) — what  is 
iti  N.B,  Longinus  is  not  in  my  Lon- 
don Catalogue,  but  is  here  I  know — I 
think  in  a  box  in  the  lumber-room. 

1 3.  Set  right  the  calculation  I  leave  on 
the  poor-rates.  I  have  made  a  blun- 
der somewhere.    &c.  &c. 

Certainly  my  father  knew  Mr  Tre- 
vanion ;  he  never  expected  a  secre- 
tary to  sleep !  To  have  all  the  above 
ready  by  half -past  nine,  I  get  up  by 
candle  -fight.  At  half-past  nine  I  am 
still  huntmg  for  Longinus,  when  Mr 
Trevanion  comes  in  with  a  bundle 
of  letters. 

Answers  to  half  the  said  letters  fall 
to  my  share.  Directions  verbal — in 
a  species  of  short-hand  talk.  While 
I  write,  Mr  Trevanion  reads  the  news- 
papers— examines  what  I  have  done 
— makes  not^  therefrom,  some  for 
Parliament,  some  for  conversation, 
some  for  correspondence — skims  over 
the  ParUamentaiT  papers  of  the  morn- 
ing— and  jots  down  directions  for 
extracting,  abridging,  and  compar- 
ing them,  with  others,  perhaps  twenty 
years  old.  At  eleven  he  walks  down 
to  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons—4eaTing  me  plenty  to  do — till 
half-past  three,  when  no  returns. 
At  four,  Fanny  puts  her  head  into 
the  room— and  I  lose  mine.     Four 
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da^'s  in  tlie  week  Mr  Trevanion 
tli<*n  di3iip|>ears  For  tho  rest  of  the 
tlii>% — dino3  at  Bellamy's  or  a  club — 
expects  me  at  the  House  at  eight 
oVluck,  in  casc  he  thicks  of  soinc- 
tliiufj,  wants  a  fact  or  a  quotation. 
He  then  releases  mc — generally  with 
a  fresh  list  of  instnictions.  But  I 
have  my  holidays,  nevertheless.  On 
AVednestlays  and  Saturdays  Mr  Trc- 
vanion  give^  dinners,  and  I  meet  the 
most  eminent  men  of  the  da}* — on 
both  sides.  For  Trevanion  is 
on  both  sides  himself — or  on  no  side 
at  all*  whicli  corner  to  the  ?ame  thin;^. 
On  Tuesdays,  Lady  Ellinor  gives  me 
a  ticket  for  the  Opera,  and  I  get  there 
at  least  in  time  for  the  ballet,  I 
have  already  invitations  enough  to 
balls  and  soirees,  for  I  am  regarded  as 
an  only  son  of  great  expectations.  I 
am  treated  as  becomea  a  Ca^xton  who 
bas  the  right,  if  he  pleases,  to  put 
a  De  before  his  name.  I  have  grown 
VQTj  smart.  I  have  taken  a  passion 
for  dress— natural  to  eighteen.    I  like 


every  thing  I  do,  and  every  one  about 
me.  I  am  over  head  and  ears  in  love 
Tvith  Fanny  Trevauion^ — who  breaks 
my  heart,  nevertheless ;  for  she  flirts 
with  two  peers,  a  life-guardsman, 
three  old  members  of  parliament.  Sir 
Sedlej  Beaudesert,  one  ambassador, 
and  all  his  attaches,  and^  positively^ 
(the  audacious  minx  !}  witb  a  bishop, 
in  full  wig  and  apron,  who,  people  say, 
means  to  marry  again. 

Pisifstratus  has  lo.*^t  colour  and  fle^h. 
His  mother  says  he  is  very  much  im- 
pi-oved,— Ma/  he  takes  to  be  the  natu- 
ral eflect  produced  by  Btultz  an 
varnished  boots.  Uncle  Jack  says  ] 
is  '*  fined  down," 

His  father  looks  at  him,  and  wrife 
to  IVevanion, — 

'''Dear T.— I  refused  a  salary  for 
my  son.  Give  him  a  horse,  and  two 
hours  a  day  to  ride  it.   Yours,    A.  C' 

The  next  day  I  am  master  of  a 
pretty  bay  mare,  and  riding  by  tho 
side  of  Fanny  Trevanion.  Alas  1  alas  I 
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I  have  not  mentioned  my  Tlncle 
Roland.  He  is  gone  —  abroad — to 
fetch  his  daughter.  He  has  stayed 
longer  than  was  expected.  Does  he 
seek  his  son  still — there  as  here? 
My  father  has  finished  the  first  portion 
of  his  work,  in  two  great  volumes. 
Uncle  Jack,  who  for  some  time  has 
been  looking  melancholy,  and  who  now 
seldom  stirs  out,  except  on  Sundays, 

!'on  which  days  we  all  meet  at  my 
lather's  and  dine  together)  —  Uncle 
Jack,  I  say,  lins  undertaken  to  sell  it- 

**  Don't  be  o\*er  sangnine,  ^^  says 
Uncle  Jack,  as  he  locks  up  the  ^18. 
in  two  red  lK>^es  with  a  slit  in  the  lids, 
which  belonged  to  one  of  the  defunct 
companies.  *'  I)on*t  be  over  sangnine 
as  to  the  prie^.  These  publishers 
never  venture  much  on  a  first  cxpcri* 
ment.  They  innst  be  talked  even  in- 
to looking  at  the  book." 

»*  Oh  !'^  said  my  father,  "  if  they 
will  pulilish  it  at  all,  and  at  their  owii 
risk,  I  should  not  stand  out  for  any 
other  terra*  '  v-.tt.n,.^  .,,,.,.♦  '  .  .::i 
DrT<len,'ev 

*^  An  uno    .  1.     ... 

lion  of  Drydcns, '  returned  l  ncio 
Jack  i  •*  ho  ought  to  linvc  known 
better*" 


»*So  he  did,''  said  I,  "for  he  ii» 
his  pen  to  fill  his  pockeU — poor  man  I 

^^  But  the  pen  w*a.s  not  venal,  mast^ 
Anaclironism,^*  said  my  father, 
baker  is  not  to  be  called  venal  if  bd 
sells  his  loaves — he  is  venal  if  he  sells 
himself:  Dry  den  only  sold  his  loavesj 

'*And   we   mnst  sell  yonrs,"  sa" 
Uncle  Jack  emphatically.    ^'Athod 
sand  pounds  a  volume  will  be  about 
the  mark,  eh?*' 

**A  thousand  pounds  a  vulumel 
cried  my  father,  **  Gibbon,  I  fanc| 
did  not  receive  more/' 

"  Very  likely  ;  Gibbon  had  not  ai 
Uncle  Jack  to  look  after  his  inteiTSts 

paid  MrTibbets,  laughing,  and  ruhbin 

those  smooth  hands  of  his.  **NoJ  two 
thousand  pounds  the  two  volumes  1— 
a  sacrifice,  but  still  I  recommend 
moderation.'* 

*'I  should  be  1  *  ileed,  if  the 

book  biXKigbt  ill  /' t*aid  my 

faiher,  evidently  Ja^^nMMii — '*for  that 
young  gentleman  is  rather  expensive  ; 
,.,.,1 ,    r.  ,.v^  J  ...  \...\  i^perhaps  half 


to  you ! " 


Unrle  Jack^ — *'  r^ 
new  speculation  ii 
be  a  miUionnatre ! 
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"Have  you  a  new  speculation, 
Uncle?"  said  I  anxiously.  "  What  is 
it?" 

"  Mum ! "  said  my  uncle,  putting  hia 
finger  to  his  Up,  and  looking  all  round 
th^  room—"  Mum !!  Mum  III " 

PisiSTRATUS. — "A  Grand  National 
Company  for  blowing  up  both  Houses 
of  Parliament!" 

Mr  Caxton. — "Upon  my  life,  I 
hope  something  newer  than  that ;  for 
they,  to  judge  by  the  newspapers, 
don't  want  brother  Jack's  assistance 
to  blow  up  each  other! " 

Unclk  Jack,  mysteriously.  — 
"  Newspapers  I  you  don't  often  read  a 
newspaper,  Austin  Caxton  I " 

Mr  Caxton.  —  "Granted,  John 
TibbetsI" 

Uncle  Jack. — "  But  if  my  specu- 
lation made  you  read  a  newspaper 
every  day  ?" 

Mr  Caxton,  astounded. — "Made 
me  read  a  newspaper  every  day ! " 

Uncle  Jack,  warming,  and  ex- 
panding his  hands  to  the  fire. — "  As 
big  as  the  Times ! " 

Mr  Caxton,  uneasily,  —  "Jack, 
you  alarm  me !  " 

Uncle  Jack. — "And  make  you 
write  in  it,  too,— a  leader  I " 

Mr  Caxton,  pushing  back  his 
chair,  seizes  the  only  weapon  at  his 
command,  and  hurls  at  Uncle  Jack 
a  great  sentence  of  Greek. — *Tovff  luv 
yap  toKu  x<i^<7rovf>  ^^  ^    avOpom}" 

UNCLE  Jack,  nothing  daunted. — 
"Ay,  and  put  as  much  Greek  as  you 
like  into  it  I " 

Mr  Caxton,  relieved,  and  soften- 
ing,— **  My  dear  Jack,  you  are  a  great 
man, — let  us  hear  you  I " 

Then  Uncle  Jack  began.  Now, 
perhaps  my  readers  may  have  re- 
marked that  this  illustrious  speculator 
was  really  fortunate  in  his  ideas.  His 
speculations  in  themselves  always  had 
something  sound  in  the  kernel,  con- 
sidering how  barren  they  were  in  the 
fruit ;  and  this  it  was  that  made  him 
so  dangerous.  The  idea  Uncle  Jack 
had  now  got  hold  of  will,  I  am  con- 
vinced, make  a  man's  fortune  one  of 
these  days ;  and  I  relate  it  with  a  sigh, 


in  thinking  how  much  has  gone  out  of 
the  family.  Know,  then,  it  was  no- 
thing less  than  setting  up  a  daily  pftper 
on  the  plan  of  the  limes,  but  devoted 
entirely  to  Art,  Literature,  and  Science 
— Mental  Progress  in  short ;  I  say  on 
the  plan  of  the  Times,  for  it  was  to 
imitate  the  mighty  machinery  of  that 
diurnal  illuminator.  It  was  to  be  the 
Literary  Salmoneus  of  the  political 
Jupiter :  and  rattle  its  thunder  over 
the  bridge  of  knowledge.  It  was  to 
have  correspondents  in  all  parts  of  the 
globe ;  every  thing  that  related  to  the 
chronicle  of  the  mind,  from  the  labour 
of  a  missionary  in  the  South  Sea 
islands,  or  the  research  of  a  traveller 
in  pursuit  of  that  mirage  called  Tim- 
buctoo,  to  the  last  new  novel  at  Paris, 
or  the  last  great  emendation  of  a  Greek 
particle  at  a  German  university,  was 
to  find  a  place  in  this  focus  of  light. 
It  was  to  amuse,  to  instruct,  to  inter- 
eat — ^there  was  nothing  it  was  not  to 
do.  Not  a  man  in  the  whole  reading 
public,  not  only  of  the  three  kingdoms, 
not  only  of  the  British  empire,  but 
under  the  cope  of  heaven,  that  it  was 
not  to  touch  somewhere,  in  head,  in 
heart,  or  in  pocket.  The  most  crot- 
chety member  of  the  intellectual  com- 
munity might  find  his  own  hobby  in 
those  stables. 

"  Think,"  cried  Uncle  Jack—"  think 
of  the  march  of  mind— think  of  the 
passion  for  cheap  knowledge— think 
how  little  quarterly,  monthly,  weekly 
journals  can  keep  pace  with  the  main 
wants  of  the  age.  As  well  have  a 
weekly  journal  on  politics,  as  a  weekly 
journal  on  all  the  matters  still  more 
interesting  than  politics  to  the  mass 
of  the  public.  My  Literary  Times 
once  started,  people  will  wonder  how 
they  had  ever  lived  without  it  I  Sir, 
they  have  not  lived  without  it — they 
have  vegetated — they  have  lived  in 
holes  and  caves  like  the  Troggledikes." 

"  Troglodytes,"  said  my  father 
mildly — "  from  trogle,  a  cave — and 
dumi,  to  go  under.  They  lived  in 
Ethiopia,  and  had  their  wives  in 
common." 

"As  to  the  last  point,  I  don't  say 
that  the  Public,  poor  creatures,  are  as 


*  '*  Some  were  so  barbarous  as  to  eat  their  own  species."  The  sentence  refers  to 
the  Scythians,  and  is  in  Strabo.  I  mention  the  authority,  for  Strabo  is  not  an  author 
that  any  man  engaged  on  a  less  work  than  the  History  of  Haman  Error  is  expected 
to  have  by  heart. 
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ba4  fts  thid,**  said  Uiide  Jackcsodid- 
ly ;  "  bnt  DO  simile  hoick  g:ood  in 
all  its  points*  And  the  public  are 
not  less  Troggle<lmnmie8,  or  what- 
ever fou  call  thom,  compared  with 
what  they  wiU  be  when  liTing  under 
the  fiill  light  of  mT  Literary  Times, 
Sin  it  wiU  be  a  rcvolation  in  the 
world.  It  will  bring  litoratiire  ont  of 
the  donds  iuto  the  pnrl<jnr,  ih<*  cot- 
tige^  tii«  kitchen.     Th  mdyt 

the  flsest  fiue  lady,  ^v  ome- 

thing  to  her  taste ;  the  bosiest  man 
of  the  mart  and  counter  will  find  some 
mcqniaition  to  his  practical  knowledge. 
The  practical  man  will  gee  the  pro- 
gnm  of  divinitj,  medicine,  nay,  eieen 
law.  Sir,  the  Indian  wiU  read  me 
nnder  the  banyan ;  I  sball  be  hi  the 
acra^lios  of  the  East ;  nd  owr  my 
aheeta  the  American  Indmn  will  smoke 
the  calnmet  of  peace.  We  shall  re- 
dnoe  politics  to  its  proper  level  in  the 
afiairB  of  life — raise  uteratnre  to  its 
dne  idace  in  the  thooghts  and  btisi- 
neiu  fif  men.  It  is  a  grand  thonpfht ; 
anc^  tnir  h.wint  frw'ells  with  pride  w  hiio 

ic  >iti" 

'  -1^,  -  :  Jack,"  said  my  father^ 
Berionaly,  and  rising  with  emotion^ 
'^  it  sj  a  grand  thought,  and  I  honcrar 
you  for  it !  You  are  quite  right — it 
would  be  a  revolution!  It  would 
edseate  mankind  msensibly.  Upon 
my  life,  I  shouki  be  prond  to  wiitt^  a 
leader,  or  a  paragraph.  Jack,  yon 
will  innnortaHse  yourself !  '^ 

"IbelieTeI«haU,'*^n  ^  liKk, 
modestly ; '  *  but  I  b  ave  word 

yet  on  the  greatest  attracuon  ot  aJl^" 

"Ah!  and  that— " 

"Tire  ABTBETisEifrorrB  1"  cried 
my  nncle,  spreading  his  handa>  with  all 
tbe  fingers  at  angles,  like  tho  threads 
of  a  pier's  web.  ''  The  aivertise- 
meats — oh,  think  of  them  !— a  perfect 
SI  ihrado*  The  advertisement m,  sir, 
on  tiie  most  moderate  calculation,  wilt 
hfliif  na  in  £60,000  a-year.  My  dcnr 
Pisislnitiis,  I  shall  nrvrr  many,  yon 
STB  my  bcir    Em'  '  '* 

So  -nTioL'.  my  i  irk  threw 

hini  mc,  Rn*i  sqnee^^ed  out 

of  '  pniden£t:il  demur  tlmt 

\  cibiQg  to  my  Upn. 

or  mother,  between  laoghiug 


and  sobbing,  fidtered  oirt^"  And  it  is 
mt/  brother  who  will  pay  back  to  M^ 
son  all,  all  he  gave  up  for  me  T' 

While  my  father  walked  to  snd  fro^ 
the  room,  more  exdted  than  ever  I 
saw  him  before,  muttering, — "  A  sa4i 
useless  dog  I  have  been  hitherto  ?  I 
should  like  to  serve  the  world  I  I 
should  indeed !  '* 

Uncle  Jack  had  fairly^  done  it  this 
time!  He  had  foxmd  ont  the  oily 
bait  in  the  world  to  catch  m  8^  a 
earp  as  my  father — ^^kmrwi  ImaMs 
arundo.*^  I  saw  that  the  deadly  hook 
was  within  an  inch  of  my  father's  nose, 
and  that  he  was  gaaiug  at  it  with  a 
fixed  determination  to  swallow, 

B«t  if  it  amused  my  father?  Boy  that 
I  was,  I  saw  no  farther,  I  must  own 
I  myself  was  dazzled,  and  perhap«i, 
with  childlike  malice,  delighted  at  tlie 
perturbation  of  my  betters.  The 
young  carp  was  pleased  to  pee  the 
waters  so  playftilly  in  movement, 
when  the  old  carp  waved  his  tail,  and 
swayed  himself  on  his  fins. 

^'Mum  V  said  Unde  Jack,  releasing 
me :  ^^  not  a  word  to  Mr  Trevanioa,  to 
any  one," 

"But  why  r 

**Wh7?  God  bless  my  soul. 
WTiy  ?  If  mj  sc^me  gets  wind,  do 
you  suppose  some  one  will  not  clap 
on  sail  to  be  before  me  ?  Ton  firighten 
me  ont  of  mj  senses*  Framlse  me 
faithfully  to  be  silent  as  the  grave — " 

**  I  should  like  to  hear  Trcvanion*a 
opinion  too — '* 

**  As  well  hear  the  town -crier!  Sir, 
I  have  trosted  to  your  honenn  Slr« 
at  the  domestic  hearth  all  secrets  are 
aaoed.    Sir,  I—" 

'*  My  dear  Uncle  Jack,  yon  have 
said  quite  enongl].  Not  a  won)  will  I 
breathe  !'* 

"  rm  sun"  •" "  "^ly  tmst  him. 
Jack,'*  naid  i  i . 

*♦  And  I  do  ...,  .  ,...a— with  wenlfh 
untold,''  replied  my  uncle.  "  Mnv  I 
ask  you  for  a  little  water^^vitli  a 
tnfk  of  brandy  in  it — and  a  bu»cuit, 
or  indeed  a  sandwich.  This  talking 
makes  me  qnite  hungry," 

My  eye  fell  upon  Unck  Jack  as  he 
spokiN  Poor  Unde  Jack,  ht  bad 
groi^Ti  thin  i 
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tt  has  been  the  fbrtrme  of  Englaiid 
to  haye  undergone  more  rerolutioiia 
than  any  other  kingdom  of  Europe. 
Later  periods  haye  made  Reyolntioa 
synonymous  with  popular  violeuce; 
Imt  the  more  effectual  reyolution  is 
that  which,  being  required  by  the 
necessities  of  a  people,  is  directed  by 
the  national  judgment.  It  is  not  the 
conyuision  of  a  tempest,  which,  if  it 
purifies  the  ur,  strips  the  soil ;  it  is 
a  change,  not  of  temperature  but  of 
the  seasons,  gradual  but  irresistible  ; 
it  is  a  great  operation  of  moral  Nature, 
in  eyery  change  preparing  for  the 
more  abundant  proyision  of  public 
profi^)erity. 

It  is  an  equally  remarkable  contrast 
to  the  condition  of  other  kingdoms, 
that  while  thehr -popular  reyolutions 
haye  almost  always  plunged  the 
country  into  confusion,  and  been  ulti- 
mately rectified  only  by  the  salutary 
despotism  of  some  powerful  master, 
the  hazards  of  our  reyolutions  haye 
chiefly  originated  in  personal  am- 
bition, and  haye  been  reduced  to 
order  by  popular  sentiment. 

The  R^ormation  was  the  first  greta 
reyolution  of  England:  it  formed 
the  national  circle  of  light  and  dark- 
ness. All  beyond  it  was  ciyH  war, 
arbitrary  power,  and  popidar  wretch- 
edness— all  within.it  has  been  pro- 
gress, growing  vigour,  increasing 
llumination,  and  more  systematic 
liberty.  Like  the  day,  it  had  its 
clouds ;  but  tiie  sun  was  still  aboye, 
ready  to  shine  through  their  first 
opening.  That  sun  has  not  yet  stooped 
from  its  meridian,  and  will  go  down, 
only  when  we  forget  to  honour  the 
Beneficence  and  the  power  which  com- 
manded it  to  shine. 

The  accession  of  the  Hanoverian 
line  was  one  of  those  peaceful  revolu- 
tions— it  closed  the  era  of  Jacobitism. 
The  reign  of  Anne  had  vibrated  between 
the  principles  of  the  constitution  and 
the  principles  of  Charles  U.  Never 
was  a  balance  more  evenly  poised, 
than  the  fate  of  freedom  against  the 
return   to  arbitrary   power.     Anne 


herself  was  a  Jacobite-Hshe  had  all  the 
superstition  of  "  Divine  right."  B^her 
nature  she  had  the  infirmities  of  the 
convent.  She  wasevidently  fitter  to  be 
an  abbess  than  a  queen :  a  character 
of  frigidness  and  formality  designated 
her  for  the  cloister ;  and  if  the  Hano- 
verian succession  had  not  been  pal- 
pably prepared  before  the  national 
eye,  to  ascend  the  throne  at  the 
moment  when  the  royal  cofOn  sank 
into  the  vault,  England  might  have 
seen  the  profligate  son  of  James  deal- 
ing out  vengeance  through  a  corrupted 
or  terrified  legislature  \  the  Reforma- 
tion extinguished  by  the  Inquisitor ; 
the  Jesuit  at  the  royal  ear,  mass  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  the  scaffold 
the  instrument  of  conversion  to  the 
supremacy  of  Rome. 

The  expulsion  of  the  Stuarts  had 
left  the  tlm)ne  to  the  disposal  of  the 
nation.  By  the  Bill  of  Rights,  it 
was  determined  that  the  succession 
should  go  to  the  heirs  of  William  and 
Mary ;  and,  in  their  default,  to  Anne, 
daughter  of  James.  But  the  deaths 
of  Maiy,  and  of  the  Duke  of  Glouces- 
ter, awoke  the  hopes  of  Popery  and 
the  cabals  of  Jacobitism  once  more. 
The  danger  was  imminent.  William 
became  deeply  anxious  for  the  Protes- 
tant succession,  and  a  biU  was  brought 
into  the  House  of  Commons,  declaring 
that  the  crown  should  devolve  on  the 
Electress  Sophia,  Duchess-dowager  of 
Hanover,  and  her  heirs, — ^the  Electress 
of  Hanover  (or  more  correctly,  of 
Brunswick  and  Luneburg)  being  the 
tenth  child  of  Elizabeth,  Queen  of  Bo- 
hemia, daughter  of  James  I.,  the  only 
Protestant  princess  among  the  foreign  ' 
relations  of  the  line.  The  next  in  suc- 
cession to  Anne  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
line  would  have  been  the  houses  of  Sa- 
voy, France,  and  ^ain,  through  Hen- 
rietta? daughter  of  Charles  I.  This  or- 
der of  succession  was  made  law  by  the 
12th  of  William  HI.,  and  confirmed 
in  the  next  session  by  the  Abjuration 
Act,  (13th  William,)  so  named  firom 
the  oath  abjuring  the  Pretender. 

It  is  striking  to  obeerve  how  many 
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high  matters  of  legislation  have 
sf^cmed  tUc  work  of  casaalty.  The 
Flubeas  Corpus  Act»  confessedly 
ilje  noblest  achievtMnent  of  British 
liberty  since  ^la^a  Charta,  was  ^aid 
ilA-JbiMrn  been  earned  by  a  mistake  in 
the  votes  of  the  House  ; 
itation  to  the  Eiectress  was 
proposed  by  a  half- lunatic  ;  the  oath 
of  abjn ration  was  carrieti  but  by  a  ma- 
jority of  one ;  and  the  Reform  BiU, 
which »  though  a  measure  as  doubtful 
in  its  principles  as  disappointing  in 
its  proraiaea,  has  yet  exercised  an 
extraordinary  power  over  the  cornti* 
tution,  was  canied  in  its  second  read- 
ing by  a  majority  of  only  one. 

It  h  more  important  to  observe 
how  large  a  share  of  legialatiou,  in 
the  reign  of  Anne,  was  devoted  to 
the  secnrity  of  the  Protestant  suc- 
cedsioiL  Tho  4th,  Cth,  and  10th  of 
Anne  are  occupied  in  devising  clauses 
to  give  it  force.  It  waj  guaranteed 
in  all  the  great  diplomatic  transac- 
tion a  of  tho  reign, — in  the  Dutch 
Treaty  of  n06»  in  the  Barrier  Treaty 
of  1709,  in  the  Guarantee  Treaty 
of  1713,  and  In  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht 
of  the  same  year,  between  Eng- 
land and  France,  and  England  and 
Spain. 

This  diligence  and  determination 
seem  wholly  due  to  the  spirit  of  the 
people.  The  Queen  was  almost  a 
Jacobite ;  her  ministers  cxirried  on 
correspondences  with  tho  family  of 
James ;  there  was  scarcely  a  man  of 
inflDenee  in  public  life  who  had  not 
jui  agent  at  St  Gerraains.  Honest 
ficniplea,  too,  had  been  long  entertained 
nmong  individuals  of  high  rank.  Six 
of  the  seven  bishops  who  had  so 
boldly  resisted  the  arrogance  of  James*, 
shrank  from  repudiating  the  claims  of 
his  son«  It  is  true,  that  nothing 
eould  bo  feebler  than  their  reasons  ; 
for  nothing  could  bo  more  evident 
than  the  treaaon  of  Jame^  to  the  oath 
which  he  had  sworn  at  his  coronation, 
Its  violation  was  his  virtual  dethrone- 
ment— his  abdication  was  his  actnal 
4]cthronemeut ;  and  the  principles  of 
hb  family,  all  Papists  like  himself, 
rendered  it  impoasible  to  possess  free- 
dom of  eonadenoe,  wbito  any  one  of 
a  rac€  of  bigots  and  tyrants  retained 
the  powor  to  oppress.  Tbns  the 
nation  only  ^Indicated  itnelf^  and  used 
only  the  common    Hghta    of  self- 
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defence ;  and  m^d  them  only  in  the 
calm  and  deliberate  forms  of  self- 
presentation. 

This    strong    abhorrence    of    tho 
exiled  family  arose  alike  from  a  senses ) 
of  religion,  and  a  seuse  of  fear.     Tho^ 
people  baii  ^een  with  disgust  and  dis-  i 
dain  the  persecution  of  Protestantism 
by  the  French  King*    They  had  seen 
the  scandalous  treachery  which  had 
broken  all  compacts,  the  oitentaitous  i 
falsehood  which  had  trafficked  in  pro-  ' 
mises^   and  the    remorseless  cruelty 
which  had  strewed  the  Protestant  pro- 
vinces with  dead.     Tlie  Revocatioii , 
of  the  E^iict  of  Nantes  gave  a  sangoi-^l 
nary  and  per[>etual  caution  ^^  not  to 
put  their  trust  in  princes  ;"  and  the 
geuerotts  spirit  of  the  people,  doublj 
excited  bv  scorn  for  the  persccutor^j 
and  pity  tor  his  victims,  was  thence- 
forth armed  In  panoply  alike  against  t 
the  arts  and  the  menaces  of  Jacobite  i 
ism  and  Popery.     So  it  has  been,  and,] 
so  may  it  ever  be.    The  Stuarts  havo  | 
passed  away — ^they  mouldered  from  I 
the  sight  of  men ;  they  have  no  niorfti 
place  or  name  on  earth ;  they  hav<|:| 
been  sunk  in  the  mire  of  their  monk-* 
ism  ;  theii'  *^  drowned  honour  ^*  is  in^ 
capable  of  being  plucked  np  even  **  by 
the  locks ;  "  but  their  princiitles  sur- 
vive, and  against  theii*  corrnptiou  wo 
must  guard  the  very  air  wo  breathe. 

The  Eiectress,  a  woman  of  remark- 
able intelligence,  died  in  1714,  iu  hot 
84th  year.  The  Qtioen  died  in  tho 
August  following.  George  I.,  Elector  < 
of  Bntnswick,  son  of  Sophia,  arrived! 
in  England  in  September,  and  was 
King  of  the  fairest  empire  in  tho 
world.  He  was  then  fifly-four  years 
old. 

Tho  habits  of  George  I.  were  Con- 
tinental—a  phrase  which  implies  all  of 
laxity  that  is  consistent  with  the  eti- 
quette of  a  court.  Ilis  personal  reign 
was  anxious^  troubled,  and  toilsome  ; 
but  the  nation  prospered,  and  the  era 
had  evidently  arrived  when  tho  cha- 
racter of  the  sitter  on  the  throne  had 
ceased  to  attract  the  interest,  or  influ- 
ence the  conduct  of  the  nation.  Tho 
King  had  no  taste  for  the  tine  arts :  he 
had  no  knowledge  of  llleratnro.  lie  had 
sencd  in  the  army,  like  all  the  German  | 
princes,  but  had  served  without  diatinc 
tion.  lie  loved  Hanoverian  life,  andhel 
was  incapable  of  enjoying  the  life  oP 
England,    He  lived  long  enough  to  bo 
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easily  forgotten,  and  died  of  apoplexy 
on  his  tcay  to  Hanover! 

Greorge  11.,  the  chief  object  of  these 
Memoirs,  only  son  of  George  I.  and 
Sophia  Dorothea,  was  forty-four  at 
his  accession.  In  1705  be  had  mar- 
ried Caroline,  daughter  of  the  Mar- 
grave of  Brandenburg  Anspach. 

The  reign  of  Greorge  11.  was  the 
era  of  another  revolution — the  supre- 
macy of  ministers.  A  succession  of 
ambitions  and  able  men  governed  the 
country  by  parties.  The  King  was 
intelligent  and  active,  yet  they  con- 
trolled him,  until  he  found  his  chief 
task  to  be  limited  to  obedience.  He 
was  singularly  fond  of  power,  and 
openly  jealous  of  authority,  but  his 
successive  ministers  were  the  virtual 
masters  of  the  cro^vn.  His  chief  vexa- 
tions arose  from  their  struggles  for 
office;  and  his  only  compensation  to 
his  injured  feelings  was,  in  dismissing 
one  cabinet,  to  find  himself  shackled 
by  another.  He  seems  to  have  lived 
in  a  state  of  constant  ebullition  with 
the  world — speaking  sarcastically  of 
every  leading  person  of  his  own  so- 
ciety, and  on  harsh  terms  with  his 
family.  His  personal  habits  were  in- 
capable of  being  praised,  even  by  flat- 
tery, and  the  names  of  the  Walmo- 
dens,  the  Deloraines,  and  the  How- 
ards, still  startle  the  graver  sensibi- 
lities of  our  time. 

But  his  public  conduct  forms  a 
striking  contrast  to  those  painful 
scenes.  He  was  bold  in  conception 
and  diligent  in  business.  He  felt  the 
honour  of  being  an  English  king ;  and 
though  he  wasted  time  and  popula- 
rity m  his  childish  habit  of  making 
his  escape  to  Hanover  whenever  he 
could,  he  offered  no  wilful  offence  to 
the  feelings  of  the  people.  His  letters 
on  public  affairs  exhibit  strong  sense, 
and  he  had  the  wisdom  to  leave  his 
finance  in  the  hands  of  Walpole,  and 
the  manliness  to  suffer  himself  to  be 
afterwards  eclipsed  by  the  lustre  of 
Chatham.  His  reign,  which  had  begun 
in  difficulties,  and  was  carried  on  in 
perils,  closed  in  triumph. — The  French 
navy  was  swept  from  the  ocean  ;  the 
battle  of  the  Heights  of  Abraham  gave 
him  Canada;  the  battle  of  PI  assy  gave 
him  India;  and  at  his  death,  in  1760, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-seven,  he  left 
England  in  a  blaze  of  glory. 
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The  death  of  George  I.  had  brought 
Walpole  forward  as  the  minister  of 
his  son.  The  story  of  Sir  Spencer 
Compton  has  been  often  told,  but 
never  so  well  as  in  these  Memoirs. 
The  King  died  on  the  11th  of  June  1727 
at  Osnabnrg.  The  news  reached 
Walpole  on  the  14th,  at  his  villa  in 
Chelsea.  He  immediately  went  to  Rich- 
mond to  acquaint  the  Prince  of  Wales 
with  this  momentous  intelligence. 
The  Prince  was  asleep  after  dinner, 
according  to  his  custom ;  but  he  was 
awakened  for  the  intelligence,  which 
he  appeared  to  receive  with  surprise. 
Yet,  neither  the  sense  of  his  being 
raised  to  a  throne,  nor  the  natural  feel- 
ings of  such  an  occasion,  prevented 
the  exhibition  of  his  dislike  to  Wal- 
pole. On  being  asked,  when  it  was 
his  pleasure  that  the  Council  should  be 
summoned,  the  King's  abrupt  answer 
was,  "  Go  to  Chiswick,  and  take  your 
directions  from  Sir  Spencer  Compton." 
Sir  Robert  bore  this  ill-usage  with  his 
habitual  philosophy,  and  went  ta 
Compton  at  once.  There  he  acted 
with  his  usual  address ;  told  him  that 
he  was  minister,  and  requested  his 
protection ;  declaring  that  he  had  no 
desire  for  power  or  business,  but 
wished  to  have  one  of  the  "  white 
sticks,"  as  a  mark  that  he  was  stil^ 
under  the  shelter  of  the  crown. 

Lord  Hervey  delights  in  portraiture^ 
and  his  portraits  generally  have  a 
bitter  reality,  which  at  once  proves 
the  truth  of  the  likeness  and  the  seve- 
rity of  the  artist.  He  daguerreotypes 
all  his  generation.  He  thus  describes 
Sir  Spencer :  "  He  was  a  plodding, 
heavy  fellow,  with  great  application 
but  no  talents;  with  vast  complaisance 
for  a  court ;  always  more  concerned 
for  the  manner  of  the  thing  than  for 
the  thing  itself;  fitter  for  a  clerk  to  a 
minister  than  for  a  minister  to  a  prince. 
His  only  pleasures  were  money  and 
eating ;  his  only  knowledge  forms  and 
precedents ;  and  his  only  insinuation 
bows  and  smiles."  Walpole  and  he 
went  together  to  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, President  of  the  Council,  but 
laid  up  with  the  gout.  Lord  Hervey's 
sketch  of  him  is  certainly  not  flatter- 
ing— ^but  such  is  the  price  paid  by 
personal  feebleness  for  public  station 
— "  He  was  more  able  as  a  virtuoso 
than  a  statesman,  and  a  much  better 
jockey  than  a  politician." 
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At  the  council  Sir  Spencer  took 
Walpole  aside,  and  begged  of  Mm,  as 
a  speech  would  be  necessary  for  the 
ELing  in  Council,  that,  b&  Sir  Eobert 
was  more  accustomed  to  that  sort  of 
composition  than  himself,  he  should 
go  into  another  room,  and  make  a 
draft  of  the  speech.  Sir  Eobert 
retired  to  draw  up  his  paper,  and  Sir 
Spencer  went  to  Leicester  Fields, 
where  the  King  and  Queen  were 
aU'eady,  followed  by  all  who  had  any 
thing  to  ask,  or  any  thing  to  hope — a 
defimtion  which  seems  to  have  in- 
cluded the  whole  of  what,  in  later  par- 
lance, are  called  the  fashionable  world. 
Whether  the  present  sincerity  of  court 
life  is  purer  than  of  old  may  be  doubt- 
ful, but  the  older  manners  were  cer- 
tainly the  more  barefaced.  When  the 
new  premier  was  returning  to  his 
coach  he  walked  through  a  lane  of 
^^  bowers,^'  all  shouldering  each  other 
to  pay  adoration  to  the  new  idol. 

During  the  four  days  of  the  EJng^s 
remaining  in  town,  Leicester  House, 
which  used  to  be  a  desert,  was 
"  thronged  from  morning  till  nigfat,  like 
the  'Clumge  at  noon."  But  Walpole 
walked  through  those  rooms  ^^asif  they 
had  been  empty."  The  same  people 
who  were  officiously,  a  week  before, 
crowding  the  way  to  flatter  his  pro- 
sperity, were  now  getting  out  of  it 
to  avoid  sharing  his  disgrace.  Horace 
Walpole  says,  that  his  mother  could 
not  make  her  way  to  pay  her  respects 
to  the  King  and  Queen  between  the 
scornful  backs  and  elbows  of  her  late 
devotees,  nor  could  aj^roach  nearer 
to  the  Queen  than  the  third  or  fourth 
row,  until  the  Queen  cried  out, — 
*^  There,  I  am  sure  I  see  a  friend." 
The  torrent  then  divided,  and  shrank 
to  either  side.  In  short,  Walpole, 
with  his  brother  Horace,  ambassador 
to  France,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and 
Lord  Townshendy  the  two  Secretaries 
of  State,  were  all  conceived  to  be  as 
much  undone,  as  a  pasha  on  the  anriyal 
of  the  janizary  with  the  bowstring. 

The  evidences,  it  must  be  owned, 
seemed  remarkably  strong.  The  King 
had  openly,  and  more  than  once,  called 
Walpole  ^^  rogue  and  rascal ;"  he  had 
called  the  ambassador  *  ^  ascoundrel  and 
a  fool;"  he  had  declared  his  utter 
contempt  for  the  Duke,  and  his  deter- 
mination never  to  forgive  him.  Town- 
shend  fared  still  worse*     The  King 


looked  on  him  to  be  no  more  an  honest 
man  than  an  able  minister,  and  attri- 
buted aU  the  confusion  in  foreign  af- 
fairs to  the  heat  of  his  temper  and 
his  scanty  genius,  to  the  strength  of 
his  passions  and  the  weakness  of  hli 
unckrstanding.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  a  minister  of  foreign  aflfairs, 
with  those  qualities,  might  become  a 
very  mischievous  animal. 

On  Comptou's  receiving  liie  speech 
drawn  up  by  Walpole,  he  carried  it,  in 
his  own  handwriting,  to  the  King. 
The  Eing  objected  to  a  paragraph, 
which  Sir  Spencer  Compton  was  either 
unwilling  or  unable  to  amend ;  and 
not  being  satisfied  of  his  own  powers 
of  persuasion,  he  actually  solicited 
Walpole  to  go  to  the  King,  and  per-' 
suade  him  to  leave  it  as  it  wasl  The 
Queen,  who  was  the  friend  of  Wal- 
pole, instantly  took  advantage  of  this 
singular  acknowledgment  of  iiSeriority, 
and  advised  the  King  to  retam  the 
man  whom  his  intended  successor  so 
clearly  acknowledged  to  be  his  su- 
perior. 

Nothing  can  be  more  evident  than 
that  Sir  Spencer  played  the  fool  e^- 
giously.  To  place  a  rival  in  immemate 
communication  with  the  King  was,  at 
least,  an  unusual  way  of  supplanting 
him ;  while,  to  give  him  the  advan- 
tage of  his  auth(H*ship,  by  sending 
him  to  explain  it  to  the  King,  would 
have  been  ridiculous  under  any  cir- 
enmstances.  But  there  are  no  miracles 
in  politics ;  and  he  was  evidently  so 
far  convinced  of  his  own  secnrity,  that 
the  idea  of  a  rival  was  out  of  the 
question.  Compton  had  been  all  his 
life  a  political  personage.  He  had 
been  Paymaster ;  he  had  been  Speaker 
in  three  Parliaments ;  he  was  au  fait 
in  the  routine  of  office ;  and  he  had 
evidently  received  the  King*s  order  to 
make  a  ministry.  But  we  have  had 
such  sufficient  proof  in  our  own  time 
tiiat  princes  and  kings  are  different 
persons  according  to  •circumstances, 
that  we  can  perfecdy  comprehend  the 
cessation  of  the  royal  favouritnm  on 
one  side,  and  of  the  royal  aversion 
on  the  other.  The  civil  list  was  still 
to  be  voted — the  subject  dearest  to 
the  royal  heart.  Walpole  was  noted 
for  financial  management,  and  Comp- 
ton's  awkwardness  in  the  preceding 
transaction  might  well  have  startled 
the   monarch.     The  general   result 
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was,  that  Walpole  remained  minister, 
Compton  was  quietly  put  ont  of  tbe 
way  with  a  peerage,  as  Lord  Wil- 
mington, and  an  enormous  civil  list 
was  carried,  with  but  a  single  vote, 
that  of  Mr  William  Shippen,  against 
it  The  civil  list  was  little  less  than 
£900,000  a-year,  an  immense  revenue, 
when  we  consider  that  the  value' of 
money  at  that  time  probably  made  it 
equal  to  double  the  sum  now.  The 
present  civil  list  would  be  practically 
not  much  more  than  a  fourth  of  the 
amount  in  1777.  The  Queen's  join- 
ture was  equally  eiLorbitent ;  it  was 
£100,000  a-year,  besides  Somerset 
House  and  Richmond  Lodg^,  a  sum 
amounting  to  double  what  any  Queen 
<ff  England  had  before. 

Widpole  was  now  paramount;  he 
had  purchased  his  suprnnacy  by  his 
official  prodigality.  Lord  Hervey 
thinks  that  he  was  still  hart  by  two 
mortifications — the  displacement  of 
his  son-in-law.  Lord  Malpas,  and 
of  Su:  William  Tonge,  a  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  and  his  notorious  tooL 
But,  contrasting  those  trifling  changes 
with  the  plenitude  of  Walpole's 
power,  and  recollecting  the  extraordi- 
nary wlliness  of  his  nature,  it  seems 
not  improbable  that  he  either  oonn- 
eelled  or  countenancedthose  dismissals, 
to  escape  the  invidioisuess  of  absolute 
power ;  for  both  Malpas  and  Yonge 
clung  to  the  court,  and,  after  a  deceit 
interval,  were  replaced  in  office.  Wal- 
pole was,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most 
angular  instances  of  personal  dexte- 
rity in  the  annals  of  statesmanship. 
Without  eloquence  in  the  House,  or 
character  out  of  it ;  without  manners 
in  the  court,  or  virtue  any  where,  he 
continued  to  hold  supreme  ministerial 
power  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  oen- 
twcy,  under  the  most  jealous  of  kings, 
with  tbe  weakest  of  cabinets,  agamst 
the  most  powerful  Opposition,  and  in 
the  midst  of  the  most  contemptuous 
people.  His  power  seems  even  to  have 
grown  out  of  those  sinister  elements. 
By  constantly  balancing  them  against 
each  other,  by  at  once  awaking  fears 
and  exciting  hopes,  he  deluded  all  Uie 
fools,  and  enlisted  all  the  knaves  of  pub- 
liclife  in  his  cause.  The  permanency  of 
his  office,  however,  wholly  rested  upon 
the  Queen  ;  and  he  had  the  dexterity 
to  discover,  from  the  moment  of  the 
Boyal  aooeaslan,  that,  insulted  as  she 
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was  by  the  King's  conduct,  she  was 
the  true  source  of  ministerial  power. 
He  accordingly  adhered  to  her,  in  all 
the  fluctuations  of  the  court,  appeared 
to  consult  her  on  aU  occasiona,  stu- 
died her  opinions,  and  provided  for  her 
expenses.  The  want  of  money,  or  its 
possession,  seem  to  have  exerted  an 
extraordinary  influence  on  the  higher 
ranks  in  those  days ;  and  one  of  the 
first  acts  of  Walpole  was  to  ofier  tiie 
Queen  £60,000  a-year.  Sir  Spencer 
Compton  had  been  impc^tic  enoiqa^h 
to  propose  but  £40,000,  on  the  ground 
that  l£is  sum  had  been  sufficient  for 
Charles  n.'s  queen.  The  sum  was  at 
last  settled  at  £^000,  and  the  donor 
was  not  forgotten. 

B«t  it  seems  impossible  to  doubt, 
that  Walpole's  character  was  essen- 
tially oorrapt ;  that  he  regarded  cor- 
ruption as  a  legitimate  source  of 
power;  that  he  bribed  every  man 
whom  he  had  the  opportunity  to 
bribe :  that  he  laughed  at  political 
integrity,  and  did  his  best  to  extm- 
guish  the  little  that  existed ;  that  no 
minister  ever  went  farther  to  degrade 
the  character  of  public  Ufe ;  and  that 
the  period  of  his  supremacy  is  a  general 
blot  upon  the  reign,  the  time,  imd  the 
people. 

The  celebrated  BuHlo,  in  that  mag- 
nanimons  partiality  which  disposed 
hia  to  overlook  the  vices  of  indivi- 
duals in  the  effect  of  their  measures, 
has  given  a  high-flown  panegyric  on 
the  administration  of  Walpole;  bnt 
the  whole  is  a  brilliant  paradox. 
He  looked  only  to  the  strength  of  the 
Brunswick  succession,  and,  taking  hia 
stand  upon  that  height,  from  which 
be  surveyed  grand  results  alone, 
neglected  or  disdained  to  examine  into 
the  repulsive  detail.  Seeing  before 
him  a  national  harvest  of  peace  and 
plenty,  he  never  condescended  te 
look  to  the  gross  and  offensive  mate- 
rial by  whwh  the  furrow  was  ferti- 
lised. Nothing  is  more  certain,  than 
that  the  daily  acts  of  Walpole  would 
DOW  stamp  a  ministry  with  shame — 
that  no  man  would  dare  now  to  ex- 
press the  sentiments  which  form  the 
maxims  of  the  minister ;  and  that  any 
one  <^  the  acts  which,  though  they 
passed  with  many  a  sneer,  yet  passed 
with  practical  impunity,  in  the  days 
of  George  U.,  would  have  ruined  the 
proudest  individual,  and  extinguished 
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^ tliG  most  powerful  cabinet,  of  the  last 

fifty  years- 
The  arguments  which  Lord  Hervej 

puts  into  the  lips  of  the  Queen  are 

scarcely  less  corrupt  in  anotlier  style. 

She  tells  the  King  not  merely  that  Wal- 

pole's  long  experience  and  known  abi- 
lities woald  make  liim  the  best  minister, 

but  that  Ilia  simply  being  in  power 

wonld  mnke  him  the  most  submissive 

— that  bis  having  made  a  vast  fortune 

already  would  make  him  legs  solid* 

tons  about  his  own  interest— that  neii* 

leeches  would  be  more  hungry,  and 

that,  "NValpoIe's  fortune  being  made, 

he    would    have    nothing    in    >'icw 

but  serving  the  King,  and   securing 

the  government,  to  keep  what  he  had 

got  —  closing  all  this  grave  advice 

with    that    maxim    of    consummate 

craft,  that  in  royal  breasts  both  enmity 

and  friendship   alike   should  always 

give  way  to  policy.     If  such  were  to 

be  regarded  as  the  habitual  rules  of 

the  highest  rank,  well  might  we  re- 
monstrate   against    their    baseness. 

The  bigotry  of  James,  or  the  morals 

of  Charles  IL,  would  be  preferable  to 

this  scandalous  selfishness.   But  those 

maxims  have  never  found  tolerance 

among  the  people  of  England    We  arc 

to  recollect  that  they  came  from  a  des- 
potic soil,  that  they  were  the  wisdom 

of  courts  where  the  great  corrective 

of  8tate-craft»  public  opinion,  was  un- 
known; that  they  were  the  courage 

of  the  timid,  and  the  integrity  of  the 

IntrigiuDg ;  and  that  the  maxims,  the 

mannera,  and  the  system,  have  alike 

been  long  since  consigned  to  a  de- 
served and  contemptuous  oblivion* 
By  much  the  best   part  of  Lonl 

Hcrvey's  authorship   consists  in  his 

characters  of  public  personages.     No 

rank  is  suffered  to  i^hield  any  man. 

He  exercises  a  sort  of  Egyptian  jndg- 

mcnt  even  upon  kingsi,  and  pronounces 

sentence   upon   their  faults  with   all 

the  indignation  of  posthnmous  virtue* 

The  Iviug  of  France  at   that  period 

had   begun  to    exercise  a   powerful 

jiinnrtipp  over  Europe.     France,  al- 
W  to  great  changes,  had  been 
Lt'  I  century  almost  prostrated 

eroro  the  great 'powers  of  Europe. 
hr  tnnmphs  of  Marlborough  in  the 
'  I  ;irs  of  the  centnry  find  swept 

s  from  the  field,  as  the  close 

of  tkf  i>rcceding century  h;ul  desolated 

the  industry  of  her  southern  proviuces 
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by  persecution.  The  supremacy  of  the 
Regent  had  subsequently  dissolve*^ 
almost  the  whole  remaining  force  of 
public  character  in  a  flood  of  profli- 
gacy, and  the  reigning  King  was  per- 
haps the  most  profUgato  man  In  the? 
most  licentious  nation  of  the  world.  The 
description  of  him  in  these  volumes  is 
equally  disdainful  and  true.  "  I  can- 
not,^' says  Lord  Hei"vey,  "by  the  best 
accounts  1  have  had,  and  by  what  1  have 
myself  seen  of  this  insensible  piece  of 
royalty,  venture  absolutely  to  say 
that  he  was  of  a  good  or  bad  dispo- 
sition, for,  more  jiroperly  speaking, 
he  was  of  no  disposition  at  all.  He  was 
neither  merciful  nor  cruel,  without 
afi'ection  or  enmity,  without  gratitude 
or  resentment,  and,  to  all  appearance^ 
without  pleasure  or  pain."  His  ac- 
tions are  described  as  resembling  moro 
the  mechanical  movements  of  an  auto- 
maton, than  the  effects  of  wiJJ  and 
reason.  The  state  of  his  mind  seemed 
to  be  a  complete  apathy,  neither  act* 
ing  nor  acted  on.  If  he  had  any 
passion,  it  was  avarice;  and  if  be 
took  pleasure  in  any  amusement,  it 
was  in  gaming.  It  is  observed  that 
be  had  not  any  share  in  the  **  epi- 
demical gaiety  that  runs  through 
the  French  nation.'*  He  apf»eared  to 
take  as  little  pleasure  as  he  gave,  to 
live  to  as  little  purpose  to  himself  as 
to  any  body  else,  and  to  have  no  more 
joy  in  being  Ring,  than  his  people 
had  advantage  in  being  his  sub- 
jects. 

It  waa  the  good  fortune  of  Franco 
to  be  governed  at  this  period  by 
Cardind  Fleury,  a  man  of  no  dis- 
tinction for  talents,  yet  possesshag  a 
plain,  practical  understanding,  habi- 
tual prudence,  and  personal  honesty. 
But  his  most  important  quaJtfi cation 
was  a  remarkable  absence  of  the 
passion  for  disturbing  the  world, 
which  seems  to  have  made  him  an  ex- 
ception to  all  Frenchmen  since  the  days 
of  Julius  ( \T,sar.  F/curi'  loved  peace, 
and  was  po  far  an  illustrious  anomaly  in 
Fn:»nch  nature.  Something  of  this  sin- 
gular contradiction  to  hiscountntmen 
may  have  arisen  from  his  being  eighty 
years  old,  frcmi  hia  habits  as  an  eccle- 
siastic, and  from  his  being  fully 
acfjuainted  with  thtj  fact,  that  Franci 
had  not  the  power  to  go  to  wai'.  The 
result  ot  V  MTBs  not  merely 

tranqnilli  iropc,  but  fort unato 
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for  France.  Her  task  was  to  recoyer 
from  the  wastefoljwars  of  Louis  XIV., 
from  the  general  cormption  of  the 
Begencj,  from  the  financial  follies  of 
the  Mississippi  scheme,  and  from 
the  weak  and  rapacious  ministiy  of 
the  Duke  of  Bourbon.  The  adminis- 
tration of  Cardinal  Fienry  met  all  her 
evils,  and  met  them  with  patience, 
and  thus  with  success.  France  has 
been  always  the  great  disturber  of 
Europe,  and  wHl  be  so  whenever  she 
has  the  power  to  disturb ;  but  the  old 
Cardinal,  conscious  of  her  helpless- 
ness, applied  himself  to  restrain  her 
ambition,  and  taught  her  that  the  in- 
dulgence of  vanity  was  no  compensation 
for  defeat,  and  that  war  was  folly,  at 
least  until  success  was  possible.  Un- 
der this  rational  course  of  government, 
the  public  mind  was  turned  to  intel- 
lectual advancement  and  national  in- 
dustry. Paris,  instead  of  being  the 
centre  of  European  profligacy,  rapidly 
became  the'centre  of  European  science. 
A  succession  of  extraordinary  men 
threw  light  upon  every  kingdom  of 
nature  and  knowledge.  The  Conti- 
nent actually  basked  in  the  beams  of 
iVance;  her  language  became  uni- 
versal, her  literature  the  general 
model,  her  taste  the  leader  of  Euro- 
pean refinement,  her  manners  the 
standard  of  fashion  to  the  world ;  and, 
at  the  accession  of  the  unfortunate 
Louis  XVI.,  Paris,  the  court,  and  the 
people,  possessed  an  acknowledged 
supremacy  over  the  opinions,  the 
habits,  and  the  accomplishments  of 
Europe,  to  which  no  kingdom  of  the 
modem  world  has  ever  exhibited  a 
parallel. 

The  closing  period  of  the  eighteenth 
century  has  already  been  given  to 
the  world  by  a  historian  equal  to  the 
magnitude  of  his  subject.  The  "  His- 
tory of  the  French  Revolution,"  by 
Alison,  will  never  be  superseded.  The 
extent  of  its  information,  the  clear- 
ness of  its  details,  the  freshness  and 
fidelity  of  its  descriptions,  and  the 
force  and  vividness  of  its  language, 
place  it  at  the  head  of  all  contem- 
porary annals.  But  we  should  wish 
also  to  see  a  History  of  the  whole 
preceding  portion  of  the  century. 
The  French  Revolution  was  a  result : 
we  should  desire  to  see  the  origin.  It 
was  a  burst  of  gigantic  violence,  and 
gigantic  strength:  we  should  desire  to 


have  the  primal  my^  of  this  assault 
of  the  Titans ;  the  narrative  of  their 
growth,  their  passions,  and  their 
powers,  until  the  moment  when  they 
moved  against  the  battlements  of  all 
that  waa  lofty,  magnificent,  and  glit- 
tering in  the  land.  There  is  nothing 
without  a  cause  on  earth, — accident  is 
a  name  which  has  no  place  in  the  Pxo- 
vidcntial  supremacy  of  things.  To  in- 
vestigate the  sources  of  even  the 
common  events  of  nature,  is  a  subject 
worthy  of  the  philosopher.  But  there 
never  was  a  time  when  it  was  more 
important  to  connect  its  mightier 
changes  with  the  mystery  in  which 
they  find  their  birth  ;  to  ascertain  the 
laws  of  national  convulsion ;  to  fix 
the  theory  of  moral  storms  and  in- 
undations. Such  would  be  among  the 
highest  services,  as  they  might  admin- 
ister to  the  most  effective  security  of 
the  social  system. 

It  strikes  us,  that  our  chief  his- 
torians have  hitherto  limited  their 
view  too  much  to  England :  a 
broader  view  would  have  been  more 
productive.  The  combinations  of  this 
great  country  with  the  Continental 
kingdoms ;  the  contrasts  furnished  by 
them  all ;  the  variety  in  their  means 
of  working  out  the  same  object  of 
national  power;  their  comparative 
tardiness ;  even  their  failures,  would 
have  supplied  new  conceptions  of  his-* 
tory,  and  have  added  alike  to  the 
illustration  and  the  interest  of  that 
political  science  which  is  among  the 
noblest  bequests  of  a  great  nation  to 
posterity.  We  are  fully  convinced 
that  politics,  rightly  examined,  will 
be  found  to  constitute  a  system,  as 
much  as  astronomy,  and  that  a  soli' 
tary  kingdom  would  be  as  much  a 
contradiction  to  nature  as  a  solitary 
star. 

We  now  glance  over  the  pages  of 
these  volumes  :  they  are  very  amu- 
sing. If  they  do  not  give  the  court 
costumes  of  a  hundred  years  ago,  they 
give  the  mental  costumes.  The  witty 
and  the  wile,  the  great  and  the  little, 
pass  before  the  eye  with  the  rapidity 
and  the  oddity  of  the  figures  in  a  show- 
box.  Kings,  queens,  and  courtiers 
are  exhibited  to  the  life ;  and,  harsh 
as  their  physiognomies  may  soi  - 
times  seem,  the  exhibition  is  » 

amusing. 
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The  icing  was  generally  regarded 
aa  bein^  j^vemed  by  liis  wife,  and 
the  o[)iQion  was  not  the  less  general 
because  the  King  constantly  U)ast«i 
of  lib  own  independence.  One  d«y, 
attm^ng  (o  this  subject,  lie  said, 
^  Cifldea  L  was  govemed  by  his 
^wife^  Charl^  U.  by  his  mistreafies, 
^lame^  by  hLs  priests,  William  by  bia 
^  iQcm-fiivottritea^  and  Anne  by  her 
women-favooritei;.''  He  then  tamed 
witb  a  signilicant  and  BJiti^Eed  air^ 
amlaali^,  **  Who  do  they  say  governs 
iiow?r  The  political  iqaibs  of  the 
tuae  were^  however,  of  a  difleixsnt 
optnion  from  the  Ring.  Forexample — 

*  Too  may  strat,  6app«r  GIcot^,  \m%  'twfD 
ail  b«  in  Yftin, 
^9fm  know  'tb  Qtieeti  Cafttline,  not  joxl^,  tlud 

II  xovttm  ua  mare  Jh^n  Hoq  Pkilip  of 

boi,  rf  joit  woQld  hAvo  ua  bXi  down  and 
ttJore  joUj 
l^ick  nil   your  fut  *poiue,  aa  yoor  dad  did 

Tlie  "dapptir"  was  an  allosioa  to 
be  King's  ^S?*"^*  which  was  mnch 
tindtir  8iz<*,  The  lockiag  np  was  an 
alJti^irm  to  the  imprisonment  of  the 
Jwife  of  George  I.,  whom,  by  an  atro- 
^ions  act  of  cruelty,  be  had  shut  np 
one  of  his  cjiaties  for  thirty-two 
fears .  1 1  ar ijucs  m riiet  h  in  g  i ii  favour 
pf  the  progje*»5  of  public  opinion,  that 
onr  dkv  fill*  most  despotic  or 
owerful  i»f  EnrojH?  would 

not  dare  r  an  act^  which  was 

Nhet»  coram! rted  M^ith  jiorfect   irapn- 
*«fty    by   n   little    German    Elector, 
Another  of  those  squibs  began — 

**  SJinoe  i^tiwd  woa  En^hkod  Ihare  XMver 

iriM  tpdi 
So    itnittinx   a    King^    and    bo    pmiing:   ■ 

T}i,>  tii^t  of  those  brought  Lord 
^4l  into  a  formidable  scrape  ; 
J-  lAxed  by  the  King  Hith 
seen  it,  evidently  iu  private, 
likg  deutanded  to  know  who  hud 
raittoluoiL  BesrbonnigiideeknKl 
ptitat  he  was  oo  bk  bmiMT,  lol  to 
n*raa  it.  On  this  ibe  Khg  beeamti 
lurioiiEi,  and  said  te  liiai,  *^litd  X 
bocii  LokI  Scarborough  in  this  situa- 
tioo«  ami  >'on  king,  the  man  ?ihould 
ba?e  shot  me,  or  I  him,  who  bad 
dared  to  affrout  me  tn  the  )>erftaii  of 
my  Dia«tcr,  by  showing  me  t^acii  Itiao- 
Ittttt  aoriseu^  V  UUl 
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titat  be  Tiffv^  toM  his  Majesty  it  wag 
a  man  from  whom  he  bad  it.  He 
OQiiBoqncntly  ieit  the  King,  (who  never 
spoke  to  him  for  throe  months  aHer^) 
almost  as  much  irritated  a^aiiiat  him 
as  the  author. 

Lord  fier^y's  portrait  of  the  cele- 
brated Otesterfield  is  a  work  of 
elaborate  peeriBfaiieBB.  It  hsis  all  the 
inarks  of  an  angry  rival,  and  all  tbe 
carleatuje  of  a  pen  dipped  in  per- 
sonal mortificatioiL  He  allows  bitiL 
wit,  but  with  an  utter  "oriamaaagQ'- 
luent  in  its  use ;  ^'  taieiii  wtkhoot  ooni* 
mon -sense,  and  aridtculonspvepenattj 
to  love-making,  with  an  ungainly  Diioe 
and  a  reptdslve  tignre.  This  character 
is  new  to  those  who  hove  been  so  long 
accustomed  to  regard  CbeslerMS 
even  on  the  moro  nn&TOiinubte  lido 
of  bis  character.  To  bis  adnuren 
the  portrait  is  of  course  iutoierable  { 
but  we  must  leave  some  future  bio* 
grapber  to  settle  those  matters  with 
the  gfaoet  of  his  Ubetler. 

Aji  anecdote  b  given  lUnBtratiTe  oC 
the  TJoicaice  of  Lord  TowndieMl^ 
tenaper,  and  the  cotttng  ribimw  of 
Walpoks's.  TowsMbewT  wsa  m  lUDt 
of  eoBfllierible  fxmvcB,  but  iiiigm* 
larly  irritable.  He  bad  been  from  an 
early  period  engaged  in  office,  and 
w«fi  a  constant  i^atcr  in  the  Hooae. 
His  temper,  however,  made  hja  to 
publicly  disliked^  and  his  aeliriiiietB  so 
much  aJienated  public  men,  that  whea 
be  left  oflice  he  did  not  leave  a  regret 
behind.  He  was  followed  only  by 
epigrams,  of  which  oue  is  given — 

*  With  radi  m  head^  and  *aeL  a  b«ot, 
If  fertaiie  kiU  to  tftk«  tlir  pMt, 
And  long  coniiuu&B  thujurikiinJ, 
Sb«  nnut  b«  dMf  m  w«Il  ua  liliud, 
And,  (|ttit«  revaning  exmj  mk^ 
Nor  wt  the  laiAse,  nor  heiir  tk«  ib«L*' 

Lord  Townsheod  had  been  Forelga 
Secretary,  and  Walpolc  had  to  de- 
fend his  Uttuders  in  the  CoioiaoQs. 
This  made  the  ktl^r  Mutlovs,  tad 
the  fonaer  j^doit.  Asotber  souree 
of  disconteat  was  added,  probablj 
witb  stiU  greater  eJIeei.  VValpole, 
who  had  begun  m  a  subordiuut<}  to 
Townabeiid,  bad  rii^eu  above  bim. 
He  had  begun  poor«  and  now  eit- 
oeeded  bim  in  lortuae;  and,  ia  the 
last  ofeooe,  he  had  bidit  HiMigbiofi^ 


Lord  Townabeiid'a  ho«M  al  Ksys* 


hiiireptiodi    baaiv  wbiehJuelogdahii^bftd 
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sidered  as  the  boaAt  of  Norfolk.  Thn 
both  were  in  a  conditifHi  to  peqpetaal 
aqoabble.  The  anecdote  t^  whieh  we 
have  aUiided  was  tkk: — One  even- 
ing, at  Windsor,  on  the  Qoeen^s  ask- 
ing Waipole  and  Downshend  where 
they  had  dined  that  daj,  the  latter 
said  that  he  had  dined  at  home  with 
Lord  and  Ladj  l>evor;  on  which 
Walpole  said  to  her  Majesty,  mniimg, 
*^  My  lord,  Madam,  I  think,  is  grown 
4ioquet  from  a  long  widowhood,  and 
has  some  design  upon  my  LAdy  Tre- 
Tor ;  for  his  assidiuty  of  late,  in  tJiat 
family,  is  grown  so  mach  be^^ond 
common  civility,  €hat  withont  this 
solation  I  know  not  bow  to  aceoimt 
for  it."  The  bnrlesqae  of  this  act 
very  deoorons  observatiMi  was  obri- 
oos,  for  Lady  Trevmr  was  meariy 
seventy  years  4>ld,  and,  besides  being 
a  woman  of  chacacter,  was  of  tiie 
^'most  forlndding  eoonteaaace  tiiat 
natural  ugliness,  aee,  and  smaU-pox, 
ever  ciHnponnded.*^ 

But  Xownsbend,Aiectiflg  to  take 
the  remark  literally,  replied  with 
great  warmth — ^^  No,  sir,  I  an  not 
one  of  those  fine  geaUemen  wko  find 
no  time  of  life,  nor  aay  station  in 
the  world,  preservatives  against  follies 
and  immoralities  thai  are  hardly  ex- 
cusable when  yonthand  idieness  make 
us  most  liable,"  &c,  <&e.  in  short, 
his  lordship  made  a  Q)eedi  in  "vHiidi 
his  voice  trembled,  and  every  limb 
shook  with  passion.  Bui  Walpok, 
always  master  of  his  temper,  made 
him  no  other  answer  than  asking  him 
with  a  smile,  and  in  a  very  mild  tone 
of  voice,  ^  What,  my  lord,  all  this 
for  Lady  Trevor  J" 

The  Qneen  grew  measy,  and,  to 
avoid  Townsfaend's  replying,  only 
laughed,  and  tamed  the  conTersa- 
tion. 

An  anecdote  is  told  of  the  Dneheas 
of  Queensberry's  being  forbid  the 
court ;  which  belongs  to  the  literary 
history  of  the  cleverest  opera  in  o«r 
own  or  any  other  language-^Gay's 
famous  prodoction.  Walpole,  jostly 
regarding  himself  as  caricatored  in 
the  ''Beggar's  Opera,"  obtained  the 
Buke  of  <Trafton*s  anthority  as  L<»d 
Obaaberhun  to  suppress  the  repre- 
sentatwn  of  his  next  opera,  ^'  Polly." 
Gay  reaoSred  to  publish  it  by  sub- 
scription, and  his  patroness,  the 
Duchess  of  Queensfoerry,  put  herself 
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at  the  head  of  the  undertaking,  and 
solicited  evecy  person  she  met,  to  sub- 
scribe. As  the  Duchess  was  hand- 
some, a  wit,  and  of  the  first  fuhion, 
she  obtained  guineas  in  all  directions, 
even  from  those  who  dreaded  to  en- 
oourage  this  act  of  defiance.  The 
Duchess's  seal,  however,  increased 
with  her  success  ;  and  she  even  came 
to  the  drawing-room,  and  under  the 
very  eve  of  majesty  soliated  sufascrip- 
tions  tor  a  play  which  the  monarch 
had  forbidden  to  be  acted.  When  the 
King  cane  ii^  thedrawing-room,  see- 
ing t^e  Duchess  very  busy  in  a  comer 
with  three  or  four  peosons,  he  asked 
herwiiatshewasdoing.  She  answered, 
''  What  must  be  agnseable,  she  was 
sure,  to  any  body  so  bumaae  as  Us 
Mi^esty,  tor  it  was  an  act  of  chanty ; 
ana  a  charity  to  idnch  she  did  not 
despair  of  bringing  his  Majesty  to 
contribute."  This  proceeding  was  so 
mach  reseated,  that  Mr  Stanhope, 
vice-chamberhdn  to  the  Kmg,  was 
seait  in  form  to  the  Duchess  to  forbid 
her  coming  to  court.  The  message 
was  verbal ;  but  she  desired  to  send  a 
written  answer— wrote  it  on  the  q)ot 
— and  thus  furnished  a  document, 
whose  style  certainly  exhibited  more 
sincerity  than  courdershq). 

''  That  theDacheas  of  Qneensberry 
is  surprised  and  weU  pleased  that 
the  King  has  given  her  so  agreeable  a 
command  as  to  stay  from  court, 
where  ^b%  never  came  for  diversion, 
but  to  bestow  a  great  civility  on  the 
King  and  Queen.  She  hopes  that,  by 
such  an  unprecedented  <»der  aa  tins, 
tlie  King  will  see  as  fow  as  he 
wishes  at  his  court,  pardculariy  such 
as  dare  to  think  or  speak  tndJi.  I 
dare  not  do  otherwise,  and  ou^^t  no^ 
nor  could  have  imagined  that  it 
would  not  have  been  ^  very  highest 
compliment  I  could  possibly  pay  the 
King,  to  endeavour  io  support  truth 
and  ianocenoe  in  his  house— particu- 
larly when  the  King  and  Queen  both 
told  me  that  they  had  not  read  Mr 
Gay^s  i^ay.  I  have  certamly  done 
right,  then,  to  stand  by  my  own  words 
rather  than  his  Grace  of  Grafton's, 
who  haih  neither  made  use  of  truth, 
jndgment,  nor  honour,  through  this 
whole  affiidr,  either  tot  himself  or  hia 
friends. 

^  C.  QUEENSBEaKKY.^' 

When  her  Grace  had  fij 
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paper,  di^awn  up,  as  Lord  Hcrvoj  ob- 
rves,  "with  more  spirit  than  ac* 
Bracy,"  Stanhope  requested  of  her  to 
\  again,  and  give  him  a  more  courtly 
^  J  to  deliver.  The  Duchcs?  took 
er  peii  and  wrote  another,  but  it  wa^ 
much  more  disrespectful,  that  he 
Bked  for  the  former  one  and  delivered 

There  was,  of  course,  a  prodigious 
antity  of  court  gossip  on  this  occa- 
in  :  and,  doubtless,  though  some 
ctcnded  to  be  shocked^  many  were 
leaaed  at  the  sting  of  royalty,  and 
any  more  were  amused  at  the  dash- 
oddity  of  the  Duchess.  But  public 
inion^  on  tlie  whole,  blamed  the 
lurt.  It  certainly  was  infinitely 
childish  in  the  King,  to  have  inquired 
into  what  the  Duchess  was  doing 
among  her  acquaintances  in  the  draw- 
ing-room ;  it  was  equally  beneath  the 
natural  notions  of  royal  dignity  that 
the  King  shouKi  put  himself  in  a  state 
of  hostility  with  a  subject,  and  iit  so 
trifling  a  matter  as  the  subscription  to 
an  uuimblished  play ;  and  it  was 
equally  impolitic,  for  the  world  was 
Bure  to  range  itself  on  the  side  of  the 
woman,  especially  when  that  woman 
was  handsome,  eccentric^  aud  rich. 
It  produced  some  inconvenience,  how- 
ever, to  the  lady's  husband,  as  he,  in 
consequence,  gave  up  the  office  of 
Admiral  of  Scotland. 

The  history  of  the  ^'Beggar's  Opera'* 
is  still  one  of  those  mysticisms  which 
perplex  the  chroniclers  of  the  stage. 
It  has  been  attributed  to  the  joint 
conception  of  Swift,  Pope,  and  Gay- 
The  original  idea  probably  belonged 
to  Swift,  who,  in  that  fondness  for 
contracts,  and  contempt  of  romance, 
T.'  ■  '  '  fugixlto  him  in  everj'  thing, 
]i  K'd,  ^*  What  a  prutty  thing 

.'  pjisloral  wonld    make!*' 

1  have  given  hints  for  the 

li. malic  pungency  of  the  dia* 
;  whilt'  the  gcntrul  workmanship 

t  the  sharp 
li  1  '  Jt  iu  some  of 

I  i*ope  may  have 

1  I,  or  nenod  some 

of  the   uuugst   otherwise  it  i^  dilH- 
cult  to  account  for  the  tr.tnl  f;iiliirc 
of  all  thojtc  characters  rr 
BbarpncRS,flnd  Icnnwltnlgr  n, 
in   (iaf^  ^    aud  iiihi»^iated 

1*4'  .as  the  note  on  the 
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suliject  observes,  nothing  can  be  more 
dull  and  lees  sarcastic,  or,  in  fact,  less 
applicable  to  either  public  characters 
or  public  events  than  the  latter  opera, 
against  which  a  prime  minister  levelled 
t  he  hostilities  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  ^ 
and  engaged  the  Indignation  of  the 
King. 

Gay  had  been  a  dependant  on  Mrs 
Howard,  —  a  matter  which,  in  the 
scandalous  laxity  of  the  time,  was  by 
no  means  disgracefaL  He  had  been 
solicitor  for  some  place  under  the  C4)urt, 
and  had  been  dii? appointed.  But  the 
"  B^ggar^a  Opera"  had  been  written 
before  his  disappointment.  Of  course, 
it  is  unlikely  that  he  should  have  then 
thought  of  burlesquing  the  mLuistcr, 
His  disappointment,  however,  may 
have  given  liim  new  intentions,  and 
a  few  touches  from  Swift's  powerful 
hand  might  have  transformed  Mao 
heath,  Peacbum^  and  Ijockit  into  the 
fac'Simik'S  of  the  premier  aud  bis 
cabinet.  It  is  remarkable  that  Gay  had 
never  attempted  any  thing  of  the  kind 
before,  nor  after.  His  solitary  mnsa 
was  the  very  emblem  of  feebleness,  his 
ambition  never  soared  beyond  a  salary, 
and  his  t>e9t  authorship  was  fables* 

Ab  ours  is  the  day  when  rioting  Is 
popular,  and  rebels  in  ever}*  country 
are  modellers  of  government,  it  may 
be  amusing  to  remember  how  those 
matters  were  managed  in  the  last 
century.  The  history  of  the  famous 
Excise  scheme,  which  iu  its  day  con- 
vulsed England,  and  finally  shook  the 
most  powerful  of  all  ministers  out  of 
the  most  powerful  of  all  cabinets,  is 
amongst  the  curious  anecdotes  of  a 
time  full  of  eccentricity*  WaJpole 
was  no  more  superior  to  I  ho  tfiwts 
of  prosperity  than  honest  er  men. 
Long  success  had  confirmed  him  in  a 
belief  of  its  perpetual  power ;  uud  tho 
idea  that,  with  a  court  wholly  at  his 
disposal,  with  a  Queen  for  his  agent, 
a  King  almost  for  his  subject,  the 
peerage  waiting  his  nod,  aud  the 
commons  in  his  pay,  he  could  bo  cast 
down  and  shattered  like  a  ptaitor 
image,  seems  never  ta  hav  e  entered 
iTitn  lils  dreams.  But  in  this  pleni* 
I  '.  er,  whether  to  extrcige  \xm 

,  or  for  the  mere  want  of 
to  do,  it  occurred  to  him 
the  country  gentlemen  by 
tvduuug  the  land-tax  to  a  shtlting 
in   the  pound,  turning  the  duty  on 
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tobacco  and  wine,  tbcu  payable  on  im- 
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\  into  iiiUn  1   '  -'  '^    ti5, 

u.<aitomsoii  i'>- 

.i>  excise.     Ly  ..iiiv.i  c?'.ui  uie, 

he  c4)ntinimtloii  of  the  salt -duty, 

opened  to  improve  the  revenue 

[half  a  miltlou  a-jear,  so  as  to  supply 

the  abatement  of  the  shiUlog  in  tbo 

poiiud.  The  plan  seemed  feasible,  and 

it  also  appeared  likely  to  attract  po- 

pnlarity  among  the  country  gentlemen, 

who  had  frequently  compldned  of  tbe 

f  pressure  of  the  land-tax— two  shillings 

>  Li  the  pound. 

The   result,  however,  showed  that 
a  man   may  govern    a    court    who 
is  unequal  to  govern  a  people.    The 
very  mention  of  excise  raised  a  uni- 
yersal  storm, — all  kind;3  of  exaggera- 
(tions  Mw  through  the  laud.   The  sub* 
'  ct,  at  no  time  popular,  was  converted 
a  source  of  frantic  indignation. 
The  orators  alleged,  that  if  excise  was 
once  to  be  made  a  substitute  for  the 
land-tax,  it  might  be  made  a  substi- 
lute  for  every  tax  ;  that  if  it  was  laid 
on  wine  and  tobacco,  it  would  soon  be 
I  laid  on  corn  and  clothing  ;  that  every 
man's  house  would  bo  at  the  mercy  of 
excise-officers,  whose  numbers  would 
amount  to  a  standing  army,  and  of  the 
kinoat  obnoxious  kind,  an  army  of  tax- 
gatherers;  that  liberty  must  perish; 
Magna  Charta  be  not  worth  its  own 
parchment ;  parliament  be  voted  use- 
[  less  ;  and  the  monarch,  who  could  ex- 
'  tract  every  shilling  from  the  pockets 
r    '  :     ,  ■  ejects  under  the  pretext  of  an 
1  ^ht  soon  ride  roughshod  over 
tuL   iiiiLities   of  England.     Petition 
ou  petition,  of  course,  showered  into 
r  parliament ;     the    boroughs    angrily 
f  mdvised  their  representatives  to  vote 
lagauaBt  the  measure ;  and  the  towns 
ijuad  dli68  haughtily  commanded  their 
pjuilaiiieatary  delegates  to  resist  all 
exteuijou    of   the   excise,    however 
qualified,  corrected,  or  modelled  by 
the  minister. 

Walpole  was  thunderstock ;  but  he 
still  relied  upon  his    fortune.     His 
friends  crowded  round  him  with  en- 
treaties that  he  would  abandon  the 
measure.    But  bis  argument  was  the 
argument  of  infatuation — the  old  ab- 
^  Burdity  of  exposing  himself  to  imme- 
i  4liat6  ruin,  through  fear  of  being  ruined 
f4it  some  future  time,  which  might 
never  anive.    In  fact,  his  flexibility, 
ivhich  often  saves  a  minister,  was  sud- 


denly exchanged  for  the  atubljomncsa 
which  is  tbe  mn  '^  '  '  road  to  ruin. 
At   last  the    i  day  came, 

March  14,  ITIn  ^vm  u  luo  bill  was  to 
be  presented  to  parliament.  It  was 
repuited  that  thousands  of  the  peoplo 
would  block  up  the  House,  aud  tbcro 
was  a  geuei'al  order  for  constables, 
peace*  oncers,  and  the  Guards  to  be  in 
readiness.  Tho  mob,  however,  were 
neither  so  numerous  nor  so  unruly  as 
was  expected.  The  debate  was  long, 
aud  the  question  was  carried  for  tho 
excise  scheme  by  a  majority  of  61 — tho 
numbers  being  204  and  2G5,  The 
Iving  was  so  anxious  on  the  subject, 
that  he  made  Lord  Ilervcy  writ©  to 
him  from  the  House  at  five  o'clock ; 
and,  when  the  debate  broke  up  at  one 
in  the  morning,  aud  Lord  Hervey 
came  to  St  James's  to  mention  the 
result,  the  King  carried  him  into  the 
Quutnrs  bedchamber,  and  kept  him 
thai-e  till  three  in  the  morning,  (without 
ipMiM-r  -lined;)  asking  him  ten  thou- 
tions^  not  merely  about  the 
^i  L  _:.  ,  but  the  very  looks  of  the 
speakers. 

Tlie  memoirs  of  persons  in  high  life 
have  a  ccrtabi  use  for  those  who  will 
draw  tho  true  moral  from  thorn ;  which 
is,  that  the  highest  rank  is  by  no  means 
tho  happiest.  The  exterior  glitters  to 
the  eye,  aud  doubtless  there  arc  few 
pedestrians  who  would  not  rejoice  to 
drive  in  a  gilt  coach,  with  a  squadron 
of  hussars  prancing  round  them.  But 
the  Memoirs  of  George  IL  and  his 
Queen,  altogether  independently  of 
private  character,  give  formidable  evl* 
dence  of  the  cares  which  haunt  even 
thrones.  Yet,  perhaps,  there  was  no 
more  palmy  state  of  public  affairs  than 
that  which  saw  George  and  Caroline 
on  tho  throne*  The  country  was  in  pro* 
found  peace,  commerce  was  flourish- 
ing, there  was  no  impediment  to  the 
wheels  of  society — neither  famine  nor 
pestilence,  nor  rebellion  ;  and  yet 
distress,  vexation,  aud  perplexity 
seem  to  be  as  frequent  inmates  of  the 
palace  as  they  could  have  been  of  the 
workhouie.  Even  tho  great  minister 
himself,  though  the  head  and  front  of 
the  whole  immediate  disturbance,  and 
likely  to  suffer  more  severely  than  all 
the  rest,  bore  the  crisis  with  more  equa- 
nimity than  either  of  their  majesties. 

"This  evening,"  says  Lord  Hervey, 
^^  Sir  Robert  AValpole  saw  the  King 
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ia  the  Qaeen'a  apartment,  and    the 
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final  resolation  was  then  taken  to 
drop  tlic  bill ;  bat  as  there  was  a  pe- 
tition to  come  from  the  city  of  Lon- 
don against  it  the  next  day,  it  was 
reaolrcd  that  the  bill  shotild  not  be 
droop^ct  till  that  petition  was  rejected, 
kfi  k  should  be  thought  to  be  done 
by  tlie  wei^t  and  power  of  the  cityJ' 
Walpole,  on  oomlag  from  this  con- 
faPMtc^i  caUed  en  Lord  Harvey  to  let 
llifll  loEMnr  what  had  pasded.  Sii* 
Bobert  wag  extremely  disconcerted. 
Lord  Herrey  told  him  that  he  had 
twice  that  afternoon  gent  for  by 
g ;  bat,  not  knowing  in  what 
to  talk  to  hun^  as  he  was  ig- 
whethflr  Sir  Robert  intended 
go  fiwward  or  retreat,  and  expect- 
ing that  he  should  be  asked  miUiomi 
fiF  (jiiiv^hona  relating  to  what  he  saw, 
j;  he   heard,    and  what   he 

t  ^'  >  avoid  the  difflcultiea  which 

ihis  cateehigm  would  lay  him  nnder, 
e  kept  out  of  the  way. 
In  the  mean  time,  Sir  Robert  had 
gone  to  the  Queen,  and  told  her,  that 
the  clamour  had  grown  so  greats  that 
tliere  were  but  two  ways  of  trying  to 
appease  it,  one  by  dropping  the  pro- 
ject, and  tbe  other  by  dropping  the 
]  I  H' Gtt»r.    The  Queen  chid  Mm  ex- 
I  I  "ly  *^  for  thinking  it  possible  she 
I  u  a  I  d  n  c  t  so  CO  wanlly  a  part ''    When 
Lord  Oervey  went  np  to  the  di-a wing- 
he  saw  that  her  Majesty  had 
weeping  very  plentifhlly^  and 
her  80  Ettle  able  to  disguise 
she  felt,  that  she  waa  forced  to 
d  headach  and  rapoiirfi,  snd 
fp  her  (|Ktadrille  ^iLttr  monar 
QBtuil  hour.     When  the 
►om  was    over,   the    King 
\  Hervey  into  the  (^m^en's 
and  bogao  vriili  groat 
to  ask  him  where  he  had 
^   n  hon  be  hid  seen,  what 
i,  aad  bow  bo&  Mends 
ujQB  looked?     To  some  of  the 
S  raferriDg  to  the  Opposition, 
King  said  with    creat  warmth, 
ii  11  lie;   thoflc  rn^cals    in  tho 
Oppoailion  are  th«  pr-^   -  '  irs  thst 
rrer  spokn.'^    The  on  wia 

prp«ented  the  next  »*.w.i.«i^  and 
nitrmiod  by  s  tnill  of  oonhei' reach- 
kig  hrtnnlVnipto  Bar  to  Waitminstisr. 
The  pmm  of  ttio  pelKSon  mm^  tiaM 
they  ttdglii  bt  heard  bf  coiiimel 
agamst  the  bSL    Afk«r  s  debate  fill 
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midnight  the  petition  was  r^'Oetitf, 
bat  only  by  a  majority  of  derenteea 
— 214  to  LD7-  Walpole  was  never 
more  deeply  smitten  than  by  this 
defeat,  fx>r  so  small  a  majority  was 
a  virtual  defeat.  Ho  stood  for  some 
time  after  the  Honse  was  up,  leaning 
against  the  ti^1%  witli  his  hat  pulled 
over  his  eyes,  and  some  few  firiends, 
with  melancholy  connlieaaiioee,  ronnd 
him.  As  soon  as  tho  whole  wu?  over^ 
Pelham  went  to  the  King,  and  Hervey 
to  the  Queen,  to  acquaint  them  with 
what  had  passed*  When  Hervey,  at 
his  first  coming  into  the  room,  siiook 
bis  head  aud  told  her  tlie  numbers, 
the  tears  ran  do>m  her  cheeks,  and 
for  some  time  she  could  not  nttcr  & 
word.  At  last  she  said,  ^^It  is  over — 
we  must  give  way ;  but  pray  tell  me 
a  little  how  it  rj.is-^erL'' 

On  the  lie  proposcil 

thepostpi'  tobacco  bill 

for  two  months.  O n  comi n  g  o  ut  of  tbo 
House,  the  mob,  who  had  increased 
in  unmberg,  contlnned  to  Ingnlt  the 
members.  Walpole,  though  wjime<l 
of  the  reception  which  he  wa^  likely  to 
get,  determined  to  face  the  mob,  as  he 
boldly  said,  '*  there  was  no  end  of  fly- 
ing ft-om  then- menaces,  and  that  meet- 
ing dangers  of  this  Mnd  was  the  only 
way  to  put  an  md  to  them/*  Wi«h 
some  friends,  and  to  a  certain  degree 
protecte<l  by  the  constables,  who  made 
a  passage  for  the  members  to  ^70 
out,  he  at  hist  worked  his  way  through 
the  mob ;  though  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  jostling,  and  tho  constables 
were  obliged  to  make  large  nst*  of 
their  staves.  Three  of  his  frieuda 
(among  whom  was  Lord  Hervey) 
were  hurt.  The  city  had  be<m  filled 
with  ilJnminations  and  bonfires  the 
night  before,  when  Sir  Robeit  Wal- 
pole, with  a  fat  womnn,  (meant  for 
the  Queen,)  w?  n  efflgy.      It 

is  smigahtr  thai  iph  wa«  cjir- 

ri*Ml  as  far  as  Uxlor;  I,  v.  1  "  « <^e 

nkhta  togfitiwr,  round  1 1  in 

r  ^  the  heaitbf  01  » ' 

e,    iiidi  Jaonee  III 
:\ 
n  sketches  of  charac* 
"  -  *  '  '  -^pecamena  of 
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bave  been^  tl  late,  se  frequently 
bron^t  before  the  vidbliCt  we  give 
his  iriseteh  of  Lord  Chsncellm'  l^g. 
Speaking  of  King  aa  having  risen 
fiiom  obscnrity  ta  the  woolsack, 
without  an  obstmctioB  in  his  ca- 
reer, and  with  the  general  approba- 
tion of  all  judges  (^  legal  merit,  he 
obsenres  that,  from  the  nomeat  of  his 
presiding  in  Chaaoerf,  his  reputation 
began  to  sink.  But  this  is  e^Iained, 
not  by  any  newly  ^soovered  dc^ 
dency  of  talent^  bat  by  deficiency  of 
decision.  *^  Sxpedition,'*  says  Lord 
Hervey,  "^  was  sever  reckoned 
among  the  merits  of  tiie  Comrt  of 
Chancery;  bat  wUle  Lord  Kingpre* 
sided  there,  its  delays  became  insup- 
portable. H«  had  CTch  a  diffidence  of 
himself,  that  he  dared  sot  d»  right  for 
fear  of  d<Mng  wrong.  Decrees  were  al- 
ways extorted  from  Imn;  ami,  had  he 
been  left  aloae,  he  would  never  have 
^ven  any  soitor  Ms  doe,  for  fear  of  giv- 
mg  him  yrhat  was  qpt  so;  never  re- 
flecting that  the  sospension  of  justice 
wasalmost'as  bad  as  thetotal  privation 
of  it.  His  understau^g  was  of  that 
balancing  irregular  kmd,  which  gives 
people  just  liriit  enou^  to  see  diffi- 
culties and  form  doubts,  yet  not 
enough  to  surmount  the  one,  or  re- 
move the  other.  This  sort  «f  vnder- 
standing,  which  was  of  use  to  hhn  as 
a  pleader,  was  s  tronbfe  to  him  as  a 
judge,  and  made  him  make  a  great 
figure  at  the  bar,  but  an  indifferent 
one  upon  the  bench.  The  Queen  once 
said  of  him,  very  truly,  as  well  as 
agreeably,  that  ^  he  was  just  in 
the  law,  what  he  had  formerly  been 
in  the  gospel — making  creeds  of  the 
one,  without  any  st^y  belief,  and 
judgments  in  the  other,  without  any 
settled  opinion.  But  the  misfortune,* 
said  she,  *'  for  the  public  is,  that 
though  they  can  reject  his  silly  creeds, 
they  are  forced  to  submit  to  his 
Billy  jud^ents.'  "  (Lord  King  had 
dabbled  m  divinity,  and  published  a 
history  ofthe  Apostles*  Creed.)  Com- 
plaints soon  arose,  that  all  the  equi^r 
of  the  nation  was  at  a  stand.  He 
afterwards  nearly  lost  his  senses  by 
repeated  attacks  of  apoplexy.  He  was 
at  last  induced  to  retire  on  a  pension 
ef  £8000.  He  died  in  tibie  next  year, 
**  little  regretted  by  any  body,  but 
least  of  all  by  his  Bmesty,  who  saved 
£8000a.yearbyit.»* 
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The  condition  of  the  court  seems  to 
have  been  perpetual  conflict  The 
Kmg's  personal  conduct  was  inex- 
cusable ;  the  Qoeen^s  great  object  was 
the  possession  of  power;  and  the 
Prince  was  an  object  of  suspicion  to 
both,  as  boUi  were  ol^ects  of  vexa- 
tion to  the  Prince.  His  case  in  short 
was  this :  ^^  He  had  a  father  that  ab> 
hoired  Mm,  a  motirer  that  despised 
him,  nsters  that  betrayed  him,  a  bro- 
ther set  up  against  him,  and  a  set  of 
servants  that  neglected  him,  and  were 
neither  of  uee  to  him ,  nor  capable  of  be- 
ii»of  use,nor  desirous  of  being  of  use.*' 

llie  Oppositioin  were  in  pretty  much 
the  same  condition :  they,  too,  were  in  a 
state  of  civil  war.  Lord  Carteret  and 
Bolingbroke  had  no  correspondence  at 
all ;  Pulteney  and  Bc^ingbrokc  hated 
eadi  other;  Carteret  and  Pulteney 
were  jealous  of  each  other;  Sir 
William  Wyndham  and  Pulteney  the 
same;  while  Chesterfield  had  a  little 
correspondence  with  them  all,  but  was 
confided  in  by  none. 

The  Princess's  marriage  to  the 
Prince  of  Orange  had  long  engrossed 
the  consideration  of  the  court.  The 
Princess  was  not  ill-looking,  but  her 
figure  was  short,  and  inclined  to  be 
fat.  She  seems  to  have  resembled 
both  the  King  and  the  Qneen  in  their 
better,  and  in  thefr  worst,  qualities. 
She  was  quick,  mtelligent,  and  pas- 
sionate; yet  could  be  cool,  callous, 
and  ready  to  sacrifice  every  thing  to 
power.  The  Prince  of  Orange  was 
poor,  having  but  £12,000  a-year,  and 
he  was  deformed,  having  a  hump- 
back, and  altogether  exhibiting  the 
least  attractive  object  possible  in  the 
eyes  of  a  princess  as  haughty  as  any 
in  Christendom.  The  marriage  was 
solemnised  at  seven  in  the  evening: 
the  chapel  was  splendidly  fitted  up  ; 
but  the  Queen  and  the  Princesses  ex- 
hibited so  much  undisguised  concern, 
that  the  procession  to  the  chapel,  and 
the  aspect  of  matters  there,  looked 
more  like  a  sacrifice  than  a  marriage. 
We  cannot  go  any  farther  into  details 
which,  however  suitable  to  foreign 
manners,  can  only  disgnst  the  fortu- 
nate delicacy  of  the  English  mind. 
Bat  Lord  HerveVs  manner  of  consol- 
ing the  philosophic  Queen  in  her  dis- 
dakianddisgasl,  leeapital,  as  a  speci- 
men at  once  of  the  man  of  the  world 
imd'of  the  oourtier. 
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His  answer  wjia,  "*  Madara^  in  half 
a  year  all  persons  are  alike  ;  aod  the 
figure  ooe  id  maiTied  to,  Uko  the  pro- 
spect of  the  place  one  lives  at,  grows 
80  famiUiir  to  one's  oyest  that  we  look 
at  it  mechanically,  without  regarding 
cither  the  beauties  or  deformities  that 
strike  a  stranger/'  The  Queen's  answer 
was  clever:  ^'One  may,  and  I  believe 
one  does,  grow  blind  at  last ;  but  you 
must  allow,  my  dear  Lord  llervey, 
that  there  b  a  great  dilferetice,  as  long 
as  one  sees^  in  the  manner  of  one^s 
growing  blind. '^  The  sisters  spoke 
much  in  the  same  style  as  the  mother, 
with  horror  at  his  figure,  and  commU 
aeration  for  his  wife.  Tlie  Princess 
Emily  said,  **  nothing  on eaith  should 
have  induced  her  to  marry  the  mou- 
Bter."  The  Princess  Caioline,  In  her 
soft  sensible  way,  spoke  truth  and  said, 
^'  She  must  own  it  was  very  bad,  but 
that,  in  her  sister's  situation,  all  things 
considered,  she  believed  she  should 
have  come  to  the  same  resolution." 

From  time  to  time,  some  trtiits  of  men 
and  history  oddly  remind  ns  of  foreign 
courts  in  our  own  day.  The  Emperor 
of  Germany,  a  personage  in  wliom 
ambition  and  imbecility  seem  to  have 
contended  for  the  mastery,  had  com- 
menced a  war,  which  transfeiTcd  hos- 
tUlLi^  into  Italy.  France,  Sardinia, 
and  Spain  attacked  him  there,  and 
pushed  his  army  to  the  Widls  of  Man- 
tua. The  position  of  Radetiiky,  while 
he  continned  c^i^nstrained  by  a  court 
ivMch  gave  him  little  more  than  orders 
and  counter-orders,  was  evidently 
the  faC'Bimilc  of  Austrian  alTalrs  in 
1733,  **  Those  afTah^s,"  says  Lord 
Hervey*  **  were  so  ireii  managed^  that 
with  thirteen  thousand  menin  Lorn- 
bardy,  and  provisions  for  double  the 
number,  and  ammnuitiou  in  propor- 
tion, those  essentials  of  war  were  so 
dispersod  and  scattered,  that,  where - 
ever  there  were  provisions  there  was 
no  ammunition,  and  where  there  was 
ammunition  there  were  no  provisions, 
and  where  there  were  men  there  was 
neither  ammunition  nor  provisions.** 

The  German  war  engoged  a  good 
deal  of  the  public  attention  at  tliia 
time;  but  much  less  in  the  nation 
than  at  the  comt.  Prince  Eug\*ne, 
on  the  lihine,  marched  to  the  ivlief  uf 
rhilipabnrg,  while  ^kfarshal  Berwick, 
with  one  hundred  thousand  men, 
cairied  on  the  siege.    The  high  repu- 
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tation  of  Prince  Eugene  had  excited 
the  King's  hope  that  X'hilipsbnrg 
would  be  relieved.  It  was,  however, 
taken.  This  gave  rise  to  a  smart 
saying  ofthePiincess  Royal.  She  ob- 
served to  Lord  Hervcy,  after  the  draw- 
ing-room, shrugging  up  her  shoulders, 
^'  Was  there  ever  any  thing  so  unac- 
countable  as  the  temper  of  papa  I  He 
has  been  snapping  and  snubbing  every 
mortal  for  this  week,  because  he 
began  to  Ihtnk  that  Philipsburg 
would  be  taken;  and  this  very  day, 
that  he  hears  it  is  actually  taken,  ho 
is  in  as  good  humour  as  ever  I  saw 
him  in  my  life.  But  all  this  seema 
80  odd,  that  I  am  more  angry  at 
his  good  humour  than  I  was  at  his 
bad."  Lord  Hervey  said,  with  that 
sort  of  wit  which  was  fashionable  at 
the  time,  *^  that  this  was  like  Pavid, 
w^ho,  when  his  child  lived  wore  sack- 
cloth, but  when  it  was  dead,  shaved  and 
drank  wine." — *'  It  may  be  like 
David,"  said  i\^  Princess,  **  but  I 
am  sure  it  is  not  like  Solomon/* 

The  King  had  a  foolish  habit  of 
talking  of  war,  of  imagining  hia 
genius  made  for  renown,  and  of 
pronouncing  himself  infiuitely  uulocky 
in  not  being  permitted  by  his  miuister 
to  gain  laurels  in  Germany-  Walpolo 
exhibited  his  power  in  nothing  more  i 
etTectually  than  in  preventing  the 
operation  of  this  thirst  for  "  glory." — 
**  He  coold  not  bear,"  said  the  mon- 
arch, "that  while  he  was  engaged  only 
in  treaties,  letters,  and  despatches,  his 
booby  brother,  the  brutal  King  of  Prus- 
sia, should  pass  his  time  in  camps  and 
in  the  midst  of  arms,"  neither  desirous 
of  the  glory,  norfit  for  the  employment, 

Watpole,  who  saw  the  danger  of  , 
involving  England  in  this  war,  and 
probably  the  absurdity  of  going  to 
war  for  the  s^ake  of  any  foreigners, 
reminded  the  King  of  the  existence  of 
the  Pretender,  and  of  the  i)robability 
'*  that  his  crown  would  yet  have  to  bo 
fought  for  on  British  ground."  As  to 
the  Queen,  Lord  Hen'cy  said,  **  tlio 
sltadow  of  the  Pretender  would  beat 
the  whole  German  body." 

Ills  lordship's  knowledge  of  tho 
world  appears  to  have  ejttingulshod 
all  his  ideas  of  its  generosity  :  for  ho 
Hnda  a  personal  motivd  in  every  , 
thing*  Thug,  he  assigiis  tliree  reasons  \ 
for  WaJpole'a  padflc  adviceu  One 
was,  to  ayoid  new  clamour  agaUmt  hU 
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administratioD ;  the  next  was,  to  avoid 
the  nnpopalarity  of  new  taxes ;  and 
the  third  was,  that  military  business 
might  not  throw  his  power  into  the 
hands  of  military  men. 

The  Memoir  then  proceeds  "  to  toss 
and  gore"  all  the  prominent  pnblic  men 
in  succession.  It  tells  ns  ^^  that  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  who  always 
talkexl  as  his  master  talked,'^  echoed  all 
the  King's  "  big  words,"  and  expatiated 
for  ever  on  regaining  Italy  for  the 
Emperor,  chastising  Spain,  and  hum- 
bling the  pride  of  France.  Next  comes 
the  Duke  of  Grafton  ;  of  whom  it  is 
said,  that  loving  to  make  his  court  as 
well  as  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  he 
talked  in  the  same  strain,  and  for  the 
same  reason ;  but  ^^  could  never  make 
any  great  compliment  to  the  King  and 
Queen  of  embracing  their  opinions,  as 
he  never  understood  things  enough  to 
have  one  of  his  own."  Next  comes 
Lord  Grantham.  "  He  was  a  degree 
still  lower,  and  had  the  gift  of  reason- 
ing in  so  small  a  proportion,  that  his 
existence  was  barely  distinguished 
from  a  vegetable."  Then  follows 
Lord  Harrington.  Of  him  it  is 
said  that,  *^  with  all  his  seeming 
phlegm,  he  was  as  tenacious  of  an 
opinion,  when  his  indolence  suf- 
fered him  to  form  one,  as  any  man 
living.  His  parts  were  of  the  com- 
mon run  of  mankind.  He  was  well 
bred,  a  man  of  honour,  and  fortunate, 
loved  pleasure,  and  was  infinitely  lazy." 
Tlie  Queen  once  in  speaking  of  him 
said,  "  There  is  a  heavy  insipid  sloth 
about  that  man,  that  puts  me  out  of 
all  patience :  he  must  have  six  hours 
to  dress,  six  more  to  dine,  six  more 
for  his  intrigues,  and  six  more  to  sleep ; 
and  there,  for  a  minister,  are  the  four- 
and-twenty  admirably  disposed  of; 
and  if,  now  and  then,  he  borrows  six 
of  those  hours,  to  do  any  thing  relating 
to  his  office,  it  is  for  something  that 
might  be  done  in  six  minutes,  and 
ought  to  have  been  done  six  days 
before." 

We  have  then  another  instance  of 
the  discomforts  of  Royalty  in  those 
times.  The  day  before  the  birthday, 
October  29, 1734,  the  court  removed 
from  Kensington  to  London,  and  the 
Queen,  "who  had  longbeen  out  of  order 
with  a  cough  and  a  little  lurking  fever, 
notwithstanding  she  had  been  twice 
blooded,  grew  every  hour  worse  and 
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worse.  However,  the  King  forced  her, 
the  night  she  came  from  Kensington — 
the  first  of  Farinelli's  performances — 
to  the  Opera,  and  made  her  the  next 
day  go  through  all  the  tiresome  cere- 
monies of  drawing- rooms  and  balls,  the 
fatigues  of  heats  and  crowds,  and 
every  other  disagreeable  appurtenance 
to  the  celebration  of  a  birthday." 

His  lordship  observes  that  "  there 
was  a  strange  affectation  of  an  inca- 
pacity of  being  sick,  that  ran  through 
the  whole  royal  family.  I  have 
known  the  King  to  get  out  of  his  bed, 
choking  with  a  sore  throat,  and  in  a 
high  fever,  only  to  dress  and  have  a 
levee,  and,  in  five  minutes  after  it,  un- 
dress and  return  to  his  bed,  tUl  the 
same  ridiculous  farce  of  health  was  ta 
be  presented  the  next  day  at  the  same 
hour.  He  used  to  make  the  Queen,  in 
like  circumstances,  commit  the  same 
extravagances ;  but  never  with  more 
danger  than  at  this  time.  In  the 
morning  drawing-room,  she  found  her- 
self so  near  swooning,  that  she  w9M 
forced  to  send  Lord  Grantham  to  the 
King,  to  beg  he  would  retire,  for  that 
she  was  unable  to  stand  any  longer  ; 
notwithstanding  which,  at  night,  he 
brought  her  into  a  still  greater  crowd 
at  the  ball,  and  there  kept  her  till 
eleven  o'clock." 

The  recollections  of  those  times 
constantly  bring  the  name  of  Lady 
Sufiblk  before  the  eye.  We  have  no 
wish  to  advert  to  "the  grossnesses  con- 
nected with  the  name;  but  the  waning 
of  her  power  gave  a  singular  pungency 
to  opinion  in  the  palace.  The  Prin- 
cesses were  peculiarly  candid  npoi^ 
the  occasion.  The  Princess  Emily 
"  wished  Lady  Suffolk's  disgrace,  be- 
cause she  wished  misfortune  to  mostr 
people.  The  Princess  Caroline,  be- 
cause she  thought  it  would  please  her 
mother.  The  Princess  Royal  was  for 
having  her  crushed ;  and,  when  Lord 
Hervey  made  some  remonstrance,  she 
replied,  that  Lady  Suffolk's  conduct, 
with  regard  to  politics,  had  been  so  im- 
pertinent, that  she  cannot  be  too  ill 
used."  It  must  seem  strange  to  us  that 
such  topics  should  have  been  in  the  lips 
of  any  women,  especially  worn  of 
such  rank — but  they  seem  to  have  uty 
discussed  with  the  most  perfect 
liarity ;  and  a  name  and  conduct  \yiui 
ought  to  have  been  suppressed  throiij 
mere  delicacy,  appear  to  have  fii* 
z 
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slied  the  principal  ooiivarieatioa  oX 
'  the  court- 

TUu  next  affnir  was  the  quarrel 
iwilli  the  PrUict^ss  of  OratiKt%  fi*»JOi  her 
chictance  to  return  to  Ilollaud.     As 
kho   was    about  to  be  coufitied,   her 
|li[isband  wa8  tk^irous  that  bis  cbild 
Ifihould  be  t>orn  iu  Holland.     To  thU 
lihe   PriuC4?s3   demurred*      However, 
bey  i\t  length  couUived  to  send  her 
Ion  board,  and  she  sailed  from  Har- 
wich; but  after  5he  had  beea  uome 
time  nt  sea,  she  either  gi*ew  so  ill,  or  pre* 
Fteudcd  to  be  m  ill,  that  she  either  was, 
or  pretended  to  l)e,  in  convubions :  we 
give  his  lordship's  rather  ungalbint 
iBariiiiac.    On  this,  and  the  wind  not 
[Iwing  Quite  tm\  she  obliged  the  cap- 
ptain  of  the  yacht  to  ]>ut  back  to  Har- 
vich.    She  then  despatched  a  courier 
Fto  London  with  lettei-s,  written,  aa  it 
was  supposed,  by  her  own  absolato 
commanci,  from  her    phyaician,   hex 
accoucheur,  and  her  nurse,  to  saj  that 
l^jBhe  was  disimlered  with  her  expcdi-* 
tiou,  and  that  she  could  nol  be  stirred 
[for  ten  djiys  from  her  bed,  nor  put  to 
{iea  afain,  withotit  the  hazard  of  her 
child's  life  and  her  own.    The  King 
and  Queen  declined  giving  any  orders. 
The  l^rinc^  of  Orange  was  written  to, 
land  he  desired  that  his  wife  might  go 
rby  France   to   Holland,    The  King, 
hating  the  bustle  of  a  new  parting, 
directed   tiiat  she  should  cross   the 
country  from  Harwich  to  Dover;  but 
hi^  Majesty,  after  having   been  Ln- 
l  fonned  that  the  roads  wen?  impassable 
[at  this  time  of  the  year  in  a  coath, 
I  (how  strangely  this  sounds  in  our  day 
f-of  universal  locomotion!)   permitted 
'  ber  to  come  to  London  and  go  over 
the  bridge;  but  it  was  a  positive  com- 
i  mand  thiit  she  should  not  lie  in  in 
|Londun,  nor  even  come  to  St  Jameses* 
gly,  ''  after  all  her  tricks  and 
^  lo  avoid  going  to  Holland, 
iret  luirk  to  London,  she  was 
N  ith  thofle  orders  ; 
III  ation  and  disgrace 

to  go,  without  .seeing  any  of  her  family, 
over  Lonr!riii  BridLT  tn  Dover." 

A  ,  i^S3 

fliou  ul   .3  ug- 

nd,uei(<  }i«in 
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ter  had  hi^u  promised  to  Uoadly. 
WiUls,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester^  waa 
seized  with  an  apojilecttc  fit,  and 
Lord  Hervey  instantly  wrote  to 
Hoadly,  who  was  then  Bishop  of 
Salisbury,  to  come  np  to  town  and 
enforce  his  claim.  The  bishop  wrolo 
to  the  Queen  and  Sn  Uobext  letters^ 
which  were  to  l>e  delivered  as  soou 
as  Willis  was  dead.  The  Queen,  on 
presenting  those  letters,  jtsked  L»jrd 
Hervey  if  he  did  not  blush  for  the 
conduct  of  his  friend  in  this  early  and 
pressing  application  for  a  tiling  not 
yet  vacant »  While  he  was  speak- 
ing, the  King  came  in,  and  both  King 
and  Qtteen  talked  of  Hoadly,  in  such 
A  manner  aa  plainly  showed  Uiat  tliey 
neither  esteemed  nor  loved  him. 
Potter,  Bishop  of  Oxford,  a  great 
favourite  of  the  Queen,  strongly  soli- 
cited  Winchester,  and  would  hava 
obtained  it,  but  for  Walpole's  sug- 
gestion, that  the  engagements  to 
Hoadly  could  not  be  broken  without 
scjLndaL  Hoadly  at  last  obtained 
Winchester ;  and,  as  the  Memoir  ob- 
aervea,  one  of  the  best  prefemienU* 
in  the  church  was  conlen-ed  upon  a 
man  hated  by  the  King,  disliked  by 
the  Queen,  and  long  estranged  from 
the  friendship  of  W:iJpole-  Then  all 
followed  in  the  way  which  might 
have  been  anticipated  ;  the  King  not 
speaking  a  word  to  the  new  bishop, 
either  when  he  kisaed  hia  hand  or 
did  homage ;  the  Qneen,  when  aho 
found  it  could  not  be  helped,  making 
the  most  of  promoting  him,— and  Sir 
Robert  taking  the  whole  medt  of  the 
promotion  to  himself. 

Another  sourcj3  of  contention  now 
aixiae.  The  Chancellor  Talbot  had 
recommended  Rundic,  a  chaplain 
of  his  father,  the  late  Bishop  of 
Durham,  for  the  sec  of  Gloucester, 
which  had  l>een  vacant  a  twelve- 
month* Gibson,  Bishop  of  London, 
objected  to  hiin,  that  fourteen  or  fif- 
teen  \\^^i^  lufinv  hi-  had  been  heard 
to  .-!  of  some  por- 

tion ndlowassns- 

pectc'i  I  ^vas 

certDi-.'i'  .iry. 

f^i  !e,  tried 

tOT!  uinrellor 

<Ter- 
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as  a  crazj  old  fellow  with  three  th<ra- 
sand  a-year.  This  affair  ended  in 
Benson's  being  made  Bishop  of 
Gioucester,  and  Seeker  Bishop  of 
Bristol,  both  formerly  chaplains  to 
the  Chancellor's  father.  Bundle  was 
subsequently  made  Bishop  of  Denry^ 
where  he  died,  nine  years  after,  in 
his  sixtieth  year,  much  regretted. 

Walpole  was  now  visibly  approach- 
ing decline.  He  had  become  negli- 
gent of  the  claims  of  his  friends,  and 
solicitous  only  to  conciliate  his  ene- 
mies. Of  course,  where  he  bought 
over  one  opponent,  there  were  fifty 
others  ready  to  fill  up  his  place.  This 
policy  failed,  and  ought  always  to 
fail.  At  the  close  of  the  session,  say 
the  Memoirs,  "  the  harvest  of  conrt 
favour  was  small,  though  the  labour- 
ers were  many."  The  only  things  to 
give  away  were  the  Privy  Seal,  by 
the  retirement  of  Lord  Lonsdale,  and 
the  Secretaryship  at  War,  by  the  dis- 
missal of  Sir  William  Strickland, 
"who  was  become  so  weak  in  mind 
and  body,  that  his  head  was  as  much 
in  its  second  infancy  as  his  limbs." 

A  new  source  of  ministerial  vexa- 
tion was  added  to  the  tnelee^  by  the 
King's  sudden  determination  to  run 
over  to  Hanover,  in  spite  of  all  remon- 
strance— the  royal  answer  being  al- 
ways "Pooh,  stuff  I  You  think  to 
get  the  better  of  me,  but  you  shall 
not." 

Walpole,  who  dreaded  that  the 
King,  once  in  Hanover,  would  plunge 
the  country  into  a  war,  tried  to  set  the 
Queen  against  this  untoward  journey ; 
but  her  Majesty,  though  she  gave  the 
minister  fair  words,  was  in  favour  of 
the  fi*eak.  The  reasons  assigned  by 
the  Memour  for  her  conduct  being 
those  rather  irreverent  ones,  on  the 
part  of  his  lordship — pride  in  the 
ddat  of  the  regency ;  the  ease  of 
being  mistress  of  her  hours,  which 
was  not  the  case  for  two  hours  to- 
gether, when  the  King  was  in  Eng- 
land ;  and,  ^ *  besides  these  offrimensj  she 
had  the  certainty  of  being,  for  six 
months  at  least,  not  only  free  from 
the  fatigue  of  being  obliged  to  enter- 
tain him  for  twenty  hours  in  the 
wenty-four,  but  also  from  the  m<M3e 
irksome  office  of  being  set  up  to  re- 
ceive the  quotidian  sallies  of  a  temper 
that,  let  it  be  charged  by  what  hand 
it  would,  used  always  to  discharge 


its  hottest  fire,  on  some  pretence  or 
other,  upon  her." 

But  "one  trouble  arose  from  the 
King's  going  to  Hanover,  which  her 
Majesty  did  not  at  all  foresee ;"  and 
which  was  his  becoming,  soon  after 
his  arrival,  so  much  attached  to  a 
Madame  Wahnoden,  "a  married 
woman  of  the  first  fashion  in  Han- 
over," that  nobody  in  England  talked 
of  any  thing  but  the  declining  power 
of  the  Queen. 

They  might  justly  have  talked  much 
more  of  the  insult  of  this  conduct  to 
public  morals;  but  we  shall  not 
go  further  into  those  details.  They 
absolutely  repel  the  common  sense  of 
propriety,  to  a  degree  which,  we  hope, 
will  never  be  endurable  in  England. 
The  King,  however,  gave  her  Majesty, 
in  the  long  succession  of  his  corre- 
spondence, the  complete  history  of  his 
passion,  its  progress,  and  his  final 
purchase  of  the  lady  for  1000  ducats  I 
A  proof,  as  Lord  Hervey  says,  more 
of  his  economy  than  his  passion. 

The  life  of  courts  is  stripped  of  its 
glitter  a  good  deal  by  the  indefatigable 
courtier  who  has  here  left  us  his 
reminiscences ;  but  it  requires  strong 
evidence,  to  believe  that  the  persona 
who  constitute  the  officials  of  royal 
households  can  submit  to  the  humilia- 
tions described  in  tliese  volumes. 

The  Queen  narrates  a  sort  of  quar- 
rel which  she  had  with  Lady  Suffolk, 
a  woman  so  notoriously  scandalous, 
that  the  wife  of  George  II.  ought  not 
to  have  suffered  her  to  approach  her 
person.  The  quarrel  was,  as  a  note 
conceives  it,  not  about  holding  a  basin 
for  the  Queen  to  wash  in,  but  about 
holding  it  on  her  knees.  (What  person 
of  any  degree  of  self-respect  can  disco- 
ver the  difference?)  But  Lady  Suffolk, 
on  this  nice  distinction,  consulted  the 
well-known  Lady  Masham,  bedcham- 
ber woman  to  Queen  Anne,  as  to  the 
point  of  etiquette.  This  authority 
delivered  her  judgment  of  chamber- 
maid duties,  in  the  following  style : — 
"  When  the  Queen  washed  her  hands, 
apage  of  the  backstairs  brought  and  set 
down  upon  a  side-table  the  basin  and 
ewer.  Then  the  bedchamber  woman 
set  it  before  the  Queen,  and  kneit  on 
the  other  side  of  the  table  over  i  ist 
the  Qneen,  the  bedchamber  k  unly 
looking  on.  Thebedch  1  ic^ 
brought  in  the  diocolatv,  i      g^ 


TJfe  and  Thnes 

biccHng."  Lad?  Saffolk,  formerly 
Mrs  Howard,  had  been  bedchamber 
im^tman^  aiid  of  course  had  performed 
this  menialism !  *'  Wc  shaU  see  by- 
and-bj/'  ftdda  the  note,  "that  the 
Ifulff  of  the  bedchamber,  t!ioagh  a 
countess,  presented  the  basin  for  the 
Queen's  washing,  on  her  Anr^/* 

If  fluch  things  were  done,  we  mast 
own  that  it  wholly  exceeds  onr  com- 
prehension how  they  conld  be  exacted 
on  the  one  side,  or  submitted  to  on 
the  other.  Wo  are  sure  that  there  is 
not  a  scnllion  in  Eufrjand  who  would 
stoop  to  hold  a  basin  for  her  mistresses 
ablutions  on  her  knees.  Yet,  how- 
ever we  may  be  surprised  at  the  ex- 
istence of  snch  practices,  it  is  impoa-* 
sill]-'  to  feel  thosUghtest  sympathy  for 
the  persons  whom  thehr  salaries  tempt 
to  the  sufferance. 

We  have  left  ourselves  but  little 
room  for  the  biography  of  Lord  Hcrvey 
himself.  He  wajs  bom  in  1600*  the 
second  son  of  the  first  Lord  Bristol. 
He  travelled  ;  a^tnraed  to  solicit  a 
commission  ;  failed  in  his  solicitation  ; 
became,  of  course,  "  a  virtuous  oppo- 
nent of  the  conrt,^*  and  attached  him- 
Belf  to  the  Prince  and  Princess,  who 
held  a  sort  of  Opposition  coart  at 
Rtehraond.  Hervey,  young,  hand- 
srunc,  and  polished,  became  a  general 
fa\  niirite.  He  won  the  most  accom- 
plished woman  of  her  time  ;  married; 
and.  in  1723,  became  Lord  Hcrvey  by 
Iho  death  of  his  elder  brother,  a  man 
u!  iMlity,  but  of  habits  remarkably 
prutn>(at^. 

On  the  death  of  George  I*,  Hervey 
changed  hig  politico;  abandoned  PnL 
tcney ;  leveed  Walpole  ;  obtained  a 
sion  of  £1000  a-year ;  received  an- 
^ilded  fetter,  in  the  office  of  vice- 
_  crlain,  and  became  a  courtier 
life, 

^\licther  to  console  himself  for  this 

Jiowy  slavery,  or  to  indulge  a  natn- 

al  taste  for  the  saicasm  wliich  is  f«r- 

in  the  atmosphere  of  hi^h  life, 

wrote  the  Memoirs,  of  which  we 

given  a  sketch.     The  prudence 

f  his  son,  the  third  earl,  kept  them  in 
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Whether  the  editor  has  done  cre- 
dit to  himself  or  service  to  the  pnblic, 
by  this  employment  of  his  hours  of 
retirement,  has  been  the  subject  of 
considerable  question.  That  the  vo* 
lumes  are  amusing  there  can  be  no 
tlortbt;  that  they  are  flippant  and 
frivolous  there  can  be  no  questioii 
wiiatevcr ;  that  they  disclose  concep- 
tions of  the  interior  of  conrts  which 
may  '^  make  tlie  rabble  laugh  and  the 
judicious  grieve,"  that,  though  filtered 
through  three  generations  of  correctors, 
they  yet  remain  miry  enough  stilly 
requires  no  further  proof  than  their 
peiiisal. 

Wc  say  this  in  no  favouritism  for 
eitlier  the  King  or  the  Queen :  the 
truth  was  probably  told  of  both.  Their 
foreign  habita  evidently  clung  to 
tlu?ni  -,  and  the  purer  feelinp  of 
England,  as  evidently,  had  not  the 
power  to  purify  the  practices  of  their 
foreign  descent.  But  if  Lord  Her- 
vey*s  mind  was  cxercifled  in  giving 
the  secret  life  of  conrts  to  the  world, 
we  think  that  a  much  more  contemp- 
tuous subject  for  the  pencil  might  bo 
found,  in  the  man  who,  eaniing  his 
daily  bread  by  his  courtiership,  pre- 
tended to  independence  of  opinion ; 
ivho,  listening  to  every  expression  of 
royaJty  with  a  bow,  and  receiving 
every  command  with  the  submission 
of  a  slave,  threw  off  the  sjco* 
phant  only  to  assume  the  satirist,  and 
revenged  his  sense  of  servitude  only 
by  privately  registering  the  errors  of 
thoaenj  the  dust  of  whose  shoes  he  licked 
for  twelve  hours  in  every  twenty- four. 

But  we  must  hop<^  that  the  Memoirs 
of  Lord  Hei-vey  will  be  the  last  with 
which  the  national  curiosity  is  to  bo 
stimulated.  Wo  must  have  uo  fur- 
ther ill-natnred  overflowing  on  the  ab- 
surdities of  high  life.  If  this  fashion 
ahatt  invade  the  shelves  and  Hcrinia  of 
QOblo  families,  there  i^  probably  not 
mboDBehold  of  the  higher  ranks  which 
raay  not  furnish  its  tribute.  ^  We 
shall  be  overrun  ^ith  feeble  gossiping 
and  obsolete  scjintlal.^  No  rational 
puj'pose  cjin  be  held  in  view  by  in- 
'^ '  -  ■  -  "'if>e  of  a 
Ircuri- 
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Amidst  a  storm  of  applause  the 
curtain  fell.  The  applaase  continned, 
and  the  curtain  rose  once  more ;  and 
the  favourite  actor,  worn  out  with 
emotion  and  fatigue,  reappeared  to 
receive  the  homage  which  an  enthu- 
siastic multitude  paid  to  his  genius. 

I  saw  a  proud  flush  of  triumph  steal 
over  his  wan  face,  which  lighted  it  for 
a  moment  with  almost  supernatural 
expression.  As  he  passed  behind  the 
scenes,  amidst  the  rustling  dresses  of 
the  rouged  and  spangled  crowd,  I 
observed  his  face  contracted  by  a  pang, 
which  struck  me  the  more  forcibly 
from  its  so  quickly  succeeding  the 
look  of  triumph.  He  passed  on  to  his 
room  without  uttering  a  word — there 
to  disrobe  himself  of  the  kingly  gar- 
ments in  which  he  had  '^  strutted  his 
brief  hour  on  the  stage ;''  and  in  a 
little  while  again  passed  me  (as  I 
was  hammering  out  compliments,  in 
voluble  but  questionable  Grerman,  to 
the  pretty  little  ♦  ♦  ♦)  in  his  sober- 
suited  black,  and,  stepping  into  his 
carriage,  drove  to  the  Behren  Strasse. 

I  knew  he  was  going  there,  as  I 
had  been  earnestly  pressed  to  meet 
him  that  very  evening ;  so,  collecting 
all  my  forces,  I  uttered  the  happiest 
thing  my  German  would  permit  me, 
and  accompanying  it  with  my  most 
killing  glance,  raised  the  tiny  hand  of 
*  ♦  ♦  to  my  lips  and  withdrew,  per- 
fectly charmed  with  her,  and  perfectly 
satisfied  with  myself. 

There  was  a  brilliant  circle  that 
night  at  Madame  BockePs.  To  use 
the  received  phrase,  '^  all  Berlin  was 
there.'*  I  found  Herr  Schoenlein, 
the  great  actor,  surrounded  by  ad- 
mirers^  more  profuse  than  delicate  in 
their  adulation.  He  was  pale ;  looked 
wearied.  He  a^emed  to  heied  that 
admiration  so  little — and  yet,  in  truth, 
•he  needed  it  so  much !  Not  a  muscle 
moved — not  a  smile  answered  their 
compliments ;  he  received  them  as  if 
fae  had  been  a  statue  which  a  senseless 
crowd  adored.  Yet,  fulsome  as  the 
compliments  were,  they  were  never 
too  fulsome  for  his  greed.  He  had  the 
fever-thirst  of  praise  upon  him  now 


more  than  ever — ^now  more  than  at  any 
period  of  his  long  career,  during  whid^ 
his  heart  had  always  throbbed  at  every 
sound  of  applause,  did  he  crave  more 
and  more  applause.  That  man,  seem- 
ingly so  indifferent,  was  sick  at  heart, 
and  applause  alone  could  cure  him! 
Had  he  not  applause  enough  ?  Did  not 
all  Grermany  acknowledge  his  great- 
ness? Did  not,  Berlin  worship  him? 
True  ;  but  that  was  not  enough:  he 
hungered  for  more. 

I  was  taken  up  to  him  by  Madame 
Bockel,  and  introduced  as  an  ^^  Eng- 
lish admirer."  Now,  for  the  first  time, 
he  manifested  some  pleasure.  It  was 
not  assuredly  what  I  said — (for  al- 
though, of  course^  lam  always^*  mis- 
taken for  a  German,"  so  pure  is  my 
accent,  so  correct  my  diction  i) — ^it 
was  the  fact  of  my  being  a  foreigner 
— an  Englishman — which  made  my 
praise  so  acceptable.  I  was  a  coun- 
tryman of  Shakspeare's,  and,  of 
course,  a  discerning  critic  of  Shak- 
spearian  acting.  We  rapidly  passed 
over  the  commonplace  bridges  of 
conversation,  and  were  soon  engaged 
in  a  discussion  respecting  the  stage. 

With  nervous  energy,  and  a  sort  of 
feverish  irritability,  he  questioned  me 
about  our  great  actors-— our  Young, 
Eean,  Kemble,  and  Macready — 
which  gave  me  an  opportunity  finr 
displaying  that  nice  critical  disoimi- 
nation  which  my  friends  are  kind 
enough  to  believe  I  possess — ^with 
what  reason  it  is  not  for  me  to  say. 

When  I  told  him  that,  on  the  whole, 
I  was  more  gratified  with  the  per- 
formances of  Shakspearein  Germany, 
he  turned  upon  me  with  sudden  quici* 
ness  and  asked — 

"In  what  towns?" 

"  At  Berlin  and  Dresden,"  I  aa- 
swered. 

"  You  have  seen  Franz,  then? " 

"  I  have." 

His  lip  quivered.  I  saw  that  I  had 
made  a  mistake.  I  am  not  generally 
an  ass— nay,  I  am  believed  to  possess 
some  little  tact ;  but  what  demon 
could  have  possessed  me  to  talk  of  ai* 
actor  to  an  actor? 


TU  Chmt  Trofftdiam.^ 


^ 


**  Po  yon  tliinV  Franz  ^eater  than 

ly  of  your  English  actors?^*  heaaked» 
fretfully. 

"'  Why,  T  cannot  say  that  exactly. 
But  I  was  umazingly  gtnick  with  bis 
performance.  My  ol>9orTatioij»  how- 
e%^cr,  principally  applied  to  the  general 
*  gietting-np,' " 

**  But  Fmnz—Frana.  I  wiah  to 
bear  roar  opinion  of  him*" 

•-'  tic  U  young,''  I  replied ;  '*  has 
a  fine  fi^re,  a  noble  voice,  a  grand 
carriage,  and,  although  new  to  the 
ftige,  and  coQdeqnently  deficient  in 
some  technical  matters,  yet  be  has 
thflt  undetinable  sometltiog  which  men 

11  genius," 

"-^  UtaV^  was  the  significant  an- 

er. 

1  then  saw  whither  my  stupidity 
had  led  me.  l*bis,  howcVer»  I  will 
say  for  myself,  if  ever  I  do  get  into 
a  iliirmmflf  I  have  generally  rendine^s 
of  mind  enough  to  extricate  myself.  I 
do  not  say  this  out  of  conceit,  for  I  am 
not  at  all  conceited — I  merely  men- 
tion it  as  a  fact.  This  is  how  I  turn- 
ed  my  blunder  to  ac^unt. 

''  Although;'  said  T,  '*  ho  has  not 
t;  <  ry,  yet  he  reminded  me  a 

■f-  i»f  you.    I  cannot  pay  him 

n  iM^iirt  ci'       '■        if." 

To  my  :  did  not  see  the 

flattery  of  uu.*,  uul  moved  to  another 
part  of  the  room ;  and  I  did  not  speak 
with  him  again  till  supper. 

This  little  incident  excited  my 
nttcntion.  I  puzzled  my  brain  tor  an 
explanation  of  the  riddle  which  his 
;oudnct  presented,  and  spoke  to  scve- 
1  of  my  friends  about  it,  who  could 
ly  tell  me  that  Schoenlein  >vas  joa- 
)ou8  of  this  new  actor  Franz. 

Did  you  ever  (*up  in  Berlin^ reader? 

If  not,  let  me  inform  yon  that  supper 

thrre  ii»  a  mo«t  substantial  afliiir.     I 

had  not  read  Mb*9  Bremer's  novels 

wln-u  Hrst  T  went  thvn* ;  so,  not  being 

pii'ljared  for  tlic  infinite    am  omit  of 

ealiti:?  and  drinking  which  ia  trans- 

*    f  in  llie  north,  I  confi'?M  my  auto* 

out  wiiii  a  little  mingkMt  with 

t  to  tlnd  M   Miippcr  begin  with 

beer  sonp*  (capital  8onp,  by  the 

tniw.u.  ,|  |,y  varioug  kinds   of 

Jhem,  of  course,  that 

earp — roast    veal, 

.nnd  dessert.     To  tsee 

I^^         rliners  sup.  \on  'Aimld 


fancy  they  had  not  dined,  and  to  see 
them  dine  next  day,  you  would  fancy 
they  had  not  sopped,  and  breakfasted 

Eating  is  an  art.  It  Is  also^and 
Uiis  fact  we  are  prone  to  overlook — a 
habit.  As  a  habit  it  may  be  enlarged 
to  an  indefinite  extent;  and  lispmg 
/raiileins  have  demonstrated  the  capa^ 
city  of  the  human  stomach  to  be  sncli 
as  would  make  our  beauties  stare. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  tliat  I  am 
a  coxcomb,  since  nothing  can  be  hr- 
ther  fmm  the  truth ;  nor  must  I  be 
held  to  share  with  Lord  Byron  hia 
horror  at  seeing  women  eat  In  fact 
I  Uke  to  see  the  darlings  enjoy 
themselves :  but — and  I  care  not  who 
knows  it — to  see  Ckirman  women  eat, 
is  more  than  I  can  patiently  endure. 

Let  me  cease  this  digression  to  re* 
mark  that,  except  royselfi  the  great 
tragedian  was  the  only  person  at 
table  who  was  notroradous — and  that 
becanse  he  was  unhappy.  While 
knives  and  forks  were  playing  with 
reckless  energy  he  talked  to  me,  but 
there  was  a  coldness  and  constraint  in 
hi^  manner  which  plainly  told  me  that 
my  praises  of  Franz  had  deeply  mor- 
tified him. 

Poor  Schoenlein !  Unh  ii ':  '  me 
to  Madame  Rockel's;  foi  lio 

storm  of  applause  which  .^uihhu  ium 
at  the  theatre,  he  heard  the  applause 
which  was  saluting  his  rival  at  Dres- 
den ]  and  he  had  left  the  theatre  for  a 
friendly  circle  of  admirers  oniv  h.  bpar 
his  lival  praised  by  an  I  n. 

AJl  the  applause  of  all  Beii  ^:  ed 

as  nothing  against  one  compUmctit 
paid  to  Franz  I 

It  was  nearly  twelve,  and  the  com* 
nany  had  gradually  departed.  I  was 
left  alone  with  Madame  Htiekel ;  and, 
lis  usual,  I  stayed  half-aii-bour  later 
than  the  others,  to  have  a  quiet  chat 
with  her.  I  wanted  to  ask  her  for 
an  expluualiou  of  Schoenlein's  con- 
duct. Much  as  I  l»ad  seen  of  the 
vanity  of  actors — well  as  I  knew  their 
petty  jealonsy  of  each  other— I  wia 
not  prepared  for  what  I  had  seen  that 
night. 

MadamA  Kuckel  had  resumed  her 
knitiiug^the  n«^vcr-f/iiling  accompan- 
ifn.Mi  ,r  fi  German  lady— and  I  drew 
:.  -e  to  the  sofa,  and  told  her 

y>  :'ii.*s*'d. 
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"  His  story  is  a  strange  one,"  she 
said;  ^*and  to  understand  him  yon 
most  know  it." 

"  Can  yon  not  tell  it  me?" 

'*  Willingly.  Schoenlein  is  a  man 
well  bom  and  well  bred,  who  feels  his 
profession  is  a  disgrace." 

*'  A  disgrace ! " 

^*  Very  absurd,  is  it  not  ?  but  that 
is  his  feeling.  At  the  same  time,  just 
as  the  opium-eater,  knowing  the  de- 
gradation of  his  yice,  cannot  resist  its 
fascination — so  this  actor,  with  an 
intense  feeling  of  what  he  regards  as 
the  sinfulness  of  the  stage,  cannot 
resist  its  fascination." 

"You  astonish  me  I" 

"  He  is  an  austere  man — what  yon 
English  would  call  a  puritan — who 
looks  upon  the  stage  as  the  theatre 
of  vice,  and  yet  cannot  quit  it  because 
it  is  the  theatre  of  his  triumphs ! " 

"Bat  how  came  he  to  be  an  actor! " 

"Why,  thrown  upon  the  stage 
when  the  stage  seemed  the  only 
means  of  livelihood  open  to  him — 
forced  on  it  by  necessity,  success  has 
chained  him  there.  I  have  heard 
him  say  that  every  time  he  performs 
it  is  with  the  conviction  that  he  is 
performing  for  the  last  time.  But  the 
fascination  still  continues — his  heart 
is  still  greedy  of  applause — his  mind 
still  eager  for  its  accustomed  emo- 
tions. He  goes  on  the  stage  sad, 
straggling,  and  repentant;  to  leave 
it  with  throbbing  pulses  and  a  wild- 
beating  heart.  He  accepts  no  en- 
gagement, he  only  plays  by  the  night. 
He  has  from  time  to  time  made 
vigorous  efforts  to  quit  the  stage, 
but  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight  he  inva- 
riably returns.  He  once  set  out  for 
Italy,  thinking  that  if  away  from 
Germany  he  should  be  able  to  wean 
himself  from  the  theatre  ;  but  he  got 
no  farther  than  Vienna,  and  there 
played  for  twenty  nights." 

"  But  don't  you  think  there  must 
be  a  great  deal  of  humbug  in  all  this  ?  " 

"Not  a  bit." 

"Do  you  really  believe  in  his 
flcmples?" 

"I  know  him  too  well  to  doubt 
them.  There  are  many  men  quite  as 
inconsistent.  He  deludes  himself 
with  all  sorts  of  sophistry.  He  per- 
suades himself  that  he  acts  only  to 
realise  an  independence  for  his  son, 
and  to  secure  his  own  old  age.    But 


the  truth  is,  he  acts  because  he  has 
an  irresistible  impulse  to  act.  It  is 
a  sort  of  intellectual  dram-drinking 
which  he  cannot  forego." 

"  To  be  sure,  men  are  strange  bun- 
dles of  contradictions ;  and  I  suppose 
one  must  give  Schoenlein  credit  for 
being  sincere." 

"  He  is  his  own  dupe,  for  to  no 
one  but  very  intimate  friends  has  he 
ever  disclosed  his  reid  opinions." 

"Then  his  life  must  be  a  constant 
struggle?" 

"  It  is.  This  it  is  which  has  made 
him  prematurely  old :  the  struggle  of 
his  conscience  with  his  passions.  But 
this  it  is  also  which  gives  such  touch- 
ing pathos  to  his  acting — which  makes 
his  voice  so  mournful  that  it  vibrates 
through  your  whole  being.  As  the 
poet*s  saflferings  are  sublimed  into 
song,  and  become  the  delight  of  man- 
kind, so  from  the  ground  of  this 
tragedian's  despair  springs  the  well 
of  his  inspiration,  which  makes  him 
truly  great." 

We  were  both  silent  for  a  few  mo- 
ments. 

"  I  have  said  enough,"  added  Ma- 
dame Rockel,  "  to  explain  how  such 
a  man  must  necessarily  be,  above  all 
others,  envious — how  the  success  of 
another  must  be  torture  to  him.  No- 
thing but  intense  vanity  could  keep 
him  on  the  stage.  Hitherto  he  has 
really  had  no  rival— he  has  stood  alone; 
other  tragedians  have  not  been  named 
beside  him.  But  now,  within  the  last 
few  weeks,  there  has  arisen  this  young 
Franz,  who  has  only  played  at  Leipsic 
and  Dresden,  yet  whose  fame  has 
spread  all  over  Germany." 

"  But  I  have  seen  Franz,  and  I 
assure  you  he  is  not  so  great  an  actor 
as  Schoenlein.  To  be  sure,  he  has 
youth  on  his  side." 

"  It  is  not  his  success  alone  which 
is  so  exasperating ;  it  is  because  the 
critics,  as  usual,  will  do  nothing  but 
compare  the  young  Franz  with  the  old 
Schoenlein  ;  while  the  public,  with  its 
natural  inconstancy,  begins  to  discover 
that  Schoenlein  is  no  longer  young. 
It  is  a  sad  thing,"  she  pursued,  with 
a  faint  smile,  "  for  those  who  have 
reigned  supreme  over  audiences  to  feel 
their  dynasty  is  drawing  to  a  close — 
sad  for  those  who  have  swayed  all 
hearts,  to  feel  that  another  is  now  to 
usurp  theb:  place.    We  women  know 
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[wtiat  it  IB,  in  a  slight  degree^  when 
we  grow  old.  Do  we  ever  ^ow  old, 
aiid  know  it?  When  oar  glass  still 
tells  U3  we  are  young,  that  the  bloom 
i^  still  upon  our  cheeki?,  the  lustre  in 
our  eyes,  the  witchery  in  our  smiles, 
now  85  of  yore — and  yet  what  the 
glass  tells  us,  what  our  feelings  con- 
rni,  we  do  not  see  mirrored  in  the 
Rdmiration  of  those  around  us  I  We 
rIso  know  what  it  h  when  we  see  our 
brraer  adorers  pass  to  newer  beaa ties, 
ind  we  perhaps  overhear  such  a  phrase 
llpoken  of  us  as,  *  Yes,  she  has  been 
handsome !  ^  But  even  we  cannot 
know  the  actor's  triumph  or  the  actor*s 
ihum illation.  To  feel  that  oiur  presence 
i  t!»e  signal  tor  applause,  that  every 
rord  we  utter  is  listened  to  with 
lager  interest,  that  every  part  wo 
is  an  image  which  wc  engrave 
the  minds  of  thousatids,  there 
bide  as  a  thing  of  beauty  and  of 
ron dor— this  is  beyond  us." 

**  But,  my  dear  Madame  Riickel,  I 
ee  no  diinluutioo  of  admiration  for 
fBchoenleiu  In  Berlin,    Surely  no  au- 
dience can  be  more  enthusiastic.  Why 
should  he  fear  a  rival?  " 

**  You  might  as  well  ask  a  beaaty," 
she  repDed,  ^*  why  ?he  is  jealous  of  a 
womau  less  pretty  than  herself.  The 
wfiy  is  not  to  be  explained  by  logic, 
for  envy  docs  not  caiculate^k/eeU.'' 


Trasfedian,         ^^^^T  [Se|)(. 

"  Yet,  when  Franz  conies  to  Ber- 
lin, which  will  be  next  month,  there 
will  then  be  no  possible  doubt  as  to 
which  is  the  finer  actor." 

*'  Perhaps  not.  But  the  pnblic  will 
nevertheless  applaud  Franz ;  and  how- 
ever slightly  they  do  so,  to  the  envious 
cars  of  Schoenlein  it  will  sound  like 
thunderJ' 

The  dock  striking  twelve  warned 
me  to  depart,  for  in  Berlin  they  keep 
early  hours  ;  and  I  went  away  think- 
ing of  what  I  had  just  heard,  and 
feeling  no  small  contempt  for  Schoen* 
lein's  prejKksterous  jealousy :  '*  What 
a  contemptible  feeling  Ls  envy  !^ — as  if 
only  one  perdon  iu  the  world  bad  a 
right  to  admiration  !  '* 

At  that  moment  I  stepped  into  a 
droschke,  and  was  driving  to  my 
rooms,  when  I  passed  that  miserable 
jmppy  Fursteuberg,  whom,  lam  sony 
to  say,  little  *  ♦  *  admires  so  much; 
though,  for  the  life  of  me,  1  never 
cx)uld  see  wheivlure.  Yet  this  mi* 
c^uth  German,  aping  the  dandy, 
usurps  all  her  conversation,  even 
when  I  am  by  ! 

It  is  not  that  I  am  jealous,  for  that 
is  not  my  character;  but  I  cannot 
bear  to  see  so  cbarmiug  a  girl  so 
miserably  deceived  in  any  one  as  she 
is  in  Fiirstenberg ! 


ClUrTEB  IU 


Schoenlein  did  not  play  for  a  fort- 
light,  and,  as  the  time  of  Franz's 
Dgagement  was  drawiug  near,  I 
aagined  he  was  sulking,  I  comrou- 
Dicatcd  my  snspicions  to  Madame 
lockcl. 

''  I  would  wager  fifty  thalers/'  she 
reiilicd,  *' that  he  has  gone  to  Dresden 
to  see  his  dreaded  rival,  and  judge  for 
■"^imself.'* 

It  was  as  Madame  Rdckel  said: 
jfoaded  by  irresistible  jealousy, Schocn* 
ein  had  set  utt"  for  Dresden  to  see  his 
rival  play. 

Arrived  there,  he  was  three  days 
efore  he  could  i^nmmon  resolution  to 
Uter  the  theatre.  Franz's  name  met 
very  where.  At  the  tahletThute 
rd  uothingbot  praises  of  Franz: 
I  Dowspapem  hr*  read  nothing  but 
^  0U8  cem|)arisoas  between  Franz 
^faimsatf,  m  which  the  palm  was 
iwtnled  to  his  rival.     "  Franz,"  It 


was  said,  "  had  all  the  energy  of 
Schoenlein,  with  youth,  and  grace, 
and  beauty  in  his  favour.  The  same 
power  of  distinct  conception  and 
uuexftggerated  execution,  without 
Strhoenlein's  tendency  to  conventional 
*  points.' "  Strangers  asked  him  if 
he  had  seen  Franz.  The  very  wait- 
ers at  the  hotel  recommended  him  to 
go  and  see  Frau^  \ 

Schoenlein  never  hated  his  profes- 
sion so  much  as  at  that  moment. 
Yet,  such  was  his  exasperation,  that 
ho  was  constantly  tempted  to  appear 
on  the  stage  at  Dresden,  and  erush 
Ids  rival  by  acting  in  the  same  tlieatre 
with  him  —  constantly  tempted  to 
show  the  lickle  pnblic  the  genius  of 
the  actor  they  were  fast  forgetting. 

It  was  the  fourth  day  of  his  pre- 
sencii  at  Dresden.  Hamlet  was  to  be 
pefformed  that  evening,  and  Seboeu- 
leln  had  resolved  to  be  tbore.     As 
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the  hoar  drew  near,  he  was  seated  at 
a  table  on  that  beautifal  terrace,  which 
no  one  who  has  visited  Dresden  can 
ever  forget,  and  which  the  Hahn- 
Hahn  has  so  graphically  set  before  as 
in  her  Faustine,  He  was  smoking  a 
meditative  cigar,  gazing  abstractly 
at  the  promenaders,  who,  in  their  gay 
dresses,  passed  to  and  fro  in  light  happy 
talk,  while  the  sounds  of  a  gO(Ml  orches- 
tra in  the  Caf^  came  mellowed  by  the 
distance,  and  lent  another  charm  to 
the  exhilarating  scene.  His  thoaghts 
were  not  at  all  in  harmony  with  that 
happy  scene — they  were  fixed  monm- 
fally  on  his  own  condition.  He  felt 
the  sadness  of  a  fallen  favoarite. 

There  he  sat,  and  saw  the  sun  go 
down  over  the  antique  bridge — saw 
its  last  rays  shimmering  on  the  placid 
bosom  of  the  Elbe,  which  winds  its 
undulating  coarse  beneath  the  terrace 
— saw  the  groups  of  promenaders  gra- 
dually disappear,  and  the  tables  all 
deserted.  The  calls  for  ices,  for 
cigars,  for  "light,"  were  becoming 
rarer  and  rarer.  The  music  had 
ceased — night  had  shut  in.  Still  he 
sat  there  in  the  same  mournful  mood, 
tempted  to  go  to  the  theatre,  so  close 
at  hand,  but  repelled  by  the  idea  of 
hearing  Franz  applauded. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  third  act, 
several  playgoers  reappeared  upon 
the  terrace,  to  cool  themselves  in  the 
evening  air,  and  to  take  an  ice.  Their 
conversation,  of  course,  turned  but 
upon  one  man,  and  that  man  was 
Pranz.    They  spoke  of  his  Hamlet 


as  the  finest  part  he  had  yet 
played. 

Three  men  seated  themselves  at 
Schoenlein's  table.  In  the  midst  of 
their  enthusiastic  criticism  one  of 
them  remarked — 

"  Well,  Franz  is  certainly  very 
fine ;  but  It  is  absurd  to  compare  him 
with  Schoenlein." 

"  I  think  him  better,"  said  another. 

"Nonsense! — ^you  would  not  say 
so  if  you  could  see  them  together. 
You  will  find  that  in  a  little  wMle  the 
public  will  come  round  to  my  opinion. 
Let  them  once  get  over  the  novelty, 
and  they  will  judge  correctly." 

A  thrill  ran  through  the  actor^s 
frame  as  he  heard  tlus.  He  called 
the  waiter ;  paid  ;  rose ;  departed. 
In  another  instant  he  was  in  the 
parterre  of  the  theatre,  feverishly 
impatient  for  the  curtain  to  rise. 

The  brief  scene  between  the  King 
and  Queen,  which  opens  the  fourth 
act,  seemed  to  that  impatient  man  as 
if  it  never  would  end;  and  when 
Bosenkranz  was  heard  within  callings 
"Hamlet,  Lord  Hamlet!"  the  per- 
spiration burst  from  every  pore,  and 
he  trembled  like  a  leaf  as  Hamlet 
appeared,  uttering  the  "Soft — what 
news  ?  Who  calls  on  Hamlet  ?" 

Schoenlein  heard  no  more.  The 
tones  of  that  voice  raised  a  mist  be- 
fore his  brain — stung  and  perplexed 
him  with  rage  and  astonishment.  He 
heard  nothing,  saw  nothing  —  his 
brain  was  in  a  whirl. 

The  Hamlet  before  him— Franz, 
the  dreaded  rival — ^was  his  son! 


CHAPTEB  III. 


It  is  necessary  here  to  take  a  retro- 
spective glance  into  Schoenlein^s  his- 
tory, that  we  may  understand  the 
horror  which  possessed  him  at  the 
discover}'  of  his  son  upon  the  stage. 

We  may  readily  conceive  how  his 
dislike  to  his  profession  made  him 
very  sedulous  of  keeping  his  child 
from  all  contact  with  it,  lest  it«  fasci- 
nation should  mislead  him  also.  He 
had  never  permitted  him  to  see  a  play. 
He  brought  him  np  strictly,  religious- 
ly, austerely.  He  had  no  friends 
among  actors :  acting  was  never  spo- 
ken of  in  his  presence.  Yet,  by  an 
inconsistency  easily  enough  explained, 
the  works  most  constantly  read  and 


talked  about  by  him  were  those  of 
Shakspeare,  Moli^re,  Gothe,  and 
Schiller.  These  were  his  household 
gods.  Young  Franz  was  early  ini- 
tiated into  their  beauties,  and  would 
declaim,  (in  private,)  with  great  gusto, 
all  the  long  speeches. 

Franz  was  sent  to  the  univen^ty  of 
iKupsic,  where  it  was  his  father's 
fond  hope  he  would  distinguish  him- 
self as  a  student  of  theology.  For  the 
first  year  be  was  assiduous  enough ; 
but  theology  grew  inexpressibly  wea- 
risome, while  poetry  became  irresis- 
tibly alluring  to  him.  Gothe's  Wil" 
helm  Mdster  feU  into  his  hands, 
was  read  with  rapture.    He 
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love  with  the  actor's  life,  aod  felt 
secret  j'earuinga  to  qah  the  anivereity, 
and  thiow  himself  upon  the  world  in 
quest  of  adventure — especialijrin  quest 
of  a  Marianne,  a  PhLUna^  and  a 
Ifcligiion !  He  had  not  as  yet  dared 
to  disobey  his  father's  strict  coni- 
nmi^da— 'be  bad  never  ventured  Ini^ide 
a  theatre ;  but  he  had  Imbibed  the 
dangerous  poison^ — he  bad  learned  to 
look  upon  an  actor's  life  as  a  life  of 
poetry.    The  seed  was  sown  I 

Abont  this  time  my  cousin  William 
went  to  the  Leipsic  nniversitv,  and 
became  the  feUow-stndent  and  com- 
panion of  Franz.  From  him  1  learned 
most  of  these  details,  William  was 
by  no  means  a  model  of  select  virtue 
— in  fact,  was  what,  in  the  jargon  of 
the  day,  Is  called  '^  rather  a  fast 
man ; "  and  he  led  Franz  into  many 
a  debauch  which  wotdd  have  driven 
SchoenletQ  wild,  bad  he  known  it ; 
Qt  he  could  not  perenade  him  to  go 
the  theatre. 

Frana  was  ready  enongh  at  a  duel, 
and  had  spoiled  the  beanty  of  some 
half-dozen  faces  by  the  dexterous 
aword-cttt  which  draws  a  line  over 
the  noee,  and  lays  open  the  chcclc. 
He  was  ready  enough,  too,  with  hia 
beer^few  youths  of  hia  age  had  ioo« 
promising  talents  that  way:  and  as 
to  patriotic  songs,  energetically  de- 
manding of  tho  universe  where  the 
,'g  fatherland  might  be,  or  the 
lly  of  tyrants  long  crosbiDg 
hearts  beneath  tlieir  heels,  to* 
with  frantic  calls  ujwn  the 
fiwonl.  responded  to  by  the  clatter  of 
—in  these  Franz  was  distin* 
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At  last  ho  did  brush  away  his 
acraplee,  and  accompanied  William  to 
theatre.  They  pitiyed  Schiller's 
C\&l*js^  Conceive  his  rapture 
Fftt  this  first  taste  of  the  looff*  coveted 
rforbiddeQ  fruit  1  He  thoocht  the 
Hitfquls  of  Po9a  a  demigod.  But 
words  cjinnot  express  hia  adoration 
of  the  Princess  Eboli,  that  night 
played  by  Madame  Clara  Kritisch. 
bhe  WA9  to  him  the  ^^  vision  of  love- 
Mneae  and  light,"  which  an  actreas  al- 
ways is  to  aa  impaaBiooed  youths  the 
first  lltae  be  sees  one.    Her  largv^ 

ptnoriB  PViKj    lu^r  rti»en  bi*ow,  hcf 

and  not  nn- 
^      ,    1  „.-Lier    with    the 
lazjding  beauty  of  her  (tbeatiieal) 
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complexion,  made  a  powerful  impres- 
sion on  him.  Uer  acting  seemed  to 
him  the  acting  of  an  angel. 

He  left  the  theatre  madly  in  lore 
with  her. 

We  all  know  what  it  is  to  be  in 
love  with  an  actress.  We  have  all  of 
Bs,  in  the  halcyon  days  of  boyhooiL, 
offered  np  the  incense  of  onr  yoong 
hearts  to  some  painted,  plain,  con- 
ventional,  and  perfectly  stnpid  actress, 
round  whose  head  we  have  thrown 
the  halo  and  the  splendonr  of  our 
Imaginations.  We  have  had  our 
Jnliets,  our  Desdemonas,  onr  Imo- 
gens, our  Rosalinds,  onr  Violas,  our 
Cordelias,  who,  though  in  the  fiesh- 
and- blood  reality  they  were  good, 
honest,  middle- aged  women,  mothers 
of  families  or  disreputable  demireps, 
to  us  were  impersonations  of  the  ideal 
— fairy  virions,  to  whom  we  have 
written  verses,  whose  portraits  havo 
hang  over  our  beds  ! 

Therefore,  having  known  a  tench 
of  this  **  exquisite  fooling,"  we  can 
sympathisje  with  Fraoz.  Never  hav- 
ing seen  an  actress  before,  any  hag 
painted  for  the  heroine  of  the  nl^ht 
wonld  have  charmed  him.  But  Clara 
was  by  no  means  a  hag :  in  fact,  \m 
paasion  was  excusable,  for  oo  the 
atage  slie  was  charming. 

Franz  went  again  and  again,  only 
to  return  home  more  in  love  than 
before.  He  fancied  she  had  remarked 
him  in  the  pit ;  he  fancied  the  smile 
on  her  ruddy  lips  was  a  smile  of  en- 
couragement addressed  to  htm.  He 
wrote  her  a  burning  love-letter,  which 
she  quietly  burned.  He  waited  im* 
patiently  for  an  answer,  and  went  to 
the  theatre  expecting  to  reatl  it  in  her 
looks.  He  could  read  nothing  there 
but  her  lovdiiuas. 

He  wrote  again;  be  wrote  daily. 
He  sent  her  quires  of  verses,  and 
reams  of  **  transcripts  of  hts  heart," 
in  the  form  of  letters.  He  lived  a 
blissful  life  of  intense  emotion.  Fa- 
theriand  was  forgotten;  tho  sword 
waano  longer  called  upon  ;  all  tyrants 
were  merged  In  the  cruel  one  whom 
he  adored. 

At  *  r  •'»■  hr  gained  admittanee  be* 
bin  I  s;  nay,  more— he  was 

inti^Hi**..^  ..>  Clara. 

Alasf  the  shock  his  sense  of  lovell- 
iiesi  received,  when  he  beheld  before 
Urn  the  fat,  rouged,  spangled  womani 
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whom  he  had  regarded  as  the  incarna- 
tion of  beauty!  Her  complexion — 
was  this  its  red  and  white  ?  were  its 
roses  and  lilies  gathered  by  the  hare's 
foot  and  the  powder-puflf? 

He  conld  not  speak ;  the  springs  of 
his  eloquence  were  frozen ;  the  deli- 
cate compliments  he  had  so  labori- 
ously prepared,  faded  away  in  an 
unmeaning  stammer.  The  first  illu- 
siou  of  his  life  was  gone. 

Perhaps  there  is  nothing  more 
striking  to  a  young  man  than  his  first 
experience  of  the  stage  behind  the 
scenes.  That  which,  seen  from  the 
boxes,  looks  health  and  beauty,  be- 
hind the  scenes  is  weariness  and  paint.; 
that  which  in  the  hoose  is  poetic, 
behind  the  scenes  is  horrible  mecha- 
nism. AVhat  scene-pMnting  is  when 
looked  at  closely,  that  are  actresses 
seen  in  the  green- room. 

Franz  was  staggered,  bnt  not  cnred. 
He  could  not  divest  his  heart  of  her 
image,  and  began  to  see  her  again  as 
he  had  always  seen  her.  Growing 
accustomed  to  the  reality,  he  again 
beheld  it  in  its  ideal  light ;  and  as  on 
the  stage  Clara  was  always  enchanting, 
she  carried  with  her  some  of  the  en- 
chantment when  she  left  it.  Poor 
fellow !  how  patiently  he  stood  there, 
hungering  for  the  merest  word — ^the 
simplest  look!  He  saw  others — a 
privileged  few — speaking  to  her 
boldly ;  jesting  with  her ;  admiring 
her ;  giving  their  opinions  respecting 
her  costume,  as  if  she  were  an  ordinary 
woman,  while  he  could  only  stammer 
out  some  meaningless  remark.  What 
would  he  have  given  to  feel  himself 
at  ease  with  her,  to  be  familiar,  so 
that  he  might  be  seen  to  advantage ! 

At  last  he  thought  of  a  plan  for 
making  himself  better  known  to  her. 
He  wrote  a  play,  in  which  the  heroine 
was  destined  for  her ;  and  as  hers  was 
the  only  character  in  the  piece  which 
was  effective,  she  pronounced  it  the 
finest  thing  which  had  been  written 
since  Schiller.  Franz  was  in  ecstasies. 
She  read  the  play  herself  to  the 
manager,  and  exerted  all  her  elo- 
quence in  its  behalf.  But  the  manager 
saw  well  enough  her  motive, — knew 
that  she  was  so  delighted  with  the 
play  merely  because  her  part  was  the 
important  one,  and  declined  to  pro- 
duce it.  The  play  gained  its  author's 
end  however.  It  had  established  him 
among  Clara's  friends.    She  began  to 
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notice  his  lore  for  her,  began  to  re- 
cognise its  seriousness.  She  knew 
how  to  distinguish  between  the  real 
homage  of  a  heart,  and  the  lip-homage 
which  others  offered  her. 

There  is  something  inexpressibly 
charming  in  knowing  yourself  pos- 
sessed of  a  heart's  first  love;  and 
women — especially  those  who  have 
passed  the  first  flush  of  youth — are 
more  gratified  by  the  love  of  a  boy, 
than  by  that  of  twenty  men.  A  boy's 
love  has  something  in  it  so  intense, 
so  absorbing,  so  self- forge ttin  g !  It 
is  love,  and  love  only,  unmixed  with 
any  thoughts  ef  responsibilities  ;. 
looking  forward  to  no  future,  reflected 
by  no  past.  There  is  a  bloom  on  first 
love.  Its  very  awkwardness  is  better 
than  grace;  its  silence  or  imperfect 
stammerings  more  eloquent  than  elo- 
quence ;  there  is  a  mute  appeal  in  its 
eyes,  which  is  worth  all  the  protesta- 
tions in  the  world. 

Clara,  who  had  been  accustomed  to 
the  admiration  of  rou^,  felt  the  ex- 
quisite charm  of  this  boy's  love.  In 
a  few  weeks  he  became  her  acknow- 
ledged lover;  and  excited  no  little 
envy  among  the  habitues  of  the  theatre, 
who  could  not  for  the  life  of  them 
comprehend  *'  what  the  devil  she  could 
see  in  that  bumpkin." 

But  if  boys  love  intensely,  they  love 
like  tyrants,  and  Clara  was  made  « 
slave.  Jealous  of  every  one  who  ap- 
proached her,  he  forced  her  to  give  up 
all  her  friends ;  she  gave  way  to  every 
caprice ;  she  began  to  idolise  him. 

This  connexion  with  an  actress,  as 
may  easily  be  foreseen,  led  to  Franz's 
adopting  the  profession  of  the  stage* 
Clara  taught  him  in  a  few  months 
that  which  ordinary  actors  take  years- 
to  acquire ;  but  this  was  owing  to  hia 
hereditary  dramatic  talent  more  than 
to  her  instruction.  His  appearance 
on  the  stage,  which  would,  he  knew,, 
profoundly  hurt  his  father,  was  not 
the  mere  theatrical  ambition  which 
possesses  most  young  men:  it  was 
stem  necessity ;  it  was  the  only  pro- 
fession open  to  him,  for  he  had  married 
Clara! 

Yes!  he,  the  boyof  one-and-twenty, 
had  married  a  woman  of  five- ana- 
thirty  !  It  was  a  mad  act — the  reck- 
lessness or  delirium  of  a  boy  :  but  it 
was  an  act  which   has    too   man7 

Precedents  for  us.  to  wonder  at  it. 
[e  had  by  this  act  separated  hin^ 
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he  feared,  Erom  hU  father  for 
ever.  His  only  hope  of  pardou  was, 
aa  he  fondly  thought,  dramatic  siiccesa. 
Could  his  father  but  see  him  success- 
fully following  in  bis  footsteps,  he 
would  surely  forgive  him.  It  was  a 
proud  luomeut  —  that  boy's  tri- 
umphant debut ;  proud  because  be  had 
succeeded,  proud  because  his  pardon 
was  purchjiitid — as  he  thought ! 

Fran/,  had  only  played  a  few  weeks, 
and  (rermany  was  riiigmg  with  bis 
praises.     So  great  was  his  success, 
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that  when  a  few  ci'itics  and  acton 
whoso  judgments  were  all  tradUiona 
objected  that  he  could  not  be  a  good 
actor  because  he  had  not  gradnallj 
worked  his  way  upwards,  they  wep 
speedily  silenced  by  the  IncoutestiblQ 
fact  that  he  was  a  great  actor.  A^ 
brilliant  engagement  bad  beeu  ofi'ered 
him  at  Berlin ;  and  he  was  about  to 
appear  on  the  same  stage  with  bid 
father,  before  that  father  had  tho 
falutciit  sujjpicioii  of  his  son^s  evei' 
having  entered  a  theatre. 
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The  curtain  fell.  Franz  bad  reap- 
peared to  receive  the  cnthuz^iastic 
homage  of  the  audience,  and  was  now 
in  his  rooni  undressing,  when  the  door 
opened,  and  his  father  stood  beforo 
him. 

Instead  of  rushing  into  his  arms, 
Franz  fitood  confused,  blushing,  trem- 
bling. The  baggaid  sternness  of  his 
falher*s  face  told  but  too  piduly  with 
what  feelings  he  was  regarded.  * 

It  was  a  moment  of  cruel  silence. 
The  position  was  humiliating. 
With  his  clothes  scattered  about  the 
room  ;  with  the  paint  still  unwashed 
from  his  face ;  with  his  room  in  dis- 
order;—swords,  playbills,  theatrical 
tJresses,  a  wig,  a  rouge-pot,  and 
washiDg-stand,  lying  about;  himself 
in  the  undignified  attitude  of  drawing 
on  bis  stockings; — all  combined  to 
present  the  miserable  and  prosaic  side 
of  his  profession  to  the  augrj*  glance 
of  an  incensed  parent. 

*'SoI"  said  the  old  man,  **  these 
are  your  theological  studies !  This  is 
the  end  of  all  my  care  I  you  have  tUs- 
obeyed  me.  You  have  destroyed  all 
my  hopes,  and  gone  u|>ou  the  stage, 
for  which  you  well  know  my  detesta- 
tion.    I  find  you  thm  /  ^* 

Franz  could  make  no  answer. 
**  While  I  fondly  believed  you 
stQl  at  the  university,  pursuing  an 
honourable  career— a  career  useful  to 
nankiud  and  honourable  to  yourself — 
yon  were  like  a  ninaway  apprentice 
taking  to  this  odious  life.^^ 

"  But,  sir, — 1  have    succeeded ! " 

*^  So  much  the  worse!  " 

'*  Is  not  that  my  excuse  ?  *' 

*'No  ;  it  is  your  condemnation.'* 

**  Surely,  father,  it  proves  that  I 
have  chosen  right.  It  proves  I  have 
a  vocation  for  the  stage 't  *' 


*^  It  only  proves  your  disobedience. 
YocatioD,  indeed !  Any  man  has  a 
vocation  for  the  stage  :  any  man  who 
has  braius,  aud  is  nut  physically  toa 
weak  to  utter  the  thoughts  of  an 
author,  Voc^itiou !  You  might  as  well 
teli  me  you  had  a  vocation  for  the 
highway  —  and  if  you  had  robt>cd 
a  mau,  by  placing  a  pistol  Iq  hia 
head,  and  bidding  him  stand  and 
deliver,  that  your  success  was  your 
excuse  I 

^*  Is  it  not  enough,'*  pursued  Schoen- 
lein,  after  a  pause,  *'  that  there  should 
be  one  actor  iu  the  family  :  one  whoso 
necessities  have  di'iven  him  on  tho 
stage,  aud  who,  once  there,  is  forced 
to  remain  there?" 

**  But  I,  for  my  part,  see  nothing 
reprehensible  lu  the  life  of  an  actor.*^ 

**  I  do." 

Franz  saw  there  was  no  appeal  &om 
such  a  decisiont  so  he  dressed  himself 
in  silence. 

He  was  hurt,  angr).  Ho  expected 
that  his  father  would  have  been  de- 
lighted with  bis  performance,  would 
have  rejoiced  in  hia  success.  To  bo 
treated  like  a  schoolboy,  to  hear  such 
tones  and  see  sucli  looks,  initatedi 
him. 

*^  Come  with  me  to  my  hotel,"  said 
Schoenlein,  as  Frans  completed  hia 
dressing. 

They  had  i^^*  til-n  nmnv  st.'p*  be-  j 
fore  a  stout  i  .  en*  | 

veloped  in  a  Jl;  wazi 

'^  LkhQ'  Frmu^  the  carriage  is  wait- 
ing" 

Schoeulein  did  not  hear  the  whis- 
pered reply,  but  strode  hastily  on- 
wards  -.  his  son  followed. 

**  Who  was  that,"  he  inquired,  aa 
they  came  out  into  the  street^  "  who 
called  you  Licbtr  Frwu  /" 
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"  Oh  !  that — an  actress — one  of 
our  company — Madame  Kritisch." 

"  Hm !"  growled  the  old  man ;  but 
he  did  not  speak  again  till  they 
reached  the  hotel.  Arrived  there>  they 
went  up  into  his  room. 

"  Franz,  my  dear  boy,"  said  Schoen- 
lein,  with  great  tenderness,  "  you 
must  promise  me  to  quit  this  life,  and 
I  will  forget  that  you  have  ever  dis- 
obeyed me.  Let  us  look  on  it  as  a 
boyish  freak,  now  over." 

Franz  was  silent. 

*^  It  is  your  father  who  speaks.  Re- 
member he  is  your  best  friend ;  and  he 
earnestly  implores  you  to  quit  a  career 
which  even  success  can  only  make  a 
gilded  disgrace.  Will  you  promise 
me  this?" 

He  felt  very  uncomfortable,  and 
knew  not  what  answer  to  make. 

"You  are  young,"  pursued  his 
father;  "young  and  hopeful.  You 
look  as  yet  only  to  the  bright  side  of 
life,  and  see  only  the  pleasures  of  the 
stage.  You  think  it  glorious  to  be 
applauded,  to  have  your  name  in  the 
months  of  men,  your  portrait  in  shop 
windows.  In  a  little  while  all  thfe 
applause  will  pall  upon  your  ear ;  all 
these  portruts  will  look  like  so  many 
signs  of  your  disgrace,  and  caricatures 
of  yourself.  The  charm  will  pass 
away,  and  you  will  feel  yourself  to  be 
a  mountebank,  painted  to  amuse  a 
gaping  crowd !  Then  the  wear  and 
tear  of  the  profession,  its  thousand 
petty  irritations  and  miserable  anxie- 
ties, will  be  as  stings  of  wretchedness, 
and  you  will  curse  the  day  you  first 
trod  upon  a  stage. 

"  Look  at  me !"  he  said,  suddenly 
pausing  in  the  angry  walk  which  he 
was  taking  up  and  down  the  room. 
"  Have  /  not  been  successful  ?  have  / 
not  been  flattered,  envied?  have  / 
not  known  what  it  is  to  be  a  great 
tragedian^  to  dictate  terms  to  man- 
agers, to  sway  audiencds?  Have  / 
not  known  all  this  ?  And  yet,  since  you 
can  remember  me,  have  you  ever  seen 
mo  happy  ?  Is  not  my  life  an  example? 
Does  not  my  whole  fife  cry  out  to  you. 
Beware  I  Will  vou  not  profit  by  the 
bitter  lessons  of  my  experience?" 

"But,  my  dear  father,  you  forget 
one  thing :  you  have  always  looked 
upon  the  profession  with  disgust.  I 
do  not." 

"  You  win  learn  to  do  so." 


"  I  cannot  believe  it.  You  are  the 
only  actor  in  Grermany  who  thinks  so. 
Besides,  I  have,  as  it  seems  to  me,  a 
real  vocation. — You  may  sneer,  but 
a  vocation  is  necessary  in  this  as  in 
all  other  professions.  It  is  quite  clear 
that  I  have  none  for  theology.  I 
must  get  my  bread  somehow." 

"  Your  bread  ?  Franz,  listen  to  me. 
So  fixed  is  my  opinion,  that  if  you 
will  obey  me,  from  this  time  forward 
you  shall  have  the  whole  of  my  earn- 
ings. I  have  already  saved  enough  to 
satisfy  my  own  humble  wants.  I  will 
devote  every  shillihg  to  furthering  and 
maintaining  you  in  any  profession  you 
choose  to  select.  You  shall  not  say 
that  necessity  made  you— as  it  has 
made  me — an  actor." 

"  I  cannot  accept  such  a  sacrifice." 

"It  is  none.  I  would  sacrifice 
every  thing  rather  than  see  you  on  the 
stage  I  Besides,  in  another  year  or  two 
yon  may  make  a  rich  marriage.  I 
have  already  agreed  with  our  old 
friend  Schmidt,  that  you  should  be 
united  to  his  daughter  Bertha,  and  her 
dowry  will  be  very  large." 

A  deep,  deep  blush  overspread 
Franzes  face,  which  was  succeeded  by 
a  deathlike'paleness,  as  his  father  men- 
tioned marriage. 

"  How  can  I  ever  break  my  mar- 
riage to  him !"  was  his  mental  excla- 
mation. 

"  Will  you  promise  me  ?  " 

"  I  cannot.  Believe  me,  it  distresses 
me  thus  to  disobey  you,  but  I  cannot 
quit  the  stage." 

"  I  have  failed  to  convince  you 
then?  You  misapprehend  my  motives. 
You  think,  perhaps"  —  and  here  an 
afiected  laugh  of  irony  gave  tenfold 
force  to  the  words — "  that  I  am  jealous 
of  you?" 

"  Oh,  father  1"  exclaimed  Franz. 

But  his  father^s  words  and  tone  had, 
as  in  a  flash  of  light,  suddenly  re- 
vealed the  real  feeling  in  his  heart :  he 
was  jealous,  and  his  son  perceived  it. 

Do  not,  however,  suppose  that  the 
old  man  was  aware  of  this  feeling ;  he 
would  have  shuddered  at  the  accusa- 
tion. Blinding  himself  with  all  sorts 
of  sophistications,  he  attributed  his 
horror  at  Franzes  adoption  of  the  stage 
to  his  very  sincere  disgust  to  that  pro- 
fession ;  and  because  he  really  did  in 
his  own  person  feel  an  actor's  life  was 
disgraceful,  even  sinfiil,  he  fancied  hSs 
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ohjectiou  to  Fmoz's  bein^  an  actor 
was  wholly  derived  from  that  feeling. 
But  in  the  deptti^  of  his  heart  he  was 
liorribly  je:iloii8.  He  had  learned  to 
hate  Franz  as  a  rivals  before  he  knew 
him  to  bo  his  sou.  Critics  had  mad- 
deived  him  bj  their  compansoas* 
Frauz  !iad  been  pointed  out  aa  the 
aelor  who  waj  to  eclipse  him.  And 
now  that  he  foiiud  Franz  was  his  sod, 
insteivd  of  n?joicing  in  his  success,  in- 
r  feeling  proud  that  at  anj  rate 

^ "  was  bis  son,  and  that  the 

"^^fftn  which  dethroned  hira  was  de- 
rived from  himself— instead  of  the  con- 
aolatioa  which  another  father  would 
hare  received,  he  was  assailed  bj  the 
bitterest  thoughts  at  the  idea  of  his 
eon  being  an  actor  I  He  was  in- 
oensed  at  stich  disobedience,  at  encb 
violatton  of  all  hi^  wishes ;  and  attri* 
bnted  to  his  anger  all  bo  reaUjr  felt  of 
jealousy. 

There  ia  something  so  painfxil  in  the 
idea  of  a  father  being  jealous  of  his 
eon,  that  many  will  be  tempted  to 
pronounce  it  impossible.  Rare  it  for- 
tunately is,  but  not  impossible.  Who 
has  not  known  women  jealous  of  their 
daughters  :  women  preserving  their 
befluty,  and  followed  by  homage,  till 
their  girls  aro  old  enough  to  dispute 
and  bear  away  the  palm  from  them  ? 
If  this  is  not  macommon — and  more 
tlian  one  Instance  must  occur  within 
every  reader's  experience— what  is  to 
prevent  the  same  principle  applying 
in  n  man^s  case?  Yon  have  only  to 
imagine  the  vanity  pampered  by  flat- 
tery into  an  unhealthy  condition,  and 
then  bring  in  a  rival — no  matter  whom 
— and  the  thing  is  done.  Either  the 
father's  vanity  will  be  careaaed  by  the 
reflection  of  the  ebOd^s  sncoeee,  (and 
this,  happily,  is  the  commoner  caac  J 
or  it  will  be  irritated  at  the  chlld*s  in- 
terference with  its  claims. 

In  Schoenlein's  case  must  be  added 
the  strange  but  intense  disliko  witJl 
which  he  regarded  the  profession  of 
an  actor.  Had  there  been  no  rivalry 
in  the  case,  had  Franz  been  only  a 
tolerable  actor,  he  wonld  still  have 
been   cxoeaslvely  irritated.    But  for 

ftiis  80D  to  be  an  actor^  and  for  the 

SttblJG  to  prefer  him  as  an  actor  to  hie 
it  her — this  waa  agonising  I 
He  grew  eloqnent  in  hia  exborta- 
lions.     Finding  it  was  in  Tain  to  mako 
Frana  share  hU  reUgione  opfnione,  hQ 


endeavoured  to  dissuade  hiin  by  paintJ 
ing  oil  the  dangeia  of  the  profession- 
its  pangs,  its  weariness,  its  disappoint'* 
monts — painted  the  disagreeable  or- 
deal he  himself  had  been  forced  to 
undergo  \  and  speaking,  as  he  thongbl) 
to  aocompUsh  bis  son^e  welfare,  he  wa 
eloquent. 

This  much  is  to  1>e  said  for  fathers 
who  object  to  their  sons  following  theuf  J 
own  careers  :  the  straggles  by  whic 
they  have  won  their  way,  the  sorro? 
which  have  been  forced  npon  the 
the  dangers  they  have  escaped — ^thesi 
are  itt  80  vividly  present  to  theii 
minds,  that  they  believe  them  insepa 
rable  from  the  career.     Who 
say  that  another  will  escape   the 
perils?  All  the  delight,  all  the  raptur 
of  hope  and  of  success  are  forgotten,  or 
else  weigh  but  as  a  feather  in  the  e 
against  tiieee  perils.    A  fath  er  i^ay s : — ' 

'♦  It  is  tme  X  escaped  \  but  I  was 
fortunate.  Besides,  I  had  genius,  —I 
had  rectitude, — I  had  strength  of  will. 
My  poor  boy,  (and  fathers  are  apt  to 
look  with  a  sort  of  compaaaion  on  the 
children;  is  it  becanse  the  child 
have,  from  infancy  upwards,  looked 
to  them  for  pity  and  protection  ?  )— 
my  poor  boy  will  not  be  able  to  buffet  j 
with  the  world  as  I  did  I  He  will 
led  away  by  temptations ;  he  w 
snccumb  beneath  adversity  f " 

In  proportion  to  the  precarion 
of  the  profession  is  the  reluctance  < 
the  parent.  Poets  never  wish  tbetf^ 
sons  to  be  poets;  certainly  not  to 
trust  to  poetry  for  their  livelihood* 
Nor  do  artists  desire  their  sons  to  ti«j 
artists.  Actors  almost  umversaUl 
ehttdder  at  the  idea  of  their  diUdren 
becoming  actors. 

60  that  SchoenitiuiV  : 
would  have  beoi  ▼eh^HHwit,  ff^wi  ba 
he  not  been  tonnt 
But,  from  the  moil  I  1 

tlie  real  state  of  his  laincrs  iduki,  nit 
eonmmctloiirsniebed.  Koargnment# 
could  have  made  bbn  qnlt  the  stage  [ 
but  now  he  felt  his  hihcr*B  argnment«| 
to  be  iniralta. 

"  I  bone  you  do  not  misunderstand 
me,"*  aaid  tiie  old  man.    **  Yon  mnst , 
know  iiMireU  fooiigii  to  Miere  tlia 
no  one  would  mote  rejoioe  In  ^ 
snoeess — ^tbat  to  no  one  should  I  be  1 
Tvrood  to  transmit  my  linrcl  crown;! 
If  it  were  not  lin  ti,  which 

brands  the loitlieHt  LTaoe.    I 
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am  growing  old,  and  am  soon  about 
to  leave  the  stage  for  ever :  to  whom 
could  I  so  fitly  leave  the  inheritance 
of  my  renown,  did  I  not  perceive  that 
it  would  entail  lasting  misery  upon 
him,  as  it  has  entailed  it  upon  me  ? 
No,  no,  you  must  relinquish  this  boy- 
ish notion,  —  you  shall  marry  Bertha 
Schmidt,  and  quit  the  stage  for  ever." 

"  Oh,  do  not  ask  it  1 " 

*^  I  do  more  than  ask  it— I  com- 
mand!" 

**  Do  not — dear  fither— do  not  force 
me  to  disobey  you." 

"You  — you  will  not  leave  the 
stage? 

**  I — ^I  cannot  I  It  would  be  hypo- 
crisy in  me  to  pretend  it.  I  have  a 
passion  for  the  stage;  and  whether 
that  passion  lead  me  to  happiness  or 
to  ruin,  I  must  gratify  it." 

"  And  think  you  Bertha  wiii  marry 
an  actor?" 

"Perhaps  not." 

"  Are  you  indiflferent  to  that?  " 

"Why  —  the  truth  is  —  I  cannot 
marry  her." 

"  You  cannot?    YoushaU!" 

"I  love  another!" 

"You  love  another!"  angrily  ex- 
claimed his  father ;  and  then  adding, 
with  a  sneer — 

"  Some  actress,  I  presmne  I " 

Franz  coloured. 

"  It  is  so,"  said  his  father.  "  Old 
Clara  Kritisch,  I  shouldn't  wonder ! " 

A  deeper  blush  overspread  Franz's 
face,  and  a  look  of  anger  shot  from 
his  eyes,  as  his  father  contemptuou^y 
let  fall  tliose  words. 

Franz  loved  his  wife ;  but  he  knew 
the  disparity  between  them.  She  was 
not  old  to  him,  for  he  loved  her, — was 
happy  with  her ;  but  although  to  him 
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she  was  as  young  as  a  bride,  he  knew 
what  others  said  of  her— what  others 
thought  of  her.  For  himself  he  felt 
that 

"  Age  could  not  wither,  nor  cuBtom  stale 
Her  infinite  variety  ; '' 

yet  he  trembled  at  his  father's  know- 
ing she  was  his  wife. 

Schoenlein,  who  had  observed  the 
blush  on  Franz's  countenance,  walked 
up  to  him  and,  placing  one  hand  upon 
his  shoulder,  said — 

"  Franz,  Franz,  beware !  You  are 
on  the  edge  of  an  abyss :  the  worst 
temptations  of  our  miserable  profes- 
sion beset  yon.  Beware  of  that  art- 
ful old  woman :— -do  not  frown,  she  is 
artful,— I  have  heard  of  her!  She 
has  mined  more  young  men  than 
any  woman  now  upon  the  stage. 
She  has  ensnared  you ;  —  do  not  at- 
tempt to  deny  it, — I  see  it  in  your 
countenance.  She  has  flattered  and 
cajoled  you.  She  has  lured  you  with 
languishing  looks  and  sweet  low 
words.  You  are  already  her  dupe; — 
beware  lest  you  become  her^victim ! " 

"  I  cannot,"  said  Franz,  rising 
wratbfuUy,  "  I  must  not,  I  wiD  not, 
hear  this  language  of  her." 

"  You  must  and  shall  hear  it.  Why 
should  I  hesitate  to  utter  the  con* 
tempt  I  feel  for  that  refuse  of  a  hun- 
dred libertines  I " 

Franz  was  purple  with  suppressed 
passion,  and,  with  terrible  calmness^ 
said:  — 

"  You  are  speaking,  sir,  of  my 
wife!  " 

Schoenlein's  lower  jaw  fell;  his 
eyes  became  glazed,  and,  slowly  sink- 
ing on  the  sofa,  he  waved  his  hand 
for  his  son  to  withdraw. 


CHAPTEH  T. 


The  following  week  Schoenlein  was 
again  in  Berlm,  and  playing  three 
nights  a-week  —  a  thing  quite  unpre- 
cedented with  him.  All  his  repertory 
was  brought  forward.  A  sort  of  rage 
possessed  him.  He  was  tormented 
with  the  idea  of  producing  such  an 
effect  upon  the  public  as  should  per- 
fectly eclipse  his  rival  and  son. 

With  true  actor's  ingenuity  in  such 
matters,  he  |^vethe  preference  to  his 
son's  fovounte  parts.  He  hoped,  by 
repeatedly  performing  them  ere  Frans 


arrived,  he  should  weary  the  public 
of  those  plays,  and  so  prevent  large 
audiences  welcoming  the  new  actor. 
He  hoped,  also,  that  by  this  means 
the  public  would  better  appreciate  the 
difference  between  his  finished  style 
and  the  crude  energy  of  his  rival.  The 
consequence  of  tMs  procedure  he  ex- 
pected to  be, — small  audiences  and  un- 
favourable criticisms.  By  these  he 
hoped  to  disgust  his  son,  and  so  wean 
him  from  the  stage. 
Unhappily,  he  was  so  goaded ' 
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Idesirc  to  praduce  a  greater  eOcct  than 
I  heretofore,  as  to  act  much  worse  than 
I  heretofore.  He  overdid  every  tViing, 
He  was  too  violent;  his  contrasta 
[were  too  marked;  the  elaboration  was 
[painful  People  lamented  bus  exagge- 
[ ration,  and  bepn  to  whisper  that  hLi 
I  day  WAS  gone. 

Franz  appeared*      Yoong,  hand- 

fsome,  ambitions,   ftUl   of  hope   and 

1  cnei*gy — aronnd  him  the  charm  which 

always  belongs  to  novelty,  and  within 

him  the  inappreciable  wealth  of  geuins 

—how  conid  he  fail  to  produce  a  deep 

impression?    The  calculation   of  his 

rival  turned  out  a  mistake :   so  far 

r  fi*om  the  public  keeping  awaj-  because 

they  had  so  recently  seen  the  pieces 

performed,  they  flocked  to  the  honse 

oecanse  they  wished  to  compare  the 

two  rivals  in  the  same  parts.     As  in 

the  case  of  all  well-known  plays,  the 

attraction  was  in  the  actor,  not  in  the 

piece. 

Berlin  never  witnessed  snch  a  de- 

J  bat-     Franz  was  called  sixteen  times 

f\>efore  the   cnrtaLn   to  receive  their 

boisterous  homage.    The  whole  town 

iraa  in  a  state  of  excitement.    Every 

liody  talked  abfmt  him ;  every  body 

compared  him  with  Schoenlein — to  the 

general  disadvantage  of  the  latter; 

'  and  the  secret  of  the  relationship  soon 

transpired,  which  led  to  endless  dls> 

cushion.    The  actors  mostly  stood  by 

[  f?choenlein  :  they  do  not  like  new  fii- 

Toorites.     But  the  public,  nndiBguis* 

I ediy,  nncqulvocally  preferred  Fianx. 

Exasperated  by  what  he  called  the 
'fickleness  of  the  public,  Schoenlein 
[  -went  to  Dresden,  there  to  eclipse  the 
nbrance  of  his  son.  He  played 
icrowded  bouses.  But  if  at  Berlin 
o\vracted,  at  Dresden  he  *^  tore 
^  the  pas,sion  to  tatters/'  Instead  of 
crashinj:  Franz's  reputntlon  he  nearly 
rtitucd  his  own.  One  paper  had  the 
malice  to  rec<)mmcnd  him  to  retire 
from  the  stage. 

He  did  retire*  bat  not  tITl  after  a 
fearftd  gtrug^de  with  hin)  my 

a  bitter  reflection  on  fi  -  in- 

irratitude^   and  the  wortUle«*ije^8  of 
•  his  effort?,    He  was  deeply  hurt.    lie 
ticrli  Miuj  evvry  one.     In 

the  1  »fiiiii,  and  in  lu'ood- 

ings*'ii(ii-h\  I  ured  10  forg«t 

I  the  world  an«l  Jos,    He  tried 

to  (lad  occupatiMii  m  study,  and  solace 
in  religion*    But  to  the  one  he  did 
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not  bring  a  studious  mind;  to  tbo 
other  he  did  not  bring  a  reli^oua 
heart.  Lacerated  with  envy  and  hu- 
miliation, his  sonl  fouDd  no  comfort 
in  books.  He  could  not  forget  the 
past;  he  could  not  shnt  the  world 
from  his  heart.  The  solemn  organ 
strains,  which  stirred  his  soul  when  in 
church,  recalled  to  him  the  stage; 
still  more  so  did  the  inflections  of  the 
preacher's  voice  recall  it  to  him;  he 
could  not  refrain  from  criticising  the 
preacher's  dechimatioo. 

He  ceased  to  go  to  chnrcli,  and  tried 
the  eflicacy  of  lonely  prayer.  In  vain ! 
The  stage  was  for  ever  present  before 
his  mind.  He  tried  to  renounce  the 
world,  but  the  world  held  possession 
of  his  heart.  His  rennnclation  was  not 
prompted  by  weariness,  but  by  rage : 
the  world  weighed  not  too  heavily  and 
sorely  upon  his  spirit,  making  hiin 
weary,  making  him  yearn  **  for  tha 
wings  of  the  dovo,  to  flee  away  and 
be  at  rest ; "  on  the  contrary,  he  was 
only  angry  at  his  unjust  appi-eciation. 
His  retreat  was  not  misanthropy  but 
sulking.  He  could  not  forget  his  de* 
feat. 

Months  passed  away  in  tbia  nna- 
vailing  struggle. 

Suddenly  he  reappeared  npon  the 
stage.  His  reappearance  created  in- 
tense interest,  ami  the  theatre  trembled 
with  applause.  The  public  was  so 
glad  to  see  its  old  favourite  again  1 
Hchoenlein  s  heart  bounded,  as  of  old, 
responsive  to  tliat  thunder  of  applause; 
but  the  joy  was  transient :  his  pritle 
was  soon  once  more  to  be  laid  low. 
That  very  public,  which  hml  welcomed 
him  so  enthusiastically,  grew  iudijfe- 
rent  by  the  end  of  the  week.  In  troth 
bis  acting  had  lost  its  former  grandeur. 
Flashes  of  the  old  genius  there  still 
were^  from  time  to  time^  but  they  only 
served  to  make  more  obvious  the  in- 
difference of  the  whole  perform jincc. 
People  shook  their  heads,  and  said, 
*^  He  was  certainly  grown  too  old  for 
theatage/^ 

He  never  reappeared. 

Meanwhile  Franx  continued  his 
triumphant  career.  He  played  at 
almost  evcrr  town  in  Grrmany ;  and 
even  the  old  men  thought  him  supe- 
rior to  ( "  -^  of  **  their  day." 
The  grr  iiiph  an  actor  can 
ftcldcve  1^-  ro  make  the  **  landator 
t«iJiiM>ria  act!*'  forget  for  a  moment  tho 


illtislons  of  his  youtli,  and  confess 
that,  evea  seeo  tbroucjh  the  ma^ifr* 
lug  mist  which  envelops  aud  ag^gran- 
'  "a(^s  Ibe  past,  this  livinji,'  actor  is  m 
eat  as  ihose  who  are  no  more. 

FraD2,  amidst    his  brilliant 

ceas,  was  far  &om  happj.  The 
age  waa  tho  sceoe  of  \m  triumphs, 
Bt  home  was  the  scene  of  lus  de- 
pair.  He  was  in  a  false,  a  very 
false  position.  Petted  and  idolised 
bj  the  loveliest  women  in  Germany, 
he  had  learned  to  look  upon  his  wife 
as  what  she  was  —  a  woman  past 
hor  prime,  faded  in  beauty,  insigni- 
ficant in  mind.  He  be^an  to  blush 
for  her!  This  is  perhaps  the  cruellest 
toiture  a  husband  can  know^  because 
it  atlects  his  self-love  as  keenly  aa  his 
love*  It  is  a  torture  which  generally 
resultii  fi-om  such  ill-assorted  uniona. 
Slowly  had  the  conviction  dawned 
upon  him — but  it  had  come*  He 
struggled  against  it,  but  it  would  not 
be  set  aside ;  it  pressed  on  and  on, 
till  at  last  it  fairly  gained  admit- 
tance into  his  mind,  and  made  him 
wretched- 

For  observe,  it  was  not  her  faded 
beauty  which  made  Lim  blu^h— it 
was  not  that  she  was  so  much  older — 
it  was  becauiie  this  faded  hisiguificaut 
woman  was  fretful,  Jealous,  ungene- 
rous, iiud  unprincipled.  The  percep- 
tion of  these  faults  of  disposition 
oj>ened  his  eyes  to  tho  perception  of 
her  frtttlts  of  person  ;  they  raised  the 
qoestiou  in  his  mind  —  who  is  this 
whose  jealousy  irritates,  whose  fret- 
ful ncssdLstresi^es  me?  lie  began  to 
sciiitiuise  her,  aud  the  scales  fell  from 
his  eyes  I 

'*  My  dear  Clara,"  he  said  to  her 
one  day,  **  what  in  heaven's  name 
has  changed  you  so  ?  You  used  to 
he  cheerful  ^ — now  you  are  nnbear- 
nl*Iy  peevish." 

'^Aud  what  has  changed  you  so, 
Franz  ?" 

**  I  am  not  aware  of  any  change  T* 

**  No  I '"  she  said  ironically. 

**In  what,  pray?^' 

**  Vou  used  to  Ik!  fond  and  atten- 
tive, and  now  you  are  cold  and  ne* 
glectful." 

-'  If  I  am  80,  whose  fault  is  it?*' 

**  Lieschcn  Flouiming's,  Oh,  yes  ! 
pretend  astonishment;  but  I  sec 
clearly  enough.  Your  touderness  on 
the  stage  with  her  is  so  well  acted, 
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boeanso  you  have  80  often  reheaiMd 
it  in  private/* 
''Clara!   Clara  I  tills  jealotisy  is 

insupportable  1" 

**  Yes,  ye&— that  is  the  answer  1 
always  receive ;  but  it  is  no  answer 
to  my  acx^usation." 

*^  Why,  Lieschen  is  betrothed  to 
Feehteri'' 

**What  matters  that?  Arc  tfou 
not  married  to  me — aud  does  Uiat 
interfere  with  your  making  love  to 
herr 

*'  This  is  perfectly  ridiculous  I  Last 
week  you  were  jealous  of  Rosa  Bchr, 
because  she  pla^^ed  Juliet ;  now  it  is 
Lieschen  Flemming,  bec^iuse  she  plays 
Gretchen.  I  presume  every  actress 
whom  I  have  to  make  love  to  on  the 
stage  will  come  under  your  suspi- 
cions?'* 

**  Every  one  to  whom  I  see  you 
making  evident  love,  I  know  I  am 
old.  I  have  lost  the  charm  I  once 
had  in  your  eyes/' 

'*  Tliis  la  not  the  way  to  regain  it,^ 
he  said,  as  he  put  on  his  hat  and 
augrily  left  the  room. 

He  that  day  confessed  to  himself 
that  she  was  old,  that  she  had  lost 
the  charm  which  onc^  had  captivated 
him  f  Hut  Franz  was  a  man  of  honour ; 
and  although  he  found  himself  in  this 
false  position,  he  resolved  to  support 
his  lot  with  c-ourage.  He  was  wed- 
ded to  a  woman  too  old  for  him, 
uiisuited  to  him ;  but  the  wedding 
had  been  his  act  aud  desire.  It  had 
been  the  crown  upon  his  hopes.  Ho 
had  loved  her — been  happy  with  her. 
He  could  not  forget  that.  And  al- 
though divorces  are  easily  obtained 
in  CJermauy,  ho  could  not  bring  him- 
self to  abandon  her,  to  separate  from 
her,  now  she  was  past  her  prime.  He 
had  offered  her  an  iudepcndence  if 
she  wij?hed  to  part  from  him  ;  but  aho 
did  not  wjijh  to  part^she  still  clung 
to  the  idea  of  regaiiuog  his  lost  alfec^ 
tion^ — and  made  home  mberable  as  A 
means  of  regaining  it ! 

For  five  years  did  Franz  drag  about 
with  hira  this  load  of  wretchedness* 

To  render  his  situation  still  more 
pitiable,  he  became  couscions  that  he 
loved  another  Madame  IMckers 
youngest  daughter — a  sweet  innocent 
girl  of  eighteen — had  conc<?ived  a  pas- 
sion for  the  young  tragedian,  which 
her  artless  natme  hud  but  ill  c* 
2  a 
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Frftii2  read  b  in  her  eyes,  in 

h^r    toncst    in    licr  confusion;    and 

reading  it,  lie  also  read  in  lik  own 

heart  that  her  passion  was  retnmed. 

He  left  Berlin  in  two  davs  al^er 

discovery,  with  bitter  curses  on 

joutbful  error,  which  had  yoked 

to  a  woman  he  could  uo  longer 
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loTe^    and  which  had  slint  him   for 
ever  &t)m  the  love  of  another. 

Then,  indeed,  the  thought  of  a 
divorce  rose  constantly  before  him ; 
but  he  wrestled  with  the  temptation, 
and  gobdued  it.  Ho  reaolTcd  to  benr 
his  fdte.  Uis  only  hope  was  that 
death  might  interpose  to  aet  liim  froe  I 


CHAPTER  VI. 


If  in  theae  brief  sentences  I  have 
dicated  the  misery  of  Franz's  con- 
ition^ — the  depth  of  the  shadow* 
accompanied  the  liistre  of  his 
:ces8 — if  I  have  truly  presented  the 
atn  outlines  of  his  domestle  his- 
iry,  the  reader  will  imagine  FratLz'd 
tings  when  a  hand  as  Mendly  aa 
at  of  death  dixl  interfere  to  set  him 
free, 

Clara  ran  away  with  the  low  come- 
dian of  the  troop  I 

She  had  worn  away  in  tears  and 
fretfulne«is  all  the  affection  abe  once 
had  felt  for  Franz,  and  having  in- 
spired a  sort  of  passion  in  the  breast 
of  this  comedian^  lent  a  willing  ear  to 
his  romantic  propoeal  of  an  elope- 
ment. To  a  woman  of  her  igc  aa 
elopement  was  irreatstlble  f 

She  fled,  and  left  Franz  at  liberty. 
The  veay  day  on  which  Franz  »- 
ved  this  intelligenoe  he  had  to 
rforra  in  Kotzebue'a  MmackcnAau 
dEene  (onr  "  Stranger,")  He  went 
the  theatre  extremely  agitated. 
t  as  was  his  delight  at  being 
led  from  his  wife,  and  released 
by  no  act  of  his  own — he  conld  not 
think  withoat  a  shudder  upon  the 
probable  fate  which  awaited  her ;  and 
a  remembranoe  ot  Mb  former  love 
and  happmeaa  with  her  xettuned  to 
make  him  sad. 

It  Uappeited  that  old  Sehoenlein 
had  that  aight  been  seized  with  a 
auddeii  Impnise  to  see  bla  aoo  act,  and 
had  0Oiie  privately  inta  the  paritrre. 
U  wai  Che  first  time  he  axw  bis  bod 


acting — for  on  that  Dresdea  night  he 
saw  nothing — a  mist  wa#  before  his 
eyes.  He  was  now  snffidentJy  calm 
to  be  critical. 

Fi'anz  played  the  wronged  husband 
with  snch  intense  feeling,  snch  depth 
of  paSRion,  snch  thrilling  intonation 
of  Toice^  that  the  old  man  shared  the 
rapture  of  the  audience,  and  wept 
tears  of  joy  and  of  pride  as  he  con- 
fessed that  his  son  was  really  a  great 
actor. 

The  curtain  had  no  sooner  descended 
than  Schoenlein^  hnrrjing  ont  of  the 
house,  went  round  tc»  the  fitage-door, 
knocked  at  his  son's  dressing-room, 
and  in  another  instant  had  fallru  on 
his  shoulders,  sobbbg — *^My  boy)  my 
dear,  dear  Franz  f  you  hare  con* 
qneredme!" 

**My  dear  father!'*  exclaimed 
Franz,  pressing  him  oonvnlsively  Ui 
his  heart. 

*'  Franz,  I  retract  all  that  I  have 
said,  I  forgive  yon.  Ton  have  a 
real  vocation  for  the  stage  T' 

This  happy  reconciliation  was  soon 
followed  by  the  betrothal  of  Franz 
S'hoenlein  to  IVIalilda  R/>ckeI ;  and 
the  old  man  had  not  only  the  delight 
of  seeing  his  son  wedded  to  a  woman 
worthy  of  liim,  but  also  to  hear  him 
annonnce  his  intention  of  retiring  for 
ever  from  th<»  9tage.  He  had  realised 
an  ir: '  '  ue,  and  the  stage  wa« 
coniji  I  too  many  disagree- 

able atisociauoBS  for  him  not  to  quit 
it  on  this  opening  of  a  new  era  in  his 
life. 


isia] 
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'*  It  IB  f  carcelj  neoeasaiy/'  says  Mr 
Bellstab,  in  the  i>re£Me  to  an  early 
edition  of  hit  romanoe  of  ^^  181V 
^^  for  the  author  to  oonfeae  how  laifebr 
he  has  availed  hlmaelf  of  S^^ira 
narratiye  of  the  Bngaiaa  eampajfo. 
It  will  be  evident  to  all  readers  thai 
he  has  followed,  at  times  almost  word 
for  word,  the  deseriptioiisof  that  skil- 
ful historian.'^  Without  taxing  ICr 
Eellstab  with  exceeding  the  romanee- 
writer's  legitimate  privilege  in  thus 
largely  helping  himself  from  the  pages 
of  General  Conni  S^gor,  we  maj  ooii<* 
gratnlate  him  on  havhig  had  at  a 
guide,  in  the  historical  poirtions  id  his 
book,  so  admiraUd  a  work  as  the  iKt* 
iaire  dB  Ndpohom  et  da  la  Gramde 
Armk.  As  intorarting  as  any  ro* 
manoe,  it  at  the  same  tima  conveys 
the  eon^ction  that  the  anthor  has 
determined  to  merit  the  character  of 
historian,  and  to  avoid  that  of  the 
retailer  of  campaigning  gossip  and 
anecdotes.  Indeed  one  often  feels  dis- 
appointed and  almost  vexed  at  tiie 
extreme  brevity  with  which  the  Goant 
refers  to  all  matters  not  strictly  essen- 
tial to  the  hist(«y  of  tie  grand  amy 
and  great  chief  whose  hi4tory,  doiinff 
the  brief  existenoeol  the  fonnsr  and 
the  first  revenes  of  the  latter,  he  naa* 
dortakes  to  portray.  He  dismisses  in 
three  lines  mainr  an  incident  of  strange 
romance  or  thrilling  horror,  whose  do- 
tails  one  wonld  gladly  see  extended 
over  as  many  pages.  Mr  BeUstab  has 
deverly  avafledldmself  of  this  dignified 
and  militarv  conoisenesst  improving 
upon  hints,  and  filling  np  Uaaks, 
Widi  a  few  bdd  dashes  of  his  graphic 
pen,  Connt  Stonr  tonishes  the  ronf^ 
sketoii;  this  his  German  follower 
seiies,  adds  fignnii  tints,  and  names, 
and  expands  it  into  a  piotnrs.  The 
account  in  » 1819  "  of  the  retrcat  from 
Moscow  to  Wnnais,  infMt,  apoiNllcal 
paraphrase  of  tiiat  given  in  S^gm  his«> 
tory;  and  this  paraphrase  Mr  BeU- 
stab, seduced  hj  the  excellence  of  Us 
text,  allows  somewhat  to  impede  the 
progress  of  his  pk>t;  or  rather  it  pto* 
tracts  the  book  after  the  plot  has,  m 
all  essential  respects,  been  wound  m 
NevertiieleBa,  aa  we  have  already  88U, 
this  panq^hrassi  wUch  majbeomi^ 


sidered  in  some  degree  supplementary 
or  parenthetioal,  is  the  best  part 
of  the  work ;  and  Mr  KeUstab  dis- 
play great  power  of  pen,  and 
artistioal  skill,  in  his  handling  and 
adaptation  of  the  materials  famished 


by  his  French  leader.  The  last  strictly 
original  chapters  of  the  romance  are 
th<Me  composing  the  eleventh  bo<^ 
commencing  immediately  after  Lud- 
wig  isrescned  by  hostile  peasants  ftom 
death  at  the  hands  of  his  own  friends. 
Here  for  a  while  we  lose  sight  of  the 
fhgitive  army,  and  abide  amongst  the 


Xhe  fAM  nound  of  apprehension 
with  the  Bossian  nobles,  upon  Napo- 
leon's invasion  of  their  oonntiy,  was 
lest  he  should  nrodahn  the  emauMBipa* 
tion  of  theserfit,  and  thus  enlistin  nis 
behalf  millions  of  oppressed  peasants. 
The  plan  oocnired,  and  was  suggested 
to  the  French  Emperor,  but  various 
conaideratians  detebed  him  from  at- 
tempting its  realisation.  He  appre- 
hended a  frightful  amount  of  license 
and  excess  amouMtabarbarous people 
thus  suddenly  retoased  from  bondage. 
Tremendois  destruction  of  prmr^, 
and  frightfol  massacres  of  the  higher 
classes,  were  the  ahnostcertain  remts. 
He  mii^t  succeed  in  raising  the  Btonn, 
but  he  could  never  hope  to  guide  it. 
Moreover,  although  the  child  of  revo* 
Intion,  his  eympathies  were  not  with 
tfaemasses.  TheBussiankadhoUerB, 
however,  did  not  reckon  upon  hia  for- 
bearance, and  took  everymesasin their 
power  to  counteract  any^wpageadist 
prefects  he  might  have  in  view.  <^Ia 
the  first  place,'*  says  Sifgiur,  ^'tiMy 
worked  npon  the  minds  of  toslr  un- 
fortunate aerfh,  hnitallsed  by  every 
kmd  of  aerritnde.  Thdr  prieM,  In 
whom  they  are  accustomed  to  oonAe^ 
misled  them  1^  deceltftit  *' 


were  Vffgiiws  of 
lQrAji1tahrist,--*infomal 
aipeot  exdtedhcrrori 
taoft     "     "      ^ 
ceived  thatwlMAtheg!) 
or  vesosl,  IMr 
touch  it  agsin,  bat. 
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uataral  that  the  clumsy  fables  of  the 
priests  sbocild  lose  credit  with  their 
dupes.  But,  on  our  approach,  the 
nobles  recede  with  their  serfs  into  tho 
interior  of  the  land,  as  from  the  ad- 
vance of  some  mighty  contagion. 
Riches,  habitations,  all  that  could 
lay  them  or  serve  us,  are  sacrificed. 
*hey  place  hunger,  firCi  the  desert, 
itwccu  us  and  them ;  for  it  is  as  much 
it  their  serf:?  as  against  Napo- 
that  this  great  resolution  is 
execnted.  It  is  not  a  mere  war  of 
kings,  but  a  war  of  classes  and  of 
parties,  a  religions  war,  a  national 
war,  every  kind  of  war  united  iu  one." 
Stimulated  to  hatred  of  the  intruding 
foreigners  by  those  they  most  feared 
and  respected  —  by  their  ownera, 
namely,  and  their  priests— the  peasant- 
ves  of  Russia  perpetrated  frightful 
iclties  upon  those  unfortunate 
enchmen  who  fell  into  their  hands ; 
cruelties  admitted  and  abundantly 
illustrated  1\y  Mr  RcUstab,  although 
his  predilections  are  upon  the  whole 
rather  Russian  than  French.  It  is 
only  justice  to  say,  however,  that  in 
all  the  historical  portions  of  his 
romance  he  displays  great  impartiality, 
and  puts  himself  above  national  anti- 
pathies, taking  a  cosmopolitan  view  of 
the  causes,  conduct,  aud  progre^  of 
the  great  stniggle. 
^  I^d  away  by  his  captors  to  a 
^■ftvouac  of  armed  peasants  in  the 
^^■udes  of  a  vast  forest,  Ludwig  at 
^^vgt  almost  regrets  having  escaped 
HHe  volley  of  the  French  firing-party. 
^^  colossal  Russian  stretches  out  his 
hand  to  appropriate  his  prisoner's 
foraging -cap,  and,  upon  the  imprudent 
resistance  of  the  latter,  raises  a  club 
dash  out  his  brains.  Ludwig 
ms  himself  no  better  than  a  dead 
n,  when  suddenly  a  woman's  scream 
heard,  and  a  figure  clad  in  costly 
rescues  him  from  the  fierce  savage, 
veil  Ig  thrown  back,  aud  Luduig 
loUliiBiaiiit^M.  \\\\u  iio>><  sr3<  >  fi  castle 
In  the  I  u'hich 

the  P.-i  4  upon 

wedding- night.  It  is  not  quite 
,r  what  iin>  brnnght  her  into  the 
Sit   araoi;  V  Cossacks  and 

IthirstA  ,  unless  it  wenfl  to 

t  Ludwig,      iho  Bights  she  there 
ts  are  not  aU  of  the  motit  agree- 
kind,     Widlst  tho  oiunwtitred 
Ludwig  kneels  before  hcr«  kias&g  her 


[Sept* 

hand  and  weeping,  a  horseman^  whose 
noble  steed  and  rich  dress  bespeaks 
the  man  of  i*ank,  dashes  into  the  circle, 
and  sternly  inquires  tho  reason  of  this 
strange  scene  between  the  lady  and 
tlie  captive  dmgoon.  It  is  Count 
Dolgoroxv,  who  interrupts  Bianca'a 
explanation  by  suddenly  springing 
from  his  horse,  and  seixing  the 
scoundrel  Beaucaire,  his  former  secre- 
tary, whom  his  quick  eye  has  distin- 
guished in  the  group  of  prisoners. 
By  a  strange  fatality,  Ids  betrayer 
and  his  rescuer  ai*e  together  delivered 
into  his  hands.  He  gratifies  revenge 
before  showing  gratitude,  and  has  the 
traitor  precipitated  into  one  of  the 
huge  bivouac  fires  that  blaze  amuud. 
Before  this  we  have  met  w  ith  a  FiHjnch 
grenadier  impaled  alive  in  a  wood,  and 
with  a  party  of  Russians  setting  up 
their  captives  as  targets.  There  is  no 
scarcity  of  the  horrible  iu  Mr  Rell- 
stab*s  pages,  but  without  it  the  retreat 
from  Moscow  could  not  be  faithfully 
described.  After  Beaucaire  has  been 
roasted,  Bianca  recovered  from  her 
swoon,  and  Ludwig  presented  to  the 
Count^who  admits,  but  w  ith  no  very 
good  grace,  his  claims  to  gratitude 
and  consideration— the  other  prisoners 
arc  sorted.  The  able-bodied  are  sent 
to  the  Count's  hunting-seat,  thence  to 
be  forwarded  to  the  miue«.  To  those 
unfit  to  work,  Russia,  says  Dolgorow, 
can  afford  no  other  nourishment  than 
two  ounces  of  lead.  One  man  only 
is  put  aside  as  too  old  for  la  bom*. 
This  is  St  Luces,  Bcaucaire's  em- 
ployer and  Ludwig*s  persecutor. 

**  St  Luces,  not  having  understood 
the  Count's  words,  fancied  that,  from 
his  ttppearaace  and  fine  linen,  and 
from  his  clothes  (of  which,  however^ 
he  was  by  this  time  pretty  well 
stripped.)  his  captors  had  discovcTcd 
him  to  belong  to  tlie  higher  classes. 
Tho  pallid  horror  which  had  spread 
over  his  features  since  the  terrible 
frtfr  u^  Brnucaire,  was  replaced  bv  a 
f  of  hope.    Hl^  ventured  to 

nil  Count  in  French. 

'"  'I  trust,  sir,'  he  said,  *I  shall  bo 
treated  in  conformity  with  those  laws 
of  WW  which  all  civilised  nations 
respect.  I  am  not  a  military  man, 
but  belong  to  the  civU  service;  my 
rank — ' 

**  *  Yon  are  a  Frenchman,'  sternly 
inierrapted  Dolgorow—*  one  uf  thoie 
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vampires  who  have  sucked  the  blood 
and  marrow  out  of  half  the  nations  of 
Europe ;  more  contemptible  and  odious 
than  the  soldier,  for  he,  at  least,  fights 
with  fair  and  open  weapons.' 

"  *  They  would  willingly,'  persisted 
St  Luces,  again  trembling  with  appre- 
hension, ^exchange  me  against  Rus- 
sian prisoners!' 

"  *  Piisoners  I  what  prisoners  have 
you?'  cried  Dolgorow  with  bitter 
scorn.  '  Thousands,  certainly  are  set 
4own  in  your  bulletins,  but  where  can 
you  show  them  ?  You  do  wrong  to 
remind  me  of  that.  Think  you  we 
know  not  how  your  ruthless  assassin 
bands  have  treated  the  few  who  fell 
into  their  hands?  Think  you  we 
have  not  found  them,  lying  with 
shattered  skulls  upon  the  roads  in 
rear  of  yom*  flying  columns  ?  Did  we 
not  meet  with  them  shut  up  in  churches, 
bams,  and  stables,  dead  in  the  pangs 
of  famine?  Away  with  ye!  We  shall 
find  enough  to  exchange,  when  ex- 
change we  idUV  "♦ 

Discoveries  and  surprises  now  tread 
rapidly  on  each  other's  heels.  A 
German  in  the  service  of  Count  Dol- 
gorow recognises  Ludwig  as  the  son, 
and  St  Luces  as  the  murderer  of  his 
former  master;  whereupon  Ludwig 
generously  intercedes  for  the  French- 
man's life,  but  is  sternly  repulsed  by 
the  Count,  and  St  Luces  is  forthwith 
shot.  Then,  upon  their  way  to 
Bianca's    castle,    Ludwig    and    his 


mistress  stumble  upon  Bernard, 
lying  senseless  in  the  road.  They 
pick  him  up  and  take  him  with  them, 
in  spite  of  danger  from  wolves  and  of 
the  anger  of  Countess  Dolgorow,  im- 
patient to  proceed.  At  the  castle 
Bernard  and  Bianca  discover,  by  the 
somewhat  hackneyed  contrivance  of 
identical  rings,  that  they  are  brother 
and  sister,  and  soon  afterwards  the 
Count  becomes  aware  of  the  good 
understanding  between  them,  and 
that  Bianca  knows  she  is  not  his 
daughter.  These  meetings  and  recog- 
nitions thwarting  certain  deep-laid 
plans,  he  resolves  to  forward  Ludwig 
and  Bernard  to  Siberia;  but  before  he 
can  do  so,  the  two  young  men,  with 
Bianca  and  Willhofen  the  German 
servant,  make  their  escape  by  the  aid 
of  some  French  prisoners,  and  take 
the  road  to  Smolensko,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  joining  the  French  army  and 
seeking  refuge  in  Germany. 

Meanwhile  Rasinski,  with  the 
shattered  remnant  of  his  gallant  regi- 
ment, now  reduced  to  a  feeble  squad- 
ron of  sixty  horses,  forms  part  of  the 
rear-guard  under  the  hero  Ney.  We 
will  give  a  specimen  of  Mr  Rellstab's 
adaptation  of  Segur. 

^^  ^  Rasinski ! '  suddenly  exclaimed 
Jaromir,  *  do  you  see  yonder  on  the 
rising  ground  ? ' 

^^ '  Cossacks !  And  I  wager  my  head 
they  are  not  alone ! '  replied  Rasinski. 

"  Upon  the  heights  appeared  three 


*  **  Upon  the  eyening  of  this  long  day's  march,  the  imperial  column  approaching 
Crjatz  was  eurprised  to  find  upon  the  road  the  bodies  of  Russians  quite  recently 
slain,  all  with  their  heads  cloven  in  the  same  manner,  and  with  their  brains  scattered 
around.  It  was  known  that  two  thousand  prisoners  preceded  the  column,  escorted 
by  Spaniards,  Portuguese,  and  Poles.  Various  opinions  were  emitted  ;  some  were 
indignant,  others  approved  or  remained  indifi'erent,  according  to  the  character  of  each. 
Around  the  Emperor  these  difi'erent  impressions  found  no  voice,  until  Caulainoourt 
burst  out  and  exclaimed, '  that  it  was  an  atrocious  cruelty.  This,  then,  is  the  civill- 
.sation  we  bring  to  Russia  I  What  effect  would  this  barbarity  have  upon  the  enemy  1 
Did  we  not  leaye  him  our  wounded  and  a  host  of  prisoners  t  Would  he  lack  the 
•opportunity  of  horrible  reprisals  t '  Napoleon  maintained  a  gloomy  silence,  but  upon 
the  morrow  these  murders  had  ceased:  The  unfortunate  prisoners  were  allowed  to 
die  of  hunger  in  the  enclosures  into  which,  at  night,  they  were  huddled  like  cattle. 
Doubtless  it  was  still  a  barbarity ;  but  what  could  be  done  1  Exchange  them  I  The 
tinemy  reftised.  Set  them  free  t  They  would  have  hastened  to  proclaim  our  destitu- 
tion, and  soon  they  would  have  returned  with  their  companions  to  harass  our  march. 
In  this  vnsparing  war,  to  have  given  them  life  would  have  been  to  sacrifice  ourselves. 
We  were  cruel  firom  necessity.  Th^  fault  was,  to  have  ever  placed  ourselyes  in  so 
terrible  an  alternative. 

''  On  the  other  hand,  during  our  march  into  the  interior  of  Russia,  our  cai      s 
soldiers  were  not  treated  more  humanely,  although  the  Russians  had  not  im] 
necessity  for  an  excasc^'—SBOUB,  vol.  ii.  p.  149. 


D^  Beemingly  tlircm'^n  forward 

to  recounoitre.  They  were  soon  re- 
marked by  all ;  And  tliero  tMjtuncd  in 
the  French  rank*  that  irfc»llc«8  stir 
and  low  mtimiur,  hotokcniiig  the  ox- 
ctAtion  of  tin  tm|)OrlAnt  event, 
•*  Mainp  oil  your  hoiiso,  Jiu-oTinr,' 
id  Rajihiski,  *'aiid  ride  to  the  comer 
fthe  forest ;  thenc«  yoo  will  4oe  fur 
rer  the  country,' 

♦*  Jaromlr^  now  the  bvst  mounted  In 
,  ^(..jiip.M.t    op(^cl  swiftly  across  the 
low.  cc  to  tlic  Of der.     But 

mom    rapidly,    to 
entire    heights 
(maacks,  and  that 
ilaotry  columns    were    dcbOQching 
om  the  dcprb?^  nftbi^  forest- 
**Jiiet  t\  V'l,  who 

by  the  mai  o  l>eeti 

out  to  recoiiihiitn  ,  i\h\q  by,  *  This 
looks  like  work,  Kiksiriski,*  he  cried  in 
;  Mlie  lifiJl  o[U'm<  just  like  tlii? 
Mc  yesterclay.  Tiie  %Mtd  h  m 
Kfmsiangas  m 
The  drnin»  U^M,   Tli  ro 

Tb*  disonii  I  iji  gi  lutpj^  of 
■tTigglers    and    invalidd 
nod  thrr*"'^^^*!*-  into  a  dense  mas*. 
"*For  <  ut  18  a  plciiisrtre^* 

"■' '  r  L ,  '  but  It  h  hard 

Bj  nvd  the  other  w(ninded, 

ar  best  to  Phiehi  thftn 

om  htirm.     But  whu  corner  hero  'f ' 

•*A  Hiissian  ottieer  wa»  eeen  de- 

Dg  tho  hill,   waving  a  wliite 

Ddkfifchisf* 

•  *  Useless  tronble»  sir/  said  Ra- 

D§kl  proudly  to  himself,  tiR  he  di«- 

nguishetl  the  Russian's  objf  ct.   *  We 

ball  uot  trcttt  for  peace  fo  long  as  wo 

handle  our  arms.' 

**Thri  marshal  was  bu5y  placing 

^  trooj«,   lie  galloped 

|}  itks,   ahowing  biaiEdf 

very  \MMi  'inland  eneourag- 

nll.     J  Mt  an  orderly  to 

.  to  hiin   [iiv  upproarh  ot  »  fln^ 

tnire*      Rut  ]>rforr    tlic  Tiuf*«n;,'e 

hini^     the    I{u?<5iinTj     <)f!\eer 

the  outposts,    and,    on  db- 

Bi^liirii'  rli.     r.i!i-li  tmifmTll^  filim* 

Si  <iw  n  language  to 

lia»mitki  sprang  lom  jm J 
ceufted   liuu.      *  What  f  '   ! 
*  yon   would  Boduce  our  men,  incite 
them  to    dfinertl    That  tii  not    thts 
duty  of  n  Hag  of  truce.    You  are  my 
"    nerl' 


[Sept. 

"The  alarmed  officer  would  have 
turned  his  horse,  but  Basixiski  already 
held  the  bridle^  and  hia  soldiers  snr- 
K»anded  the  Russian  bo  quickly  that 
resistance  and  flight  were  alike  iin* 
possible. 

^' '  You  will  surely  te&fmlL  tkt  eacred 
rights  of  a  flag  of  trucel  *  cried  (be 
Kissirtth 

^* '  You  should  hare  waited  at  proper 
distance,  till  you  knew  if  it  pleaded  us 
to  receive  you/  i^lied  liasLuaki.  *  It 
ia  against  all  isgag«  of  war  to  a|^ 
proach  an  enemy's  anny  as  yon  hmte 
don©/ 

^'  ^  Take  me  to  your  eommander,^ 
gaid  the  oiliecr,  *  he  will  listen  to  mj 
well- intended  olTers,  Tlie  braveit 
must  yield  to  impcistbillty.  You  havo 
no  alternative  but  capitulation.* 

'^ '  We  aiiall  see  that,'  answered 
Kasinski,  well  assured  beforehand  of 
the  marsh  nl'     "  n.    *  Uetecoraes 

ourcomni:  r^hal  Key,    That 

name  may  .-vul-h*'  lo  convince  you  tliat 
vou  will  waste  your  wonU.^ 

^*  The  marshal  came  ;  Rattinskl  rode 
to  meet  lum  anil  reported  what  had 
peeeod. 

**  *  You  have  done  your  duty  as  an 
ofRrer  and  man  of  honour/  replied 
Ney ;  '  I  should  take  ahame  lo  my- 
self  did  I  hi^itate  to  oontan  your 
>vords/  And  he  rode  fonrard  illd 
inquired  the  Rus&jan*8  ploasm. 

"*Mar%hal  Katusow  sends  me/  be- 
gan the  olllcer.  •  He  would  not  oflcnd 
fto  renowned  a  warrior  and  general 
by  asking  him  to  lay  down  hia  arms, 
if  any  alternative  remained  open. 
Upon  the  surrounding  heights  stand 
eighty  thousand  men,  and  one  hun- 
dred pieces  of  cannon.  If  you  doubt 
my  words,  you  are  at  liberty  lo  eeiid 
an  cifticer,  whom  I  iiill  tronduct 
t^  ur  nmka  t^t  ho  may  coQiii 
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echoed  from  the  heights  in  firont  and 
on  the  left  flank,  and  an  iron  hail 
crashed  and  rattled  upon  the  icy  sur- 
face of  the  plain. 

*'  *  This  is  treachery ! '  cried  the 
marshal  sternly^  as  he  looked  np  and 
beheld  the  hills  crowned  on  all  sides 
with  levelled  guns,  and  dark  masses 
of  troops.  *  There  is  no  parleying 
under  fire !    You  are  my  prisoner  1 ' 

^^  The  officer,  confounded  at  being 
thus  sacrificed  by  the  imprudence  or 
recklessness  of  his  Mends,  gave  np 
his  sword. 

*^  ^  Take  him  to  the  rear  !  '  com- 
manded the  marshal.  ^  Genial  Bl- 
card,  forward!  Attack  the  enemy 
with  th«  bayonet.  You  shall  have 
the  honour  of  opening  the  road.' 

''  The  gmeral,  at  the  head  of  fifteen 
hundred  men,  pressed  resolutely  far- 
ward." 

Everybody  who  has  read  S^nr^  and 
those  who  have  not  had  better  begin 
immediately,  knows  how  these  fifibeen 
hundred  men  were  swept  away  by  Kn- 
tusow's  artillery ;  how  Ney  in  person 
headed  the  next  charge;  and  how,  after 
losing  more  than  half  his  division,  he 
retreated  towards  Smolensko,  made  a 
flank  movement,  again  returned  south- 
wards, and  at  last  struck  the  Dmeper, 
and  crossed  it  with  the  remnant  of 
his  force,  without  a  bridge,  and  on 
blocks  of  floating  ice,  to  find,  upon  the 
further  bank,  Platoff  and  his  Cossacks, 
with  their  Scythian  tactics  and  sledge- 
mounted  artillery,  to  which  he  had 
no  cannon  to  oppose, — the  six  guns 
wherewith  he  had  audaciously  re- 
turned the  fire  of  Kutusow's  tremen- 
dous batteries  having  been  left,  of 
course,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river. 
Bat,  after  braving  and  escaping  from 
the  whole  Russian  army,  Ney  was 
not  to  be  intimidated  by  a  horde  of 
ill- disciplined  savages;  and  he  forced 
his  way,  fighting  incessantly,  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Orcha,  where  Eu- 
gene received  him  with  open  arms. 
There  are  only  five  short  days' 
marches  from  Smolensko  to  Orcha; 
but  in  that  little  section  of  the  kmg 
and  terrible  retreat,  Ney,  whilst  loeing 
thousands  of  men  daily,  gathered 
enough  laurels  to  shade  the  brows  of 
half  a  dozen  heroes.  We  do  not  envy 
the  feelings  of  those,  be  they  Russians, 
English,  or  of  what  country  they  may, 
who  can  read,  without  profound  emo- 


tion and  admiration,  the  history  of 
Marshal  Ney  during  the  Russian  cam- 
paign, and  especially  during  its  latter 
and  most  disastrous  portion.  When 
those  who  previously  ranked  as  the 
bravest  gave  in — ^when  pride  and  thkst 
for  glory  were  oUiterated  by  extre- 
mity of  8u£fering,  and  by  the  instinct 
of  self-preservation — when  the  sol- 
dier's most  powerful  incentives,  dis- 
cipline, honour,  and  gain,  were  for- 
gotten and  lost  sight  of,  and  even  the 
iron  veterans  of  the  Old  Guard,  no 
longer  sustained  by  their  Emperor's 
presence,  renounced  the  contest  and 
lay  down  to  die — when  his  fellow- 
marshals,  with  rare  exceptions,  showed 
weariness  and  discouragement,  and 
even  the  stem  Davoust  complained 
that  the  limits  of  human  suffering  were 
exceeded, — ^where  was  Ney,  what  was 
his  aspect,  what  his  words  and  ac- 
tions ?  In  rear  of  the  army,  a  musket 
in  his  hand,  a  smile  of  confidence  on 
his  lips,  the  fire  of  his  great  soid  and 
of  his  own  glory  flashing  from  his 
eyes,  he  exposed  his  life  each  minute 
in  the  day,  as  freely  as  ever  he  had 
done  when  he  had  but  life  to  lose, 
before  his  valour  had  given  him  riches 
and  rank,  family  and  fame.  Surely,  so 
long  as  valour  is  appreciated,  the 
name  of  Ney  will  be  borne  in 
glorions  remembrance.  And  surely 
Uiose  men  who  subsequently  pro- 
nounced his  sentence  of  death,  must 
since  have  sometimes  felt  remorse  at 
their  share  in  the  untimely  fate  of  so 
great  a  warrior.  "  I  have  saved  my 
eagles  I "  joyously  exclaimed  Napoleon, 
when  he  learned,  at  two  leagues  from 
Orcha,  that  Ney  was  safe,  although  he 
brought  with  him  but  the  ghost  of  his 
fine  division.  '^  I  would  have  given 
three  hundred  millions  to  avoid  the 
loss  of  such  a  man."  Although  Napo- 
leon, in  some  things  the  most  magni- 
ficent chalatan  upon  record,  dealt 
largely  in  speeches  of  this  sort,  we 
may  believe  that  in  this  instance  the 
cry  came  from  the  heart.  What  would 
the  Emperor  have  said,  had  he  then 
been  told  that  three  years  later,  on  the 
7th  December  1816,  the  anniversary 
of  one  of  those  days  when  Ney  so 
bravely  breasted  the  Muscovite  tor- 
rent, an  execution  would  take  ph  in 
an  alley  of  the  Luxemburg  ] 
and  that  there,  by  sentence  of  &  - 
chamber  and  .the  bullets  of 
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UHcrs,  a  premature  end  would  be  pot 
the  glorioijii  career  of  him  he  liad 
itiriianiL'd  the  Bravest  of  the  Brrivo  ! 
Previouely  to  the  jmiclion  of  Ncy 
w\  Eugene,  Colonel  Rasuiski,  whilst 
;cuiinoitriiig  in  this  gray  of  the  niorn- 
g,  falls  iu  With  a  sled^^^e  containing 
hree  persons  nintJIcd  in  tms,  whom 
le   at   tirst  takes  for  Russians,   bnt 
ho  prow  to  be  Ladwig  and  his  two 
mpaniou!*.      Upon  tlie  occ;i5iou  of 
happy  a  inectiog,  M.  Hellstab  18  of 
urse  profnse  in  teal's  and  embraces; 
Hromir  and  Boleslaw  ai*©  summoned 
assist  at  the  jubilee,  and  litencefor- 
ward  the  three  Poles,  the  two  Ger-  . 
rnan»»     Bianca,     her     wailiuff-niaid 
Jeaunette,  and  the  faithful  Wilihofen, 
kec-jj  togothcr  as  far  m  Wibia,  save 
and  except  those  amongst  them  whom 
death   snatches    by   the   way.      The 
arty  is  soon  lucrcsised  by  on  infant, 
he  daughter  of  Colonel  Ueguard,  am! 
of  a  French  actrpss^  of  whicli  Bianca 
takes  charge.     Here  again  the  author 
of**  1812'*  has  made  goud  and  effec- 
tive UAPof  an  ineident  thasbrieliy  re- 
corded by  8»*gur. 

**  At  the  gates  of  the  town  (Smo- 
lensko)  an   mfamous   act  struck   all 
wjlueiiscs  with  a  horror  that  still  sur- 
vives,     A    mother    abandont^d    her 
son,   a  child  of  five  ycai-s   old  ;    in 
spite  of  his  cries  and  tear^  she   re- 
pnisi'd  him  from  her  overloaded  sledge^ 
wildly  cxchiiniing  thai   *  ho  had  not 
eeon   France  !   he   would  not  rt*Rret 
it !   But  as  to  her,  she  knew  Franci?  ! 
"li*   mu'^t   see  her  country    again  !  * 
wice  did  Ney  have  the  poor  child 
placed  in  Its  mother' ri  arms,  thrice 
10  threw  it  upon  tf"    tv.,/,,.i    -mm^v. 
nt  amongst  a  tho;!  of 

"  ime  and  tender     .     ,  this 

y  crime  was  not  leit  un|Uinishcd. 

unnatural   pai-ent   was    hci-sclf 

abandoned   uj)ou  the  snow,  whence 

her  victim  was  raided  and  conti<lcd  to 

j>olher  mother.     At  the  Bcreqna,  at 

r'ilua,  und  Kowno^  the  oq^hau  wm 

en,  and  he  finally  e^capod  all  tbo 

lornn*?*  of  the  retreat/' 

In  the  romance  the  child  ia  first 
foiitcrc4l  by  a  wounded  vtterau,  aiul 
f  '       '  1  vvimmu,  but 

i  vht'ii  traver- 

I^  ."«,   *nui    irceive*   the 

from    Bianca,      On 
hank  of  the    Berezina 
principal  per^oitjigea  of 


the  tale  assembled,  at  tho  moinent 
when  the  Russian  cannon  pour  their 
mnrdcrous  contents  into  the  dense 
mnss  of  fugitives,  and  these,  crowding 
to  the  bridge,  fall  by  hundreds  into  the 
water.  A  round-shot  suddenly  shat- 
ters the  front  of  the  vehicle  in  which 
Bianca,  her  raaid^  and  the  child  are 
seated.  The  scene  that  ensues  is 
spiritedly  and  naturally  toUL 

**  The  frightened  horses  reared  furi- 
ously, and  would  have  upset  tho  car- 
riage had  not  the  pole  and  fore -axle 
been  iu  splinter^;.  AVillhufen  sprang 
forward  to  hold  them ;  Ludwlg  and 
Beniard  hurried  to  his  assistance. 
With  streaming  huir^  Jeannette  had 
alreatiy  leaped  from  the  cait^  and 
Bianca,  uncouscious  of  what  she  did, 
followed  her  example,  still  closely 
clasping  the  infant 

**  *  Is  it  alive  ?'  cried  a  voice,  and  at 
the  same  moment  she  felt  herself  seized 
from  behind.  She  turned,  and  Reg- 
nard  stood  before  her,  his  right  arm 
In  a  sHng :  he  had  just  made  his  way 
through  the  crowd  of  carts.  *  Oh  I  I 
have  you  then  at  last,*  he  tenderly 
exclaimed,  kissing  and  caressing  his 
child  as  she  lay  in  the  arms  of  Bianca, 
who,  stunned  with  terror  and  tho 
recent  shock,  scarce  thought  of  wo|i- 
dering  at  his  unexpected  appearance. 

*'  ^ You  here,  colonel?'  cried  Ber- 
nard.   *  How  and  whence  came  you?' 

^*  'From  thefight  op  yonder,"  replied 
Regnard.  '  'Ti3  awful  woik  ;  our 
fellows  stand  like  the  walls  of  Troy, 
but  all  must  soon  be  overthrown, 
for  the  Russians  buiy  us  under  their 
bullets.* 

**  '  Did  you  see  Rfisinski  ?  Is  ho 
alive?  And  Bolefilaw  and  tlaromir?*' 

**  *l1iey  light  like  lions,  like  devils, 
those  Poles ;  but  it's  all  in  vain,  we 
cannot  hold  out  another  hour.  And 
this  defile  over  the  bridge  looks  about 
as  tempting  as  the  jaws  of  hdl/ 

**  *  Vou  are  wounded,  colonel?' 

**  *  My  right  arm  i.hattered*  My  horse 
was  knocked  over  by  a  shell  ;  I 
dragged  myself  as  far  as  Studiank* 
to  seek  a  doctor,  and  found  ashes  and 
corpses,  no  longer  of  use  in  the  fight. 
I  thought  I  would  have  a  trial  to 
cro*8  the  bridge.  I  saw  these  car- 
riagea  ttom  at>ovc ;  I  knew  you  had 
driven  up  here  yesterday.  If  I  could 
only  flna  you,  I  ihouglit,  and  get  a 
Ust  look  at  my  little  daughter!  Laogh 


at  fD(7«  if  yon  Uke,  but  the  thought 
came  like  a  whisper  from  heaven. 
*  Perhaps  it  is  the  last  wish  you  will 
,  Bee  tulmled/  aaid  I  to  m_v8elf.  And 
I  if  fiorae  invbiblc  guide  had  led  me, 
I  made  my  way  to  your  ver}'  cama^'e, 
ju»l  as  the  twelvc-pouuder  played  you 
the  trick.  Only  see  now  how  hcai-ty 
the  child  is  ;  it  grows  like  its  mother! 
Ah  1  if  I  only  had  something  for  you, 
poor  darliug !  Were  wc  but  in  Paris, 
that  1  might  give  yon  a  pocketful  of 
bonbons ! * 

*^4jid  in  fondliag  and  chattering  with 

I  the  infant,  he  forgot  both  his  crushed 

^arm  and  the  dL.structioa  that  raged 

ISO  actively  around.     The  8tonn  of 

"-Bhot  bad  no  terrors  for  him  ;  twenty 

battles  had  accustomed   him   to   it. 

But  the  sweet  emotions  of  paternal 

love  were  new  to  him,   and  a  secret 

voice  seemed  to  warn   hira   that   he 

would  not  long  enjoy  them. 

**  Ludwig  now  came  up  and  greeted 
the  colonel.  Biiinca  gave  the  child 
to  Jeannette,  for  Kegnard,  with  only 
one  arm^  could  not  hold  it,  and  she 
felt  that  hcT  strength  was  giving  way 
amidst  this  complication  *A'  hoirora. 
She  leaned  agaiui^t  the  wheel  of  the 
carriage.  Beraard  observed  her  fal- 
kteriDg,  and  encircling  her  tenderly 
with  hiij  arm,  he  kissed  her  pale  cheek. 
** '  See  yonder  woman,'  he  said  ; 
*take  pattern  by  bor;  see,  dearest 
sister  t  how  calm  she  la  amidBt  the 
ravages  of  death.' 

About  twenty  paces  off,  a  tall  fe- 
male figure  sat  upon  a  hoi-sc,  a  child 
of  three  years  old  in  her  arms,  and 
gazed  steadily  at  the  tumult,  A  black 
veil  was  twined  round  her  head,  but 
left  her  noble  and  striking  countenance 
exposed.  She  could  but  just  have 
aiTivcd,  otherwise  her  appearance  was 
too  remarkable  not  to  have  attracted 
attention,  even  in  that  hour  of  con- 
fusion w^hen  few  thought  of  any  thing 
but  their  danger. 
*  **  Calm  ? '  said  Bianca,  after  a  long 
{tlbok,  *  calm,  say  you  ?  Petrified,  you 
-$houltl  say.  See  you  not  the  tears 
that  roll  over  her  rigid  countenance, 
and  the  despairing  gaze  she  directs  to 
heaven  ?  Alas,  poor  woman  !' 

*She  is  the  widow  of  Colonel  La* 
vagnac,*  said  Rcgnard  ;  *  licr  husband 
fell  three  weeks  ago  at  Wiazma ;  the 
" "  1  in  her  lap  is  her  daughter.* 
'  AH  oyea  were  fbted  iu  pity  on  the 
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mourning  figure,  when  a  cannon-ball 
boomed  through  the  arr,  and  struck 
her  and  her  horse  to  the  gi't)tmd.  A 
cry  of  horror  escaped  the  bystiinders. 
The  unhappy  woman  had  disappeared* 
One  could  not  see  her  for  the  throng. 
Bernard,  Ludwig,  and  Reguard  forced 
a  passage  through  the  mob  of  men  and 
horses,  but  with  all  their  efforts  their 
progress  was  slow%  Bianca  followed 
them,  led  partly  by  pity  and  partly  by 
fear  of  separation  from  her  protectors. 

**Silent  and  uucomplainiog,  the  lady 
sat  upon  the  ensanguined  snow,  her 
tall,  dignilied  form  supported  against 
an  overturned  cart,  her  child  clasped 
In  her  arms.  The  shot  had  shattered 
both  her  feet,  but  her  infant  appeared 
nnhurt,  and  anxiously  clasped  ita 
mother*s  neck  with  its  little  hands. 
None  thought  of  succouring  the  poor 
creatures;  all  %>ere  too  engrossed  with 
their  own  selfish  misery,  and  few 
vouchsafed  her  more  than  a  passhig 
glance  as  they  struggled  onwards. 
She  w^ould  hardly  have  escaped  being 
trampled  under  foot,  had  not  her 
wounded  horse,  lashing  out  convul- 
sively iu  the  agonies  of  death,  cleared 
a  space  around  her.  Whilst  Beraard 
supported  his  trembling  sister,  Ludwig 
and  Hegnard  attempted  to  cliinb  over 
the  cart  which  intervened  between 
them  and  the  wounded  lady.  But  at 
that  moment  the  noble  sufferer  took  a 
strong  hair-chain  from  her  neck,  twist- 
ed it,  before  any  could  stay  her  hand, 
around  her  infantas  throat,  and  with  a 
sudden  exertion  of  strength  drew  It 
tight.  The  little  creature  drooped  ita 
head  and  fell  strangled  on  its  mother's 
knees.  In  a  last  frantic  convulsion, 
the  unhappy  parent  clasped  her  child 
to  her  bosom,  gave  an  agonised  sigh, 
a  glance  to  heaven,  and  fell  back, 
dead.  At  that  moment  Ludwig  and 
liegnard  reached  her,  but  it  was  too 
late.  Bianca  hid  her  face  in  her 
brother's  bosom/* 

A  fragment  of  a  shell  knocks  nvor 
the  faithful  Willhofen.  The  fii*e  from 
the  Russian  batteries  becomes  more 
terrible  than  ever,  the  crowd  moi-e 
agitated  aud  frantic. 

**  *  l^t  us  keep  together  V  cried 
Hegnard — 'once  separated,  we  shall 
never  meet  again,'  And  ho  stretched 
out  his  hand  to  grasp  that  of  Ludwij;.. 
when  a  ball  passed  between 
overthrowing  the  colonel. 


»  «  Begnwd  1  *  cried  Ludwig^ 
Bprin^^  to  his  awifttoDoe,  ^  arc  you 
badly  bil '/ ' 

^'  Bernard  raised  the  woimded  man 

by  the  sbouldora,  and  bent  over  htm. 

u  4  J  i^^YQ  gQ^  my  allowaaoe,'  said 

Keguard,   faintly.       *  W'here  is  my 

little  (i«cgbter?V 

**  Shuddering,  bat  with  resolute  step, 
Biancaeatne  forwurdf  the  cbild  in  her 
arms.  She  kneeled  beside  the  dying 
aoldier  and  held  it  out  to  him.  Keg- 
nard  looked  moamfuUy  at  the  little 
creature  so  soon  to  be  an  orphan. 

" '  Farewdi ! '  he  aaid,  kksiog  it 
lor  the  iMst  time.  *Yon  hare  no 
longer  a  fatlier — bat  a  mother— has 
she  not?'  added  be,  Imploringly  to 
Blanca.  ^  Greetings  to  Raainski,  if  be 
BtiU  lives  to  receive  them.  Long  live 
the  Emperor  1  ^ 

Upon  this  lost  cxctamation, 
in  a  hoarse  soldier- like  tone, 
final  breath  of  the  dying  man  was 
ded.  The  next  instant  his  sonl 
fled.*' 
From  the  heights  of  Studianka  the 
aten  French  now  pour  down,  and 
laoca  loses  her  female  attendant, 
"Who  perishes  miserably,  crushed  by 
m  gun-carriage.  It  will  be  seen  that 
ere  is  a  considerable  accnmnlation 
horrors  at  this  part  of  the  romance ; 
ttuder-hearted  persons,  whom 
narratives  of  human  aufiering  too 
painfully  affect,  will  naturally  ayoid 
a  book  foonded  on  such  a  campaign 
as  that  of  1812.  The  passage  of  the 
Bereaina  has  been  too  often  described 
to  be  worth  dwelling  upon  here ;  and 
the  more  so  as  Mr  lidlstab  very 
judiciously  has  not  attempted  to  alter 
or  improve  upon  the  reality,  of  itself 
snfficiently  extraurdioary  and  har- 
wiug.  lie  msikes  lUslu^ki  execute 
famous  feat  of  Jscqueniinot, 
ot'a  aide-de-camp,  who,  after 
"ng  the  Beresina  in  5?pjtp  of  the 
ig  c  old  and  of  the  M  >  ks 

that  bnu&ed  and  i  .  e^s 

gaNoped  ait4:r  the 
"tz's  retreating 
one,  disarmed  him, 
ut  birn  bi^forc  him  on  his  hort^  and 
kmck  with  him  to  Nupotcou^ 
cpresaed  a  wi.^h  for  a  pri- 
whom  to  get  information. 
Hopeliaa  of  cai»8sing  the  crowded 
idge,  whert  a  fearful  atmg^e  for 
reoedenGe  now  goes  on  taattrnfft  the 
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mob  of  desperate  fugitiyes,  Bianca 
and  her  two  companions  take  their 
oourse  np  atreami  still  bearing  with 
them  Regnard's  orphan  daughter,  and 
hoping  to  find  rest  and  afaelter  by 
passing  themselvea  off  as  Russians. 
At  last,  seeing  no  signs  of  honse  or 
village,  they  sit  doT^Ti  in  despair  upon 
the  aiow  aid  await  their  fate ;  when, 
in  accordance  with  Jtir  Rellstab's 
practioe  of  bringiog  about  opportnno 
meetings,  Rasinski  and  his  handful  of 
lancers  ride  up  to  them,  and  alter 
the  due  amount  of  kisses  and  tearsi, 
a  LUhnanian  peasant  guides  them  to 
a  ford,  and  they  get  through  the  river 
in  safety.  At  Zcmbin  they  procure 
a  smaU  sledge,  and  Bernard  and 
Ludwig  urge  Bianca  to  hurry  forward 
to  Wilna,  Neither  of  them  offer  to 
accompany  her,  which  they  midit 
with  great  propriety  have  done,  seeing 
that  they  are  dismounted  and  uadese, 
but  propose  coutiding  her  to  a  wounded 
dragoon,  a  pro]>osal  which  she  natu- 
rally enough  declines^  and  declares 
she  win  stick  to  the  ship— in  other 
words  to  the  regiment — and  m^igh  it 
With  the  rest.  After  which  plucky 
decision  there  is  no  more  talk  of 
pai'ting  cjompany  till  they  reach  Wiiua. 
Before  getting  there,  however,  there 
is  much  to  be  gone  through.  For 
winter  sets  in,  and  the  tortures  of 
cutting  cold  are  added  to  those  pre- 
viously endured,  slaying  the  sick  and 
wounded  by  hundreds  of  a  night. 
Overpowered  by  the  fatigues  of  the 
day,  they  lie  down  to  ieep  beside 
their  watchtires,  and  in  the  morn- 
ing are  stiff  and  cold.  The  noith- 
west  wind  suddenly  surrotmds  the 
hanuaoi  French  men  mth  the  tenible 
atmosplieTe  of  the  north  pole,  the 
air  iH  filled  w  ith  an  icy  dust,  Ups  and 
cheeks  crack  and  blister,  the  eyes  arc 
inflamed  by  the  glitteiing  whiteness 
of  the  Know.  The  hordes  die  from 
extrrnio  cold,  and  it  is  just  a»  well 
for  their  riders,  who  wi^fdiJ  others  isc 
lie   froiEen   in   thrj>  Thus 

Kasinski  and  his  c  d  them- 

selves dismounted*  i  4ge 

becomes  luielegs*  i»eir 

way  on  foot,  amidM  :-* nil  >  m  inron- 
ceivablo  suffering  and  woe.  Few  of 
those  around  them  show  fortitude  in 
this  eatm^mity  of  mBCry.  in  ^omo 
instjuiGes  despiifr  and  madncas  lead  U> 
violence     and     iliamieM 
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Bianca,  whose  courage  rises  with  the 
necessity  for  exertion,  is  walking  sup- 
ported by  Ludwig's  arm,  and  Bernard 
follows  at  a  short  distance,  carry- 
ing the  infant,  who,  unconscioas  of 
the  danger,  smiles  cheerily  in  his  face, 
when  the  following  incident  occurs. 

^^At  this  moment  a  hoarse  firm 
voice  was  heard  in  rear  of  Bernard. 

'*  '  Stop,  dog  ! '  it  exclaimed. 
^  Yonr  cloak,  or  I  shoot  you  dead !  * 

*^  Bernard  stopped  and  looked 
round.  A  soldier,  scantily  attired  in 
wretched  rags,  his  features  distorted, 
his  beard  long  and  tangled,  his  face 
black  with  earth  and  smoke,  his  eyes, 
frightfully  inflamed,  rolling  wildly  in 
their  orbits,  stood  before  him  and 
covered  him  with  his  musket. 

"  *  What  would  you,  wretched 
man?'  cried  Bernard,  horror-struck 
and  stq)ping  backwards.  The  child 
screamed  with  terror,  clasped  its  arms 
around  him^  and  hid  its  little  bead  in 
his  breast. 

"  *  Your  warm  cloak,  or  I  shoot  you 
down  I '  shouted  the  frantic  soldier. 

*  No  more  comrades  here ;  Pve  as 
good  a  right  to  save  myself  as  you.* 

*'^  Bernard  saw  himself  almost  alone 
with  the  assassin  ;  although  thou- 
sands were  within  hail,  the  bullet 
would  be  quicker  than  their  aid,  sup- 
posing even  that  one  amongst  them 
had  sufficient  pity  for  another's  peril 
to  turn  aside  for  a  moment,  and  thus 
lengthen  his  journey  and  sufienngs 
by  a  few  painful  paces.  There  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  yield  to  the 
menace  and  give  up  his  warm  wrapper, 
although  he  well  knew  that  with  it  he 
gave  up  his  life. 

*'  *  You  would  murder  a  comrade  to 
prolong  your  own  life  ? '  said  Bernard, 
in  a  tone  of  dignified  determination  ; 

*  be  it  so,  but  you  will  profit  little  by 
the  deed.  Your  hour  will  overtake 
you  the  sooner.' 

" '  Quick,  death  gripes  me  already ! ' 
cried  the  madman,  his  musket  still 
.  levelled  and  his  bloodshot  eyes  wildly 
rollinjg. 

"  Bernard  stooped  to  put  down  the 
child,  which  impeded  him  in  pulling 
off  his  coat;  as  he  did  so,  he  heard  a 
loud  cry,  and  turning,  be  beheld  Bianca, 
who  threw  herself  weeping  at  the  feet 
of  the  furious  soldier. 

'^'Take  this  gold,  these  jewels!' 
fihe  exclaimed;  *  this  warm  cloak  is  . 


yours,  but  let  my  brother  live ! '  And, 
with  the  quickness  of  thought,  she  tore 
the  rich  chain  fi-om  her  neck  and  the 
furs  from  her  shoulders,  leaving  her 
arms  and  delicate  frame  exposed  with 
slight  covering  to  the  rigour  of  that 
horrible  climate.  The  soldier  gaaed 
at  her  for  a  moment  with  fixed  and 
straining  eyes,  then  his  arms  slowly 
sank ;  letting  the  musket  fall  to  the 
ground,  he  pressed  both  hands  to  his 
face,  and  broke  out  in  loud  weeping 
and  whimpering.  By  this  time  Ludwig 
came  up,  and  he  and  Bernard  lifted 
up  Bianca,  i^o  was  still  kneeling  on 
the  frozen  ground,  and  extending  her 
arms  with  the  proffered  gifrs. 

"  *  Wild  beast  that  I  am ! '  suddenly 
exclaimed  the  stranger ;  ^  no,  I  cannot 
survive  this  shame.  Forgive  me;  you 
knew  me  once  a  better  man,  before 
suffering  drove  me  mad!  But  na 
matter ;  I  know  my  duty.' 

*^  He  stooped  to  pick  Tip  his  musket. 
Bernard  kept  his  eyes  fixed  upon  him, 
and  racked  his  memory  for  the  features,, 
which,  wild  and  distorted  though  they 
now  were,  still  seemed  fiEuniliar  to  him. 

*'*  Where  have  I  known  you?'  he 
asked,  as  the  man  resumed  his  ereot 
position. 

"* I  don't  wonder  you've  foi^ottea 
me,'  was  the  gloomy  reply ;  *  I  have 
forgotten  myself.  Alive,  I  am  no 
longer  worthy  of  the  Order !'  cried  he 
wildly,  tearing  from  his  rags  the 
ribbon  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  and 
throwing  it  upon  the  snow.  *  I  will 
try  to  earn  it  again,  that  you  may  lay 
it  upon  my  body.  I  am  my  own  judge,, 
and  I  show  no  favour.' 

^'  Setting  the  butt  of  his  musket 
firmly  on  the  earth,  he  pressed  his 
breast  against  the  muzzle  and  touched 
the  trigf^er  with  his  foot.  The  piece 
went  off,  and  its  unfortunate  owner 
fell  heavily  to  the  ground. 

*'  *  Gracious  Grod ! '  exclaimed  Bianca, 
sinking  senseless  into  Ludwig's  arms. 

"  Bernard  was  at  the  side  of  the 
fallen  man,  supporting  his  head.  A 
last  spark  of  life  still  remained.  *  If 
you  get  to  France,'  gasped  the  suidde, 
'  a  word  to  my  wife  and  children — 
Sergeant  Ferrand— of  Laon,*  and  the 
spirit  departed.  As  he  closed  his 
eyes,  Bernard  remembered  him.  It 
was  the  same  Sergeant  Ferrand  w^ 
humanity  saved  Mm  and  LudwicriT* 
perishing  during  their  imp 
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at  Smolensko.  Military  honour  was 
the  condition  of  the  veteran's  exis- 
tence; he  thoaght  himself  degraded 
beyond  redemption  by  the  murderous 
aggression  to  which  misery,  pain,  and 
despair,  had  driven  him;  a  woman 
had  surpassed  him  in  course,  and 
that  was  more  than  he  could  bear. 
A  rigorous  judge,  he  had  pronounced 
his  own  doom,  and  executed  it  with 
his  own  hand. 

"Deeply  moved,  Bernard  knelt 
beside  the  body ;  he  gathered  up  the 
scrap  of  taiTiished  ribbon  which  the 
departed  soldier  had  prized  above  all 
earthly  goods,  and  laid  it  upon  the 
breast  of  the  corpse. 

"*Who  shall  deprive  you  of  it?' 
he  said.  ^  May  it  adorn  you  beyond 
the  grave,  amidst  the  throng  of  the 
valiant  who  have  preceded  you !' 

**  And  they  continued  their  journey, 
for  the  times  admitted  not  of  delay." 

That  night  they  have  to  fight  for 
theur  quarters  m  the  village  of  Malo- 
deczno,  and  use  their  artillery  for  the 
last  time,  being  compelled  to  abandon 
it  for  the  want  of  horses.  Boleslaw 
is  killed  in  the  action.  Soon  after- 
wards, the  Emperor  leaves  the  army, 
and  his  depai*ture  dispirits  even  those 
who  admit  its  propriety.  Things  get 
worse  and  worse.  Often,  after  a 
fatiguing  day's  march,  no  shelter  is 
obtainable,  and  Bianca  and  her  tender 
charge  are  fain  to  brave  the  incle- 
mency of  the  bivouac,  whilst  the  men 
watch  by  turns  to  keep  off  wolves  and 
marauders.  One  night,  when  per- 
forming this  duty,  Jaromur  is  startled 
by  a  loud  laugh,  sounding  strangely 
horrible  in  that  scene  of  misery  and 
desolation. 

"From  out  of  the  surrounding 
darkness  a  grim  figure  stalked  into 
•the  circle  of  fire-light.  It  was  a  gi- 
gantic cuirassier,  wrapped  in  a  tat- 
tered doak,  a  bloody  cloth  bound 
round  his  head  beneath  his  helmet. 
•In  his  hand  he  carried  a  young  fir 
tree,  as  a  staff  to  support  his  steps. 

"  *•  Good  evening,'  he  said,  in  a  hol- 
low voice  to  Jaromir.  '  Good  even- 
ing, comrade.    You  seem  merry  here.' 

"*What  seek  you?'  demanded 
Jaromir,  amazed  at  this  hideous  ap- 

Earition !    '  There  is  no  place  for  you 
ere.    Begone ! ' 

"  The  cumwsier  stared  at  him  with 
ilia  hollow  eyes,  twisted  his  mouth 
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into  a  frightful  grin,  and  gnashed 
his  teeth  like  some  infuriated 
beast.  • 

"  *•  Ha,  ha,  ha  I '  he  laughed,  or 
rather  yelled;  *  Sleep  vou  then  so 
sound,  ye  idlers?  '  And  as  he  spoke 
he  stamped  with  his  foot  on  a  frozen 
corpse  upon  which  he  stood.  '•  Awake, 
awake  I '  he  cried,  '  and  come  with 
me!' 

"  For  a  moment  he  stood  as  if  lis- 
tening to  some  distant  sound,  then 
tottered  painfully  forward  to  the 
fire. 

"  *  Back! '  cried  Jaromir,  '  Back, 
or  I  shoot  yon  on  the  spot ! '  And  he 
drew  a  pistol ;  but  his  hand,  trembling 
with  fever,  had  not  strength  to  level 
it. 

"The  lunatic  stared  at  him  with 
stupified  indifference,  his  sunken  fesr- 
tures  varying  in  their  expression  from 
a  ghastly  smile  to  the  deepest  misery. 
Jaromir  gazed  at  him  in  silent  horror. 
The  huge  figure  stretched  its  lean  arms 
out  firom  under  the  doak,  and  made 
strange  and  unintelligible  gestures. 

"*Ho!  I  am  frozen!'  howled  the 
human  spectre  at  last,  and  shook  him- 
self. Then  he  dutched  at  the  flames 
with  his  fingers,  like  an  infant,  and 
staggered  nearer  and  nearer  till 
he  stood  close  to  the  circle  of  sleepers, 
far  within  which  he  extended  his 
arms.  For  the  first  time  he  now 
seemed  to  feel  the  warmth  of  the  fire. 
A  low  whining  noise  escaped  him, 
then  he  suddenly  exclauoied,  in  tones 
between  laughing  and  crying,  *To 
bed !  to  my  warm  bed ! '  tossed  his 
fir-tree  istan  far  from  him,  stumbled 
forwards  over  the  sleeping  soldiers,  and 
threw  himself,  in  his  raging  madness, 
into  the  centre  of  the  glowing  pile. 

"  '  Help,  help ! '  cried  Jarondr,  his 
haur  erect  with  horror,  and  seizing 
Rasinski,  he  shook  him  with  all  his 
remaining  strength. 

"*What  is  it?'  cried  Basinski, 
raising  himsdf. 

"^ There,  there!*  stammered  his  , 
Mend,  pohiting  to  the  flames,  in  which 
the  unhappy  cuirassier  lay  writhing 
and  bellowing  with  agony.  Rather 
conjecturing  than  comprehending  what 
had  occurred,  Basinsld  started  up  to 
rescue  the  sufferer.  But  it  was  too 
late.  The  heat  had  ahready  stifled 
him;  he  lav  motionless,  the  flamo 
licking  greedily  round  his  limbs,  and 
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a  thick  nauseous  smoke  ascending  in 
doads  from  his  fdneral  faggots. 
Rasioski  stepped  shudderingly  back- 
ward, and  turned  away  his  face  to 
conceal  his  emotion ;  then  he  observed 
that  all  around  him  lay  buried  in  a 
deathlike  sleep.  Not  one  had  been 
aroused  by  the  terrible  catastrophe 
that  had  occurred  in  the  midst  of  so 
many  living  men." 

After  those  long  days  of  hunger  and 
fatigue,  the  bonds  of  slumber  were  of 
iron  strength,  and  difficult  to  loosen. 
And  it  was  even  more  dangerous  than 
difficult  to  rob  the  survivors  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  that  brief  repose, 
often  their  sole  solace  and  refreshment 
during  the  twenty -four  hours.  In  his 
turn  overtaken  by  delirium,  Jaromir^s 
cries  and  complaints  at  last  awoke  the 
whole  party  round  the  fire.  A  low 
murmur  arose  amongst  the  soldiers, 
and  rapidly  increased.  Soon  they 
cast  ominous  and  threatening  glances 
at  the  young  Pole,  and  at  last  their 
discontent  found  a  voice. 

^^  ^  Who  is  the  madman^  and  what 
ails  him?^  savagely  exclaimed  a 
bearded  grenadier.  ^  He  robs  us  of 
our  precious  sleep !  Thrust  him  from 
the  fire— let  him  freeze  if  he  cannot 
be  stiU  I ' 

"  *  Ay,  thrust  him  out ! '  was  the 
universal  cry ;  and  several  sprang  to 
accomplish  the  barbarous  deed. 
Bianca  uttered  a  cry  of  terror ;  Lud- 
wig  caught  her  in  his  right  arm,  and 
with  his  left  kept  off  the  assailants. 
Hasinskl,  who  at  once  saw  the  great- 
ness of  the  peril,  left  Jaromir  in  Ber- 
nard's care,  and  leaped  with  fiashiog 
eyes  into  the  midst  of  the  circle. 
Ever  prompt  and  decided,  he  snatched 
a  half  consumed  branch  from  the  fire, 
waved  it  above  his  head,  and  shouted 
with  that  lion's  voice  so  often  heard 
above  the  thunder  of  the  battle, 
*Back,  knaves  I  The  first  step  for- 
ward costs  one  of  you  his  life.' 

^^  The  angry  soldiers  hesitated  and 
hungback,  yielding  to  Rasinski's  moral 
ascendency  as  much  as  to  his  threat 
of  punishment.  But  then  the  grena- 
dier drew  his  sabre  and  furiously 
exclaimed : — 

*' '  What,  dastards,  are  ye  all  afraid 
of  one  man  ?  Forward  I  Down  with 
the  Polish  dogs  I ' 

"  *  Do^iTi  thyself,  inhuman  ruffian  1' 
thundered  Rasinski,  and  sprang  to 


meet  his  foe.  Adroitly  seizing  the 
soldier  by  the  wrist  of  his  uplifted  arm, 
so  that  he  could  not  use  his  weapon, 
he  struck  him  over  the  head  with  the 
burning  branch  so  violently,  that  the 
charred  wood  shivered,  and  a  cloud  of 
sparks  flew  out.  But  the  blow,  heavy 
as  it  was,  was  deadened  by  the  thick 
bearskin  cap,  and  served  only  to  con- 
vert the  angry  determination  of  the 
grenadier  into  foaming  fury.  Of 
herculean  build,  and  at  least  half  the 
head  taller  than  his  opponent,  he  let 
his  sabre  fall,  and  grappled  Rasinski 
with  the  intention  of  throwing  him 
into  the  flames.  The  struggle  lasted 
but  for  a  moment  before  Rasinski 
tottered  and  fell  upon  his  knees.  To 
all  appearance  his  doom  was  sealed, 
the  hero  succumbed  before  the  over- 
powering strength  of  the  brute,  when 
Ludwigflew  to  his  assistance,  dragged 
the  soldier  backwards,  and  fell  with 
him  to  the  ground.  Rasinski  picked 
up  the  sabre,  with  his  left  hand  dashed 
the  bearskin  from  the  head  of  the 
fallen  grenadier,  and  with  the  right, 
dealt  him  a  blow  that  clove  bis  skull 
in  twain.  Then,  erecting  his  princely 
form,  he  advanced,  with  the  calm 
dignity  that  characterised  him,  into 
the  midst  of  the  astounded  bystanders. 
'Throw  the  corpse  into  the  snow,' 
commanded  he :  '  Ue  down  again  and 
sleep.  It  matters  no  more  than  if  I 
knocked  a  wolf  upon  the  head.' 

^'  As  if  he  had  no  longer  occasion  for 
it,  he  threw  the  sabre  contemptu- 
ously from  him.  None  dared  to 
murmur,  but  two  soldiers  obediently 
raised  the  bloody  corpse  of  the  fallen 
man,  carried  it  a  few  paces,  and 
threw  it  upon  the  snow- covered 
ground." 

The  following  evening  the  little 
band  of  friends  reached  Wilna,  but 
without  Jaromir,  who  had  expired  on 
the  road.  Wilna,  the  first  inhabited 
town  the  French  army  had  seen  since 
their  entrance  into  Russia,  had  been 
looked  forward  to  by  the  fugitives 
who  escaped  from  the  terrible  passage 
of  the  Beresina,  as  a  refuge  and  a 
resting-place.  There  they  fondly  ex- 
pected shelter  from  the  cold,  food  for 
the  famishing,  bandages  and  medicine 
for  the  wounded  and  the  sick.  But 
their  arrival  took  the  Lithuanian 
capital  by  surprise.  The  inhabitants 
were  still  without  any  certain  accounts 
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'  Hi*  JtoMtagB  of  the  Ffenctif  when 
ihey  iK^held   their   sireots 
Lliftded  tnr  fort^   tlKmsaod   ragged 
wretolies,  m  whom  it  wa^  impo^siblo 
to  rteofiiise   the  remulDs   of  those 
iii»gniflc<?nt  troops  which  had  pn.^scd 
thpoogh  wilh  Napoleon  in  the  previotiij 
month  of  July.     The  very  impatience 
;  of  the  men  to  get  into  the  comfortable 
qiiai'ters    they  had  proims4?d    them- 
I  tselvea  (bnt  which  few  of  them  found, 
for  the  iDhabitantfi  shot  their  doors, 
and  the  eommi&^arie^,  althou^'h  theii* 
stores  were  crammed  with  bread  and 
zneat^  refused  to  serve  out  those  much 
Deeded  provisions  without  a  host  of 
formalities  rendered  impossible  by  the 
genera!  disorganisatiou)  was  the  de- 
I  Btniction    of  thousaiida.      They    all 
I  rushed  in  nt  one  entrance, — ^thenanow 
Bfb  l>e<?arae  blocked  up  with  men, 
and  vehicles,    and    numbers 
sli^  of   cold  and  of  suffocation. 
Wieii  tho  Burrivora  got  through,  their 
j  despair  waa  terrible  on  finding  them- 
selves   every  where   repulsed,    from 
I  hospital  and  barrackj,  from  tho  pro- 
\ision -store  and  the  private  dwelling. 
The  hospitals   and   barracks,  where 
there  were  neither   beds   or  straw, 
were  oonverted  mto  cbameUhonsea, 
I  heaped    with   human    bodies,     **At 
laet,"  says  S^gur,  ''  the  exertiona  of 
i  certain  chiefs,  such   as  Eugene  and 
Davoast,  the  pity  of  the  Lithuanians 
and  the  avarice  of  the  Jews,  opened 
k  plac**?  of  r^fngo.     Then  it  was  strange 
to   ^  '    "  astonis^hmnnt  of  those 

xmii  n  finding  themselves  at 

'last  in  miniDited  houses.    What  de- 
lUelew  Iboil  a  loaf  of  bread  appeared, 
[what  ■--      -sible  pleasure  aid  they 
fini  1  it  seated,  and  with  what 

^ji4yi4..iL.._-.i   vicre  they  struck  by  the 
,  of  a  single  weak  battalion,  still 
'  and  uniformly  clothed.    They 
1  to  return  from  tho  extremity 
of  Ibe  world,  so  completely  hatl  the 
iffoteDoe  and  duration  of  their  suffer* 
rings  detached    them    from  all  their 
f  Ibrmer  habits." 

Bianca,  her  brother  and  friendsi 
ttkirl  the  town  to  avoid  the  throng, 
limd  get  In  by  an  nnencnmbcnKl  en- 
rtfanee.  In  the  etreetjs,  however,  Ra- 
jalQakl  »  septraled  from  htn  three 
I  ooo^aoSonS}  who  find  shelter  in  the 
►  of  a  former  servant  of  Bianca, 
Slid  tiMre  meet  with  Lndwiflfs  tiiter 
Mftrie,  Md  the  Comileei  MkMaa^  a 
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widowed  sister  of  Raauiski,  whom  wo 
have  not  had  oocaaioo  previously  to 
mention,  althongfa  she  is  a  fine  cnthn- 
Mastic  character,  and  plays  no  unim- 
portant part  in  the  earlier  scenes  of 
the  book.  On  learning,  by  letters 
from  their  brothers,  the  boming  of 
Moscow  and  probability  of  retreat, 
the  two  ladies  braved  the  severity  ot 
a  Lithuanian  winter^  and  left  Warsaw 
fbr  Wilna,  where  their  arrival  coin- 
cides with  that  of  Napoleon^s  disordered 
cohorts.  Their  joy  at  meeting  Lndwig 
andBemard  is  greatly  overcast  by  the 
loss  of  Jaromir  and  Bolealaw,  and 
by  the  absence  of  Rasmskl,  whom 
the  two  young  Grermana  vainly  seek 
In  the  crowded  town,  nntil  at  last, 
overcome  with  wearineas,  they  retire 
to  rest,  dissembling^  for  his  sister'a 
sake,  their  uneasiness  tonohlng  his 
fate.  Scarcely  in  bed,  however,  they 
are  aroused  by  Paul,  their  hoet|  who 
calls  their  attention  to  groans  and 
lamentations  in  the  street  without. 
Arming  themselves,  they  knny  forth 
to  investigate  the  canae. 

^^  Panl,  bearing  a  lamtei-n,  preceded 
them  to  tbo  spot  whence  the  piteous 
sonnds  proceeded.  It  was  a  narrow 
lane,  running  parallel  to  the  city  wall, 
and  inhabited  entirely  by  Jews.  Just 
as  they  turned  into  it  they  were  ch al- 
ien ged  by  a  manly  and  weU*knowm 
voice  in  their  rear.  *•  Who  goes  there? 
What  is  this  disturbanoe?' 

**  *  Raainski ! '  exclaimed  Lndwig, 
Paul  turned,  and,  as  tho  light  fell 
upon  the  face  of  the  new  comej-.  the 
features  of  the  noble  Pole  were  re* 
vealed  to  his  friends. 

** '  Kasinski  I  you  here^  and  alive  l* 
cried  Ludwig,  throwing  himself  lota 
the  Connies  arms,** 

Here  follows,  of  eoofse,  mors  A 
3tah^  half  a  page  of  tender  smhraoeiij 
and  gratnlatioDs,     Then,  the  gtot 
and    Uunentationa    continuing,    Iho^ 
friends  agnin  move  forwa/d. 

*^  The  lane  was  narrow  nnd  crooked, 
so  that  they  c^ndd  not  see  far  beforo 
them.  On  passinff  sii  abrupt  bend, 
they  diallngnishea  seven]  fignresi 
which  fled  noSselesaly  before  thenit 
rUce  night-birds  ^ghtened  by  tho 
sudden  light,  keeptag  elose  la  the 
shadow  of  the  wall, 

'' '  Who  goes  there  T  cHed  Bfts^sU 
InRossias*    ^  Stand,  or  I  Are  r 

<*  Bvt  tilt  shidows  fiew  eswurdsb 
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grasing  the  wall^  and  gliding  oyertke 
snow.  Rasinski  rnshed  after  them', 
stumbled  over  an  object  in  his  path, 
fell,  and,  in  his  fall,  his  pistol  went 
off.  Lndwig  and  Bernard,  close  at 
his  heels,  wonld  haye  stopped  to  help 
him  np— 
"  '  Forward,  forward  I '  he  cried : 

*  follow  and  cateh  them.* 

"  They  hurried  on,  but  only  one 
figure  was  now  visible.  They  called 
to  him  to  stop ;  he  heeded  them  not. 
A  shot  fired  by  Bernard  missed  its 
mark,  bat  the  whistle  of  the  bullet 
discomposed  the  fogitiye,  who,  in 
stooping  his  head^  clipped  and  fell. 
Ludwig  was  upon  him  m  an  instant, 
inquiring  who  he  was,  and  why  he 
fied.  The  stranger,  who  wore  a  sort 
of  long  black  eafUm^  repHed  in  ptteons 
and  terrified  tones. 

'' '  God  of  my  fathers!'  he  cried : 

*  have  compassion,  gracious  sir !  Why 
persecute  the  poor  Jew,  who  does 
harm  to  no  one  ? ' 

"  *  Paul,  a  light  1 '  cried  Bernard, 
who  just  then  came  up.  *  Let  us  see 
who  it  is  that  is  in  such  haste  to 
crave  mercy.  His  conscience  seems 
none  of  the  best.' 

^^  Paul  lifted  f^e  lantern,  casdng 
the  light  full  on  the  Jew's  visage. 

*' '  The  devU  I '  cried  Bernard.  » I 
should  know  that  face.  Where  have 
I  seen  the  accursed  mask?  To  be 
sure,  those  red-bearded  Lithuanians 
are  all  as  like  each  other  as  bullets. 
But  I  greatly  err,  Jew,  or  you  are  the 
spy  with  whom  we  have  an  account 
to  settle,  that  has  stood  over  for  the 
last  five  months.' 

"  A  shout  from  Rasinski  inter- 
rupted the  speaker. 

"  *  Hither,  friends  1 '  he  cried;  *your 
help  here ! '  The  three  hastily  obeyed 
the  sunmions,  dragging  the  Jew  with 
them  in  spite  of  his  struggles  and 
cries. 

"  *  Here  has  been  the  most  villanous 
crime  the  world  ever  witnessed !'  ex- 
claimed Rasinski,  pale  with  horror 
and  indignation,  as  his  friends  joined 
him.  'Behold  our  comrades,  driven 
out  naked  in  this  deadly  cold,  plun- 
dered, strangled,  hurled  from  the 
windows!  Lihuman  monster!'  he 
cried  in  a  terrible  voice  to  the  trem- 
bling Jew, '  if  you  have  shared  in  this 
work,  I  will  have  you  torn  by  dogs. 
Seel  here  they  lie.  Horrible,  horrible!' 


'*  Li  a  nook  formed  by  the  reces- 
sion of  a  house  from  the  line  of  street, 
lay  eight  human  bodies,  half  naked, 
some  with  only  a  shirt  or  a  few 
miserable  rags  to  cover  them.  Over 
one  of  these  unfortunates,  who  was 
stUl  alive,  Rasinski  had  thrown  his 
furred  cloak,  to  protect  him  from  the 
piercing  cold.  Ludwig  and  Bernard 
shuddered  at  this  lamentable  spec- 
tacle. 

***God  of  Abraham!'  cried  the 
Jew,  *  to  thee  I  lift  up  my  right  hand, 
and  swear  that  I  am  innocent  of  this 
deed.  May  I  be  accursed  with  my 
children  and  my  grandchildren  if  I 
know  aught  of  it !  May  the  ravens 
pick  out  my  eyes,  and  the  flesh  of  my 
hand  wither,  if  I  speak  not  the  truth.' 

** '  He  was  amongst  the  murderers,' 
the  wounded  man  faintly  gasped  out : 
'  he  was  about  to  cut  my  throat,  when 
the  fall  from  the  window  did  not  kill 
me,  and  because  I  called  for  help. 
Only  your  arrival  saved  me.' 

'^ '  Fiend,  inhuman  fiend !  the  un- 
speakable misery  that  might  draw 
tears  from  a  demon  could  not  touch 
you.'  Thus  spoke  Rasinski  between 
his  set  teeth,  and  raised  his  sabre  to 
split  the  skull  ^f  the  Jew.  In  con- 
vulsions of  terror  the  miserable  wretch 
embraced  his  knees,  and  prayed  for 
pity. 

"  '  God— Jehovah — mercy,  noble 
Count,  mercy !' 

"  Ludwig  held  back  Rasinski's  arm. 
*  Sully  not  your  good  blade  with  the 
monster's  blood,'  he  said,  earnestly 
and  solemnly.  *  Leave  him  to  the 
justice  of  an  omnipotent  Avenger.' 

"  *  You  are  right,'  replied  Rasinski, 
quickly  resuming  his  habitual  compo- 
sure. *  Think  you  I  have  forgotten  ?' 
said  he,  with  an  expression  of  the 
deepest  loathing,  to  the  Jew,  who  still 
clasped  his  feet  in  agony  of  fear.  *  I 
know  you  well  for  the  base  and  double 
traitor  who  once  already  escaped 
well-merited  death.  Nothing  could 
save  you  now,  were  it  not  that  even 
a  villain  like  yourself  may  be  made 
useful.  Begone,  and  warn  your  fellow- 
assassins,  that  if  to-morrow  I  find  a 
single  dead  body,  a  single  mark  of 
violence  in  one  of  theur  houses,  I  lay 
the  whole  quarter  in  ashes, — ^men, 
women,  and  habitations;  and  I  myself 
will  be  the  first  to  hurl  the  sucking- 
babe  into  the  devouringflames !  Away, 
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j!  Tet  will  I  mark  thee,  that  thou 
iiayefit  not  escape* 

And  raising^  his  foot,  be  staniped 
lbric4i  upon  the  face  of  the  prostrate 
Jew,  who  bellowed  like  a  wild  beast, 
whUst  his  blood  reddened  the  fuow. 
Nevertheless,  the  murderer  managed 
to  Bcramble  to  his  feet^  and  reach  an 
adjacent  house  door,  where  he  stood 
knocking  and  calling  upon  his  fellow 
Israelites  for  help  and  compassion." 

Count  Segnr  tells  us,  that  the  Jews 
enticed  the  unfortunate  wounded  into 
their  honses  to  despoil  them,  and  after* 
wards,  in  sight  of  the  Russians,  threw 
them,  naked  and  dying,  out  of  the 
doors  and  windows,  karing  them  to 
perish  of  cold. 

We  approach  the  final  chapters  of 
Mr  Rellstab's  romance.  Bianca,  whose 
quality  of  a  Rnssian  noble  suffices  to 
protect  her  and  her  attendants,  re- 
mains with  Ludwig,  Marie,  and  her 
brother  at  Wilna,  after  the  French 
leave  it.  They  then  post  to  Germany 
withont  further  adventure*  Their  last 
aight  of  Rasinski  Is  when,  mounted  on 
a  Cossack  fjorse,  by  the  side  of  Mar- 
flhal  Key,  he  heads  a  scanty  but  de- 
termined band,  covering  the  retreat  of 
the  Frenclu  He  sabsequently  falls  at 
Leipzig,  fighting  with  his  wonted  gal- 
lantry under  the  orders  of  his  country- 
inan  Pcmiatow^ski, 

From  the  glimpses  of  the  plot  and 
numerons  exlracta  we  have  {riven,  the 
reader  will  hare  small  didicalty  la 
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forming  his  own  estimate  of  the  faults 
and  merits  of  "  1812."  We  have  aU 
reiuly  commented  upon  both ;  upon 
the  spirit  and  power  often  conspicuous 
in  the  dtalogne  and  description,  as 
well  as  upon  the  excess  of  forced  to- 
incidences,  and  upon  the  occasional 
long-windedness  and  super- sentimen- 
tality. However  the  interest  may 
here  and  there,  by  reason  of  prolixity, 
be  found  to  flag,  the  book,  when  once 
begun,  is  not  likely  to  be  laid  aside 
nnfinished.  This  alone  is  saying  much 
for  a  historical  romance  in  four  very 
long  volumes.  There  are  not  many 
German  writers,  in  that  style,  of  whose 
works  we  would  venture  the  like  pre- 
diction. And  just  at  present  Mr  Rell- 
stab  need  not  apprehend  fresh  rivals. 
The  year  1848  is  unfavourable  to  Ger- 
man literature.  The  country  is  far 
too  busy  revolutionising  to  care  about 
belles-  lettre^.  Fictions  arc  ousted  by 
realities,  novels  by  newspapers,  trim 
octavos  by  uncouth  twopenny  pam- 
phlets, polemical  and  satiric-al,  at- 
tacking and  defendiugt  supporting 
and  tearing  to  pieces,  the  numerous 
schemes  afoot  for  the  regeneration  of 
Fatherland.  In  due  time  it  will  bo 
seen  w^h ether  the  literature  of  the 
country  is  to  share  the  general  im- 
provement so  sanguinely  anticipated 
from  the  recent  changes  in  a  system, 
under  which  Germany  undeniably  has 
long  enjoyed  a  very  largo  share  of 
tranqutUIty  and  hiippmess. 
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WHAT  WOULD  BBYOLUTIOiaSIKa  GERMANY  BE  AT? 


Many  a  confirmed  wanderer  upon 
Continental  highways  and  byways  may 
have  been  long  since  wearied  by  the 
conceitedly-vnlgar  airs  in  which  old 
Father  Rhine  has  indulged  himself  in 
latter  years,  and  heartily  tired  of  his 
bald  vineyards,  his  melodramatic  old 
ruins,  and  the  make-believe  majesty 
of  his  so-called  mountains.    But  still 
there  remained  a  sort  of  spurious  halo 
about  his  very  name;  some  kindly 
reminiscence  of  the  time  when,  as  an 
enthusiastic  vouth  just  escaped  from 
the  supposed  commonplace  of  Eng- 
land, one  gazed  for  the  first  time  upon 
this  famed  show-stream  of  the  Conti- 
nent, and  wondered,  and  admired, 
and  poetised  in  spite  of  one^s-self, 
may  have  cast  a  chafm  of  early  me- 
mory upon  its  overrated  allurements ; 
and,  of  a  surety,  there  must  have  been 
brought  a  comfortable  glow  of  pleasure 
to  the  heart  of  any  one,  except  that 
nearly-exploded  animal,  the  exclusive 
exquisite,  either  male  or  female,  in 
witnessmg  the  happy  gaping  faces  of 
the  touristic  hordes,  who  paddled  up 
and  down  the  well-known  old  banks 
— a  feeling  of  ease,  comfort,  and  even 
homeishness,  in  the  modem  luxuries 
of  the  hundred  palace- hotels  of  the 
Bhenish  towns  and  villages,  in  the 
contented  aspect  of  the  thriving  land- 
lord,   welcoming    the    guests    who 
brought  him  wealth,  and  in  the  ready 
alertness  of  the  active  and  obsequious 
waiters.    Well,  Germany  has  taken 
into  its  head  to  follow  in  the  lead 
which  distracted  France  gave,  when 
it  madly  beckoned  with  frantic  finger 
to  all  the  Continent  to  follow  in  its 
wild  dance.   Germany  has  caught  the 
St  Vitus  of  revolution,  and  danced  off, 
if  not  as  distractedly,  at  all  events  in 
less  connected  step,  and  less  defined 
figure,  than  its  neighbour:   and  in 
this  revolutionary  frenzy    Germany 
has  assumed  so  ungenial  an  aspect — 
a  manner  so  doubtful,  so  unpromising, 
so  uncertain,  as  regards  the  next  step 
it  may  be  inclined  to  take  in  the  jerk- 
ings  of  its  abrupt  and  unregulated 
dance — that  the  gentle  tourist-seekers 
of  ease  and  pleasure  have  turned  away 
in  disgust  fh)m  this  heavy  Meg  Mer- 
rilees,  who  has  forgotten  even  her 
scraps  of  song,  and  her  long-pretended 
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spirit  of  romance,  and  declined  to 
visit  her  until  she  shall  have  some- 
what recovered  from  her  drunken  fit 
of  revolution,  and  become  more  de- 
cently behaved.     The  Rhine,  then, 
has  lost  the  last  charm  of  foreign 
bustle  and  movement,  with  which  he 
decked  his  old  head,  as  with  a  crown 
of  wild  flowers,  not  unbecoming  his 
gray  hairs.    He  looks  sad,  sober,  dis- 
contented, disappointed,  mourning  his 
lost  old  joys,  and  his  lost  glories,  of 
which  young  Germany,  in  its  revolu- 
tionary   excitement,    has   despoiled 
him.    His  hotels  are  empty;   land- 
lords, too,  have  a  forlorn  air,  and 
take  to  rattling  their  last  groschen  in 
their  pockets ;  and  unhappy  waiters 
get  fat  upon  their  inactivity,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  pale  with  ill-humour 
at  their  diminished  trinkgelder^  and 
apprehension   of  losing  tiieir  places 
altogether.      Travellers'  visits  have 
grown,  like  those  of  angels,  "  few 
and  far  between;"  and  as  angels  do 
the  poor  scanty  tourists  appear  to  be 
regarded— as   munificent  beings,  in 
fact,  from  whom  too  much  cannot  be 
demanded   and   expected;    for   the 
Rhenish  hotel-keepers,  in  pursuance 
of  the  system  adopted  by  Paiisian 
shopkeepers,  in  these  days  of  revo- 
lutionary scarcity    and    destitution, 
seem  determined  to  make  those  un- 
happy  beings,  who   fall  into    their 
clutches,  redeem  the  debt  they  appear 
to  consider  due  to  them  from  those 
absent  tourists,  who  have  not  come 
to  enjoy  all  the  splendours  prepared 
for  them.    Since  Germany,  with  its 
newborn  cry  for  imperial  unity,  has 
appeai*ed  inclined  to  turn  back  again, 
in  new  revolutionary  spirit,  to  old 
feudal  times,  the  Rhenish  hotel- keep- 
ers seem  to  think  that  they  ought  to 
appear  in  the  characters  of  the  old 
robber-knights.    This  consideration, 
perfectly  personal  to  a  poor  tourist, 
who  has  lately  paid  his  lose-geld  at 
many  a  modem  robber's  stronghold 
on  the  Rhine,  brings  him  round,  how- 
ever, to  the  question  which  he  has 
been  putting  to  himself,  at  every  step 
he  has  been  taking  in  Germany — 
"  What  would  revolntionismg  Ger- 
many be  at?" 
What  would  revolutionising  Ger- 
2b 


many  be  at?  Ifc  b  a  qaostioi 
pnt,  but  vco'  diilkult  to  answer.  The 
old  joke,  lately  *'fre^hc'd-up''  to  be 
applied  to  the  French— namely,  that 
*'  they  doQ't  know  what  they  want, 
and  won't  b«3  easy  till  they  get  it," 
may,  with  still  deeper  truth,  be  ap- 
plied to  tbe  Germans.  In  spit€  of 
mQch  inquiriirg  conyersation  with  all 
men  of  all  ranks,  and  in  all  positions  of 
life,  it  ba^  been  quite  impossible  for  an 
unimaginative  English  understandiug 
to  discover  exactly,  in  the  midst  of 
all  the  vagao  rhap^^ody,  florid  dis- 
oonrse,  and  poetical  politics-  with 
wlilch  it  haa  been  aaaailed,  ^*  what 
they  wont."  To  jndge  by  the  fer- 
menting spirii  every  where  prevalent, 
the  bombuliG  and  on  practical  dreams 
— for  pboM!  they  are  not — formed  as 
regards  the  fature,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult also  not  to  suppose  that  ^*  they 
won*t  be  easy  till  they  get  it." 

What  would  revolutionising  Ger- 
many bo  at  ?  In  spite  of  all  one  sees 
and  hears,  or  rather  does  not  hear,  it 
impossible  not  to  recur  to  the 
nestion  again  and  again;  for,  aller 
in  Germany  we  are  among  think- 
men,  and,  children  aa  they  loaj 
I  in  political  life,  ^ml^m^  nten  tb^ 
art;  and,  surely,  thiukiiig  manmiiai 
»nm<»  definite  end  and  aim  to 
their  thoughts,  their  hopes, 
rations,  and  their  efibrta  are 
All  the  Utopian  sebenies, 
Qtiriiriicjd  theories  of  all  par- 
ihemselvaa  forward  in 
1 1  y  movement,  be  their 
tcndcncks  momrcbic,  conatitudonal, 
j>r  repnbUcaiif  aspire,  then,  to  the 
"  '  up  of  the  ill-defined  idol  of 
rifrrnan  political  fAncios — 
V  " — "  One  great  and 
rt  L    Germany  " — "  One 
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by  ihi'  forbidden  name  of  "  BuneAfn- 
schajX^^  and  deemed  himself  a  notable 
and  formidable  conspirator,  because  he 
drank  off  his  hru^  of  beer  to  the  cry 
of  **  Perish  all  Princes — 14  Ube  hoch 
dag  Deutsche  Vairrlandr  The  prin- 
ces, by  the  way,  were  highly  compli- 
mentary to  such  conspirators,  in 
considering  them  dangerous,  and  for- 
bidding the  existence  of  the  Bursrhen* 
schaft^/i^  which  were  pi*elty  safety- 
valves  enough  to  let  oft  the  exuberance 
of  studentic  steam*  Whether  the  cr>' 
for  a  **  United  (Germany *^  fij-st  proceeded 
again  from  the  mouths  of  ttiese  fan* 
tftstic  enthusiasts,  who,  when  they 
found  out,  to  theur  gurprise,  that  the 
parts  they  had  been  acdng  in  their 
oaimic  dramas  of  the  beer- cellars 
might  be  acted  to  the  life  and  under 
tho  open  sky  of  heaven^  became  in 
most  parts  of  Germany  the  leaders 
of  the  mobs,  or  the  heroes  of  the 
barricades,  matters  but  little ;  nothing 
is  more  like  a  flock  of  sheep — although 
the  term  of  *'  a  pack  of  wolves*'  might 
often  appear  more  applicable — than 
the  general  herd  of  men  in  moments 
of  revolntionaiy  excitement ;  what- 
ever conclusion,  however  Mr-^tclied 
and  fantastic,  any  old  revolution- 
ary bell-wether  may  jamp  at,  the 
flock  is  sure  to  follow  and  jump  after 
kirn.  It  matters,  then,  bril  little 
how  or  by  whom  tho  cry  of  **  United 
Germany'*  was  first  raised — the  whole 
revolntionary  flock  immediately  set  up 
the  same  ^'  baa  r  and  in  each  con- 
vulsion of  each  German  State,  grNit 
or  small,  in  which  a  revolution  ma/ 
be  said  to  have  taken  place,  among 
the  grievances  which  mobs',  deputa- 
tions, or  delegates  laid  hvf  m 
princes,  as  necessary  to  i  '  it 
amended  and  rectified,  waw  rn^  munc- 
diato  and  inriispentaiable  want  of  a 
**  United  G€rmanr."  A  -^at 
more  decided  and  definite^   i  is 
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one  empire,  nUder  one  head,  or  under 
one  form  of  government,  which  ap- 
peared to  be  the  great  desh-e  of  those 
who  now  put  themaelvea  forward  aa 
the  expression  of  the  will  of  all  the 
German  nation,  either  as  a  whole,  or 
in  its  parts;  and  which  seemed  to 
be  considered  as  the  great  unknown 
remedy  for  all  evils,  real  or  imaginary. 
The  meeting  of  the  first  illegal  and 
self-constituted  body,  which,  in  its 
impatience  to  be  ruling  the  destinies 
of  the  nation,  assembled  at  Frankfort 
under  the  name  of  a  Vor-Parlement^ 
or  preliminary  parliament,   and,  al- 
though   originally  only    emanating 
from  a  club  of  revolutionary  spirits  at 
Heidelberg,  contrived  to  impose  itself 
upon  Grermany  and  its  princes,  and 
sway  the  destinies  of  the   land,  in 
opposition  to  the  old  German  Diet 
assembled  in  the  same  place  —  the 
proceedings  of  the  Ausschuss^  or  select 
committee,  which  the  members  of  this 
Vor-Parlement  left  behind  them,   to 
follow  up    their  assumed    authority, 
when  they  themselves  dispersed, — the 
constitution  of  the  present  National 
Assembly,  sanctioned  by  most  of  the 
German   princes,  and  acknowledged 
as  fully  legal    and   supreme   in  its 
authority,  its  members  being  elected 
by  universal  suffrage, — and  its  meet- 
ing in  time  to  put  a  stop  to  the  wild 
democratic  tendencies    and  reckless 
proceedings  of  the  Auschuss,  are  ail 
matters  of  newspaper  histoiy,    and 
need  here  no  further  detail ;  they  are 
mentioned  only  to  show  what  revolu- 
tionising Germany  fancies  and  pre- 
tends it  would  be  at,  as  far  as  any 
idea  can  be  formed  from  its  actions — 
and  the  means  it  would  employ  to 
arrire  at  its  ends.    We  have  got  thus 
fiir,  then,  in  the  solution  of  our  ques- 
tion.   Revolutionising  Germany  de- 
sires, above  all  things,  one  great  and 
powerful  union  of  all  its  several  parts, 
— the  how,  when,  where,  &c.,  being 
as  yet  very  indefinite  and  unintelli- 
gible ;    and   the    General   National 
Assembly  is  there  to  settle  those  im- 
l)ortant  preliminaries.    Let  us  con- 
tent ourselves  awhile  with  this  very 
vague  and  uncertain  answer,  and  re- 
turn to  old  Father  Rhine  and  his  neigh- 
bourhood, to  have  some  further  idea 
of  the  physiognomy  of  the  country 
under    the     present     revolntionaiy 
auspices,  and  with  the  soothing  hopes 
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of  the  realisation  of  the  grand  de- 
sideratum of  union  before  the  country  ^s 
eyes.     After  taking  this  superficial 
survey  of  the  "outward  man,"  and 
judging  as  far  as  we  can  of  his  charac- 
ter and  temper  therefrom,  we  may 
then  speculate,  perhaps,  a  little  upon 
his  tendencies  in  his  present  course ; 
and  even  go  so  far  as  to  attempt  to  take 
his  hand,  and  try  a  trick  or  two  of 
palmistry  in  fortune-telling — ^not  pre- 
tending, however,  in  true  gipsy  spirit, 
to  infallibility  in  foretelling  the  future^ 
however  knowingly  and  mysteriously 
we  may  shake  our  heads  in  so  doing. 
Although  the  Grermans  cannot  be 
said  to  have  the  capabilities  of  acting 
any  new  part,  that  they  may  pretend 
to  take  upon  themselves,  to  the  life — 
and  even  to  the  death — with  all  that 
reality    and   energy   for  which  the 
French  have  such  an  inborn  talent, 
yet  they  may  be  looked  up  to  as  a 
still  more  symbol-loving  people  than 
the  latter ;  and  although  perhaps  not 
quite  so  much  "  up  to"  correctness  of 
costume,  at   least  quite  as  fond  of 
parading  the  dress  of  the  new  part 
upon  all  occasions.    The  first  thing, 
consequently,  that  strikes  the  tourist, 
on  entering  the  Germany  of  1848,  is  the 
ostentatious  display  of  the  new-old 
imperial,  so-called  national  cockade, 
the  red,  black,  and  gold  colours  of  the 
old  German  empire.    It  is  not  only 
upon  the  caps  of  vapouring  students, 
who    begin  to   consider  themselves 
more  or  less  the  masters  of  the  world, 
or  upon  the  hats  of  hot-headed,  soi' 
disant  -  enthusiastic,  poetico  -  political 
young  men  that  the  new  cockade  is 
now  to  be  seen ;  it  stares  you  in  the 
face  from  the  head  and  breast  of  al- 
most every  man   you  meet — gray- 
beard,  middle-aged,  or  youngster.    It 
is  generally  from  the  centre  of  the 
cap  or  hat,  and  thus  just  upon  the 
forehead,  that   it  glares  upon  yon, 
like  the  dark,  red,  Reaming  eye  of  a 
new  race  of  Cyclops:  ^most  every 
male  individual  looks  like  a  political 
Polyphemus.     The  soldiers  are,  one 
and  all,  adorned  with  two  cockades, 
the  one  of  the  colours  of  the  individual 
country  they  serve,  the  other  of  those 
of  Imperial  United  Germany.    They 
have  thus  two  staring,  distorted,  and 
unmatched  eyes,  one  over  the  other, 
in  the  centre  of  their  foreheads.  With 
their  two  eyes  they  onghi,  one  would 
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Bupposc,  to  see  farther  in  the  mist  of 
the  political  Btorra  than  other  people. 
Hie    militai}*,    however*    inflaenccd 
perhaps    by    the    example  of  their 
aristocratic  joung;  officer.^,  have  shown 
themsch-cs,  gecerally  ppeakmg,  and 
markedly  bo  in  Tnissia,   where  the 
rcvolntionarr  movement  has  been  the 
most  decidocit  recalcitrant  towards  the 
ao-called  progress  of  the  day*   anti- 
popBlar  in  their  sympathies,  attached 
only    to    the    king    and    individual 
countiy  they  serve*  diadaioful  of  the 
new  central  power,  the  authority  of 
which  they  do  not  and  will  not  com* 
rehend*  and  of  its  representatives, 
horn  they  regard  as  a  herd  of  in- 
>lent   irhivatztr^    or    chatterers — in 
fact,  anti-revolationarj%   or,  as  it  is 
Sailed  In  the  pet  political  phrases  of 
;ho  day*   which  the  Germans  have, 
'now   more  than  ever,  shown  them* 
lives  30  foolishly  ea*;er  to  borrow  of 
he  French — retrograd  and  reactiomir. 
This  position  of  the  military,  which 
appears,  gencratly  speaking,  to  be  the 
same  all  over  the  conotry,  is*  to  say 
the  best,  a  very  tickUsh  and  equivoc.il 
ne,  and  promises  but  little  for  the 
tare  internal  peace  of  United  Ger- 
any.    Ortlei's,  however*  have  been 
ven  hy  snch  authorities  as  still  are, 
-and  in  the  first  instance  by  weak* 
mcertflln*  vacillating,  and  now  disap- 
pointed rrussia* — that   the   military 
phould  do  their  homage  to  the  ideas 
if  the  day*  by  wearing  the  imperial 
cockade,  if  not  in  lieu  of,  at  all  events 
In  addition  to,  that  which  they  had 
lieretoforo  consideretl  as  their  national 
symbol:  and  the  double  Polyphemus 
tye  of  tl»c  soldier  is  one  of  the  most 
iufc  and  startling  evidenced  of  the 
ady  and  contending  spirit  of  the^ 
I*  that  meet  the  eye  of  the  tourist 
Germany  of  to* day.     Even  more 
than  the  students — who  are  still,  how- 
ver,  sufficiently  remarkable  both  in 
costnme  and  manner  in  these  days  of 
nrestricted  movement  and  opinion — 
you  will  find  a  rertaln  set  of  men* 
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cockade,  or  band,  or  button -hole 
decoration.  These  are  the  Jews. 
They  are  positively  lavish  in  their 
display  of  ribbon.  Ever  since  the 
revolution  has  begun  its  dubious  and 
nnsteady  course  throughout  Germany, 
it  haa  been,  invariably  and  every- 
where, the  Jews  who  have  displayed 
the  strongest  revolutionary  aphrit,  'the 
most  decided  republican  tendencies, 
the  most  acrimonious  hatred  against 
the  **  powers  that  be/*  and  the  moat 
virulent  efforts  towards  the  subversion 
of  the  existing  state  of  things.  What 
may  have  been  the  cause  of  the  out- 
burst of  this  spirit  Ln  an  essentiaUy  trad- 
ing and  money- get  ting  people*  whose 
commercial  advantages*  in  whatever 
branch  they  may  He,  must  Iks  so  com- 
pletely compromisedi  if  not  altogether 
mined,  by  revolutionar}-  movements 
and  their  consequences*  it  would  be 
difHcnU  in  a  superficial  sketch  to  say : 
it  may  be  conjectured  to  have  arisen 
simply  from  a  spirit  of  revenge  against 
the  exclusive  upper  classes  of  Ger- 
many* who  have  so  long  treated 
their  sect,  proud  of  ita  wealth, 
and  seeking  influence  from  its  power, 
with  cutting  repubion  and  contempt. 
The  fact,  however,  is  as  stated ;  the 
most  active  revolutionary  spirits  en- 
gaged in  the  task  of  pulling  down  and 
destroying,  as  far  as  was  possible, 
have  been  everv*  where  the  Jewa ;  the 
avowed  republicans  may  chiefly  bo 
found  among  men  of  their  persuasion  ; 
the  clamour,  the  attack,  and  the 
denunciation^  chiefly  still  proceed 
from  Jewish  mouths  and  Jewish  pens* 
Those  who  now  march  forward*  then, 
the  most  boldly*  band  in  hand  in 
strange  conjunction*  along  the  pre- 
cipitous path  of  revolutionary  move- 
ment, are  the  students  and  the  Jewa. 
If  yon  unwisely  allow  one  of  the  latter 
to  lay  hold  of  an  unlucky  button  of 
yourVoat  In  a  steamboat*  he  will  be 
sure  to  endeavour,  with  his  peculiar 
twang*  to  insiuuate  into  yon  all  the 
wildest  ulira- revolutionary*  doctrines: 
the  former  will  keep  more  apart  from 
you,  and  herd  in  knots;  but,  when 
they  gel  -  '  n^tead  of  vapouring 
vague,    t  ftsible,    m-dmrnt 
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most  ostenUtiotis  parade  of  tbo  na- 
tional cockades  that  flash  across  our 
ejesxght. 

The  fate  of  this  cockade  lias  been  a 
very  strange  onr*,  by  tbe  way,  in  latter 
yoars.  The  rcd^  black,  and  gold  com- 
bination was  long  formally  proscribed 
in  aniversities,  as  deleterious  and 
diingcrous,  and  typical  of  the  forbidden 
Burscheiigchaften :  it  was  woni  onlj*" 
in  secret  and  by  stealth,  by  recalcitrant 
would-be  revolutionary  students.  All 
on  a  sudden  it  has  been  raised  on 
high  in  flag  and  banner,  waving  not 
only  in  revolntioaary  procession,  but 
from  palace  walls,  and  tops  of  public 
bniklings.  The  cockade  has  not  only 
been  authorised,  bnt  enjoined;  and  in 
a  late  reactionary  raovemont  in  Berlin, 
— when,  OQt  of  jealousy  and  apite  to- 
wards  a  central  powert  that  had 
chosen  its  executive  head  from  south 
crn  and  not  northern  Germany,  a 
considerable  public  feeling  was  ex- 
hibited against  the  imperial  national 
dug,  and  in  favour  of  the  Prussian 
colours  exclusively — the  government, 
or  rather  the  king  himself,  was 
obliged^  for  fear  of  an  outbreak  of  the 
students^  to  command  the  resumption 
of  those  colours  in  flag  and  cockade, 
which,  but  a  little  while  ago,  he  him- 
self had  proscribed.  The  pride  of  the 
young  soi-disant  heroes  at  being 
openly  able  to  parade  that  symbol 
which  they  cherished  only  hej'otofore 
ns  fancied  conspirators,  may  bo  easily 
conceived :  and,  now  the^o  boy-men 
find  that  they  can  dictate  to  the 
princes  of  the  earth,  not  only  upon  the 
matter  of  flags  and  cockades,  bnt 
upon  matters  of  far  gi^aver  note, 
there  is  no  knowing  to  what  height 
of  presumption  this  pride  may  not 
still  further  lead  them. 

Tf,  now,  we  look  around  ns  to  note 
the  general  physiognomy  of  the  people, 
we  shall  find  many  other  little  traits, 
that  mark  these  revolutionary  times 
in  Germany.  The  common  people* 
more  03pccially  upon  the  Rhine,  and 
in  many  parts  of  the  duchy  of  Baden — 
the  common  people,  formerly  so  smil- 
ing, 80  ready,  so  civil,  perhaps  only 
too  ob^equioos  in  their  signs  of  respect, 
have  grown  insolent  and  rude :  ask  them 
a  qnootion,  and  they  will  scarely  deign 
to  b('Stow  upon  yon  an  answer:  in 
many  instances  they  will  shrug  their 
shoulders,  laugh  in  your  fac^,  and  then 


turn  their  back  upon  you.  On  iltfli 
contrary  the  public  officials,  the  gOi 
V em  meat  beafnten^  have  consideraBl^ 
lowered  that  arrogance  of  tone  fof 
which  they  formerly  possessed  a  nofi 
unmerited  evil  repute,  and  will  an- 
swer your  inquiries  witli  civil  wordSi 
and  smiling  faces.  Such,  howevei\  is 
the  natural  see-saw  movement  ol 
nianuei^  in  revolutionary  times,  in  tbd 
lower  and  lower-middle  classes ;  and 
as  far  as  rcgaids  the  latter  effect  of 
revolutionary  movement,  no  tourist 
in  Germany  will  be  disposed  to  com- 
plain of  the  change. 

0?er  the  middle  and  upper  claascSg 
at  the  same  time,  there  has  fallen  a 
very  visible  gloom.  That  uncertaiutjr 
of  the  future,  which  is  proverbialljr 
far  more  difficult  for  moral  strong  til 
to  bear  than  any  certain  evil,  has  had 
the  ver}^  evident  effect,  to  the  least 
obaervant  eye,  of  depressing  the  spirits 
of  **  all  manner  of  men."  The  Ac^/m 
appears  to  exist  only  in  the  theoreti- 
cal fancies  of  the  excited  liberal  poU-« 
tician,  —  the  entfimiasm  only  in  tho 
wild  di-oarasof  the  declaiming  studcnt. 
The  prevailing  impression  is  one  of 
all  the  dulness  of  doubt  and  the  stupoi 
of  apprehension.  Talk  to  people  ol 
the  state  of  the  country,  and  they  will 
either  shake  their  heads  with  a  grunt, 
or  openly  express  their  fears  about  tlwi 
future :  and  those  fears  are  none  the 
less  active  Ix^causc  they  are  so  vagua 
— none  the  less  depreiisiDg  becausf 
they  wear  the  mysterious,  visionary- 
and  consequently  awful  fonn  whicls 
the  dim  distance  of  complete  uuctr- 
tainty  imparts. 

Another  change,  again,  in  the  maii- 
nci*s  of  the  licoiihi',  is  in  the  politicising 
f^pirit,  so  uncongenial  in  times  gone 
by  to  the  Germans,  which,  in  most 
great  towns,  seems  now  to  have  sa 
completely  absorbed  them.  It  la  to 
be  foHud  not  only  in  the  low  club3| 
and  in  the  insensate  pothouse  de- 
bates, but  in  the  eagerness  to  crowd 
round  the  vcvolutionaiy  addressea, 
which  ai*e  posted  by  ultra- liberals  ai 
street  corners,  in  the  anxiety  to  read 
the  last  revolutionary  disquisition  ol 
the  new  radical  j on nial,  in  all  its  glory 
of  large  sheet  and  full  colunHH,  which 
has  taken  the  place  of  the  innoceul 
and  patriarchal  little  VuJks  blaH,  that 
was  before  the  study  and  delight  of  the 
humble  burgher;  and  in  the  malv 
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110  enjojiut  nt  with  wbicU  tlie  poUti- 

I'll  i'op 

ut  \h  at  I 

AM  ii  Ic  gigus  and 

ehatt  v^  oftlje  tour- 

Jat   II  ^  1  tlicr  tbau  llic 

Ctinfiiies  ot  the  lihinu,  uud  the  old  city 
r  ColojLjne.  Tbcro  at  oma  U  that 
epre^pjuy  vi&iUU?  to  wbioU  ulluision 
a3  already  bcea  made.  It  i^s 
vUiiblc  in  the  aspect  of  the  fallen  hiUf- 
ined  shopkeeper,  of  the  di^sconsolate 
ik^icr  of  the  hoteJ,  aud^  above  all, 
if  the  anxious  labourer  upon  (li^  pro* 
!8S  of  that  mi^dity  work,  llio  com- 
jtitioo  of  which  evil  times  seem  flpiiii 
ider  an  imposfciblc  task— the  Co- 
talhedi'iil,  Fuuds  for  the  fur- 
y,..  ...  nf  the  iy:reiit  utidertakiug 
to  full ;  and  ihe^e  are 
...  ^^(ik  Ibeiu  from  the  inu* 
either  of  atatea  oi'  private 
'uliirtlh  The  Bamueistrry  who  has 
peii  Nir  part  of  a  life  upon 

e  ^^  I  ask  of  working  out  the 

completion  of  tliis  miracle  of  GotUie 
art, — whose  whole  soul  ha«  been  con- 
centrated upon  this  one  object — the 
breath  of  ivboae  very  existence  seems 
to  depend  upon  the  ^owth  of  this 
foster- ehiJd  of  hig  fancy,  for  which 
ftlone  he  has  lived, — now  shaken  hlB 
head,  like  the  consumptive  man  whoic 
preecntimentd  tell  him  thai  biti  last 
lioiir  ii  tii^h,  ajid  who  desjiairs  of 
escaplDg  hid  doom.  The  revolntioQ- 
try  wind  baa  blown  like  the  plague- 
blast  over  the  laud :  he  feels  that  his 
and  must  s*>on  fall  powerless  before 
neglect,  or  even  ill-will  of  the 
vbarn  ige  (d  revolutioniiry  11- 
aod  th«t  he  luust  disperse 
thai  band  of  arthit*workmou 
be  baa  Cufaioodd  and  edn- 
to  tbe  noble  work,  and  whom,  in 
cooni^leneaa  of  arli^Uc  intelU- 
nce^  none  perbapa,  in  future  years, 
be  able  aimin  to  collect  tutfciher. 
Tbeoacbedral,1i0wever,  hm  proceeded 
to  a  cvrtain  poiiit«  at  which  tho  whole 
interior  may  bo  ei) closed  ;  ainl  there, 
in  all  probal)illty,  the  progreas  of  the 
1  '  •!!  bfi  cbe^^'kedfor  the  prcj^ent, 
-cratiun  of  the  new  part  of 
litp'  v'utiiiing,  iu  thii  «tnt<%  has  already 
taken  plac^  ;  but,  t-ven  in  then©  Ci're- 
oiiles,    r*  ■'     — ilritbnarv    mrMlrrn 


Spirit  of  ( 

rt  it« 


ui  not  furgottenfo 

iivt^ :  the   deputation 
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aent  to  them  by  the  Prat»j^ian  Assembly 
refused  to  joixj  to  iteelf  u  Catholic 
ecclef^iaatic ;  and  yet  it  wan  »eriati&ly 
pn4K)sed  at  the  same  time,  by  the 
anil  n  |*L'  rij  of  tb  e  ce  re  n»on  i  a  1  pi  'vfjramme^ 
that  the  monaivha  who  v^i  n  rxtucted 
to  be  prcHcut  npt>n  the  o'  uld 

mount  upon  the  roof  of  1 1  *»!, 

and  tiiere  take  auonlh  to  preserve  the 
nuily  of  Germany,  which  oath  was  to 
be  blessed  and  ratititd  by  the  Pope, 
who  waj3  to  be  invited  to  exMXie  over 
to  Cologne  for  the  purpose.  The  Pope 
ha^  had  other  deed^^  and  other  revolu- 
tionary tendencies  to  XAm^  or  to  bau 
In  hL^  own  domiuiuns  ;  bnt  this  little 
trait,  culled  from  the  fii'st  prMjrnmmc 
of  the  consecration  of  the  Cologne 
cathedral,  may  be  taken,  at  the  same 
tune,  aa  a  elight  i^pecimen  of  the  wild 
poetico-[iobtical  freaks  of  theoretically 
revolutionipiug  Germany* 

Let  Ui  wend  our  way  a  lit  lie  fartbw. 
Without  atlen>ptlu^f  to  take  siny  pre- 
cise iiurvey  oi  Prussia  mid  Auatrian, 
the  continued  fermenting  and  agitated 
state  of  which  countries  Ia  the  topic  of 
every -day  newspaper  notice,  and  con- 
ttequently  \vithoiit  venturing  upon  any 
de»cription  of  tlio  poi^ooug  and  uloeT- 
atiug  t^ores  (outiunally  breaking  out 
npon  the  face  of  the  fair  and  once 
healthy  cities  of  BeHin  and  Vienna, 
the   ignorant    t  f  the   parlia- 

mentury  mef  Ti  bled  in  them, 

the  noisy  fernji/iituUun  of  tlie  ultra- 
revolutionary  and  repnblicau  clubB, 
the  symbolical  bnt  d anger oua  demon- 
Btration^  of  hot*  headed  students  and 
other  unripe  and  unquio?  :■■•'•  the 
continual  struggle  and  v\.  ut8 

accut^iug  each  other    n  of 

utterly  subversive  or  co  lu- 

tionary  and    t*  litinnm  ;<■«, 

and  the  constv :  ri 

of  fresh  couvn!  i  iiii 

to  trade,  and  ♦  >  v  to  thit  wcii- 

beingof  the  coin  ■  ■irre — without, 

then,  painting  to  ourKelves  a  well- 
known  and  notorious  [picture,  let  tis 
CUtf  t  our  eyes  over  the  outward  aspect 
of  some  of  the  smaUer  state«. 

Nothing,  in  the  firM  place,  can  be 
Dlt^ro  unrauy  and  diMjiiietin^'  rhnn  the 
app-  ;  f   the   Dm «  "     Irn, 

In  :^,     ultra  I  try 
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teacher  and  scholar,  so  as  to  render 
the  university  a  seat  of  learning  of  any 
other  kind  than  that  of  subversive 
principles.  In  this  part  of  Germany 
the  revolutionary  fermentation  appears 
far  more  active,  and  is  far  more  visible 
in  the  manner,  attitude,  and  language 
of  the  lower  classes,  than  even  in  those 
hotbeds  of  revolutionary  movement, 
Austria  and  Prussia.  To  this  state  of 
things  the  con£nity  with  agitated 
France,  and  consequently  a  more 
active  affinity  with  its  ideas,  caught 
like  a  fever  from  a  next-door  neigh- 
bour's house,  the  agency  of  the  emis- 
saries from  the  ultra -republican  Fari- 
fiian  clubs,  who  find  an  easier  access 
across  the  firontiers — ^not  without  the 
cognisance,  and,  it  would  now  seem, 
as  was  long  suspected,  with  the  aid 
also  of  certain  influential  members  of 
the  Provisional  Crovemment  of  France 
— and  the /act  also  that  the  unhappy 
duchy  has  been,  if  not  the  native 
country,  at  least  the  scene  of  action  of 
the  republican  insurgents  Hecker  and 
Strove — have  all  combined  to  contri- 
bute. It  is  impossible  to  enter  the 
duchy  and  converse  with  the  peasant 
population,  formerly  and  proverbially 
so  peacefully  disposed  in  patriarchal 
Germany,  without  finding  the  poison 
of  these  various  influences  gathering 
and  festering  in  all  their  ideas,  words, 
and  actions.  The  prostration  of  spi- 
rit, generally  speaking,  among  the 
middle  and  trading  classes,  the  dis- 
conragement,  the  uncertain  fear,  are 
even  still  more  apparent  here  than  on 
the  lower  Bhine ;  and  the  gloom  ap- 
pears tlie  greater,  from  all  we  see  and 
hear,  the  higher  we  mount  upon  the 
fiocial  ladder.  The  proud  and  exclu- 
sive German  nobility,  who  have  so 
long  slept  cradled  in  the  pride  and 
exclusiveness  of  their  courtly  preroga- 
tives and  privileges,  now  waken  to  see 
an  abyss  before  and  behind  them,  a 
precipice  at  every  step.  How  far  they 
may  have  merited  the  terrors  of  utter 
ruin  to  their  fortunes  as  well  as  their 
position,  by  their  long  contemptuous 
exclusion  from  their  intercourse  and 
society  of  all  who  had  not  the  magic 
key  to  secure  admission  to  them, 
in  the  shape  of  the  privileged  particle 
denoting  nobility,  whatever  was  the 
talent  and  the  worth  of  the  despised 
unprivileged — and  to  this  state  of 
things,  even  up  to  the  present  day, 


there  have  been  very  few  exceptions 
at  German  courts,  and  much  less  in 
German  high  society — how  far  they 
have  themselves  prepared  the  way  for 
their  present  position,  by  their  wilful 
blindness  to  the  progress  of  ideas  in  the 
world,  are  not  questions  to  be  discussed 
here.  Their  present  apprehension  and 
consternation  are  very  apparent  in 
every  word  and  actioa,  however  much 
the  younger  generation,  and  especially 
those  of  it  who  may  be  military  men, 
may  bluster  and  talk  big,  and  defy : 
they  fly  away  to  their  country  houses, 
if  they  have  them,  economise,  re- 
trench, and  pinch,  in  preparation  for 
that  change  in  circumstances  and 
position  which  seems  to  be  approach- 
ing them  like  a  spectre.  The  little 
capitals  of  Carlsrnhe  and  Stuttgardt, 
with  their  smallducaland  royal  courts, 
certainly  never  exhibited  any  picture 
of  great  animation  or  bustle  even  in 
their  most  flourishing  times ;  but  the 
gloom  that  now  hangs  over  tttem  Is 
assuredly  very  different  from  the 
peaceful,  although  somewhat  torpid 
quietude  in  which  they  heretofore  re- 
posed :  their  dulness  has  become 
utter  dreariness ;  their  lady-like  old- 
maidish  decent  listlessness  a  sort  of 
melancholy  bordering  upon  despair^ 
Princes  and  people  look  askance 
at  one  another:  people  suffn",  and 
princes  think  right  to  retrench.  The 
theatres  of  these  little  capitals  are 
abont  to  be  closed,  because  they  are 
considered  to  be  too  expensive  popu- 
lar luxuries  in  the  present  state  ct 
things,  and  onerous  appendages 
to  court  charges.  Sovereigns  cat 
down  their  households  and  their  studs ; 
and  queens  shut  themselves  dose  up  in 
then:  summer  residences,  declaring 
themselves  too  poor  to  visit  German 
watering-places,  and  support  the  ex- 
penses of  regal  toilette.  In  Stuttgardt 
these  symptoms  are  all  peculiarly 
visible.  Spite  of  the  long-acquired 
popularity  of  the  King  of  Wurtem- 
berg,  as  a  liberal,  well-judging,  and 
rightly-minded  monarch  towanls  his 
subjects,  the  wind  of  revolution,  that 
has  blown  in  such  heavy  gusts  in  other 
parts  of  Grermany,  has  not  wholly 
spared  that  kingdom ;  and  before  ac- 
complishing the  intention  attributed 
to  him  of  retiring,  in  order  to  avoid 
those  revolutionary  demands  which, 
in  spite  of  his  best  intentions,  be  de- 
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,res  himself  tmable  consclen  ti  o  usly  to 

eet,  tlie  present  king  puts  in  pracilcG 

those  measures  ufretrGncbingecoaomy, 

which  a  lid  to  the  gloom  of  his  capital 

and  tbo  diaconsolato  look  of  the  court- 

ttached  and  commerciiil  portion  of 

sobjects.    It  ia  scarcely  possible, 

wever,  to  suppose  that  the  King  of 
Wurt6mberg  can  seriously  think  of 
abdicating  in  favour  of  a  son  whose 
youthful  actions  have  always  rendered 
iiim  highly  unpopular,  all  the  more  so 
as  be  is  married  to  a  Kussian  arch- 
dnche&9,  whose  birth  inust  render  her 
ie  to   the  liberaU  of  the  day. 

lOtber  cause,  which  contributes  to 

e  meJanchoIy  and  dej;erted  air  of 
these  capitals  of  the  smaller  German 
courts,  is  the  retirement  of  the  am- 
bassadors and  diplomatic  agents  of 
the  other  German  courts,  who,  if  not 
already  recalled  from  their  posts,  will 
probably  shortly  be  so,  to  meet  the 
views  of  German  unity,  which  needs 
but  one  representative  in  common. 
This  unhappy  look  of  the  little  German 
capitab  is  one  of  the  most  melancholy 
signs  of  the  times  in  these  smaller 
elates.  In  Hanover  and  Bruns- 
wick the  apparent  resolution  of  their 
present  rulers,   to  resist  the  power 

the  new  Central  Government  of 
'ould-be  united  Gennany,  occasions 

*tatl on,  uncertainty,  and  fear,  which 
,nke  themselves   as   fully   apparent 

out-ward  symptoms  as  elsewhci-e. 

^varia  alone  appears  to  preserve  an 

ceptional  position.     Bavaria  also 
had  her  revolution,  to  be  sure ; 

t,  strange  to  say,  the  revolution 
was  occasioned  by  the  mano^uvi^s  of 
the  anti-liberal,  or,  in  that  conntry, 
Jesuitical  party,  against  the  liberal 
tenileucies  of  a  wild  woman's  InflneDco 
over  the  mind  of  the  king ;  and,  sm- 
gular  as  was  the  nature  and  cause  of 
this  revolution,  singular  has  remained 
the  situation  of  Bavaria,  quiet,  nn- 
agitated,  and  seemingly  contented,  in 
the  midst  of  the  convulsive  hurly- 
burly  passing  every  where  around  it. 

After  this  cursory  survey  of  the 
outward  aspect  of  a  great  part  of 
Germany,  let  us  torn  our  eyes  to 
Frankfijrr,  the  present  central  point  of 
all  iuKTest  and  attention  ;  for  there 
the  (General  National  Assembly  j 

re  is  to  be  brewe«l,  by  whatever  re- 

or  in  whatever  manner  it  may  be, 

cicd  panacea  for  all  evils,  the 


Union  of  Germany ;  there,  then,  we 
may  probably  best  learn  what  revoln- 
tiooifiing  Germany  would  be  at,  or, 
at  all  events,  best  see  the  means  em- 
ployed to  arrive  at  something  like  a 
consummation.  Let  ns  first  look  at 
the  cooks  at  their  work ;  and  then 
taste  the  nature  of  the  brew,  as  far  as 
their  political  culinary  eft'orts  have 
gone  to  ^*  make  the  medley  slab  and 
good." 

Let  us  enter,  then,  that  plain,  dry, 
and  harsh- looking  circular  building, 
which  is  the  Lutheran  Church  of  St 
Paul;  it  is  there  the  Assembly  holdd 
its  sittings.  The  mtenor  arrangement 
has  been  fashioned  entirely  upon  the 
plan  of  the  French  Chambers.  The 
President's  tribune,  the  lower  tribune 
of  the  orator  before  it,  the  graduoUy 
rising  and  diverging  amphitheatre  of 
seats  for  the  members,  are  all  entirely 
French  in  their  plan.  Completely 
French  also,  and  with  similar  desig- 
nation, is  the  political  shading  of  the 
members  according  to  their  seats ;  the 
Droil^  the  Centre  in  its  variety  of  pro- 
gressing 7tnances^  and  the  Gauche  and 
Extreme  Gauche  have  the  same  signi- 
fication in  the  Germ  an  Asacmbly  aa  in 
the  French.  Nor  doea  the  reseni- 
blance  cease  here  ;  the  constitution  of 
the  Ai^sembly,  in  its  various  elements, 
has  a  strong  affinity  to  that  of  the 
present  French  National  Assembly, 
The  majority  of  the  members  are 
evidently  concentraled  in  the  ditfereiit 
shades  of  the  Centre.  The  old  conser- 
vatives of  the  right  have  but  little 
iutluencc,  eitcept  as  a  mukc-weight 
against  the  ultra-liberals.  The  centre 
consists  chieily  of  the  old  liberals,  and 
opposition  leaders  in  the  dlflferent 
chambers  of  such  of  the  German  states 
as  poe«Q8aed  constitntions  of  one  modi- 
fication or  another — men  who  have 
now,  in  to ni,  in  their  position  towards 
the  ultra-revolutionarj"  spirits,  thai 
tendency  which  may  be  called  liberal 
eousenmtive:  they  are  the  men  of 
progress,  who^in  the  present  hurricano 
of  revolutionary  ideas,  endeavour  to 
guide  the  helm  so  as  to  avoid  the  very 
rocks  they  have  had  so  great  a  hand  in 
raising,  ami  to  restrain  the  very 
waves  which  their  own  bi*eath  has  so 
greatly  contributed  to  lush  into  fury  ! 
They  are  the  UdiUoQ  Barrots,  and 
suchlike  old  liberals  of  Gennany^ 
They  find  that  the  task  before  them  ia 
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one  of  far  ruder  difficulty  than  in  their 
theoretical  fancies  they  had  first  ima- 
gined ;  and  many  of  them  there  maybe, 
who  cannot  bnt  acknowledge  to  them- 
selves, however  little  they  may  be 
inclined  to  acknowledge  it  to  the  world, 
that  the  business  of  a  vast  nation  is 
not  to  be  conducted  by  inexperienced 
heads,  however  talented,  however  well 
they  may  have  conducted  the  business 
of  a  counting-house,  or  taught  theories 
from  a  professor's  chair — ^in  fact,  that 
theory  and  practice  will  not  walk  hand 
in  hand  without  a  long  process  of 
amalgamating  experience.  The  left 
is  occupied  by  the  men  of  revolution- 
aiy  utopics  and  crude  subversive 
opinions  ;  and  in  its  extreme  by  the 
ardent  republicans  and  tribunes  of  the 
people,  whom  the  revolution  has  caused 
to  spring  out  of  the  political  soU  like 
mushrooms.  These  are  the  men  who 
complain,  in  speech  or  in  journal,  that 
the  Assembly  is  wastmg  its  time 
in  vain  vapid  disputations  —  an 
accusation,  by  the  way,  by  no  means 
unfounded — and  yet  themselves,  when 
ever  they  mount  into  the  tribune, 
indulge,  more  than  any  others,  in  decla- 
matory would-be  poetical  phrases, 
"  full  of  sound  and  fury,  signifying 
nothing,**  and  containing  not  one  prac- 
tical idea,  or  feasible  proposal.  They 
seem  to  think  that,  by  ringing  the 
changes  upon  certain  pet  words,  such 
as  "patriotism**  and  "nationality," 
they  have  said  great  things  and  done 
great  deeds  for  the  good  of  the  country; 
and,  as  far  as  such  dap-trap  efforts  to 
gain  popular  applause  go,  they  may 
fairly  be  said  to  obtain  their  ends. 
In  this  again  they  have  a  strong 
"  cousin- german**  resemblance  with 
theFrench  ultras  in  asimilarposition — 
and  no  less  so  in  their  endeavours  to 
overawe  and  browbeat  the  majority  of 
the  Assembly  by  noisy  exclamations, 
and  even  uproarious  riot.  The  Ger- 
man ultras,  however,  have  succeeded, 
to  a  great  extent,  in  a  manoeuvre  in 
which  their  French  brethren  have 
failed,  although  supported  in  it,  at 
first,  by  a  certain  reckless  member 
of  the  Provisional  Government— that 
is  to  say,  in  packing  the  public  gal- 
leries with  acolytes,  said  to  be  paid, 
who,  while  they  applaud  all  ultra- 
revolutionary  speeches  "  to  the  echo," 
endeavour  to  put  down  the  conserva- 
tive  orators  by  tumult,  or  violent 
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hissings,  and  are  of  course  vaunted 
forth  in  the  ultra-liberal  journals  as 
"  the  expression  of  the  will  of  the 
nation.**  Be  it  said,  at  the  same  time, 
enpassant,  that  this  manner  of  applaud- 
ing by  the  clappmg  of  hands,  and 
expressing  disapproval  by  hissing,  has 
been  borrowed  from  a  habit  of  the 
members  of  the  Assembly  themselves, 
which  has  certainly  a  very  unparlia- 
mentary appearance  and  sound  to 
English  eyes  and  ears.  This  use  of 
the  public  galleries,  which,  in  spite  of 
the  regulations  of  the  Assembly,  it 
has  been  found  impossible  altogether 
to  put  down,  has  assuredly  a  certain 
influence  in  overawing  and  intimidat- 
ing some  of  the  meml^rs  of  the  majo- 
rity. Two  causes,  however,  have 
contributed  to  preserve  the  Assembly 
from  utter  anarchy  and  confusion. 
The  first  of  these,  a  negative  one, 
consists  in  the  fact  that  Frankfort  is 
not  a  great  noisy  stirring  capital  of  a 
great  country,  where  a  mob  is  always 
at  hand  to  be  used  as  a  tyrannical 
influence  by  the  leaders  of  the  people, 
and  that  there  are  no  suburbs  filled 
with  a  working  population,  whence, 
as  in  Paris,  an  insurgent  army  may  be 
suddenly  recruited  to  work  mischief, 
when  it  may  have  no  other  work  to  do. 
The  second,  a  direct  and  active  one, 
arises  from  the  personality  of  the 
President  of  the  Assembly ;  and  cer- 
tainly it  is  in  the  personal  qualities 
and  physical  advantages  of  the  Herr 
von  Gagem,  as  much  as  in  his  position, 
and  from  the  esteem  in  which  he  is 
held,  that  his  power  to  dominate,  con- 
trol, and  will  to  order,  very  greatly 
consists. 

The  President  Gagem,  long  known  as 
the  most  talented  and  leading  opposi- 
tion member  of  the  Darmstadt  Cham- 
ber, has  passed  his  life  in  his  energetic 
attempts  to  further  those  constitutional 
liberties,  which  he  would  now  check 
with  powerful  hand,  that  they  may  not 
go  too  far.  Disappointed  and  disgusted 
with  his  fruitless  efforts  to  promote 
what  he  considered  the  interests  of 
his  country,  the  Herr  von  Gagem  had 
retired,  for  some  time  past,  into  pri- 
vate life,  when,  upon  the  bi-ea^g  forth 
of  the  revolutionary  storm,  he  was 
called  upon  by  his  prince  to  take  the 
helm  of  affairs,  and,  as  minister,  to 
steer  the  bark  along  the  current  by 
which  he  might  avoid  the  Scylla  of 


WhtUwould^ 

dira-dcinocracjas  much  as  the  Cba- 
rof  reftiBtance  t'^  *^'"  ------^  ^^^ 

.  lu  tills  new 
edupontliefiUt.>" ."  —   ........ 

voVld  \  and  he  h&i  ODly  retired  trora 
pijsL  UH,  lie  haB  since  re  fused  to 
\j\  H  minister  of  the  new 

Lvc  power  of  all  Ger- 
Dany,  in  urder  to  mauitaiti  the  posl- 
to  which  he  wm  raided  by  accla- 
,  as  tlie  controUing  head  of  that 
ftbly  which  wa^  to  decide  the 
|<?8tmioj»  of  the  country,  and  from  the 
Drmciis  of  which  he  himself  bad 
budly  hoped  to  see  emanate  the  wel- 
re  of  united  Germany. 
Tali  and  stout,  with  a  faco  which 
a  deckion  and  firinne&s  of 
r,  much  aided  hy  a  pair  of 
\  broad  black  brows,  Hcrr  von 
has,  at  the  uame  time,  a  bold 
ity  of  manner  and  gesture,  which 
calcuhited  to  rule  an  Assem- 
bly, and  a  powerful  voice,  which 
9WS  bow  to  make  itself  Ijeard  in  a 
I :  a  ready  and  sim] '  >  e, 

I  ft  dear  good  sense,  w  -ns 

upon  Umi  right  point  at  the  right 
moment,  are  combined  with  these 
Jkdvanti^d  of  eiLtarior  appearance  ; 
and  as  he  risen,  in  cases  of  emergency, 
"■  play  a  %igour  of  energy,  rather 
kibat  system  of  conciliation  so 
fVted  in  France,  and  so  imprac- 
liloUbt  all  the  claj^hing  party 
I  of  a  revoluiiouary  Assembly, 
Bhoms  himaelf  to  be  the  man  of 
momeut,  and  of  the  place.  He 
m^  be  said  to  be  the  saviour  of  the 
^  Ein  National  Assembly,  ioas- 
luch  as  bis  p^sooal  influence  may  be 
[idered  to  have  rescued  it  from 
late  of  anarchy  and  confusion 
I  now  disgraces  the  French  cham- 
nd  into  which  the  German 
_  ttbly,  with  its  conflicting  de- 
its,  and  its  still  greater  inexpe- 
ence,  seemed  at  tirst  about  to  falL 
tt  is,  the  Germau  Naiioual 
ftbly  can  by  no  moans  bo  looked 
as  a  model  of  parliamentary 
der:  it  b  still  nulny,  ill- regulated, 
\iiT      '  muveoieiita.    It 

•  the  anom  ttme, 


(for    SiJU..,,...     ;.,,.,,....;     „..., 

yot  pruduGisd  bat  Uttle  striking 


talent,)— along  with  those  young, 
>"i"!it,  and  energetic  men  who,  the 
i  irators  and  insui^geiKti  of  a  few 
...  .11I18  ago,  have  gone  over  to  the 
liberal  comservative  majority,  and  tho 
people's  orators,  who  aim  at  bdng 
the  O'Connclls  of  Germany,  as  their 
phraseology  goefi,  and  who,  in  spite 
of  the  impriictieable  nature  of  their 
tenets,  and  the  freqnently  vapid  nature 
of  their  declamation,  have  a  certain 
rude  ready  eloquence^  that  strives  to 
be  poetical  —  there  are  also  a  few 
practised  stat&^mcn,  a  few  wary  old 
men  of  action,  and  several  well-known 
authors  and  poets,  such  a^  old  Uhland, 
whose  democratic  ardour  stUt  keepa 
him  npon  the  benches  of  the  left,  and 
the  Count  Auersperg,  well  known 
under  the  name  of  Anastatius  Gruo, 
whom  disappointments  in  ''^  '^^'^'fion 
in  society  are  supposed  lvo 

driven  into  the  ultra-dem  _  .  _ :  .  .  ,!iks. 
Bat  there  ieeods  to  be  an  utter  want 
of  purpose  in  most  of  ti>G  B^icccbes 
which  emanate  from  the  lips  of  theac 
men  of  talent.  Proverbially  vague 
in  their  philosophical  theories,  even 
when  they  make  mo^  pretensions  to 
clearness,  the  Germans  show  them* 
SQlvm  still  more  so  in  then-  political 
views*  The  speeches  not  only  of  the 
ultra- liberals,  but  of  the  would-be 
■tateaattm  of  the  centre,  appear 
iMsre  emf  liidcofl  of  **  words,  words, 
words,"  without  any  tangible  argu- 
ment or  practical  prctposal :  it  is  raroly 
that  it  is  possible  to  sift  from  the 
readiJy  flowing,  bttt  generally  most 
nmddy  stream,  a  sana  of  gold,  that 
may  be  osed  as  one  of  sterling  wocdi 
in  the  orown  of  unity  whicJi  the  hauls 
of  the  Assembly  would  be  forging. 
In  all  that  emanates  from  the  Aasom- 
bly,  either  in  debate  or  in  decree, 
there  is  generally  a  lammtable  wmii 
of  correctly  defined  purpose:  and,  in 
fiwt,  to  return  to  the  pint  from  which 
we  have  started,  it  is  as  ditlicult  to 
discover  from  the  vegnc,  wavering, 
boggling  proceedings  of  the  Assembly, 
as  from  any  other  qnartcr,  or  from 
any  other  1  1  ucisdy  what 

rerolotMHii  would  be  at* 

V-  t-  ^Lf  prusi-iu  tiiur',  iike  the  Pro- 
•  oremment  of  Fmuoe,  it  has 

.,..,v...^  »..  ,...1..     'vrticrati- 

way,  as 

,.,..,  ,.,   ,,,..,,  jrtinitive 

u  of  Germany.    Xho  only 
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definite  step  it  has  yet  taken  towards 
that  vagae  desideratum^  a  ^^  United 
Gei-many,''  has  been  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Provisional  Execntive 
Head,  and  of  a  cabinet  of  ministers 
at  its  direction. 

Except  in  as  far  as  regards  the 
jealousy  of  Pmssia,  disappointed  in 
its  hopes  of  itself  giving  the  head  to 
the  Imperial  government,  and  in- 
clined in  consequence  to  quarrel  with 
the  dictates  of  that  central  power, 
for  which  it  clamoured,  and  which 
it  at  least  accepted  not  ungradonsly, 
as  long  as  it  thought,  with  true  Prus- 
sian conceit,  that  the  head  must 
necessarily  emanate  firom  itself— a 
jealousy  to  which  reference  will  be 
made  further  on — ^the  choice  of  the 
Austrian  Archduke  John,  as  Adminis- 
trator or  Protector  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  United  Germany,  whatever 
his  charge  may  be  called,  (for  the 
German  term  "  Reichs  Verweser*' 
expresses  in  itself  both  these  attribu- 
tive designations,)  cannot  be  looked 
npon  as  one  of  any  political  weight. 
As  a  prince,  enjoying  for  many  years 
past  a  certain  popiilarity,  more  per* 
haps  from  a  feeling  of  oppoaition, 
because  he  was  considered  as  living 
upon  ill  terms  with  the  Imperial  court 
of  Austria,  than  from  any  personal 
attachment  to  himself,  the  Ardidnke 
John  may  be  considered  to  be  well 
selected  as  a  popular  and  generally 
accepted  head  of  Germany:  whether 
he  possesses  either  the  tident  or  tiie 
energy  to  fill  so  strange  and  awfully 
responsible  a  post  in  the  present  dis- 
turbed state  of  Germany  is  another 
question,  which  only  those  who  have 
known  him  in  the  retirement  of  private 
life  can  answer.  The  political  writer 
who  designated  him  as  the  Duke  of 
Sussex  of  Austria,  made  a  happy  hit 
in  thus  classifying  him.  The  Arch- 
duke John  has  rendered  himself  popu- 
lar by  his  patronage  and  furtherance 
of  scientific  institutions :  but  he  has 
been  too  little  known,  otberwiae  than 
as  the  discarded  and  disgraced  of  the 
Imperial  family,  to  be  called  in  any 
way  "  the  man  of  the  people."  The 
marriage,  which  was  the  cause  of 
his  disgrace,  was  thus,  like?rise, 
the  cause  of  his  popularity,  such  as  it 
was :  the  union  of  an  Imperial  prince 
with  a  girl  of  comparatively  humble 
birth— a  nni(m  alx>at  the  origin  of 


which  so  many  absurdly  fabulous 
tales  have  been  told — flattered  the 
instincts  of  the  middle  and  lower 
classes.  The  Archduchess,  however, 
who  now  finds  herself  elevated  still 
more,  to  a  pinnacle  to  which  her 
wildest  dreams  could  scarcely  have 
led  her,  and  who  is  now  fiattered, 
caressed,  and  done  homage  to,  as  she 
was  before  set  aside,  is  said  to  reveal 
nothing  of  any  humble  origin,  and  to 
be  as  lady-like  as  sensible  in  manner. 
Upon  the  whole,  then,  it  is  not  in  the 
wholly  provisional  and  most  unstable 
appointment  of  the  Archduke  John  as 
"  Eeichs  Verweser"  that  we  shall  find 
any  solution  to  the  inquiry  as  to  the 
more  certain  revolutionary  tendencies 
of  Germany. 

Assuredly  more  ought  to  be  gathered 
firom  the  appointment  of  the  new 
central  cabinet,  and  more  especially 
of  its  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  and 
leading  member.  Prince  Leiningen: 
and  naturally  we  look  to  the  recent 
manifesto  of  the  prince  as  a  document 
from  which  we  may  best  leam  ^*what 
revolntionismg  Germany  would  be  at." 
Sensible  and  clear,  or  at  all  events  as 
little  confused  as  is  possible  in  the  pre- 
sent confused  state  of  all  theories,  plans, 
and  reasonings  in  Germany,  the  mani- 
festo, in  doing  no  more  than  pointing 
ont  two  methods  towards  efifecting  the 
reconstruction  of  Germany,  leaves 
every  thing  as  regards  the  future  in  as 
vague  and  uncertain  a  state  as  before. 
It  only  states  a  dilemma— it  does  not 
attempt  to  resolve  it.  It  puts  Ger- 
many in  a  deft  sti(&,  or  rather,  at  the 
division  of  two  paths,  the  greater  merit 
orpracticabUityofeitherofwhichitdoes 
not  attempt  to  show  very  decisively, 
by  its  concluding  w(Mrds,  ^^  Eniweder^ 
Oder  I  choose !  "  In  fact,  it  does  no 
more  than  ask  with  ourselves,  *^  What 
would  revolutionising  Germany  be 
at?" 

It  may  be  surmised,  certainly,  from 
the  manifesto  of  Prince  Leiningen, 
that  he  himself  is  really  inclined  to- 
wards the  going  forward  in  the  nncer- 
tam  course  of  ddng  $omet}ting  towards 
the  effectuation  of  the  desired  union, 
although  he  by  no  means  pretends  to 
recommend  how  this  is  to  be  done. 
He  seems — and  his  acceptation  of 
office  would  in  itself  appear  to  con- 
firm the  fact— a  partisan  of  what  he 
defines  somewhat  confusedly  as  ^*aa 
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of  all  the  component     cnt  State  Assemblies  to  occupy  tliem- 


acttial  union 

parts  of  the  whole^  in  sncb  a  manner 
m  to  avert  the  posaibility  of  any  dis- 
pnte between  the  whole  and  the  parts;'* 
for  he  adds^  "  If  any  other  coarse  bo 
pnrsncd)  not  singleness  or  unity,  bnt 
discord  and  soparation  will  bo  esta- 
blished/' But  in  the  alternative  which 
he  places  before  Germany^  of  either 
returniDg  to  the  past,  or  of  realising 
the  uncertain  and  as  yet  undefined  de- 
sideratum of  a  great  union  for  the 
future,  it  would  seem,  whatever  be  the 
prince's  own  meaning,  or  whatever 
may  be  supposed  to  be  the  means  used 
by  the  Assembly  to  produce  a  united 
whoIe»  that  ho  only  places  befoi^e  it  at 
the  same  time  the  alternative  of  a  civil 
wai%  at  which  he  himself  hints,  or  a 
republican  constitution,  which  must 
appear  to  be  the  result  of  the  progress 
in  its  present  sense,  of  revolutionising 
fiermany. 

When  we  hear  that  "to  retrograde 
to  a  confederation  of  states,  or  to  cs* 
tablish  a  weak  federal  state,  by  a 
powerfully  impressed  independence  of 
the  individual  states,  wontd  only  be  to 
create  a  mournful  period  of  transition 
to  fresh  catastrophes  aud  new  revolu- 
tions;'* that  from  such  a  course  of 
proceeding  would  result  the  danger 
*^^of  harbouring  in  Germany  revolu- 
tionary movements,  or  perchance  civil 
war,  for  a  series  of  years ;"  that  the 
nation  would  arrive  at  *'  the  most  un- 
ci :>ira  bio  consummation  of  rendering 
iti^etf  ridiculous  for  ever  by  trumpeting 
to  the  worhl  German  unity  and  Ger- 
man power,  and  presenting  in  reality 
a  epcctacle  the  very  reverse'' — when 
ive  hear  that  '*  no  dynaistic  interests 
can  be  taken  into  consideration  if  the 
—nation  wills  unity/'  that ''  to  construct 
^^new  cmpin\  and  at  the  same  time  to 
^Benntt  an  or^'anlsation  tending  to  an 
^Hli'vitable  contest  for  the  supremo 
^BOvereignty  between  the  individual 
Stftt66|  would  bo  to  sow  disunion  in- 
BtlMd  of  unity,  to  create  weakness  in- 
9lead  of  power;"  aud  that,  conae* 
quODtly,  **  th«*  imp**rt:i?  power  most, 
in  II  i!"  If  the  80VC- 

'  lies,  abolish 

"irln^indi- 
ni'l  ./ii'..'nl,  and 
r.uc  II   lu   as  own  hande,  ap* 
to  to  Itself  the  imconditional 
1  of  the  national  furces,  and  not 
allow  governments  or  their  constitu- 


Felves  with  afTaira  appertaining  to  the 
National  Assembly  alone,  since  a  per- 
fectly established  centra!  state,  la 
which  other  perfectly  established  states 
are  encased,  would  be  virtually  a  mon- 
strosity,"—  when  we  hear  all  these 
things,  and  weigh  the  tendency  of  their 
views,  we  can  see  in  them  no  other 
result  than  the  abasement  of  the  in- 
dividual sovereigns,  an  absorption 
of  their  power,  which  would  leave 
them  no  more  than  useless  and  ridicu- 
lous puppets,  and,  consequently,  their 
inevitable  overthrow  in  the  course  of 
time,  and  the  establishment  of  repub- 
lican institutions,  whatever  the  name 
given  to  the  new  form  of  repabUc, 
whatever  the  title  bestowed  upon 
its  head,  be  it  even  Emperor,  or  Rctchjs 
Verwcser,  Rcgeut,  Protector,  Adrainlfl- 
trator^  or  President. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  wo  are 
told — although  '^ jealousies  between 
individual  states,  and  reviliugs  of  the 
northern  by  the  southern  parts  of  the 
empire"  are  stigmatised  as  '*  criminal 
absurdities'*— that,  **  if  the  many  col- 
lateral and  coexigteut  interests  are  too 
preponderant  to  be  sacrificed  to  Gor- 
man unity,  if  the  ohl  spirit  of  discord 
and  separation  is  still  too  powerfully 
at  work,  if  the  jealousy  between  race 
and  race,  between  north  and  south,  is 
still  too  strongly  felt,  the  nation  must 
convince  itself  of  the  fact,  and  return 
to  the  old  federal  systenv/'  already 
hinted  at  as  impoMihle  without  fresh 
revolutions  or  long  civil  wars;  and 
when  we  know,  at  the  same  time,  that 
these  jealousies  between  state  and 
state  not  only  do  exist,  bnt  continue 
to  increase  and  ferment  gtil!  more  in 
the  present  state  of  things, — that  in 
fact,  the  *>ld  spirit  of  discord  and  ee- 
paration  is  still  more  powerfully  jit 
work  than  ever, — what  can  we  look 
forward  to?  Only  the  other  alternative 
to  which  we  have  alluded— those  civil 
irars  which  the  manifesto  of  Prince 
Leiningen  itpelf  hints  at  so  cauti<->usly. 

Since,  from  the  very  first  commence- 
ment of  the  revolution  in  Germany,  the 
jealous  spirit  between  the  n<trthem 
and  southern  states  broke  out  in  a  de- 
cided form,  H  hai?  only  increased  in- 
stead of  tlli  '  When  the  va* 
dilating  bn  :^  King  of  Prua- 
i^la,  desirous  (  j  <.  mnng  forward  as  tlie 
**man  of  Germany"  of  the  day,  but 
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**  infirm  of  purpose,"  attempted  to 
direct  the  revolutionary  movement  in 
hUowD  states  by  accepting  the  call  fora 
United  German  Empire,  and  by  placing 
himselft  although  unavofredly,  at  its 
beadf  the  Austrian  Official  Gazette 
immediately  folminated  a  severe, 
damning,  and,  under  the  circum> 
fitaoces,  almost  cruel  manifesto 
agauiBt  the  ambitloos  Pro^sian  mo* 
narcb ;  in  Bavaria,  the  young  men  of 
the  upper  classes  burnt  bis  majesty 
in  effigy  in  the  public  market -place  of 
Munich  ;  at  Stuttgardt,  the  picture  of 
the  ofleudiug  sovcreigu  was  as  public- 
ly  bung  hy  the  neck  to  a  gallows. 
Soatheni  Gennany  was  indigoant  at 
the  thought  that  an  upstart  King  of 
Prussia  should  attempt  to  lead  the 
movement  fur  a  new  ITnited  Empire 
of  Germany,  and  presume  evou  to 
dream  of  being  its  future  emperor. 
But  when,  in  the  course  of  events,  the 
provisional  bead  of  the  newly  consti- 
tuted central  power  was  chosen  by 
the  asaembly  fi^om  among  the  prlnced 
of  Southern  Germany,  it  was  the  turn 
of  Frnssla  to  exhibit  Its  spite  and 
anger :  its  jealousy  was  not  to  be 
concealed.  The  result  of  the  dis- 
appointed ambition  of  Piiissia  was 
exhibited,  as  already  alluded  to,  in  a 
reactionary  feeling  against  that  cen- 
tral power,  which  it  would  have  ac- 
cepted probably  with  acclamation, 
and  been  the  first  to  applaud  and 
support,  bad  it  emanated  from  its  own 
countrj^  The  exhibition  of  this  feel- 
ing Id  some  violent  outbreak  was  so 
much  dreaded  uixkn  the  occasion  of 
the  military  homage  aj)pointed  to 
be  shown  to  the  ItmhA  Verwcscr  tit 
Berlin,  that  tbo  ceremony,  as  is  well 
known,  was  obliged  to  be  counter- 
manded. The  feeling  is  now  still 
contiuuing  to  be  shown  in  a  constant 
exhibition  of  mistrust  on  the  part  of 
Prussia  towards  the  National  Assem- 
bly, and  as  well  as  in  the  counter- 
accusation  of  that  new  and  vaguely 
defined  political  crime  '*  reaction," 
laid  by  the  jounials  of  the  moderate 
party,  as  well  as  by  the  ultra-liberals, 
to  the  charge  of  Prussia,  With  all 
these  conflicting  elements  at  work  be- 
tween the  various  parts  of  Gennany, 
and  again  between  these  various 
parts  and  the  central  power,  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  Assembly,  it  la 
very  difficult  to  look  ekarly  as  yet 


towanis  any  possible  constitution  o| 
that  unity  which  would  appear  to  b4 
the  most  vague  end  and  aim  of  tho 
revolution  in  Germany.  To  thosd 
who  attempt  to  look  into  the  mist  of 
the  future,  and  see  visions,  and  dreamt 
dreams — for,  in  the  present  stale  of 
the  cloudy  and  wavering  political 
horizon,  it  would  seem  that  aU 
political  foresight  can  pretend  to  n(i< 
better  name  than  that— the  nearer  of 
the  two  alternatives  to  be  deduced 
from  Prince  Lelningen's  manifesto, 
would  appeal'  to  be  the  disunion »  the^ 
total  rnptui-e,  the  civil  war. 

The  other  alternative,  howovert 
seems  not  without  its  chances ;  for, 
although  the  old  liberals  of  ropublicaa 
tendencies,  the  suspected  and  im* 
prisoned,  have  now  been  brought 
round,  for  the  most  part^  Into  the 
ranks  of  the  moderately  progressiv*! 
party,  lu  the  natural  course  of  revolu 
tionary  changes,  or  even  been  called 
to  the  conncib  of  the  kin^  and 
princes  who  rejected  and  persecuted 
them ;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  exer- 
tions of  the  moderate  party,  In  spito 
of  the  clog  that  they  would  now  put 
upon  the  too  rapid  course  of  ultra- 
democracy,  appear  to  tend,  in  the 
efforts  made,  and  the  views  enter- 
tained respecting  the  unity  of  Ger- 
many, towards  the  very  republican 
institutions  which  they  disavow,  and 
suppose  themselves  endeavouring  to 
avoid.  The  real  republicans,  at  the 
same  time,  although  ivithont  any 
present  weight  among  the  political 
spirits  of  the  day,  are  yet  composed, 
as  elsewhere,  of  the  young,  hot-headed, 
reckless,  active,  stirring  elements  of 
the  time,  and  are  always  ready  to 
make  up,  by  violence  and  headlong 
precipitation,  for  what  they  want  in 
importance  and  experience.  They  are 
aided  also  in  their  views  by  a  certaia 
party  of  the  liberal  press,  which  id 
always  preachiug  the  imitation  oF 
French  institutions  and  the  conduct 
of  the  present  leading  men  in  France, 
— as  if  France  and  the  French  did  not 
hold  np  a  lesson  and  a  warning  In 
stead  of  models  for  imitation— and 
consoling  Germany  with  the  idea,  thut 
although  it  does"  not  possess  sucli 
enviable  men  or  measures,  the  mea 
must  sbortlv  rise  upon  the  political 
surface,  and  that  the  measures  will 
follow  behind  them.    By  a  gr^yjor; 


tion  of  the  pmas,  erea  tbit  of  tha 
moderate  party  also,  a  continiuil  irri- 
tation oi  BUBpidon  and  mistrodt  is 

being  kept  np  affainst  the  still  reign- 
ing Aovereigus  of  Gemmny  ;  and  the 
cry  of  that  Tcry  ragtie  accoaation 
^*^  reaction^'^  the  name  of  which  alone, 
however^  is  considered  sufficiently 
damning,  13  couistantly  raised  npon 
e?ery  moTement,  of  whatever  nature 
it  may  be,  which  those  iiOTereigns 
may  make.  The  moderate  party  may 
be  acquitted  of  republicAU  teudencies 
lA  their  hearts ;  bat  they  seem  to 
ignore  the  old  prove  rb,  *^give  a  dog 
a  bad  name,^'  and  the  con^quences  ; 
and  they  will  make  ^'^ sad  dogs'*  on t 
of  the  soTereigns,  mitU  at  last  the 
oonseqnencea  will  threatiii  mon  and 
more  nearly. 
Between  these  two  alternatives, 
Germany  seema  to   thinkc 


thalHi 

establiah  its  theoretical  and  vaiinte4 
unity  without  exciting  civil  disflcnaiuii^ 
or  plunging  into  the  depths  of  repub 
licanigm.  May  it  prove  right  In  ii 
OS  yet  uncertain  hopes ;  but  certainly 
the  means  by  which  this  desired  con 
sunmiation  is  to  ba  imved  at,  are  no 
in  the  least  degree  visible :  it  remalu 
ae  yet  the  TagnesI  of  vagno  £uiciefr-^ 
the  how,  the  where,  the  wh«n^  and 
even  the  why^  are  aa  yet  matters  of 
donbt :  not  only  deeds  but  principles, 
not  only  principles  but  pUnSf  to  thia 
intent^  ara  ae  yet  utterly  absent.  In 
fact  our  qnesdon,  after  all,  remain  a 
tmanswered;  and,  beyond  the  main 
point  of  ^'  unity/'  to  be  effected  some^ 
liow  or  other,  revolutiooifling  Ger* 
many  seema  nttorly  unabte  to  t«U  05, 
as  we  vainly  endeavour  to  find  out 
definitiveiy,  "  what  it  wonid  be  at  ?*» 
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Saith  Dr  Luther, "  When  I  saw  Dr 
Gode  begin  to  tell  his  puddings  hang- 
ing in  the  chimney,  I  told  him  he 
would  not  live  long !" 

I  wish  I  had  copied  that  passage 
from  "  The  Table  Talk"  in  large  round 
hand,  and  set  it  before  my  father  at 
breakfast,  the  mom  preceding  that 
fatal  eve  in  which  Uncle  Jack  per- 
suaded him  to  tell  his  puddings. 

Yet,  now  I  think  of  it,  Uncle  Jack 
hung  the  puddings  in  the  chimney, — 
but  he  did  not  persuade  my  father  to 
tell  them. 

Beyond  a  vague  surmise  that  half 
the  suspended  ^^tomacnla"  would 
furnish  a  breakfast  to  Uncle  Jack,  and 
that  the  youthful  appetite  of  Pisistratus 
would  despatch  the  rest,  my  father 
did  not  give  a  thought  to  the  nutri- 
tious properties  of  the  puddings, — in 
other  words,  to  the  two  thousand 
pounds  which,  thanks  to  Mr  Tibbets, 
dangled  down  the  chimney.  So  far 
as  the  great  work  was  concerned,  my 
father  only  cared  for  its  publication, 
not  its  profits.  I  will  not  say  that  he 
might  not  hunger  for  praise,  but  I  am 
quite  sure  that  he  did  not  care  a 
button  for  pudding.  Nevertheless,  it 
was  an  infaust  and  sinister  augury  for 
Augustine  Caxton,  the  very  appear- 
ance, the  very  suspension  and  dangle- 
ment  of  any  puddings  whatsoever, 
right  over  bis  ingle-nook,  when  those 
puddings  were  made  by  the  sleek 
hands  of  Undo  Jack  I  None  of  the 
puddings  which  he,  poor  man,  had  all 
his  life  been  stringing,  whether  from 
his  own  chimneys,  or  the  chimneys  of 
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other  people,  had  turned  out  to  be  real 
puddings, — they  had  always  been  the 
eidok^  the  ergcheinungen^  the  phan- 
toms and  semblances  of  puddings. 
I  question  if  Uncle  Jack  knew  much 
about  Democritus  of  Abdera.  But  he 
was  certainly  tainted  with  the  philo- 
sophy of  that  fanciful  sage.  He 
peopled  the  air  with  images  of  colossal 
stature,  which  impressed  all  his  dreams 
and  divinations,  and  from  whose  in- 
fluences came  his  very  sensations  and 
thoughts.  His  whole  being,  asleep 
or  waking,  was  thus  but  the  reflection 
of  great  phantom  puddings ! 

As  soon  as  Mr  Tibbets  had  possessed 
himself  of  thetwo  volumes  of  the  *^His- 
tory  of  Human  Error,"  he  bad  neces- 
sarily established  that  hold  upon  my 
father  which  hitherto  those  lubricate 
hands  of  his  had  failed  to  effect.  He  had 
found  what  he  had  so  long  sighed  for  in 
vain,  his  point  d'appui,  wherein  to  ^x 
the  Archimedean  screw.  He  fixed  it 
tight  in  the  "History  of  Human  Error," 
and  moved  the  Caxtonian  world. 

A  day  or  two  after  the  conversation 
recorded  in  my  last  chapter,  I  saw 
Uncle  Jack  coming  out  of  the  ma- 
hogany doors  of  my  father^s  banker ; 
ana,  from  that  time,  there  seemed  no 
reason  why  Mr  Tibbets  should  not 
visit  his  relations  on  week-days  as 
well  as  Sundays.  Not  a  day,  indeed, 
passed  but  what  he  held  long  con- 
versations with  my  father.  He  had 
much  to  report  of  his  interviews  with 
the  publishers.  In  these  conversa- 
tions he  natnrally  recurred  to  that 
grand  idea  of  the  "  Literary  Times^* 
2c 


wliich  had  80  dazzled  my  poor  father's 
imagluation ;  and  haying  heated  the 
iron,  Unde  Jack  was  too  knowing  a 
man  not  to  strike  while  it  was  hot. 

When  I  think  of  the  simplicity  ray 
wise  father  exhibited  in  this  crisis  of 
his  lifc^  I  must  own  that  I  ara  less 
.moved  by  pity  than  admiration  for 
that  poor  great-hearted  studfut.  We 
have  seen  that  out  of  the  learned 
Indolence  of  twenty  years,  the  ambi- 
tion which  is  the  Instinct  of  a  man 
of  genius  had  emerged  \  the  aerions 
preparation  of  the  great  book  for  the 
pemsal  of  the  world,  had  maensibly 
restored  the  charms  of  that  noisy 
world  on  the  silent  individual.  And 
tlierewith  came  a  noble  remorse  that 
he  had  hitherto  done  so  Httle  for  hid 
species.  Was  it  enough  to  write 
qaarU»  upoii  the  past  historv  of 
Haman  Error  ?  Was  it  not  bis  duty, 
when  the  occasion  was  fairly  presented, 
to  enter  upon  that  present,  dally, 
honrl)',  war  with  Error^ — which  is  the 
sworn  chiraliy  Gi  Knorwledga?  St 
CrCoftr^  did  not  dL^st^ct  rh^^d  armgoii0f 
London, 
V.  which 
Lcapltak  Mb  the  breath  of  life 
Filioialati&g  particles,  had  its 
I  in  quickening  the  slow  pulse  of 
I  students  In  the  cotmtry,  he  read 
'Imt  his  old  authors,  and  lived  with 
them  through  the  gone  ages.  In  the 
city,  my  father,  during  the  intervals 
of  repoise  from  the  grc^it  book,  uid 
Jtill  more  luHr  thai  the  gmA  book  had 
oono  10  a  iHUiie^<--iiiapected  tbe  litera- 
twe  €f  Ilia  own  thne.  It  had  a  pro- 
didoofl  effect  upon  him.  He  was 
omikc  the  ordinary  mn  of  scholars^ 
and,  indeed,  of  readers  for  that  mat* 
lor  —  who,  in  their  snperstitioQa 
«e  to  the  dead,  aie  always  wiU- 
I  nougfa  to  sacrifice  tbe  liTing.  He 
I  to  the  marvellous  liertUity 
which  characterises  tfate 
liip  of  tbe  present  age.  By  the 
;  ag(u  I  do  not  only  mean  the 
Dt  day^  I  Qommence  with  the 
.  ''  WhBt;'  aaid  my  father 
f  1  '  ii  dispute  with  Trevanion— 
Lfaateriees  tbe  Literatare  of 
Out  umv  ts— >tte  kumon  inierr^.  It  ifl 
trno  tbat  ire  do  nol  see  eoholara  ad- 
drwlDf  aebotan,  bm  men  addn^log 
iaaB^>*iiot  HhI  echolara  are  tiswv,  but 
that  tie  reading  public  la  mora  large. 
Autbrirghi  all  agea addreai HiiBiaelvea 
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to  what  interegts  their  readers;  tho 


same  things  do  not  '  '  f  a  vast 
community  which  i  half   a 

score  of  monks  or  LiLMjknunua.  The 
literan^  pofis  was  once  an  oligarchy, 
it  b  now  a  republic.  It  is  the  general 
brilliancy  of  the  atmosphere  which 
prevents  your  noticing  the  size  of  any 
particular  star,  I>o  you  not  see,  that 
^ith  the  cnltivation  of  the  masses 
ha5  awakened  the  Literature  of  the 
Affections  ?  Every  sentiment  finds  an 
expositor,  every  feeling  an  oracle.  Like 
Epimenides,  I  have  been  sleeping  in 
a  cave;  and,  waking,!  see  those  whom 
I  left  children  are  bearded  men ;  and 
towns  have  sprung  up  in  the  land- 
scapes which  I  left  as  solitary  wastes/^ 

Thence,  the  reader  may  perceive 
the  causes  of  the  change  which  had 
come  over  my  father.  As  Robert 
Hall  says,  I  think,  of  Dr  Kippis,  **  he 
bad  laid  so  many  lx»oks  at  the  top  of 
his  head,  that  the  bniins  could  not 
move.''  But  the  electricity  had  now 
penetrated  tl^e  heart,  and  the  rpiick'^ 
ened  vigour  of  that  nobie  organ  en- 
abled the  brain  to  stir.  Meaawlule, 
I  leave  my  father  to  thesr  influencett 
and  to  tbe  continuous  <  nm 

of  Uuclc  Jack,  and  proo  fhe 

threjid  of  my  own  egotism. 

Thanks  to  Mr  Trevanioo^  my  habila 
were  not  those  which  favour  firleod- 
nbips  with  the  idle;  bnt  I  formed 
some  acquaintances  amongst  youn^ 
men  a  few  ycais  older  than  myself 
who  held  subordiniue  sitnatioiis  in  the 
public  offices,  or  were  keeping  their 
terms  for  the  bar.  There  was  no 
want  of  ability  amongist  iliese  gentle- 
men;  but  they  had  not  yet  sintle^l 
into  tiie  stcm^  prose  of  Ufe.    Tbcir 

busy  boui's  rmlr  made  thoni  iiinrr  tlU- 

posed  iie  hours  (                  a* 

And  :i'4   togei                    ry 

gay,  t  we  wer«  I     Wo 

bad  )  aongh  to  be  rt'xy 

eattrfi  r  Wmxrr.  enough  Uy  be 

rery  hwi  w»*  amused  our- 

selve  My    new 

frieoil  viMlit**  in  nil 

III   ■  ■  l:a    HVllll     l!  /  Ti/*. 

I  rjl      ti>    a  111 

l^iani  '    *   '  111    the 

Freni  of  the 

atag<}  At  l-in-  iiii'^vi  "'iiur  '  'i    I  in  ii"  SiTHW" 

eolonred  gtoven.    They  had  a  prnttj 
an4  ^' 
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in  the  minor  scandals  of  the  day.  To 
do  them  justice,  however,  they  were 
not  indifferent  to  the  more  masculine 
knowledge  necessary  in  '^  this  wrong 
world."  They  talked  as  familiarly  of 
the  real  actors  of  lifo  as  of  the  sham 
ones.  They  could  adjust  to  a  hair 
the  rival  pretensions  of  contending 
statesmen.  They  did  not  profess  to 
be  deep  in  the  mysteries  of  foreign 
cabinets,  (with  the  exception  of  one 
young  gentleman  connected  with  the 
Foreign  Office,  who  prided  himself 
on  knowing  exactly  iHiat  the  Russians 
meant  to  do  with  India— when  they 
got  it!);  but  to  make  amends,  the 
majority  of  them  had  penetrated  the 
closest  secrets  of  our  own.  It  is  true 
that,  acc(Mrding  to  a  proper  subdhi- 
sion  of  labour,  each  took  some  parti- 
cular member  of  the  goyomment  for 
his  special  observation;  just  as  the 
most  skilfal  surgeons,  however  pro- 
foundly versed  in  the  general  stmc- 
ture  of  our  frame,  rest  their  anato- 
mical fame  on  the  light  they  throw  on 
particular  parts  of  it,— one  man  taking 
the  brain,  another  the  duodenum,  a 
thM  the  spinal  cord,  while  a  fourth^ 
perhaps,  is  a  master  of  all  the  ^mp- 
toms  indicated  by  a  pensile  finger. 
Accordingly,  one  of  my  friends  appro- 
priated to  himself  the  Home  I>q)art- 
ment;  another  the  Colonies;  and  a 
third,  whom  we  all  regarded  as  a 
future  Talleyrand,  (or  a  de  Beta  at 
least,)  had  devoted  himself  to  the 
special  study  of  Sir  Bobert  Peel,  and 
knew,  by  the  way  in  which  that  pro- 
fonnd  and  inscrutable  statesman  threw 
open  his  coat,  every  thought  that  was 
passing  in  his  breast  I  Whether  law- 
yers or  officials,  they  all  had  a  great 
idea  of  themselves — high  notions  of 
what  they  were  to  ftc,  rather  than 
what  they  were  to  <2o,  some  day.  As 
the  king  of  modem  fine  gentlemen  said 
of  himself,  in  paraphrase  of  Voltaire, 
^'  they  had  letters  in  their  pockets 
addressed  to  Posterity, — which  the 
chances  were,  however,  that  they 
might  forget  to  deliver."  Something 
^^  priggish"  there  might  be  about  some 
of  them;  but,  on  the  whole,  they 
were  far  more  interesting  than  mere 
idle  men  of  pleasure.  There  was 
about  them,  as  features  of  a  general 
frtmay  likeness,  a  redundant  activity 
of  life-^a  gay  exuberance  of  ambition 
— a  light-hearted  earnestness  when  at 


work— a  schoolboy's  enjoyment  of  the 
hours  of  play. 

A  great  contrast  to  these  young 
men  was  Sir  Sedley  Beaudesert,  who 
was  pointedly  kind  to  me,  and  whose 
bachelor's  house  was  always  open  to 
me  after  noon ;  Sir  Sedley  was  visible 
to  no  one,  but  his  valet,  before  that 
hour.  A  perfect  bachelor's  house  it 
was,  too— with  its  windows  opening 
on  the  Park,  and  sofos  niched  into  the 
windows,  on  which  you  might  loll  at 
your  ease,  like  the  philosopher  in  Lu- 
cretius,— 

**  DeBpiceniinde  ^pcrau  alios,  pftSBfmqiie  videre, 
Ereaw,''— 

And  see  ^  gay  crowds  ride  to  and 
fro  Rotten  Row — without  the  1^ 
tigue  of  joining  them,  especially  if  the 
wind  was  in  the  east. 

There  was  no  affectation  of  costli- 
nesd,  or  what  the  French  and  the 
uphiksterers  call  recherchi^  about  the 
rooms,  but  a  wonderful  accumulation 
of  comfort  Every  patent  chair  that 
proffered  a  variety  in  the  art  of  loung- 
ing, found  its  place  there;  and  near 
every  chair  a  little  table,  on  which 
you  might  deposit  your  book  or  your 
coffee-cup,  without  the  trouble  of 
moving  more  than  your  hand.  Li 
winter,  nothuig  warmer  than  the 
quilted  curtains  and  Axminster  car- 
pets can  be  conceived.  In  summer, 
nothing  airier  and  cooler  than  the 
muslin  draperies  and  the  Indian  mat- 
tings. And  I  defy  a  man  to  know 
to  what  perfection  dinner  may  be 
brought,  unless  he  had  dined  with  1%* 
Se^ey  Beaudesert.  Certainly,  if  that 
distinguished  personage  had  but  been 
an  egotist,  he  bad  been  the  happiest 
of  men.  But,  unfortunately  for  him, 
he  was  singularly  amiable  and  kind- 
hearted.  He  had  the  bonne  cHgeHum^ 
but  not  the  other  requisite  for  worldly 
felicity — ^the  mauvais  cceur.  He  felt 
a  sincere  pity  for  every  one  else  who 
lived  in  rooms  without  patent  chairs 
and  little  coffee  tables — whose  win- 
dows did  not  look  on  the  Park,  with 
so£a8  niched  into  their  recesses.  As 
Henry  IV.  wished  eveiy  man  to  have 
his  pot  au  feu^  so  Sir  Sedley  Beau- 
desert,  if  he  could  have  had  his  way, 
would  have  every  man  served  with  an 
early  cucumber  fbr  his  fish,  and  a 
can^e  of  iced  water  by  the  side  of  his 
bread  and  cheese.  He  thus  evinced 
on  politics  a  nidve  simplicity,  which 
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dolightfoUj  contracted  his  acuten&sa 
OD  matters  of  taste.  I  remember  hia 
^aying^  in  a  (liaciis/ion  on  the  Hecr 
Bill,  **TLe  poor  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  drink  beer,  it  la  so  parti - 
ciilarly  rhenmatic !  The  best  drink  in 
jliai-d  work  is  drj  cbarnpagrie— (not 
motiiseu^, )  I  found  that  out  when  I 
used  to  shoot  on  the  moors/* 

Indolent  as  Sir  Sediey  waj«,  he  had 

[contrived  to  open  an  extraordinary 

I  number  of  drains  on  h\E  great  wealth. 

First,  as  a  landed  proprietor,  there 

was  no  cud  to  applications  from  dia- 

tre^ed   farmers ,  aged  poor,  benefit 

societies,  and  poachers  be  bad  thrown 

ont  of  employment  by  giving  up  bis 

preserves  to  plea.se  bis  tenants. 

Next,  as  a  man  of  pleasure,  the 
wbole  race  of  womankind  had  legiti- 
aate  demandij  on  him.  From  a  dig- 
ressed duchess,  whose  picture  lay 
erdu  under  a  secret  spring  of  his; 
an^T-box,  to  a  decayed  laundress,  to 
vhom  ho  might  have  paid  a  compli- 
oent  on  the  perfect  involutions  of  a 
frill,  it  was  i|nlte  suflicicnt  to  be  a 
[laughter  of  Hve  to  establish  a  just 
ilaim  on  Sir  Sedltjy*a  inheritance  from 
Vdam. 

Again,  as  an  amateur  of  art,  and  a 

re:?pectftd  servant  of  every  mase,  all 

H'houi  the  public  bad  failed  to  patron- 

he — painter,  actor,  poet,  muaician^ — 

turned,  like  dyiug  sun -flowers  to  the 

|fiim,  towards  the  (litying  amtte  of  Sii- 

Sedley  Beaudesert.    Add  to  these  the 

general  miscellaneous  multitude,  who 

^  *  bad  heard  ofSirSedley's  high  chaiactor 

for  benevolence,*  and  one  may  well  sop- 

ose  what  a  very  costly  repntatiou  he 

tiitd  set  up.   In  fact,  though  Sir  Sedley 

could  not  impend  on  what  might  fairly 

be  rail*  (I  ^'  Inioself,"  a  fiftb  part  of  his 

prinf  1,1  have  no  doubt  that 

he  l<i  ficuit  to  make  both  ends 

meet  at  the  close  of  the  year.     That 

be  did  so,  he  owed  perhaps  to  two 

'  rules  which  his  philosophy  had  percmp- 

"/ adopted.    lie  never  made  debts, 

^and  he  never  gambled.      For  both 

i  these  admirable  aberrations  from  the 

ordinary  routine  uf  tine  gentlemeu^  I 

believe  ho  waij  indebted  to  the  softness 

disposition.     He  bad  a  great 

assiou  for    a  wretch  who  was 

Bed,     ''i*oot  fellow!"  he  would 

[say,  **it  must  be  so  painful  to  him  to 

pass  his  life   in  aaying   No.  '*     So 

little  did  he  know  aboiil  that  cbias  of 


promisors, — as  if  a  man  donned  ever 
said  Nof  As  Bean  Bruramell,  when 
asked  if  he  was  fond  of  vegetable?, 
owned  that  be  had  once  eat  a  pea,  so 
Sir  Sedley  Beaudesert  owned  that  he 
had  once  played  high  at  piquet.  **  I 
was  so  unlucky  as  to  wiu,"  said  be, 
referring  to  that  indiscretion,  **  and  £ 
shall  never  forget  the  anguish  on  the 
face  of  the  man  who  paid  me.  Unless 
I  could  always  lose,  it  would  be  a  per.- 
feet  purgatory  to  play." 

Now  nothing  could  be  more  diffe* 
rent  in  their  kinds  of  benevolence  than 
Sir  Sedley  and  Mr  Trevanion.  Mr 
Trevauion  had  a  great  contempt  for 
individual  charity.  He  rarely  put  his 
hand  into  his  purse— he  drew  a  great 
cheque  on  his  bankers.  Was  a  con- 
gregation without  a  church,  or  a  vil- 
lage without  a  school,  or  a  river  with- 
out a  bridge,  Mr  Trevanion  set  to 
work  on  calculations,  found  ont  the 
exact  sum  required  by  an  algebraic 
2-— y,  and  paid  it  as  ho  would  have 
paid  his  butcher.  It  must  be  owned 
that  the  distress  of  a  man,  whom 
ho  allowed  to  be  deserving,  did  not 
appeal  to  him  in  vain.  But  it  is  asto- 
nii^hiug  how  little  he  spent  in  that 
way.  For  it  was  hard,  indeed,  to 
convince  Mr  Trevanion  that  a  deserv- 
ing man  ever  wa,s  in  such  distress  as 
to  want  charity. 

That  Trevanion,  nevertheless,  did 
intiDttaly  more  real  good  than  Sir 
Sedley,  I  believe ;  bat  be  did  It  as  a 
mental  operation— by  no  means  as  an 
impulse  from  the  heart.  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  tho  main  difference  was  this, 
—  distress  always  seemed  to  accu* 
molate  round  Sir  Sedley,  and  vanish 
from  tho  presence  of  Trevanion. 
Where  the  last  came,  with  his  bn^y, 
active,  searching  mind,  energy  woke, 
improvement  sprang  up.  \\  here  the 
first  came,  with  his  warm  kind  heart, 
a  kiud  of  torpor  spread  under  its  rays ; 
people  lay  down  and  bn'^kcd  in  tho 
liberal  sunshiue.  Nature  in  one  broke 
forth  like  a  brisk  sturdy  winter,  in  the 
other  like  a  Ini^y  It»)ifln  summCj'. 
Winter  is  an  r  ,  no 

doubt,  but  WL'  rer. 

Now,  it  i»  a  [nnr»i  w>n  lovrarne  Sir 
Sedley  was,  that  I  loved  him,  and  yet 
was  jealons  of  him.  Of  alt  the  satel  - 
litrs  round  my  fair  C}Tithia,  Fanny 
Trevanion,  I  dreaded  most  this  ami- 
iMe  Icuniiiary.    It  was  in  \  ain  for  me 
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L  to  say  with  the  insolence  of  youth  that 
Sir  Sedley  Beaudesert  was  of  the  sain© 
ftg»?a5 Fanny *8 father; — to  sec  thorn  to- 
gether lie  might  have  passed  for  Tre- 
vanioirs  bod.  No  one  amongst  the 
yonuger  generation  was  half  ao  hand- 
some as  ijir  Sedloy  Beaudesert.  He 
might  be  eclipsed  at  first  sight  by  the 
fiho^vy  effect  of  more  redundant  locks 
and  more  bniliant  bloom.  Bat  he  bad 
but  to  speak,  to  smile,  in  order  to 
throw  a  whole  cohort  of  dandies  into 
the  shade.  It  was  the  expression  of 
his  conntenance  that  was  so  bewitch- 
ing ;  there  was  something  so  kindly 
in  its  easy  candour,  its  benign  good- 
nature.  And  he  under.4iood  women 
so  well !  lie  Haltered  their  foibles  so 
ijiscnsibly;  he  commanded  their  affec- 
tion with  so  gracions  a  diguity.  Above 
atl,  what  with  his  accomplMments, 
his  peculiar  reputation,  his  long  celi- 
bacy, and  the  soft  melancholy  of  his 
sentiments,  he  always  contrived  to  in- 
tenst  them.  There  was  not  a  charm- 
ing woman  by  whom  this  charming 
tn»4ii  did  not  seem  jti»t  on  the  point  of 
being  canghtt  It  was  like  the  sight 
of  a  splendid  trout  in  a  transparent 
stream,  sailing'  pt'iK^iively  to  and  fro 
your  Ay^  lit  a  will  and  a  won't  sort  of 
way.  Such  a  trout  1  it  would  b<?  a 
tho'ujdand  pities  to  leave  hiraf  when 
evidently  so  well  disposed  1  That 
trout,  fair  maid,  or  gentle  widaw» 
would  have  kept  3*0 u  —  w helping  the 
stream  aud  dragging  the  fly — from 
morn  to  dewy  eve.  Certainly  I  don't 
wish  worse  to  my  bitterest  foe  of  flve- 
and- Twenty  than  snch  a  rival  as  Sed- 
ley  Beaudesert  at  seven- and -forty. 

Fanny,  in  deed,  perplexed  me  horribly. 
Somclimes  I  fancied  she  liked  me;  but 
the  fancy  scarce  thrilled  me  with  delight 
before  it  vauleihcd  in  the  frost  of  a  care- 
less look,  or  the  cold  beam  of  a  sarcastic 
laugh.  Spoiled  darling  of  the  world  as 
she  was,  she  seemed  so  innocent  in  her 
exuberant  happiness,  that  one  forgot 
all  her  faults  in  that  atmosphere  of  joy 
which  she  diffused  around  her.  And 
despite  her  pretty  iuaoleuce,  she  had 
so  kin  I  a  woman's  heart  below  the 
surface!  When  she  once  saw  that 
she  had  pained  you,  she  was  so  soft*  so 
winning,  so  humbk%  till  she  hnd  healed 
the  wound.    Bat  fAen,  if  sho  saw  she 


had  pleased  yon  too  ranch,  the  llttio 
witch  was  never  easy  till  she  had 
plagned  yon  again.  As  heiress  to  so 
rich  a  father,  or  rather,  perhaps, 
mother,  (for  the  fortune  came  from 
Lady  Ellinor,)  she  was  naturally  sur- 
r(:)iioded  with  admirers  not  wholly  dis- 
interested. She  did  right  to  plaguo 
them— hilt  me!  Poor  boy  that  I  waa, 
why  should  I  seem  more  disinterested 
than  others  !  how  should  she  perceive 
all  that  lay  hid  in  my  young  deep 
heart  ?  Was  I  not  in  all  worldly  pre- 
tensions the  least  worthy  of  her  suit- 
ors, and  might  I  not  seemT  therefore,  t  he 
most  mercenary  V  1  who  never  thought 
of  her  fortune,  or,  If  that  thought  did 
come  across  me,  it  was  to  make  me 
start  and  turn  pale!  And  then  It 
vanished  at  her  first  glance,  as  a  ghost 
from  the  dawn.  How  hard  it  is  to 
convince  youth,  that  sees  all  the  world 
of  the  fntm-e  before  it,  aud  covers 
that  future  with  golden  palaces,  of  tho 
inequalities  of  IIIbI  In  my  fantastic  and 
Buhlim<'  romance,  I  looked  out  into 
that  Great  Beyond,  saw  myself  orator, 
statesman,  minister,  ambassador — 
Heaven  knows  what  ]  laying  laurels, 
which  I  mistook  for  rent-rolls,  at 
Fanny's  feet. 

Whatever  Fanny  might  have  dis- 
covered as  to  the  state  of  ray  heart, 
it  seetned  an  abyss  not  worth  prying 
into  by  either  Trevanion  or  Lady 
EIliDor.  Tlic  fii"st,  indeed,  as  may  be 
supposed,  was  too  busy  to  think  uf 
such  trifles.  And  Lady  Ellinor  treated 
me  as  a  mere  boy — almost  like  a  boy 
of  her  ovvn,  she  was  so  kind  to  me. 
But  she  did  not  notice  much  the 
things  that  lay  immediately  around 
her.  In  bniliant  conversation  with 
poets,  wit!^,  and  statesmen — in  sym- 
pathy with  the  toils  of  her  husband — 
or  proud  schenics  fur  his  aggrandise- 
ment, Lady  Ellinor  lived  a  life  of 
excitement.  Those  large  eager  shin- 
ing eyes  of  heri*,  bright  with  somo 
feveriih  discouU'nt,  hxiked  far  abroad 
as  if  ft>r  new  worlds  to  conquer^— the 
world  at  her  feet  escaped  from  her 
vision.  She  loved  her  daughter,  she 
wns  i»roud  of  her,  trusted  in  her  wltli 
a  3U(jerb  repose — she  did  not  watch 
over  her.  Lady  Ellvnor  stood  ajono 
on  a  moontain,  and  amidst  a  cloud. 
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Uite  day  the  Treramons  Uad  nil 
DC  int4.>  the  coaatn\  oa  a  vi^it  (o  a 
11  '  tty  related  to 
w%8  otic  of 
jMi-mi-  iM>*iiiion  himself 
icendedto  considt,  I  had  almost 
id  ay  T  uiiit  to  call  on  Sir 
h  I  had   Elwayjs 

to       ill  on  one  soUjcctt 

hfld  never  diirod.    This  time  I 
red  to  pi  nek  up  courage. 
Ah,  my  joraig  frieiKiJ"  said  he, 
iSLDg  ^m  tbo    contemplation  of  a 
anous  picture  hy  a  young  artist, 
hidi  bo  had  jost  benevoiently  pur- 
lasedf  '^  1  was  thinking  of  you  this 
oming— Wait  a  moment,  Sammens, 
'thi«  to  the  valet.)    Be  bo  good  m  to 
kii  this  picture,  let  it  be  padced  nj: 
"  go  down  into  the  ooimiry. 
>rt  ol'  picture/^  be  addod'^  torn* 
to  mc,  *"  that  requires  a  large 
bouse.     I  have  an  old  galiory  with 
ittle  casements  that  let  in  no  light. 
t  is  ■atonlahlng  bow  conrenksnt  I 
^vt  found  it!'^     As  aoon  as  the 
lictnre  was  gone,  Sir  Sedlej  drew  a 
long  broath  as  if  relieved ;  and  re- 
sumed Dioi-e  gaily — 

^  Yes,  I  was  tlinkiag  of  yon ;  and 
if  you  will  forgire  snj  inteBference 
in  your  affair^-^lxom  your  lather's  old 
I  should  be  greatly  honoured 
pennlssign  to  aek  Trevanion 
he  soppoees  is  to  be  tlie  idtimate 
t>eneflt  of  the  horrible  labotoB  he 
ots  npoa  yon — ** 

Bot,  my  dear  Sir  Sedley,  I  like  the 

hours  ;  I  am  peiibctly  contented — ^" 

^*  Not  to  remain  always  socretaiy 

to  one  who,  if  there  were  no  bosineas 

to  be  done  among  men,  would  aet 

leeching  the  ants  to  build  hUls 

betlor  JU^Uectural  pdndples ! 

air,  Trevanion  ia  an  awiiil 

a  stupendous  man,  one  cukAet 

tf  one  is  in  the  same  room 

him  three  amoteBl     At  your 

an    age  that  ought  to    bo   so 

OMitimied  Bir  Sedley,  with  a 

pedecUy  angelic,  ''  it  is 

iee  so  little  enjoynMot  V 

"^Bttt,  Sir  Sedley,  I  assure  yon  Uiat 

(<m  are  mistaken.    I  thoroughly  en- 
oy  myself;  and  have  I  not   heard 
?on  yon  confess  that  ono  may  be  idle 
d  not  happy?" 


- ,;.  ^ir,^..d. 

fliittery,  winding 
'Miss  TrDTanioB 

dlev  looked  hard  at 
k  blue  eyes. 
Ml    for    in- 


f 


the  \\  I  . 

Iciy,  with  H  ftiig! 

•*  Nobody   v, 
wiTc  on  tlie  %\i 
said  I  with  artful 
into  my  subject, 
for  instance — " 

I  paused — Sii'Se 
me,  from  hk  ^ 
^*  WeU,     Miss 
stance? — " 

"  Mi^s  Tre^^anion,  who  bos  all  the 
best-l  1  lows  in  London  round 

her,  V  prefers  you  to  any  of 

them."  X  63dd  this  with  a  gpoat  gulp. 
I  was  obs^nately  bent  on  plniiibing 
the  d^pth  of  my  own  frars. 

Sir  Sedley  rose ;  he  laid  his  hand 
kindly  on  mine  and  said,  '^  Do  not 
let  Fanny  Tneraiiion  tonoent  yon 
even  more  than  her  Mhcr  does  ! — '* 

'*  I  don't  understand  yon,  Su-  Sod- 
kyl" 

'*But  if  I  understand  you,  tliat  is 
more  to  the  purpose.  A  girl  like 
Bfisa  Trevanion  is  cruel  till  she  di»» 
oovera  she  has  a  heart.  It  isaol  oilh 
to  risk  one's  own  with  any  woman 
till  she  has  oeaaed  to  he  a  coqnotle. 
Mf  dear  ymuig  tnmd,  if  you  took 
lii^  lass  la  emiest,  I  AiaU\  spare  you 
the  pain  of  the<%c  hints.  Some  men 
sow  rtowers,  some  plant  tretis — yon 
are  planting  a  tree  under  which  yOQ 
will  soon  and  that  no  llower  will 
grow.  Well  and  good,  if  the  t»e 
could  laat  to  bear  fmit  and  gi?e 
shade ;  Inxt  beware  lest  ran  faaTS  to 
tear  it  up  one  day  w  other,  for  thai — 
what  then  ?  why,  rou  will  find  yoor 
whole  life  pludLod  away  with  its 
roots!" 

Sir  SedkrT  8^  ^3ktm  Iwt  words 
with  BO  eerioiu  an  €nphMis,  that  I 
was  BtartM  from  the  conlh«don  I  had 
fdt  at  the  Hcnvier  put  of  his  address. 
He  paused  long,  tupped  hb  snuff- 
tioii^  ttihjded  j\  piuch  s^lowly^  and 
oontinaed  wiih  hia  wore  aocuBtomed 
jptightMnooi* 

**  Go  as  nmch  aa  joa  can  Imo  ^e 
woHd— agthi  I  say  *  eajtif  yoonelt* 
And  agun  I  ask,  wliat  is  all  this 
labour  to  do  for  you  ?  ( )u  some  men, 
for  less  eminent  than  I'revaniun,  it 
vrould  impose  a  duty  to  aid  yon  in  a 
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practical  career,  to  secure  you  a  public 
employment — ^not  so  on  him.  He 
would  not  mortgage  an  inch  of  his 
Independence  by  asking  a  favour  from 
a  minister.  He  so  thinks  occupation 
the  delight  of  life,  that  he  occupies 
you  out  of  pure  affection.  Ho  does 
not  trouble  his  head  about  your  future. 
He  supposes  your  father  will  provide 
for  that,  and  does  not  consider  that 
meanwhile  your  work  leads  to 
nothing !  Think  over  all  this.  I  have 
now  bored  you  enough." 

I  was  bewildered — ^I  was  dumb: 
these  practical  men  of  the  woiid, 
how  they  take  us  by  surprise !  Here 
had  I  come  to  sound  Sir  Sedley,  and 
here  was  I  plumbed,  gnaged,  mea- 
sured, turned  inside  out,  without 
having  got  an  inch  beyond  the  sm*- 
face  of  that  smiling,  (iebonnair^  im- 
ruffled  ease.  Yet  with  his  invanable 
delicacy,  in  spite  of  all  this  horrible 
frankness.  Sir  Sedley  had  not  said  a 
word  to  wound  what  he  might  think 
the  more  sensitive  part  of  my 
amour  propre — ^not  a  word  as  to  the 
inadequacy  of  my  pretensions  to 
think  seriously  of  Fanny  Trevanion. 
Had  we  been  the  Celadon  and  Chlo^ 
of  a  country  village,  he  could  not 
have  regarded  us  as  more  equal,  so  far 
as  the  world  went.  And  for  the  rest,  he 
rather  insinuated  that  poor  Fanny,  the 
great  heiress,  was  not  worthy  of  me, 
than  that  I  was  not  worthy  (k  Fanny. 

I  felt  that  there  was  no  wisdom  m 
stammering  and  blushing  out  denials 
and  equivocations ;  so  I  stretched  my 
hand.to  Sir  Sedley,  took  up  my  hat, — 
and  went.  Instinctively  I  bent  my  way 
to  my  father's  house.  I  had  not  been 
there  for  many  days.  Not  only  had  I 
had  a  great  deal  to  do  in  the  way  of 
business,  but  I  am  ashamed  to  say 
that  pleasure  itself  had  so  entangled 
my  leisure  hours,  and  Miss  Tre- 
vanion espedally  so  absorbed  them, 
that,  without  even  uneasy  foreboding, 
I  had  left  my  father  fluttering  Ins 
wings  more  feebly  and  feebly  in  the 
web  of  Uncle  Jack.  When  I  arrived 
in  Russell  Street,  I  found  the  fly  and 
the  spider  diefk  by  jowl  together. 
Uncle  Jack  sprang  up  at  my  entrance, 
and  cried,  ^*  Congratulate  your  father, 
congratulate  him.  No ;  congratfdate 
the  world!*' 

"  What,  Uncle !!'  sud  I,  with  a  dis- 
mal eifoit  at*  sympathising  UvelineBs, 


'^is  the  ^literary Times'  launched 
at  last?" 

''Oh,  that  is  all  settled-Hsettled 
long  since.  Here's  a  specimen  of  the 
type  we  have  chosen  for  the  leaders." 
And  Unde  Jack,  whose  pocket  was 
never  without  a  wet  sheet  of  some  kind 
or  other,  drew  forth  a  steaming  papy- 
ral  monster,  which  in  point  of  size  was 
to  the  political  ''Times"  as  a  mam- 
moth may  be  to  an  elephant.  ''  That  Is 
all  settled.  We  are  oi5y  preparing  our 
contributors,  and  shaU  put  out  our 
programme  next  week  or  the  week 
alter.  No,  Plsistratus,  I  mean  the 
Great  Work." 

''Mv  dear  father,  I  am  so  glad. 
What  f  it  is  really  sold  then  ?  " 

"Hum!"  said  my  father. 

"Soldi"  burst  forth  Uncle  Jack. 
"  Sold — ^no,  sir,  we  would  not  sell 
it!  No;  if  aU  the  bookseUers  fell 
down  on  then:  knees  to  us,  as  they 
will  some  day,  that  book  should  not 
be  sold !  Sir,  that  book  is  a  revolu- 
tion— it  is  an  era — it  is  the  emanci« 
pator  of  genius  from  mercenary  thral- 
dom ; — THAT  BOOK  ! — " 

I  looked  inquiringly  from  unde  to 
father,  and  mentally  retracted  my 
oon^atulations.  Then  Mr  Caxton, 
slightly  blushing,  and  shyly  nibbing 
his  spectadea,  said,  ^  Yon  see,  Pisis- 
tratus,  that  though  poor  Jack  has 
devoted  uncommon  pains  to  indoco 
the  publishers  to  recognise  the  merit 
he  has  discovered  in  the  *  History  of 
Human  Error,'  he  has  failed  to  do  so." 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it ;  they  all  acknow^* 
ledge  its  miraculous  learning — its — ** 

'*  Very  tame ;  but  they  don't  think 
it  will  seU,  and  therefore  most  selfishly 
refuse  to  buy  it.  One  bookseller, 
indeed,  offered  to  treat  for  it  if  I 
would  leave  out  all  about  the  Hotten- 
tots and  Caffi«s,  the  Greek  philo- 
sophens  and  Egyptian  priests,  and,  con- 
fining  myself  solely  to  polite  society, 
entitle  the  work  *  AncKsdotes  of  the 
Courts  of  Europe,  ancient  and  mo- 
dem.'- 

**  Tlie  wretch  l "  groaned  Unda 
Jack. 

*^  Another  thought  it  mi^t  be  eat 
up  into  little  essays,  teaviog  out  the 
quotations,  entitled  *  Men  and  Man- 
nere.'" 

^  A  third  was  kind  enough  to 
observe,  that  though  this  particniar 
woik  was  quite  imsaleable,  yet  «a  I 
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red  to  liave  some  lustorical  iufor- 

tion,  he  ebould  be  happy  to  tmder- 

e  a  hiatorica!  romance  from  *my 

_'ttphic  pen*— thai  was  the  phrase, 

was  it  not,  Jack?'' 

Jack  was  too  full  to  speak, 
— "  Provided  I  would  iutrodnce  a  pro- 
per love-plot,  aud  make  it  into  three 
▼olnmes  post  octavo,  twentv^tbree 
lines  in  a  page,  neither  more  nor  less. 
One  honest  fellow  at  last  was  found, 
who  sceraefl  to  me  a  very  respectable 
and  indeed  enterprising  person.  And 
after  going  thraogh  a  list  of  calcula- 
tiouSf  which  showed  that  no  possible 
profit  could  arise,  he  generously  offered 
:    _'      I  "uf  those  no- profits,  pro- 

'iiarantee  half  the  very 
visibiu  expunges.  1  was  just  Qiedi* 
tating  the  prudence  of  accepUng  this 
proposal,  when  yoor  nncle  was  seized 
with  a  sublime  idea,  which  has 
whisked  up  my  book  iu  a  whirlwind 
of  expectation/' 
i  **  Aud  that  idea?^'  said  I  despond* 
Hptly. 

^K  ^'Tbat  idea,"  qnotb  Uncle  Jack,  re- 
^^BQverlng  himself,  ^^  is  simply  aud 
^Pibortly  this.  From  time  iiumemorial 
^^mutliors  have  been  the  prey  of  the 
I  publishers.  Sir,  authors  have  lived 
in  ftjarrets,  nay,  have  been  choked  in 
the  street  by  an  unexpected  crumb 
of  bread,  like  the  man  who  wrote  the 
play,  poor  fellow  T' 
^^  *'  Otway/'  said  my  father,  *'  The 
^^ptory  is  not  true— no  matter/' 
^^■^  **  Milton,  sir,  as  every  body  knows, 
gold  Paradise  Lost  for  ten  pounds- 
ten  pounds,  sir !  In  &hort,  instances  of  a 
like  nature  are  too  numerous  to  quote. 
But  the  booksellei-s,  gir,— they  are 
leviathans — they  roll  in  seas  of  gold. 
Tt toy  subsist  upon  authors  as  vam* 
'  >ea  upon  little  children^  But  at 
it  endurance  has  reached  its  limit — 
fiat  has  gone  forth— the  tocsin  of 
rty  has  resounded— authors  have 
i^st  their  fetters.  And  we  have 
St  inaugurated  the  institution  of 
ToK  GuiLKD  Anti- Public  HER  CoK- 
i>r.UATc  Altuors'  Soliktv,-  by 
htch,  Pisistratus— by  which,  mark 
u,  every  author  is  to  be  his  own 
]...t  .  n.,ij  ig^  every  author  \^ho 
t  y.     No  more  isubnii**- 

it    _....:.i!   i\in"l.';hii    nirrci'iiary 

,lor8»  to  •  10 

iMirgains  m  ^ 

tnore  crumbs  ot  broad  choking 
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great  tragic  poets  In  the  streets^ 
no  more  Paradises  Lost  sold  at  £lO 
a-piece  !  The  author  brings  his  book 
to  a  select  commitlec  appointed  for 
the  purpose  ;  men  of  delicacy,  educa- 
tion, and  refinement— authors  them- 
selves—  they  read  it,  the  Society 
publish  ;  aud  after  a  modest  commiS' 
sion  towards  the  funds  of  the  Society, 
the  treasurer  hands  over  the  profits  to 
the  author.'' 

"  So  that  in  fact,  Uncle,  eyery 
author  who  can't  find  a  publlaher  anj^ 
where  else,  will  of  course  come  to  the 
Society,  The  fraternity  will  be  numer- 
ous I" 

"  It  will  indeed.'' 

^*  And  the  speculation — ruinous?'" 

**  Euinous,  why?" 

*^  Because  in  aU  mercantile  negotia* 
tious  it  is  ruinous  to  invest  capital  in 
supplies  w^hich  fail  of  demand.  Yoit 
undertake  to  publish  books  that  book- 
seliera  will  not  publish.  Why?  be- 
cauBC  booksellers  can't  sell  them !  li 
is  jn^t  probable  that  you'll  not  sell 
them  any  better  than  the  bookseUeis. 
Ergo,  the  more  your  busJiiess  tfad 
larger  your  deficit.  And  the  moro 
numerous  your  society,  the  more  dis- 
astrous your  condition-  q,e.i>." 

**  Pooh  I  The  seleet  c<>mraittee  will 
decide  what  books  are  to  be  pub- 
lished," 

"  Then  where  the  deuce  is  the 
advantage  to  the  authors  ?  I  would 
as  lief  submit  my  work  to  a  publisher 
as  I  would  to  a  select  cf.r'--"-M^  of 
authors.    At  ail  events,  1 1  t 

is  not  my  rival;  and  I  feu, , ...  ..^  id 
the  best  judge,  after  all,  of  a  book — i» 
an  accoucheur  ought  to  be  of  a  baby-" 

^^  Upon  my  word,  nephew,  yon  par 
a  bad  compliment  to  your  fatbora 
g^reat  work«  whlclt  the  booksellers  wili 
have  nothing  to  do  with." 

That  waii  artfutiy  said,  and  X  waj» 
posed;  when  Mr  Caxton  observed* 
with  an  apologetic  smile — 

'*  The  fact  is,  my  dear  Pifiistratuat 
that  I  want  my  book  published  with* 
out  diminishing  the  tittle  fortune  I 
keep  for  you  some  day,  rnclc  Jack 
starts  a  society  so  to  publish  it, — 
Health  and  long  life  to  Lncle  Jackie 
80cieiy  !  Une  can*i  look  a  gift-horse 
111  the  mouth.** 

Ilcrr  njy  mother  entered,  ro&y  froia 
a  shopping  exjicdition  witii  Mrs  rrira- 
toius ;  and  in  her  Joy  at. hearing  thai 


I  could  stay  dinner,  all  else  was  for- 
l^otten.  By  a  wonder,  which  I  did 
Bot  regret,  Uuclc  Jack  really  was  en- 
il^ed  to  dine  out*  He  bad  other  irons 
the  firo  besides  the  '*  Literary 
'Times"  and  the  **  Confederate  Au- 
thors' Society;"    he  was  deep  in  a 


scliemo  for  making  hotise-topa  of  felt, 
(which,  under  other  hands,  hiis,  1 
believe,  since  succeeded  ;)  and  he  had 
found  a  rich  man  (I  suppose  a  batter} 
who  seemed  well  inclined  to  the  pro- 
ject, and  had  actually  asked  him  to 
dine  and  expound  his  viewd  ! 


CHAPKR  XX\^II. 


Here  we  three  are  seated  roand  the 
open  window— after  diunex — familiar 
as  in  the  old  happy  time — and  my 
mother  is  talking  low  that  she  may 
not  distnrb  my  father,  who  seems  in 

tlionght, 

Cr-er-crrr-cr-cr!  I  feel  it — I  have 
it.— Where  I  What!  Where!  Knock 
it  down — brush  it  oiT !  For  Heaven's 
sake,  soe  to  it  I — Crrrr-cmTr — there 
— bere^in  my  hair — in  my  sleeve — 
in  my  car— Cr-cr. 

I  say  solemnly,  and  on  the  word 
,  ©f  a  Christian,  that,  as  I  sate  down  to 
lljegin  this  chapter,  being  sumewlnit  in 
a  brown  study,  the  pen  insensibly 
sUpt  from  my  hand,  and,  leaning  back 
In  my  chair,  I  fell  to  guxiug  into  the 
^fire.  It  is  the  end  of  June^  and  a 
remarkably  cold  evening— even  for 
that  time  of  year.  And  while  1  was 
so  gaining,  I  felt  something  crawling, 
just  l)y  the  nape  of  the  neck,  ma'am. 
In&tinctively  and  mechanically,  and 
8tiU  musing,  I  put  my  hand  thei*e,  and 
drew  forth— What?  That  u-hai  it  is 
which  perplexes  me.  It  waa  a  thing 
—a  dark  thing— a  much  bigger  thing 
than  I  had  expected.  And  the  siglit 
took  lue  so  by  surprise  tliat  I  gave  my 
hand  a  violent  shake,  and  the  thing 
went — where  I  know  not.  The  what 
and  the  where  arc  the  knotty  points  in 
the  Avhole  question  I  Ko  sooner  had 
it  gone  than  I  was  seized  with  repent- 
ance not  to  have  examined  it  more 
rloscly — not  to  have  ascertained  what 
the  creature  was.  It  might  liave  been 
an  earwig — a  very  large  motherly  ear- 
Vig — an  earwig  far  gone  in  that  way 
in  which  earwigs  wL^h  to  be  who  love 
their  lords,  I  have  a  pnifound  hor- 
ror of  earwigs — I  tirudy  believe  that 
they  do  get  into  the  oar*  That  is  a 
snbject  oa  which  it  is  useless  to  argno 
with  me  upon  phllosttphical  grounds* 
1  have  a  vivid  rec(jlIcetion  of  a  ston^ 
told  mo  by  Mrs  PHumnns — How  a 
lady  for  many  years  suilVred  under 


the  most  excruciating  headachs ; 
how,  as  the  tombstones  say,  **  physi- 
cians were  in  vain;"  how  she  died; 
how  her  head  was  opened,  and  how 
such  a  nest  of  earwigs — ma'am— such 
a  nest ! — Earwigs  are  the  prc>lifickeat 
tluugs,  and  so  fond  of  their  oll>prlng  J 
They  sit  on  their  eggs  like  hens — and 
the  young,  as  soon  as  they  are  bom, 
creep  under  them  for  protection — 
quite  touchingly  \  Imagine  such  an 
establishment  domesticated  at  ooe^s 
tympanum  I 

But  the  creature  was  certainly  larger 
than  an  earwig.  It  might  have  been 
one  of  that  genus  in  the  family  of 
Foilfic\did<r^  called  La AiV/oi/ra— mon- 
sters whoso  antennie  have  Ihirtv 
joints!  There  is  a  species  of  i\\\B 
creature  in  England,  but,  to  the  great 
grief  of  natundists,  and  to  the  great 
honour  of  Provi(Jence,  very  rarely 
found,  infinitely  larger  than  the  com- 
mon earwig  or  Forjicultda  aurkulana. 
Could  it  have  been  an  e^rly  hornetV  It 
bad  certainly  a  black  head,  and  great 
feelers.  I  have  a  gnmter  horror  of 
hornets,  if  possible,  than  I  have  of 
earwigs.  Two  hornets  will  kill  a  man, 
and  three  a  cairiage-horse  sixteen 
bands  high.  However,  the  crearurc 
WHS  gone. — Yes^  but  where?  Whero 
had  1  so  rashly  thrown  itV  It  might 
have  got  into  a  fold  of  my  dressing- 
gown— or  into  my  slinpers — or,  in 
abort,  any  where,  in  the  various  re» 
cesses  for  earwigs  and  hornets  which 
a  gentleman's  habiliments  afford.  I 
satisfy  myself  at  lust,  as  far  as  I  can, 
seeing  that  I  am  not  alone  in  the  room 
— that  it  h  not  upon  nte.  1  look  upon 
the  carpet — the  rug^tlie  chair— tm- 
der  the  fender.  It  is  nou  imHmtfia*  I 
barbart>uslj  hope  it  is  frisixing  behind 
that  great  black  coal  in  the  grate.  1 
pluck  upconrage — Iprudenlly  remove 
to  the  other  end  of  the  i*ooui.  1  taka 
up  my  pen — I  begin  my  chapter — v«ry 
nicely,  too^  1  think  upon  the  whole.    1 
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tinginiofflysabject,  when — 
—crawl — crawl — crawl 
>— creep.    Exactly,  ray 
T^  pkcc  it  WfUs 
L'rs!  I  forgot 
11  iij^^   --Lif.-iiLij  '*■  "•■  *  '■  ■'.  ill;,' 

criitimsed  iL^  'ler 

Forjiculitla  or  L... -r  .,      i  .,,,,  Ic  U 

dc:i>pcrate    Itinge    with    both    hands, 

omething   bctwecTJ   thrust  and  cot, 

na'am.    The  beast  is  gone.  Yt?s,  but 

l^aia  where  ?     I  say  that  that  whcro 

||6  a  very  horri 

'comotwice,  ill   , 

tiaiw — and  exactly  ou  the  &aim^  .>i>oii 

toi» — it  shows  n  ooutimied  dif?posUion 

to  iiabituate  itiielt'  to  its  quarters— to 

ftifect  a  parocliial  S4?ttlement  upon  me ; 

there  bs  somethmg  a wf id  and  preti?r- 

pataral  in  it.    I  assure  you  that  there 

'    not  a  part  of  me  that  baa  not  gono 

-cr-cr ! — ^that  has  not  crept,  crawled, 

llorficulated  over  ainoe  ;  and  I  joat 

jtlt  to  you  what  sort  of  a  chapter  I 

r  Slake  after  such  a My  good 

little  girLf  will  yon  just  take  tbe  cAudle, 

■ :  carefiiUy  under  the  table  ? — 

a  dear!   Yea,   my  loire,  very 

[:  indeed,  with  two  homa,  and  iu- 

~  to  be  Gorpuknt.    Gentlemen 


RDd  ladies  who  have  cultiTated  an  ac* 
quaintanco  with  the  Pha*mciau  lan- 
guagi*,  arc  awiwrc  that  Belzubub,  exa- 
mined et>^no^  "  '  ntomolo- 
pcally,  Is  null  ".'ss  thjui 
Baal-acebub —  i^^  o<-,  ..^  i-Fly  "— 
an  ouibloui  of  tho  pestroyuig  Attri- 
bute, wliich  attribute,  indeed,  isfouud 
in  all  the  insect  tribei?,  more  or  leas. 
Wherefore,  as  Mr  ravm;  Kul-lit,  in 
his  Inquiry  into  *Si//.  /f'^, 
hiith  observed — the  _  -its 
ed  their  whole  IxHiie^,  evun  to 
-'  eyebn>ws,  lest  unaware  they 
should  hiirbour  astj  of  the  mmor 
Zebubs  of  the  great  Baal-  If  I  were 
the  least  t>it  more  persuaded  that  that 
black  cr-cr  were  about  me  stilly  aud 
that  tho  sacrilice  of  my  eyebrowa 
would  deprive  Uim  of  shelter,  by  the 
aouls  of  the  PtolemieB !  I  would,— and 
I  wUl^  too.  BIng  the  bell,  my  litilo 
dear !  John,  —  my  ^  tny  cigar-tiox  ! 
There  is  not  a  cr  in  the  world  that 
can  abide  the  fumes  of  the  Havanuah! 
P^haw,  sir,  I  am  not  the  only  man 
wiio  lets  his  first  thonghta  upon  cold 
steel  end,  like  thi*  chapter,  in— Pff— 
pff— pft— I 
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Eveiy  thing  in  this  world  is  of  nsc, 
L  a  black  thing  crawling  oyer  the 
Ufa  of  ODe'^  neck  !    Grim  nuknuwn^ 
I  attall  make  of  thee— a  simile  I 

I  think,  ma'am,  yon  will  allow  that 
if  an  incident  snch  as  I  have  described 
had  beliillen  yourself,  and  yo«  had  a 
proper  and  ladylike  liorror  of  earwigs 
jver  motherly  and  fond  of  their 
Eng,^  and  al^o  o(  early  hometa, 
L  indeed  of  all  unknov^n  thinei 
inaect  tribe  with  black  heads 
I  two  groat  horns,  or  feelers  or  for- 
,  juat  by  yowrear — I  think,  ma*am, 
yon  will  allow  that  you  would  And  it 
difficnlt  to  settle  back  to  your  fi[»rBier 
pbeidily  of  mood  and  innooent  atiaeii- 
wodk.  You  w^Tdd  Ibel  a  flMiietidnc 
ed  ou  your  Berf«a--afid 
f^d  ♦•ail  over  yon  like,"  as 
lihlrva  say.  And  Uiewi»nitia, 
liat  you  would  \k  aahaoied  lo  aay  it. 
fcvu  wonld  fed  olstieid  te  look 
ptoased  and  Joia  in  the  owifif ualkai^ 
and  not  tidgvet  loo  nt^ch,  iter  alwayB 
be  ahaking  y<oiir  ttoimoeai  and  U>Qking 


into  a  dark  cofner  of  your  apron* 
Thus  it  is  with  many  other  things  in 
life  besides  black  inaects.  One  has 
a  secret  care — an  abstraction — a 
something  between  the  memory  and 
the  feeling,  of  a  dark  crawling  cr, 
wbdch  one  has  never  dared  \q  ana- 
lyse. So  I  sate  by  my  mother,  trying 
to  smile  and  talk  an  m  the  old  time, 
— bnt  longing  to  more  about  and  look 
around,  and  escai>e  to  my  own  soli- 
tude, and  take  the  clothes  off  my  mind, 
and  see  what  it  was  that  had  ao 
tronbled  and  terrified  me— for  tron* 
ble  and  terror  were  npoa  rae.  And 
my  mother,  who  was  aiw^a  (fafiaven 
liless  her  *)  inqnisittve  enoagh  in  alt 
that  eenoemed  hef  d^riing  Anachron* 
iem,  waa  especiaUy  luiiidai^Te  that 
e?eniDg.  She  made  itie  ear  where  I 
had  been,  and  what  I  had  done,  and 
how  I  had  mui  my  t&nid,— aad 
Faaiiy  tnfWMiiam^  <whom  ahe  had 
Men^  by  tho  waj«  Ihree  cr  Ibiir  tinieii 
aad  whom  ahe  thonthi  dio  iwettioit 
in  te  WQil^— oh,  ahe  uool 


"kaow   exactly  what   i    tUonght    of 
Fftttiiy  Trevanion ! 

ADd     all    this    wfiile    my    father 

I  dstjcmed  in  thoaght ;  aud  so,  with  my 

Avm  over  ray  mother's  chair,  and  my 

hand    in  hers — I  answered  my  mo- 

ther'ii    qaestions,    sometimes    by    a 

itammer,    aoiiietlmea    by  a    violent 

'  ^ffort  at  volubility,  when,   at  »ome 

iutenogatory  that  went  tingling  right 

to  my  heart,  I  turned  uneasily,  and 

,  there  were  my  father^a  r  ^  ]  on 

I  nuQ«a.     Fixed,  as  the}  >  — 

[irheD,  and  none  knew  wuy,  i  |iued 

I  aiid  langtuahed,  and  my  father  said 

**hc   must   go  to  school/*     Fixed, 

with  quiet  watchlul  tendenion.    Ah 

no  !— his  thought  had  not  been  on 

the  great  work — he  had  been  deep  in 

the  ]m^es  of  that  leiss  worthy  one  lor 

'  ^lijcJi  he  had  yet  more  an  aothor^s 

paternal  caro,    1  met  those  eyes,  and 

aed    to    throw    myself  on   lita 

-aud   tell  him  all.     Tell  him 

Nrhat?     Ma'mm,   I  no    more  knew 

rahat   to  tell    him,    than    I    know 

Fwhat    that    black  thing  was  wMch 

ilia?  80  worried  me  all  this  blofflod 

evening  1 

'^  PiEifitratiiB,**  said  my  father 
I  aoftly,  '^I  fear  yon  have  forgotten  the 
lAalfkon  bag." 


.c,:j    1 


nan  you  sc^m 


Fir.  8^ 

wears     flic 

Chvri 

to  h- 

*^  My  dear  Austin,  his  spirits  are 
Tory  griod,  1  tliLtik,"  said  my  mother 
anxjously* 

My  father  shook  his  hcad^them  he 
took  two  or  Uiree  turns  about  the 
room. 

"Shall  I  rill  -lir,  it  is 

getting  dark  ;  ►  read?" 

*^Ko,  Pisisirainh,  it  i>  yon  who 
ijhall  road,  and  this  hour  of  twilight 
best  salts  the  book  I  am  abont  to  opea 
to  you/' 

So  sayi""^  ^'^  ''»*«Mv  a  chair  hot 
me  and  1  and  seated 

self  gravel  V , :^  down  a  long 

in  t*ile.nce— then  turning  his  eyes  to 
each  of  ub  aJtemately. 

**  My  dear  wife,"  aaid  he  at  length, 
almost  solemnly,  "  I  am  going  to 
speak  of  myself  as  I  was  before  I 
knew  you." 

Even  in  the  twili^t  I  saw  that  my 
mother's  eonntcnanc^  changed. 

**  You  have  respected  my  eecrats^ 
Katherine,  tenderly— honestly.  Now 
the  time  ia  come  when  I  can  tall 
them  to  yoa  and  to  our  son/* 
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**  I  lost  my  mother  early;  my  father, 
(a  good  man,  but  who  was  ao  indo- 
lent tiiat  he  ranily  stirred  fiom  liia 
.«hair,  and  who  often  passed  whole 
1 4ays  without  speaking,  Uke  an  In<Uaii 
dervish,)  left  Roland  ami  myself  to 
cducvate  onradvea  much  according  to 
our  own  tastes.    Roland  ^hot,   aud 
bunted,    and    fished, — ^read    all   the 
poetry  aod  books  of  chivalry  to  be 
Ebuud  in  my  father's  collection^  which 
'  wa^  rich  in  attch  matters,  and  made  a 
I  great  many  copies  of  the  old  pedl^ee; 
[  ^-the  only  thing  in  which  my  father 
ever  evinced  much  of  the  vital  prin- 
^fi|iie.      Early  in  life  I  conceived   a 
eion  for  graver  studies,   and  by 
1  luck  I  fonnd  a  tutor  in  Mr  Tib- 
bets,  who,  bnt  t  desty,  Kitty, 
would  have  ri\                -on.    He  was 
a  second  Eaditu^  ioi  iiidustry,  and,  by 
the   way,  he  ^aid  exactly  the  ^aiue 


thing  that  Budftiu  did.  vis.  *  that  Che 
only  lost  day  in  his  life  was  that  in 
which  he  was  married;  for  on  that 
4ay  he  had  only  had  six  hours  for 
reading!'  Under  such  n  ma,*iter  I 
oonld  not  fail  to  be  a  scl^  ^     tin^ 

from  the  university  with  inc» 

tion  as  led  me  to  look  aangumei, 
my  career  in  the  world. 

"  I  returned  to  my  father's  qnfct 
tory  to  pause  and  look  about  me,  and 
consider  what  path  I  sJiould  lake  to 
fame.  The  rectory  waj3  jnat  at  tlws 
foot  of  the  lull,  on  the  brms  (»f  which 
were  the  ruins  of  the  >  uid 

has  aince  purchased.     A  U  I 

did  not  feel  for  the   ruius  t 
romantic  venerati4:»u  as  my  ^i 
thcr,  (for  my  day -dreams  were  uit>re 
coloured  by  classic  than  feudal  recol-  , 
lections,)  I  yet  loved  to  climb  the  hill,  ' 
book  in  hand,  and  build  my  caetlca  in  j 
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&!r  amidst  tho  wrecks  of  that 
irbich  time  had  shattered  on  the 
tb. 
One  day,  enterin;:  tbe  old  weed* 
[rown  c-onrt,  I  8a>v  w  lady,  seated  on 
ay  fiivountospot^  aketchiug  tUe  ruins. 
rUe  lady  waa  young — more  beautiful 
dian  any  woman  I  bad  yet  seen,  at 
tfi%i  to  my  eyes.  In  a  word,  I  waa 
Duted,'  aJid,  as  tho  trite  phrase 
^  spulJ'boimd.'  I  seated  my- 
'at  a  little  dbtance,  and  contem- 
^hited  her  without  de.siruig  to  speak, 
nd-by,  from  another  part  of  the 
.which  were  then  uninhabited, 
I  a  tall,  imposing,  elderly  gentle- 
;ian,  with  a  benignant  aspect ;  and  a 
Bttle  dog.  The  dog  ran  up  to  me, 
barking.  Thb  drew  the  attentiou  of 
both  Indy  and  geotleman  to  rae.  The 
cntleinan  approached,  called  off  the 
\o>Xy  and  apologised  with  much  pollte- 
fkens-  Snrveying  me  somewhat  cu- 
lously,  he  then  began  to  ask  qnes- 
\  about  the  old  place  and  the  fa- 
it had  belonged  to,  with  the 
^and  Bntcc(;dcnU  of  which  he  was 
^jjaainted.  By  degrees  it  came 
%t  I  was  the  descendant  of  that 
ftud  the  younger  son  of  the 
He  rector  who  was  now  it?  repre* 
fntative.  The  gentleman  then  in- 
aced  himself  to  tue  an  the  Earlof 
(forth,  the  principal  proprietor  in 
eigtibonrhood,  but  who  had  80 
nrrly  vi>'itcd  the  county  during  my 
hlldhood  and  earlier  youth,  that  I 
bad  never  before  seen  him.  Ills  only 
[>u,  however,  a  young  man  of  great 
romise,  had  been  at  the  same  college 
Milh  mc  in  my  first  year  at  the  uni- 
•cr^ity.  The  young  lord  was  a  read- 
ng  man  and  a  ^holar;  and  we  had 
n*como  slightly  acquainted  when  he 
t\\  f<»r  his  traveK 

**  Now,  on  hearing  my  name^  Lord 
Iniortforth  took  my  hand  cordially, 
nd  lending  me  to  his  daughter,  said) 
Think,  Ellinor,  how  fortuuiite  ;  this 
I  thn  Mr  Caxton  whom  your  brother 
►  often  spoke  of.* 

^*  In  short,  my  dear  Pisistratus,  the 

wa«i    bmken,    the    acquaintance 

^\u\\\  anfl  Lord  Ilainsforth,  saying  he 

ran  come  to  atone  fur  his  long  alisenco 

jin   th*^  ^'irintv,  and  to   reside   at 

pl>  <  part  of  the  year, 

liim.     1  did  so. 

it  iirs-T  frm  ^   liking   to   me   rn- 

ireajcd:  I  went  there  often, " 


[OcL 

My  father  paused,  and  seeing  m^ 
raothei-  had  fixed  her  eyes  upon  hint 
with  a  sort  of  monmfol  earnestness, 
and  had  pressed  her  hands  very  tightly 
together,  he  bent  dovrn  and  kissed  her 
forehead, 

**  There  is  no  cause,  my  child  1  ** 
said  he.  It  is  the  only  time  I  ever  heard 
him  call  my  mother  by  that  paternal 
name.  But  then,  I  never  heard  him 
before  so  grave  and  solemn — ^uot  a 
qnotatioD»  too — it  was  incredible :  It 
was  not  my  father  speaking — ^it  waa 
another  man,  "  Yes,  I  went  there 
often.  Lord  Raiosforth  was  a  remark- 
able perijon.  Sh^Tiess,  that  was  wholly 
without  pride,  (which  is  rai^e,)  and  a 
love  for  quiet  literary  pursuits,  had 
prevented  his  taking  that  personal 
part  in  public  life  for  wliich  he  was 
richly  qualified  \  but  his  reputation  for 
sense  and  honour,  and  his  pergonal 
popularity,  had  given  him  no  incon- 
sidurable  intluence  even,  I  believe.  In 
the  formation  of  cabinets,  and  he  had 
once  been  prevailed  upon  to  till  a  high 
diplomatic  situation  abroad,  in  which 
I  have  no  doubt  that  he  was  ns  miser- 
able as  a  good  man  can  be  uuder  any 
infliction.  He  was  now  pleased  to  re* 
tire  from  the  world,  and  look  at  it 
through  the  loopholes  of  retreat.  Lord 
Haiusforth  had  a  great  re5|>e€t  for 
talent,  and  a  warm  interest  in  such  of 
the  young  as  seemed  to  him  to  possess 
it  '^y  talent,  iudecd,  his  family  bad 
risen,  and  were  strikingly  character- 
ised. His  ancestor,  the  fir.>^t  peer,  had 
been  a  distingnishcd  lawyer;  his 
father  had  been  celebrated  for  scientific 
attainments  ;  his  children,  EIHnorand 
Lord  Fend ai*v is,  were  hi  '  '  in- 

pliahed.     Thus,   the  farni  "*d 

themselves  with  the  ari^tooiHt  v  ut  m* 
tellect,  and  seemed  unconscions  of 
their  claims  to  the  lower  aristocracy 
of  rank.  You  must  bear  this  in  mind 
throughout  my  story. 

"  I^dy  Ellinor  shared  her  father's 
tastea  and  habits  of  thought  — {sho 
was  not  then  an  heiress.)  Lord 
lUiniiforih  t.^lked  to  me  of  my  career. 
It  wui*  a  time  when  theFrt*nch  Revo- 
Intlon  hndraado  staU-smen  hx>k  round 
'  anxiety  to  sla'ngthen  iho 

<  idcr  of  thtPi?^.   by  aUlanco 

With  ;ili  iu  tln'  '  '^n  whu 

pvincod  imrh  n''  jtluenc<9 

their 

^  \  I    iiuctlon  is,  or  traa 


fonut»r!y,  among  the  po|>iilnrpftsi<ports 
to  jinblic  life.  Bjr  degrees  Lord  Raina- 
fortii  liked  m©  so  well,  as  to  suggest 
tu  me  a  seat  m  the  Ilouso  of  Commons. 
A  member  of  Parliament  might  rise  to 
any  thing,  and  Lord  Rainsforth  had 
eutlicient  influence  to  eflTect  mj'  return. 
Dazzling  prospect  tliia  to  a  yonng 
scholar  fresh  from  Thucydides,  and 
with  Demosthenes  fresh  at  his  tongue's 
end.  My  dear  boy,  I  was  not  ihen^ 
you  gee,  quite  wliat  I  am  now ;  in  a 
word,  I  loved  El  tin  or  Compton,  and 
therefure  1  was  ambitioujj.  You  know 
liow  ambitious  she  i^  stUL  But  I 
could  not  monld  my  ambition  to  hers, 
I  could  not  contemplate  entering  the 
senate  of  my  conntry  as  a  dependant 
on  a  party  or  apati-on— as  a  man  who 
mu5t  make  his  fortune  there — aa  a  man 
who,  in  everj'  vote,  must  consider  how 
mnch  nearer  he  advanced  himself  to 
emolument.  I  was  not  even  certain 
that  Lord  Uainsiforth's  views  on  poli- 
tics were  the  same  aa  mine  wonid  be. 
How  could  the  politico  of  an  exj)eri- 
enccd  man  of  the  world  be  those  of  on 
ardent  young  student  V  But  had  they 
been  identical,  I  felt  that  I  could  not 
so  creep  into  equality  with  a  patron's 
daughter.  No  1 1  was  ready  to  abandon 
my  own  more  ^scholastic  pi'edilections 
— to  strain  every  energy  at  the  bar — 
to  carve  or  force  my  own  way  to  for- 
tnnc^and,  U  I  arrived  at  indepen- 
dence, then  —  what  then?  why,  the 
right  to  speak  of  love,  and  aim  at 
power.  This  was  not  the  viewofEllinor 
Corapton.  The  law  seemed  to  her  a 
tedious,  needless  drudgery  :  there  was 
nothing  in  it  to  captivate  her  imagi- 
nation. She  listened  to  me  with  that 
charm  which  she  yet  retains^  and  by 
which  she  aeems  to  identify  herself 
with  those  who  speak  to  her.  She 
would  turn  to  me  with  a  pleading  look 
w*heu  her  father  dilated  on  the  bril- 
liant prospects  of  a  parliamentary 
success ;  tor  he  (not  having  gained  it, 
yet  having  lived  with  those  whohad^) 
overvalued  it,  and  seemed  ever  to  wish 
to  enjoy  it  through  some  other.  But 
when  I,  in  turn,  spoke  of  indepen- 
dence, of  the  bar,  Ellinor'a  face  grew 
overca.st.  The  world — the  world  was 
with  her,  and  the  ambition  of  the 
world,  which  is  alwavn  for  power  or 
effect !  A  part  of  the  house  lay  ex- 
posed to  the  east  wind,  *  Plant  half 
way  down  the  hUV  said  I  one  day. 
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'  Plant  r  cried  Lady  Emily—*  It  will  bo 
twenty  x .  i^  the  trees  grow  np 

No,  my  ]■,  luiild  a  wall,  and 

cover  it  wau  creepers  V  That  wasaai 
tlhistration  of  her  whole  character. 
She  coiild  not  wait  till  trees  had  tirao 
to  grow  up  ;  a  dead  wall  would  be  so 
much  more  quickly  thrown  up,  and 
parasite  creepers  would  give  it  a 
prettier  effect.  Xevcrrhelc88,  she  was 
a  grand  and  noble  creature,  Aud  I 
— in  love  I  Not  so  discouraged  aa  you 
may  suppose;  for  Lord  Rainaforth 
often  hinted  encouragement,  which 
even  I  con  Id  scarcely  misconstrue. 
Not  caring  for  rank,  and  not  tvishing 
for  fortune  beyond  competence  for  his 
daughter^  he  saw  in  me  all  he  required, 
— a  gentleman  of  ancient  burth,  and 
one  in  whom  his  own  active  mind 
con  Id  prosecute  that  kind  of  mental 
ambition  which  overflowed  in  him,  and 
yet  had  never  had  its  vent.  And 
Ellinor ! — heaven  forbid  I  should  *iay 
she  loved  me^ — but  something  madio 
me  think  she  could  do  so.  Under  ^%^m 
notions.  'Jiinnn.^^mg  all  my  hopes,  I 
made  a  1  to  master  the  in- 

flueucei^  I  ,  aud  to  adopt  thai 

career  I  thought  worthiest  of  us  all.  I 
went  to  London  to  i"ead  for  the  bar.'* 

**  The  bar !  is  it  possible  ?*'  criwl  I. 
My  father  smiled  sadly. 

**  Every  thing  seemed  possible  to 
me  then,  I  read  aome  months.  I 
began  to  see  my  way  even  in  that 
short  time;  began  to  comprehend 
what  would  be  the  dttticulties  before 
me,  and  to  feel  there  was  that  within 
m©  which  could  master  them.  I  took 
a  holiday  and  returned  to  Cumberland. 
I  fonnd  Roland  there  on  my  return. 
Always  of  a  roving  adventurous  tem- 
per^ though  he  had  itot  then  entered 
the  army,  he  had,  for  more  than  two 
yeai's,  been  wandering  over  the  Conti- 
nent on  foot.  It  was  a  young  knight- 
errant  whom  I  embraced,  and  who 
overwhelmed  me  with  reproaches  that 
I  should  be  reading  for  the  law.  There 
had  never  been  a  lawyer  in  the  family  1 
It  was  about  that  time,  I  think,  that 
I  petrified  him  with  the  discovery  of 
the  printer !  I  knew  not  exactly 
wherefore,  whether  from  jealousy,  fear^ 
foreboding— but  it  certainly  uq^  a  pain 
that  seized  me — when  I  learned  from 
Roland  that  he  had  become  intimate 
at  Compton  Hall.  Roland  and  Lord 
Raiusforth  bad  met  at  the  house  of  a 


neighbonriag  gentleman^  luid  Lord 
Eunsfortb  fajid  welcomed  Im  acqimm- 
tanoQi,  ftt  first  perhaps  far  my  anke, 
afterwftrds  for  his  own 

^  I  could  not  for  me,'* 

J  my  father/  idifhe 

Ellinor ;  bui,  wbtsa  I  found 
)  did  not  pat  that  qitestion  to 
,  I  trembled  I* 

*W©  w«nt  to  Compton  together, 
uglittlobytheway.  Westftyed 
,_i  soiae  days." 
Myfother  here  thrust  Ins  bamd  Mo 
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his  wiifltooat — all  men  have  their  little 


waySt  which  denote  ranch  ;  and  when 
my  father  throat  his  hand  into  \m 
waiateoat,  it  waa  always  a  sign  of 
some  mental  effort — he  waa  going  to 
prove,  or  to  argue,  to  moralise,  or  to 
preach.  Therefore^  thongh  I  was 
Ufltenin^  before  vdth  all  my  ears,  I 
believe  I  had,  speaking  ma^etically 
and  meainericaUy,  aa  extra  p^iir  of 
eara^  a  new  senae  si^pplied  to  mo, 
when  my  father  piit  has  hand  into  his 
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wnKRZty  nrv  FAnran  co^rrcfuis  urn  stout. 


*^  There  is  not  a  mystical  creation, 
type,  ^ymbol^  or  poetical  invcntiou  for 
mfianings  abitmse,  recondite^  aiid  in- 
on^vshenslble,  which  is  not  repre- 
anfefid  by  the  female  gender,^^  saltl  my 
father,  having  his  hand  qoite  bnriedin 
his  waistcoat  "  There  is  the  Sphynx, 
and  the  Eniiriiia,  and  the  Chimeravand 
Isb,  whose  veil  no  man  had  ever  lifted: 
they  are  all  ladles,  Kitty,  every  one  of 
them  i  And  so  was  Peraephooe*  who 
musl  be  always  either  in  heaveo  or 
heUr— and  Hecate,  who  waa  one  thing 
by  night  and  another  by  day.  The 
Sibyls  were  females  ;  and  so  were  the 
Gorgons^  the  Uarpiea,  the  Fnries,  the 
Fates,  and  the  Ten  tonic  Valkyrs,  Nor- 
nles,  and  Helft  herself:  in  short,  aU 
fepfMeiitalioaB  of  idaaa,  oliacare,  m- 
aemtable,  and  porteatois,  an  nouns 
feminine." 

Heaven  bless  my  father  I  Angnstine 
Gaston  was  himself  again  I  I  began 
to  liar  that  tlie  story  had  slipped 
away  fi-om  him,  lost  in  that  Ubyrinth 
i)f  learning.  But,  lackily ,  as  he  paused 
breath,  his  look  fell  on  those  limpid 
I  c^ea  of  my  mother's,  and  that 
i  opsQ  brow  of  hers,  which  bad 
Qorlatniy  nothing  in  common    with 


'Id 

LI  •  11      lllt«%AV     UAI^L    \f  WW  t*    bfi^LC 

h-  r>  a  verr  disiiifaoaeiis 

»i  iiii  nf  ^iflserliofi*  I 

I  iaxed,  and 

IV  1—'*  Ellinor 

waa  the  last  penon  in  tiie  world  to 
daoatve  amy  one  willingly.  Did  she 
dsoiiTi  ma  and  Roland  that  we 
both,  tboogb  not  ooncelted  men,  Cm* 
tried  that,  if  we  had  dared  to  speak 


openly  of  love,  we  had  not  so  dared  ia 
vain  ?  or  do  you  think^  Kitty,  that  a 
woman  really  can  love  (not  mnchf 
perhaps,  bat  somewhat)  two  or  three, 
or  half  a  dosen  at  a  time  ?** 

''  Impossible,"  cried  my  mother- 
^^  And  as  for  this  Lady  Eiiinor,  I  am 
shocked  at  her — I  don't  know  what 
to  call  H  P' 

"  Nor  I  either,  my  dear  I"  said  my 
father,  slowly  taking  his  hand  ht^m 
his  waistcoat,  as  if  the  cfTort  were  too 
mnch  for  him,  and  the  problem  were 
insoluble.  *^  But  this,  begging  your 
pardoiit  I  do  think^  that  h^m  a 
yonog  woman  does  really,  tmiy,  and 
cordiaUy  centre  kar  afections  Jo  one 
olject,  she  sofiiirs  6uicy,  imaginatton^ 
&e  desire  of  power,  curiosity,  or 
heaven  knows  what,  to  simnUte,  even 
to  her  own  mind,  pale  reflexions  of 
the  luminary  not  yet  risen^parheUa 
that  precede  the  ann.  Don't  Judge 
of  Roland  as  yon  aee  Wm  now,  Pisls- 
tratna— grim,  and  gray,  and  formal ; 
imagine  a  nature  soaring  high  amoogat 
daring  thoughts^  or  exnl)cr«nt  with 
the  nameless  poetry  of  yorithfnl  lift? — 
with  a  frame  matchless  for  l)oiin<1ing 
elasticity — an  eye  bright  with  bauphty 
lbe>-Hi  heart  from  which  noble  aenti- 
maots  sprang  11^  sparks  ^m  an 
anvU.  Lady  Ellinor  had  an  ardetit, 
inritiiaiitive  imagination.  This  bold 
Uery  nature  must  have  moved  her 
iotef^eat.  On  the  other  hand,  she  had 
an  jnatnieted^  foil,  and  eager  mind. 
Am  I  vaiit  If  I  say,  now  at  the  laixie 
of  80  many  years,  that  in  my  miad 
har  iflteUed  Mt  ooopaiitoiisUii  ? 
^liaoawomaa  lofcs,  ami  aanlM,MMl 
saltlaa,  why  then  she  beeomea-^  oaa 
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whole,  a  completed  being.  But  a  girl 
like  Ellinor  has  in  her  many  women. 
Various  herself,  all  varieties  please 
her.  I  do  beHeye  that,  if  either  of  ns 
had  spoken  the  word  boldly,  Lady 
Ellinor  would  hare  shrunk  back  to  her 
own  heart— examined  it,  tasked  it, 
and  given  a  firank  and  generous 
answer.  And  he  who  had  spoken 
first  might  have  had  the  better  chance 
not  to  receive  a  ^  No.'  Bat  neither 
of  us  spoke.  And  perhaps  she  was 
rather  curious  to  know  if  she  h«d 
made  an  impression,  than  anxious  to 
create  it.  It  was  not  that  she  will- 
ingly deceived  us^  but  her  whole  at- 
mosphere was  delusion.  Mists  aome 
before  the  sunrise.  However  this  be, 
Roland  and  I  were  not  long  in  detect- 
ing each  other.  And  hence  arose, 
first  coldness,  tiien  jealousy,  then 
quarrels." 

"'  Oh,  my  father,  your  love  must 
have  been  indeed  powerftil,  to  have 
made  a  breach  between  the  hearts  of 
two  such  brothers !" 

"  Yes,"  said  my  father ;  *'  it  was 
amidst  the  old  ruins  of  the  castle, 
there,  where  I  had  first  seen  Ellinor 
— that,  winding  my  arm  round  Bo- 
land^s  neck,  as  I  found  him  seated 
amongst  the  weeds  and  stones,  his 
face  buried  in  his  hands — it  was  there 
that  I  said — *•  Brother,  we  both  love 
this  woman  I  My  nature  is  the 
calmer  of  the  two,  I  shall  fed  the 
loss  less.  Brother,  shake  hands,  and 
God  speed  you,  for  I  go  !^ " 

^^  Austm,"  murmured  my  mother, 
sinking  her  head  on  my  father's  breast. 

"  And  therewith  we  quarrelled.  For 
it  was  Boland  who  msisted,  while  the 
tears  rolled  down  his  eyes,  and  he 
stamped  his  foot  on  the  ^und,  that 
he  was  the  intruder,  the  mterioper — 
that  ho  had  no  hope — that  he  had 
been  a  fool  and  a  madman — and  that 
it  was  for  him  to  go !  Now,  while  we 
were  disputing,  and  woi^ds  began  to 
run  high,  my  father's  old  servant 
entered  the  desolate  place,  with  a 
note  from  Lady  Ellinor  to  me,  asking 
for  the  loan  of  some  book  I  had 
praised.  Boland  saw  the  hand- writ- 
ing, and  while  I  turned  the  note 
over  and  over  irresolutely,  before  I 
broke  the  seal,  he  vanished. 

"  He  did  not  return  to  my  father's 
house.  We  did  not  know  what 
had  become  of  him.    But  I,  thinking 


over  that  impulsive  volcanic  nature, 
took  quick  alarm.  And  I  went  in 
search  of  him  ;  came  on  his  track  at 
last ;  and,  after  many  days,  found  him 
in  a  miserable  cottage  amongst  the 
most  dreary  of  the  dreary  wastes 
which  form  so  large  a  part  of  Cumber- 
land. He  was  so  altered  I  scarcely 
knew  him.  To  be  brief,  we  came  at 
last  to  a  compromise.  We  would  go 
back  to  Compton.  This  suspense  was 
intolerable.  One  of  us  at  least  should 
take  courage  and  learn  his  fate.  But 
who  should  speak  first?  We  drew 
lots,  and  the  lot  fell  on  me. 

*'*'  And  now  that  I  was  really  to  pass 
the  RulHCon,  now  that  I  was  to  im- 
part that  secret  hope  which  had  ani- 
mated me  so  long— been  to  me  a  new 
life — ^what  were  my  sensations  ?  My 
dear  boy,  depend  on  it  that  that  age 
is  the  happiest,  when  such  feelings 
as  I  felt  then  can  a^tate  us  no  more. 
They  are  mistakes  in  the  serene  order 
of  that  majestic  life  which  heaven 
meant  for  thoughtful  man.  Our  sonhr 
should  be  as  stars  on  earth,  not  as 
meteors  and  tortured  comets.  What 
could  I  offer  to  Ellinor— .to  her  father  ? 
What  but  a  future  of  patient  labour? 
And  in  either  answer,  what  altemn* 
tive  of  miseiy! — my  own  existence 
shattered,  or  Roland's  noble  heart  1 

"  Well,  we  went  to  Compton.  In 
our  former  visits  we  had  been  almost 
the  only  guests.  Lord  S'ainsforth  did 
not  much  affect  the  interoourte  of 
country  squires,  less  educated  then 
than  now.  And  in  excuse  for  Ellinor 
and  for  ns,  we  were  almost  the  only 
men  of  her  own  age  she  saw  when  in 
that  large  dull  house.  But  now  the 
London  season  had  broken  up,  the 
house  was  filled ;  there  was  no  longer 
that  familiar  and  constant  approach 
to  the  mistress  of  the  Hall,  which 
had  made  ns  like  one  family.  Great 
ladies,  fine  people,  were  round  her; 
a  look,  a  smile,  a  passing  word,  were 
as  much  as  I  had  a  right  to  expect. 
And  the  talk,  too,  how  different! 
Before,  I  could  speak  on  books, — I 
was  at  home  there!  Roland  could 
pour  forth  his  dreams,  his  chivalrous 
love  for  the  past,  his  bold  defiance  of 
the  unknown  future.  And  Ellinor, 
cultivated  and  fanciftd,  could  sym- 
pathise with  both.  And  her  father, 
scholar  and  gentleman,  could  sympa- 
thise too.    But  now — " 
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."  It  U  no  use  in  the  world,"  said 
ilier.  ^'  to  Imow  all  the  laofiuiges 
Unflo^lio  grammars  and  &pl&tered 
\  lexicons,  if  we  don't  leara  the 
of  the  woHd.  It  is  a  talk 
t,  Kitty/'  cried  my  father  warm- 
op*  *'It  i«  an  AKAGLYPB — t 
Bpokeci  anaglyph*  my  dear  I  If  all 
the  hierof^lyplU  of  the  Ef^pttans  had 
been  A  B  C  to  yon,  still  if  yon  did 
Dot  know  the  anaglyph,  yon  wonld 
know  nothing  of  the  trae  mysteries  of 
the  prie«t«.* 

**  Xeithcr  Roland  nor  I  knew  one 
fymboUletter  of  the  anaglyph.   Talk, 
talk^tdk  on  persons  we  nercr  heard 
of,  things  we  never  cared  for.     All 
we  thought  of  iwportunce,  puerile  or 
diintic   triJlest — all   we  thought  so 
I  and  childish,  the  grand  momen- 
|touj»  business  of  lifi:I     If  yon  found 
,  llttit!  sk'hoolboy,  on  hia  half  holiday, 
Sshing  for  minnows  with  a  crooked 
n,  and  you  began  to  tell  him  of  all 
[the  wonders  of  the  deep,  the  laws  of 
jthe  rides,  and  the  antediluvian  relics 
lof   iguanodon    and  ichthyosaums — 
[nay,  if  yoM  spoke  but  of  pearl  fish- 
and  coral    banks,    or    water- 
kelpies  and  naiads,  would  not  the 
lltti©  boy  cry  out  peevishly,  *  Don't 
Neaai*  me  with  all  that  nonsense  I  let 
line  fish  in  peace  for  my  minnows.' 
[I  think  the  little  boy  is  right  after 
hi**  own  way— it  was  to  fish  for  min- 
nows that  he  came  oat,  poor  chitd, 
not  to  hear   about  igaanodona  and 
water- kelpies! 

^^  So  the  company  fished  for  minnows, 

I  and  not  a  worrl  could  we  say  about 

f>carl   fisheries  and  coral  banks ! 

{'And  as  for  limbing  for  minnows  our- 

1  jFelves,  my  dear  boy,  we  shonld  have 

'been  le»s  bewildered  if  yon  had  asked 

lo  fieh  for  a  mermaid  1    Do  you 

»,  now,  one  reason  why  I  have  let 

yon  gn  thug  early  Into  the  world? 

Well,   but  amongst   these  minnow* 

jlihers  there  waaone  who  fished  with 

mo  air  that  made  the  minnows  look 

larger  than  salmons. 


**  Treranion  had  been  at  Cambridge 
with  me.  We  were  even  intimate. 
He  was  a  yoong  man  like  myself, 
with  his  way  to  make  in  the  world. 
Poor  as  I — of  a  family  npon  a  par 
with  mine— old  enough  bat  decayed. 
There  was,  however,  this  difference 
between  as.  He  had  connexions  In 
the  great  world — I  had  none.  Like  me 
his  chief  pecuniary  resource  wis  a  col- 
lege felJoH-shi|).  Now,  Trevanion  hid 
established  a  high  repntation  at  the 
university ;  but  leas  as  a  scholar^ 
though  a  pretty  fair  one,  than  as  a 
man  to  rise  in  life.  Every  faculty  he 
had  was  an  energy.  Ho  aimed  at 
^Y^ry  thing — lost  some  things,  gained 
others,  ite  was  a  great  speaker  in 
a  debating  society,  a  member  of 
some  politico-economical  club.  He 
was  an  eternal  talker— brilliant, 
Tarions,  paradoxical,  florid — difierent 
from  what  he  is  now.  For,  dreading 
fancy,  his  career  since  has  been  aa 
efibrt  to  curb  it.  Bat  all  his  mind 
attached  itself  to  something  that  we 
Englishmen  call  solid  ;  it  was  a  lari^e 
mind— not,  ray  dear  Ivitty,  like  a  fine 
whale  sailing  through  knowledge  f)X)m 
the  pleasure  of  sailing— but  like  n 
polypus,  that  puts  forth  all  its  feelers 
for  the  purpose  of  catching  bold  of 
something.  Trevanion  had  gone  at 
once  to  London  from  the  uuiver/ity: 
bis  reputation  and  his  talk  dazzled  his 
conne  x  io  ns,  n  o  t  nnj  as  tly .  They  m  adc 
an  effort^tbey  got  him  into  parlia- 
ment: he  had  spoken^  he  had  snc- 
ceeded.  He  came  to  Compton  with 
the  flush  of  his  virgin  fame.  I  cannot 
convey  to  you,  who  know  him  now^ — 
with  his  care-worn  faox>,  and  abrupt 
dry  manner, — reduced  by  perpetual 
gladlatorRhip  to  the  skin  and  bone  uf 
his  former  self^what  that  roan  was 
when  he  first  stepped  into  the  arena 
ofUfc. 

**  Yon   -^'*"  '*y'^^'  ii ■i*'"'^it"'rH    ffiiif    voQ 
have  to  r  »:^ 

folks  were .       „  ^ay, 

we  were  as  difieront  ^m  what  we  oie 
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ithe  green  bough  of  stimnicr  is 
fW>m  the  dry  wood,  oat  of  which  we 
make  a  ship  or  a  gatf^post.  Neither 
maa  nor  wood  conies  to  tho  ust*s  of 
life  till  the  green  leaves  are  stripped 
and  the  sap  gone.  And  then  the  usea 
of  life  transform  ns  into  §trangc 
things  with  other  names :  the  tree  is  a 
tree  no  inore — it  U  a  gate  or  a  ghip ;  the 
youth  is  a  joutb  no  more,  Imt  a  one- 
legged  soldier;  a  hollow-eyed  states- 
man ;  a  scholar  spectacled  and  Blipper- 
od !  When  Mlcyllus  —  (hero  the  hand 
slides  into  the  waistcoat  again  1) — when 
Micylhis/'  sMd  my  father,  '^  asked  the 
cock  that  had  once  been  Pythagoras,* 
if  the  aflfair  of  Troy  was  really  a.*? 
HoQicr  told  itt  the  cock  replied  scorn- 
falh%  *  How  could  Homer  know  any 
thing  aboni  it  ?— at  that  time  he  was  a 
camel  in  Bactria/  Pisistratus,  aeoxir- 
ding  to  tiie  doctrine  of  metempsy- 
chosis, you  might  hf^vc  been  a  Rnc- 
trlan  camel — when  that  whicli  to  my 
life  was  the  siege  of  Troy  saw  Roland 
and  Ti-evanion  before  the  walls» 

*'  Handsome  yon  can  sec  that  Tre- 
vanion  has  been  ;  but  the*  lieanty  of  his 
conntenance  then  was  in  its  perpettial 
play^  its  intellcctnal  eagerness;  and  hia 
conversation  was  so  diacnrsive*  so 
varions,  so  animated,  and,  above  all, 
BO  full  of  the  things  of  the  day !  If  ho 
had  been  a  priest  of  Serapis  for  fifty 
years,  he  could  not  have  known  the 
Anaglyph  better!  Therefore  he  filled 
lip  every  crevice  and  pore  of  that 
hollow  society  with  his  broken,  inqnis- 
itive,  petal  ant  light.  Therefore  he 
was  adnitred,  talked  of,  listened  to  ; 
and  evcr>d)ody  said,  *  Trevanion  is  a 
rbing  man/ 

* '  Yet  I  did  not  dohira  then  the  justice 
I  have  done  since — for  we  students  and 
abstract  thinkers  are  apt  too  ranch,  in 
our  first  youth,  to  look  to  the  depth  of 
a  man's  mind  or  knowledge,  and  not 
enou^ii  to  the  surface  it  may  cover. 
There  maybe  more  water  in  a  flowing 
stream,  onJ^y  four  feet  defri  nnd  nr- 
tainly  more  force  and  raori  Hi 

In  a  sullen  pool^  thirty  yarii  ^t  - 

torn  1  I  did  not  do  Trevanion  justice.  1 
did  not  sec  how  naturally  he  realised 
Udy  Ellinor's  ideal  I  hive  said  that 
lie  was  like  man}*  women  in  one,  Tre- 
Yanion  was  a  thousand  men  lu  one. 


He  had  learning  to  please  her  mind, 
eloqiK'ncc  to  dazxlo  her  fancy,  beauty 
to  please  hnr  eye,  reputation  pi-erlsely 
of  the  kind  to  allnre  her  vanity,  hon- 
our and  conscientions  purpose  to  satis- 
fy her  judgment.  And,  above  all,  he 
was  ambitions.  Ambitiotis  not  as  I — 
not  as  Roland  was,  but  ambitions  as 
Eliinor  was  :  ambitions,  not  to  vealisfr 
some  grand  ideal  in  the  siK?nt  heart, 
bat  to  grasp  the  practical  positive  sub- 
stances that  lay  without. 

'*  ElUnor  was  a  child  of  the  great 
world,  and  so  was  he.  I  saw  not  airthie, 
nor  did  Roland ;  and  Trevanion  seemed 
to  pay  no  particular  court  to  EUinor* 

*^  But  the  time  approached  when  I 
ought  te  speak.  The  house  began  to 
tldn.  Lord  Rainsforth  had  leisure  to 
resume  his  easy  conferences  with  mc  j 
And  one  day  walkttig  in  \m  garden  ho 
gave  me  the  opportunity.  For  I  need 
not  say,  Pisistratus,''  said  my  father, 
looking  at  me  earnestly,  *'  that  before 
any  man  of  honour,  especially  if  of 
inferior  worldly  pretensions,  will  opeu 
hia  heart  seriously  to  the  daughter,  it 
is  his  duty  to  speak  first  to  the  parent, 
whose  confidence  lias  imposed  that 
trost."  I  bowed  my  head  and  co- 
loured. 

^*  I  know  not  how  it  was/*  conti- 
nued my  father*  ^*  but  Lord  Raios- 
forth  turned  the  conversation  on 
Elliuor.  After  speaking  of  his  ex- 
pectations from  bis  son,  who  was 
returning  home,  he  said  *  But  he  will 
of  course  enter  public  life, — will,  I 
trust,  soon  marry,  have  a  separate 
establishment,  and  I  shall  see  but 
little  of  him.  My  Eliinor  1— I  cannot 
bear  the  thought  of  parting  wholly 
with  her.  And  that,  to  say  the  sel- 
fish troth,  is  one  reason  why  I  have 
never  wished  her  to  many  a  rich 
man,  and  so  leave  me  for  ever.  I 
could  hope  that  she  will  give  herself 
to  one  who  may  be  contented  to  re- 
side at  lea^t  great  pait  of  the  year 
with  mc — who  may  bless  me  with 
un other  son,  not  steal  from  me  a 
daughter.  I  do  not  mean  that  he 
should  waste  his  life  in  the  coantry  ; 
his  occupations  would  probably  lead 
him  to  London.  I  care  not  where 
my  house  is,  all  I  want  is  to  keep  my 
hotn^     You  know'  (he  added,  with 
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a  amila  tUat  I  thtjught  meaoing,)  *  how 
oft  en  I  have  Implieil  to  yoa  that  I 
have  Du  vulgar  ambilion  for  EUinor, 
Ucr  portion  must  be  very  small,  for 
my  catntc  m  striclly  euUiiled,  and  I 
have  liv'-'i  ».u,  much  up  to  my  income 
aU  mjr  li  '  to  save  much  now. 

B«t  ha.    li  io   not   require  ex- 

peud€;  and  wUtio  I  live,  at  leasts 
(bers  need  be  no  change.  She  can 
Ottfy  prefer  t  man  who^e  talents,  con- 
genial to  hers,  will  win  their  own 
carrer,  and  ei-e  I  die  tiiat  career  may 
be  made/  Lord  Rainsforth  paused, 
and  then— hoW|  in  what  woi-da  I 
know  not, — ^hot  out  all  burst  l^my 
lot"  -icd,      timid,      anxious, 

do  'iful  love.    The  strange 

encr;:y  ii  nad  ^iven  to  a  nature  till 
then  so  ret iring  and  cid m !  M j  recent 
devotion  to  the  law, — my  D>nfideoco 
Ihat^  with  Buch  a  pri^e,  I  cx>uld  ^nc- 
ceed,— it  wa->?  but  a  transfer  of  labour 
from  one  study  to  another.  Labour 
could  conquer  all  things^  and  custom 
sweeten  them  in  the  conqueat.  The 
hjtr  WHS  a  less  brilliant  career  than 
the  senate.  But  the  first  aim  of  the 
poor  xasLXk  should  be  independence, 
in  fihort,  Pisi 8 trains,  wretched  egotist 
that  I  was,  I  forgot  Roland  in  that 
nent ;   and  I  spoke  a«  one  who 

i  bis  life  was  in  hts  words. 
**  I^rd  Rainsforth  looked  at  me,  when 
I  had  done,  with  a  counlenance  fuU 
oTn  '       •  •     .fuU 

tre- 
IDuion^iN ,  '  I  cuvn  nuit  i  "Dce  wished 
thiij — wished  it  from  the  hoar  1  knew 
you ;  but  why  did  you  4»  long — I 
never  suspecteti  that — nor  I  am  sure 

did  Kllinor/     He  -* '   -hort,  and 

added   quickly—^  go    and 

speak,  as  you  bus  ,  .  .  to  me,  to 
KlUnor.  Go,  it  may  not  yot  be  tO0 
late.     And  yet — but  go.' 

**Too    late — ^wbat    meant    those 
words  V     Lord  Kainj^forth  had  turned 

itily  dun^  another  walk,  and  left 
nione,  to  ponder  over  an  answer 


d   n   rid  tile.     Slowly  I 

towanls  the  house,  and 

T:  111  I'll,    hiilf    hoping, 

■i'  iiinl  ii'T  alont;.   There 

aing  with 

tjaHy  iat 

^^     i  tititi'T  i  look  my 


w!: 

to-- 

son..-:      L._./' 

halt'li-.Miii:- 

aCi'M-n  ',  .^(, 

in  \Uv  iuoMitii 
courAC, 

♦»  That  room,!  gee  It  stlllt— the  walls 
cOTcred  with  pictures  from  her  own 
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hand,   many  were  aketches    of  the 
hauuta  wi5  had  visited  together — the 
simple  uruament«s  wom;uily  but  not 
effeminate  —  the  very  books  on  the 
table  that  had  been  made  familiar  by 
dear  associationa.       Yes,    there   tli 
Tamo  in  whicli  we  had  read  togethe 
the  episode  of  ChrintJa  —  there  th 
jEtrJipluf  in  which  1  translated  to  he 
the    PramcthtuM,      Pedantries    thca 
might  seem  to  some :  pedantries,  pe 
haps,  they  were  ;  but  they  were  \yro 
of  that  congeniality  which  had  knit 
the  man  of  books  to  the  daughter  of 
the  world.     That  room — it  waa 
home  of  my  heart !    Sucli^  in  my  v« 
ity  of  sphitn,  methought  would  be  th 
air  round  a  home  to  come.     I  looke 
about  me,  troubled  and  confused,  and 
halting  timidly,  I  saw  EUinor  befor 
me,  leaning  her  face  on  her  hand,  herj 
cheek  more  flushed  than  usual,  and_ 
tears  in  her  eyea.     I  approached  in 
silence,  and  as  I  drew  my  chair  to 
the  table,  my  eye  fell  on  a  glove  oa 
the  floor.    It  was  a  man'j»  glove.    Day 
yon  know,"  said  my  father,  "  thatj 
once,  when  I  was  very  young,  I  saw  aj 
Dutch  picture  cjdlcd  The  Glove,  and 
the  subject  was  of  murder.     Ther 
WAS  a  weed -grown  marshy  pool,  a^| 
desolate  dismal  landscape^  that  of  it- 
self ins;]  >ired  thiDught^  of  ill  deeds  and 
terror.     And  two  men,  as  if  walking 
by  chance^  cflm<»  to  this  pool,  tlie  fin- 
ger of  rt  I  to  a  bio    '  \ 
giore^  v.\                ^  (jf  both  \ 
f>u  each  onicr.  as  »[  flir-rp  wj-v  ,.  ~  "..    ,1 
of  words.     That  -:-■/:    r  ^  1 1 1  j  i  -  i  1 1  <  ■  1 1 
The  picture  had  iunfi  h  l  n  t    i  v^w  ia 
my  boyhood,  but  it  mn«  r     i  ^  n.     j 
uneasy  and   fearful  a  I^lSLu^  a.^  did  J 
that  real  glove  upon  I  he  tl«H»r.    Why?  ] 
My  dear  Pi&istratits,  tlif  i  limi  v  i>f  fnre- 
hodinp  involves  one                    '.103*  | 
lions  on  which  we  may                  '  for  | 
ever.     More  chilled  than  1  had  bwo  I 
in  sjieaking  to  her  father,  I  look  hearlj 
at  last  and  spoke  to  EUinor***- 

My  father  i«^t<jpped  short ;  the  mooaJ 
had  risen,  and  was  shining  full  into  ( 
the  room  and  on  his  face,  A  nd  by  thai  1 
light  the  face  was  changed;  yonngf 
emotions  hml  brought  Iwick  yuuth^l 
my  flit brr  looked  11  an.     Hn|.| 

what  pain  was  \h  <  memory  | 

aloTv '^ 

bur 

I  ieUod  hJ«  hand :  my  father  prea^^d  I 


II   ...  >^ 


nlslToly,  and  naid^  wHTa  a  daap     litppy  lover.      My  dear  KtthcriDe,  1 
calb,  **  It  w^  too  liitL' ;  Ti*evaniou     do  uot  envy  him  now;  look  up,  awc^et 
rag  Lady  EUlaor'a  accepted,  plii^hted,     wilt?,  look  up  !" 


cHArTER  xxxjrr. 


^Elliuor  (let  i      :  n  i        ice)  waa 
ked  at  my         i         •    i  >iu     No 

1"  ''ft  could   LaiL'i    I  * '  - 

more  noble  si 
Ih,.  ,M.M  Aa3  no  balm  Ui  i..,T  ,,.,.. .r... 
So  I  left  the  liou^e — so  I  never  re- 
ttimed  to  the  law — so  all  impettis,^  all 
notive  for  exertion,  seemed  tuken 
[from  my  being— so  I  weirt  back  into 
C^ka.  And  so,  a  moping,  despondent, 
rorthleea  monmer  might  I  have  been 
|io  the  end  of  luy  days,  bat  that  heaven, 
'its  mercy,  sent  thy  mother,  Piaia- 
tratufl,  across  my  path ;  and  day  and 
night  I  bless  God  and  her,  for  I  have 
|l)f«o,  and  am— oh,  indeed,  I  am,  a 
||iapp7  man  I'' 

My  mother  threw  herself  on  nay 
4ber*8  breaat,  subbini?  violently,  and 
hen  turned  fVoni  the  ro«r        '      t  a 
J  word, — my  fiiihcr's  eye,  in 

a,  followed  her  ;  and  mn.,  -Jter 
:  the  room  for  aome  moments 
I  silence,  he  came  np  to  rao,  and 
leaning  liis  arm  on  ray  ahonlder,  whis- 
pered, "Can  yon  g-neas  why  I  have 
DOW  told  you  all  thLi,  my  son  ?'' 

*'  Yes,  partly  :  thank  yoo,  father," 
I  faltered,  and  sate  down,  for  I  felt 
faint. 

"  Some  sons,^*  aaid  my  father,  seat- 
ing himself  beside  me,  "  would  tind 
In  their  father's  foUies  and  errors  an 
<5xcu3o  for  theii'  own:  not  so  will  you, 
Pisistratng.^' 

**  I  see  no  folly,  no  error,  air— only 
nature  and  sorrow/* 

'*  Pause,  ere  you  thua  think,''  said 


my  father.     *'  Great  was  the  fol 

and    ssm^i  the    error    of    indulging 

:.  ..,  ,r,...*Tr^jj   that  had    no   basis*— of 

uj  whole  usefulness  of  luy 

..-- '■  will  of  a  human  creature 

like  myself.  Heaven  did  not  design 
the  passion  of  love  to  be  thia  tyrant ; 
nor  is  it  so  with  the  maas  and  multi^ 
tude  of  human  life.  We  dreamers, 
aolitary  atudents  like  me,  or  half 
poets  like  poor  Roland,  make  our  own 
disease.  How  many  years,  eveu  after 
I  had  regained  serenity,  as  your  mo- 
ther gave  me  a  home  long  not  appre- 
ciated, have  I  waited.  The  main- 
spring of  my  exiatence  was  snapi>ed 
— I  took  no  note  of  time.  And 
therefore  now,  you  see,  lato  in  life 
the  Nemesis  wake^^.  I  look  back 
with  ref:ret  at  powers  n  '  '  '  op- 
portunities gone.  Gh  I 
brace  up  energies  liali  ,.1.  mm  by 
disuse,  and  you  aee  me,  rather  than 
rest  quiet  and  good  for  nothing:, 
talked  into  what,  I  dare  say,  are  sad 
follies,  by  an  Uncle  Jack  I  And  now  I 
behold  Eiiinor  again ;  and  1  say,  in 
wonder,  All  this— all  this — all  this 
agony,  all  this  torpor  for  that  hag- 
gard face,  that  worhlly  spirit  I  So  h 
It  ever  in  life.  Mortal  things  fade  ; 
Immortal  things  spring  more  freshly 
with  every  step  to  the  tomb. 

*' Ah  P*  continued  my  father,  with  a 
sigh,  *Mt  would  not  have  been  ao,  (f 
at  your  age  I  had  found  out  the 
secret  of  the  aaflj-on  bag  i  ^* 


URAFTER  XXXIV, 


«*  And  Roland,  sir,"  said  I  j  "  how 

did  be  take  it?'' 

**Wlth  all  the  indignation  of  a 
proud  unreasonable  man.  More  in- 
dignant, poor  fellow,  for  mc  than 
himself*  And  so  did  he  wound  and 
gall  me  by  what  he  said  of  Ellinor, 
— and  80  did  he  rage  against  me  be- 
aiuse  1  would  not  Bhare  his  rage, 
—that  again  we  quarrelled.  We 
parted,  and  did  not  meet  for  many 


yeai's.  We  came  into  sudden  posses- 
sion of  our  little  fortunes.  His  he 
devoted  (as  you  may  kuow)  to  the  pur- 
chase of  the  old  ruins,  aud  the  commia- 
siou  in  the  army,  which  had  always 
been  his  dream— and  so  went  hi^  way, 
wrathful.  My  share  gave  me  an  ex- 
cuse for  indolence, — it  satistied  all  my 
wants  ]  and  when  my  old  tutor  died, 
and  his  young  child  became  my  ward, 
and,  somehow  or  other,  fi-om  mj  ward 
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mv  wife,  It  allowed  mo  to  resign  my 
fcflowghip^  and  live  amongst  luy  books 
— still  ,1^  a  book  myself.  One  con^fort, 
long  bcforn  my  marriagie,  I  had  con* 
chived ;  and  'that,  too,  Roland  has 
fjincc  daid  waa  comfort  to  him. 
Ellinor  became  an  heiress — her  poor 
broth  or  died ;  and  all  of  the  estate 
that  did  not  pass  in  the  male  line  de- 
volved on  hen  That  fortune  made  a 
gulf  between  na  almost  as  wide  aa  her 
inaiTiaj:»^  For  Ellinor,  poor  and 
portionless,  in  spite  of  her  rank^  I  could 
have  worked,  stiiven,  slaved.  Dot 
Ellinor  men !  it  would  have  crushed 
inc.  This  was  a  comfort.  But  still, 
still  t!ie  pa^t— that  perpetual  aching 
sense  of  something  that  bad  seemed 
itiie  essential  of  life  withdrawn  from 
fllte,  evtrmore,  evermore.  What  was 
*  left  was  not  sorrow,  it  waa  a  void. 
^  Had  I  lived  more  with  men,  and  less 
with  dreams  and  books,  I  should  have 
made  my  nature  large  enough  to  bear 
the  los^  of  a  single  passion.  But  in 
fioUtudc  wo  shrink  up.  No  plant  so 
innch  as  man  needs  the  son  and  the 
air.  I  comprehend  now  why  most  of 
our  best  and  wisest  men  have  lived  tu 
capitals ;  and  therefore  again  I  aay, 


[Oct;, 

that  one  scholar  In  a  family  is  enongh. 
Confiding  in  your  sound'  heart  and 
strong  honour*  1  tnm  yon  thus  be- 
times on  the  world.  Have  I  doner , 
wrong  ?  Prove  that  I  have  not,  my" 
child.  X>o  you  know  what  a  very 
good  man  has  said — Listen  and  follow 
my  precept,  not  example. 

^^  ^  The  state  of  the  world  is  anch,  and 
go  much  depends  on  action,  that  every 
tlung^ecms  to  say  aloud  to  every  man, 
*  Do  something— do  it — doit  I '  '^  *  1 
was  profoundly  touched,  and  I  roso 
refreshed  and  hopeful,  when  suddenly 
the  door  opened,  and  who  or  what  iii 
the  world  -should  come  in ;  but  cer* 
tainly  he,  she,  it,  or  they,  shall  not 
come  into  this  chapter!— On  that  point 
I  am  resolved.  Ko^  my  dear  yono^ 
lady,  I  am  extremely  tlattered;— I  fed 
for  your  curiosity ;  but  really  not  a 
peep— not  one  !  And  yet— well  then, 
if  ytf^  will  have  \iy  and  look  so  coax- 
ingif— who,  or  what  I  say,  shonld 
come  in  abrupt,  unexpected— taking 
away  one's  breath,  not  giving  one 
time  to  say,  "  By  your  leave,  or  with 
your  leave,"  but  making  one's  mouth 
stand  open  with  sorprise,  and  one'aeyea  .| 
Hx  in  a  big  round  stnpid  stare,  bnt — 


THE  END  OF  THE  CHAPTER, 


•  lUmainB  oflh^  Btr,  Jlkkard  C<cUf  p.  349. 
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In  the  old  feud  between  the  man  of 
experience  and  the  man  of  theory,  it 
sometimes  happens  that  the  former 
obtains  a  triumph  by  the  mere  acti- 
vity of  the  latter.  Cases  have  been 
known  where  the  theorist,  in  the  cla- 
rifyuig  and  perfecting  his  own  thfeory, 
has  argued  himself  round  to  those 
very  truths  which  his  empirical  anta- 
gonist had  held  to  with  a  firm  though 
less  reasoning  faith.  He  stood  to  his 
post;  the  stream  of  knowledge  seemed 
to  be  flowing  past  him,  and  those  who 
floated  on  it  laughed  at  his  stationary 
figure  as  they  left  him  behind.  Ne- 
vertheless he  stood  still ;  and  by-and- 
by  this  meandering  stream,  with  the 
busy  crew  that  navigated  it,  after 
many  a  turn  and  many  a  curve,  have 
returned  to  the  very  spot  whfgi  he 
had  made  his  obstinate  halt. 

This  has  been  illustrated,  and  we 
venture  to  say  will  be  illustrated  still 
further,  in  the  progress  of  the  science 
of  political  economy.  The  man  of 
experience  has  been  taunted  for  his 
obstinacy  and  blindness  in  adhering 
to  something  which  he  called  common 
sense  and  matter  of  fact ;  and  behold ! 
the  scientific  economist,  in  the  com-se 
of  his  own  theorising,  is  returning  to 
those  very  positions  from  which  he 
has  been  endeavouriug  to  drive  his 
opponent.  The  present  work  of  Mr 
J.  S.  Mill,  the  latest  and  most  com- 
plete exposition  of  the  most  advanced 
doctrines  of  the  political  economists, 
manifests,  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
Xhis  retrograde  progress^ — demolish- 
ing, on  the  ground  of  still  more  scien- 
tific principles — the  value  of  which 
time,  however,  must  test — those  argu- 
ments by  which  his  scientific  prede- 
cessors had  attempted  to  mislead  the 
man  of  experience  or  of  empirical 
knowledge. 

When,  moreover,  we  consider,  that 
the  errors  of  the  political  economist 
4ire  not  allowed  to  remain  mere  errors 
of  theory,  but  are  pushed  forward  into 
practice,  thrust  immediately  into  the 
vital  interests  of  the  community,  we 
must  admit  that  never  was  the  man 


of  experience  and  common  sense  more 
folly  justified  in  holding  back  and 
looking  long  before  he  yielded  assent 
to  his  new  teachers.  Stranger  para- 
doxes were  never  broached  than  some 
that  have  lived  their  day  in  thia 
science;  and  paradoxes  as  they  were, 
they  claimed  immediately  their  share 
of  influence  in  our  legislative  mea- 
sures. A  learned  professor,  a  lumi- 
nary of  the  science,  demonstrated  that 
absenteeism  could  have  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  poverty  of  Ireland. 
So  the  Greek  sophist  demonstrated 
that  Achilles  could  never  catch  the 
tortoise.  But  the  Greek  was  the 
more  reasonable  of  the  two :  he  re- 
quired of  no  one  to  stake  his  fortune 
on  the  issue  of  the  race.  The  profes- 
sor of  political  economy  not  only 
teaches  his  sophism — he  would  havo 
us  back  his  tortoise. 

Although  it  has  been  our  irksome 
task  to  oppose  the  application  to 
practice  of  half-formed  theories,  ill 
made  up,  and  most  dangerously  in- 
complete, yet  we  surely  need  not  say 
that  we  take  a  genuine  Interest  in  the 
approximation  to  a  sound  and  trust- 
worthy state  of  the  science  of  political 
economy.  That,  notwithstanding  its 
obliquities,  the  new  science  has  render- 
ed a  substantial  service  to  mankind, 
and  is  calculated,  when  thoroughly 
understood,  to  render  still  greater 
service — that  it  embraces  topics  of 
the  widest  and  most  permanent  in- 
terest, and  that  intellects  of  the  highest 
order  have  been  worthily  occupied  in 
their  investigation  —  this,  let  no 
strain  of  observation  in  which  from 
time  to  time  we  have  indulged,  be 
thought  to  deny  or  contravert.  To 
explain  the  complicate  machinery  of 
a  modem  commercial  state,  is  assur- 
edly one  of  the  most  useful  tasks,  and 
by  no  means  the  most  easy,  to  which 
a  reflective  mind  could  address  itself. 
When  Adam  Smith,  leaving  the  arena 
of  metaphysical  inquir}',  in  which  he 
had  honourably  distinguished  himself, 
turned  his  analvtic  powers  to  the 
examination  of  tne  common-place  yet 
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triciite  affairs  of  that  coouiiercial 
'tnmutiitj  IB  whicli  be  lived,  be  acted 
the  same  enlightcnied  spirit  which  led 
to  demand  of  pbilosoi>hy,that  she 
leave  lt&t<!tiiin^  to  the  echoes  of 
oolvroom,  mnd  walk  abroad  into 
natare,  amongi^t  thing*  and  realities. 
Tbe  author  of  T/te  Wealth  of  Nations^ 
Like  him  of  the  Norttm  Organum^ 
Struck  out  a  new  path  of  wisely  utili- 
tarian tbinkhig.  If  the  one  led  pbi< 
losophj  into  the  real  world  of  u  at  ore 
and  her  dailj  phenomena,  the  other 
conducted  her  into  a  world  stitt  more 
[iiovel  to  her  footsteps — the  world  of 
mmerce,  of  buying'  and  selling,  of 
aanfacture  and  exchange.  It  may, 
deed^  be  said  of  both  these  men, 
that  in  their  leading  and  most  vain* 
able  tenets,  they  wei'e  bnt  annoanctnj!;' 
the  claims  of  common  sense ;  and 
that,  in  doing  this,  they  had  from 
time  to  time,  and  in  utterances  more 
less  distinct,  been  anticipated  by 
hers.  But  tlie  cans©  of  common 
iense  is,  after  all,  the  very  last  which 
obtaina  a  fair  and  fK»tent  advoracy; 
And  the  philosophy  of  one  age  Js 
$Xwuj9  dMtined^  if' it  be  true,  to  be- 
come the  common  aenge  of  succeeding 
age§  ;  and  it  detracts  very  little  from 
the    mertt  of  an  en  '  xvho 

hAK  been  the  roeaoh  iiy 

truth    upon  thr    uhimi-^    ni    iiicUf 

at  home  or  aliroad,  that  others 

obtained  a  view  of  it  also,  and 

ven  to  it  an  impert'ect  and  less  eflec- 

eniwciation.     Let  due   hononr, 

be  paid  to  our  countryman 

Smith,   the   founder,   on   tliiii 

de  of  the  Channel  at  lea^t,  of  the 

lencc  of  political  economy— honour 

him  who  turned  a  most  keen  inteU 

ict,  frlmi^peued  by  those  metaphysical 

udicu   for  which    his    frapinentar)* 

if^Ajs  aa  well  as  and  ^till  more  than 

h  IJteojy  of  Moral  SetUimmUj  prove 

im   to   have  been  eminently   qnali- 

led  —  turned   it    from    these  captt* 

attn^    SQbtlcties    to    inquiriea    into 

le  camsesi,  actually  in  oj»er:i  ' 

le  prosperity  of  a  commensal 

..  -.  .:  .^^  of  mazy 

8  I.  if  not  a 

J I  ...J...  ,.^  .^^^,,  .^ 

las  are,  to 

CM  .  .:-  ...  ,  ,,...,  nuito  m 
'nstnarin^,  tn  Ir^ok  Into  the  iov»tery 
if  l>Ui«  of  exchange,  of  Hy&temii  of 
anking,  ctistoros,  and  the  currency* 


Be  it  admitted  at  once,  and  ungrudg- 
ingly, that  Adam  Smith  and  someof  hU 
succesisors  have  done  a  substantial  ser- 
vice in  assisting  to  explain  the  machi- 
nery of  society — the  orgamsatioD,  so  to 
speak,  of  a  commercial  body.  Until 
tins  i^  done,  and  done  thoroughly,  no 
proposed  measure  of  legidation,  and 
no  conrao  of  conduct  ^^luntarily 
adopted  by  the  peofile,  can  be  seen 
in  an  its  bearings;  the  tme  cansea 
of  the  moat  immediate  and  pres^ng 
evil*  can  ncvci'  be  certainly  kuowB, 
andf  of  course,  the  efficient  remediea 
can  never  be  applied.  Our  main 
quarrel  —  though  we  have  many  — 
with  the  political  economists  h  on 
this  gi'ound — that,  having  constructed 
II  theoiy  explanatory  of  the  xi^alih  c*f 
nations,  they  have  wished  to  enforce 
this  upon  our  legislature,  as  if  it 
had  embraced  all  the  cause*  which 
conspire  to  the  wiUbtina  of  nations ; 
as  4^  wealth  and  wellbeiug  wer9 
synonymous,  Havinfr  drfrrm inert  the 
state  of  things  best  i  •  icure,  in 

general,  the  greatest  amount 

of  riches,  they  have  piocctilid  to  deaJ 
with  a  people  as  if  it  wore  a  corporals 
body,  whose  sole  object  was  to  in- 
crease the  total  amount  of  it.i  poasea* 
fiions.  They  have  overlooked  the 
equally  vital  questionsi  concerning  iho 
distribution  of  the^e  poeses^iou.^*,  and 
of  the  fariottt  emphymmlit  of  man- 
kind. Full  of  their  leadlug  hlea^  and 
accustomed  to  abstractions  and  gene- 
ralities, Uiey  forget  the  individual^ 
and  appear  to  treat  thdr  subject  as  U 
the  aggregate  wealth  of  u  cumntunSty 
were  to  be  enjoyed  in  some  aggregate 
manner,  and  a  sum -total  of  pontes* 
*^lons  would  represent  the  comforU 
and  en  joy  men  ta  of  its  fieveral  meml»ers. 
To  know  what  raeaj*uiTs  tend  to  in* 
crease  the  national  wealth  is  undouht* 
ediy  of  great  imfMirtanrc,  but  it  is  not 
all:  the  theory  of  riches,  or  of  com- 
merce,  is  not  the  theory  of  society, 
A<t  political  economy  arose  with  a 
■  I  and  has  beuu  pro.^o- 
of  the  same  a tw tract 
iiuiMn  luiuii.  It  iTry  scK)n  a^spirtni  tt> 
ihe.  phiioiiophiral  chiimciur  of  a 
»rii  ncp.  It  laid  down  itK  tau-s.  Hul 
it  U»»  not  alwavH  Imhmi  iM^en  that  the 
hartiioniouft  iind  «(y»tvnmtic  form  it 
hiVH  lif^rti  able  tit  ;i^suiiit*  wnn  owing 
to  an  ai'bitrary  tii virion  of  nocial 
topics^  which  In  their  uoture.  and  in 
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their  operation  on  human  welfare,  are 
inextricably  combined.  They  laid 
down  laws,  which  could  only  bo  con- 
sidered such  by  obstinately  refusing 
to  look  beyond  a  certain  number  of 
isolated  facts  ;  aud  they  persisted  in 
provorninf]^  mankind  according  to  laws 
obtained  by  this  imperfect  generalisa- 
tion. 

With  regard  to  the  main  doctrine  of 
the  political  economists,  that  of  free- 
trade— their  advocacy  of  unfettered  in- 
dustry, whether  working  for  the  home 
or  foreign  market — one  sees  plainly 
that  there  is  a  tnith  here.  IxK)king  at 
the  matter  abstractedly  from  other 
considerations,  what  doctrine  could 
be  more  reasonable  or  more  benign 
than  that  which  instructs  the  sepa- 
rate communities  of  mankind  to  throw 
aside  all  commercial  jealousies,  all 
unnecessary  heartburnings — to  throw 
down  their  barriers,  their  custom- 
houses, their  preventive  stations — to 
let  the  commerce  and  industry  of 
the  world  be  free,  so  that  the  peace 
of  the  world,  as  well  as  the  wealth  of 
nations,  would  be  secured  and  ad- 
vanced ?  What  better  doctrine  could 
be  taught  than  this  ?  Did  not 
Fenclon,  mildest  and  best  of  arch- 
bishops, reasoning  from  the  dictates 
of  his  own  Christian  conscience,  arrive 
at  the  same  conclusion  as  the  philo- 
sophical economist?  What  better, 
we  repeat,  could  be  taught  than  a 
doctrine  which  tends  to  make  all 
nations  as  one  people,  and  the  most 
wealthy  people  possible?  But  hold 
a  while.  Take  the  microscope,  and 
deign  to  look  somewhat  closer  at  the 
little  interests  of  the  many  little  men 
that  constitute  a  nation.  Condescend 
to  incjuirc,  before  you  change  the 
currents  of  wealth  and  industry, 
(though  to  increase  Imth,)  into  what 
hands  the  wealth  is  to  flow,  and  what 
the  class  of  labourers  you  diminish  or 
nuiltiply.  Industry  free !  Good.  But 
is  the  capitalist  to  be  permitted,  at 
all  times,  to  gather  round  him  and 
his  machinery  what  multitudes  of 
workmen  he  pleases — workmen  who 
arc  to  breed  up  families  dependent  for 
their  subsistence  on  the  success  of 
some  gigantic  and  hazardous  enter- 
prise? Is  he  to  be  allowed,  under 
all  circumstances,  to  do  this,  and  give 
the  state  no  guarantee  for  the  lives  of 
these  men  and  women  and  children, 
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but  what  it  obtains  from  his  perhaps 
too  sanguine  calculations  of  his  own 
profit  and  loss  ?  Is  it  any  consola- 
tion that  ho  bankrupts  himself  in 
ruining  others,  and  adding  immensely 
to  a  pauper  population  ?  Commerce 
free !  Good.  It  will  increase  your 
imports,  and  multiply  by  an  advan- 
tageous exchange  the  products  of 
your  industry.  But  what  if  your 
measure  to  promote  this  freedom  of 
commerce  foster  a  mode  of  industry 
at  home  essentially  of  a  precarious 
nature,  and  attended  with  fearful 
political  and  social  dangers,  at  the 
expense  of  other  modes  of  industry 
of  a  more  permanent,  stable,  peaceful 
character— must  nothing  still  be  heard  . 
of  but  free  commerce  ?  Must  the 
utmost  amount  of  products,  at  all 
hazan),  be  obtained,  whatever  the 
mode  of  industry  that  earn  it,  or  the 
fate  of  those  called  into  existence  by 
the  overgrown  manufacture  you  en- 
courage ?  Is  it  no  matter  how  won, 
or  who  enjoys  ?  Is  the  only  question 
that  the  wealth  bo  there?  What  if 
Kngland,  by  carrying  out,  without 
pause  or  exception,  the  doctrine  of 
free-trade,  should  aggravate  the  most 
alarming  symptoms  of  her  present 
social  condition — ^must  this  kac  of  the 
political  economist  bo  still,  with  un« 
mitigated  strictness,  urged  upon  her? 
She  pleads  for  exception,  for  delay ; 
but  the  political  economist  will  not 
see  the  grounds  of  her  plea — will  not 
recognise  her  reasons  for  exception : 
full  of  his  partial  science,  which  has 
been  made  to  occupy  too  large  a  por- 
tion of  his  Held  of  vision,  he  cannot 
see  them. 

England,  by  a  series  of  well-known 
mechanical  inventions,  extended  in  a 
surprising  manner  her  manufacture  of 
cotton,  and  with  it  her  foreign  com- 
merce in  this  article.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  repeat  figures  that  wo  have 
given  before,  or  which  may  be  found 
in  any  statistical  tables.  Enough 
that  her  operations  here  have  been  on 
a  quite  gigantic  scale.  Recollect  that 
this  is  the  channel  into  which  must 
run  the  industry  and  capital  which 
your  measures  of  free- trade  may  drive 
from  their  old  accustomed  course. 
Look  for  a  moment  at  the  nature  of 
this  species  of  industry,  and  ask 
whether  it  wonld  be  wise  to  foster  and 
augment  it  at  the  expense  of  other 
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ttore   ordinary  and    less   precarious 
nodes  of  cnnitng  a  subglfitetice.    Aa 
liormoiH  population  is  brongUt  toj^^3- 
ber,  ciiucatcd,  so  far  aa  their  iiidiia- 
rial  habits  are  concerned,  in  no  iude- 
endeiit  labour,  but  taught  merely  to 
erform  a  part  in  the  git- at  machiuciy 
"  a  cotton-mill,  themselves  a  pai't  of 
bat  machinery,  and  ti^usting,   they 
|ud  their  families,  for  their  necessary 
ead,  to  the  soccessfiil  sale  of  the 
eat    stock   of  goods^   the    annual 
Qonnt  of  which  they  are  annually 
Althongh  the  home  mar- 
et  majr'iibaorb  the  greatest  portion 
T  these  goods,  yet  the  foreign  market 
kes  m  considerable  a  gbare,  that 
any  derangement  of  the  external  com- 
merco  throws  a  large  number  of  tbls 
densely- congregated  multitude  out  of 
emplojnnent.     Is  thcro  uotbiuj?  pecu- 
liarly hazardous  in  this  condition  of 
^things?     Granted  that  nothing  can, 
ought  to  be  done  to  restrain  the 
_  aterprising  capitalist  from  speculat- 
ing too  freely  with  the  lives  of  men, 
is  it  a  state  of  things  to  be  aggra- 
I  ?     Now,  at  this  juncture  comes 
he  apostle  of  free-trade,  and  demands 
illustratiou'd  sake)   that  French 
00 ts  and  shoes  be  admitted  duty -free. 
'  :  employs  the  well-known,  and,  to 
\  own  legitimate  extent,  unaiiswer- 
\)\e  argument  of  the  political  econo- 
ttist,     lie  tells  ns  that,  by  so  doing, 
I  shall  purchase  better  and  cheaper 
Dts  and  shoes,  and  sell  more  of  our 
that,  in  short,  by  manufac* 
ring  more  cotton  goods,  in  which 
*^we  marvellously  excel,  wo  shall  pro- 
cure  better   boots    and   shoes   than 
by  the  old  process  of  making  them 
ourselves.      We  are   evidently  tbc 
gainers,    Let  ns  see  the  gain.    The 
"gentleman  pays  something  less  for  hla 
lljoes,  and  is  somewhat  more  luxu- 
iou*ly  shod.      The   owner   of   the 
otton*mill,   too,  <inds  that  trade  is 
tip.    To  balance  this,  we  have 
ny  shoemakers  driven  froni  their 
jriaent— the  very  steady  one  of 
Bhoi'S  for  their  own  cuuutry- 
added  to  the  number  of 
rorklng  at  cotton-mills  for  the 
market, — a  mode  of  iuduatiy 
I  we  know,  by  painful  experience^ 
be  precarious  in  the  extreme.    We 
Be^cribe  thi.-  superduoas  shoemaker  as 
Cling  over  directly  to  the  artisans  of 
de  factory:  we  my  aothing  of  the 
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miseries  of  the  mirldle  passage ;  thongli 
in  truth  this  transition  is  accomplished 
with  pnin  and  difficulty,  and  after 
mucii  struggle,  and  is  rather  done  in 
the  second  generation  than  the  firstp 
it  being  rather  the  childien  of  the 
shoemaker  that  are  added  to  the  po- 
puhitiou  of  the  factory  than  the  shoe- 
maker himself. 

We  see  here  that  the  mere  calcola- 
tiou  of  profit  aud  loss,  such  as  it  might 
figure  in  a  debtor  and  creditor  account, 
would  justify  the  exti'cme  advocate  of 
free- trade,  '  But  there  arct  surely, 
other  considerations  which  may  pro- 
perly rank  a  little  higher  than  such  a 
t^radesman's  balance  of  profit  and  loss ; 
we  are  surely  allowed  to  follow  our 
inquiries  a  little  further,  aud  ask  who 
is  enriched,  and  how?  aud  what 
branch  of  industry  is  promoted,  and 
what  destroyed  or  curtailed  V  *  It  is 
not  our  object  here  to  contend  against 
what  is  called  the  factory  system — 
we  accept  it  with  its  evil  and  its  good ; 
ive  are  not  calling  for  measures  directly 
hostile  to  it ;  but  we  certainly  should 
exclaim  against  the  sacrifice  of  a 
branch  of  household,  stable,  perma- 
nent industry,  to  be  compensated  by 
an  incre^ise  in  this  already  eitormous 
system  of  factory  labour,  which,  toge- 
ther with  much  good,  brings  with  it 
so  dreadfully  precarious  a  coudiliou  of 
thouHands  and  tens  of  thousiinds  of 
men.  The  political  ecouomi^jt  has 
proved  that  free-tiade  is  the  condition 
under  which  tbc  ludnstr}*  of  man,  so 
fai*  as  the  amount  of  its  products  is 
concerned,  can  be  exercised  with  the 
greatest  advantage  i  he  has  established 
this  principle ;  it  is  an  important  one, 
and  we  thank  him  for  its  lucid  expo- 
sition ;  but  he  shaU  be  no  legislator  of 
om-s  until  he  has  learned  to  submit 
his  principle  to  wise  exceptions,  until 
he  has  learned  to  estimate  the  tirst 
necessity  of  steady  aud  well- rem u* 
II crated  employment  to  the  hil»ourer, 
until  he  is  prepared,  in  short,  to  give 
their  due  weight  to  oUier  coutiidera- 
tion>  besides  that  of  muliiplving  the 
gross  products  of  human  industry. 

We  have  been  vicwin;^  tlie  question 
of  frr^ -1.  lii..  f.nm  ilu-  ln.^itiou  of  aft 
opuli  ]ifople — from 

the  i -    ;    ,,-    i,  in  short— 

and  we  see  that  there  may  bo  ground 
even  here  for  exc^^ptton.  liut  the 
case  i&  uiach  stioogcr,  and  the  claim 
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for  exception  still  plainer,  which 
might  be  made  out  by  a  less  opulent 
nation,  desirous  of  fostcriug  its  own 
rising  manufactures.  These  wisely 
refuse  a  reciprocity  of  free-trade  mea- 
sures. Even  on  the  mere  ground  of 
the  increase  of  national  wealth,  and 
without  considering  the  advantage 
derived  from  a  variety  of  employ- 
ments, and  a  due  admixture  of  a  ma- 
nufacturing population,  they  are  fully 
justified  in  their  protective  policy. 
The  economist  will  tell  them  that  they 
deprive  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
of  purchasing  cheaper  and  better 
goods  than  they  can  produce.  We 
admit  that,  for  a  season,  they  must 
forego  an  advantage  of  this  descrip- 
tion ;  but  at  the  end  of  a  few  years 
how  will  the  account  stand  ?  if  the 
protective  duty  has  fostered  a  home 
manufactory  that  would  not  other- 
wise have  existed,  (and  this  is  an  as- 
sumption which  the  political  econo- 
mist himself  is  compelled  to  admit,) 
then  is  there  in  that  country  a  new 
industry — then  amongst  that  people  is 
there  more  labour  and  less  idleness, 
and  therefore  more  of  the  fruits  of 
labour.  It  has  created  for  itself  what 
it  otherwise  would  have  had  to  pur- 
chase with  its  com  and  oil. 

The  political  economists  love  an 
extreme  case.  In  order  to  test  the 
universality  of  the  principle  of  free- 
trade,  we  give  them  the  following : — 
Tliere  is  a  little  island  somewhere  in 
the  Pacific,  and  it  grows  com,  and 
grapes,  and  the  cotton  plant.  Two  or 
three  great  ships  come  annually  to  this 
island,  bringing  a  store  of  Manchester 
goods,  and  taking  away  a  portion  of 
the  corn  and  the  wme.  But  the  wise 
men  of  the  island  meet  and  say.  Let 
ns  learn  to  make  our  own  cotton  into 
stuff  for  raiment ;  so  shall  we  have 
clothes  without  parting  with  our  com 
and  wine.  Would  the  people  of  the 
island  be  very  foolish  if  they  consented 
to  wear,  for  a  time,  a  much  coarser 
raiment,  in  order  that  they  might 
practise  this  new  industry,  and  thus 
provide  themselves  with  raiment,  and 
keep  their  provender  ?  We  suppose 
that  the  same  unequal  distribution  of 
property  is  found  in  our  island  as  in 
the  rest  of  the  world — that  there  are 
rich  and  poor.  Now,  when  a  people 
exchanges  its  articles  of  food  for  arti- 
cles of  clothing,  it  rarely,  if  ever,  parts 


with  what,  to  the  whole  of  the  people^ 
is  a  superfluous  quantity  of  food. 
Those  who  own  large  portions  of  the 
land  have  a  superfluity  of  produce, 
which  they  exchange  for  other  articles 
either  at  home  or  abroad;  but  pro- 
bably no  people  ever  grew  a  greater 
quantity  of  com,  or  other  grain  for 
food,  than  it  could  very  willingly  have 
consumed  itself,  could  we  conceive  it 
distributed  amongst  all  who  had 
mouths  to  consume,  and  half-fllM 
stomachs  to  stow  it  away  in.  Judge, 
therefore,  whether  om*  little  island 
would  not,  in  a  few  years,  be  much 
better  oflf  for  refusing  the  visit  of  the 
great  ships,  and  setting  to  work  to 
weave  its  own  cotton  into  garments. 
The  political  economists  always  talk 
of  so  much  labour  diverted  from  one 
employment  to  another ;  they  seem 
to  have  forgotten  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  so  much  idleness  convei-ted 
into  so  much  labour. 

In  the  work  of  John  Stuart  Mill,  to 
which  we  have  now  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers,  the  science  of  po- 
litical economy  has  received  its  latest 
and  most  complete  exposition.  Nor, 
as  the  title  itself  will  inform  us,  is  the 
work  limited  to  a  formal  enunciation 
of  abstract  principles,  (as  was  the 
case  with  the  brief  compendium  of  Mr 
Mill,  senior,)  but  it  proceeds  to  apply 
those  principles  to  the  discussion  of 
some  of  the  most  vital  and  momentous 
questions  with  which  public  opinion  is 
at  present  occupied.  There  are  things 
in  these  volumes,  as  may  easily  bo 
conceived,  in  which  we  do  not  concur 
— views  are  supported,  on  some  sub- 
jects, to  which  we  have  been  long  and 
notoriously  opposed ;  but  there  is,  in 
the  exposition  of  its  tenets,  so  accurate 
a  statement,  so  severe  and  lucid  a 
reasoning,  and,  withal,  so  genuine  and 
manly  an  interest  in  the  great  cause 
of  humanity,  that  we  cannot  hesitate 
a  moment  in  awarding  to  it  a  high 
rank  amongst  the  sterling  literature 
of  our  country.  This  magazine  has 
never  been  slow — it  has  been  second 
to  none — in  its  hearty  recognition  of 
great  talent  and  ability,  from  whatever 
quarter  of  the  political  horizon  these 
have  made  their  appearance.  Wo 
were  amongst  the  first  to  give  notice 
to  all  whom  it  concerned  of  the  ad- 
dition to  the  students'  shelf  of  the 
profound  and  elaborate  work,   The 


^M0in  ofLogif^  by  the  same  author, 
1m present  is  a  work  of  more  geoernl 
Istarest,  jet  It  hiis  the  same  severe 
chsftteter.  In  this,  as  iu  \m  lofic, 
the  ftuthor  has  i»acrificed  nothing 
eracd  by  hiui  e»Heiitial  to  hia  task, 
)  the  desire  of  being  popaiar,  or  the 
wt  of  beiDg  pronounced  dry  —  the 
word  of  roost  complete  condcnination 
in  the  present  day.  Dry,  however, 
no  peraon  who  takes  a  a  interest  in  the 
netual  condltioa  and  prospects  of 
:lety,  can  possibly  find  the  greater 
tion  of  this  work.  For,  as  we 
Save  already  intimated,  that  which 
hoDOorably  distinguishes  it  from  other 
professed  treatises  of  political  economy 
la  the  perpetual,  earnest,  never- for- 
gotten interest,  which  accompanies  the 
writer  throngbont,  Ld  the  great  qnes- 
,  at  '  -  --^nt  mooted  with  respect 
ndltlon  of  man.  ^Ir 
.  _./  refused  to  Hmit  him- 
to  the  mere  abstract  principlea  of 
science ;  he  descends  from  them, 
ne times  aa  from  a  vantage  ground, 
I  the  discussions  which  most  con- 
cern and  agitate  the  public  mind  at 
the  present  day ;  and,  if  his  conclu- 
mons  are  not  always,  or  even  generally, 
such  as  we  am  wholly  coincide  with, 
there  is  so  penetra^^  an  intelligence 
in  hia  remarks,  aod  so  grave  and  sen- 
^  isbook, 
M'most 

upjuiiuciu  \n    iiie  v^ork  nOt  tO 

Iguiner  from  its  pernsnl.     From 

Felse  cun  we  gain,  if  not  from  in- 

rcourse  with  a  keen,  and  full,  and 

Bcere   mind,   whether  we    have  to 

ruggle  with  it,  or  to  acquiesce  in  its 

Qce  ?  There  are  passages  in  this 

,  didactic  as  its  style  generally 

which  have   had   on   ns  all   the 

effect  of  the  most  thrilling  eloquence, 

from  the   line    admixture  of  severe 

reasoning  and  earaestnesa  of  feeling. 

For  instance — to  give  at  once  an 

re  elevated  tone  this 

e  has  affsumt'd  in  the 

V  1 1.  utMi  Alitl— it  ii?  no  little  novelty 
Ui  li' iir  a  frmliticfll  economist  sp^ak  iu 
tbi  t'  !'  inner  of  the  mere  elc- 
111*  i»f                    il  wealth.  The  author 

V  ■  "  on  that  alation- 

I  opulent  nalrous 

wherein,  br  the 

'-■-,  there  in   I  it  lie 

u,  .  ...  ,.., .  ,.     1.  „.,.tation  to  further 

Accumntation  of  capital  :— 
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**  I  fatingt,"  he  fays,  *'  regard  th«  eifca- 
timsary  itate  of  mrin^il  :itiii  w.  nUU  with 
the  unaffected  a ^  fly  ma- 
nifested towards  j;         ikomi^ta 

of  the  old  M'houl.  i  aoi  iiiulin^d  to  ba- 
lieve  thut  ii  would  be^  on  the  whole,  * 
very  considerable  iniproTemeiit  on  our 
preffetit  coudition,  I  confess  I  am  not 
chftnoed  with  the  ideal  of  life  held  oat 
by  those  who  think  that  the  normal  itate 
of  human  beings  is  that  of  struggling  ia 
get  on  ;  that  the  trampling,  cruthtngy 
elbowing,  and  treading  ou  each  other'a 
lieels,  whieh  form  the  exiRtiog  type  of 
Bo«ial  life,  are  the  moat  desirable  lot  of 
humankind,  or  any  thing  but  one  of  the 
disagreeable  ijmptoma  of  one  of  the 
pba^ti!!  of  indnstrial  progress.  The  nor- 
thern and  middle  states  of  America  area 
specimen  of  thla  etage  of  civilisation  in 
rery  favonrable  circumetanceB  i  having 
apparently  got  rid  of  aTl  toeial  iiyastices 
and  Jn^ualitief  that  affeet  persons  of 
Cacea^ian  race  and  of  the  male  w%,  while 
the  proportion  of  population  to  capital 
and  Uud  is  such  ai  to  in&ore  abondaiiea 
to  every  able-bodied  member  of  the  cona- 
munity  who  does  not  forfeit  it  by  mia» 
conduct.  They  have  the  eix  poiate  of 
Clioritem,  and  no  poverty;  and  all  thai 
these  advantages  do  for  them  i#,  that  the 
life  of  the  whole  of  one  sex  h  devoted  to 
dollar-honting,  and  of  the  other  to  breed* 
ing  dollar- hunters.  This  is  not  a  kind  of 
feocial  perfection  which  philanthropiflle  t9 
come  will  IWel  any  very  eager  dceire  t» 
aasijit  in  realiaing.     .    .     * 

'*  That  the  energies  of  mankind  ehotrlil 
be  kept  in  employment  by  the  struggle 
for  riclies,  as  ibey  were  formerly  by  the 
struggle  of  war,  until  the  belter  minda 
&ucc«ed  in  educating  the  othera  inle 
better  thiuge^  hi  nndoubiedly  more  deair^ 
able  than  that  they  should  rujt  and  itag« 
nale.  '^liile  minds  are  roar^e^  they  re- 
quire coarse  stimuli,  and  let  them  bars 
them.  In  the  mean  time,  those  who  do 
not  accept  the  present  very  early  t^trtge 
of  human  improvement  as  ita  nltinijifcte 
type,  may  be  cxcui^ed  for  being  compara- 
tively indifferent  to  the  kind  of  econo- 
mical prog  re  i«  which  usuaUy  exciter  the 
ec^iigraiiilatioue  of  pioliticrautt — the  mere 
increase  of  production  and  aceu  mala  tion*. 
For  the  aufety  of  national  tudependence^ 
it  ia  et«ential  that  a  country  iihuuUl  not 
fall  much  behind  it*  ucighbottRi  in  it(e»e 
tliiug*.  But  in  themselves  they  arc  of 
little  importance,  »o  long  b§  either  the 
incrdaNc  of  population,  or  any  thing  ebe» 
pTi<v«Mt9  ilie  mutA  of  lh«  peiiple  frooi 
T  7  putt  of  the  bvn^flt  of  then. 

I  why  it  ihould  bo  matter  af 

n-us.  .xw.auon,  that  perftond  who  are 
aitcady   nchtr  tlutn  any  one  needs  to  he» 
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should  hftve  doabled  their  means  of  oon- 
Buming  things  which  give  little  or  no 
pleasure,  except  as  representative  of 
Avealth  ;  or  that  numbers  of  individuals 
should  pass  over  every  year  from  the 
middle  classes  into  a  richer  class,  or  Arom 
the  class  of  the  occupied  rich  to  that  of 
the  unoccupied.  It  is  only  in  the  back- 
ward countries  of  the  world  that  increased 
production  is  still  an  important  object ; 
in  those  most  advanced,  what  is  econo- 
mically needed  is  a  better  distribution,  of 
which  an  indispensable  means  is  a  stricter 
restraint  on  population.  Levelling  in- 
stitutions, either  of  a  just  or  an  uojnsi 
kind,  cannot  alone  accomplish  it ;  they 
may  lower  the  heights  of  society,  but 
they  cannot  raise  the  depths."— (VoL  IL 
p.  308.) 

It  will  be  already  seen,  from  even 
this  brief  extract,  that  the  too  rapid 
increase  of  popnlation  presents  itself 
to  Mr  Mill  as  the  chief,  or  one  of  the 
chief  obstacles  to  hnman  improve- 
nicnt.  Without  attempting  to  repeat 
all  thtft  we  have  at  different  times 
nrgcd  upon  this  head,  we  may  at  once 
say  here  that,  in  the  first  place,  we 
never  denied,  or  dreamt  of  denying, 
that  it  was  one  of  the  first  and  most 
imperative  duties  of  every  human 
being,  to  be  assm'ed  that  he  conld 
provide  for  a  family  before  he  called 
one  into  existence.  This  has  been  at 
all  times  a  plain,  unquestionable  duty, 
though  it  has  not  at  all  times  been 
clearly  understood  as  such.  But,  in 
the  second  place,  we  have  combated 
the  Malthiisian  alarm,  precisely  be- 
cause we  believe  that  the  moral  checks 
to  population  will  be  found  a  sufficient 
balance  to  the  physical  law  of  increase. 
We  have  repudiated  the  idea  that 
there  is,  in  the  shape  of  the  law  of  po- 
pulation, a  constant  enemy  to  human 
improvement,  convinced  that  this  law 
will  be  found  to  be  in  perfect  harmony 
with  all  other  laws  that  regulate  the 
destiny  of  man.  A  certain  pressure 
of  population  on  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence has  been  always  recognised 
as  an  element  necessary  to  the  pro- 
gress of  society — especially  at  that 
early  stage  when  bare  subsistence  is 
the  sole  motive  for  industry.  When 
not  only  to  live,  but  to  live  well,  be-. 
comes  the  ruling  motive  of  men,  then 
come  Into  play  the  various  moral 
checks  arising  from  prudence,  vanity, 
and  duty.  But  the  mere  thinness  of 
population  will  not,  in  the  first  place, 


induce  a  high  standard  of  comfortable 
subsistence.  It  is  a  delusion  to  sup- 
pose that  the  low  standard  of  comfcnt 
and  enjoyment  prevailing  amongst  th& 
multitude  is  the  result  of  excessive 
population.  If  Neapolitan  lazzaroni 
are  contented  with  macaroni  and  sun- 
shine, it  mattei*8  not  whether  their 
numbers  are  five  hundred  or  five 
thousand,  they  will  labour  for  aothing 
beyond  their  macaroni  We  would 
challenge  the  political  economist  to 
prove  that  in  England,  at  this  present 
time,  or  in  any  country  of  Europe^ 
the  prevailing  standard  of  comfort 
amongst  the  working  classes  has  been 
permanently  determined  by  the  amount 
of  population .  This  standard  is  slowly 
rising,  from  better  education,  mecha- 
nical  inventions,  and  other  causes, 
and  it  will  ultimately  control  the  in- 
crease of  population.  That  wages 
occasionally  suffer  a  lamentable  de- 
pression, owing  to  the  numbers  of 
any  one  class  of  workmen,  is  a  fact 
which  does  not  touch  the  point  at 
issue.  We  say  that,  whether  a  popu- 
lation be  dense  or  rare,  you  must  first 
excite,  by  education  and  the  example 
of  a  higher  class,  a  certain  taste  for 
comfort,  for  a  cleanly  and  orderly 
mode  of  life,  amongst  the  mass  of 
labouring  men;  that  until  this  taste 
is  called  forth,  it  would  be  in  vain  to 
offer  high  wages,  for  men  wonld  only 
work  one  half  the  week,  and  spend  the 
other  half  in  idleness  and  coarse  in- 
temperance ;  and  that,  this  taste  once 
called  forth,  there  will  be  no  fear  of 
the  class  of  men  who  possess  it  being 
permanently  degraded  by  over-popn- 
lation,  unless  the  excess  of  population 
were  derived  from  soifie  neighbouring 
country',  unhappily  far  behind  it  in  the 
race  of  civilisation. 

We  now  continue  our  quotation. 

**  There  is  room  in  the  world,  no  doubty 
and  even  in  old  countries,  for  an  immenf» 
increase  of  popnlation,  supposing  the  art* 
of  life  to  go  on  improving  and  capital  ta 
increase.  But,  although  it  may  be  inno-^ 
cuous,  I  confess  I  see  very  little  reason 
for  desiring  it.  The  density  of  popula- 
tion necessary  to  enable  mankind  to  ob- 
tain, in  the  greatest  dfgree,  all  the 
advantages  both  of  co-operation  and  of 
social  intercourse,  has,  in  all  the  mor» 
populous  countries,  been  attained.  A 
population  may  be  too  erowded,  though 
all  be  amply  supplied  with  food  m<I 
raiment.    It  is  not  good  for  man  to  be 


»t  poribroe  »t  nX\  tiroes  in  the  presence 
ila  ppecJes.    A  world  from  which  soli- 
!e  IB  extirpated  ia  a  very  pwr  ideal, 
tude,  in  the  sense  of  being  often  alone, 
essential  to  any  depth  of  meditation  or 
character ;  and  solitude,  in  the  presence 
if  natural  beauty  and  grandeur,  is  the 
cradle  of  thoughts  and  aspirations  vyhich 
are  not  only  good  for  the  individual,  but 
which  society  could  ill  do  without.    Nor 
is   there   much    satisfaction   in  oontem- 
iting  the  world,  with  nothing  left  to 
spontaneous  activity  of  nature— with 
rood  of  land  brought  into  culttva- 
which  ia  capable  of  growing  food  for 
man  beings — every  flowery  waste  or 
natural   pasture  ploughed  up — all  quad- 
rupeds or  birdjj,  which  are  not  domesti- 
cated for  man's  ujse,  exterminated  as  his 
I  mala  fur  food— every  hf^dgerow  or  su- 
■erfluoua  tree  rooted  out,  and  scarcely  a 
■see  left  wliere  a  shnib  or  flower  could 
ppoWf  without  being  eradicated  as  a  weed 
b  the  name  of  improved  agriculture.     If 
mt  earth  must  lose  that  great  portion  of 
Hs  pleasantoe^s  which  it  owe^  to  things 
that  the  unlimited  increase  of  wealth  and 
popnlation  would  extirpate  fVom  it,  for 
the  mere  purpose  of  cuabling  it  to  support 
a  larger^  but  not  a  better  or  a  happier 
population,  1  sincerely  hope,  for  the  sake 
of  poatcrtty,  that  they  will  be  content  to 
be  stationary  long  before  necessity  com* 
pels  them  to  it. 

**  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark, 
that  a  stationary  condition  of  capital  and 
population  implies  no  stationary  state 
of  human  improvement.     There   would 

Ri    as    much     scope     as    ever    for    all 
bids  of  mental  culture,  and  moral  and 
«ial    progress ;    as    much    room*    fur 
Ip roving    the     Art    of    Living,    and 
uch   more  likelihood  of  its  being  im- 
'oved,  when  minds   ceased  to   be   en- 
grossed by  the  art  of  getting  on.     Even 
the  iudustrlul  arts  might  be  as  earnestly 
tknd  as  successfully  cuUivfttcd,  wilh  this 
sole  difference — that,  instead  of  serving 
no  purpose  but  the  increase  of  wealth, 
industrial  Improvements  wonid  produce 
if  legitimate  effect,  that  of  abridgitig 
ur.     Hitherto  it  is  questionable  if  all 
mechnnical  iuveutions  yet  made  have 
[htened  the  daily  toil  of  any   human 
lug.     They  have  enabled  a  greater  po- 
ionlo  live  the  same  life  of  drudgery 
imprisonment,  and  an  increased  num* 
of  mannfacturcrd  and  others  to  make 
fortunes.     They  have  increased  the 
ifbrts  of  the  middle  classes  ;  but  they 
have  not  yet  begun  to  effect  those  great 
changes  in  human  destiny  which  it  i*  in 
their  nature  and  in  their  futurity  to  ac- 
plish.    Only  when,  in  addition  to  just 
titntion^    the   iaortaee  of  mankind 
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shall  be  under  the  deliberate  guidance  of 
a  jodieious  foresight,  can  the  conqucatd 
made  ftom  the  powers  of  nature,  by  the 
intellect  and  energy  of  scientilic  disco- 
verers, become  the  common  property  of 
the  species,  and  the  means  of  improving 
and  elevating  the  universal  lot.*^ — (Vol.  ii. 
p.  311.) 


These  are  not  the  times  when  truth 
id  to  be  withheld  becaase  it  it  is  dh- 
agreeable.  There  is  a  morality  con- 
nected with  wealth,  itd  uses  and  abuseSi 
not  enough  tangbt,  certalnlj  not 
enough  understood.  The  rich  man, 
who  will  not  learn  that  there  is  a  dut^ 
inseparable  from  bis  richer,  is  no  better 
fitted  for  the  tinier  that  are  coming 
down  upon  us,  than  the  poor  man  who 
has  not  [earned  that  patience  is  a  duty 
pecuiiarly  imposed  upon  him,  and  that 
the  ruin  of  others,  and  the  general 
paiiic  which  his  violence  may  create, 
will  inevitably  add  to  the  hardshipa 
and  privations  he  already  ha^  to  en- 
dnre.  If  society  demands  of  the  poor 
man  that  he  eiidnre  these  evils  of  his 
lot,  rather  than  desperately  bring 
doiivn  ruin  npon  all,  himself  included ; 
surely  society  must  also  demand  of 
the  rich  man  that  he  make  the  besi 
use  possible  of  his  wealth,  so  that  hit 
weaker  brother  be  not  driven  to  mad- 
ness and  despair.  It  demands  of  hiju 
that  he  exert  himself  manfully  for  that 
safety  of  the  whole  in  which  he  has  so 
much  more  evident  an  interest.  For, 
be  it  known — prescribe  whatever  re- 
medies you  will,  political,  moral,  or 
religious — that  it  is  by  seeoring  a 
certain  indispensable  amount  of  well- 
beiug  to  the  multitude  of  mankind  that 
the  only  sjccnrity  can  be  found  for  the 
social  fabric,  for  life,  and  property, 
and  civilisation.  If  men  m-e  allowed 
to  sink  into  a  wretchedness  that  sa- 
vours of  despair,  it  is  in  vain  that  you 
shoAv  them  the  ruins  of  the  nation,  and 
themselves  involved  in  those  rniua» 
What  interest  have  they  any  longer  iu 
the  preservation  of  your  boasted  state 
of  civilisation?  What  to  them  how  soon 
it  be  all  a  ruin?  You  have  lost  all 
licdd  of  them  as  reasonable  beings. 
As  well  preach  to  the  winds  as  to  men 
thoroughly  and  bitterly  discontented. 
Those,  therefore,  to  whom  wealth,  or 
station,  or  intelligence^  luii?  given  power 
of  any  kind,  must  do  their  utmost  to 
prevent  large  maesos  of  mankind  from 
sinking  into  this  condition.   If  thejr 
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will  not  leam  tWs  dntj  from  the 
Christiftu  teachiDg  of  their  chnrchT  tliey 
mnst  learn  it  from  tho  stern  exposition 
of  the  economist  and  the  politician. 

Political  e*?onoml«!t3  liavp  some  of 
tLem  wasted  mnch  time»  and  pro- 
daced  no  little  cnuiii,  by  nnprotUable 
discnssions  on  the  dcfiDition  of  terms. 
These  Mr  Mill  wisely  spares  us :  an 
accurate  writer,  by  a  cautious  use  of 
ordiaar>^  expressions,  will  make  hla 
meaning  more  ovidt^nt  and  precise 
than  he  will  be  able  to  do  by  any 
laboured  definitions^  or  the  introduc- 
tion of  purely  technical  terras.  Such 
have  been  the  discussions  on  the  strict 
limits  of  the  science  of  political  eco- 
nomy, and  the  propriety  of  the  title 
it  has  so  long  borne ;  whether  intel- 
lectual efforts  shall  be  classed  amongst 
productive  or  unproductive  labour, 
and  the  preciiC  and  invariable  mean- 
ing to  be  given  to  such  terms  as  wealthy 
vftlur,  and  the  like.  These  will  gene- 
rally be  found  to  be  unprofitable  con- 
troversies, tending  more  to  confu.sion 
<if  ideas  than  to  precision  of  language. 
Let  a  writer  think  steadily  and  cleariy 
upon  his  subject,  and  ordinary  Ian- 
gnagiG  will  be  faithful  to  him  ;  distinc- 
tions between  the  several  meanings 
of  the  same  term  will  be  made  as  they 
are  wanted.  He  who  bci/im  by  mak- 
ing such  distinctions  is  only  lajing  a 
snare  for  his  own  feet;  he  will  hamper 
himself  and  perplex  his  reader.  And 
with  regard  especially  to  the  range  of 
topics  which  an  author  thinks  fit  to 
embrace  in  his  treatise  upon  this 
science,  surely  he  may  permit  himself 
Bome  liberty  of  choice,  without  resolv- 
ing to  mete  out  new  boundaries  to 
which  all  who  follow  him  arc  to  con- 
form. If  M.  Bunoyer,  for  instance, 
in  his  able  and,  in  many  respects, 
valuable  work,  De  la  Ltberte  du 
Trarm/^  chooser  to  write  a  treatise 
which  eniliraces  in  fact  the  whole  of 
human  life,  all  the  energies  and  acti- 
vities of  man,  mental  as  well  as 
phy.Mical,  ho  could  surely  have  done 
this  without  assailing  old  distinctions 
ami  old  titles  with    so    needless  a 


violence.  Of  what  avail  to  call  i 
the  etymologist  at  this  time  of  day,  t< 
determine  the  meaning,  or  criticise  th( 
application  of  so  familiar  a  term  a 
political  economy?* 

But  there  is  another  class  of  di5< 
cussions  which,  although  to  the  gene- 
ral reader,  who  is  mostly  an  impatiew 
one,  they  will  appear  at  first  sighi 
to  be  of  a  purely  technical  character 
must  not  be  so  hastily  dlr^miaged^ 
These  will  be  often  found  to  have 
direct  bearing  on  the  most  importani 
questions  that  can  occupy  the  mind  d 
the  statesman.  They  are  in  fact  ex- 
planatory of  that  great  machine,  i 
commercial  society,  upon  which  h 
has  to  practise — which  he  has  to  keej 
in  order,  or  to  learn  to  leave  alone-^ 
and  therefore  as  necessary  a  branc1| 
of  knowledge  to  him  as  anatomy  oi 
physiology  to  one  who  undertakes  id 
medicine  the  body.  Such  are  soni 
of  the  intricate  discussions  which  con- 
ceni  the  nature  of  capital — a  subjed 
to  which  we  siiall  in  the  fu'at  pmo< 
and  at  once  tnni  our  attention.  It  ii 
a  subject  which  Mr  Mill  has  treated 
throughout  in  a  most  masterly  man< 
iier.  Wc  may  safely  say,  that  ther< 
is  now  no  other  work  to  which  a  stu* 
dent  could  be  properly  directed  foi 
obtaining  a  complete  insight  into  all 
the  intricacies  of  this  great  branch  of 
political  economy.  The  exposition 
lies  scattered,  indeed,  through  the  tw< 
volumes  \  he  must  read  the  entirt 
work  to  obtain  it.  This  Bcattcring  of 
the  several  parts  of  a  subject  is  in- 
evitable in  treating  such  a  science  a^ 
politiciil  economy,  ivhere  every  topid 
has  to  be  discussed  in  relation  to  every 
other  topic.  AVe  do  not  think  thai; 
Mr  Mill  has  been  particularly  happy 
in  his  arrangement  of  topics,  but, 
aware  as  we  are  of  the  extreme  difli< 
culty,  under  such  circumstances,  of 
making  rt«^  orrangcfnent  at  all^  wo 
fnrbeai'  from  any  criticism.  A  maa 
must  write  himself  out  the  best  way 
he  can ;  and  the  reader,  after  obtain* 
ing  all  the  materials  put  at  hi^  diapo- 
eitioD,  may  pack  them  up  in  wnat 


•  **M*i3  d'abord  va  t-on  designer  cet  ordre  partlcuher  d^investigationi  par  le  noiWi 
dVconomie  politique  f  Quo!  done  i  Economie  poHlique,  tfconomie  de  la  eoci^ttfi— 
e*eai  k  dire — production,  distribution,  con f^ommstion  dee  richesses !  Maia  o'cat  W 
moquer  ;  on  lie  iraduit  pas  nvec  unc  liberte  psreille.  Tl  oe  faui  qn'onvn?  le  pttmw^ 
dictionnaire  veuu  pour  voir/*  &o. — Du?<over,  Di  U  LiberU  du  TrataU* 
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ndlefi  may  beat  dtiit  hi«  own  con- 
mi  en  ce. 

We  m\x3i  pfomiae  ihat  oa  tkia  *ub* 

Ct— tlie   m'-T-     v   '     "    '      r:irnt  of 

Bpital — tl  lepurt 

"Mr  Mill. n  ,,v,..u...  M— M  -L  ua  error 

but  a  temporary  forgetfulness  of  an 

\{\  -^iiJ  fiTniliAr  truth,  which  ought  to 

its  place  there.     Its  very 

has  occiisioned  it  to  be 

rerlookeil,  in  the  keen  inquiry  after 

ruth  of  a  more  recondite    nature. 

The     part    which     the     economists 

call  ^'  unproductive  consumption,*'  the 

^f- indulgent  luxurious  expenditure 

'  the  rich— the  part  this  plays  in  a 

stem  of  society  baaed  ou  individual 

Sort  and  individaal  possession.  Is  not 

lly  stated. 

He  who  spenda  his  money ^  and 
r^  to  fio  little  elst^^  hovrev^r  idle  be 
ay  be  lumsel^  has  always  bad  the 
olation  that  he  was,    at   least, 
Aikg  other  people  to  work.    Mr 
I  to  deny  him  utterly  this 
apeebs  of  consolation ;  for  Ln  contend- 
jf.iinflt   a  statement,   made  by 
Li^ts  aa  well  iis  others, 
Bi\  V©  consumption  ia  ne- 

in  a  strictly  cranawiVo/ sense, 
employment  of  the  workmen, 
as  the  indispensable  relative  to 
_  luctive  consnmption,  or  capital 
«peDt  in  Industrial  purauits,  he  ha^ 
oreriooked  that  morid  necessity  thoro 
'  ,  in  the  present  system  of  things,  that 
ere  should  be  those  who  spend  to 
|IJ03%  as  well  as  those  who  lay  out  their 
ney  for  profit,  ^^  What  supports 
^•nd  employs  productive  labour,"  says 
Mr  Mill,  (voL  i,  p.  97,)  '^  is  the  capital 
^>^r...r.j.ui  ,%,  -^"tting  it  to  work,  and 
!  of  purchases  for  the 
.\..^ij.bour  when  completed. 
I>i*mand  lor  commodittca  U  not 
n^:maud  for  labour .  The  demand  for 
'oninioditiea  determines  in  what  par- 
tic  ular  branch  of  production  the 
labour  and  capital  eball  be  employed; 
it  determines  the  direction  of  the 
labour,  hat  not  the  more  or  less  of  the 
labour  itself,  or  of  the  maintenance 
and  payment  of  the  labour.  That 
depends  on  the  amount  of  the  capital, 
or  other  funds  directly  devoted  to  the 
sustenance  and  remuneration  of 
Ittljour."  Now,  without  a  doubt,  ihvt 
man  who  purchases  an  ajrticle  of 
Luxury  when  it  is  manufactured,  does 
'  Dt  employ  labour  in  the  same 


aj9  the  mannfactnrer^  who  spends  bis 
wealth  in  f  -  -=  r  -^  nrtlsan,  and 
finding  hiu  of  hi^  art* 

and  who,  ai  .     _      ,   products  of 

this  industry  .  rjti:;iii  ji.  I'lnd  the 
capital  returucd  to  h\\\\^  togt^tljerwith 
the  profit  he  has  made,  in  the  further 
sustenance  of  workmen.  But  it  has 
been  always  understood,  and  the 
truth  appears  to  be  almost  too  tiite 
to  insist  on,  that  unless  the  unproduc- 
tive consumer  were  there  to  purchase, 
the  capitalist  would  have  had  no  mo- 
tive to  employ  his  wealth  in  this 
manner ;  and,  what  is  of  equal  impor- 
tance to  baar  in  mind,  imlcss  the 
capitalist  also  calculated  on  being, 
some  future  day,  an  uuproductivc 
consumer  himself,  he  would  have  no 
motive,  by  saving  and  tolilog,  to  in- 
crease his  wealth. 

The  necessity  for  a  oertaln  amount 
of  nnprod active  consumption  is  not  a 
necessity  in  the  nature  of  things.  AH 
men  might,  if  they  chose,  be  saving, 
might  spend  upon  themselves  only 
what  is  needful  for  comfort,  and  sol 
apart  the  residue  of  their  funds  for  the 
employment  of  labour,  not,  of  conrse, 
in  the  production  of  articles  of  luxury, 
for  which  there  would  be  no  pur- 
chasers, but  for  such  articles  as  the 
labourers  themselves,  now  paid  from 
such  ample  stores,  might  be  consumers 
of.  The  social  machine  might  still  go 
on  nndcr  snch  a  regime,  and  much  to 
the  benefit  of  the  labourer.  The  capi- 
talists wonid  find  their  profits  dimi- 
nishing, it  is  true^ — they  would  be 
more  rapidly  approaching  that  «ii'«i*. 
mum  of  protit,  that  stationary  state,  of 
which  we  shall  by-aud-by  have  to 
speak ;  bnt  this  diniinntlon  of  profits 
most,  at  all  erents,  sooner  or  later, 
take  place,  and  depends  nlttmately,  ii 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  show,  oa 
higher  laws,  over  which  man  has  no 
control.  Men  mighty  if  they  chose, 
be  all  saving,  and  aU  convert  super- 
fluous wealth  into  capital;  but  need 
we  add,  men  wonld  never  choose  any 
snch  thing.  There  is  no  necessity  in 
the  natnre  of  things,  but  there  is  a 
necessity  m  the  moral  nature  of  man 
for  a  r  rtionof  this  nnproduc- 

tiv©  e  n .    The  good  of  others 

IB  not  a  niorive  sufficiently  strong  to 
stimulate  a  man  to  any  of  the  steady 
pursnits  of  industry.  When,  there- 
ibro,  his  real  wants  are  satisfied,  it 
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mast  be  the  gratification  of  fictitious 
wauts  that  indaces  him  to  toil  and 
accumulate,  or  to  part  with  any  thing 
he  has,  byway  of  barter  or  exchange. 
From  the  time  when  the  rude  posses- 
sor of  the  soil  consents  to  surrender  a 
portion  of  his  surplus  produce  for  some 
trinket  or  piece  of  gaudy  apparel,  to 
the  present  epoch,  when  men  consent 
to  live  frugally  and  toil  hard  during 
the  first  period  of  life,  in  order  that 
they  or  their  children  may  afterwards 
live  idly,  luxuriously,  and  ostentati- 
ously, this  same  unproductive  expen- 
diture has  performed  the  part  of  essen- 
tial stimulant  to  human  industry.  It 
is  not  enough,  therefore,  to  say,  that  it 
gives  the  direction  to  a  certain  portion 
of  labour :  it  affords  the  stimulant  that 
converts  idleness  into  industry,  and 
saving  into  capital.  A  very  much 
more  dignified  being  would  man  un- 
doubtedly be,  if  desire  for  the  general 
good  could  replace,  as  a  motive  of  in- 
dustry, a  selfish  desire,  which  is  often 
no  better  than  what  we  ridicule  in  the 
savage  when  he  manifests  a  most  dis- 
proportionate anxiety,  as  it  seems  to 
us,  for  the  possession  of  glass  beads, 
or  a  piece  of  painted  calico.  But  to 
this  point  in  the  cultivation  of  human 
reason  we  have,  at  all  events,  not  yet 
arrived.  And  let  this  be  always  borne 
in  mind — in  order  that  the  da«s  of 
society  designated  as  unproductive 
consumers  may  not  fall  into  unmerit- 
ed odium — that  others,  who  are  using 
their  wealth  in  the  direct  and  profit- 
able employment  of  labour,  are  them- 
selves desirous,  above  all  things,  of 
taking  their  place  in  the  class  of  unpro- 
ductive consamers,  and  are  working 
for  that  very  end. 

"  Every  one  can  see,"  writes  Mr 
Mill,  "  that  if  a  benevolent  govern- 
ment possessed  all  the  food,  and  all 
the  implements  and  materials  of  the 
community,  it  could  exact  productive 
labour  from  all  to  whom  it  allowed  a 
share  in  the  food,  and  could  be  in  no 
danger  of  wanting  a  field  for  the  em- 
ployment of  this  productive  labour, 
since,  as  long  as  there  was  a  single 
want  unsaturated  (which  material 
objects  could  supply)  of  any  one  indi- 
vidual, the  labour  of  the  community 
could  be  turned  to  the  production  of 
something  capable  of  satisfying  that 
want.  Now,  the  IndiTidual  poesea- 
sors  of  capital,  when  they  add  to  it 


by  fresh  accumulations,  are  doing 
precisely  the  same  thing  which  we 
suppose  to  be  done  by  our  benevo- 
lent government." — (Vol.  L  p.  83.) 
Certainly  the  individual  capitalists 
could  do  the  same  as  the  benevolent 
government,  if  they  had  its  benevo- 
lence. If  there  are  any  political  eco- 
nomists who  teach  othei'^ise,  we  hold 
them  in  eiTor.  We  wish  only  to  add 
to  the  statement  the  old  moral  truth 
long  ago  recognised,  before  political 
economy  had  a  distinct  place  or  name 
in  the  world,  that  as  man  is  consti- 
tuted, or  rather,  as  he  has  hitherto 
demeaned  himself,  (for  who  knows 
what  moral  as  well  as  other  reforma- 
tions may  take  place  ? — the  civilised 
man,  such  as  we  have  him  at  this  day, 
postponing  habitually  the  present  en- 
joyment to  the  future,  is  a  creature  of 
cultivation ;  and  who  can  tell  but  that 
advanced  cultivation  may  make  of 
man  a  being  habitually  acting  for  the 
general  good,  in  which  general  good 
he  finds  his  own  particular  interest 
sufficiently  represented  and  provided 
for?) — that,  as  man  has  hitherto  acted, 
this  same  unproductive  selfish  expen- 
diture is  indispensable  as  the  motive 
to  set  that  industry  to  work,  which 
ultimately  distributes  tlfe  real  neces- 
saries and  rational  comforts  of  life  to 
so  many  thousands. 

Having,  in  justice  to  the  class  of 
unproductive  consumers,  brought  out 
this  homely  tnith,  which,  in  the  scien- 
tific exposition  of  Mr  Mill,  seemed  in 
danger  of  being  overlooked,  we  pro- 
coed  to  a  branch  of  the  subject  which, 
if  it  appears  at  first  of  a  very  technical 
and  abstruse  description,  is  yet  capable 
of  very  important  applications.  One 
of  the  most  striking  facts  relating  to 
the  nature  of  capital  is  the  tendency 
of  profits,  in  wealthy  and  populous 
countries,  to  diminish  as  the  amount 
of  capital  increases — a  tendency  to 
arrive  at  a  certain  minimum  beyond 
which  there  would  be  no  motive  for 
saving,  andlittle  possibility  of  accumu- 
lating. This  tendency  Mr  Mill  ex- 
plains as  being  the  result,  not  of  what 
has  been  somewhat  vaguely  called  the 
competition  of  capital,  over-produc- 
tion, or  general  glut  in  the  market, 
but,  in  reality,  of  the  physical  laws  of 
natnre — of  the  simple  feet  that  the 
products  of  the  soil  cannot  be  indefi- 
nitely multiplied.    Manufacturing  in- 
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dustry  must  be  ultimately  limited  by 
the  supply  of  the  raw  material  it 
fasliions,  which  is  furnished  by  the 
soil,  and  the  supply  of  food  for  the 
artisan,  furnished  also  by  the  soil ;  it 
therefore  is  subjected,  as  well  as  agri- 
cultural industry,  to  the  limits  which 
have  been  set  to  the  productiveness  of 
the  earth.  Now,  without  seeking  for 
any  definite  ratio,  such  as  might  be 
expressed  in  numbers,  between  the 
labour  and  ingenuity  of  man  and  the 
products  of  the  soil,  it  may  be  stated 
as  a  simple  fact,  which  admits  of  no 
dispute,  that  after  the  land  has  been 
fairly  cultivated,  additional  labour  and 
additional  cost  yield  but  a  small  pro- 
portionate return. 

"  The  limitation  to  production  from  the 
properties  of  the  soil,"  writes  our  author, 
*'is  not  like  the  obstacle  opposed  by  a 
wall,  which  stands  immovable  in  one 
particular  spot,  and  offers  no  hindrance 
to  motion,  short  of  stopping  it  entirely. 
We  may  rather  compare  it  to  a  highly 
elastic  and  extensible  band,  which  is 
hardly  ever  so  violently  stretched  that  it 
oould  not  possibly  be  stretched  any  more  ; 
yet  the  pressure  of  which  is  felt  long  be- 
fore the  final  limit  is  reached,  and  felt 
more  severely  the  nearer  that  limit  is 
approached. 

**  After  a  certain,  and  not  very  advanced 
stage  in  the  progress  of  agriculture— as 
soon,  in  fact,  as  men  have  applied  them- 
selves to  cultivation  with  any  energy,  and 
have  brought  to  it  any  tolerable  tools — 
from  that  time  it  is  the  law  of  production 
A'om  the  land,  that,  in  any  given  state  of 
agricultural  skill  and  knowledge,  by  in- 
creasing the  labour  the  produce  is  not  in- 
creased in  an  equal  degree  ;  doubling  the 
labour  does  not  double  the  produce  ;  or, 
to  express  the  same  thing  in  other  words, 
every  increase  of  produce  is  obtained  by 
a  more  than  proportional  increase  in  the 
application  of  labour  to  the  land. 

*•  This  general  law  of  agricultural  in- 
dustry is  the  most  important  proposition 
in  political  economy.  Were  the  laW  dif- 
ferent, nearly  all  the  phenomena  of  the 
production  and  distribution  of  wealth 
would  be  other  than  they  are.  The  most 
fundamental  errors,  which  still  prevail  on 
our  subject,  result  from  not  perceiving 
this  law  at  work  underneath  the  more 
superficial  agencies  on  which  attention 
fixes  itself ;  but  mistaking  these  agencies 
for  the  ultimate  causes  of  effects  of  which 
they  may  influence  the  form  and  mode, 
but  of  wliich  it  alone  determines  the  es- 
sence."—(Vol.  i.  p.  212.) 

It  is  to  this  physical  law,  under- 


lying, as  it  were,  the  commercial  and 
industrial  energies  of  man,  that  we 
must  finally  attribute  that  gradual 
diminution  of  profits,  observable  in 
advanced  and  opulent  countries.  This 
is  popularly  attributed,  we  believe, 
and  has  been  assigned,  by  some  poli- 
tical economists,  to  over-production ; 
to  a  general  glut  of  the  market,  or« 
in  other  words,  a  preponderance  of 
supply  over  demand.  Over-produc- 
tion in  this  or  that  article  may  very 
easily,  for  a  time,  take  place;  but 
general  over-production,  a  genend 
over-balance  in  the  supply,  and  defici- 
ency in  the  demand,  may  be  demon- 
strated to  be  impossible. 

The  simple  but  convincing  argu- 
ment against  a  general  glut  or  over- 
balance between  supply  and  demand, 
which  we  believe  ^Ir  Mill  senior 
first  originated,  is  this, — that  as  each 
producer  produces  in  order  to  part 
with  his  produce— in  order,  in  fact,  to 
exchange,  to  purchase,  he  must  neces- 
sarily bring  into  the  market  a  demand 
equivalent  to  the  supply  he  furnishes. 
"  All  sellers,"  as  our  present  author 
expresses  it,  "  are  ez  vi  /crmint  buyers. 
Could  we  suddenly  double  the  pro- 
ductive powers  of  the  country,  we 
should  double  the  supply  of  commodi- 
ties in  every  market ;  but  we  should, 
by  the  same  stroke,  double  the  pur- 
cnasing  power.  Every  body  would 
bring  a  double  demand  as  well  as  sup- 
ply ;  every  body  would  be  able  to  buy 
twice  as  much,  because  every  one 
would  have  twice  as  much  to  offer  in  ex- 
change."—(Vol.  ii.  p.  91.)  Of  certain 
articles,  there  may,  of  course,  be  a 
superfluity  ;  of  certain  others  a  defi- 
ciency ;  but  such  a  thing  as  a  general 
over-balance  between  supply  and  de- 
mand cannot  take  place. 

The  argument,  if  it  laid  claim  to  a 
sort  of  mathematical  precision,  might 
be  open  to  an  ingenious  cavil.  The 
exchange  of  commodities,  it  might  be 
said,  is  effected  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  money ;  now,  it  is  one  of 
the  peculiar  advantages  of  money 
that  it  enables  the  vender  to  sell  at 
one  time  and  purchase  at  another ;  it 
gives  him  a  command  over  future 
markets  ;  it  enables  him  to  postpone 
indefinitely  one  half  of  the  operation 
of  barter.  Men  who  come  into  a 
market,  wishing  to  dispose  of  their 
commodities  now^  but  not  intending 
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to  aelccfc  what  commodity  they  ahull 
take  ia  exchange^  tllL  some  future  ttm{% 
postpoobg  iadelinitely  the  other  half 
of  the  operation  of  barter,  and  seekiug 
only  for  moaey,  for  that  tokm  which 
will  give  them  or  their  children  a  claim 
on  subsequent  marketa — ^do  not  bring 
with  them  a  demand  equivalent  to 
their  supply* 

The  answer  to  the  objection  lets  us 
more  fidly  into  the  real  facts  of  the 
case.  Those  only  who  wished  to  sell 
thcii'  produce  in  order  to  hoards  would 
fall  under  the  description  of  men  who 
bring  a  present  supply  into  the  mar- 
ket»  postponing  indefinitely  their  de- 
mand. But  the  producer  is  almost 
always  a  man  desirous  of  increasing 
his  wealth— he  does  not  hoard ;  he  im- 
mediately lays  out  his  capital  in  some 
productive  manner,  iu  the  purchase  of 
food  for  labouret^,  and  of  the  raw 
matenals  of  industry.  But  these 
articles,  it  happeos,  cannot  be  sop- 
plied  to  him  with  the  Increasing 
abundance  lie  demands;  and  thus 
we  fall  back  upon  the  ultimate  law  to 
which  we  have  alluded-  The  mano- 
factm-er  tinds,  that  every  additional 
demand  he  makes  tor  the^eis  supplied 
at  a  greater  cost.  What  has  limited 
the  profits  of  the  agricultural  capi- 
talist limits  his  profits  also.  He  caa- 
uot  sell  hid  goods  at  the  accuBtomed 
advantage.  lie  exclaims  that  there 
is  a  glut  iu  the  market.  What  he 
takes  for  a  glut  is  a  deficiency.  It  is 
quite  natural  and  permissible,  how- 
ever,  that  this  phenomenon  of  the 
dlminntion  of  profits  shoul*!  be  spokpii 
of  sLi  the  result  of  a  superabundance 
of  capital,  provided  only  it  be  under- 
let cm  '  J  why  the  later  accumnlationa  of 
capital  fail  to  bring  the  same  return 
as  tlie  earlier. 

A  simple  law  of  nature,  therefore, 
ia  the  true  caoso  of  this  commercial 
phenomenon*  Countries,  after  a  cer- 
tain progress  in  the  career  of  wealth, 
must  cease  to  accumulate  ; — the  dim  i- 

ished  prolit  on  capital  affording  no 
-^ngcrany  motive  for  frugality  and  toil ; 
— and  they  arrive  at  what  may  be  called 
the  stationary  state,  "  When  a 
country,"  says  Mr  Mill,  *^  has  long 
possessed  a  largo  production,  and  a 
'  ir-f  net  income  to  make  sayings 
,  and  when,  therefore,  the  means 
iia.o  long  existed  of  making  a  great 
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annual  addition  to  capita),  (the  country 
not  havings  like  America,  a  large  re- 
serve of  fertile  land  still  unused,)  it  is 
one  of  the  characteristics  of  such  a 
countiy,  that  the  rate  of  profit  is 
habitually  within,  as  it  were,  a  hand's 
breadth  of  the  minimum,  and  the 
country,  therefore,  on  the  very  verge 
of  the  stationary  state.  By  this,  I 
do  not  mean  that  this  state  is  likely, 
in  any  of  the  great  countries  of 
Emope,  to  be  soon  actually  reached, 
or  that  capital  does  not  still  yield  a 
prolit  considerably  greater  than  what 
is  barely  sufficient  to  induce  the  people 
of  these  countries  to  save  and  accnma- 
late.  My  meaning  is,  that  it  would 
require  but  a  short  time  to  reducn 
pmfits  to  the  minimum,  if  capital  con- 
tinued to  increase  at  its  present  rate, 
and  no  circumstances  having  a  ten- 
dency to  raise  the  rate  of  jn'ofit 
occuiTed  in  the  mean  time,"— (\  oL  ii, 
p.  287.) 

Mr  Mill  then  states  what  are  the 
counteracting  circumstances  which 
arrest  this  downward  tendency  of 
profits.  He  mentions  the  waste  of 
capital  in  periods  of  over- trading  and 
rash  speculation,  the  expenditure  of 
an  unproductive  kind,  and  the  per- 
petual overflow  of  capital  into  colonies 
and  foreign  countries,  to  seek  higher 
profits  than  can  be  obtained  at  home. 
This  last  has  a  twofold  operation. 
*^  In  the  first  place,  it  does  what  a 
fire,  or  an  inundation,  or  a  commercial 
crisis,  w^oidd  have  done, — it  carries  off 
a  pai't  of  the  increase  of  capital  from 
which  the  reduction  of  prof*  ■  ■  -  ^  *l3. 
Secondly,  the  capital  so  '  la 

not  lost,  but  is  chielly  erap:..^ . ..  ..ijor 
in  fonndiug  colonics,  which  become 
large  exporters  of  cheap  agricultural 
produce,  or  in  extending,  and  perhaps 
improving,  the  agricnlture  of  older 
communities.  It  is  to  the  emigration 
of  English  capital  that  we  have 
chiefly  to  look  for  keejiing  up  a  supply 
of  cheap  food  and  cheap  material.^  of 
clothing,  proportional  to  the  increMO 
of  our  population ;  thus  enabling  an 
increasing  capital  to  find  employment 
in  the  country,  without  reduction  of 
profit,  in  producing  manufactured 
articles  with  which  to  pay  for  thii 
supply  of  raw  ?  -  -i-^  \  P'  -  tKo 
exportation  of  "I 
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nployment  for  that  wlilcli  remains ; 
'  -^  -  -,-  be  said  traly  that|  up  to  a 
irit,  the  more  capitiil  we 
'  fi^iiix  i^.r  dv,  the  more  we  shall  possess 
and  be  ablotoretmnat  home."--(VoL 
M.  p.  297.) 

Thi»  last  observation  we  hare 
nnotf*'  '■  """  ilesoning of  attention, 
ft  is  '  of  what  we  raeutioued 

-if.  fi  tUo  t;r.;rnce  correcting 

rors.  What 
king  ioslaece, 
ind  stiU  more  worthy  of  attention.  It 
K^ms  in  the  chapter  entitled,— C<wmb- 
^fMtfteeM  of  the  tettdenof  of  profits  to  a 
miiiifmnii.  To  ancb  observations  wo 
have  wishM  to  draw  the  especial  at- 
tention of  our  readers,  bat  c^uld  not 
do  so  tdl  the  previous  exposition  had 
been  ^no  through. 

**Tbe  Cheory  of  the  effeot  of  itccamula- 
tioii  OS  pfofii^,  laid  down  in  the  preceding 
chapter^  xuateriaily  ultefB  many  of  the 
piMlicAl  coDclusioos  which  might  other- 
wise be  supposed  to  follow  from  the  ge- 
neral principles  of  polilical  eoonomyt  and 
vrhich  werot  ijideed»  long  admliUd  ai 
irutj  by  th£  highest  authoniiee  oa  tba 
laubjeoi, 

**  It  must  greatly  abate,  or,  ratlier,  alto- 
other  destroy,  in  countries  where  profits 
|Kre  low,  the  imineose  importance  which 
to  be  attached)  by  political  econo- 
,  to  the  effects  which  an  event  or  a 
of  goTcmtnent  might  have  in 
adding  to«  or  Bubttacting  from,  tho  capital 
of  tfct  oonntry.     We  hard  now  tetn  that 
I  of  profits  ia  a  proof  that  tho 
^Hf  aooamaJation  is  ao  aettvapand  4hat 
loase  of  capital  haa  proceeded  at  so 
1  a  rate,  as  to  outstrip  the  two  counter 
l«geacsiG«,iniprovement6  in  production,  and 
Inert:  I  -it?ap  necessaries  from 

abroii  s  ft  considerable  por- 

,.w, ,-..-.  ..»<.... ^,'*,. I  ^(.ye 

rted 
It  mid 

ittt  At  which  foriber 
'*ea*e,  or  at  leaal 
Ls  no  longer  to 
vealioo  in  tho 
Hiijrf  iidj  tH-ee^sarioaof  life* 
th  a  itate  of  things  %&  lhi%  a  wddan 
'on  to  the  capital  of  the  country,  un- 
f  com  panic  d  by  any  increase  of  prodnc- 
|?vt»  povp(^r,  wnaTfl  be  hat  of  transitory 
**  rofltsand 

nh,  by  a 

rurru^puri'iirig  n.mnunt_,  nil*  :^nvjiigfl  wWch 

would  be  made  from  Income  In  th*?  year 
or  two  fbllowing,  or  tt  would  cause  aa 
equivalent  amount  to  be  nent  abroad*  or 


to  be  wasted  in  rash  f^dciilal]ons»  Ktl* 
tlier»  on  tha  oUi«r  haadp  woakl  ^i 
abBtraeUon  #f  captialf  oiUait  of  teoi 
amount,  hare  any  real  cfl^  in  iapofft- ' 
xiahiug  tht  country.  AJW  a  few  moniha 
or  years  there  would  exist  in  ibe  oaualry 
just  a£  much  capital   :  had  bM& 

taken  away.    Tho  al  \  y  raiihi|^ 

profits  and  interest,  vs  i,j.i  -iv  ~  *~  -^ 
stimulus  to  the  accumulative  i 
which  would  speedily  fill  up  the 
Probably,  indeed,  the  only  effect  that 
wottld  oUBUCi  would  be  that,  for  some  time 
iilterward«»1aM«apital  would  be  eaportod, 
and  Icoa  thiowft  away  in  haaardoaa  ipe- 
culation* 

"*  In  the  fini  place,  thea^  thji  view 
of  things  greatly  weakens,  in  a  ifvalUiy 
and  industriona  oountry,  tiM  force  of  tlv 
econooiioal  argument  againsi  the  axptn- 
diture  of  public  money  for  really  vale^le, 
even  thounh  industTif^tly  improdiictive 
pnr|ii  " '  '  '  ^^tcr 

or  pi'  I  JoM- 

t^tm-  /f^'jr  if\.m4  frit  fjj   jfnmtti^  ut   u    fJltiDft^ 

neaMtv  eieaiiiw  i^  ooloMMMofi  Of  (^jpaoRv  1 
ecMoolHai,  4*  wsm  pnp$i6i  aniHSHv  cc  lanir 
mtmhff  way  it/kmifpoUii^kmimmdmoim- 
mm  io  He  ^ttmeH^  fjf  lo  aiMei  tUftimK 

CM  ktndi^/  fU  ptrmanrnt  mmrwt 

tji'(k€Cfiu>  v^  and  tUmmiA  lie 

funrf    -'  '      fthmtnm  4|f  l&r  ] 

ichitf  ...'  (iM 

f/rktonfh< 
the  next  ffcav'$  ^woducltoa  Lt^  om  < 
or  «WJ€  hmhd  o/^tm.     In  poor 
tbe  eapital  of  the  eouniry  reo 
legfilator%  lOduloQB  oire  i  he  t-- 
be  mc^ak  miotamm  »  enofoaohiPA: 
and  ilioaid  flivoav  to  the  almoet 
mulation  it  home,  ud  ita  ini^ 
from  abroad.    But  in  rieh,  popu 
liighly  cultivated  coantnea^it  h 
taT  which  ia  the  deficient  elemtni^  mi 
fertile    land ;   and    wliat    the   legislator 
should    dei^ire    and   promote,   is   not   a 
greater  aggregate  saving,  but  a  greater 
retnm  te  Bavtng,  either  by  improved  cul- 
thatioiii  or  by  aoceas  te  the  produce  of 
men  fMle  laoda  la  other  parte  of  the 
glebe.    In  each  eonntries,  the  govern- 
meat  may  take  any  modezaie  pertiofi  of 
the  capital  of  ikt  eonntry  and  eoavert  it 
interevenuetiwiihoataffiM^ingihe  Datioaal 
wealth ;  the  whole  being  rather  dnwn 
from  tlukt  portion  of  the  annual  saving 
which  would  otherwiie  be  eent  abroad, 
or  being  subistraoted  from  the  unproduo- 
tire  expenditure  of  individualij  fbr  the 
next  year  or  two,  since  every  mittloa 
sent  makea  room  fbr  Miolher  ^flUasta  ; 
be  aaved,  befbie  reaching  the  eeeribivfhig 
point.    When  the  objeet  in  view  [a  werth 
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the  sacrifice  of  snch  an  amount  of  the 
expenditure  that  ftimishes  the  daily  en- 
joyment of  the  people,  the  only  well 
grounded  economical  objection  against 
taking  the  necessary  funds  directly  from 
the  capital,  consists  of  the  inconreniences 
attending  the  process  of  raising  a  reyenue, 
by  taxation,  to  pay  the  interest  of  a  debt. 
"  Thf  ftuM  eonsld^rations  enable  us  to 
thratr  aside,  as  unworthy  of  regard,  one  of 
tJie  common  arguments  against  emigration 
as  a  means  of  relief  for  the  labouring 
class.  Emigration,  it  is  said,  can  do  no 
good  to  the  labourers,  if,  in  order  to 
defray  the  cost,  as  much  must  be  taken 
away  f^om  the  capital  of  the  country  as 
A*om  its  population.  That  any  thing  like 
this  proportion  could  require  to  be  ab* 
stracted  from  capital  for  the  purpose  eren 
of  the  most  eztensire  colonisation,  few,  I 
should  think,  would  now  assert;  but  eren 
on  that  unteni^le  supposition,  it  is  an 
error  to  suppose  that  no  benefit  could  be 
conferred  on  the  labouring  class.  If  one* 
tenth  of  the  labouring  people  of  England 
were  transferred  to  the  colonies,  and 
along  with  them  one-tenth  of  the  circu- 
lating capital  of  the  country,  either  wages, 
or  profits,  or  both,  would  be  greatly 
benefited  by  the  diminished  pressure  of 
capital  and  population  upon  the  fertility 
of  the  land.  There  would  be  a  reduced 
demand  for  food  ;  the  inferior  arable 
lands  would  be  thrown  out  of  cultiya- 
tion,  and  would  become  pasture  ;  the 
superior  would  be  cultivated  less  highly, 
but  with  ft  greater  proportional  return  ; 
food  would  be  lowered  in  price,  and, 
though  money  wages  would  not  rise,  erery 
labourer  would  be  considerably  improved 
in  circumstances — an  improvement  which, 
if  no  increased  stimulas  to  population  and 
foil  of  wages  ensued,  would  be  perma- 
nent; while,  if  there  did,  profits  would 
rise,  and  accumulation  start  forward  so 
as  to  repair  the  loss  of  capital.  The 
landlords  alone  would  sustain  some  loss 
of  income;  and  even  they,  ooJv  if  colo- 
nisation went  to  the  length  of  actually 
diminishing  capital  and  population,  but 
not  if  it  merely  carried  off  the  annual 
increase." — (Vol.  ii.  p.  999.) 

Does  not  all  this  place  the  condi- 
tion of  England  in  a  veiy  striking 


aspect  before  us  ?  We  have  a  coun- 
try here  so  wealthy,  so  nearly  ap- 
proaching that  state  where  its  acces- 
sions of  capital  can  no  longer  be 
profitably  employed,  that  it  wastes  its 
fnnds  in  minons  speculations,  building 
perhaps  useless  factories  —  and,  S 
useless,  how  mischievous  I  —  that  it 
sends  its  money  abroad  to  construct 
foreign  railways,  or  throws  it  away 
upon  South  American  republics.  Yet 
the  people  of  this  country  is  degraded 
and  brutalised  for  want  of  education, 
and  it  is  threatened  with  political  con- 
vulsions for  want  of  a  good  system  of 
emigration ;  and  you  call  for  education, 
and  you  call  for  colonisation,  and  the 
only  obstacle  that  is  opposed  to  you  is— 
the  want  of  money  I  Shame  upon  Eng- 
land, if  this  be  so !  With  all  her  know- 
ledge and  civilisation,  she  will  go 
down  to  ndn,  rather  than  give,  in  the 
shape  of  taxes*  for  the  most  necessary 
as  well  as  philanthropic  purposes,  that 
wealth  which  she  can  flmg  abroad  or 
waste  at  home  with  the  most  reckless 
prodigality. 

Of  late  the  Irish  landlord  has  been 
very  justly  held  up  to  public  reproof 
for  the  hard,  unthinking,  extortionate 
manner  in  which  he  has  been  in  the 
habit  of  dealing  with  the  soil— or 
allowing  certain  middlemen  to  deal 
with  it — ^taking  a  famine-price  for  the 
land — permitting  the  miserable  cot- 
tiers to  bid  against  each  other,  instead 
of  fixing  an  equitable  rent,  such  as 
would  finally  have  secured  to  himself 
better  and  more  profitable  tenants. 
For  his  thoughtlessness  or  cupidity, 
whichever  it  may  bo,  both  ho  and  the 
country  at  large  are  paying  a  severe 
penalty.  But  the  Irish  landlords  are 
not  the  only  class  that  are  to  blame. 
That  indiscriminate  recoil  from  all 
taxation,  whatever  be  its  object,  which 
characterises  the  upper  and  middling 
classes  of  society  in  England,  is  a  sad 
blot  in  their  escutcheon.  ♦ 

Before  quitting  this  subject  of  capi- 


*  The  discussions  upon  the  income  tax  reveal  a  lamentable  state  of  public  feeling 
on  this  subieot.  That  this  tax  might  have  been  more  equitably  a^Justedy  etery 
one  but  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  will  admit.  Those  who  have  to  insure  thehr 
lives,  or  otherwise  save  a  fUnd  out  of  their  income  for  survivors^  ought  not  to  pay 
the  same  tax  as  those  who  can  enjoy  the  whole  of  their  income.  But  no  such 
modification  as  this  would  have  pacified  discontent.  One  often  heard  it  said  that  the 
tax  should  fell  exclusively  on  realised  property.  The  prosperous  tradesmaa-  ^ 
income  of  some  thousands  a-year,  was  to  pay  nothing;  the  poor  widow,  ^ 
her  sixty  pounds  per  annum  from  her  property  in  the  ftmds,  she  was  to  i 
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tal,  we  mast  quote  a  passage  which 
occurs  at  an  earlier  part  of  the  work, 
but  which  is  in  perfect  harmony  with 
the  strain  of  observations  we  have 
been  calling  attention  to.  It  serves 
to  show  and  explain  the  elastic 
power  there  is  in  every  thoroughly 
industrious  country  to  revive  from 
any  temporary  loss,  or  sacrifice,  or 
calamity.  Let  but  the  people  with 
their  knowledge  and  habits,  the  soil 
and  a  little  food,  remain,  and  there  is 
no  effort,  and  no  ruin  or  desolation 
from  which  it  would  not  speedily  re- 
cover. Moreover,  it  is  a  passage  of 
a  certain  popular  interest,  and  we  are 
glad  of  the  opportunity  to  relieve  our 
pages  by  its  quotation. 

"Every  thing  which  is  produced  is 
consumed  ;  both  what  is  saved  and  what 
is  said  to  be  spent ;  and  the  former  quite 
as  rapidly  as  the  latter.  All  the  ordi- 
nary forms  of  language  tend  to  disguise 
this.  When  men  talk  of  the  ancient 
wealth  of  a  country,  of  riches  inherited 
from  ancestors,  and  similar  expressions, 
the  idea  suggested  is,  that  the  riches  so 
transmitted  were  produced  long  ago,  at 
the  time  when  they  are  said  to  have 
been  first  acquired,  and  that  no  portion  of 
the  capital  of  the  country  was  produced 
this  year,  except  so  much  as  may  have 
been  this  year  added  to  the  total  amount. 
Tlie  fact  is  far  otherwise.  The  greater 
part,  in  value,  of  the  wealth  now  exist- 
ing in  Eugland,  has  been  produced  by 
human  hands  within  the  last  twelve 
months.  A  very  small  proportion  indeed 
of  that  large  aggregate  was  in  existence 
ten  years  ago  ; — of  the  present  productive 
capital  of  the  country,  scarcely  any  part 
except  farm-houses  and  factories,  and  a 
few  ships  and  machines  ;  and  even  these 
would  not  in  most  cases  have  survived  so 
long,  if  fresh  labour  had  not  been  em- 
ployed within  that  period  in  putting 
them  in  repair.  The  land  subsists,  and 
the  land  is  almost  the  only  thing  that 
subsists.    Every  thing  wliich  is  produced 
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perishes,  and  most  things  very  qnickly. 
Most  kinds  of  capital  are  not  fitted  by 
their  nature  to  be  long  preserved.  Thero 
are  a  few,  and  but  a  few  productions, 
capable  of  a  very  prolonged  existence. 
Westminster  Abbey  has  lasted  many 
centuries,  with  occasional  repairs  ;  some 
aucient  sculptures  have  existed  above 
two  thousand  years  ;  the  Pyramids  per- 
haps double  or  treble  that  time.  But 
these  were  objects  devoted  to  unproduc- 
tive use.  If  we  except  bridges  and 
aqueducts,  (to  which  may  sometimes  be 
added  tanks  and  embankments,)  there  are 
few  instances  of  any  edifice  applied  to 
industrial  purposes  which  has  been  of 
great  duration :  such  buildings  do  nothold 
out  against  wear  and  tear,  nor  is  it  good 
economy  to  construct  them  of  the  soli- 
dity necessary  for  permanency.  Capital 
is  kept  in  existence  flrom  age  to  age,  not 
by  preservation,  but  by  perpetual  repro- 
duction :  every  part  of  it  is  used  and 
destroyed,  generally  very  soon  after  it 
has  been  produced  ;  but  those  who  con- 
sume it  are  employed  meanwhile  in  pro- 
ducing more.  The  growth  of  capital  is 
similar  to  the  growth  of  population. 
Every  individual  who  is  bom,  dies,  but 
in  each  year  the  number  born  exceeds  the 
number  who  die  ;  the  population,  there- 
fore, always  increases,  although  not  one 
person  of  those  comprising  it  was  alivo 
until  a  very  recent  date. 

"  This  perpetual  consumption  and  re- 
production of  capital  affords  the  expla- 
nation of  what  has  so  often  excited 
wonder — the  great  rapidity  with  which 
countries  recover  ftom.  a  state  of  devas- 
tation ;  the  disappearance  in  a  short 
time  of  all  traces  of  the  mischief  done 
by  earthquakes,  of  fioods,  hurricanes,  and 
the  ravages  of  war.  An  enemy  lays 
waste  a  country  by  fire  and  sword,  and 
destroys  or  carries  away  nearly  all  the 
movable  wealth  existing  in  it :  all  the 
inhabitants  are  ruined;  yet  in  a  few  years 
after,  every  thing  is  much  as  it  was 
before.  This  vm  medioatrix  natune  has 
been  a  subject  of  sterile  astonishment,  or 
has  been  cited  to  exemplify  the  wonder- 


Mr  Mill,  in  noticing  this  very  equitable  proposition,  says — ^^  Except  the  proposal  of 
applying  a  sponge  to  the  national  debt,  no  such  palpable  violation  of  common  honesty 
has  found  sufficient  support  in  this  country  during  the  present  generation  to  be 
regarded  within  the  domain  of  discussion.  It  has  not  the  palliation  of  a  graduated 
property- tax,  that  of  laying  the  burthen  on  those  best  able  to  bear  it;  for  'realised 
property '  includes  almost  every  provision  made  for  those  who  are  unable  to  work, 
and  consiBtft,  in  great  part,  of  extremely  small  fractions.  I  can  hardly  conceive  a 
more  shameless  pretension  than  that  the  major  part  of  the  property  of  the  country, 
that  of  merchants,  manufacturers,  farmers,  and  shopkeepers,  should  be  exempted 
from  its  share  of  taxation;  that  these  classes  should  only  begin  to  pay  their  proportion 
after  retiring  from  business,  and  if  they  never  retire,  ehould  be  excused  ftom  it 
altogether."— (Vol.  ii.  p.  355.) 
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fill  Btrenglh  of  the  prmeipJo  of  eavin^, 

.  irhieh  can  repair  Btich  enormous  lossea  in 

^•o  brief  an  interval     There  is  nutliing  at 

il  wonderful  in  the  matter*     Whtit  tlie 

ny  have  destroy e J  would  have  been 

ilroyed  in  a  little   time  by  the  iuhabi- 

rianU  themselves  ;  the  wealth  which  they 

to  rapidly  reproduce  would  have  needed 

to^  be  produced,  and  would  hare   been 

iie|iroduced  in  any  case,  and  probably  in 

ftS  Bhort  an  interval."~(Vol.  I  p.  91,) 

One  of  the  most  interestiag  portiotis 
of  the  work  is  that  devoted  to  f|uestions 
touching  the  cultivation  of  the  land — 
as  whether  large  or  small  faims  arc 
Jiiost  advLsablc.  Mr  Mill  appears  to 
advocate  the  latter* and  enlarges  much 
on  the  industry  universaUy  displayed 
by  the  peasants  of  those  countries 
who  either  cultiyato  land  of  their 
o^vn,  or  in  which  they  have  a  certain 
uud  permanent  interest.  Additional 
value  is  given  to  these  chapters,  frora 
the  bearing  they  are  made  to  have  on 
the  vexed  questions  of  the  causes  and 
the  remetlies  of  the  lamentable  stato 
of  that  unhappy  country,  Ireland, 

We  remember  well  the  impression 
made  upon  us  on  reading,  gome  time 
i  iigOf    these  passages    in   SLsmondi's 
work  which  Mr  Mill  quotes  on  this 
occasion,  where  the  habits  and  life  of 
Ihe  peasant  proprietors  of  Switzerland 
are  so  minutely,   and   apparently  so 
faithfully    described.      Coupling    bis 
I  description  with  what  our  own  hasty 
|ol>servation  had  taught  us  of  this  coun- 
try, wo  were  disposed  to  believe  that 
nowherCf  aud  under  no  circumstances, 
idoefi  human  life  wear  a  more  enviable 
Inspect  than  amongst  these  small  prg- 
Iprietors,    this    rustic    aristocracy    of 
pSmtxej'land.    But  we  regarded  it,  as 
we  still  do,  as  one  of  those  instances 
of  comftermation  so  general  in  the  moral 
world.     All  the  wealth  of  England 
flM)nId  not  purchase  this  sort  of  pas- 
^  total  happiness.    At  all  events,  only 
here  and  there  such  a  primitive  state 
^ef  things  could  exist.     It  was  not 
necessary  for  our  Norman  ancestors 
rto  have  added  manor  to  manor:    a 
weidthy  commercial  state,  wliicb  gives 
origin  to  groat  fortunes,  must  inevi- 
p  tably  give  origin  to  large  properties. 
The  same  wealth  which  derides  for 
I  us  that  the  land  shall  be  cultivated  in 
f'largc  farms,  would  also  decide  that  it 
ihould  be  divided  nmontrst  hirge  pro- 
prietors. It  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  that 
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neither  of  these  facts  is,  to  anymal 
extent,  owing  to  any  peculiarity  in  tho 
history  or  the  laws'  of  England,  but 
to  its  commercial  opulence. 

Meanwhile  we  may  be  permitted  to 
admire  *^the  picture  of  unwearied  in- 
dustry, and  what  may  be  called  affec- 
tionate interest  in  the  land;"  the 
patience,  frugality,  and  prudence  in 
entering  into  marriage,  that  almost 
always  characterise  the  class  of  small 
proprietors  ciUtivatmg  their  own 
soil  Our  own  yeomen,  at  that  di«* 
tant  and  almost  fabulous  epoch  when 
our  country  obtained  the  name  of 
**  meiTy  England,^'  were  of  this  de* 
script  ion  of  men.  We  wish  we  had 
apace  to  transfer  to  our  pages  some  of 
the  extracts  which  our  author  has 
drawn  together  from  French,  and 
German,  and  English  writers,  all 
showing  the  heart>',  incessant,  and* 
as  one  author  calls  it,  the  ^^  superhn- 
man"  industry  of  the  peasant  pro- 
prietor, 

A  great  number  of  such  properties 
England  cannot  be  expected  to  have ; 
there  may,  too,  be  reasons  for  not 
desiring  their  existence ;  but  one  fact 
is  placed  beyond  all  controversy,  both 
by  the  testimony  of  travellers,  and 
the  known  operations  of  the  oommoa 
fedmgs  of  our  nature,  that  they  are 
the  most  indefatigable  of  alt  labourers. 
If  you  wish  to  convert  an  idh*  ant! 
improvident  man  into  an  industrious 
and  frugal  one,  give  him  a  piece  of 
land  of  his  own  :  the  recipe  ma^  fail ; 
but  if  this  does  not  reform  him,  no- 
thing else  will. 

It  is  on  the  condition  of  Ireland,  88 
we  have  intimated,  that  this  descrip- 
tion of  the  peasant  proprietor  is  made 
particularly  to  bear.  To  substitute 
for  the  wretched  cottier  system,  some 
system  nnder  which  the  Irish  peasauli 
having  a  substantial  interest  in  the 
improvement  of  the  soil,  would  bo 
placed  under  strong  motives  to  in- 
dustry and  providence,  is  the  great 
remedy  wliich  Mr  Mill  proposes  for 
the  ouhappy  state  of  that  country. 

The  evils  of  the  cottier  system  are 
notorious.    A  peasantry  who  have  no 
resource  but  the  potato  field,  and  mIio 
are  multiplying  as  only  utter  poverty 
can  multiply,  bid  against  ea  ' 
for  the  possesiiion  of  the  land 
promise  rents  they    cannot  p' 
pay.    They  are  immediately  auu 


tinually  iii  debt ;  but  beiujoj  there  upon 
the  soil,  they  can  first  feed  themselves ; 
this  they  do,  and  the  rest,  whatever  it 
may  be,  is  for  the  landlord. 

"  In  such  a  condition/'  writes  Mr  Mill, 
"  what  can  a  tenant  gain  by  any  amount 
of  industry  or  prudence,  and  what  lose 
by  any  recklessnes?;  ?  If  the  landlord  at 
any  time  exerted  his  full  legal  rights,  the 
cottier  would  not  be  able  even  to  live. 
If  by  extra  exertion  he  doubled  the  pro- 
duce of  his  bit  of  landf  or  if  he  prudently 
abstained  from  producing  mouths  to  eat 
it  up,  his  only  gain  would  be  to  haye  more 
left  to  pay  to  his  landlord,  wliile,  if  he 
had  twenty  children,  they  would  still  be 
fed  first,  and  the  landlord  would  only 
take  what  was  left.  Almost  alone  among 
mankind,  the  Irish  cottier  is  in  this  con- 
dition,— that  he  can  scarcely  be  cither 
better  or  worse  oflP  by  any  act  of  his  own. 
If  he  was  industrious  or  prudent,  nobody 
but  his  landlord  would  gain  ;  if  he  is 
lazy  or  intemperate,  it  is  at  his  ian<llord'4 
expense.  A  situation  more  devoid  of 
motives  to  either  labour  or  self-com- 
mand, imagination  itself  cannot  conceive. 
The  inducements  of  free  human  beings 
are  taken  away,  and  those  of  a  slave  not 
substituted.  He  has  nothing  to  hope  and 
nothing  to  fear,  except  being  dispossessed 
of  his  holding  ;  and  against  this  he  pro- 
tects himself  by  the  nftima  ratio  of  a. 
civil  war."-<Vol.  i.  p.  374.) 

That  this  system  must  bo  got  rid  of 
is  admitted  by  all — but  how  ?  It  is 
often  proposed  to  convert  the  cottiers 
into  hired  labourers ;  bnt  without  en- 
tering upon  (either  to  admit  or  contro- 
vert) the  other  objections  which  Mr 
Mill  makes  to  this  plan,  it  is  enough 
to  say  that  it  is,  at  present,  impracti- 
cable. *^Tho  conversion  of  cottiers 
into  hired  labourers,"  he  fustly  ob- 
serves, '^  implies  the  introduction  all 
over  Ireland  of  capitalist  farmers,  in 
Ueu  of  the  present  small  tenants. 
These  fanners,  or  their  capital  at 
least,  must  come  from  England.  But 
to  induce  capital  to  come  in,  the  cot- 
tier population  must  first  be  peaceably 
got  rid  of:  in  other  words,  that  must 
be  already  accomplished,  which  Eng- 
lish capital  is  proposed  as  the  means 
of  accomplishing."  Besides  which,  it 
is  the  characteristic  of  the  English 
svstem  of  farming,  that  it  employs 
the  fewest  number  of  labourers. 
"  Taking  the  number  of  Irish  peasants 
in  the  square  mile,  and  the  number  of 
hired  labourers  in  an  equal  space  in 
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the  model  counties  of  Scotland  or 
England,  the  former  number  is  com- 
monly computed  to  be  about  three 
times  the  latter.  Two-thirds,  there- 
fore, of  the  Irish  peasantry  would  be 
absolutely  dispensed  with.  What  is 
to  be  done  with  them?  .  .  .  Tlie 
people  are  there  ;  and  the  problem  is, 
not  how  to  improve  the  country,  but 
how  it  can  be  improved  by  and  for  its 
present  inhabitants." 

To  wait  till  the  English  system  of 
farmiuj^  can  be  introiluccd  into  Ireland 
is  tantamount  to  resigning  all  attempt 
to  improve  the  condition  of  the  peoplo 
of  that  country.  Something  must  bo 
done  to  i)repare  the  way  for  the  intro- 
duction of  that  system.  There  aro 
several  schemes  ailoat  for  giving  or 
extending  a  certain  tenant-right  to 
the  ])easantry.  Into  these  wo  have 
not  space  to  ont?r — for  it  would  take 
some  time  to  explain  the  several 
significatiuns  attached  to  this  term 
tenant-right.  It  is  sufficient  to  say, 
that,  whenever  the  term  has  any  realiy 
important  signification,  and  under  it 
any  eflfective  remedy  is  proposed,  it 
means  this,  — that  the  legislature 
should  interfere  between  the  landlord 
and  tenant,  and  assign  an  equitable 
rent,  and  an  equitable  diuration  of  the 
tenancy.  Such  an  act  of  the  legisla- 
ture might  be  perfectly  justifiable,  and 
might  ^  found  to  be  as  advanta^us 
to  the  hindlord  as  the  tenant ;  for  the 
former  as  much  needs  to  be  protected 
from  his  own  mdolence  or  thought- 
less cupidity,  as  the  latter  from  the 
desperate  pressure  of  want.  But  wo 
should,  of  course,  infinitely  prefer  that 
such  an  equitable  arrangement  be- 
tween these  parties  should  be  arrived 
at  without  tho  intervention  of  the 
legislature ;  and  we  think  it  would  be 
an  indirect  result  of  the  scheme  which 
Mr  Mill  proposes,  or  rather  advocates. 
He  would  begin  the  work  of  reforma- 
tion by  forming  a  body  of  peasant 
proprietors  on  the  waste  lands  of  Ire- 
land. Carried  out  with  due  con- 
sideration to  the  rights  of  property, 
we  confess  we  can  detect  no  objec- 
tions to  this  plan.  Some  differences 
of  opinion,  wo  believe,  exist  amongst 
the  best  judges  as  to  the  nature  of  tiie 
soil  in  question,  and  its  capability  of 
bemg  reclaimed;  and  on  this  ix)int 
we  cannot  profess  to  give  an  opinion : 
bnt,  so  far  as  principles  of  legislatioDi 
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or  the  objects  in  view  are  concerned^ 
we  cordially  approve  of  the  scheme, 
thoogh  we  cannot  say  that  wo  enter- 
tain the  same  sangnine  view  of  it  as 
the  author  before  us.  It  deserves 
a  trial,  in  conjunction  with  other 
measures  of  relief,  when  the  temper 
of  that  misguided  people  shall  admit  of 
the  application,  with  any  probability 
of  success,  of  this  class  of  remedial 
measures. 

We  shall  give  the  project  as  it  is 
stated  in  the  work  before  us.  After 
observing  that  it  is  not  necessary  that 
peasant  properties  should  be  universal, 
in  order  to  be  useful,  nor,  indeed,  de- 
sirous that  they  should  be  universal, 
he  thus  proceeds : — 

*'  It  is  enough,  if  there  be  land  ayailable 
on  which  to  locate  bo  great  a  portion  of 
the  population^  that  the  remaining  area 
of  the  country  shall  not  be  required  to 
maintain  greater  numbers  than  are  com- 
patible with  large  farming  and  hired 
labour.  For  this  purpose  there  is  an 
obyious  resource  in  the  waste  lands,  which 
are  happily  so  extensive,  and  a  large 
portion  of  them  so  improveable,  as  to 
afford  a  means  by  which,  without  making 
the  present  tenants  proprietors,  nearly 
the  whole  surplus  population  might  be 
conyerted  into  peasant  proprietors  else- 
where. This  plan  has  been  strongly 
pressed  upon  the  public  by  seyeral  writers) ; 
but  the  first  to  bring  it  prominently 
forward  in  England,  was  Mr  William 
Thornton.* 

"  The  detailed  estimate  of  an  irrefirag- 
able  authority,  Mr  Griffith,  'annexed  to 
the  Report  of  Lord  Devon's  Commission, 
shows  nearly  a  millioB  and  a  half  of  acres 
reclaimable  for  the  spade  or  plongh,  some 
of  them  with  the  promise  of  great  ferti- 
lity, and  about  two  millions  and  a  half 
more  reclaimable  for  pasture ;  the  greater 
part  being  in  most  oonyenient  proximity 
to  the  principal  masses  of  destitute  popu- 
lation. Besides  these  four  millions  of 
acres,  there  are  above  two  millions  and  a 
half,  pronounced  by  Mr  Griffith  to  be 
unimprovable  ;  but  he  is  only  speaking 
of  reclamation  ibr  profit  :  it  is  doubtAu 
if  there  be  any  land,  in  a  temperate  cli- 
mate, which  cannot  be  reclaimed  aad 
rendered  productive  by  labourers  them- 
selves under  the  inducement  of  a  perma- 
nent property.  Confining  ourselves  to 
the  one  and  a  half  millions  of  arable  first 
mentioned,  it  would  fhmish  properties 
averaging  five  acres  each  to  three  hun- 


dred thousand  persons,  which,  at  the  rate 
of  five  persons  to  a  family — a  rather  low 
rate  for  Ireland — answers  to  a  population 
of  fifteen  hundred  thousand.  Suppose 
such  a  number  drafted  off  to  a  state  of 
independence  and  comfort,  together  with 
any  moderate  additional  relief  of  emigra- 
tion, and  the  introduction  of  English 
capital  and  farming  over  the  remaining 
surface  of  Ireland  would  cease  to  be 
chimerical. 

**  *  The  improvement  of  waste,*  Mr 
Thornton  observes,  *  may  perhaps  be 
thought  to  require  a  good  deal  of  capital; 
but  capital  is  principally  useful  for  its 
command  of  labour,  and  the  Irish  pea- 
santry have  quite  labour  enough  at  their 
own  disposal.  Their  misfortune  is  that 
they  have  so  much.  Their  labour  would 
not  be  worse  applied  because  they  work- 
ed for  themselves  instead  of  for  a  pay- 
master. So  far  is  large  capital  from  being 
indispensable  for  the  oultivation  of  bar- 
ren tracts,  that  schemes  of  this  kind, 
which  could  only  bring  loss  to  a  real  spe- 
culator, are  successMly  achieved  by  his 
penniless  rival.  A  capitalist  must  have  a 
certain  return  for  the  money  he  lays  out, 
but  the  poor  man  expends  nothing  but  his 
own  superabundant  labour,  which  would 
be  valueless  if  not  so  employed  ;  so  that 
his  returns,  however  small,  are  all  clear 
profit.  No  man  in  his  senses  would  ever 
have  thought  of  wasting  money  upon  the 
original  sand  of  the  Pays  de  Waes  ;  but 
the  hard-working  boors  who  settled  there 
two  hundred  years  ago,  without  any  other 
stock  than  their  industry,  contrived  to 
enrich  both  themselves  and  the  land,  and 
indeed  to  make  the  latter  the  richest  in 
Europe/ 

•*  *  The  profit  of  reclaiming  waste  land/ 
says  the  IKgest  of  Evidence  to  Lord  De- 
vonli  Commission,  *  will  be  best  under- 
stood from  a  practice  not  uncommon  in 
Ireland,  to  which  fkrmers  sometimes 
resort.  This  consists  in  giving  the  use 
of  a  small  portion  of  it  to  a  poor  cottier 
or  herdsman  fbr  the  first  three  crops,  after 
which  this  improved  portion  is  given  up 
to  the  farmer,  and  a  fresh  piece  of  the 
waste  land  is  taken  on  the  same  terms 
by  the  cottier.*  Well  may  the  compiler 
say,  *  Here  we  have  the  example  of  the 
very  poorest  class  in  Ireland  obtaining  a 
livelihood  by  the  cultivation  of  wasteland 
under  the  most  diseouragmg  and  the  least 
remunerative  droumstances  that  can  well 
be  imagined.' 

**lth  quite  worthy  of  the  spirit  which 
pervades  the  wretdied  attempts  as  yet 
made  to  do  good  to  Ireland,  that  ud» 
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Ipcotacleof  the  poorest  of  mimkiDd  making 
~  e  iiuid  valuable  by  their  labour  for  the 
iflt  of  other  people  who  have  done  oo- 
iDg  to  Assist  them^  docs  not  tit  once 
riko  Lord  Devon  and  his  Commiefiion 
a  thing  which  oaght  not  to  be.  Mr 
liomton  strongly  tirgea  the  claims  of 
minon  jnstiee  and  common  sense. 
** '  The  colonists  ought  to  be  allowed 
retain  permauent  possessioa  of  the 
■pots  r<}cl aimed  by  them.  To  employ  them 
as  labourers  in  bringing  the  laud  into  a 
remuneratire  condition,  (see  Report  of 
and  Occupation  CommiHsionere,)  in  or- 
ler  that  it  may  then  be  Jet  to  some  one 
wliile  they  arc  sent  to  ahift  for  them- 
whcrc  they  can,  may  be  an  excellent 
of  enriching  the  landlord,  but  must 
eventually  aggravate  the  snfferings  of  the 
poor.  It  is  probably  because  this  plan  has 
been  generally  practised,  that  the  recla- 
mation of  waste  land  has  hitherto  done 
nothing  for  the  benefit  of  the  Irish  pea- 
santry«  If  the  latter  arc  to  derive  any 
advantage  from  it,  such  of  them  as  may 
be  locAted  on  the  waste  sliould  receive 
perpetual  leases  of  their  respective  allot- 
ent» — should  be  made  freeholders  in 
,ot|  or  at  least  perpetual  tenants  at  a 
jiit-reot.  Such  an  appropriation  of  waste 
land  would,  of  course,  require  that  com- 
pensation ehonld  be  made  to  all  who  pre- 
viously possessed  any  interest  In  it.  But 
the  value  of  a  legal  interest  in  land  which 
oannot  be  enclosed  or  cultivated  ivithout 
permission  of  the  legislature,  can  only  be 
proportionate  to  the  actual  yearly  pro- 
duce ;  and  aa  land  in  a  natural  state 
yielda  little  or  nothing,  all  legal  claims 
upon  it  might  be  bought  up  at  a  tricing 
expense,  or  might  be  commuted  for  a  very 
imall  annual  payment  to  be  made  by  the 
settlers.  Of  the  perfect  competence  of 
parliament  to  direct  some  arraugement  of 
tliis  kind  there  can  be  no  question.  An 
authority  which  compels  individaals  to 
part  with  their  most  valued  property  on 
the  slightest  pretext  of  public  conve- 
nience, and  permits  railway  projectors  to 
throw  down  family  manaons  and  cut  up 
favourite  pleasure-ground?,  need  not  be 
very  scrupulous  aliout  forcing  the  sale  of 
boggy  meadows  or  mountain  pastures,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  means  of  curing  the 
destitution  and  misery  of  an  entire 
people.' 

"  It  would  be  desirable/'  continnes  Mr 
Mill,  '''and  in  most  cases  necessary,  that 
the  tracts  of  land  Fihould  be  prepared  for 
the  labours  of  the  peasant  by  being 
drained  and  intersected  with  roads,  at  the 
expense  of  government ;  the  interest  of 
the  sums  so  expended,  and  of  compeuEa- 
iion  paid  for  the  existing  rights  to  the 
waste  land,  being  charged  on  it,  when 
reclaimed,  as  a  perpetoal  quit-rent,  re- 
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deemable  at  a  moderate  number  of  years* 
purchase.  The  state  would  thus  iucur  no 
losS|  while  the  advances  made  would  give 
that  immediate  employment  to  the  sur- 
plus labour  of  Ireland,  which^  if  not  given 
in  thia  manner,  will  asHuredly  have  to  be 
given  in  some  other,  not  only  less  nsefal» 
but  far  less  likely  to  repay  its  cost.  The 
milHons  lavished,  during  the  famine,  iu 
the  almo^^t  nominal  execution  of  useless 
work?,  without  any  result  but  that  of 
keeping  the  people  alive,  would,  if  em* 
ployed  in  a  great  operation  in  the  waste 
lands,  have  been  quite  as  effectual  for 
relieving  immediate  dietress,  and  would 
have  laid  the  foundation,  broad  and  deep, 
for  something  really  deserving  the  name 
of  social  improvement.  But,  as  usual,  it 
was  thought  better  to  throw  away  money 
and  exertion  in  a  beaten  track,  than  to 
take  the  responsibility  of  the  most  advan- 
tageous investment  of  them  in  an  un- 
trodden one/*— (Vol.  i.  p.  3»2.) 

We  mnkc  no  apology  for  the  length 
of  tbo  above  extract ;  the  subject  la 
of  great  importance  ;  but  having 
stated  the  proposal  In  the  words  of  ita 
principal  author  (if  Mr  Thornton  can 
claim  the  distinction)  and  its  most  dis* 
tingnished  advocate,  wc  have  nothing 
left  but  to  express  otir  own  wish  that 
somp  such  wide  and  general  plan  will 
at  all  events  meet  with  a  fair  tiial, 
when  the  fitting  time  shall  occur  for 
making  the  experiment. 

Any  of  our  readers  Into  whoso 
bands  the  work  of  ^Ir  Still  has  already 
fiillen,  will  be  aware  of  the  numeroua 
topics  on  which  it  must  excito  con* 
t ro V  ersy  or  pro  v oke  dlscn  85 ion .  Some 
of  these  topics  we  had  marked  out  for 
examination  ;  but  we  have  no  space 
to  enter  upon  a  new  8ul>ject,  and 
shall  content  ourselves  with  closing 
our  notice  with  an  extract  or  two 
from  what  is  the  closing  chtrpter  of 
the  work  itself^ On  the  Limits  of  the 
Province  of  Govenim&it.  His  obeer- 
rations  upon  this  sobject  are  |o  tem- 
perate and  judicious  and  conceived 
throughout  in  so  liberal  and  enlight- 
ened a  spirit,  that  althoagh  there 
must  always  bo  a  fihade  of  difference 
between  Buch  a  writer  and  ourselves, 
-ivo  should  have  little  hesitation  in 
adopting  almost  the  whole  of  the 
chapter.  He  draws  a  very  neccs«ary 
distinction  between  the  authoritative 
interference  of  p:ovenioicnt,  controlling 
and  interdicting,  and  that  kind  of  in- 
tervention wheren  governmeul^ "  leav- 
ing individuals  free  to  use  their  owa 
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means  of  pursuing  any  object  of  gene- 
ral interest,  bat  not  trusting  the  ob- 
ject solely  to  their  care,  establishes, 
side  by  side  with  their  arrangements, 
au  agency  of  its  own  for  a  like  pur- 
pose. Thus  it  is  ond  thing  to  main- 
tain a  church  establishment,  and 
another  to  refuse  toleration  to  other 
religions,  or  to  persons  professing  no 
religion.  It  is  one  thing  to  provide 
i^chools  or  colleges,  and  another  to 
rccjuire  that  no  person  shall  act  as 
an  instructor  of  youth  without  a  gov- 
ernment license." 

We  like  the  tone  of  the  following 
remark :  —  "  Whatever  theory  we 
adopt  respecting  the  foundation  of  the 
social  union,  and  under  whatever  po- 
litical institutions  we  live,  there  is  a 
circle  around  every  individual  human 
being  which  no  government,  be  it 
that  of  one,  of  a  few,  or  of  the  many, 
ought  to  be  permitted  to  overstep; 
there  is  a  part  of  the  life  of  every 
pei-son,  who  has  come  to  years  of  dis- 
cretion, within  which  the  individuality 
of  that  person  ought  to  reign  uncon- 
trolled, either  by  any  other  individual 
or  the  public  collectively.  That  there 
is,  or  ought  to  be,  some  space  of  hu- 
man existence  thus  entrenched  round, 
and  sacred  from  authoritative  intru- 
sion, no  one  who  professes  the  small- 
est regard  to  human  freedom  or  dig- 
nity will  call  in  question." 

*'  Many,"  he  coDtinaea,  ^  in  latter  times 
have  been  prone  to  think  that  limitation 
of  the  powers  of  government  is  only 
essential  when  the  goyemment  itself  is 
badly  constitated ;  when  it  does  not  re- 
present the  people,  but  is  the  organ  of  a 
class,  or  a  coalition  of  classes ;  and  that 
a  government  of  a  sufficiently  popular 
constitution  might  be  trusted  with  any 
amount  of  power  over  the  nation,  since 
its  power  would  be  only  that  of  the  nation 
over  itself.  This  might  be  true,  if  the 
nation,  in  such  cases,  did  not  practically 
mean  a  mere  majority  of  the  nation,  and 
if  minorities  only  were  capable  of  oppress- 
ing, but  not  of  being  oppressed.  Expe- 
rience, however,  proves  that  the  deposi- 
taries of  power,  who  are  mere  delegates 
of  the  people— that  is,  of  a  majority— are 
quite  as  ready  (when  they  think  they  can 
count  upon  popular  support)  as  any  or- 
gans of  oligarchy  to  assume  arbitrary 
power,  and  encroach  unduly  on  the  liberty 
of  private  life.  The  pubUo  collectively 
is  abundantly  ready  to  impose,  not  only 
its  generally  narrow  views  of  its  interests, 
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but  its  abstract  opinions,  and  even  its 
tastes,  as  laws  binding  upon  individuals  ; 
and  our  present  civilisation  tends  so 
strongly  to  make  the  power  of  persons 
acting  in  masses  the  only  substantial 
power  in  society,  that  there  never  was 
more  necessity  for  surrounding  individual 
independence  of  thoaght,  speech,  and  con- 
duct with  the  most  powerful  defences,  in 
order  to  maintain  that  originality  of  mind 
and  individaality  of  character,  which  are 
the  only  source  of  any  real  progress,  and 
of  most  of  the  qualities  which  make  the 
human  race  much  superior  to  any  herd  of 
animals.'* 

It  is  not  the  error  which  Conserva- 
tive politicians  are  liable  to  commit^ 
to  throw  too  large  a  share  of  the 
management  of  aft'airs  into- the  hands 
of  a  central  power ;  they  would,  there- 
fore, readily  coincide  with  Mr  Mill, 
when  he  observes,  that  even  if  a  go- 
vernment could  comprehend  within 
itself  the  most  eminent  intellectual 
capacity  and  active  talent  of  the 
nation,  it  would  not  be  the  less  desir- 
able that  the  conduct  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  affairs  of  society  should  be 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  persons  imme- 
diately interested  in  them.  "The 
business  of  life,"  he  remarks,  "  is  an 
essential  part  of  the  practical  educa- 
tion of  a  people ;  without  which,  book 
and  school  instruction,  though  most 
necessary  and  salutar}',  does  not  suf- 
fice to  qualify  them  for  conduct,  and 
for  the  adaptation  of  means  to  ends. 

....  A  people  among  whom 
there  is  no  habit  of  spontaneous  action 
for  a  collective  interest  —  who  look 
habituallv  to  their  government  to 
command  or  prompt  them  in  all  mat- 
ters of  joint  concern — who  expect  to 
have  every  thing  done  for  them,  ex- 
cept what  can  be  made  an  affair  of 
mere  habit  and  routine — have  their 
faculties  only  half  developed ;  their 
education  is  defective  in  one  of  its 
most  important  branches." 

We  must  conclude  with  the  follow- 
ing extract,  which  is  so  extremely 
applicable  to  the  affairs  of  our  neigh- 
bours, that  we  wish  we  could  make 
it  heard  from  the  tribune  of  their 
National  Assembly. 

**  A  democratic  constitntion,  not  sap- 
ported  by  democratic  institutions  in  de- 
tail, but  confined  to  the  central  govern- 
ment, not  only  is  not  political  freedom, 
but  often  creates  a  spirit  precisely  the 
reverse,  carrying  down  to  the  lowest 
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\iix  sooielj  the  deain  and  umbition 
liticol  dominaiioii.  In  aouid  eoun- 
fcfieVj  tba  desifv  of  the  people  h  for  uo( 
LiTTUiniMd  orar  ^  but  id  othei«j  it 
tHj  for  ftD  equal  chaace  to  every 
_  f  tynymiaiog.  Uahapptly,  thia  l&«t 
r  of  tbe  desires  is  fully  as  natural  to 
ad  &B  the  formerj  and  in  many  of 
pditiooa  eTea  of  civiUsed  hanumity, 
aoTe  l&rgeiy  exemplified.  In  pro- 
m  tht  people  are  ikooustomed  to 
» tbear  nSeArs  by  ibeir  own  active 
ntion*  Instead  of  leaTiiig  them  to 
goTerament,  their  desires  will  turn 
the  repelliag  tyranny,  rather  than  to 
iyrannising;  while,  in  proportion  as  all 
^  ea.1  initiative  and  direction  resides  in  the 
^  goTemmeni,  and  •■  >;^'J  -i  .  -.♦.i-^Hy 
feel  and  act  aa  i  1 19- 

Ugei  popolaT  iDHt  ^11  cm 

xtot  the  dci^ire  of  frv^'dom,  but  au  unniea- 
Aivid  appetite  for  place  and  power  ;  di- 
"  the  inteliigenoo  and  activity  ol 
Butry  horn  its  principal  businese 
reti'hed  competition  for  the  eelMi 
es  aud  the  petty  ranities  of  office.*' — 
tTol.  ii.  p.  5\o^^ 
In  quittiDg:  this  work,  we  muat 
again  repeat  that  our  task  would  be 
{^dliiiss  if  we  GDtered  upon  every 
ttc  ou  which  it  provokes  discussioiu 


Oa  5ome  of  theeo  we  may  take  a  fnturo 
opportunity  to  express  otirselvcji* 
Amongst  tie  subjects  we  had  de^signed, 
bad  fijpacA'  j  :•  -*♦  ^i^  for  some  discus- 
sion^ aret  iies,  as  we  thiuk 
them,  regtu  u  .  ^  ^^  y  in  land  ^  and 
some  views,  ra  1  I  at  tluut  6X«- 
plain^dt  on  th-  ,  ..  ju  which  the 
female  sex  oagbt  to  take  in  society. 
In  the  ez^tract  wo  fij^t  made,  ihd 
reader  may  have  remarked  tliissingn* 
lar  exprea^on.  Speaking  of  the 
Americana,  he  saya  tbey  have  '^  ap* 
paiendy  got  rid  of  all  social  injnatices 
and  inequalities  that  afl'ect  pergons  of 
Caucasian  race  artd  of  the  wale  9€x ;" 
lea%iDg  it  to  be  inferred,  that  even  la 
America  there  still  reniiun  c^srtain 
social  injasUoee  and  ineqnalitica  a£fect-» 
ing  the  femaU  uas.  There  are  mMBf- 
innendoa  seattered  throttghont  the 
book  of  tlie  same  deecrlption,  but  we 
nowhere  gather  a  distinct  view  of  the 
sort  of  reformation  that  is  called  for. 
In  a  writer  of  another  character  the^ie 
expresaionfi  would  be  encountei^d 
only  with  ridicule  ;  coming  from  Mr 
Idlii,  they  excite  our  snrpnse,  aodt  ill 
some  measure,  our  cariosity. 
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The  Mission  of  San  Fernando  is 
situated  on  a  small  rirer  called  Las 
Animas,  a  branch  of  the  Los  Mar- 
tires.  The  convent  is  buUt  at  the 
neck  of  a  large  plain,  at  the  point  of 
inliiix  of  the  stream  from  the  broken 
spurs  of  the  sierra.  The  savana  la 
covered  with  luxuriant  grass,  kept 
down,  however,  by  the  countless  herds 
of  cattle  which  pasture  on  it.  The 
banks  of  the  creek  are  covered 
with  a  lofty  growth  of  oik  and 
poplar,  which  near  the  Mission  have 
been  considerably  thinned  for  the 
purpose  of  aflfording  fuel  and  building 
material  for  the  increasing  settlement. 
The  convent  stands  in  the  midst  of  a 
grove  of  fruit-trees,  its  rude  tower 
and  cross  peeping  above  them,  and 
contrasting  picturesquely  with  the 
wildness  of  the  surrounding  scenery. 
Gardens  and  orchards  he  imme- 
diately in  front  of  the  building, 
and  a  vmeyard  stretches  away 
to  the  upland  ridge  of  the  valley. 
The  huts  of  the  Indians  are  scattered 
here  and  there,  bnilt  of  stone  and 
adobe,  sometunes  thatched  with  flags 
and  boughs,  but  comfortable  enough. 
The  convent  itself  is  a  substantial 
building,  of  the  style  of  architecture 
characterising  monastic  edifices  in 
most  parts  of  the  world.  Loopholes 
peer  from  its  plastered  walls,  and 
on  a  flat  portion  of  die  roof  a  comi- 
cally mounted  ghdgall  or  wall*piece, 
cariying  a  two-ponnd  ball,  threatens 
the  assailant  in  time  of  war.  At  one 
end  of  the  oblong  building,  a  rough 
iiTCgnlar  arch  of  snn-bumed  bricks 
is  surmounted  by  a  rude  cross,  under 
which  hangs  a  small  but  deep-toned 
bell — the  wonder  of  the  Indian  peones, 
and  highly  venerated  by  the  frttylea 
themselves,  who  received  it  as  a 
present  from  a  certain  venerable 
archbishop  of  Old  Spahi,  and  who, 
whilst  guarding  it  with  reverential 
awe,  tell  wondrous  tales  of  its  adven- 
tures on  the  road  to  its  present  abid- 
ing place. 

Of  late  years  the  number  of  tlie 
canonical  imnates  of  the  convent  has 
been  mnch  rednce^-^there  being  but 


four  priests  now  to  do  the  duties  of 
the  eleven  who  formerly  inhabited 
it:  Fray  Augustin,  a  Capuchin  of 
due  capacity  of  paunch,  being  at  the 
head  of  the  holy  quartette.  Augustin 
is  the  conventual  name  of  the  reve- 
rend father,  who  fails  not  to  impress 
upon  such  casual  visitants  to  that 
ultima  Thule  as  he  deems  likely  to  ap- 
preciate the  information,  that,  but  ror 
his  humility,  he  might  add  the  sono- 
rous appellations  of  Ignacio  Sabanal- 
Morales-y  Fuentes — his  family  being 
of  the  best  blood  of  Old  Castile,  and 
known  there  since  the  days  of  Ruy 
Gomez — el  Campeador — possessing, 
moreover,  half  the  "  vega"  of  the 
Ebro,  &c.,  where,  had  fate  been  pro- 
pitious, he  would  now  have  been  the 
sleek  superior  of  a  rich  capuchin  con- 
vent, instead  of  vegetating,  a  leather- 
clad  frayle,  in  the  wilds  of  California 
Alta. 

Nevertheless,  his  lot  is  no  bad  one. 
With  plenty  of  the  best  and  fattest 
meat  to  eat,  whether  of  beef  or 
venison,  of  bear  or  momitun  mut- 
ton ;  with  good  wine  and  brandy  of 
home  make,  and  plenty  of  it :  froit 
of  all  clhnes  in  great  abundance; 
wheaten  or  com  bread  to  suit  his 
palate;  a  tractable  flock  of  natives 
to  guide,  and  assisted  in  the 
task  by  three  brother  shepherds ; 
far  from  the  strife  of  politics  or 
party — secure  from  hostile  attack, 
(not  quite,  by-the<by,)  and  eating, 
drinking,  and  sleeping  away  his  time, 
one  would  think  that  Fray  Angoatin 
Ignacio  Sabanal-Morales-y  Fnentes 
had  little  to  trouble  him,  and  had  no 
canse  to  regret  even  the  vega  of  Cas- 
tilian  Ebro,  held  by  his  family  since 
the  days  of  el  Camp^(Nr. 

One  evening  Fray  Angnstin  sat 
npon  an  adobe  bendb,  under  the  flg- 
tree  shadowmg  the  porch  of  the  Mis- 
sion. He  was  dressed  m  a  goat-skin 
jerkin,  softly  and  boautifrdlj  dressed, 
and  descending  to  his  hips,  under 
which  his  only  oovering— tell  it  not 
in  Gathl— was  a  long  linen  shirt, 
reaching  to  his  kneee,  and  lately 
procured  from  Pnebla  de  los  Angdfli, 
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ns  a  sacerdotal  garment.  BcK)t3, 
BtockingSf  or  unmentionables,  ho  bud 
bone,  A  cigaritOi  of  tobacco  rolled 
In  com  abnck,  was  occasional Ij 
placed  between  hh  lips;  ^\'liereupon 
bn^e  cluads  of  gmoke  rushed  in 
columns  from  hk  mouth  and  nostrils. 
His  face  was  of  a  golden  yellow 
colour,  relieved  by  arched  and  verj" 
^^ black  eyebrows  ;  his  shaven  chin  was 
^Hpf  most  respectable  duplicity — his  cor- 
^^noration  of  orthodox  dimensions, 
^^peveral  Indians  and  half-bred  Mexican 
^flromen  were  poimdioj?  Indian  com  on 
^^mctates  near  at  hand  ;  whilst  sandrj- 
beef-fed  arcluDs  of whitey-brown  com- 
plexion Fported  before  tlie  door,  exhi- 
biting, as  they  j>asscd  Fi-ay  Augiistin, 
a  curious  rescmbhince  to  the  strctngly 
marked  features  of  that  worthy  padre. 
They  were  probably  his  nieces  and 
ni'phewB — a  class  of  relations  often 
possessed  in  numbers  by  priests  aod 
monks. 

The  three  remaining  brothers  wei'e 
absent  from  the  Mission  ;  Fray  Ber- 
nardo, hunting  elk  in  the  sierra ; 
Fray  Jose,  gallivanting  at  Puebla 
de-los  Angeles,  ten  days*  journey  dis- 
tant; Fray  Cristoval,  lassoing  colts 
upon  the  plain.  Augu8tiu,thus  left  to 
his  own  resources,  had  just  eaten  his 
vespertine  frijolitos  and  chile  Colorado, 
aud  was  enjoying  a  post-otuual  smoke 
of  fragrant  ponche  under  the  shadow 
of  his  own  lig-tree. 

Whilst  thus  employed,  an  Indian 
dressed  in  Mexican  attire  approached 
him  hat  in  hand,  aud,  making  a  reve- 
rential bow,  asked  his  directions 
concerning  domestic  business  of  the 
Mission. 

"  Hola  I  friend  Jos<j,"  cried  Fray 
Augiistin  in  a  thick  guttural  voico, 
**  pensabayo— I  was  thinking  that  it 
was  very  ne-arly  this  time  three  yeai-s 
:o  wht^n  those  '  malditos  Ameri- 
uos'came  by  here  and  ran  off  with  so 
nnauy  of  om-  cavaliada." 

**  True,  i*everend  father,"  answered 

e  administrador,  "just  three  years 

,  all  Ijut  tiftecn  days ;  I  remember 

well.    Malditm  /reon— cnrsc  them  !*' 

How  many  did  we  kill,  Jose  V" 

Quixas  mooch  OS — a  gi-cat  mAiiy, 

I  daj-e  say.     But   they  did  not  light 

fairly— charged    right  tipon  us,  and 

gave   us  no   time   to  do  any  Ihiug, 

They  don't  know  Imw  to  fight,  lliese 

Mcricanos ;  eome  right  at  you,  before 
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Tott  can  swing  a  lasso^  hallooing  like 
Indies  Braves." 

"Bat,  Josc\  how  many  did  they 
leave  dead  on  the  field?" 

*^  Not  one." 

*^ And  we?" 

^*  Valgame  Dios !  thirteen  dead,  and 
many  raoi*e  wonnded." 

"  That*B  it !  Now  if  these  savages 
come  again,  (and  the  Chemeguabfty 
who  came  in  yesterday,  says  he  saw 
a  large  trail,)  we  must  fight  adentro — 
within— outside  is  no  go ;  for  as  yon 
very  properly  say,  Jos6,  these  Ame- 
ricans don*t  know  how  to  fight,  and 
kill  us  before— before  wo  can  kill 
them.    Vaya!'' 

At  this  moment  there  issued  firotn 
the  door  of  the  Mission  Don  Antonio 
Velcz  Trncba,  a  Gachupin— that  ia,  a 
native  of  Old  Spain — a  wizened  old 
hidalgo  refugee,  who  had  left  the 
mother  country  on  account  of  his  poli- 
tical opinions,  \\hich  were  stauchlj 
Car  list,  and  had  found  his  way — how, 
he  himself  scarcelykucw— from  Mexico 
to  San  Francisco  in  Upper  California, 
where,  having  a  most  perfect  contempt 
for  every  thing  Mexican,  and  hearing 
that  in  the  Mission  of  San  Femando, 
far  away,  were  a  couple  of  Spauisb 
padres  of  "  sangre  regular,"  he  had 
started  into  the  wilderness  to  ferret 
them  out;  and  having  escaped  all 
dangers  on  the  route,  (which,  how- 
ever, were  hai'dly  dangers  to  the  Don, 
who  conJd  not  realise  the  idea  of 
scalp-taking  savages,)  had  arrived 
with  a  whole  skin  at  the  Mission. 
There  he  was  received  with  open  arms 
by  his  countryman  Fray  Augnstin, 
who  made  him  welcome  to  all  the 
place  afforded,  and  there  be  harmlessly 
smoked  away  his  lime;  his  heart  far 
away  on  the  banks  of  the  Genii  and 
in  the  grape-bearing  vegas  of  his  be- 
loved Andalusia,  his  withered  cuerpo 
in  the  sierrfts  of  Upper  California. 
Don  Antonio  was  the  walJciu^  essciico 
of  a  Spaniard  of  the  anekn  r^me. 
His  family  dated  from  the  Flood,  and 
with  tlie  exception  of  sundry-  refresh- 
ing jets  of  Moorish  blood,  injected 
into  the  Trnebas  during  the  Moorisli 
epoch,  no  strange  shoot  was  ever 
eugrafted  on  their  genealogical  tree. 
The  marriages  of  the  family  were 
ever  confined  to  the  family  itself — 
never  looking  to  fresh  blood  in  a 
station  immediately  below  it,  which. 
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was    not    hidalguelTo ;    nor    above, 
since  any  thing  higher  in  rank  than 
f  the  Trueba  y  Tnieba  family,  ho  /^a^ici , 
there  was  not. 

Thus,  in  the  male  and  female  scions 
of  the  house,  were  phiioly  visible  the 
ill  effects  of  breeding  ''Mn  and  my 
The  male  Troebas  were  sadly  dege- 
Berate  Dons,  in  body  as  in  mind 
—compared  to  their  ancestors  of 
Boabdil's  day;  and  the  seiloritaa  of 
the  name  were  all  ciyes,  and  eyea 
alone^  and  hardly  of  such  stamp 
QA  would  have  tempted  that  amorous 
tnonarch  to  beetow  a  kjnmiom  for 
a  kids,  as  ancient  ballads  telU 

*'  Do«/ljt  (Id  la  De^ra  tooa, 
Por  nn  b«BO  de  Cu  lioca, 

Diera  un  rojno^  BoabilU  ; 
Y  yo  por  «llo,  Critttftna, 
Tc  dionh  de  bu^Da  giuiA 

MU  ci«lo«,  8t  fuenn  JOiV^ 

Come  of  snch  poor  stock,  and 
reared  on  tobacco  smoke  and  **  gazpa- 
cho,**  Don  Antonio  would  not  have 
[  ehone,  even  amongst  pif:nTiy  Mexicans, 
I  for  physical  beauty.  Five  feet  high,  a 
I  frame-work  of  bones  coveied  with  a 
akin  of  Andalusian  tint,  the  Trueba 
stood  erect  and  Ftiff  in  aU  the  con- 
edousness  of  his  ^'  sangre  regular.^^ 
His  features  were  hantla^me,  but 
entirely  devoid  of  tlesh^  his  upper  Up 
was  covered  with  a  jet-black  mostachc 
mixed  with  gi-ay,  his  chin  was  bearded 
"like  the  pard."  Eveiy  one  around 
him  clad  in  deer  and  goat  skin,  our 
Don  walked  conspicuous  in  shining 
suit  of  black— much  the  worse  for  wear, 
it  must  be  confessed — with  beaver 
hat  sadly  battered,  and  round  his 
body  and  over  his  shoulder  an  un- 
exceptionable *^capa"  of  tho  amplest 
dimensions.  Asking,  as  he  stepped 
over  him,  the  pardon  of  an  Indian 
urchin  who  blocked  the  door,  and 
bowing  with  punctilious  politeness 
to  the  stunly  niozas  who  were 
giinding  com,  Don  Antonio  ap- 
proached our  friend  Atigtistin,  who 
was  discussing  warlike  matters  with 
Ua  adminiatrador. 

^^  Hob!  Don  Antonio,  how  do  you 
find  yourself,  air?" 

"  Perfectly  well,  and  your  very 
humble  servant,  reverend  father ;  and 


your  woi*»hip  also,  I  trust  yon  aro  in 
good  health  ?  " 

**  Sin  novcfktd — without  novelty  ;" 
which,  since  it  was  one  hour  and  a  half 
since  our  friends  had  separated  to 
take  their  siestas,  was  not  impossible. 

'»  Myself  and  tho  worthy  Jose," 
continued  Fray  Augnstin,'  "  were 
speaking  of  the  vile  invasion  of  a 
band  of  North  American  robbei's,  who 
three  years  since  fiercely  assaulted 
this  peaceful  ^Mission,  killing  many  of 
its  inoffensive  inhabitants,  wounding 
many  more,  and  carrying  off  several 
of  our  finest  colts  and  most  promising 
mules  to  their  dens  and  caves  Ln  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  Not  with  impu- 
nity, however,  did  they  effect  this 
atrocity.  Jose  informs  me  that 
many  of  the  assailants  were  killed  by 
my  brave  Indixms.  How  many  said 
you,  JOaC  ?  '* 

*'  Qui^as  mo-o-ochos,^*  answered 
tho  Indian. 

''  Yes,  probably  a  great  multitude," 
continued  the  padre ;  *"*  but,  un- 
warned by  such  well-merited  casti- 
gation,  it  has  been  repoited  to  me  by 
a  Chemeguaba  mansito,  that  a  band 
of  these  audacious  marauders  are 
now  on  their  road  to  i^epeat  the 
offence,  numbering  many  thouaands, 
well  mounted  and  anned;  and  to 
oppose  these  white  barbaiians  it  be- 
hoves ns  to  make  every  preparation 
of  defence."* 

*^  There  is  no  cause  for  ftlim«^ 
.1 7  I  !  the  Andaluz.  **  I  (tapping 
)  have  served  in  three  wars  : 
iii  Luiii  glorious  one  '  de  la  Indepou- 
deoda/  when  our  glorious  patriotn 
drove  the  French  like  sheep  acroaa 
the  Pyrenees  *,  in  that  equally  glorious 
one  of  1821 ;  and  in  the  late  magna- 
nimous struggle  for  the  legitimate 
rights  of  his  majesty  Charles  V., 
king  of  Spain,  (doffing  his  hat,)  whom 
God  preserve,  With  that  right 
arm,**  cried  the  spirited  Don,  ex* 
tending  his  shrivelled  mciiiber,  "  I 
have  supported  the  tlirono  of  my 
kings  —  have  fought  for  my  conn- 
try,  mowing  down  its  enemies  before 
me;  and  >vith  it,''  vehemently  px* 
claimed  the  Gachupin.,  working 
himself  into    a   perfect    firenzy,    "I 


*  From  the  repc^rt  to  the  Oovemor  of  Califomia  by  the  Head  of  the  Mts^Ion^  lu 
ivfrrcncd  to  the  attacks  hy  ihe  American  mouutalnif&rs. 
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will  fiky  tbese  Norte  AmeriGsnos, 
stonld  tbey  tlare  to  show  tlieir  f»oe8 
in  my  front,  Adios,  Don  Algttatin 
Xgnado  dftbuial-Morales-y  Fttcn- 
ifiB,**  be  cried,  dodMr  1^  1^^^  ^^^^  ^ 
eeitli-eweeping  bow :  "  I  go  to  grind 
my  sword*    Till  then  adieu." 

*A  cotrntrymaii  of  mine !"  said  ih0 
frayle,  Admiringly,  to  the  adialnlstra- 
^n^  •*  With  him  by  o«r  sldo  wo 
llo  fear :  neither  Nofic  Ameri- 
'  nor  the  deril  himself^  can 
;  Tia  when  he  is  by.'* 
Whilst  the  Trueba  sharpena  his 
Tizon%  and  the  pri»t  puSs  volnmes 
of  smoke  from  his  nose  and  month, 
let  OS   IntrrHl  luj  reader  one 

of     the     mil.  who    knelt 

corn  on  tde  metate,  to 
rtortillaa  for  the  evening  meal, 
lita  was  a  stout  wench  from 
Sonora^  of  iifexican  blood,  hardly 
'  aa  dark  a^  the  other  women  who 
surronnded  her,  nnd  with  a  drop 
or  two  of  the  Old  Spanish  blood 
Btn^gUag  with  the  darker  Indian 
^t  lo  colour  her  plomp  cheeks.  An 
eaagoa  (a  aboirt  petticoat)  of  red 
Bilfi  was  eonftned  round  her  waist 
1^  a  guy  band  ornamented  with 
het^  and  a  chemiiette  eorered  the 
i^per  part  of  the  body,  permitting, 
howerer,  a  prodigal  display  of  her 
charms.  Whilst  poimdiug  sturdily 
at  the  com,  she  laoghed  and  joked 
with  her  fellow-labourei^s  upon  the 
aatkipated  American  attack,  which 
afiptand  to  have  but  few  terrors  for 
her*  **  Qoe  vcngan/*  ahe  exclaimed 
^**let  them  come;  they  are  only 
men,  and  will  not  molest  us  women. 
Beaidea,  I  have  seen  these  white  men 
biflovfr— In  my  own  country,  and  they 
are  §ae  fellows,  very  tall,  and  aa 
white  as  the  snow  on  the  sierrad. 
Ltit  them  come,  say  IT* 

*  Only  hear  the  girll"  cried  another  : 

I  *^  if  tboae  savages   come,  then  wUi 

)  they  klU  PedriOo^  and  what  will  Joa- 

^  nita  say  to  loae  her  iweetheart?'* 

**Fcdrillo!"    sneered  the    lattery 

*what    care    I  fur  Pedrillo?      Soy 

1  Mejicana,  yo — a  Mexican    giri   am 

1 1,  I'd  have   yon    know,    and  don't 

demean  me  to  look  at  a  wild  indian, 

Kot  I,  indeed,    by    my    salmtlon! 

l\liat  I  say  i&,  let  the  Norte  Ame* 

[  Ticanos  come." 

At   this  jonctore  Fray  Angostiii 
[called   for  a  glass   of    agnardiente, 


which  Jaiiiitaw«sdeepi;tehed  to  bring, 
and,   on  presenting  it,  the  churchoj 
man    l^acetionsly  inquired    why  she* 
wished   for  the  Americans,  addlngil 
'*  Don't  think  tbeyll  come  here — ^noij 
no :  here  wo  are  brave  men,  and  hav 
Bon  Antonio  with  ns,  a  noble  feUoWfj 
well  used  to  anna.'*    A  a  ihi>  wo 
were  on  hla  lips,  the  c  of  i 

horsc^s  hoofs  was  heard 
the  loose  atones  and  pebbles  in    the 
bed  of  the  river,  and  presently  aa 
Indian  herder  galloped  ap  to  the  door  ^ 
of  the  Misaion,  his  horse  covered  witdl 
foam^  and  iu  aides  bleetUng 
spur-wounds. 

**  Oh,  padre  miol"  he  cried,  as 
soon  aa  he  caught  sight  of  his  reve- 
rence, **vienen  loa  Americanos — ^the 
Americans,  the  Americana  are  npon 
us.  Ave  Maria  puriaainKi  —  more 
than  ton  thonaand  arc  at  my  heels  I'* 

Up  started  the  priest  andshouted  for 
the  Bon. 

That  hidalgo  presently  i^)pearedj 
armed  with  the  sword  that  had  gn43eQ  ] 
his  thigli  in  so  many  glorious  enoouA*  \ 
t€iB,  the  sword  with  which  he  had] 
mowed  down  the  onemiee  of  his  coun-  j 
try,  and  by  whose  aid  he  now  pro-  ' 
poaed  to  annihilate  the  American  { 
savages  should  they  dare  to  appttarj 
before  him. 

The  alarm  was  instantly  given;] 
peonos,  ra^eros  hurried  from  Um  < 
plflina ;  ana  milpaa,  warned  by  the 
deep-toned  bell,  wluch  soon  rung  out 
its  sonoroRS  alarum.  A  8coi*e  of 
mounted  Indiana,  armed  with  gmi  mod  | 
lasso,  dashed  off  to  bring  inteUlgenoe 
of  the  enemy.  The  old  gingall  on  the 
roof  was  crammed  with  powder  and 
bullets  to  the  very  muiszle,  by  the 
frayle's  own  hand.  Arms  were 
brought  and  piled  in  the  sala,  ready  j 
fbr  use.  The  padre  eshorted,  the 
women  screamed,  the  mtn  gi-ew  pale 
and  nervous,  and  thronged  within 
the  walls.  Bon  Aotonioy  fhe  fiery 
Andalua,  alone  remained  outside, 
liourishing  his  whetted  aabre,  and 
roaring  to  the  padre,  who  stood  on  the 
roof  with  lighted  match,  by  the  aide 
of  his  formidable  ca-nnon,  not  to  bt 
affiighted.  "T^-*^  *iieTrtteba,waa 
there,  with  hi  i  i>ady  to  defeat  \ 

the  devil  himi^^L.  c.i..M.4  he  come  on.** 

ETe  was  deaf  to  the  entreaties  of  the 
priest  to  enter. 

**  Slempre  m  el  frente^Evcr  in 
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the  van,"  he  said,  **  w«s  the  war-cry 
of  the  TYnobas. 

But  now  a  clond  of  dnst  was  seen 
approaching  fh>m  the  plain,  and  pre- 
sently a  score  of  horsemen  dashed 
headlong  towards  the  Mission.  ^^  El 
encmlgo,"  shouted  Fray  Angnstin: 
and,  without  waiting  to  aim,  he  clapped 
his  match  to  the  touch-hole  of  the 
gun,  harmlessly  pointed  to  the  sky, 
and  ctying  out  ^^  in  el  nombre  ae 
Dios^' — ^in  God's  name  —  as  he  did 
so,  was  instantly  knocked  over  and 
OTcr  by  the  recoil  of  the  piece,  then 
was  as  instantly  seized  by  some 
of  the  Indian  garrison,  and  forced 
through  the  trap-door  into  the  build- 
ing ;  whilst  the  horsemen  (who  were 
his  own  scouts)  gallq)ed  up  with 
the  intelligence  &at  the  enemy 
was  at  hand,  and  in  orerwhehning 
force. 

Thereupon  themen  were  all  moulted, 
and  formed  in  a  body  before  the  build- 
ing, to  the  amount  of  more  than  fifty, 
well  armed  with  guns  or  bows  and 
arrows.  Here  the  gallant  Don  ha- 
rangued them,  and  inftising  into  their 
hearts  a  littie  of  his  own  courage, 
they  eagerly  demanded  to  be  led 
against  the  enemy.  Fray  AugusUn 
re-appeared  (m  the  roof,  gave  them 
his  blessing,  advised  them  to  give  no 
quarter,  and,  with  slight  misgivings, 
saw  them  ride  off  to  the  conflict. 

About  a  mile  from  the  Mission,  the 
plain  gradually  ascended  to  a  ridge  of 
moderate  elevation,  on  which  was  a 
growth  of  dwarf  oak  and  ilex.  To  this 
point  the  eyes  of  the  remaining  inmates 
of  the  convent  were  earnestly  directed, 
as  at  this  pohit  the  enemy  was  first  ex- 
pected to  make  his  appearance.  Pre- 
sently a  few  figures  were  seen  to  crown 
the  ridge,  deadly  defined  against  the 
dear  evening  sky.  Not  m<H^  than  a 
dozen  mounted  men  composed  this 
party,  which  all  imagined  must  be 
doubUess  the  vanguard  of  the  thousand 
invaders.  On  the  smnmit  of  the  ridge 
they  halted  a  few  minutes,  as  if  to  re- 
connoitre ;  and  by  this  time  the  Cali- 
fomian  horsemen  were  halted  in  the 
plain,  midway  between  the  Mission 
and  the  ridge,  and  distant  from  the 
former  less  than  half-a-mile,  so  that 
all  the  operations  were  clearly  visible 
to  the  lookers-cm. 

The  enem  V  wound  dowly,  in  Indian 
file,  down  Ae  broken  ground  of  the 
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descent;  but  when  the  plain  was 
reached,  they  formed  into  something 
like  a  line,  and  trotted  fearlessly  to- 
wards the  Califomians.  These  began 
to  sit  uneasily  in  their  saddles;  never- 
theless they  made  a  forward  move- 
ment, and  even  l^broke  into  a  gaUop, 
but  soon  halted,  and  again  huddled 
to^etiier.  Then  the  mountaineers 
qmckcned  their  pace,  and  their  loud 
shout  was  heard  as  they  dashed  into 
the  middle  of  the  faltering  troop. 
The  sharp  cracks  of  the  rifles  were 
heard,  and  the  duller  reports  of  the 
smooth-bored  pieces  of  the  Califor- 
nians;  a  doud  of  smoke  and  dust 
arose  from  the  plain,  and  immedi- 
ately half-a-dozen  horses,  with  empty 
saddles,  broke  from  it,  followed 
quickly  by  the  Califomians,  flving 
like  mad  across  the  level.  The  Uttle 
steady  line  of  the  mountaineers  ad- 
vanced, and  pufls  of  smoke  arose,  as 
they  loaded  and  discharged  their  rifles 
at  Uie  flying  horsemen.  As  the  Ameri- 
cans came  on,  however,  one  was  seen 
to  totter  in  his  saddle,  the  rifle  fell 
from  his  grasp,  and  he  tumbled  head- 
long to  the  ground  For  an  instant 
his  companions  surrounded  the  fallen 
man,  but  again  fbrming,  dashed  to- 
wards the  Mission,  shouting  fierce 
war-whoops,  and  brandishing  aloft 
their  long  and  heavy  rifles.  Of  the 
defeated  Califbmians  some  jumped  off 
their  horses  at  the  door  of  the  Imssion, 
and  sought  shelter  within ;  others  gal- 
loped off  towards  the  sierra  in  panic- 
stricken  plight.  Before  the  gate,  how- 
ever, still  paced  valiantly  the  proud 
hidalgo,  encumbered  with  his  cloak, 
and  waving  with  difficulty  his  sword 
above  his  head.  To  the  priest  and 
women,  who  implored  him  to  enter, 
he  r^cd  with  cries  of  defiance,  of 
'' Viva  Carlos  Qninto,"  and  *' Death 
or  glory."  He  touted  in  ^'aln  to  the 
fiying  crowd  to  halt ;  but,  seeing  their 
panic  was  beyond  hope,  he  clutched 
his  weapon  more  firmly  as  the  Ame- 
ricans dashed  at  him,  closed  his  teeth 
and  his  eyes,  thought  once  of  the 
vega  of  his  bdoved  Genii,  and  of 
Granada  la  Florida,  and  gave  himself 
up  for  lost.  Those  inside  the  Mission, 
when  they  observed  the  flight  of 
their  cavahy,  gave  up  the  defence  as 
hopeless;  and  already  the  charging 
mountaineers  were  almost  under  the 
walls  when  they  observed  the  curious 
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figure  of  the  little  Don  making  demon- 
strations of  hostility. 

"  Wagh  I "  exclaimed  the  leading 
hunter,  (no  other  than  our  friend  La 
Bont^,)  "  here's  a  little  crittur  as 
means  to  do  all  the  fighting;"  and 
seizing  his  rifle  by  the  barrel,  he  poked 
at  the  Don  with  the  butt- end,  who 
parried  the  blow,  and  with  such  a 
sturdy  stroke,  as  nearly  severed  the 
stock  in  two.  Another  mountaineer 
rode  up,  and,  swinging  his  lasso  over- 
head, threw  the  noose  dexterously 
over  the  Spaniard's  head,  and  as  it 
fell  over  his  shouldera,  drew  it  taut, 
thus  securing  the  arms  of  the  pugna- 
cious Don  as  in  a  vice. 

"  Quartell"  cried  the  latter;  "  por 
Dios,  quartel !" 

"  Quarter  be  d !"  exclaimed  one 

of  the  whites,  who  understood  Spa- 
nish ;  "  who's  agoin'  to  hurt  you,  you 
little  crittur?" 

By  this  time  Fray  Augustin  was 
waving  a  white  flag  from  the  roof,  in 
token  of  surrender ;  and  soon  after  he 
appeared  trembling  at  the  door,  bo- 
seeching  the  victors  to  be  merciful  and 
to  spare  the  lives  of  the  vanquished, 
when  all  and  everything  in  the  Mission 
would  be  freely  placed  at  theur  disposal, 

"What  does  the  niggur  say?" 
asked  old  Walker,  the  leader  of  the 
mountaineers,  of  the  interpreter. 

"  Well,  he  talks  so  queer,  this  hos 
can't  rightly  make  it  out." 

•*Tell  the  old  coon  then  to  quit 
that,  and  make  them  darned  greasers 
clear  out  of  the  lodge,  and  pock  some 
corn  and  shucks  here  for  the  animals, 
for  they're  nigh  give  out." 

This  being  convoyed  to  him  in 
mountain  Spanish,  which  fear  alone 
made  him  understand,  the  padre  gave 
orders  to  the  men  to  leave  the  Mission, 
advising  them,  moreover,  not  to  re- 
commence hostilities,  as  himself  was 
kept  as  hostage,  and  if  a  finger  was 
lifted  against  the  mountaineers,  ho 
would  be  killed  at  once,  and  the  Mis- 
sion burned  to  the  ground.  Once  in- 
side, the  hunters  had  no  fear  of  attack, 
they  could  have  kept  the  building 
against  all  California ;  so,  leaving  a 
guard  of  two  outside  the  gate,  and  first 
seeing  their  worn-out  animals  sup- 
plied with  piles  of  corn  and  shucks, 
they  made  themselves  at  home,  and 
soon  were  paying  attention  to  the  hot 
tortillas,   meat,    and   chile  Colorado 
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which  were  quickly  placed  before  them, 
washing  down  the  hot-spiced  viands 
with  deep  draughts  of  wine  and 
brandy.  It  would  have  been  amus- 
ing to  have  seen  the  faces  of  these 
rough  fellows  as  they  gravely  pledged 
each  other  in  the  grateful  liquor,  and 
looked  askance  at  the  piles  of  fruit 
served  by  the  attendant  Hebes. 
These  came  in  for  no  little  share  of 
attention,  it  may  be  imagined;  but 
the  utmost  respect  was  paid  to  them, 
for  your  mountaineer,  rough  and  bear- 
like  though  he  be,  never,  by  word 
or  deed,  ofiends  the  modesty  of  a 
woman,  although  sometimes  obliged 
to  use  a  compulsory  wooing,  when 
time  is  not  allowed  for  regular  court- 
ship, and  not  unfrequently  known  to 
jerk  a  New  Mexican  or  Californian 
beauty  behind  his  saddle,  should  the 
obdurate  parents  refuse  consent  to 
their  immediate  union.  It  tickled  the 
Americans  not  a  little  to  have  all  their 
wants  supplied,  and  to  be  thus  waited 
upon,  by  what  they  considered  the 
houris  of  paradise;  and  after  their 
long  journey,  and  the  many  hardships 
and  privations  they  had  suffered,  their 
present  luxurious  situation  seemed 
scarcely  real. 

The  Hidalgo,  released  from  the 
durance  vile  of  the  lasso,  assisted  at 
the  entertainment ;  his  sense  of  what 
was  due  to  the  "sangre  regular"  which, 
ran  in  his  veins  being  appeased  by  the 
fact,  that  he  sat  above  the  wild  un- 
couth mountaineers,  these  preferring 
to  squat  crosslegged  on  the  floor  in 
their  own  fashion,  to  the  uncomfort- 
able and  novel  luxury  of  a  chair. 
Klllbuck,  indeed,  seemed  to  have  quite 
forgotten  the  use  of  such  pieces  of 
furniture.  On  Fray  Augustin  ofier- 
ing  him  one,  and  begging  him,  with 
many  protestations,  to  be  seated,  that 
old  mountain  worthy  looked  at  it,  and 
then  at  the  padre,  turned  it  round, 
and  at  length  comprehending  the  in- 
tention, essayed  to  sit.  This  he 
efiected  at  last,  and  sat  grimly  for 
some  moments,  when,  seizing  the 
chair  by  the  back,  he  hurled  it  out  of 
the  open  door,  exclaiming, — *'  Wagh ! 
this  coon  aint  hamshot  anyhow,  and 
don't  want  such  fixins,  he  don't;" 
and  gathering  his  legs  under  his  body, 
reclined  in  the  manner  customary  to 
him.  There  was  a  prodigious  quantity 
of  liquor  consumed  that  night,  the 
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hanters  making  up  for  their  many 
banyans ;  bat  as  it  was  the  pure  juice 
of  the  grape,  it  had  little  or  no  effect 
upon  their  hard  heads.  They  had 
not  much  to  fear  from  attacks  on  the 
part  of  the  Californians  ;  but,  to  pro- 
vide against  all  emergencies,  the  padre 
and  the  Gachupin  were  "hobbled," 
and  confined  in  an  inner  room,  to  which 
there  was  no  ingress  nor  egress  save 
through  the  door  which  opened  into 
the  apartment  where  the  mountaineera 
lay  sleeping,  two  of  the  number  keep- 
ing watch.  A  fandango  with  the 
Indian  girls  had  been  proposed  by 
some  of  them,  but  Walker  placed  a 
decided  veto  on  this.  He  said  "they 
had  need  of  sleep  now,  for  there  was  no 
knowing  what  to-morrow  might  bring 
forth ;  that  they  had  a  long  journey 
before  them,  and  winter  was  coming 
on ;  they  would  have  to  *  streak '  it 
night  and  day,  and  sleep  when  their 
journey  was*  over,  which  would  not 
be  until  Pike's  Peak  was  left  behind 
them.  It  was  now  October,  and  the 
way  they'd  have  to  hump  it  back  to 
the  mountains  would  take  the  gristle 
off  a  painter's  tail." 

Young  Ned  Wooton  was  not  to  the 
fore  when  the  roll  was  called.  He 
was  courting  the  Sonora  wench 
Juanita,  and  to  some  purpose,  for  we 
may  at  once  observe,  that  the  maiden 
accompanied  the  mountaineer  to  his 
distant  home,  and  at  the  present 
moment  is  sharing  his  lodge  on  Hard- 
scrabble  creek  of  the  upper  Arkansa, 
having  been  duly  and  legally  married  by 
Fray  Augustin  before  their  departure. 

But  now  the  snow  on  the  ridge  of 
the  Sierra  Madre,  and  the  nightly 
frosts ;  the  angular  flights  of  geese 
and  ducks  constantly  passing  over- 
head ;  the  sober  tints  of  the  foliage, 
and  the  dead  leaves  that  strew  the 
ground ;  the  withering  grass  on  the 
plain,  and  the  cold  gusts,  sometimes 
laden  with  snow  and  sleet,  that  sweep 
from  the  distant  snow- clad  moun- 
tains;—  all  these  signs  warn  us  to 
linger  no  longer  in  the  tempting  valley 
of  San  Fernando,  but  at  once  to  pack 
our  mules  to  cross  the  dreary  and 
desert  plains  and  inhospitable  sierras  ; 
and  to  seek  with  our  booty  one  of  the 
sheltered  bayous  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. 

On  the  third  day  after  their  arrival, 
behold  our  mountaineers  again  upon 
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the  march,  driving  before  them — with 
the  assistance  of  half-a-dozen  Indians, 
impressed  for  the  first  f^w  days  of  the 
journey  until  the  cavallada  get  ac- 
customed to  travel  without  confusion 
— a  band  of  four  hundred  head  of 
mules  and  horses,  themselves  mounted 
on  the  strongest  and  fleetest  they 
could  select  from  at  least  a  thousand. 

Fray  Augustin  and  the  Hidalgo, 
from  the  house-top,  watched  them  de- 
part :  the  former  glad  to  get  rid  of  such 
unscrupulous  guests  at  any  cost,  the 
latter  rather  loath  to  part  with  his  boon 
companions,  with  whom  he  had 
quaffed  many  a  qnartillo  of  Cali- 
fornian  wine.  Great  was  the  grief, 
and  violent  the  sobbing,  when  all  the 
girls  in  the  Mission  surrounded 
Juanita  to  bid  her  adieu;  as  she, 
seated  en  cavalier  on  an  easy  pacing 
mule,  bequeathed  her  late  companions 
to  the  keeping  of  every  saint  in  the 
calendar,  and  particularly  to  the  great 
St  Ferdinand  himself,  under  whose 
especial  tutelage  all  those  in  the  Mis- 
sion were  supposed  to  live.  Pedrillo, 
poor  forsaken  Pedrillo,  a  sullen  sulky 
half-breed,  was  overcome,  not  with 
grief,  but  with  anger  at  the  slight 
put  upon  him,  and  vowed  revenge. 
He  of  the  "  sangre  regular,"  having 
not  a  particle  of  enmity  in  his  heart, 
waved  his  arm — that  arm  with  which 
he  had  mowed  down  the  enemies 
of  Carlos  Quinto — and  requested  the 
mountaineers,  if  ever  fate  should  cany 
them  to  Spain,  not  to  fail  to  visit  his 
quinta  in  the  vega  of  Genii,  which, 
with  all  in  it,  he  placed  at  their 
worships'  disposal — con  muchissima 
franqueza. 

Fat  Fray  Augustin  likewise  waved 
his  arm,  but  groaned  in  spirit  as  he 
beheld  the  noble  band  of  mules  and 
horses,  throwing  back  clouds  of  dust 
on  the  plain  where  they  had  been  bred. 
One  noble  roan  stallion  seemed  averse 
to  leave  his  accustomed  pasture,  and 
again  and  again  broke  away  from  the 
band.  Luckily  old  Walker  had  taken 
the  precaution  to  secure  the  ^^  bellmare'^ 
of  the  herd,  and  mounted  on  her  rode 
a-head,  the  animals  all  following  their 
well-known  leader.  As  the  roan  gal- 
loped back,  the  4>adre  was  in  ecstasy. 
It  was  a  favourite  steed,  and  one  he 
would  have  gladly  ransomed  at  any 
price. 

"  Ya  yiene,  yavlenel"  he  cried  onty 
2r 
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^^  now,  DOW  it's  coming !  hnrra  for 
the  roan !"  bnt,  under  tbo  rifle  of  * 
monntaineer,  one  of  the  Califomians 
dashed  at  it,  a  lasso  whirling  round  his 
head,  and  tnming  and  twisting  like  a 
doubling  bare,  as  the  horse  tried  to 
avoid  him,  at  last  threw  the  open  coil 
over  the  animal's  head^  and  led  him 
back  in  triumph  to  the  band. 

"Maldito  sea  aquel  Indio  —  cnrse 
that  Indian  t"  quoth  the  padre,  and 
tnmed  awaj. 

And  now  our  sturdy  band — less 
two  who  had  gone  under — were  fairly 
on  their  way.  They  passed  the  body 
of  their  comrade  who  had  been  killed 
in  the  fight  before  the  Mission ;  the 
wolves,  or  Indian  dogs,  had  picked  it 
to  the  bones  ;  but  a  mound  near  by, 
surrounded  by  a  rude  cross,  showed 
where  the  Califomians  (seven  of  whom 
were  killed)  had  been  interred — ^the 
pile  of  stones  at  the  foot  of  the  cross 
testifying  that  many  an  am  maria  had 
already  been  said  by  the  poor  Indians, 
to  save  the  souls  of  their  slaughtered 
companions  from  the  pangs  of  purga- 
tory. 

For  the  first  few  days  progress 
was  slow  and  tedious.  The  con- 
fusion attendant  upon  driving  so  large 
a  number  of  animals  over  a  country 
without  trail  or  track  of  any  descrip- 
tion,  was  sufficient  to  prevent  speedy 
travelling  ;  and  the  mountaineers, 
desirous  of  improving  the  pace,  re- 
solved to  pursue  a  course  more  eas- 
terly, and  to  endeavour  to  strike  the 
great  Spanish  Tiiail,  which  is  the 
route  followed  by  the  New  Mexicans 
in  their  joume3rs  to  and  from  the  towns 
of  Pnebla  de  los  Angeles  and  Santa 
F(^.  This  road,  however,  crosses  a 
long  stretch  of  desert  country,  desti- 
tute alike  of  grass  and  water,  save  at 
a  few  points,  the  regular  halting- 
places  of  the  caravans;  and  as  but 
little  pasture  is  to  be  found  at  these 
places  at  any  time,  there  was  great 
reason  to  doubt,  if  the  SantaFe  traders 
had  passed  this  season,  that  there 
would  not  bo  sufficient  grass  to  support 
the  numerous  cavallada,  after  the  herb- 
age had  been  laid  under  contribution  by 
the  traders' animals.  However,  a  great 
saving  of  time  would  be  effected  by 
taking  this  trail,  although  it  wound  a 
considerable  distance  out  of  the  way 
to  avoid  the  impassable  chain  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  —  the  gap  in  those 
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mountains  through  which  the  Ameri- 
cans bad  come  being  far  to  the  south- 
ward, and  at  this  late  season  probably 
obstructed  by  the  snow. 

Urged  by  threats  and  bribes,  one  of 
the  Indians  agreed  to  guide  the  caval- 
cade to  the  trail,  which  he  declared 
was  not  more  than  five  days'  distant. 
As  they  advanced,  the  country  became 
wilder  and  more  sterile, — the  valleys, 
through  which  several  small  streams 
coursed,  being  alone  capable  of  sup* 
porting  so  large  a  number  of  animate. 
No  time  was  lost  in  hunting  for  game; 
the  poorest  of  the  mules  and  horses 
were  killed  for  provisions,  and  the 
diet  was  improved  by  a  little  venison 
when  a  deer  casually  presented  itself 
near  the  camping  ground.  Of  In- 
dians they  had  seen  not  one;  but 
they  now  approached  the  country  of 
the  Diggers,  who  infest  the  district 
through  which  the  Spanish  trail 
passes,  laying  contributions  on  the 
caravans  of  traders,  and  who  have 
been,  not  Inaptly,  termed  the  *'*'  Arabs ' 
of  the  American  desert.'*  The 
Califomian  gnide  now  earnestly  en* 
treated  permission  to  return,  saying, 
that  he  should  lose  his  life  if  he  at- 
tempted to  pass  the  Digger  country 
alone  on  his  return.  He  pointed  to  a 
snow-covered  peak,  at  the  foot  of  which 
the  trail  passed ;  and  leave  being  ac- 
corded, he  turned  his  horse's  head  to- 
wards the  Mission  of  San  Fernando. 

Although  the  cavallada  travelled, 
by  this  time,  with  much  less  confu- 
sion than  at  first,  still,  from  the 
want  of  a  track  to  follow,  great 
trouble  and  exertion  were  required 
to  keep  the  proper  direction.  The 
bell -mare  led  the  van,  carrying 
Walker,  who  was  better  acquainted 
with  the  country  than  the  others; 
another  hunter,  of  considerable  dis- 
tinction in  the  band,  on  a  large  mule, 
rode  by  his  side.  Then  followed 
the  cavallada,  jumping  and  frisking 
with  each  other,  stopping  when- 
ever a  blade  of  grass  showed,  and 
constantly  endeavouring  to  break 
away  to  green  patches  which  some- 
times presented  themselves  in  the 
plains.  Behind  the  troop,  urging 
them  on  by  dint  of  load  cries  and  ob- 
jurgations, rode  six  moontaineens 
keeping  as  much  as  possible  in  a  lin& 
Two  o&iers  were  on  each  flank  t»  re- 
press all  attempts  to  wandu^  and 
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keep  the  herd  in  8  compact  body. 
In  this  order  the  caravan  had  been 
crossiDg  a  broken  coantry,  np  and 
down  ridges,  all  day,  the  animals  giv- 
ing infinite  tronble  to  their  drivers, 
when  a  lond  shont  from  the  advanced 
gnard  pat  them  all  npon  the  gui-vive. 
Old  Walker  was  seen  to  brandish  the 
rifle  over  his  head  and  point  before 
him,  and  presently  the  cry  of  "The 
trail!  the  trail!  "  gladdened  all  hearts 
with  the  anticipation  of  a  respite 
from  the  harassing  labour  of  mole- 
driving.  Descending  a  broken  ridge, 
they  at  once  stmck  into  a  distinct 
and  tolerably  well-wom  track,  into 
which  the  cavallada  turned  as  easily 
and  instinctively  as  if  they  had  aU 
their  lives  been  accostomed  to  travel 
on  beaten  roads.  Along  this  they 
travelled  merrily— their 'delight  bemg, 
however,  alloyed  by  frequent  indica- 
tions that  hunger  and  thirst  had 
done  tJieir  work  on  the  mules  and 
horses  of  the  caravans  which  had 
preceded  them  on  the  trail.  They 
happened  to  strike  it  in  the  centre  of 
a  long  stretch  of  desert,^  extending 
sixty  miles  without  either  water  or 
pastnre ;  and  many  animals  had  per- 
ished here,  leaving  their  bones  to 
bleach  upon  the  plain.  The  soil  was 
sandy,  but  rocks  and  stones  covere«l 
the  surface,  disabling  the  feet  of  many 
of  the  young  horses  and  mules; 
several  of  which,  at  this  early  stage 
of  the  journey,  were  already  aban- 
doned. Traces  of  the  wretched  Dig- 
gers became  very  ft-equent;  these 
abject  creatures  resorting  to  the 
sandy  plains  for  the  purpose  of 
feeding  upon  the  lizards  which  there 
abound.  As  yet  they  did  not  show ; 
only  at  night  they  prowled  around  the 
camp,  waiting  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity to  run  the  animals.  In  the 
present  instance,  however,  many  of 
the  horses  having  been  left  on  the 
road,  the  Diggers  found  so  plentiful  a 
supply  of  meat  as  to  render  unneces- 
sary any  attack  upon  the  formidable 
mountaineers. 

One  evening  the  Americans  had 
encamped,  eariicr  than  usual,  on  a 
creek  well-timbered  with  willow  and 
quaking-ash,  and  afibrdhig  tolerable 
pasture;  and  although  it  was  still 
rather  eariy,  they  determined  to  stop 
here,  and  give  the  animals  an  op- 
portimi^  to  fill  themself  es.   Seteral 


deer  had  jumped  out  of  the  bottom 
as  they  entered  it;  and  La  Bont^ 
and  Killbuck  bad  sallied  from  the 
camp  with  their  rifles,  to  hunt  and 
endeavour  to  procure  some  venison 
for  supper.  Along  the  river  banks, 
herds  of  deer  were  feeding  in  every 
direction,  within  shot  of  the  belt  of 
timber ;  and  the  two  hunters  had  no 
difiiculty  in  approaching  and  knocking 
over  two  fine  bucks  within  a  few  paces 
of  the  thicket.  They  were  engaged 
in  butchering  the  animals,  when  La 
Bont^,  looking  up  from  his  work,  saw 
half-a-dozen  Indians  dodging  among 
the  trees,  within  a  few  yards  of  him- 
self and  Killbnck.  At  the  same  in- 
stant two  arrows  thudded  into  the 
carcass  of  the  deer  over  which  he 
knelt,  passing  but  a  few  inches  from 
his  head.  Hollowing  to  his  compan- 
ion. La  Bont^  immediately  seized 
the  deer,  and,  lifting  it  with  main 
strength;  held  it  as  a  shield  before  him, 
but  not  before  an  arrow  had  stmck 
him  in  the  shoulder.  Rising  ih>m  the 
gnmnd  he  retreated,  behind  cover, 
yelling  loudly  to  alarm  the  camp, 
which  was  not  fiy^  hundred  yards* 
distant  on  the  other  side  of  the 
stream.  Killbnck,  when  apprised  of 
the  danger,  ran  bodily  into  the  plain, 
and,  keeping  out  of  shot  of  the  tim- 
ber, joined  La  Bont^,  who  now,  out 
of  arrow-shot,  threw  down  his  shield 
(^  venison  and  fired  his  rifle  at  the 
assailants.  The  Indians  appeared 
at  first  afiraid  to  leave  the  cover; 
but  three  or  four  more  joining  them, 
one  a  chief,  they  advanced  into  the 
plain,  with  drawn  bows,  scattering 
wide  apart,  and  running  swiftly  to- 
wards the  whites,  in  a  zigzag  course, 
in  order  not  to  present  a  steady  mark 
to  their  unerring  rifles.  The  latter 
wero  too  cautious  to  discharge  their 
pieces,  but  kept  a  steady  firont,  with 
rifle  at  shoulder.  The  Indians  evi- 
dently disliked  to  approach  nearor; 
but  the  chief,  an  old  grizzled  man, 
incited  them  by  word  and  gesture, — 
running  in  advance  and  calling  upon 
the  others  to  follow  him. 

''  Ho,  boy  r'  exclaimed  Edllbuck  to 
his  companion,  ^*  that  old  coon  must 
go  under,  or  well  get  rubbed  out  by 
these  darned  crittars." 

La  Bont4  understood  him.  Squat- 
ting on  the  ffTOund,  he  planted  hia 
wi^ng-stick  Innly  at   the    extenli 
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of  his  left  arm,  and  resting  the 
long  barrel  of  his  rifle  on  his  left 
hand,  which  was  supported  by  the 
stick,  he  took  a  steady  aim  and  fired. 
The  Indian,  throwing  oat  his  arms, 
staggered  and  let  fall  his  bow, — tried 
hard  to  recover  himself,  and  then  fell 
forward  on  his  face.  The  others,  see- 
ing the  death  of  their  chief,  turned 
and  made  again  for  the  cover.  "  You 
darned  critturs,"  roared  Killbuck, 
^^  take  that!"  and  fired  his  rifle  at  the 
last  one,  tumbling  him  over  as  dead 
as  a  stone.  The  camp  had  also 
been  alarmed.  Five  of  them  waded 
across  the  creek  and  took  the  Indians 
in  rear ;  their  rifles  cracked  within  the 
timber,  several  more  Indians  fell,  and 
the  rest  quickly  beat  a  retreat.  The 
venison,  however,  was  not  forgotten ; 
tlie  two  deer  were  packed  into  camp, 
and  did  the  duty  of  mule-meat  that 
night. 

This  lesson  had  a  seasonable  effect 
upon  the  Diggers,  who  made  no  at- 
tempt on  the  cavallada  that  night  or 
the  next ;  for  the  camp  remained  two 
days  to  recruit  the  animals. 

We  will  not  follow  the  party  through 
all  the  difficulties  and  perils  of  the 
desert  route,  nor  detail  the  various 
devilries  of  the  Diggers,  who  constant- 
ly sought  opportunities  to  stampede 
the  animals,  or,  approaching  them  in 
the  night  as  they  grazed,  fired  their 
arrows  indiscriminately  at  the  herd, 
trusting  that  dead  or  disabled  ones 
would  be  left  behind,  and  afford 
them  a  good  supply  of  meat.  In 
the  month  of  December,  the  moun- 
taineers crossed  the  great  dividing 
ridge  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  mak- 
ing their  way  through  the  snowy  bar- 
rier with  the  utmost  difficulty,  and 
losing  many  mules  and  horses  in  the 
attempt.  On  passing  the  ridge,  they 
at  once  struck  the  head- springs  of  the 
Arkansa  river,  and  turned  into  the 
Bayou  Salade.  Here  they  found  a 
village  of  Arapah6s,  and  were  in  no 
little  fear  of  leaving  their  cavallada 
with  these  dexterous  horse- thieves. 
Fortunately  the  chief  in  command  was 
friendly  to  the  whites,  and  restrained 
his  youn^  men;  and  a  present  of 
throe  hordes  insured  his  good  offices. 
Still,  the  near  neighbourhood  of  these 
Indians  being  hardly  desirable,  after 
a  few  days'  halt,  the  Americans  were 
again  on  their  way,  and  halted  finally 
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at  the  juncture  of  the  Fontaine-qui- 
bout  with  the  Arkansa,  where  tliey 
determined  to  construct  a  winter 
camp.  They  now  considered  them- 
selves at  home,  and  at  once  set 
about  building  a  log*  shanty  cap- 
able of  containing  them  all,  and  a 
large  corral  for  securing  the  animals* 
at  night,  or  In  case  of  Indian  alarms. 
This  they  effected  by  felling  several 
large  cottonwoods,  and  throwing  them 
in  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe:  the 
entrance,  however,  being  narrower 
than  in  that  figure,  and  secured  by  up- 
right logs,  between  which  poles  were 
fixed  to  be  withdrawn  at  pleasure. 
The  house,  or  "fort" — as  any  thing  ud 
the  shape  of  a  house  is  called  in  these 
parts,  where,  indeed,  every  man  must 
make  his  house  a  castle  —  was  loop- 
holed  on  all  sides,  and  boasted  » 
turf  chimney  of  rather  primitive  con- 
struction ;  but  which  answered  the 
purpose  of  drawing  the  smoke  from 
the  interior.  Game  was  plentiful 
all  around; — bands  of  buffalo  were 
constantly. passing  the  Arkansa;  and 
there  were  always  deer  and  antelope 
within  sight  of  the  fort.  The  pasture, 
too,  was  good  and  abundant,  —  being 
the  rich  grama  or  buffalo  grass,  which, 
although  rather  dry  at  this  season, 
still  retains  it  fattening  qualities;  and 
the  animals  soon  began  to  improve 
wonderfully  in  condition  and  strength. 

Of  the  four  hundred  head  of  mules 
and  horses  with  which  they  had  started 
from  California,  but  one-half  reached 
the  Ai*kansa.  Many  had  been  killed 
for  food,  (indeed  they  had  furnished 
the  only  provisions  during  the  jour- 
ney,) many  had  been  stolen  by  the 
Indians,  or  shot  by  them  at  night; 
and  many  had  strayed  off  and  not 
been  recovered.  We  have  omitted  to 
mention  that  the  Sonora  girl,  Juanita, 
and  her  spouse,  Ned  Wooton,  re- 
mained behind  at  Boubideau's  fort 
and  rendezvous  on  the  Uintah,  which 
our  band  had  passed  on  the  other  side 
of  the  mountains,  whence  they  pro- 
ceeded with  a  party  to  Taos  in  New 
Mexico,  and  resided  there  for  some 
years,  blessed  with  a  fine  family,  &c 
&c.  &c.,  as  the  novels  end. 

As  soon  as  the  animals  were  fat 
and  strong,  they  were  taken  down  the 
Arkansa  to  Bent's  Indian  trading  fort, 
about  sixty  miles  below  the  month 
of  Fontaine-qui-bout.     Here  a  ready 
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sale  was  foand  for  them,  males  being 
at  that  time  in  gre<at  demand  on  the 
frontier  of  the  United  States,  and 
every  season  the  Bents  carried  across 
the  plains  to  Independence  a  con- 
siderable number  collected  in  the  In- 
dian country,  and  in  the  upper  settle- 
ments of  New  Mexico.  As  the 
mountaineers  descended  the  Arkansa, 
a  little  incident  occurred,  and  some  of 
the  party  very  unexpectedly  encoun- 
tered an  old  friend.  KlUbuck  and 
La  Boute,  who  were  generally  com- 
pafieros,  were  riding  some  distance 
a  head  of  the  cavallada,  passing  at 
the  time  the  mouth  of  the  Huerfano 
or  Orphan  Creek,  when,  at  a  long  dis- 
tance before  them,  they  saw  the  figure 
of  a  horseman,  followed  by  two  loose 
animals,  descending  the  bluff  into  the 
timbered  bottom  of  the  river.  Judg- 
ing the  stranger  to  be  Indian,  they 
spurred  their  horses  and  galloped  in 
pursuit,  but  the  figure  ahead  sud- 
denly disappeared.  However,  they 
quickly  followed  the  track,  which  was 
plain  enough  in  the  sandy  bottom, 
that  of  a  horse  and  two  mules.  Kill- 
buck  scrutinised  the  *^sign,^'  and 
puzzled  over  it  a  considerable  time ; 
and  at  last  exclaimed — "'  Wagh  1  this 
sign  's  as  plain  as  mon  beaver  to  me ; 
look  at  that  hos- track,  boy;  did  ye 
ever  see  that  afore  ?  " 

"  WtU^  I  havel"  answered  La 
Bonte,  peering  down  at  it :  **  that  ar 
shuffle- toe  seems  handy  to  me  now, 
I  teil  you." 

*'  The  man  as  used  to  ride  that  hos 
is  long  gone  under,  but  the  hos,  dam 
the  old  crittnr,  is  old  Bill  Wiliiams*8, 
I'll  swar  by  hook." 

"Well,  it  aint  nothin  else,"  con- 
tinned  La  Bont^  satisfying  himself 
by  a  long  look  ;  "  it's  the  old  boy*s 
hos  as  shnre  as  shootin :  and  them 
Rapahos  has  nibbed  him  out  at  last, 
and  raised  his  animals.  Ho,  boy ! 
let's  lift  their  hair." 

"Agreed,"  answered  Killbuck  ;  and 
away  they  staited  in  pursuit,  deter- 
mined to  avenge  the  death  of  their 
old  comrade. 

They  followed  the  track  through 
the  bottom  and  into  the  stream,  which 
it  crossed,  and,  passing  a  few  yards 
up  the  bank,  entered  the  water  again, 
when  they  conld  see  nothing  more  of 
It.  Puzzled  at  this,  they  sought  on 
«acb  side  the  river,  but  in  yain ;  and, 


not  wishing  to  lose  more  time  in  the 
search,  they  proceeded  through  the 
timber  on  the  banks  to  find  a  good 
camping- place  for  the  night,  which 
had  been  their  object  in  riding  in 
advance  of  the  cavallada.  On  the 
left  bank,  a  short  distance  before 
them,  was  a  heavy  growth  of  timber, 
and  the  river  ran  in  one  place  close 
to  a  high  bluff,  between  which  and 
the  water  was  an  almost  impervious 
thicket  of  plum  and  cherry  trees. 
The  grove  of  timber  ended  before  it 
reached  this  point,  and  but  few 
scattered  trees  grew  in  the  little 
glade  which  intervened,  and  which 
was  covered  with  tolerable  grass. 
This  being  fixed  upon  as  an  excellent 
camp,  the  two  mountaineers  rode  into 
the  glade,  and  dismounted  close  to 
the  plum  and  cherry  thicket,  which 
formed  almost  a  wall  before  them, 
and  an  excellent  shelter  from  the 
wind.  Jumping  off  their  horses,  they 
were  in  the  act  of  removing  the 
saddles  from  their  backs,  when  a 
shrill  neigh  burst  from  the  thicket  not 
two  yards  behind  them;  a  rustling 
in  the  bushes  followed,  and  presently 
a  man  dressed  in  buck- skin,  and 
rifie  in  hand,  burst  out  of  the  tan- 
gled brush,  exclaiming  in  an  angry 
voice — 

"Do'ee  hy'ar  now?  I  was  nigh 
upon  gut-shoothi  some  of  e'e — I  was 
now;  thought  e'e  was  darned  Ra- 
pahos,  I  did,  and  cached  right  off." 

"  Ho,  Bill !  what,  old  hos  I  not  gone 
under  yet?"  cried  both  the  hunters. 
*'  Give  us  your  paw." 

"  Do'ee  now,  if  hy'ar  ar'nt  them 
boys  as  was  rubbed  out  on  Lodge 
Pole  (creek)  a  time  ago.  Do'ee 
hy're?  if  this  aint  'some*  now,  I 
wouldn't  say  so." 

Leaving  old  Bill  Williams  and  our 
two  friends  to  exchange  their  rough 
but  hearty  greetings,  we  will  glance 
at  that  old  worthy's  history  since 
the  time  when  we  left  him  cAching  in 
the  fire  and  smoke  on  the  Indian 
battle-ground  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. He  had  escaped  fire  and 
smoke,  or  he  would  not  have  been 
here  on  Arkansa  with  his  old  grizzled 
Nez-perc^  steed.  On  that  occasion, 
the  veteran  mountfyneer  bad  lost  his 
two  pack-anunals  and  all  his  beaver. 
He  was  not  the  man,  however,  to 
want  a  horse  or  mule  as  long       vp 
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Indian  ^1af«  waa    near    ftt   hand. 

SkulkiD^  -  -  r,  by  day  hi  caftong 
and   dei  I  of  the  mountiilnSf 

and  tn^wiiiiju  ^y  night,  he  followed 
do8<il7  on  the  trail  of  the  victorions 
savagei;,  bided  his  time,  6 truck  hla 
^^  conpi*'  and  recovered  a  pair  o(  pack- 
horses,  whk-h  was  ail  be  required. 
£Ycr»ioce,  he  had  been  ta-apping  aione 
in  all  parts  of  the  mouDtalns ;  had 
Tiattod  the  rendezvons  but  twioe  for 
abort  periods,  and  then  with  full 
packt  <rf'  beaver;  and  was  now  on  his 
way  to  Bent's  Fort^  to  dispose  of  im 
present  loads  of  peltry,  enjoy  one 
good  carouse  on  Taos  whisky,  and 
tljen  return  to  iome  hole  or  corner  in 
the  moDQtains  which  he  knew  of,  to 
follow  in  the  spring  bia  aolilary  avo- 
C4iiion.  lie  too  had  had  bis  abare  of 
troubles,  and  had  man}^  Indian  scrapes, 
but  pas5sed  saiVly  t'h rough  aU»  and 
scai'cely  ciired  to  talk  of  what  he  had 
done,  BO  matter-of-fact  to  him  were 
the  niojit  extraordinary  of  his  perilous 
adventures* 

Arrived  at  Rentes  Fort,  the  party 
disposed  of  their  eavalLada^  and 
then  —  respect  for  the  pardonable 
weaknesses  of  our  mountain  friends 
prompts  OS  to  draw  a  veil  over  the 
furious  orgies  that  ensued.  A  num- 
ber of  bnTitt'i*s  and  trappcra  were 
*'in"  from  their  hunting- grounds, 
And  a  village  of  Shjans  and  some 
lodges  of  Kioways  were  camped  round 
the  fort.  As  long  sjs  the  liquor  lasted, 
and  tbere  was  good  store  of  alcohol 
as  well  is  of  Taos  whisky,  the 
Arkansa  resounded  with  furious 
I  mirth  —  not  unmixed  with  gi^avcr 
"  fcenee  ;  for  your  mountaineer,  ever 
quarrelsome  in  his  cups,  is  quick  to 
give  and  take  otTence,  when  rifles 
«loue  can  settle  the  difference,  and 
much  blood  is  spilt  upon  the  praule 
in  his  wild  aud  fi-equeut  quarrels. 

Iient>  Fort  is  situated  on  the  left 
or  northern  bank  of  the  river  Ar- 
kansa, about  one  hundred  miles  from 
tlie  foftt  of  the  Rocky  Mountaius — on 
a  low  and  level  bluff  of  the  prairie 
which  hero  slopes  gradually  to  the 
winter's- edge.  The  walls  are  built 
entirely  of  adobee  — or  sun-burned 
brickfi — in  the  form  of  a  hollow  square, 
At  two  oorners  of  which  are  circular 
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flanking  towen  of  ^e  same  material. 
The  entrance  is  by  a  large  gmlewaj  i 
into  the  square^  round  wliich  are 
roomB  occupied  by  the  tradera 
employ^  of  tbe  host.      Theae 
small  in  sLee,  with   walla  cole 
by  a  white-wash  made  of  day  I 
in  the  prairie.     Their  flat  rooii 
defended  along  the  exterior  by  [ 
pets  of  adobe,  to  serve  as  a  corer 
marksmen  drtng  from  tlic   top;  ao4l 
along    the    coping    grow    plants    ofl 
cactus  of  all  the  varieties  common  in 
the    plains.     In  the  centre  of  ibe 
square  is  the  press  for  packing  i 
furs  ;  and  there  are  three  large  roocns,  i 
one  tiaed  a*  a  store  and  n^ 
another  as  a  Goaodl-room,  v 
Indians  assemble  for  their  ■- laiKs, ' 
whilst  the  third  is  the  common  din* 
ing-halL,  where  the  traders,  trappers^ 
and  hunters,  and  all  employ^,  feastl 
upon  the  best  provender  the  gaiB»^  ] 
covered   ex>nntry  affords.     Ovmr 
culinary  department  presided  of  latel 
years  a  fair  lady  of  colour,  Charlotte 
by  name,  who  was,  as  she  loved  U> 
say,  ^^  de  onlee  lady  in  de  dam  Injun 
country,"    and    who    moreover  w^a 
ceiebrated  from   Lout's  Peak  to  thai 
Cumbree  E.spauolas  for  slap-jacks  i 
pumpkin  pies. 

UeiQ  congregate  at  certain  i 
the  merchants  of  the  plains  and  moan* 
t^ns,  with  their  stocks  of  peltry. 
Chiefs  of  the  iShlan,  the  Kioway,  an4 
Arapaho,  sit  in  Ktlemn  conclave  witti  I 
the  bead  traders,  and  smoke  the 
''^  calumet*^  over  their  real  and  ima- 
ginaiy  grievances.  Now  O-cun-no- 
whur^t,  the  Yellow  Wolf,  grand  chtet] 
of  the  Sbian,  coniplarna  of  certain 
grave  offences  against  tlie  dignity  of 
his  nation  !  A  trader  from  the  **  hag 
lodge ^'  (the  fort)  has  been  in  bis 
villflge,  and  before  the  trade  was 
opened,  in  laying  the  customary 
chiefs  gift  "  on  tho  prairie''*  has  not 
**  opened  his  band,"  but  "sqneeaod 
out  bis  present  between  his  fingers*' 
grudgingly  and  wirh  too  simrlng'  ] 
measure.  This  was  hard  to  bear,  bat 
the  Yellow  Wolf  would  my  no  morel 

Tah-kai-buhl  or,  '*  he  who  jumps,'* 
is  deputed  from  the  Ivioway  to  warn 
the  white  tradei^s  not  to  proceed 
to  the  Canadian  to  trade  with  tJio 


ladjaa  ezpreesioo  fbr  a  free  gift. 
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Comanche.  That  nation  is  mad — 
a  *^  heap  mad'^  with  the  whites,  and 
has  **  dug  up  the  hatchet"  to  "  rub 
out"  all  who  enter  its  country.  The 
Eioway  loves  the  paleface,  and  gives 
him  warning,  (and  *'  he  who  jumps" 
looks  as  if  he  deserves  something 
♦'  on  the  prairie"  for  his  information.) 

Shawh-noh-qua-mish,  ^Uhe  peeled 
lodge-pole,"  is  there  to  excuse  his 
Arapah6  braves,  who  lately  nude 
free  with  a  band  of  horses  belonging 
to  the  fort.  He  promises  the  like 
shall  never  happen  agaia,  and  he, 
Shawh-noh-qua-mish,  speaks  with  a 
^^  single  tongue."  Over  clouds  of 
tobacco  and  kinnik-kinnik,  these 
grave  affurs  are  settled  and  terms 
arranged. 

In  the  corral,  groope  <^  leather- 
dad  monntaineen,  with  ^^  decks"  of 
^^euker"  and  ^' seven  up,"  gaiii^>le 
away  their  hard-earned  peltries.  The 
em^^y^— mostly  St  Louis  French- 
men and  Canadian  voyageirs — are 
pressing  packs  of  bnffido  skins,  beat- 
ing robes,  or  engaged  in  other  duties 
of  a  trading  fort.  Indian  squaws, 
the  wives  of  mountaineers,  strut  about 
in  all  the  pride  of  boads  and  ianfa- 
ron,  jingling  with  bells  and  bugles, 
and  happy  as  paint  can  make  them. 
Hunters  drop  in  with  animals  packed 
with  deer  or  buffalo  meat  to  supply 
the  fort;  Indian  dogs  look  anxi- 
ously in  at  the  gateway,  fearing  to 
enter  and  encounter  the  enmity  of 
their  natural  enemies,  the  whites: 
and  outside  the  fort,  at  any  hour  of 
the  day  or  night,  one  may  safely  wager 
to  see  a  dozen  coyotes  or  prairie 
wolves  loping  round,  or  seated  on  theur 
haunches,  and  looking  gravely  on, 
waiting  patiently  for  some  chance 
offal  to  be  cast  outside.  Against 
the  walls,  groups  of  Indians,  too 
proud  to  enter  without  an  iovitation, 
lean,  wrapped  in  their  buffalo  robes, 
sulky  and  evidently  ill  at  ease  to  be 
so  near  the  wliites  without  a  chance 
of  fingering  their  scalp-locks;  their 
white  lodges  shining  in  the  sun, 
at  a  little  distance  from  the  river- 
banks  ;  their  horses  feeding  in  the 
plain  beyond. 

The  appearance  of  the  fort  is  very 
striking,  standing  as  it  does  hundreds 
of  miles  from  any  settlement,  on 
the  vast  and  lifeless  prairie,  sur- 
rounded by  hordes  of  hostile  Indians, 
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and  far  out  of  reach  of  intercourse 
with  civilised  man ;  its  mud-built 
walls  inclosing  a  little  garrison  of  a 
dozen  hardy  men,  sufficient  to  hold 
in  check  the  numerous  tribes  of  sa- 
vages ever  thirsting  for  their  blood. 
Yet  the  solitary  stranger  passing  this 
lone  fort,  feels  proudly  secure  when 
he  oomes  within  sight  of  the  ^^  sta» 
and  stripes^^  which  float  above  the 
walls. 

Again  we  must  take  a  jump  with 
La  Bontd  over  a  space  of  several 
months ;  when  we  tind  him,  in  com- 
pany of  half  a  dozen  trappers,  amongst 
them  his  inseparable  compailero  Kill- 
buck,  camped  on  the  Greenhom  creek, 
tn  route  to  the  settlements  of  New 
Mexico.  They  have  a  few  mules 
packed  with  beaver  for  the  Taos 
market ;  bat  this  expedition  has  been 
planned  more  for  pleasure  than  pro- 
fit— a  journey  to  Taos  valley  being 
the  only  civilised  relaxation  coveted 
by  the  mountaineers.  Not  a  few  of 
the  present  band  are  bound  thither 
with  matrimonial  intentions;  the  belles 
of  Nuevo  Mejico  being  to  them  the 
nt  phis  vltra  of  fenmle  perfection, 
uniting  most  conspicuous  personal 
charms  (although  coated  with  cosmetic 
akgria — an  h^,  with  the  jnioe  of 
which  the  women  of  Mexico  hideously 
bedaub  then*  faces)  with  all  the  hard- 
working industry  of  Indian  squaws. 
The  ladies,  on  their  part,  do  not 
hesitate  to  leave  the  paternal  abodes, 
and  eternal  tortilla-making,  to  share 
the  perils  and  privations  of  the 
American  mountaineers  in  the  dis- 
tant wilderness.  Utterly  despising 
their  own  countrymen,  whom  they  aro 
used  to  contrast  with  the  dashing 
white  hunters  who  swagger  in  all  the 
pride  of  fringe  and  leather  through 
their  towns — they,  as  is  but  natural, 
gladly  accept  husbands  from  the  latter 
class;  prefeiTing  the  stnmger,  who 
possesses  the  heart  and  strong  right 
arm  to  defend  them,  to  the  miserable, 
cowardly  *^  pelddos,"  who  hold  what 
little  they  hav«  on  sufferance  of  savage 
Indians,  but  one  degree  superior  to 
themselves. 

Certainly  no  band  of  hunters  that 
ever  appeared  in  the  vale  of  Taos, 
numbered  in  its  ranks  a  properer  lot 
of  lads  than  those  now  camped  on 
Greenhorn,  iiitent  on  matrimonial 
foray  into  the  settlemeats  of  New 
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Mexico.  There  was  young  Dick 
AVooton,  who  was  "some"  for  his 
inches,  being  six  feet  six,  and  as 
straight  and  strong  as  the  ban-el  of  his 
long  rifle.  Shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
this  "  boy,"  stood  Rube  Herring,  and 
not  ahair's-breadthdjfFerenceiu  height 
orsizebetween  them.  Killbuck,  though 
mountain  winters  had  sprinkled  a  few 
finow-flakes  on  his  head,  looked  up  to 
neither ;  and  La  Bont^  held  his  own 
with  any  mountaineer  who  ever  set  a 
trap  in  sight  of  Long's  Peak  or  the 
Snowy  Range.  Marceliine — who, 
though  a  Mexican,  despised  his  peo- 
ple and  abjured  his  blood,  having 
been  all  his  life  in  the  mountains  with 
the  white  hunters — looked  down  eai?ily 
upon  six  feet  and  odd  inches.  In 
form  a  Hercules,  ho  had  the  sym- 
metry of  an  Apollo;  with  strikingly 
handsome  features,  and  masses  of  long 
black  hair  hanging  from  his  slouching 
beaver  over  the  shoulders  of  his  buck- 
skin hunting  shirt.  He,  as  he  was  wont 
to  say,  was  "  no  dam  Spaniard,  but 
*  mountainee  man,'  wagh  I "  Chabo- 
nard,  a  half-breed,  was  not  lost  in  the 
crowd ; — and,  the  last  in  height,  but  the 
first  in  every  quality  which  constitutes 
excellence  in  a  mountaineer,  whether 
of  indomitable  courage,  or  perfect  in- 
difterence  to  death  or  danger;  with 
an  iron  frame  capable  of  withstand- 
ing hunger,  thirst,  heat,  cold,  fatigue 
and  hardships  of  every  kind ;  of  won- 
derful presence  of  mind,  and  endless 
resource  in  time  of  great  peril ;  with 
the  instinct  of  an  animal,  and  the 
moral  courage  of  a  wiow, — who  was 
*' taller"  for  his  inches  than  Kit 
Carson,  paragon  of  mountaineers?* 
Small  in  stature,  and  slenderly 
limbed,  but  with  muscles  of  wire,  with 
a  fair  complexion  and  quiet  intel- 
ligent features,  to  look  at  Kit  none 
would  suppose  that  the  mild- looking 
being  before  him  was  an  incarnate 
devil  in  Indian  fight,  and  had  raised 
more  hair  from  head  of  Redskins 
than  any  two  men  in  the  western 
country ;  and  yet,  thirty  winters  had 
scarcely  planted    a    line    or  furrow 


on  his  clean-shaven  face.  No  name, 
however,  was  better  known  in  the 
mountains  —  from  Yellow  Stone  to 
Spanish  Peaks,  from  Missouri  to 
Columbia  River, — than  that  of  Kit 
Carson,  "raised"  in  Boonlick, county 
of  Missouri  State,  and  a  credit  to  the 
dlggins  that  gave  him  birth. 

On  Huerfano  or  Oi^phan  Creek, 
so  called  from  an  isolated  hutte  which 
stands  on  a  prairie  near  the  stream, 
our  party  fell  in  with  a  village  of^ 
Yutah  Indians,  at  that  time  hostile  to' 
the  whites.  Both  parties  were  pre- 
paring for  battle,  when  Killbuck,  who 
spoke  the  language,  went  forward 
with  signs  of  peace,  and  after  a  talk 
with  several  chiefs,  entered  into  an 
armistice,  each  party  agreeing  not  to 
molest  the  other.  After  trading  for 
a  few  deer- skins  which  the  Yutahs  are 
celebrated  for  dressing  delicately  fine, 
the  trappers  moved  hastily'  on  out  of 
such  dangerous  company,  and  camped 
mider  the  mountain  on  Oak  Creek, 
where  they  forted  in  a  strong  position, 
and  constructed  a  corral  in  which  to 
secure  their  animals  at  night.  At 
this  point  is  a  tolerable  pass  through 
the  mountains,  where  a  break  occurs 
in  the  range,  whence  they  gra- 
dually decrease  in  magnitude  until 
they  meet  the  sierras  of  Mexico, 
which  connect  the  two  mighty  chains  of 
the  Andes  and  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
From  the  summit  of  the  dividing  ridge, 
to  the  eastward,  a  view  is  had  of  the 
vast  sea  of  prairie  which  sti-etches 
away  from  the  base  of  the  mountains, 
in  dreaiy  barrenness,  for  nearly  a 
thousand  miles,  until  it  meets  the 
fertile  valley  of  the  great  Missouri. 
Over  this  boundless  expanse,  nothing 
bi*eaks  the  uninterrupted  solitude  of  the 
view.  Not  a  tree  or  atom  of  foliage 
relieves  the  eye;  for  the  lines  of 
scattered  timber  which  belt  the 
streams  running  from  the  mountains, 
are  lost  in  the  shadow  of  their  stu- 
pendous height,  and  beyond  this  no- 
thing is  seen  but  the  bare  surface  of 
the  rolling  prairie.  In  no  other  part 
of  the  chain  are  the  grand  character- 


*  Since  the  time  of  which  we  speak,  Kit  Carson  has  distinguished  himself  in  guid- 
ing the  several  U.  S.  exploring  expeditious,  under  Fremont,  across  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, and  to  all  parts  of  Oregon  and  California  ;  and  for  his  services,  the  President 
of  the  United  States  presented  the  gallant  mountaineer  with  the  commission  of 
lieutenant  in  a  newly  raised  regiment  of  mounted  riflemen,  of  which  his  old  leader 
Fremont  is  appointed  colonel. 
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istics  of  the  Far  West  more  strikingly 
displaj'ed  than  from  this  pass.  The 
mountains  here  rise,  on  the  eastern 
side,  abruptly  from  the  plain,  and  the 
view  over  the  great  prairies  is  not 
therefore  obstructed  by  intervening 
ridges.  To  the  westward  the  eye 
sweeps  over  the  broken  spurs  which 
stretch  from  the  main  range  in  every 
direction ;  whilst  distant  peaks,  for 
the  most  part  snow-covered,  are  seen 
at  intervals  rising  isolated  above  the 
range.  On  all  sides  the  scene  is  wild 
and  dismal. 

Crossing  by  this  pass,  the  trappers 
followed  the  Yutah  trail  over  a  plain, 
skirting  a  pine-covered  ridge,  in  which 
countless  herds  of  antelope,  tame  as 
sheep,  were  pasturing.  Numerous 
creeks  intersect  it,  well  timbered  with 
oak,  pine,  and  cedar,  and  well  stocked 
with  game  of  all  kinds.  On  the 
eleventh  day  from  leaving  the  Huer- 
fano, they  struck  the  Taos  valley 
settlement  on  Arroyo  Hondo,  and 
pushed  on  at  once  to  the  village  of 
Fernandez — sometimes,  but  impro- 
perly, called  Taos.  As  the  dashing 
band  clattered  through  the  village, 
the  dark  eyes  of  the  reboso-wrapped 
muchachas  peered  from  the  doors  of 
the  adobe  houses,  each  mouth  armed 


with  cigaiito,  which  was  at  intervals 
removed  to  allow  utterance  to  the 
salutation  to  each  hunter  as  he  trotted 
past  of  Adios^  Americanos^ — ^*  Wel- 
come to  Fernandez ! "  and  then  they 
hurried  off  to  prepare  for  the  fan- 
dango, which  invariably  followed  the 
advent  of  the  mountaineers.  The 
men,  however,  seemed  scarcely  so 
well  pleased ;  but  leaned  sulkingly 
against  the  walls,  their  sarapes  turn- 
ed over  the  left  shoulder,  and  con- 
cealing the  lower  part  of  the  face,  the 
hand  appearing  from  its  upper  folds 
only  to  remove  the  eternal  cigarro 
from  their  lips.  They,  from  under  then" 
broad 'brimmed  sombreros,  scowled 
with  little  affection  uppn  the  stalwart 
hunters,  who  clattered  past  them, 
scarcely  deigning  to  glance  at  the 
sullen  Pelddos,  but  paying  incompre- 
hensible compliments  to  the  buxom 
wenches  who  smiled  at  them  from  the 
doora.  Thus  exchanging  salutations, 
they  rode  up  to  the  house  of  an 
old  mountaineer,  who  had  long  been 
settled  here  with  a  New  Mexican 
wife,  and  who  was  the  recognised  en- 
tertainer of  the  hunters  when  they 
visited  Taos  valley,  receiving  in  ex- 
change such  peltry  as  they  brought 
witli  them. 


A  LBOCKD   FKOM  AKTWEKP. 


Y  know  why,  upun  mj 
throBgli  Antwerp^  I  took 
Tip  my  quarters  at  the  Park  Hotels 
instead  of  atigh-tiDg,  aooordiiig  to  mj 
previous  custom,  at  the  sign  of  the 
blessed  Saiat  Anthony.  The  change 
was  perhaps  owing  to  my  baokoey 

Icoachmati^  who,  seeing  me  fagged  and 
bewlJdered  by  a  weary  jolting  on  the 
ponBt  of  European  railroads,  affected 
Eo  mistake  my  directions — a  misunder- 
BtaudiDg  that  possibly  resulted  from 
m&  good  understaDdlng  with  mine 
^t  of  the  ''  Park.''  Be  that  as  it 
may,  my  baggage,4)ftfore  I  could  say 
nay,  was  In  tb«  emfaraoes  of  a  cloud 
of  waiters,  who  forthwith  disap- 
peared in  the  reoeesea  of  the  inn, 
whither  I  was  fatn  to  follow.  It  waa 
a  bright  May  day,  and  I  felt  no  way 
dlssatLstied  w  Ith  the  change  of  hostelry' 
when,  on  iooklog  from  the  window  of 
my  exquisitely  clean  Flemish  bed- 
room, 1  saw  the  cheerftil  boulevard 
crowded  with  comely  damsels  and 
imifortned  idlers,  and  the  spring  foH* 
»ge  of  the  lime -trees  liiittering  freshly 
ill  the  8uusliiue.  And  bavmg  picked 
up  the  commencement  of  a  furious 
appetite  duriog  my  rickety  rido  from 
Herbestbal,  I  replied  by  a  particularly 
willing  affirmative  to  the  inquiry  of  a 
spruce  w;nter,  whether  jl/oH*!twr  would 
be  pleased  to  diue  at  the  tablf-dltvtty 
the  early  hour  of  three  o'clock. 
The  excellent  dinner  of  the  Park 
Hotel  was  served  np  that  day  lo  un- 
usually  few  guests ;  so  at  least  it 
ppeared  to  one  accustomed  to  the 
umerons  daily  cougiegations  at  the 

?Mblic  tables  of  France  and  Germany, 
Velve  pei-sons  surrounded  the  board, 
or,  I  should  rather  say,  took  post  in 
two  opposite  rows  at  one  extremity 
f  the  long  dresser- like  table,  whoHe 
pacity  of  accommodating  six  times 
e  number  was  tacit  evidence  that 
;he  inn  was  not  wont  to  reckon  its 
diners  by  the  single  dozen.     Of  these 
twelve  guests,  three  or  fotir  were  of 
the  class  commis'  voyagtur—AngUcc^ 
bagmen— whose  talk,  bfing  as  usual 
oonfluetl  to  the  rail  and  the  road,  their 
,ettes  and  their  samples,  I  did  my 
at  not  to  hear.   There  was  a  French 
singer,  then  starring  at  the  Antwerp 


theatre;  a  plump,  tacitiim,  respect- 
able* looking  man,  iu  blue  spectacles 
and  a  loose  coat,  whom  I  had  diflienlir 


in  recognising  that  evening 
saw  him  trip  the  boards  in  the  clin- 
raeter  of  the  gay  Count  Almaviva. 
Next  to  the  man  of  notes  s.at  a  thin<^ 
sunbanied,  middle-aged  German,  who 
informed  ns,  in  the  Cjonrse  of  confer- 
satioD,  that  after  spending  twenty^ 
years  on  a  cochineal  farm  in  Mexico, 
be  was  on  his  way  back  to  his  native 
Land,  to  pass  Ibe  latter  portion  of  hia 
life  in  the  tranqnil  enjoyment  of  pipe, 
beer,  and  competency,  in  the  shadow 
of  his  village  steeple,  and  posuibiy — 
althoDgh  of  this  he  said  nothiag— ill 
the  peaceful  companionahip  of  a  placid^ 
6tod£ing-k~nitting,  child-bcariDgi^hM. 
There  was  another  Gexman  at  ti^le, 
a  Goaiae,  big-headed  baron  from  Swa- 
bia,  who  ate  like  a  pig,  used  his  foik 
as  a  toothpick,  and  indulged,  to  a 
most  disgusting  extent,  iu  the  baronial 
and  peculiarly  Teutonic  amusement 
of  hawking,  IHiese  persons  were  all 
foreigners ;  but  the  remaioder  of  tlie 
party,  myself  excepted,  consisted  of 
natives,  belonging  to  the  better  class 
of  Antwerp  burghers.  With  one  of 
these,  next  to  whom  I  sat,  I  got  into 
conversation ;  and  finding  him  cour- 
,  teous,  intelligent,  and  good-humoured, 
I  was  glad  to  detaiu  tiim  after  dinner 
over  the  best  bottle  of  Bordeaux  the 
**Park"'  cellars  could  produce.  This 
opened  his  heart,  and  bo  volunteered 
to  act  QS  my  cicerone  through  Ant- 
werp. Although  1  had  seen,  upon 
former  visits,  all  the  ^*  lions"  of  tho 
place,  it  had  been  under  the  guidance 
of  those  odious  animals  called  vakts^ 
dt'pface;  and  I  now  gladly  availed 
myself  of  my  new  frieiHrs  ofter,  and 
walked  out  to  the  citadeL  He  had 
lived  in  Antwerp  all  his  life  ;  conse- 
quenlly  had  been  there  during  the 
siege,  in  reminisceuces  of  whoso  inci- 
dents and  e[»isode«  he  alwunded — so 
much  so,  that  the  invalid  soidier  who 
exhibits  the  fortre^^s  was  kind  enough  to 
spare  us  his  monotonous  elucidaiious, 
and,  whilst  opening  gates,  lo  keep  hia 
mouth  closed.  I  lingered  willingly  on 
the  scene  of  that  unjust  aggression  jmd 
gallant  defence,  and  saw  every  thing 
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worth  seehig,  indnding  the  identicftl 
arm-chau'  in  which.,  as  the  story  goes, 
old  Chass^,  goaty  as  he  was  brave, 
sat  and  smoked  and  gave  his  orders, 
nnrnffled  by  the  thniider  of  FreniCh 
batteries  and  the  storm  of  French 
shot.  Daylight  began  to  fade  as  wc 
re-entered  the  town,  and  passed,  at 
my  reqnest,  through  some  of  its  older 
portions,  where  I  begged  my  Ant- 
werper  to  point  out  to  me  any  houses 
of  particular  antiquity,  or  notable  as 
the  residence  of  remarkable  persons. 
He  showed  me  the  dwellings  of  more 
than  one  oi  those  great  artists  of 
whom  Flanders  is  so  justly  proud; 
also  several  mansions  of  Spanish 
grandees,  dating  from  the  days  of 
Alva*s  rule,  and  built  in  Spanish 
style,  widi  abunduit  and  massive  bal- 
conies, and  the  patio^  or  inner  court. 
At  last  I  thought  of  returning  to  my 
hotel,  and  was  meditathig  an  invita- 
tion to  supper  to  my  obliging  acquain- 
tance, when,  as  we  passed  throu^  a 
narrow  and  sequestered  street,  he 
suddenly  stood  still. 

''  See  there !''  he  said;  ^' that  house, 
although  of  great  age,  has  apparently 
little  to  distinguish  it  from  others, 
equally  ancient,  scattered  through 
Antwerp ;  nevertheless,  to  us  Fie- 
miogs  it  possesses  powerful  and  pecu- 
liar interest.  And  truly  no  resi- 
dence of  painter  or  grandee  could  tell 
stranger  tales,  were  its  walls  to  speak 
all  that  has  passed  within  them." 

I  looked  curiously  at  the  house,  but 
could  see  nothing  remarkable  about 
it,  except  that  it  was  visibly  very  old 
— to  all  appearance  one  of  the  oldest 
in  the  town.  It  was  of  moderate 
dimensions,  built  of  mingled  stone 
and  brick,  to  which  time  and  damp 
had  given  one  general  tint  of  dingy 
greenish  black.  Its  door  was  low, 
and  of  unusual  strength ;  its  windows 
were  narrow,  and  defended  here  and 
there  by  iron  bars.  Formerly  these 
bars  had  been  much  more  numerous, 
bat  many  bad  been  sawn  off  dose  to 
the  stone-work,  in  which  their  extre- 
mities still  remained  deeply  set.  A 
shallow  niche  in  the  wall  contained 
one  of  those  rudely -carved  images  of 
the  Virgin  and  Child,  once  deemed  an 
indispensable  appendage  to  Antwerp 
houses  as  a  protection  against  evil 
spirits,  and  especially  against  one,— a 
sort  of  monicipAl  brownie,  the  scare- 


crow of  the  honest  and  credulous  bur- 
gesses. The  features  of  the  images, 
never  very  delicately  chiselled,  were 
obtuse  and  scarcely  distinguishable 
with  age  and  dirt,  but  vestiges  of  blue 
and  crimson  were  still  discernible  on 
the  Virgin^s  garments.  I  observed 
that  the  hoasc  had  the  appearance  of 
ha^'ing  <mce  stood  alone — ^perhaps  in 
the  middle  of  a  garden,  or,  more  pro- 
bably, of  a  paved  court — ^for  it  receded 
some  yards  from  the  line  of  street, 
and  the  open  plot  in  its  front  was 
paved  with  blocks  of  stone,  worn,  hero 
and  there,  by  frequent  treading,  whilst 
on  either  hand  a  house  of  modem 
architecture  filled  up  a  space  originally 
left  between  the  centre  building  and 
another  of  corresponding  date.  There 
being  nothing  else  out  of  the  common 
in  the  exterior  of  the  house,  I  con- 
cluded that  whatever  singularity  per- 
tained to  it  was  to  be  sought  in  itfr 
interior  or  its  inmates,  and  I  looked 
to  my  companion  for  an  explanation. 

*'^  That  house,^'  he  said,  replying  to 
my  mute  inquiry,  *^  was  for  centnriea 
the  dwelling  of  ^e  Antwerp  execu- 
tioner." 

I  started  at  the  word.  The  strange 
customs,  laws,  and  traditions  con- 
nected with  the  last  minister  of  the 
law,  daring  the  less  civilised  ages  of 
the  Christian  era,  had  always  exer- 
dsed  upon  my  mmd  a  peculiar  fasd- 
nation.  With  fresh  and  strong  interest 
I  gazed  at  the  building,  and  for  a  mi- 
nute I  almost  fancied  its  frovkt  became 
transparent,  disclosing  to  me  th& 
horrid  instruments  of  death  and  tor« 
tnre,  the  grisly  rack,  the  keen  broad 
axe  and  glittering  sword,  the  halter 
and  the  thongs;  whilst  in  another 
compartment  the  headsman  and  his 
aids,  sad,  sullen  men,  in  hose  and  jer- 
kins of  a  blood-red  hue,  sat  moodily 
at  their  evening  meal.  The  momen- 
tary hallucination  was  quickly  dis- 
pdled.  The  door  opened,  and  a  tall 
and  comely  damsel,  whose  dark  eyes,, 
and  skin  of  a  slightly  olive  hue, 
hinted  at  the  possible  partiality  of  some 
gay  ancestress  for  a  Spanish  cavalier, 
issued  forth,  pitcher  on  head,  and 
carellmg  a  lively  air,  to  fetch  water 
from  the  fountain.  Hie  amiling, 
cheerful  reality  incontinently  chased 
away  the  dismal  vision. 

**  Evidently,**  said  I,  **  it  is  i     ' 
hangman'ii  abode.  Sodifresli 
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bloom  not  in  the  shade  of  the  gallows- 
tree:  the  walls  of  the  doomster's 
dwelling  would  refase  to  echo  ditties 
so  joyoas." 

*'  Perhaps,"  said  my  companion, 
with  a  smile.  "And  yet  a  tale  is 
told  that  wonld  partly  refute  one  of 
your  propositions." 

"  A  tale  1 "  cried  I,  catching  at  the 
word—'*  about  what?" 

"  About  some  former  occupants  of 
the  house.  A  wild  old  story,  but  a 
true  one,  as  I  believe." 

*'  My  dear  sir!"  I  exclaimed,  "  did 
I  not  fear  encroaching  on  your  kind- 
ness, I  would  beg  you  to  grant  me 
the  evening,  as  you  have  already 
given  me  the  afternoon,  and,  after 
supping  with  me  at  the  'Park,'  to 
relate  the  tradition  in  question." 

"Willingly,"  said  the  Antwerper, 
good  -  humouredly,  "  were  I  not 
pledged  to  the  theatre  to-night.  We 
do  not  often  catch  such  a  nightingale 
as  this  Frenchman,  and  when  we  do, 
we  make  the  most  of  him.  But  the 
legend  is  in  print ;  I  have  the  book, 
and  will  lend  it  you  with  pleasure." 

"  A  thousand  thanks,"  said  I,  ra- 
ther cooled,  however,  on  the  subject, 
by  the  discovery  that  the  tale  of  won- 
der I  anticipated  was  written  instead 
of  oral. 

"By  the  bye,"  said  my  companion, 
when  we  had  walked  a  few  yards  in 
silence,  "  are  you  acquainted  with 
Flemish?" 

*'  The  patois  of  the  country  ?"  said 
I,  smiling,  perhaps  a  little  contemp- 
tuously— "  Perfectly  unacquainted." 

"Then  you  cannot  read  the  legend, 
for  it  is  printed  in  that  language?" 

•'  In  what  language?" 

"  In  Flemish." 

If  he  had  said  in  Laputan,  I  should 
hardly  have  been  more  surprised. 

"  I  thought  the  patois  was  spoken 
only  by  the  lower  orders,  and  that  to 
the  reading- classes  it  was  as  unintelli- 
gible as  myself." 

"It  is  not  9L patois^  but  a  language," 
replied  the  Fleming,  gravely.  "  The 
general  use  of  French  is  a  modem 
innovation  in  our  country,  and  no 
good  one  either.  Flemish  is  the  ori- 
ginal language  of  the  land  ;  and  not 
only  is  it  much  more  widely  known 
than  you  imagine,  but  several  very 
eminent  writers,  both  of  prose  and 
poetry,  compose  in  no  other  tongue, 


preferring  it  far  before  the  French,  on 
account  of  its  greater  sweetness  and 
power." 

I  began  to  feel  as  much  ashamed  of 
my  non- acquaintance  with  the  Fle- 
mish school  of  literature,  as  if  I  had 
been  convicted  of  profound  ignorance 
of  a  Flemish  school  of  painting.  Of 
course,  I  made  allowance  for  a  little 
patriotic  exaggeration,  when  accept- 
ing my  friend's  account  of  this  host  of 
poets  and  prosaists,  who  pass  their 
lives  in  writing  a  language  which 
scarce  any  besides  themselves  imder- 
stand.  But  after  all,  thought  I,  why 
should  there  not  be  Flemish  writers, 
just  as  writers  are  found  in  other 
tongues,  equally  unknown  to  the  world 
at  large  ?  Did  I  not  myself,  when  ia 
Southern  France,  get  shaved,  clipped, 
and  trimmed,  in  the  prune-producing 
town  of  Agen,  by  a  literary  barber, 
hight  Jessamine,  who  had  written 
volume  upon  volume  of  poems  in  that 
Gascon  dialect  which,  according  to 
M.  Alexandre  Dumas,  and  other  of 
the  highest  French  literary  authori- 
ties, is  entirely  compnsed  in  the 
words  Cadedis^  MordiouSj  Capdtdious^ 
Parfandious^  and  eight  or  ten  other 
expletives,  equally  profane  and  ener- 
getic,— just  as,  according  to  some 
funny  Frenchman,  the  essence  of  the 
English  tongue  resides  in  a  favourite 
anti  •  ocular  malediction  ?  At  any 
rate,  it  was  neither  civil  nor  grateful 
to  let  my  kind  companion  suspect 
contempt  on  my  part  for  what  he 
'  chose  to  consider  his  national  tongue. 
So  I  bowed  humbly,  and  expressed 
my  deep  regret  that  a  defective  edu- 
cation left  it  out  of  my  power  to  read 
the  legend  with  which  I  had  desired 
to  beo^me  acquainted.  The  contrite 
tone  of  this  confession  fully  regained 
me  any  ground  I  had  lost  in  my 
Fleming's  good  opuiloD.  He  mused 
for  a  minute  before  again  breaking 
silence. 

"  Are  you  bent  upon  leaving  Ant- 
werp to-morrow?" 

"  It  is  my  present  intention." 

"Change  it.  Come  to  the  opera 
to-night,  breakfast  with  me  in  the 
mormng,  and  I  will  read  yon  the  tale 
between  coffee  and  chasse." 

"I  have  already  had  the  painful 
honour  of  informing  yon  that  my  god- 
fathers, reckless  of  baptismal  promises, 
have  suffered  me  to  attain  my  present 
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mature  age  ia  profoand  ignorance  of 
the  Flemish  tongae.'^ 

The  Fleming  looked  at  me  with  the 
half- pleased  half- angry  air  of  a  dog 
pelted  with  marrow- bones,  and  as  if 
he  smoked  I  was  roasting  him.  I 
loaded  my  countenance  with  a  double 
charge  of  gravity. 

"  It  is  fortunate,"  he  said,  "  that 
my  sponsors  have  been  less  negligent 
towards  me  with  respect  to  French, 
in  which  language,  if  you  will  take 
patience  with  slow  reading,  I  doubt 
not  of  conveying  to  you  the  substance, 
and  in  some  degree  the  style  of  the 
tale.  Nay,  no  thanks,"  added  he,  fore- 
stalling my  acknowledgments.  "  My 
motives  are  more  selfish  than  yon 
think.  I  want  to  convince  you  that 
if  the  Flemish  tongue  is  little  known, 
there  are  Flemish  writers  well  worth 
the  knowing." 

There  was  no  resisting  such  amiable 
pertinacity.    I  put  off  my  journey, 
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breakfasted  with  my  Fleming,  and 
after  breakfast — none  of  your  tea  and 
toast  business,  but  a  real  good  de- 
jeuner-a-la-fourchette^  a  dinner  less 
the  soup — he  produced  his  Flemish 
volume,  and  read  me  in  French  the 
promised  story.  Seemingly  unused  to 
this  off-hand  style  of  translation,  and 
patriotically  anxious  to  do  full  justice 
to  the  original,  he  read  so  slowly  that 
I  had  time  to  put  down  the  narrative 
nearly  verbatim.  As  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  none  of  the  readers  of 
Maga,  numberless  though  they  be  as ' 
the  pebbles  upon  ocean's  strand,  are 
acquainted  with  the  Flemish,  I  might 
have  arrogated  to  myself,  with  every 
chance  of  impunity,  the  invention  of 
the  tale  I  now  place  before  them.  But 
it  would  go  against  conscience  thus  to 
rob  the  poor;  and  therefore  have  I 
taken  the  trouble  to  write  these  few 
pages,  to  explain  the  source  whence  I 
derive  the  veracious  legend  of 
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CHAP.  I. — THE  TAVERN. 


The  eve  of  Whitsuntide,  in  the 
year  of  grace  1507,  was  unusually 
dark  and  dismal  in  the  good  city  of 
Antwerp,  over  which  a  dense  and 
impenetrable  canopy  of  cloud  had 
spread  and  settled  down.  It  was 
owing,  doubtless,  to  this  unpleasant 
aspect  of  the  weather  that  at  nine 
o'clock,  an  hour  at  which  few  of  the 
inhabitants  were  in  bed,  profound 
silence  reigned  in  the  streets,  broken 
only  by  the  occasional  dull  clang  of  a 
church  bell,  and  by  the  melancholy 
dripping  of  the  water  which  a  small 
dense  noiseless  rain  made  to  stream 
from  the  eaves  and  gutters.  Heedless 
of  the  rain  and  of  the  raw  fog  from 
the  Scheldt,  a  man  stood  motionless 
and  absorbed  in  thought  upon  one  of 
the  deserted  squares.  His  back  was 
against  a  tree,  bis  arms  were  folded 
on  his  breast,  his  eyes  were  wide 
open ;  although  evidently  awake,  he 
had  the  appearance  of  one  in  a  dream. 
From  time  to  time  unintelligible  but 
energetic  words  escaped  his  lips,  and 
liis  features  assumed  an  expression 
of  extraordmary  wildness;  then  a 
deep  and  painful  sigh  burst  from  his 
breast,  or  a  sound,  half  groan,  half 
gasping,  like  that  with  which  an  oyer- 


burthened  porter  throws  down  his 
load.  At  times,  too,  a  smile  passed 
across  his  face — ^no  sign  of  joy,  or 
laugh  extorted  by  jovial  or  pleasant 
thoughts,  but  the  bitter  smile  of  agony 
and  despair,  more  afflicting  to  behold 
than  a  flood  of  tears.  He  smiled, 
certainly,  but  whilst  his  countenance 
yet  wore  the  deceitful  sign  of  joy» 
he  bit  his  lips  till  they  bled,  and  his 
hand,  thrust  withm  his  doublet,  dug 
its  nails  into  his  breast.  Thrice 
wretched  was  this  unhappy  man :  for 
him  the  pains  of  purgatoiy  had  no 
new  terrors,  for  already,  during  twenty 
years,  he  bad  felt  its  direst  torments 
in  his  heart.  To  him  the  pleasant 
earth  had  been  a  valley  of  tears,  an 
abode  of  bitter  sorrow.  When  his 
mother  bore  him,  and  his  first  cry 
broke  upon  her  ear,  she  pressed  no 
kiss  of  welcome  on  his  cheek.  It  was 
no  gush  of  tenderness  and  maternal 
joy  that  brought  tears  to  her  eyes, 
when  she  knew  it  was  a  maa-diild 
she  had  brought  forth.  His  father 
felt  no  pride  in  the  growth  and  beauty 
of  his  first  and  only  son ;  often  he 
wept  over  him  and  prayed  for  his  death, 
as  though  the  child  had  b  the  off- 
spring of  some  fool  and  i 


the    in^nt    grew — il- 

boagb   fed  with  hk  mother's  tears 

her  tliaa  with   her   milk — ^into  a 

Dmelj  boy,  ftud  veoturetl  forth  to 

Qgle  tu  the  sports  of  others  of  his 

he  was  scoflfed^  tormented,  and 

d^  as  though  hb  faee  were  the 

r  of  A  diivil.    Yet  waa  he  so  patient 

and  gentle^  that  none  evei*  saw^  frown 

on  Ills  brow^,  or  the  ftnsh  of  anger  on 

his  featares;   only  bis  father  knew 

what  bitter  melaocholj  lurked  in  the 

liaart  of  his  son. 

Now  tbo  child  bad  become  a  man. 

spite  his  safierings^  his  body  had 

into  streofrth  and  rigonr.    He 

i  a  craving  af:  *v,  a  burning 

6irc  for  the  and  respect 

biti  fellowii.     IWii  tutr  hatred  and 

lion  that  had  mado  hla  youth 

hed,  dave  to  him  in  manhood, — 

seoff  and  seom  were  his  portion  where* 

soever  he  showed  himaelf  ,*  and  if  he 

failed  instantly  to  retire,  with  aemle 

iDien  and  prayer  for  pity,   he  was 

driven  forth,  like  a  dog,  with  kick  and 

caffl    For  him  tliere  was  no  justice 

in  the  wide  world, — submission  was 

his  lot,  God  his  only  corafoi'ter* 

~    Such  had  been  the  life  of  the  man 

bo  now  leaned  af^ulujjt  the  poplar 

e,  a  prey  to  the  tortures  of  despair. 

thai  man's  henrt  was  formed  for 

\  and  love-,  his  mind  was  in* 

Bt,  his  countenance  not  wiihoot 

f,  his  guit  proud  and  manly, 

voice  earnest  and  pet^uasive.    At 

\  moment  he  lilled  it  up  to  heaven, 

rarda  which  he  paseionati^y  ^il* 

tided  his  arms. 

'*  Great  God ! "  he  cried,  '*  since 

holy  will  created  me  to  suffer, 

iiut  me  also  strength  to  endure  my 

rtnres !     My  heart  bums  !  njy  senses 

iiv«^    rac  I     Protect  me,    O  Loid, 

om  despair  and  madness  I    Preserve 

consolatory  belief  in  thy 

ind  jnatice ;  for  my  heart 

>  with  the  agonies  of  doubt !  '^ 

His  voice  grew  weaker  and  sub- 

dec!  iuto  an  inarticiilste  murmur. 

toddenly  raising  his  head  and  starting 
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pauses,  the  better  to  indulge  them. 
On  a  sudden  a  shrill  hamh  dsmnd  broka 
firom  his  lips ;  they  wcr«  pOT^ied  wiUt 
thirst  and  fever. 

^*  I  must  drink,"  be  cried  ;  *'  I  am 
(Aoked  by  this  bnrmsg  thirst. 

There  were  in«ay  laverns  in  that 
street,  and  he  approadied  the  windows 
of  several,  from  the  ererices  of  whose 
shutters  a  bright  light  streamed  ;  but 
he  entered  not,  and  still  passed  on, 
for  in  eiery  bourse  he  beard  men's 
voices,  and  that  siilficed  to  drive  him 
away.  In  St  Jan's  Street  he  paused 
somewhat  longer  befbre  a  public- 
house,  and  Hstened  attentively  at  all 
the  windows,  A  transient  gleam  of 
satisfaction  lighted  up  his  couote- 
Baoce. 

"  Ha! ''  he  said  to  himself,  **no  ono 
is  there.    I  can  drink  then !  ** 

And  liftin;,'  the  latch,  be  ealereiL 
Hearing  nothing,  be  expected  U»  find 
no  one ;  but  how  great  was  his  dl^ap^ 
pointment,  when  he  saw  a  number  of 
persons  sittijig  at  a  long  tabic  with  bot- 
tles and  beer-cans  before  them.  The 
silence  that  had  deceived  him  was 
caused  by  the  profound  attention 
given  to  one  of  the  party,  who  enacted 
the  juggler  for  his  companion^-  amuse- 
ment, and  who  was  busied,  when  the 
stranger  listened  at  the  window,  ui 
certain  mysterious  preparmtioaa  Ibf  m 
new  trick.  All  eyes  wore  fixed  Qpeo 
h'  '^'  '  ■*'^,  in  a  vain  ende«votv  t9 
I  legerdemain* 

i.._  ..iiistr  youth  started  at  the 
sight  of  all  these  men,  and  took  ft 
step  backwards  as  if  to  leave  the 
house,  but  obserring  several  heads 
tnmed  towards  him  with  curious  look^^ 
and  fearing  such  sudden  departure 
might  prove  a  signal  for  his  pimmit 
and  persecution,  he  approached  the 
bar  and  asked  the  landlady  for  a  can 
of  beer.  The  woman  cast  a  suspicioua 
look  at  her  new  customer,  and  sought 
to  distinguish  his  features  beneath  the 
broad  slouched  brim  of  his  hat ;  but, 
observing  this,  he  sank  hia  head  still 
more  upon  his  breast  to  escape  her 
observation.  But  whilst  she  de- 
scended the  cellar  stairs  to  fetch  hint 
the  beer^  the  whole  of  the  guests  fixed 
their  eyes  upon  him  with  no  frfendlj 
eicprejaion.  Then  thcjr  Iftid  their 
heads  together  and  whspeiod,  and 
made  indignant  geetorttt  and  one  of 
tbem  in  particular  appeajred  inflamed 
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with  anger^  and  looked  furioaslj  at 
the  stranger,  as  though  he  would  fain 
have  fallen  foul  of  him.  The  stranger, 
his  face  averted,  waited  silently  for  his 
beer ;  but  ho  trembled  with  anxiety 
and  apprehension.  The  landlady 
made  unosual  haste,  and  handed  the 
fall  can  to  the  object  of  her  curi- 
osity, who  drank  with  hurried  eager- 
ness, and  half-emptied  the  vesBel  at 
a  draught ;  then,  placing  it  upon  the 
bar,  he  gave  a  ^nall  coin  in  payment. 
But  whilst  the  woman  sought  for 
change,  one  of  the  guests  strode  across 
the  room,  took  up  the  can,  and  threw 
the  remaining  beer  in  the  young  man's 
face. 

^'  Accursed  gallows'-bird ! "  he  cried, 
'■^  how  dare  you  drink  in  our  company? 
AVhat  can  you  urge  thai  I  ^oold  not 
break  your  bones  here  upon  the  spot  ? 
Thank  heaven,  thoa  wretched  outcast, 
that  I  will  not  befool  my  hand  by 
contact  with  thy  vile  carcase !  ** 

The  unfortunate  being  to  whom 
this  cruel  and  outrageous  q^eech  was 
addressed,  was  the  only  son  of  the 
Antwerp  execationer:  his  name  was 
Gerard,  and  he  was  little  more  than 
twenty  years  old.  His  parentage  suf- 
ficiently explains  why  he  shmmed 
the  sight  of  men,  from  whom  hatred 
and  persecution  were  the  best  he  had 
to  expect  What  now  befell  him  al- 
ways took  place  when  a  headsmaa 
ventured  into  the  society  of  otbor 
burghers. 

Patiently  bowing  his  head,  the  un- 
happy Gerard  gazed  vacantly  at  the 
beer-stains  npon  his  garments,  withont 
daring  by  word  or  deed  to  resent  the 
bmta&ty  of  his  enemy,  who,  continu- 
ing to  overwhelm  him  with  abuse  fud 
maledictions,  at  last  directed  part  of 
his  indignation  against  the  hostess : 

"  You  will  draw  no  more  beer  for 
us,  woman  I**  he  said.  ^^ To-morrow 
night  I  and  my  friends  meet  at  Sebas- 
tian's. You  would  be  giving  us  our 
liquor  in  the  hangman's  canl" 

'^  See,  there  it  lies  1 "  exclaimed  the 
hostess,  terrified  for  the  loss  of  custom, 
and  dashing  upon  the  ground  the 
stone  pot,  which  broke  in  pieces.  ''Is 
it  fault  of  mine  if  the  hangman's  has* 
tard  sneaks  into  an  honest  house? 
Out  with  you  I "  cried  she  furious^  to 
Gerard ;  *^  out  of  my  doors,  dealer  in 
dead  men,  torturer  of  living  bodies  I 
Will'st  not  be  gone^baae  panderer  to 
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the  rack?  Away  to  thy  bed  beneath 
thescafibld!" 

The  youth,  who  had  borne  at  first 
with  silence  and  resignation  the  abuse 
heaped  upon  him,  was  roused  at  last 
by  these  coarse  invectives  to  a  sense  of 
what  manly  dignity  persecution  had 
left  him.  Instead  of  flying  from  the 
woman's  execrations,  he  raised  his 
head  and  answered  coldly  and  calmly. 

^^  Woman,  I  go  1  Although  a  hang- 
man's son,  I  would  show  more  com- 
passion to  my  fellow-creatures  than 
they  show  me.  My  father  tortures 
men,  because  the  law  and  man  com- 
pel him  ;  but  men  torture  tne  without 
necessity,  and  without  provocation. 
Remember  that  you  sin  against  Grod 
by  treating  me,  his  creature,  like  a 
dog." 

So  geaatle  and  touching  were  the 
tones  of  the  young  man's  voice,  that 
the  hostess  wondered,  and  could  not 
understand  how  one  so  sorely  ill- 
treated  could  speak  thus  mildly.  For 
a  moment  the  woman  got  the  better 
of  the  trader,  and,  with  something  like 
a  tear  glistening  in  her  eye,  she  took 
up  the  coin  Gerard  had  given  her,  and 
threw  it  over  to  him. 

"  There,"  she  said ;  "  I  want  not 
thy  money ;  take  it,  and  go  in  peace.*' 

The  man  who  had  thrown  the  beer 
in  Gerard's  face  i»cked  the  coin  from 
the  floor,  looked  at  it,  and  threw  it 
upon  a  table  with  a  gesture  of  disgust. 

''Seel"  he  cried,  ''there  is  blood 
upon  it — hnman  blood  1 " 

His  companions  crowded  round  the 
table,  and  started  back  in  horror,  as 
from  a  fresh  and  bleeding  corpse.  A 
murmur  of  loathing  and  aversion  as- 
sailed the  ears  of  Gerard,  who  well 
knew  the  ehaige  was  false,  for  he  had 
taken  the  piece  of  money  in  change 
that  very  evening,  firom  a  woman  who 
let  out  praying-chairs  in  the  church. 
The  injustice  of  his  foes  so  urritated 
him,  that  his  face  turned  white  with 
passion,  as  a  linen  cloth.  Pressing 
his  hat  more  firmly  upon  his  head,  he 
sprang  forward  to  the  table,  and  con- 
front^ his  enemies  with  the  fierce 
bold  brow  of  an  exasperated  lion. 

"  Scoundrels  I "  he  shouted,  "  what 
speak  you  of  blood  ?  See  yon  not  that 
the  metal  is  alloyed,  and  looks  red, 
like  all  other  cmns  of  the  kind?  But 
no,  you  are  blinded  by  hate«  and  know 
notjnatke.  Yon  say  1 1  g- 
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man^s  son.  *Tis  true, — God  so  willed 
it.  Bat  yet  are  ye  more  despicable 
than  I  am  ;  and  prond  am  I  to  re- 
semble neither  in  name  nor  deed  such 
base  and  heartless  men!^* 
The  words  were  scarcely  uttered  when 
from  all  sides  blows  and  kicks  rained 
npon  the  imprudent  speaker.  Man- 
fully did  he  defend  himself,  and 
brought  more  than  one  assailant  to 
the  ground ;  but  the  numbers  were 
too  great  for  his  strength.  Oaths  and 
abuse  resounded  through  the  apart- 
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ment,  tables  and  benches  were  upset, 
jugs  and  glasses  broken  ;  the  hostess 
screamed  for  help.  !But  the  strife  and 
tumult  were  brief ;  and  Gerard  shd- 
denly  found  himself  in  the  street, 
stunned  and  bruised  by  the  blows  he 
had  received.  Settling  his  cloak,  and 
smoothing  his  crashed  hat,  he  went 
his  way,  scai'ce  bestowing  another 
thought  upon  the  scuffle ;  for  things  far 
weightier,  far  more  painful  and  en- 
grossing, crowded  upon  his  excited 
mind. 


CHAP.  IL—THB  LOVBR8. 


Whilst  the  above  occurred  in  the 
beer-house,  a  fair  young  girl  waited 
Gerard's  coming,  her  heart  beating 
fast  from  apprehension  that  some  evil 
had  befallen  him.  To  the  headsman's 
son  she  was  the  angel  of  hope  and 
consolation  ;  she  alone  loved  him, — 
partly,  perhaps,  because  she  knew  that 
the  world  hated  and  despised  him. 
Her  love  had  braved  her  mother's 
censure,  her  neighbours'  reproaches, 
her  companions'  sneers.  Nay,  more 
than  this, — when  they  shouted  after 
her,  by  way  of  scoif,  the  office  of 
Gerard's  father,  or  called  her  the 
headsman's  bride,  and  the  like,  she 
rejoiced  and  was  glad ;  for  then  she 
felt  her  love  was  noble  and  pure,  and 
acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God.  For 
was  she  not,  in  loving  Gerard,  doing 
as  she  would  be  done  by,  comforting 
and  supporting  him  whom  all  men  op- 
pressed and  persecuted  ? 

This  poor  girl,  whose  name  was 
Lina,  lived  in  a  small  apartment  in 
the  Vlier  Street,  with  her  old  mother 
and  her  brother  Franz,  a  good-hearted, 
hard-handed  fellow,  who  worked  like 
a  slave  for  five  days  out  of  the  seven, 
spent  half  a  day  in  church,  and  a  day 
and  a  half  in  the  beer-house,  where 
he  drank  and  sang  to  his  heart's  con- 
tent, and  which  he  seldom  left  without 
a  black  eye.  During  the  five  days 
allotted  to  labour,  there  was  not  in 
Antwerp  a  more  clever  and  indefati- 
gable carpenter ;  and  punctually  each 
Saturday  night  he  brought  his  mother 
a  round  sum  from  his  eaniings,  where- 
fore the  old  woman  had  him  in  par- 
ticular aftection. 

On  the  night  of  Gerard's  ill-timed 
visit  to  the  tavoni,  Lina  sat  opposite 
to  her  mother  in  their  humble  chim- 


ney-comer, a  single  slender  candle 
burning  between  them, — their  fingers 
busily  engaged  in  lace -making.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  room  stood  a  join- 
er's bench,  at  which  Franz  was  hard 
at  work.  The  room  itself  was  clean 
and  neat,  and  strewn  with  white  sand ; 
a  crucifix  and  a  few  pictures  of  saints 
decorated  the  walls  ;  but  otherwise  it 
contained  little  beyond  the  most  neces- 
sary furniture,  for,  labour  as  they 
would,  its  inmates'  combined  efforts 
could  earn  but  a  scanty  pittance. 

Eight  o'clock  was  the  usual  hour 
of  Gerard's  visit,  and  hitherto  he 
had  never  come  later  without  warn- 
ing Lina  beforehand  of  the  probable 
delay;  but  now  it  was  ten,  and 
there  were  no  signs  of  his  appear- 
ance. The  maiden  knew  not  what  to 
think  of  this  iiTegularity,  and  was  so 
uneasy  and  absent  that  she  neither 
heard  nor  answered  a  question  put 
to  her  by  her  mother. 

"  Now  then,  child,"  cried  the  old 
woman,  "your  wits  are  surely  wool- 
gathering. What's  the  use  of  fretting? 
If  he  come  not  to-day,  ho  will  to- 
morrow. There  are  days  enough  in 
the  year." 

"  True,  mother ;  but  I  fear  some 
harm  has  happened  to  him,  that  he 
misses  coming.  People  are  so  ill- 
minded  towards  him  1 " 

"  Ay,  that  are  they;  but  then  he  is 
the  headsman's  son,  and  hatred  is 
the  portion  of  his  tribe.  Did  not  the 
mob  murder  Headsman  Hansken 
with  stones,  and  drown  Headsman 
Harmen,  hard  by  the  Kroonenburg 
tower?" 

"And  what  had  they  done,  mo- 
ther ?  " 

"  I'm  sure  I  can't  telL    Nothing,  I 


HtQve,    But  it  80  liapp<?u8» 
the  oKCcntioners  bang  many  intiocent 
'people." 

*'Sarely,  mother^  the  headsman 
mti3t  do  what  the  judge  bids  hiiii« 
Whj  not  drown  the  judge,  sooner 
than  his  servant  ?  " 

•  Ay,  ay,  Liiia,  but  it  has  always 
en   so*     Mind  the  proverb  —  *In 
'n  kennel  of  dogs,  the  smiiUest  gets 
fewest  bits  and  moat  bites/  '* 

^*Tbat  is  a  stupid  proverb,  mo- 
ther.'* 

And  the  two  women  gossiped  on, 
till  the  old  one  got  weary  of  watching, 
and  said  to  her  daughter — 

*'  Leave  off  work,  chUd^  and  let  as 
to  bed.    The  night  grows  late." 

The  young  girl  was  ilUpleased  with 
the  order,  for  she  had  not  jet  given 
flip  hopes  of  Gerard^s  coming  ;  but  she 
on  Id  think  of  no  pretext  to  keep 
hnr  mother  fi-om  her  bod.  After 
brief  reflection^ 

"  Mother,"  she  said,  **  wait  a  little 
longer;  three  more  flowers  and  my 
lace  is  done.** 

**  Make  haste  then,  dear  chfld,  or  I 
shall  sleep  on  my  chahr.'* 

*'I  am  not  yet  for  bed,''  cried 
Franz  from  his  bench,  "I  must 
finish  this  sewing- cushion  for  the 
landlady  at  Peerdeken ;  she  is  to 
fetch  it  early  to-morrow." 

**  Boy,   iMjy  !  *'    said    his   mother, 
Ulng  and  shaking  her  head,  *^  for 
k  certainty  you  drank  more  last  San- 
'day  at  Peerdeken  than  your  pocket 
could  pay  for,  and  now  you  are  work- 
out yonr  debt*     Well,   well  I — 
_00d-night;     and    forget    not   yoar 
^praTera  before  laying  yom*  heads  to 
rest." 

And  with  this  pious  injunction,  the 
woman  got  up  and  entered  a 
1  adjacent  closet,  serving  as 
jeeping  chamber  for  herself  and  her 
"aoghter.  She  could  have  been  but 
minutes  in  bed  when  Gerard 
eked  at  the  door,  and  Franz  let 
him  in. 
The  young  man^s  face  was  pale  and 
but  Lina  wonderecf  not  at 
us,  for  seldom  had  she  the  happiness 
king  her  lover's  brow  otherwise 
are-laden.  Slowly  approaching 
Gerard  took  her  hand  and  prtssed 
it  sadly  and  silently  to  his  breast, 
Tills  was  his  usual  greeting.  Of 
words  he  was  habitually  frugal,  but 
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rJufl  eyes  expressed  heartfelt  gratitude 
'  ;  love. 

l!"  cried  Lina,  "what  is 

wrong?  Your  hand  is  cold  as  ice  I 
Heavens  I  there  is  blood  upon  your 
throat ! " 

"  Tis  nothing,  Lina ;  I  knocked 
myself  in  the  dark,  Happy  for  me, 
were  mv  sufferings  only  of  the 
body ! " 

The  words  wcTe  followed  by  a  deep 
sigh,  and  by  a  look  of  profound  de- 
jection, that  6Lled  Lina  with  alarm. 
Gerard's  eyes  had  assumed  a  fixed 
hard  look,  in  which  she  read  the  an* 
uouncement  of  some  terriVle  novelty. 
With  the  tenderest  care  she  cleansed 
his  neck  from  the  blood,  which  flowed 
from  a  trifling  Tvound:  and  taking 
her  lover*9  hand,  clasped  it  in  both 
of  here,  with  a  glance  of  affectionate 
encouragement.  But  he  continued 
to  regard  her  with  the  same  un- 
varj'ing  gaze,  until  at  last,  unable 
longer  to  endure  the  suspense  and 
his  seeming  coldness^  she  sank  into  a 
chair. 

**Oh,  C^rard!'*  she  exclaimed, 
*Mook  not  thus,  if  you  would  not  kill 
me  with  yonr  glance  I  " 

The  young  man  cast  his  eyes  upon 
the  ground,  then  raised  them  again 
to  Lina's  face,  but  this  time  with  an 
expression  of  ineffable  sadness,  and 
took  a  seat  by  her  side. 

*^  Lina,"  he  said,  in  a  tone  betray- 
ing the  deepest  emotion,  "  give 
me  patient  hearing,  for  I  have 
much  to  say.  We  meet  for  the  laat 
time." 

And  without  attending  to  poor 
Lina's  increasing  agitation,  he  con- 
tinued— 

*'  When  children/*  he  said,  '*  we 
played  together,  mutually  attracted 
by  a  feeling  we  rnuld  not  understand, 
and  which  ha?  n  into  love. 

You  knew  not,  - '  , ,  what  it  is  to 

be  the  headsman's  firstborn.  Youknew 
not  that  he  who  hangs  aud  racks  and 
brands,  is  laden  with  more  ignurainy 
than  the  criminal  who  suflVrs  at  Im 
hands-  Later  you  learned  it,  but 
your  pure  8onl  refused  to  become  ac- 
complice of  man's  injustice,  and  you 
loved  me  the  more,  when  you  found 
how  much  I  needed  love  to  save  me 
from  despair,  And  truly,  wirhuut 
thee  my  sufferings  had  long  £>ince  l^ecu 
ended  in  the  grave ;  for  I  no  lougoc 


ail  faith  !B  JifiT  tiling-  wive  in  the  jns* 
lice  of  Goil^  ftiul  ilmt  He  reserved  me 
Drnpcft?iitkm  in  a  Irt'ttcr  world.    Men 
PpiTiccut*?  me  like  one  accursed  ;  the 
itioad  yon  have  just  now  wiped  wa» 
8l»ed   by   iheir   hatred.     But   I   care 
iSetle  for  puln  of  body  ;    blest  wttli 
\i)f  love,    my   Lin  a,  I  wo  old    bear 
tintoniplaiuini    the     worst    tortnrea 
tliey  wiiUl  indict.     The  pain,  tlie  mar- 
ftyrdoin  l^   here/^      He  paa^jetl,    and 
piv*;sed  h\s  hand  npon  his   temples, 
,**  Una,  we  have  ever  indiilgfed  a  fund 
Jdnrnii    tlirtt  some    niM'VTu^r  ri-ft  event 
me  from  tl  ulster- 

Li  ^^,     In  tli-       ^         rion  yoa 

bavr  sacrificed  yonrself,  and  i,  blinded 
by  love,  have  hoped  where  hope  there 
wBa  none.  Beloved  !  the  iHnsiou  has 
ed,  the  dream  is  past.  To-morrow  I 
ira  no  longi'r  the  headsman^s  son,  but 
Wie  head.^oinn  himself  J  My  father 
lies  upc»n  a  bed  of  s^ickness  whence  he 
can  never  rise.  To-morrow  there  is 
Kftn  execnlion,  and  hi:?  odions  duties 
ievoWe  on  me  I  But  thick  not,  Lina, 
111  at  I  %vill  biisely  chiira  the  pledges 
pven  in  hopes  of  a  brighter  fatm*o. 
Think  not  I  will  expose  yon  to  the 
Jifprftcn  of  being  pointed  at  as  the 
bead«m.in*s  mis^tre&s^the  headisman's 
¥ifL'  t  No,  LinEt,  I  como  to  release 
feu  from  nil  prom  fee;* ;  from  this 
noment  yon  are  free  ! " 

Wliilst  Gerard  spoke,  a  pradnal  bnt 
'isil>le  change  came  over  the  young 
jirPs  comitenance,  and  when  he 
bansed,  it  wore  an  expresFion  of  joy* 
ml  pride — a  pride  (hat  tlai?hed  out  of 
her  eyes,  and  smiled  in  the  dim [)!»?»  of 
'cheeks.  She  felt  that  exhilaration 
bf  the  heart,  the  conaeqneuce  and  re- 
rard  of  generous  and  noble  resolves. 
*'  I  understand  yonr  meaning,  Ge- 
tird,"  »he  said,  **and  conld  quarrel 
rith  you  for  thinking  m©  less  devoted 
timn  yoorself,  or  less  ready  with  a 
acrifire.  O  my  beloved !  thine  I  am, 
nd  thine  will  I  remain,  to-day,  to- 
non'ow,  and  for  ertt — here  or  on  the 
caffold.  Gerard,  the  path  of  duty  id 
llaiu  bcftrnj  me ;  as  thy  wife,  I  will 
►le  thee  for  the  cruelty  of  men, 
frlhe<l  over  thy  life  the  soothing 
'  of  lover 

Kever,  Lina,  never  1  What  I 
bou  the  doomster  9  wife !  A  double 
urse  would  be  upon  me,  did  I  con- 
put  to  8uth  profanation.  Dare  I 
rag  yoa  down  ioto  tlic  pit  of  igno- 


miny   &nd   ooDlexapt?      Never, 
never !" 

"  And  never,*'  said  the  mfiid^Ti^  hi 
accents    of    solemn     li'  "jq, 

**will   I   abandon    fhee  ^ 

annul  the  pledge  "  wc  aro 

m  u  t  u  a  1 1  y  bo  aii  d .    "^^  v  cr  t  Itoti 

goest,  thither  will  i  all  thy 

efforts  shall  not  det  m  thee. 

Our  lives  are  in^i. --»..-. i,v  uniteij. 
Think  you  I  wotild  der-<?rl  vou  on  your 
solitary  pathV  Frlfiid,  did  yon  but 
know  how  proud  and  happy  I  feel! 
With  humble  contidenc^  shall  I  ap- 
proach the  table  of  the  Lord,  for  my 
lieart  tells  me  tHe  good  and  just  God 
approves  and  blesses  my  resolve/* 

Gerard  gused  in  wondering  and 
rapturons  admiration  on  the  pure  aod 
beautiful  cotrntenance  of  hfs  raietroaB^ 
now  flushed  with  the  enthusiastn  at 
her  generous  love.  There  waa  aonuH 
thing  divine  in  the  ;i  '  ihat  tibia 

courted  shame  and  ■  i  for  tlfee 

sake  of  the  loved  uur.  mr  a  mo- 
ment his  brow  beamed  with  heartfelt 
joy,  and  a  sigh^  but  not  of  sorrow, 
escaped  his  lightened  breast. 

^*  Forgive  nie,  O  Lord,*'  be  ex- 
claimed, raiding-  bis  eye.s  to  heaven, 
"  forgive  me  that  I  murmnrcd  I  lo 
thy  great  mercy  ihott  haa  sent  aa 
angel  to  console  rae  t " 

Whilst  this  atTeeting  dlalogtie  l^olfc 
place,  Fraoa  had  con  tinned  liia  workf 
without  attending  to  the  discourse  of 
Gerard  and  his  sister.  Now,  how- 
ever, having  tinished  the  ciwhion,  h« 
pnt  by  bis  tooK  took  np  hia  Ump, 
and  approached  the  lovers* 

'^  Come,  Lina,^'  said  he,  **  I  asB 
dead  with  sleep,  and  in  ba^fte  fbr  feed. 
You  must  bid  Gerard  come  earlier 
to-morrow." 

Although  Gerard  had  z^trll  much  ta 
say  to  his  mistrws,  he  c<:»ntd  not  bnt 
take  the  hint  thaa  plainly  but  kindly 
given. 

"  Fi-aTi35,"  said  he,  gloomily,  to  his 
fiitnre  brother-in-law,  **  to-morrow  1 
mnst  strike  off  a  man's  head  upon  the 
scaffold." 

*'  Have  a  care,  then,  Gerard !  **  re- 
plied Fraaz  coolly:  '*•  if  yon  miss  yo«r 
Ptroke  they  will  stone  you.  as  thi^ 
did  Headpman  Hansiken,  Howevcri 
in  case  of  mishap,  there  is  ime  mait  al 
least  will  stand  by  you  to  the  limV^ 

The  young  headsman  looked  movm- 
fully  ai  Liua^  aad  approibobid  Iftn 
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door,  a  tear  tremblinj^  on  his  eyelid. 
But  Lina  threw  hei-sclf  passionately 
on  hifl  necli. 

'-'  To-morrow,"  shecricd,  "  I  will  be 
near  the  scaffold.     Observe  me  well." 
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And  she  listened,  with  clasped 
hands  and  tearful  cheeks,  to  her 
lover's  footsteps,  as  they  grow  fainter 
and  more  faint,  and  finally  died  away 
in  the  distance. 


CH.kPTBR  111. — FATHER  AND  SON. 


The  house  of  the  Antwerp  cxecn- 
tioner  stood  hard  by  the  fortifications, 
and  was  surrounded  by  a  high  stone 
wall,  over  whose  solid  portal  a  red 
flag,  denoting  the  occupation  of  the 
tenant,  was  displayed  during  the  day. 
The  grim  ensign  had  been  some  hoars 
removed  when  Grcrard  knocked  for 
admission. 

''Has  the  judge  been  here,  Jan?" 
inquired  the  young  man  of  the  yariet 
who  opened. 

"  Yes,  he  has  but  just  left.  Your 
father  desires  to  speak  to  you." 

Gerard  ascended  the  stairs,  and 
entered  the  room  where  his  sick 
father  lay  stretched  upon  his  bed. 

The  old  headsman  was  ashy  pale, 
and  worn  to  the  very  bone;  the 
ravages  of  a  terrible  malady  were 
legible  in  his  hollow  cheeks  and 
sunken  glassy  eyes.  Bnt,  although 
sick  and  weak  of  body,  his  mind  was 
still  active  and  vigorous  as  that  of 
one  in  health.  With  a  quick  glance 
he  noted  his  son^s  entrance;  but  he 
uttered  no  greeting.  Gerard  took  a 
chair  bvside  his  father's  pillow,  sought 
under  the  bed-clothes  for  his  thin  and 
feeble  hand,  and  pressed  it  anxiously 
and  affectionately. 

"  Father !"  he  cried  in  an  unsteady 
voice,  "  tell  me  my  doom  I  The 
judge  has  been  here!  Say,  must  I 
assume  the  headsman's  office  ?  " 

"My  son,"  replied  the  old  man, 
mournfully,  ''  I  have  done  my  utmost, 
but  in  vain.  The  judge  will  not 
hear  of  my  varlet's  doing  the  duty. 
Xeither  gold  nor  entreaties  softened 
him.  My  unhappy  son,  there  is  no 
alternative.  Headsman  you  must 
become ! " 

Although  Gerard  had  foreseen  his 
fate,  this  confirmation,  destroying  the 
last  ray  of  hope,  was  a  terrible 
shock.  A  cold  sweat  broke  out  upon 
his  forehead,  and  he  convulsively 
squeezed  his  father's  hand.  But  the 
emotion  was  of  brief  doration,  aad 


he  relapsed  into  his  habitnal  calm 
dejection. 

"  To-morrow !"  he  exclaimed,  after 
a  short  pause — "  Fatlier,  to-morrow 
destroys  my  last  hope  of  a  future 
happier  than  the  past.  To-morrow 
I  must  dip  my  bands  in  the  blood 
of  a  fellow-creature.  To-morrow 
is  the  first  day  of  a  life  of  agony. 
Thenceforward  I  am  a  hued  mur- 
derer!" 

"  My  son  I"  said  the  old  headsman 
anxiously  but  firmly,  "  what  must  be 
must,  and  against  destiny  'tis  vain  to 
strive.  It  were  sin  to  deceive  you. 
Be  prepared  for  a  joyless  and  weary 
existence.  Bnt  there  is  a  God  above, 
who  takes  account  of  human  suffer- 
ing, to  repay  it  in  His  own  good 
tune." 

Gerard  heard  but  the  bitter  portion 
of  his  father's  speech — the  conclud- 
ing words  of  comfort  escaped  his 
ear.  He  replied  as  if  he  had  heard 
nothing. 

"  I  can  conceive,"  ho  said,  "  my 
fellow-citizens'  hatred  of  me.  May 
I  not  be  called  upon,  any  day  and 
every  day,  to  strike  off  the  head  of 
one  of  them,  and  he  perhaps  innocent  ? 
They  think  the  headsman  takes  plea- 
sure in  bloodshed,  that  he  gloats  over 
his  victim ;  and  yet,  if  he  shrinks  at 
sight  of  the  sufferer's  naked  throat,  if 
his  trembling  hands  refnse  to  wield  the 
sword,  then,  indeed,  they  slay  him  with 
stones,  because  he  is  no  true  heads- 
man, but  suffers  himself  to  be  touched 
by  pity!" 

"  Often,  my  son,  has  this  inexpli- 
cable contradiction  struck  me." 

^^  Methinks,  father,  'tis  not  hard  to 
interpret.  In  every  society  of  men  a 
scapegoat  is  needed,  on  whom  to  pour 
out  the  superabundant  hate  and  malice 
of  the  human  heart,  to  serve  as  a 
ready  butt  for  the  bmtal,  a  safe  laugh-  ' 
ingstock  for  cowards:  But,  father  t— 
is  there  nO'  possible  outlet,  no  means 
of  escape,  nlkthonght  of   or  untried?  • 
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Is  my  fate  inevitable — must  I  steep 
myself  in  blood  ?" 

^'My  son!"  said  the  headsman, 
"there  is  no  remedy.  See  yonder 
book,  left  me  by  the  jndge.  It  is 
open  at  the  page  that  seals  thy 
doom." 

Gerard  read ;  then  dashed  the  book 
violently  to  the  ground. 

"  Accursed  be  the  unjost  law,"  he 
cried,  "that  sentenced  me,  whilst  yet 
in  my  mother's  womb,  to  a  life  of 
infamy  and  blood  I  Thrice  accursed, 
I  say,  be  the  law  and  its  makers  I 
What  I  whilst  I  lay  in  my  cradle, 
smiling  at  life  and  at  God's  glorious 
works,  in  happy  ignorance  of  the 
future,  men  had  already  doomed  me 
to  live  loathed  and  detested  of  all, 
like  the  venomous  reptile  against 
which  every  hand  is  lifted?  Oh, 
shame,  shame  I" 

"  Despair  carries  you  too  far,  Ge- 
rard," replied  his  father,  with  a  sigh. 
"I  appreciate  your  sufferings — too 
long  have  I  endured  the  like ;  but, 
remember  that  the  headsman's  is  a 
necessary  ofSce,  and  must  be  filled. 
God  has  allotted  it  to  thee,  and  sub- 
mission to  His  will  is  the  Christian's 
duty.  In  resignation  and  humility 
wilt  thou  find  peace." 

"  Peace  I — have  you  found  it,  my 
father?  Is  it  resignation  that  has 
laid  you  thus  prematurely  upon  the 
bed  of  sickness?  Were  they  from 
the  springs  of  peace  and  contentment, 
those  tears  that  during  twenty  long 
years  you  shed  upon  your  son's  head  ? 
You  have  had  courage  thus  long  to  bear 
it ;  but  I  feel  not  such  strength.  Oh, 
that  our  souls  might  depart  together, 
to  find  mercy  and  peace  before  the 
judgment-scat  of  the  Most  High  ! 
But  no ;  I  am  young  and  healthy,  and 
grief  does  not  kill, — at  least  not  as 
fast  as  I  would  have  it.  But,  praise 
be  to  heaven  I  the  man  who  fears  not 
death  is  ever  master  of  his  destiny  I " 
The  headsman  raised  himself  in  his 
bed,  and  drawing  his  son  towards 
him,  embraced  him  tenderly,  whilst  a 
Hood  of  bitter  tears  coursed  over  his 
cheeks,  worn  and  wrinkled  by  sorrow 
rather  than  by  years. 

"  O  Gerard  I"  he  said,  "  my  be- 
loved son,  can  you  cherish  thoughts 
of  suicide,  and  delight  in  the  sinful 
project?  What  I  would  you  precede 
me  to  the  tomb,  leaviug^me  to  drag 


out  in  solitude  my  few  remain- 
ing days  of  misery  ?  Is  this  kind,. 
Gerard  ?  —  is  it  generous,  unselfish  ? 
Think  of  Him  who  for  our  sakes  bore 
a  cross,  compared  to  which  thine  is  of 
feather's  weight.  Bear  it,  in  imitation 
of  Him,  patiently  and  humbly.  So 
shall  we  meet  hereafter  in  that  bright 
and  blessed  world  where  persecutors 
are  not,  and  where  the  weary  find 
rest!" 

These  touching  and  pious  words 
made  a  deep  impression  upon  Gerard. 
He  reproached  himself  for  his  egotism, 
and  his  whole  feelings  underwent  a 
sudden  and  total  change.  All  that  day 
and  evening  he  had  nursed  thonghts 
of  self-destruction,  which  he  looked 
upon  as  an  enviable  lot  compared  ta 
the  long  career  of  blood  prescribed  to 
him  by  the  cruel  laws  of  his  country* 
And  now,  out  of  love  to  his  dyine^ 
father,  he  must  abandon  the  idea,  and 
cling  to  an  existence  he  viewed  with 
deepest  loathing!  It  cost  a  severe 
effort,  but  generosity  and  filial  dnty 
finally  prevailed,  and  he  made  up  his 
mind  to  the  sacrifice. 

"  Father !"  he  exclaimed,  "  forgive 
my  senseless  words — heedlessly  and 
cruelly  spoken.  I  forget  not  my 
duty  to  you  ;  and,  since  such  is 
your  desire,  I  will  ascend  the  scaffold 
and  do  my  office  firmly,  horrible 
though  it  be.  Let  shame  and  scand^ 
fall  on  those  who  force  me  to  a  work  so 
repugnant  to  my  natnre.  Fear  not, 
my  father,  but  that  I  will  strike  the 
blow  with  a  veteran's  coolness,  and 
bathe  my  hands  in  my  brother's  blood, 
as  calmly  as  ever  butcher  in  that  of 
unresisting  lamb.  I  have  said  it; 
the  sin  is  not  mine,  but  theirs  who 
compel  me.  Weep  no  more,  father  1 
thy  son  will  become  headsman ;  ay, 
and  with  a  headsman's  heart  1" 

Those  who,  hearing  this  bold  speech, 
should  have  discerned  in  it  a  strong 
and  sudden  resolution,  to  be  after- 
wards borne  out  by  the  deeds  of  the 
speaker,  would  have  deceived  them- 
selves, even  as  Gerard  deceived 
both  himself  and  his  father.  It  was 
but  one  of  those  fleeting  flashes  of 
determination,  which  persons  waver- 
ing in  an  alternative  of  terrible  evils 
sometimes  exhibit.  The  resolution 
was  dissipated  with  the  sound  of  the 
words  it  dictated.  These,  however, 
answered  their  chief  purpose,  by  cany* 
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ing  joy  and  consolation  to  the  old 
man^s  heart. 

"  I  am  weary,  my  son,"  he  said, 
*'  yet  will  I  give  thee  brief  word  of 
advice,  the  fruit  of  long  experience. 
To-morrow,  when  you  mount  the 
scaffold,  look  not  at  the  mob;  the 
ocean  of  eyes  will  confuse  yon,  and  make 
you  falter.  Fancy  you  are  alone  with 
the  condemned  man,  and  deal  your 
blow  steadily  and  carefully.  If  the 
head  falls  not  at  the  first  stroke, 
a  thousand  voices  will  cry  haro  on  the 
bungling  headsman :  a  thousand  arms 
will  be  uplifted  against  him,  and  I  shall 
never  again  behold  thee  alive.  I  will 
pray  to  God  that  He  meixifuUy  streng- 
then thee  for  the  terrible  task.  Go,  my 
ison,  and  His  blessing  be  upon  thee." 

Whilst  the  old  man  thus  spoke, 
with  a  coolness  resulting  from  long 
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habit,  all  Gerard's  apprehensions  re- 
turned with  redoubled  violence,  and 
he  longed  to  throw  himself  on  his 
knees  before  his  father,  to  declare  his 
inability  to  carry  out  his  instructions, 
and  to  recall  his  promise  of  sup- 
porting the  burthen  of  existence. 
But  affection  for  his  sole  surviving 
parent,  and  fear  of  accelerating  the 
fatal  termination  of  his  malady,  stimu- 
lated him  to  self-restraint;  and,  after 
a  last  embrace,  and  a  murmured  *^  good- 
night," he  retired  to  his  chamber. 
There,  however,  he  neither  sought  his 
bed  nor  found  repose.  The  rays  of 
the  morning  sun  shone  upon  the  un- 
happy youth  sitting  in  the  same  place, 
almost  in  the  very  same  posture,  he 
had  taken  on  entering  his  room — as 
mute,  as  motionless,  and  nearly  as 
pale,  as  statue  of  whitest  marble. 


CHAP.  IV. — THE  EXECUTION. 


The  execution  of  Hendrik  the  Ma- 
riner was  fixed  for  six  in  the  evening. 
Long  before  the  appointed  hour, 
crowds  of  people,  eager  to  see  the 
horrible  spectacle,  thronged  through 
the  St  George's  Gate,  in  the  direction 
of  the  place  of  punishment.  Nothing 
was  more  seductive  to  the  populace 
of  that  day  than  the  sight  of  a  grisly 
head  roUing  upon  the  scaffold,  and 
reddening  the  boards  with  its  blood. 
The  Antwerp  burghera  were  not  ex- 
empt from  this  horrible  curiosity ;  and 
Headsman's  Acre,  as  the  field  was 
called  in  which  capital  punishments 
then  took  place,  was  crowded  with 
spectators  of  all  ages  and  classes,  in- 
cluding women,many  of  them  with  their 
children  in  their  arms,  urchins  of  ten- 
der age,  and  old  men  who,  already  on 
the  brink  of  the  grave,  tottered  from 
thehr  easy  chair  and  chimney  comer  to 
behold  a  fellow- creature  expiate,  by  a 
premature  death,  his  sin  against 
society.  Noisy  and  merry  was  the 
mob  collected  round  the  tall  black 
gallows  and  the  grim  rusty  wheel. 

In  the  crowd,  close  to  the  scaffold, 
^tood  Lina,  her  heart  beating  quickly 
imd  anxiously,  her  tears  restrained 
from  flowing  only  by  the  reflection 
that  she  was  ti^ere  to  give  Grerard 
courage,  and  that  weeping  was  the 
"worst  way  to  do  it.  Her  brother 
lYanz  stood  beside  her,  in  holiday 


suit,  his  broad- leafed  Spanish  hat  upon 
his  head,  and  his  brown  cloak  oyer 
his  shoulder,  according  to  the  fashion 
of  the  time.  Lina  had  represented 
to  him,  in  lively  colours,  the  frightful 
danger  incurred  bv  Gerard ;  and  he, 
with  his  usual  rough  good-heartedness, 
swore  to  break  the  neck  of  the  first 
man  who  threw  a  stone  at  the  new 
headsman. 

It  was  late,  and  the  shades  of  even- 
ing fell  upon  the  earth,  before  the  exe- 
cutioner's varlets  completed  the  ne- 
cessary arrangements  on  the  scaffold. 
At  the  moment  these  terminated,  a 
cart  pierced  the  throng  amidst  general 
stir  and  hum  of  curiosity.  The  crimi- 
nal, attired  in  a  black  linen  gown,  sat 
with  a  priest  in  the  hinder  part  of  the 
yehicle.  Gerard  was  on  the  foremost 
bench,  his  broad  bright  sword  m  his 
hand,  and  one  of  his  assistants  beside 
him.  None  could  divine,  from  his 
countenance,  what  passed  in  his  mind; 
his  features  were  fixed  and  rigid ;  his 
eyes,  bent  upon  the  ground,  avoided 
the  people's  gaze;  and  but  for  the 
Weapon  he  bore,  none  could  have  told 
which  of  the  two,  he  or  Hendrik, 
was  the  condemned  man.  Uncon- 
Bcious  of  his  own  moyements,  he 
ascended  the  scaffold,  so  confused  in 
spurit  that  he  saw  nothing,  not  e% 
Lina,  although  Franz  several  t 
made  signs  to  catch  his  at 
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And  now  the  varlete  would  have 
removed  the  prisoner  from  the  cart 
to  the  scaftbld ;  bnt  he  pretended  ho 
had  not  finished  his  confession,  which 
he  wished  now,  for  the  lirst  time,  to 
make  full  and  complete,  seeing  all 
chance  of  pardon  gone.  Perhaps  he 
nourished  a  yngne  hope  of  escape  in 
the  darkness;  for  heavy  clouds  drifted 
across  the  sky,  and  night  approached 
60  rapidly  that  already  those  upon  the 
outskirts  of  the  crowd  could  scarcely 
distinguish  what  passed  upon  the 
scaffold.  So  that  the  people,  fearing 
the  increasing  darkness  would  deprive 
them  altogether  of  the  show  they 
coveted,  began  to  clamour  loudly  for 
the  execution  of  the  sentence.  The 
culprit,  still  resisting,  and  claiming  de- 
lay, was  brought  upon  the  scaffold  by 
force,  and  made  to  kneel  down.  The 
headsman's  assistant  bared  the  con- 
demned wretch's  neck,  and  pointed  to 
it  with  a  significant  look,  as  if  to  say, 
"  Master,  fctrike." 

At  sight  of  the  naked  flesh  into 
which  be  was  to  cut,  Gerard  staited 
as  from  a  heavj'  sleep,  and  his  limbs 
trembled  till  the  scaftbld  shook  under 
him,  and  the  broad-bladed  sword  fell 
from  his  hand.  The  varlet  picked  up 
the  weapon  and  gave  it  back  to  his 
master,  who  clulclicd  it  convulsively, 
whilst  the  red  rod  of  the  superintend- 
ing official  gave  the  signal  to  strike.  Bnt 
Gerard  neither  saw  the  rod  nor  heard 
the  voice  of  its  bearer.  Already  a 
murmur  arose  amongst  the  crowd. 
"  Quick,  master !  quick ! "  said  the 
varlet,  whose  ear  caught  the  ill-omen- 
ed sound. 

Summoniug  all  the  strength  and 
courage  his  recent  sufferings  had  left 
liim,  Gerard  raised  the  sword,  with 
the  fixed  determination  to  strike  a  bold 
and  steady  blow,  when  at  that  mo- 
ment the  victim  turned  his  head,  and 
at  sight  of  the  impending  steel,  uttered 
a  lamentable  yell.  No  more  was 
wanting  to  upset  Gerard's  resolution 
and  presence  of  mind.  They  left  him 
on  the  instant:  his  arms  lost  their 
strength,  and  he  let  the  sword  fall  oh 
Hendrik's  shoulder,  but  so  feebly  that 
it  did  not  even  wound  him. 

At  the  chill  tonch  of  the  blade,  fbe 
criminars  whole  frame  qnivered  with 
agony ;  bnt  the  next  instant,  feeling 
himself  unhurt,  and  perceiving  the 
advantage  to  be  derived  from  his  exe- 
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cutioner's  irresolution,  be  sprang  to 
his  feet,  and  stretching  out  his  fettered 
arms  to  the  people,  implored  help 
and  pity,  for  that  he  was  wilfully 
tortured. 

At  this  appeal  the  fury  of  the  mob 
burst  forth  with  uncontrollable  vehe- 
mence. 

"  Strike  him  dead ! "  was  tl>e  uni- 
versal cr}^ ;  "  strike  the  torturer 
dead!" 

And  stones  flew  about  Gerard's 
head,  but  in  no  great  number,  since, 
fortunately  for  him,  they  were  not 
plentiful  on  the  field.  The  unhappy 
youth  stood  for  a  moment  stunned  by 
the  uproar ;  then,  folding  his  arms,  he 
Btejiped  forward  to  the  edge  of  the 
scaffold  with  the  air  of  one  for  whom 
death  has  no  terrors. 

"  Wolves!"  he  exclaimed; — 
"  wolves  in  the  garb  of  men  I  ye 
came  for  blood— take  mine,  and  slake 
your  fiendish  thirst!" 

This  rash  defiance  excited  to  mad- 
ness the  fury  of  the  rabble.  Women, 
children,  and  men  of  the  better  classes, 
Jded  in  all  haste  from  the  field,  leaving 
it  occupied  by  the  very  dregs  and 
refuse  of  Antwerp,  who  pressed  fierce- 
ly forward  to  the  scaffold,  making 
violent  cfl'orts  to  seisse  the  headsman, 
in  spite  of  the  resistance  of  the  police 
and  officials.  The  uproar  and  confu- 
sion were  tremendous.  Around  (Jerard 
a  number  of  ofticers  of  justice  assem- 
bled— less,  however,  for  his  protection, 
than  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the 
culprit,  who  made  furious  efforts  to 
get  rid  of  his  manacles,  and  con  tinned 
to  appeal  to  the  people  and  shout  for 
assistance.  At  this  moment  of  confn- 
flion,  when  scarcely  anyone  knew  what 
his  neighbour  did,  a  man  ascended  the 
scaffold,  and  approached  the  -execu- 
tioner.    It  was  Franz. 

*'  Gerard,"  he  said,  "  Lina  con- 
jures you,  in  God^s  name,  and  by  your 
love  for  her,  to  speak  to  her  for  one 
moment.  She  is  below;  follow  me  I" 
And  he  leaped  from  the  scaffold,  ob 
the  side  where  the  mob  was  thinnest. 
Gerard  obeyed  the  charm  of  Lina's 
name.  How  gladly,  ho  thought, 
would  he  bid  his  beloved  one  more 
farewell  before  encountering  the  deatb 
be  deemed  inevitable.  In  anotber 
Becond  he  stood  by  ber  side.  At  the 
Bame  instant  Franz,  stripping  off  his 
doak,  muffied  Gerard  in  its   folds^ 
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continued  to  (»hont  with  all  his  uiiglilf 
%xu\  to  affect  the  auist  viole&l  ittdig* 

'*  Strike  him  dciid!"  Iw  cried  ; 
**  8trlk€  him  dead  !  Down  with  tbi? 
Imm  torturer !     Thn)W  hid  carcaw  (O 
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the  altcii  I  tlieuj.  «nd  under 

xovpr  of  liio  darkDesAf  l-i  '  led 

ill  p't  ting  ber  lover  away  1 1  j>*h1, 

for  FraQ£\H  doak  and  hat  coiiifilirtcly 
conoealed  the  hejwl*.maii'«  weil-kuoR-n 
cosltiine.  But  before  tUey  ntucbed  the 
thicket^  the  mob  got  po-a^rjt-iiuii  ul'lbe 
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the  exeeutiouer.     Ou  fii.  i  his 

latter  persouupei  tbe  cauHe  ui  UiO 
IV hole  luni^uU,  \\mI  di8«|ipiii«d«a«ttli, 
one  ol  tln^  lowest  of  the  penplc,  who 
liad  peeti  Fran^  throw  hLs  chiuk  over 
Oenml  -  sfmnidt^rp,  and  wliu  bad 
war  I  Jin»«'tiii»  takcu  by  Liua 

and  _   ised  ccHopj^uion,  ga(^«od 

that  the  tiij^itive  was  uo  other  tlmii 
the  heudsiiuiii  hiiuaelf,  and  iuime- 
diatelv  started  in  pursuit.  Before  he 
eoiild  overtHke  Itiein,  Liua  and  (lerard 
diisapfH^ared  atuonj^^ht  the  trees.  Ilia 
snjspiv'ions  coviHrnuMl  by  this  myste- 
rious condur.t,  theruffiiin,  blaspheming' 
ivitli  exultatujn  and  fury^  rushtd  upon 
the  kiveri* ;  and,  tearing  oil'  (.iei  ai"d*8 
clouk,  iM'hrhl  the  hcadnniAn's  livery, 
TliereufKjn,  without  word  or  quesiion, 
be  lifted  a  h^avy  cudgel,  and  struck 
the  poor  felluw  violently  upon  the 
head.    Gerard  fell  seuBeleaa  to   tho 
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Franz  entered  the  copse,  and,  seeing 

4!rerard  motionleas  on  the  ground  and 

]iui«iat4;r  airia^ittif  with  a  Mtrauj^cr, 

JinmedialeJj  giieaeo<l  wiiat  had  occur^ 

red      A  cry  of  mg^c  bnrst  from   his 

lips,   and  lK?fore    Liiia    remarked    his 
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tia4'  (»f  hex  antap>iiijNt^   who 
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"Liua  J''  cried  Frnnz,  reusing  the 
fallen  man  and  dru^cioij  him  iu  the 
dirt^ction  of  the  scadbld,  ^'  hide  Gerard 
in  the  bashes;  if  bo  atdl  Uvea,  hf  ia 
rei^cufd  fi^ra  all  ho  mo*t  drcod«. 
Quick  1     I  will  retom," 

With  tlie.se  words  he  hurried  from 
the  cops^r  '  '  \  ■!  his  prit^oner  after 
him   so    I  liHt   ihe    prostrate 

•Mil,  tii^  i<  ^-  sii  i  ranz'8  iron  gra^p, 
hie  head  trailing  in  the  ditst,  and 
striking  violently  again^^t  each  stock 
atid  etone^   C4>uid  make  no  cdVctual 

reHlAfiirue.       Am    hdini    n^    FflUIZ    W«3 

will  It,  beahouted, 

moi  I 

''  The  headsman  t  here  I  have  him 
—tho  headsman  T' 

"  Death  to  the  yillain  !'*  w  as  re- 
echoed ou  all  i!iide.<i ;  and  from  all  four 
corners  of  the  field  the  mob,  who  bad 
diJEipersed  to  seek  the  object  of  ibelr 
hate,  rushed  towardt^  Fra(iE«  When 
Liua*s  brother  saw  himself  the  cenifo 
of  a  dt^iiHe  eiYiwd,  howling  and  frantle. 
for  blood,  he  hurled  nnum^^t  tftem  th«s 
man  whom  he  dragged  by  the  feet, 
with  the  wordj* — 

"  There  is  the  headsnian  I*^ 

**  l>eath  to  him  I"  hoarsely  re] 
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a  hundred  voices,  and  as  many  blows 
descended  upon  the  shrieking  wretch, 
whose  expostulations  and  prayers  for 
mercy  were  unheard  in  the  mighty 
tumult,  and  ^vhom  the  mob,  blinded 
by  fury,  easily  mistook  in  the  dark- 
ness for  the  delinquent  executioner. 
His  cries  we^e  soon  silenced  by  the 
cruel  treatment  he  received ;  in  a  few 
minutes  he  was  dead,  his  clothes  were 
torn  from  his  body,  and  his  face  was 
disfigured  and  mutilated  so  as  to  be 
wholly  unrecognisable. 

Leaving  the  mob  to  their  bloody 
work,  Franz  returned  to  his  sister, 
and  found  her  weeping  and  praying 
beside  the  body  of  her  lover,  whom 
fllie  believed  dead.  On  examination, 
however,  he  found  Gerard*s  pulse  still 
beating.  The  violent  blow  he  had  re- 
ceived had  stunned  but  not  slain  him. 
Fresh  water  thrown  upon  his  face 
and  chest  restored  him  to  conscious- 
ness, and  to  the  caresses  of  his  dear 
Lina,  speechless  and  almost  beside 
herself  with  joy  at  his  recovery. 
When  his  strength  returned,  the  trio 
crept  stealthily  from  the  copse,  and 
safely  reached  the  town,  where  Gerard 
concealed  himself  during  the  evening 
in  the  house  of  his  mistress.  When 
midnight  came,  nnd  the  streets  of 
Antwerp  were  deserted,  he  betook 
himself,  accompanied  by  Franz,  to  his 
own  dwelling,  and  made  his  unex- 
pected appearance  in  his  father^s 
chamber. 

The  old  headsman,  who  lay  broad 
awake  upon  his  bed  of  sickness,  weep- 
ing bitterly,  and  deploring  the  death 
of  his  unhappy  son,  deemed  himself 
the  sport  of  a  deceitful  vision  when  he 
saw  the  dead  man  approach  his  couch. 
But  when  convinced,  by  Gerard's 
Toice  and  affectionate  embrace,  that 
he  indeed  beheld  his  child  in  solid  flesh 
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and  bone,  his  joy  knew  no  bounds, 
and  for  a  moment  inspired  the  young 
man  with  fears  of  his  immediate  dis- 
solution. 

"  My  son,  my  son  I"  he  cried,  "  you 
know  not  half  your  good  fortune.  Not 
only  have  you  miraculously  cscap^ 
a  cruel  death,  but  you  are  also  de- 
livered from  the  horrible  employment 
which  has  been  mine,  and  was  to  be 
yours.  The  accursed  obligation  that 
weighed  upon  our  race  ceases  with 
life,  and  you,  my  son,  are  deadT 

*''•  And  pure  from  the  stain  of  blood !" 
joyfully  exclaimed  Gerard. 

"  Begone,"  continued  the  old  man, 
"  and  dwell  far  from  thine  unjust 
brethren.  Quit  Antwerp,  marry  thy 
good  Lina,  be  faithful  and  kind  to 
her,  and  heaven  bless  thee  in  thy 
posterity  I  Thy  sons  will  not  be  bom 
to  wield  the  axe,  nor  wilt  thou  weep 
over  them,  as  I  have  wept  over  thee. 
The  savings  of  thine  ancestors  and 
mine  insure  thee  for  ever  from  poverty ; 
make  good  use  of  them  and  be  happy !" 

His  voice  grew  weak  with  emotion, 
and  died  away  in  inarticulate  benedic- 
tions. Gerard  hung  upon  his  father's 
neck,  and  stammered  forth  his  thanks. 
The  events  of  the  day  appeared  to  him 
like  a  dream.  He  could  not  realise 
the  sudden  transition  from  the  depths 
of  despair  to  the  utmost  height  of 
happiness. 

For  many  years  after  these  incidents 
there  lived  at  Brussels,  under  an  as- 
sumed name,  the  son  of  the  Antweip 
headsman,  and  his  beautiful  wife  Lina. 
The  old  man's  blessing  was  heard,  and 
when  Gerard's  turn  came  to  quit  a 
world  of  cares  for  a  brighter  and  better 
abode,  brave  sons  and  fair  daughters 
wept  around  the  dying  bed  of  Hie 
Doomster's  Firstbobn. 
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A  FEW  WORDS  ABOUT  NOVELS — ^A  DIALOGUE,  IN  A  LETTER  TO  EUSEBIUS. 


Dear  Eusebius,— Whether  it  be 
a  fable  or  not  that  the  Lydians 
invented  chess,  to  relieve  themselves 
from  pain  and  trouble,  and  were  con- 
tent to  eat  one  day  and  play  an- 
other, unquestionably  amusement  is 
a  most  salutary  medicine  to  heal  the 
*^  mind  diseased,^*  and  even  to  mitigate 
hunger  itself. 

The  utilitarian  ant  would  not  have 
had  the  best  of  the  argument  with  the 
grasshopper, — '*  dance  now," — if  the 
latter  had  not  insisted  on  dancing  too 
long — a  whole  summer.  Even  hunger 
would  do  its  dire  work  in  double- 
quick  time,  if  left  to  fret  incessantly 
on  the  mind  as  well  as  the  fast  failing 
substance.  Avert  the  thought  of  it, 
and  half  a  loaf  will  keep  alive  longer 
than  a  whole  one,  eaten  together  with 
<iankcring  care.  "  Post  equitem  sedet 
atra  Cura,"  said  the  most  amiable  of 
satirists ;  but  Care,  the  real  "  gentle- 
man in  black,"  won^t  always  be  con- 
tented to  sit  behind,  but  is  apt  to  as- 
sume an  opposite  seat  at  the  table,  and, 
grinning  horribly,  to  take  away  your 
appetite  "  quite  and  entirely."  You 
may  try,  Eusebius,  to  run  away  from 
him,  and  bribe  the  stoker  to  seventy 
or  eighty  miles  an  hour,  but  Care  will 
telegraph  you,  and  thus  electrify  you 
on  your  arrival,  when  you  thought  him 
a  hundred  miles  or  so  off.  I  have  as- 
certained a  fact,  Eusebius,  that  Care 
is  not  out  of  one,  but  in  one,  and  has  a 
lodging  somewhere  in  the  stomach, 
where  he  sets  up  a  diabolical  labora- 
tory, and  sends  his  vile  fumes  up,  up — 
and  so  all  over  the  brain  \  and  from  that 
conjui-ation  what  blue  devils  do  not 
arise,  as  he  smokes  at  leisure  his  infer- 
nal cigar  below  I  Charge  me  not, 
Eusebius,  with  being  poetical — this  is 
soberprose  to  the  indescribable  reality. 
Your  friend  has  been  hypochondriacal. 
It  is  a  shameful  truth  ;  but  confession 
is  the  demon's  triumph,  and  so  the 
sufferer  is  punished — mocked,  scoffed 
at,  unpitied,  anduncured.  The  Lady 
Dorothea  Dosewell  had  proposed  a 
seventy-fifth  remedy.  My  lady,  I  am 
in  despair:  I  have  not  as  yet  com- 
pleted the  flfty-sixth  prescription ; 
the  fifty-ff fth  has  left  me  worse.  The 
Curate,  who  happened  to  be  present, 


laughed  at  me,  as  all  do,  and  said, 
*'  No  wonder — you  arc  like  the  man 
who  complained  of  inveterate  deaf- 
ness, had  applied  every  recipe,  and 
was  cured  by  the  most  simple  one — a 
cork-screw.  Do  set  aside  all  your 
nostrums,  and  spend  a  week  or  two 
at  the  curacy,  and  I'll  take  care  to 
pack  in  half-a-dozen  novels,  and  you 
will  soon  forget  your  own  in  other 
folks'  woes." 

"Iwillgo,"I  replied;  "  but  I  protest 
against  any  woes  whatsoever.  When 
young  as  you,  Mr  Curate,  I  could  bear 
them,  and  sit  out  a  tragedy  stoically ; 
but  shaken  nerves  and  increasing 
years  won't  bear  the  tragic  phantas- 
magoria now.  Sentimental  comedy 
is  too  much,  and  I  positively,  with 
shame,  cry  over  a  child's  book." 

"  I  fear,"  quoth  the  Curate,  "  it  is 
a  sure  sign  your  heart  is  hardening. 
The  sympathy  that  should  soften  it 
is  too  easily  and  too  quickly  drawn  off 
by  the  fancy  to  waste,  and  leaves  the 
interior  dry.  Come  to  us,  and  alter- 
nate your  feelings  between  fancy  and 
active  realities;  between  reading  ima- 
ginary histories  and  entering  practi- 
cally and  interestingly  into  the  true 
histories  of  the  many  homes  I  must 
visit,  and  you  will  soon  be  fresh  in 
spirit  and  sound  again." 

Let  me,  Eusebius,  use  the  dialogue 
form,  as  in  some  former  letters :  suf- 
fice it  only  to  tell  you  previously,  that 
I  took  the  Curate's  advice  and  invi- 
tation, and  for  a  time  did  my  best  to 
throw  off  every  ailment,  and  refresh 
myself  by  country-au-  exercise,  in  the 
society  of  the  happy  Curate  and  his 

wife,  at  the  vicarage  of ,  which 

you  know  well  by  description.  And 
here  we  read  novels.  Even  at  the 
Curate's  house  did  we  read  novels — 
those  ^^  Satan's  books,"  as  a  large 
body  of  Puritans  call  them,  whilst 
they  read  them  privately ;  or,  if  seen, 
ostensibly  that  they  may  point  out  the 
wickedness  in  them,  and  thos  forbid 
the  use  of  them ;  as  an  elder  of  the 
demure  sect  excused  himself  when* 
detected  at  a  theatre,  that  he  ^^  came 
to  see  if  any  of  their  young  folk  were 
there."  How  often  people  do  what  is 
right,  and  defend  it  as  if  it  was  a 


ong,  and  apologise  for  what  gives 
hem  nu  shaniel  Thus  the  Curate 
omiiieiiced  tbo  ikfeQce  of  novel - 
ruling : — 

Crii.\TE. — What  15  the  mcfluin^  of 
he  absurd  cry  agnLnst  works  of  tic- 
tiori  ?   If  it  be  trtie  tUat  **  tbe  iiroper 
Itody  of  raaultmd  h  man/'  is  it  not 
rise  to  foresee,  as  it  were,  life  under 
_  Ql  its  possible  cuutiiigeucies  ?  Are  wo 
"not  orriifd  for  coming  eveuta  by  know- 
ing something  of  their  nuium  before- 
liaudV    U'ho    Jearnfl  only    fix>m   Uie 
V'orid  amid  wUicii  be  wiilks,   leftms 
'from  ii  master  that  conceals  too  much  ; 
and  the  greiiter  portion  of  the  Je.^on, 
after  all,  must  come  out  of  the  lenmer's 
own  miud^  and  it  is  a  weury  wiiile  *>e- 
ibre  he  Uha  learnt  by  cxjierienoe  the 
eqii^ite  Bhrewdocss     Life  is  too  short 
» ieanj  by  a  process  ao  ^low,  ibiU  tiie 
pupii  brgius  to  decay  before  he  iias 
earnt  one  truth.  The  preparatory  edu- 
cation ig  not  anibs.     The  early  tears 
bjit  tales  of  Miction  bid  to  flow  acald 
aot  like  the  bitter  ones  of  raal  s4»rrow ; 
fcnd   tlipy,  m  it  were  by  a  charm  of 
'  )i  ^itf  prepare  the  cheek  for  tbe 

,  that  they  bum  not  and 
|yni>u     too  d*3»?ply.     I  cjinnot  cod- 
pi  ve  how  people  came  to  take  it  into 
heir   beads   tiiat    plan's    and   novels 
Ire  wiL'ked  thiu^  uecit^^sariiy.     Your 
"L-ady    I'rudenoe    will    taky     inHiiite 
pains  that  lier  yonoj?  people  nlijiU   not 
^contaminate  even  their  finfrei^*  with 
the  half- binding — and  perhaps  fail  too 
^- — and  for  hotie.st  bimpUcity  induce  a 
practice  of  duplicity,  for   tiction   will 
read.     It  is    the  prop<*r   fuod    to 
natural  cuaiuaity — an  iastinct  given 
\  to  k^aru  ;  and  I  dare  to  Bay  that 
era  wei'e    invent^M    by    Cadmus 
Jf  for  tliat  literature, 
Ai^uiuuti. — Say  nothing  of  Ctd- 
litia,  or  I  he  serpent'^  teeth    will  be 
pwa  against  yuur  ai-gnmeiit.  Their 
Dg  was  not  unlike  the  setting  np 
^  asid  ycmr  literary  men  are  as 

batants  as  ever  sprang  frum 

rAngon'str^''*  "•  *  *  ■'*"  M  strong 
la  propru»"ify  i  U  other. 

Cljiat*;.— 1-  ,  -..  . Hi  works 

I  of  fiction  we  have  had  the  conflict  of 
tborn*     They  write  now  as  fnuch 
gaiust  «^ach  other  as  formerly.  Field- 
ug    pro|io9od    to    him^lf   to     write 
Mown  lCichard>on  ;    and  religious  no* 
[Teliats  of  our  day5   take    the    tidd 
ftt  roaJ  or  imagiiiary  oppomm^, 


Richardson,  able  m  he  was,  verjr 
cunningly  get  about  hisi  work — lits 
duru*a,  ^y  an  Jia^unied  gravity^ 
and  well -man  aged  atfectiuion  nf  mo- 
rality, he  cimlnied  to  render  popular 
among  prudes  a  most  indecent  work. 
The  biK>k  wh8  actually  put  uiiu  tbo 
bands  \j(  yomig  (>e««ple  a»  an  antidoto 
to  novels  iu  general.  I'hia  appeared 
to  Fielding  abominublci  b}|Mi>criay, 
eorrnpting  nnder  disgaiae.  And  to 
this  honest  indignaiioa  are  we  tndebt^ 
C(l  to  him  for  \m  Joseph  tioe 

antidote    to    the    very  bto 

morality,  and  uju^ueetioTiuftio  moral, 
of  the  V  lit  lie  rewarded  Fmmtia. 

A<QCiurs — I  was  told  the  otUar 
day  by  a  lady^  that  there  are  few  kit- 
chens iu  which  J^ttmeia  h  not  to  be 
Ibund.  Site  detected  her  own  tnaiid 
reading  tt^  and  was  obliged  to  part 
with  her,  for  setting  her  cap  at  her 
aon^  a  youth  juat  entef^  at  Collega. 
The  girl  def coded  faer  ootid  act  aa  & 
lttud;il>le  and  virtaons  aoibicioD,  whldi 
the  good  author  encouraged, — w-aa  not 
the  title  Virloe  Rewarded  ?  So  mndi 
for  P<jwc/ff,  Yon  will  not,  howeirer, 
surely  defend  the  novel -writiiig  ay»- 
tein  of  nearly  half  a  century  ago — ^ihe 
sickly  &eutimei>talitie»  of  the  Ail  ^fiar 
Lfrt'c  i^chool— that  restless  firngeny  not 
allowed  to  rest  on  circnlating  library 
shelves  tiJi  tiieir  n'st  was  final — wlioae. 
teudeoey  was  to  make  young  peisontt^ 
ot  either  wx  aotbing  but  foote. 

Curate. — Aud  whose  authors  had 
the  HooIa  mark  set  upon  thefn,  not  aa- 
happily,  by  Jeaner<^  in  hia  Tomn 
J£dogucs: — 

**  TbricehJirpy  MaHiocB^  wlco  wUli  tiillo  nklQ 
In  two  iihofl  weelu  iwi  two  dbnfi  vohuiMM  tlU  t 
WhoialtBMfnM  ralM,  of  ChrWttaii  wmn  fnvi*tnr* 
And  pliin(9  her  dMp  In  Ittvtt  and  ItlWr'WrilJiif, 
Feriila  iur  tMsU  wua  loAlrim  pttrvnii'  omb, 
EipoK  lier  vArtue  to  ft  iovar'A  mwrc*. 
Qiv9  herlAiao  fri«ada«n<i  perjured  xwnii»  by  Aomm^ 
With  ftlJ  tiM  eiiiMKks  of  Aaiiu  iut«l  u^iuftlu* ; 
liUke  pnroDte  iliwnit  ber,  nnd  hir  |.»*pf  •com  Jitr, 
and  tonie  ntixhap  vprinir  ijpmt  •rety  curwf  ; 
Maktt  hcT  lamc^il  l«tr  fa!\m  ^Mli  «ha  aftil  ^rtn. 
At>d  KU  «oni«  de&r  MlH  ^v  vva«»« 

WhtliliiowiNllii«ia«Hl  )  >lvt««M£ 

Tat.liavinflirD«giii4i«rlhi  ..^  . .  ndjcain^.. 

\V  iU  lUAkc  hiir  tnlcc  Oic  -quijnr .  jukI  fcii%^  til*  aamim  ;. 
hUtr  •cflJu  Ui«  £ViieiHW»lt«  or  furd*  m  rlvfir. 


Ai|ciLfi7S. — And  waft  it  not  whim- 
sical enough  tliat,  in  the  pn-^nrnptiofi 
«C  cbeir  vani^^  npalaitiHi  tbc  i'liriua 
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school,  whobad  ever  declaimed  agaiust 
novels  and  dramas,  to  counteract  tlic 
mischievous  tendency  of  these  silly 
love-tales,  and  wrote  themselves  much 
sillier,  and  quite  as  mischievous? 

C'l'KATE. — Are  you  then  audacious 
enoujj:h  to  pass  censure  upon  Calebs^ 
and  suchlike  ? 

AQi'iLrus. — "  Great  is  Diana  of 
Eplitsus !"  I  abominate  every  thing 
Hannah  More  wrote — vain,  clever, 
idolised,  spoiled  woman  as  she  was — 
her  style  all  riddle-ma- ree.  Kead  her 
lauded  What  is  J^ayer  f  and  you  are 
reading  a  conundrum.  An  aAected 
Woman,  she  wrote  affectedly,  with  a 
kind  of  unwomanly'  dishonesty.  There 
was  good  natural  stuff  in  her  too,  but 
it  was  sadly  spoilt  in  the  making  up. 

Curate. — Yon  will  shock  tbegood, 
or  rather  the  goody  folk,  who  will  in- 
sist upon  the  religious  and  moral  pur- 
pose of  ail  her  works. 

AgniLius. — They  may  insist,  for 
they  are  an  obstinate  race.  What 
mural,  or  what  religion,  is  inculcated 
in  this — ''  A  brute  of  a  husband*' — 
selfish,  a  tyrant,  a  gourmandiser — ill- 
treats  an  amiable  wife.  He  scorns 
patient  virtue,  and  is  an  infidel.  Ha 
must  be  converted — tliat  is  the  reli- 
gions object.  He  must  be  metamor- 
)»hosed,  not  after  Ovid's  fashion — 
tlKTe  is  the  moral  object.  How  is  it 
done,  do  you  remember?  If  not, 
you  will  never  guess.  By  what 
latent  virtue  is  he  to  be  reclaimed  ? 
Virtue,  indeed  !  would  the  indignant 
Puritan  proclaim — what  virtue  is  in 
poor  human  rags?  He  shall  be  re- 
claimed through  his  vice!  Indeed,  Ma- 
dam Puritan,  that  is  a  novelty.  Be, 
however,  it  is.  The  man  is  a  glutton. 
On  his  con  version -day  he  is  gifted 
with  an  extraordinary  appetite  and 
discriminating  taste.  It  is  a  pie — 
yes,  a  pie,,  that  converts  him  to  piety. 

Curate.— Oh,  oh,  oh  I  30U  are 
mocking  surely.    A  pie  ! 

AQriuus. — Yes,  a  pic.  It  is  re- 
markably good — quite  delicious.  It 
puts  the  birute  in  good  huniomr  with 
himself  and  every  body,  and  he  gnrats 
applanse^  and  promises  his  favow  to 
the  cook.  At  this  stage— this  ind- 
pieiit  stagcof  his  eonvcrtiion — a  pathe- 
tic butler  -boists  into  tears,  and  afiec- 
tionately  sobs  out  tiiie  beanttfnl  truth. 
The  cook  for  tin  occasion  was  bis 
mistress— tfae  ilUtreatcii  wife.     Ue 
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becomes  a  perfect  Christian  on  tho 
instant ;  and  with  the  conversion  comes 
the  moral  metamorphosis,  and  tho 
'^  brute  of  a  husband  "  is,  on  a  sud- 
den, the  best  and  most  religious  of 
men.  Now,  in  what  respect,  Mr 
Curate,  would  you  bid  any  of  your 
fl(»ck  to  go  and  do  likewise  ?  Setting 
aside  as  worthless,  then,  to  say  tho 
beat  of  it,  the  moral,  the  set-up  prim- 
ness of  the  whole  affair  is  so  odious, 
that  you  long  even  for  a  little  wicked- 
ness to  set  nature  upon  nature's  legs^ 
that  we  may  at  least  acknowledge  the 
presence  of  humanity. 

CuKATE. — We  must  ask  Lydia  to 
defend  the  writers  of  her  sex.  Yon 
are  severe  upon  poor  Hannah,  who 
would  have  been  good  enough  in  spito 
of  her  extreme  vanity,  if  the  clique 
had  let  her  alone.  Her  Ccelebs  was 
to  be  the  novel  par  excellence^  tho 
model  tale,— and  with  no  little  con- 
tempt for  all  others. 

Aquiuus. — Your  LydIa  has  too 
much  good  sense,  and  too  much  plaia 
honesty,  to  defend  any  thing  wrong 
because  it  is  found -in  woman.  The 
utmost  you  can  expect  from  her  is 
not  to  object  to  the  saintly  Hannah, 
as  was  I  lie  charity  of  the  Wolver- 
hampton audience,  when  her  play  was 
acted  there.  Master  Betty  was  hissed, 
and  this  im|>rompta  was  uttered, 
during  a  lull,  from  the  gallery — 

**The  ag<c  of  childhood  now  ie  o'er, 
Of  folly  and  of  whim — 
We  doiit  object  to  llannifch  More, 
But  we'll  Jia-na-tuore  of  him.^' 

Curate. — Yet  she  is  supposed  to 
have  done  some  good  by  hor  minor 
tales  for  the  poor.  Possibly  she  did 
— the  object  was  at  all  events  good. 

Aquilius. — And  here  she  was  the 
precursor  to  a  worse  set,  so  bad  that 
it  can  hardly  be  aaid  of  them  that 
they  are  "  daturos  progeniem  vitiosi- 
orem." 

Curate.— Yes,  even  wickedly  reli- 
gions. The  Bdicme  was,  that  the 
poor  should  teach  the  rich,  and  the 
infant  the  man.  I  remember  reading 
BArae  of  these  tales  of  Mrs  Sherwood's. 
Is  t^iere  not  one  where  a  little  nrchin, 
jBOt  long  after  he  is  able  to  run  alone, 
k  aeiit  out  on  an  errand,— an  mcon- 
^lerted  cbihl, — coram it«tiw  very  natu- 
ral sin  of  idleness,  loiterB  by  the  w< 
and  lies  nnder  a  tree.  There,  von 
•oppose,  sleep  oonMS  wp9n  1 
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bat  grace.  He  rises  a  converted  man- 
child,  an  infant  apostle^  goes  home 
and  converts  his  wicked  gi*and father, 
or  great-grandfather.  "  Ex  uno  disce 
omnes."  Great  was  the  outcry 
against  Maria  Edgeworth*s  children's 
tales,  because  they  did  not  inculcate 
religious  dogmas.  This  was  a  great 
<x)mpliment  to  lier  genius,  for  it 
showed  that  every  sect  would  have 
wished  her  theirs.  She  wisely  left 
the  catechism  to  fathers,  mother.^,  and 
nurses,  and  preferred  leaving  to  the 
parson  of  each  parish  the  prerogative 
of  sennonising. 

Aquilius.— Some  of  you  take  your 
prerogative  as  a  sanitary  prescrip- 
tion, and  sweeten  your  own  tempers 
by  throwing  off  their  acerbities,  ad 
libitum,  one  day  in  the  week  ;  abusing 
in  very  unmeasured  terms  all  man- 
kind, and  their  own  congregation  in 
particular — indeed,  often  in  language 
that,  used  on  week  days,  and  by  any 
other  people,  would  be  looked  upon 
as  nearly  akin  to  what  is  called 
"  cursing  and  swearing."  So  do  ex- 
tremes sometimes  meet.  A  little 
thunder  clears  the  air  wonderfully ; 
the  lightning  may  not  always  be 
evident. 

CuiiATE. — All  writers,  especially 
novelists  and  reviewers,  assume 
this  privilege  of  bitterness,  without 
the  restriction  to  one  day  out  of 
seven  ;  hence,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
better  motives  in  the  other  case, 
they  are  more  practised  in  acerbity 
than  amiability.  Your  medicine  be- 
'comes  the  habit,  not  the  cure.  We 
must  have  civil  tongues  the  greater 
part  of  our  lives.  Your  literary 
satirist  uses  the  drunkard's  remon- 
strance— 

"  Which  is  the  properest  day  to  drink — 
Saturdayj  Sunday,  Monday  ? 
Each  is  the  nroporest  day,  I  think  ; 
Why  should  you  name  but  one  day  ?" 

Aquilivs. — But  to  return  to  our  sub- 
ject. Novclsare  not  objected  to  as  they 
were ;  now  that  every  sect  in  politics 
and  religion  have  found  their  efficacy 
as  a  means,  the  form  is  adopted  by  all. 
And  with  a  more  vigorous  health  do 
each  embody  their  principle.  The 
sickly  sentimentality  school  is  sponged 
out — or  nearly  so.  The  novel  now 
really  represents  the  mind  of  a  coun- 
try in  all  its  phases,  and,  if  not  the 
only,  is  nearly  the  best  of  its  litera- 
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ture.  It  assumes  to  teach  as  well  as 
to  amuse.  I  could  wish  that,  in  their 
course  down  the  stream  of  time,  it 
had  not  taken  the  drama  by  the  neck, 
and  held  it  under  water  to  the  drown- 
ing. 

Curate. — You  are  wrong.  The 
novel  has  not  drowned  the  drama. 
It  is  the  goody,  the  Puritan  school, 
has  done  the  work,  and  will,  not 
drown,  but  suffocate,  the  noble  art 
that  gave  us  Shakspeare,  by  stopping 
up  all  avenues  and  entrance  to  the 
theatres — having  first  filled  the  inside 
with  brimstone,  or  at  least  cautioned 
the  world  that  the  smell  of  brimstone 
will  never  quit  those  who  enter.  In 
discussing  the  subject,  however,  I 
would  class  the  play  and  the  novel 
together,  under  "  works  of  fiction." 
Why,  by  the  way,  did  the  self-styled 
religious  world  that  set  up  a  crusade 
against  novelists  —  and  ^^  fiction- 
mongers" — show  such  peculiar  favour 
to  John  Bunyan,  and  his  Pilgrim^ s 
Progress — the  most,  daring  fiction? 
I  believe  that  very  imaginative,  nay, 
very  powerful  work,  has  gone  through 
more  editions  than  any  other  in  our 
language :  a  proof  at  least  that  there  is 
something  innate  in  us  all, — a  natural 
power  of  curiosity  to  see  and  hear 
more  than  actual  life  presents  to  us — 
that  sends  all,  from  infancy  to  age,  in  ' 
every  stage  of  life,  either  openly  or 
secretly,  to  the  reading  tales  of  fiction. 
We  all  like  to  see  Nature  herself  with 
a  difference ;  and,  loving  ^^  to  hold  the 
mirror  up  to  nature,"  we  prefer  that 
the  glass  should  be  coloured,  or  at 
least  a  shade  deeper,  and  love  the 
image  more  than  the  thing. 

Aquiuus. — Yes;  and  we  indulge 
in  a  double  and  seeming  contrary  pro- 
pensity— excitement  and  repose.  We 
are  safe  in  the  storm — look  out  "from 
our  loopholes  of  retreat,"  as  Cowper 
calls  them,  on  the  busy  world— and 
in  our  search  after  that  equally  evasive 
philosopher's  stone,  the  "  yytuBi  trtav 
iw,"  like  to  squint  at  our  deformities  in 
private,  and,  by  seeing  them  in  other 
folks,  we  learn  our  faults  by  deputy. 

CuRATB. — ^And  what  a  wonderful 
and  wisely-given  instinct  is  there  in 
us  all,  that  we  may  learn  to  the  ut- 
most in  one  short  life — an  instinct  by 
which  we  recognise  as  nature,  as  be- 
lonc^ng  strictly  to  ourselves,  what  we 
have  never  seen  or  experienced,  and 
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have  only  portrayed  to  ns  in  wwks 
of  fiction.  All  people  speak  of  the 
extensive  range  of  ^akspeare^s  genius 
—that  he  appears  to  have  been  con- 
versant with  every  mode  of  life,  with 
the  sentiments  and  language  appro- 
priate to  each — that  he  is  at  once 
king,  conrtier,  citizen,  and  down; 
yet  what  do  those  who  so  admire  him 
for  this  nniversality  know  themselves, 
but  through  him,  of  all  these  phases 
of  life?  We  recognise  them  by  an 
instinct,  that  enters  readily  into  the 
possibilities  of  all  nature  which  is  akin 
to  us ;  and  if  this  be  so,  the  busiest 
man  who  is  no  reader,  may,  in  his 
walk  through  life,  see  much  more  of 
mankind  than  the  reader,  but  know 
far  less.  Who  teaches  to  read  puts 
but  the  key  of  knowledge  into  the 
8cholar*s  hand.  It  was  well  said  by 
Aristophanes,  ^^  Masters  for  children, 
poets  for  men.*' 

AQniLius.^-True ;  and  if  idl  lite- 
rary fiction  could  be  withdrawn  and 
forgotten,  and  its  renovation  prohi- 
bited, the  greater  part  of  us  would  be 
dolts,  and,  what  is  worse,  unfeeling, 
ungenerous,  and  under  the  debasii^ 
dominion  of  the  selfishness  of  i^ple 
reason.  It  has  always  appeared  to 
me  that  those  who  cautiously  keep 
novels  from  young  people  mistake  the 
nature  of  mind,  thinking  it  only  intel- 
lect, and  would  cultivate  the  under- 
standing alone.  Imagination  th^ 
look  upon  as  an  iqnUjQitm^  to  be  ex- 
tinguished if  possible — an  ignis  faiuui 
arising  out  of  a  quagmire,  and  leadhug 
astray  into  one.  There  is  nothing 
good  comes  from  the  intellect  alone. 
The  inventive  faculty  is  compound,  in 
which  imagination  does  tiie  most 
work ;  the  intelleetnal  portion  selects 
and  decides,  but  coUects  not  the  mate- 
rials. All  true  sentiment,  all  nobler 
all  tender  feeling,  comes  not  of  the 
understanding,  but  of  that  mind— or 
heart,  if  we  so  please  to  caU  itr-which 
imagination  ndEses,  e^ucates^  andper- 
fects.  Even  feelings  are  to  be  maae — 
are  much  the  result  of  education.. 
The  wildest  romances  wHl,  in  this  re-. 
spect,  teach  nothing  wrong.  If  th^ 
create  a  world  somewhat  unlike  the 
daily  visible^  fhey  create  another, 
which  is  a  really  to  the  possesaor,  to. 
the  romantic*  from  which  he  can  ex*, 
tract  much  that  is  praetica],  thoui^ii 
may  seem  not  ao ;  ftr.  mm  hence 


may  spring  noble  impulses,  generosilf 
and  fortitude.  It  is  not  true  that  sncn 
reading  enervates  the  mind:  I  firmljr. 
believe  it  strengthens  it  in  every  re- 
spect, and  fits  it  for  everj  action,  hgr 
unchaining  it  fix)m  a  lower  and  cow- 
ardly caution.  Who  ever  read  a  ro- 
mance that  inculcated  listless,  shape- 
less idleness?  It  encourages  action 
and  endurance.  We  have  not  high 
natures  till  we  learn  to  sufier.  I  have 
noted  much  the  different  effects  trou- 
bles have  upon  different  persons,  and 
have  seen  the  unromantic  drop  like 
sheep  under  the  rot  of  then*  calami- 
ties, while  the  romantic  have  been 
buoyant,  and  mastered  them.  They 
have  more  resources  in  themselves, 
and  are  not  bowed  down  to  one 
tiiought  nor  limited  to  one  feeling: 
in  fact,  they  are  higher  bdngs. 

CuRATs. — The  caution  profeesee 
mainly  to  protect  women;  yet,  among 
all  the  young  women  whom  I  have 
been  acquainted  with,  I  should  saj 
that  the  novel-readers  are  not  only 
the  best  informed,  but  of  the  beet  na» 
ture,  and  some  capable  of  setting,  ex* 
amples  of  a  sublime  fortitnde    the  . 
more  sublime  because  shown  in  a 
secret    and   all -enduring    patience. 
Who  are  thev  that  will  sit  by  the  bed- 
si4e  of  the  sick  day  and  night,  snffisr , 
privation,  poverty,  even  uideserved 
disgrace,  and  shrkik  not  from  the  self- 
imposed  duty,  bnt  those  veiy  jwmg' 
women  in  whom  the  understuiding 
and  imagination  have  been  eqnal(y^ 
cultivated,  so  as  to  render  the  feelingt 
acute  and  impulsive?--and  these  are 
novel-readers.     Love,  it  is  said,  la. 
the  onlv  subject  all  novels*  are  eoa-. 
structed  upon ;  and  such  readbig  en- 
courages  extravagant  tiioughts,  Mid. 
gives  rise  to  danjKCffons  IMings.  And  , 
why  dangerousf    And  why. should 
not  sudi  Aoughtsand  fIdeUngs  be  en- 
couraged?   ioieth^bad?    Areth^ 
not  such  as  are  requisite  for  wife  and 
mother  to  hold,  and  best  for  the  dee*  > 
tin^  of  woman— 4)est  in  eveiy  viewf-^. 
best  if  her  lot  be  ahappy.<me,  and  ttt. 
beetifherlotbeanillone?    EQctbe. 
great  maik  of  .such  an  education  is 
endnranoe— a  power  to  create  a  Ugti. 
dnl^,  and  enersf  and  patienoe.iriiM.. 
both  are  wanted^    Women  never  sink 
under  any  calamity   Imt   Wgfatod 
affection;  and  we  lave  them  not  Ite,  > 
we  admire  them  not  less,  that  thj^  ^ 
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nk  tb^T  for  tbcir  herobm  la  la  Cbii 
I  that  briugs  9iad  tba£  awaits 
tk. 

Ati^-"   "        I  hiiT«  heard  Eit^<?lHU!3 

ijf  I  m  svile  » t  a  poi  ii  r,  w  her  - 

fever  i<*   ^  '  -,  i^u  recomni*?nd  Qiirueatly 

to   all   youn^  mnthors    to   mU^qX   no 

nMVi.v »:  ,r ,  },,Mr  lOiildren  but  such a-^hav*? 

!  n u*se  ry  t  a les ,     ILi  h  a^ 

»  mifo  All  i'->iivon  the 

Hilt  f*jf 

II    ,   ,  .  Mt.  k»be 

culit^ge^  ior  truihiii^to  th iit one (M I rpi>4(^ 

alone ;  for,  m  the  nurse  gives  the  rtrst 

:!ucatiou,  the    first    impression,  she 

[ive3  the  roost  important.     The  child 

hat  U  not  sung  to,  and  whose  ear  has 

^ot  been  attentive  to  ituraeiy  tale^, 

wonUl  8aj»  wonld  be  brought  up 

turn  bi-1  fither  and  mother  oat  oi 

loots,  and  deserve,  if  he  did  not  eooie, 

►  be  hanp:ed  ;  and  if  .^nch  nnfoitnnate 

,  be  a  daughter,  she  woidd  live  to 

lint,  a  )*hitteni,  a  foo!,  and  a  di*- 

He  had  no  doubt,  he  said,  be - 

_  that  atl  Shak;?pearc'a  creations 

tre  all  ties,  that  Re^n  and  Goiieril 

ere  ill  wnrsed,  and  no  readers;  and 

liat  Cordelia  was  in  infancy  well  sang" 

to»  and  bein^  the  youngest,  was  set  to 

ead  romances  to  her  old  and  wa^r- 

ward  father, — 

♦  Mptkinkj  tliat  Udy  h  my  child  CordeJU!  *' 

low  full  are  these  &w  words  of  the 
^Id  father^s  feeLioj^,  and  remini^ceat 
the  nnrsory,  of  aongs,  of  tales, 
therein  he  had  seen  the  growth  ot 
his  ^'^  child  Curdelia  1 "  Eiisebioa 
^^nld  be  eloquent  npon  this  subject: 
cannot  tell  yon  half  of  what  he 
^honght  and  vigorously  expressed* 
Te  used  to  delight  in  getting  children 
eg«ther  and  tellinici:  them  stories^  and 
riably  began  with  **  once  upon  a 
^  1^"  which,  he  used  to  say,  had,  if 
'nnf  words  coald  have,  a  magical 
charm. 

Curate. — Bad,   indeed,   was  the 
change  when  story  reading  and  tellioi» 
",  to  be  a  part  of  edacation  :  and 
J  was  pnt  in  itsplace?— stuff  that 
child   c^mld   undiMstand   or  care 
out.     The  grKul  old   method  once 
Ddntif'd,  tliere  waji  no  end  to  the 
it  followed;  and  they 
la  knew  nothing  alwnt 
B,  or  what  would  amuse,  and, 
bterestiiig,  improve  thern.    The 
}  tyateoi  of  cramming  them  with 
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knowkdge,  whieh  h  wvm  ImpmsMm 
for  them  to  digest,,  r«rally  stopped 
their  in tidkjctual  j,'rowth,  and  rhecked 

r-  •    " -Ill  i^pritig  of   their  feeling*, 

iou;^*rir»ij  went  on  U}»un  the 

,  :  ptiui,-'  till   jIm.  «.-...j,..,,|s^ 

fub*gro\vii  iiifiint  pir  d, 

empty  of  anvthing  sl.:  _         jIl*; 

and  so  they  grew,  and  grew  rroiii 
uight  to  morn,  and  mom  to  night, 
stnlid  btx^bie^,  lulled  into  a  melim- 
ch")ly  sleep  by  the  monotonous  kutu  of 
'^  Hymns  in  Prose." 

Aq  01  Li  V  s  — ""^  Hyni«s  in  Projw !  *• 
1:5  not  that  one  of  Mrs  BarbJiiihrs 
books  for  children,  I  hai^  Qft^im  hetiril 
molhera  say,  **  that  k  so  very  good  ?'• 

C  vn  \TT£.  —  Oh  yes  I  Here  it  i»  la 
Lydia's  library. 

AQtriLiua. — ^Open  it — any  where^ 

Co  RATE. — Well,  DOW,  I  do  not  think 
the  infonnation  given  to  the  chili 
here  is  quite  correct  in  ila  order,  for  I 
think  the  parent  of  the  mother  must 
be  the  child^s  grandmother  ^The 
mother  loveth  hei*  little  child;  she 
briugeth  it  tip  on  her  kueeis;  she 
uouri^sheth  it^  body  with  food," 

AQPiLiits. — A  very  unnatumJ  p*- 
i*ent  if  i^he  did  not.  It  is  very  oeir 
information  for  a  child.    Well,  gn  oti. 

CuKATK. — "  She  feedoth  it**  mind 
with  knowledge.  If  it  is  sick,  §he 
nurseth  it  with  tender  love  ;  she 
wateheth  over  it  when  asleep;  ghe 
forget teth  it  not  for  a  moment." 

Aqliliits. — A  mo«t  exemplary  and 
entraordinajy  mother — not  a  momentl 
Go  on. 

Cuhate. — "She  tearhcth  it  how  to 
be  good ;  ahe  rejoiceth  daily  hi  ita 
^owth/'  I  do  not  see  the  connexion 
between  the  ^^  teaching  to  \w  gocxl  '* 
and  the  growth.  ^'  But  who  is  tho 
parent  of  t  he  mother  ?  W ho  uonri^h- 
eth  her  with  good  thing?,  and  wateh- 
eth over  her  with  tender  love^,  mid 
remembereth  her  every  moment  f 
Whose  anns  are  about  her  to  gtmrd 
her  from  harm?** 

AQUiLirs. — Stay  a  moment — whoao 
arms?  Why,  the  husbands  to  be 
f^ure ;  which  the  child  may  have  seeHf 
nud  uee<l  not  have  been  told  as  m 
lesson, 

CmtATE, — *^*  And  if  she  is  sick,  who 
fihall  heal  her?"  Now,  you  would 
say,  the  apothecary,  and  m  would 
the  child  natmally  answer ;  but  that 
wookl  not  be  according  la  Ihe  ^*  r»- 
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tional  plan."  The  riddle  is  to  have  a 
reliiziou^  solution — "  God  is  the  pa- 
rent of  tiie  mother;  he  is  the  parent 
of  all,  for  he  cn'ated  all." 

Aquilil's. — Shut  the  book!  shut 
the  book!  or  rather  put  it  in  the  tire, 
or  one  of  these  days  one  of  your  own 
babea  will  be  3o  spoon-fed.  So  these 
are  hymns  for  children!  Why,  the 
children  brought  up  on  this  ^^  rational 
plan "  have  set  up  themselves  for 
teachers,  and  in  a  line,  too,  sometimes 
quite  beyond  Mrs  Barbauld*s  inten- 
tion. I  took  up  a  book  of  prayers  o£f 
a  goody- table  the  other  daj',  written 
by  a  boy  of  six  years  old,  with  a  pre- 
face by  himself,  to  the  purport  that  his 
object  was  to  improve  the  thoughtless 
world.  At  the  end  were  some  verses 
—  all  snch  cherub  children  love  to 
*'lisp  in  numbers."  As  well  as  I  can 
remember,  they  ran  thus — they  are 
lines  on  the  occasion  of  its  father's 
breaking  his  leg,  or  having  some  acci- 
dental sickness — 

"  O  Lord !   in  merry  do  look  doirn, 

And  heal  my  dJcar  papa  ; 

Or  if  it  please  tlice  not  to  cure, 

Do  comfort  dear  mama  I ''"' 

Curate. — Well,  I  don't  think  there 
is  a  pin  to  choose  between  the  hymn 
in  prose  and  the  hymn  in  verso,  ex- 
cepting that  the  infant  versifier  is 
rather  more  intelligible.    I  saw  the 

little  book  a  month  or  two  ago  at . 

I  must  have  called  after  yon;  for  I 
suspect  some  lines  in  pencil  at  the 
end  were  your  work.  Did  you  write 
these?— 

•*  Defend  me  from  roch  "wretched  rtuff 
A%  children  write  and  parents  puff ! 
Pat  the  small  h^rpocritea  to  bed. 
And  whip  the  big  ones  in  their  stead!  ^* 

A<jfun.TUS. — At  least  I  will  write 
them  in  Lydia's,  to  protect  the  ftiture. 
The  child  would  have  been  better  em- 
ployed in  reading  Jack  the  Giant- 
killer.  But  what  think  yon  of  Bible 
stories,  adopted  for  those  of  somewhat 
more  advanced  childhood — a  religions 
novel  made  out  of  the  history  of  Jo- 
seph, price  eighteenpenco?  I  picked 
it  up  at  the  same  house,  and  had  per- 
mission to  pnt  it  in  my  pocket.  It  is 
a  curious  story  to  choosa^  as  the 
writer  says,  "  to  entertain  my  young 
reader  without  vkmtiog  his  mind." 
I  mean  not  the  genuine  story,  bnt 
snch  as  the  writer  promises  it  to  be ; 
ft>rliesarfi  iakispiefiMef  *^  I  am  net 
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at  all  aware  of  having  at  all  departed 
from  the  spirit  of  the  text,  nor  from 
the  rules  of  probability.  I  have,  in- 
deed, ventui-ed  upon  a  few  conjectures 
and  fictions  possibilities,  which  some 
very  grave  i*eader  may  perhaps  be 
offended  with."  The  author  professes 
his  object  to  be,  to  make  the  Bible 
popular ;  so  what  the  conjectures  and 
fictions  possibilities  that  may  offend 
very  grave  people  may  l)e,  we  must 
giiess  by  the  object  —  to  make  it 
fashionable.  But  the  recommendation 
to  the  young  on  the  score  of  love,  and 
the  "  ietting  down  "  the  Bible  to  the 
capacities  of  the  young,  must  be  given 
in  the  author's  own  words :  "  The 
sacred  volume  is  fertile  of  subjects 
calculated  both  to  please  and  instruct, 
when  let  down,  by  proper  elucidation, 
within  the  reach  of  young  capacities. 
And  rather  than  one  class  of  readers 
should  want  entertainment,  let  me 
tell  them,  that  the  Bible  contains 
many  histories  of  love  affairs ;  perhaps 
this  may  tend  more  to  recommend  it 
to  attention  than  all  besides  which  I 
could  say."  You  will  not,  however, 
conclude  that  I  object  to  religions 
novels.  It  is  a  legitimate  mode  of 
enforcing  doctrines  by  lives,  and  show- 
ing the  pernicious  effects  of  what  is 
false,  and  the  natural  result  of  the 
good. 

Curate. — And  will  not  the  antho- 
rity  of  parables  justify  the  adop- 
tion ?  There  may,  it  is  true,  be  mis- 
chievous novels  of  the  kind  ;  but  what 
is  there  that  may  not  be  perverted  to 
a  bad  use  ?  We  had  at  one  time  irre- 
ligious and  basely  immoral  novels ; 
and  there  have  been  too  many  such 
recently  from  the  Parisian  press — 
blasphemous,  immoral,  seditious.  The 
existence  of  such  demands  the  anti- 
dote. You  have,  of  course,  read  Miss 
Hamilton's  "  Modem  Philosophers  ?*' 
That  work  was  well  timed,  and  did  its 
work  well,  so  cleveriy  Were  the  very 
passages  from  Godwin  and  others  of 
that  school  brought  in  juxtaposition 
with  their  necessary  results.  It  is  a 
melancholy  tale. 

Aquilius. — Yes;  but  this  qniet 
woman,  whom,  as  I  am  told,  if  yon 
had  met  her  in  society,  yon  wonid 
never  have  suspected  of  power  and 
shrewd  observation,  by  her  little  pen 
scattered  the  philosophers  right  and 
left,  and  their  works  with  them.    I 
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read  the  other  day  Godwin's  "St 
Leon" — a  most  tiresome,  objectless 
novel;  the  repetitions,  varying  with 
no  liHle  ingenuity  of  language,  of  the 
expression  of  the  feelings  of  St  Leon, 
are  tiresome  to  a  degree.  In  his 
Caleb  Williams  the  same  thing  is 
done ;  but  there  it  agrees  well  with  the 
nature  of  the  tale,  and  well  represents 
the  movements  of  the  persecuting 
Erinnys  in  the  mind  of  the  victim.  1 
read  it  at  a  great  disadvantage,  it  must 
be  owned,  for  I  had  just  laid  down 
that  tale  of  singular  interest,  the 
"  Kreutzncr"  of  Mrs  H.  Lee.  There 
is  a  slight  resemblance  in  some 
points  to  Godwin's  style,  especially 
to  this  expression  of  the  feelings  of 
the  victim ;  but  they  are  exactly  timed 
to  saspeud  the  narrative  just  whei'C  it 
ought  to  stay.  Too  rapid  a  succes- 
sion of  events  wonld  have  been  out  of 
keeping  with  that  Incessant  persecu- 
tion, which  tracks  more  perfectly,  be- 
cause more  surely  and  slowly.  The 
true  bloodhound  is  not  fleet.  Cassan- 
dra stayed  her  prophetic  speech ;  but 
the  pause  was  the  scent  of  blood,  and 
awful  was  the  burst  that  followed. 
Know  you  the  Canterbury  Tales  i 

Curate. — Ohyes;  and  well  remem- 
'ber  that  strangely  interesting  and 
most  powerful  one  of  "  Krcutzner."  I 
have  admired  how,  in  every  tale,  the 
style  is  various  and  characteristic.  I 
see,  then,  that  you  have  taken  to 
"  light  readmg"  of  late. 

Aquilius. — It  is  not  y^trj  easy  to 
say  what  light-reading  is.  I  once 
heard  a  very  grave  person  accused  of 
light-reading,  because  he  was  detected 
with  the  **  History  of  a  Foundling " 
in  his  hand.  He  replied,  "  You  may 
call  it  light- reading,  but  to  me  there 
is  more  solid  matter  in  it  than  in  most 
books.  I  find  it  all  substance, — full 
weight  in  the  scale  of  sense,  common 
or  uncommon,  and  will  weigh  down  a 
libraiy  of  heavy  works.  And  yet  yon 
may  pleasantly  enough  handle  it — it 
fits  so  well,  and  the  pressure  is  so 
convenient.  You  may  even  fancy  it 
light  too,  for  it  ini])arts  a  vigour  as 
you  hold  it.  And  so  you  can  play 
with  it  for  your  health,  as  did  the 
Greek  king,  in  the  Arabian  tale,  with 
the  mallet  and  medicinal  balls  which 
the  piiysician  Douban  gave  him,  with 
which  he  was  lustily  to  exercise  him- 
self.   It  waa  all  play,  but  the  drugs 


worked  through  it.  There  may  be 
something  sanatory  even  in  the  *  His- 
tory of  the  Foundling.'  Tliere  is 
a  light- reading  which  is  the  heaviest 
of  all  reading :  it  comes  with  a  deadly 
weight  npon  the  eyelids,  and  then 
drops  like  lead  from  your  fingers, — 
but  then,  indeed,  it  proves  light  enough 
in  escaping."  Fielding's  novel  is  not 
of  this  kind :  my  grave  friend  always 
read  it  once  a-year,  and  said  he  as 
often  found  new  matter  in  it.  Did  yon 
ever — indeed  I  on^ht  not  to  ask  the 
question — notice  Fielding's  admirable 
English  ?  Our  best  writers  have  had  a 
short  vocabulary,  and  such  was  the 
case  with  Fielding;  but  he  is  the  per- 
fect master  of  it.  The  manners  he 
portrays  are  gone  by.  Some  of  the 
characters  it  would  be  impossible  now 
to  reproduce,  and  yet  we  know  at 
a  glance  that  they  were  drawn  from 
life. 

Curate. — Comparing  that  novel, 
and  indeed  those  of  that  day,  with 
our  more  modem,  may  we  not 
say,  that  this  our  England  is  im- 
proved? 

Aquilius. — I  hope  so  :  it  is  at 
least  more  refined.  But  there  is  a 
question.  Is  not  the  taste  above  the 
honesty?  Some  say,  it  is  a  better 
hypocrite.  I  do  not  venture  an  opi- 
nion, but  take  Dr  Primrose's  ingeni- 
ous mode  of  prophecy,  who,  in  ambi- 
guous cases,  always  wished  it  might 
turn  out  well  six  months  hence. 

Curate. — ^Now,  indeed,  yon  speak 
of  a  novel  sui  generis — that  had  no 
prototype.  It  stands  now  unapproach- 
able and  original  as  the  Iliad.  Yet  I 
have  often  wondered  by  what  art 
Goldsmith  invested  such  characters 
with  so  great  interest.  That  in  every 
one  he  put  something  of  himself,  it 
has  been  well  observed;  hence  the 
strong  vitality,  the  flesh  and  blood  life 
of  all.  I  believe  the  great  charm  lies 
in  its  sirapletonianism — ^I  coin  a  word ; 
admit  it.  There  is  scarcely  a  character 
that  is  not  more  or  less  of  the  simple- 
ton ;  and  the  more  tliis  simpletonian- 
ism  is  conspicuous,  the  more  are  we 
delighted.  Perhaps  the  reader,  whe- 
ther justified  or  not,  is  all  along  under 
the  conviction  that  he  has  himself 
more  common  sense  than  any  of  the 
company  to  whom  he  is  Introduced^ 
and  with  whom  he  becomes  familiar. 
Simplicity  runs  through  the  whole 
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tale — a  fascinating  simplicity,  distinct 
from,  and  yet  in  happy  relation  with, 
this  simple tonianism.  The  vicar  is  a 
simpleton  in  more  things  than  his 
controversy,  and  is  the  worthy  parent 
of  Moses  of  the  spectacles.  The  ec- 
centKicity  of  the  baronet,  the  over- 
trust  and  the  mis- trust  of  mankind, 
at  the  difterent  periods  of  his  life,  are 
of  the  simpletonian  school ;  and  not 
the  least  so  that  act  of  injurious  folly, 
the  giving  np  his  estate  to  a  nephew, 
of  whom  he  conld  have  known  no 
good.  Mrs  Primrose  is  a  simpleton 
born  and  bred,  and  in  any  other 
hands  but  those  of  charitable  Gold- 
smith must  have  turned  out  an  odious 
character,  for  she  has  scarcely  feeling, 
and  certainly  no  sense.  Simpletonian- 
isra  reigns,  whether  at  the  vicarage  or 
at  Farmer  Flamborough's.  Yet  is 
there  not  a  single  character  in  this 
exquisitely  perfect  novel  that  you 
would  in  any  one  respect  wish  other 
than  as  put  before  you.  There  is  a 
great  charm  in  this  simpletonianism  : 
the  reader  is  in  perfect  sympathy 
with  the  common  feelings  of  all,  yet 
cognisant  of  a  simpletonianism  of 
which  none  of  the  dramatis  persorue 
are  conscious.  He  thus  sits,  as  it  were, 
in  the  conclave  of  nature's  administra- 
tors, knows  the  secret  that  fixes  cha- 
racters in  their  lines ;  and  is  pleased 
to  see  the  strings  pulled,  and  the 
figures  move  according  to  their  kind ; 
is  delighted  with  their  perfect  har- 
mony, and  looks  on  with  complacency 
and  self-satisfaction,  believing  himself 
all  the  while,  though  he  may  in  reality 
be  something  of  a  simpleton,  a  person 
of  very  superior  sagacity.  Follies 
that  do  not  offend,  amuse — they  are 
jDOt  neutral :  we  cheat  ourselves  into  an 
idea  that  we  are  exempt  from,  and  are 
so  much  above  them,  that  we  can  afford 
to  look  down  and  laugh :  we  say  to  our- 
selves we  are  wiser.  May  not  this  in 
some  measure  be  the  cause  that  all, 
whether  children  of  small  or  of  bigger 
growth,  of  three  feet  or  six,  take  plea- 
sure in  the  jokes,  verbal  and  practical, 
of  the  clown  Mr  Merryman,  and  par- 
don the  wickedness  of  Punch  when 
he  so  adroitly  slips  the  rope  round 
the  neck  of  the  simpleton  chief-justice, 
who  trusted  himself  within  reach  of 
the  knave's  fingers. 

Aquilius. — Your  theory  is  plaus- 
ible ;  be  the  cause  what  it  may,  our 
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best  authors  seem  to  have  been  aware 
of  the  charm  of  simpletonianism. 
Never  was  there  a  more  perfect 
master  of  it  than  Shakspeare.  And 
how  various  the  characters  —  what 
differences  between  Shallow,  Slender, 
Malvolio,  and  indeed  all  his  troop  of 
simpletons !  None  but  he  would  have 
thought  of  putting  Falstaff  in  the 
category.  But  let  no  man  boast  of  his 
wisdom ;  we  had  laughed  with  him,  but 
laugh  too  at  him  when  simpletonian- 
ised  in  the  buck  basket.  The  inimit- 
able Sterne,  did  he  not  know  the 
value  of  simpletonianism,  and  make 
us  love  it,  in  the  weak  and  in  the 
wise,  in  the  Shandean  philosophy 
and  the  no-philosophy  of  the  misap- 
prehending gentle  Uncle  Toby,  and 
the  faithful  Trim,  taking  to  himself 
a  portion  of  both  masters'  simpleto- 
nianism ?  Did  not  Le  Sage  know  the 
value  of  this  art  ?— Gil  Bias  retaining 
to  the  last  somewhat  of  the  simpleton, 
and,  as  if  himself  unconscious,  so 
naively  relating  his  failure  with  the 
Archbishop  of  Grenada.  And  have 
we  not  perfect  examples  in  the  deli- 
cious pages  of  Cervantes  ? — the  grave, 
the  wise,  the  high-minded  simple- 
tonianism of  Don  Quixotte  ;  and  that 
contrastingly  low  and  mother-wit 
kind  in  the  credulous  Sancho  Panza — 
ignorance  made  mad  by  contact  with 
madness  engendered  of  readudg?  The 
very  Rosinante  that  carried  madness 
partakes  of  the  sweet  and  insane 
simpletonianism,  and  Sancho  and  his 
ass  are  fellows  well  met,  well  matched. 
Curate.— As  he  is  the  cleverest 
actor  that  plays  the  fool,  so  is  he  the 
wisest  and  ablest  writer  that  por- 
trays simpletonianism.  I  suppose  it 
is  an  ingredient  in  human  nature, 
and  that  we  are  none  of  us  really 
exempt,  but  that  it  is  kept  out  of 
sight,  for  the  most  part,  and  covered 
by  the  cloak  of  artificial  manners; 
and  so,  when  it  does  break  out,  the 
touch  of  human  nature  is  irresistible ; 
we  in  fact  acknowledge  the  kinship. 
But  the 'nicest  painting  is  required; 
the  least  exaggeration  turns  all  to 
caricature.  Even  Fieldmg's  hand, 
though  under  the  direction  of  con- 
summate genius,  was  occasionally  too 
unrestrained.  His  Parson  Adams 
mieht  have  been  a  trifle  more  happily 
delineated;  we  see  its  error  in  the 
after-type,  Pangloss.  What  a  field 
2n 
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I  was  there  for  ojctravagance  in  Don 
^H  Qiiixottel  but  Cervantes  had  a  for- 
^^B  bearing  as  well  as  free  band.    How 

^Btoiil^  '    mistake  the  aim  of  Ccr- 

^H   vaTi  rouounco  him  la  be  the 

"  &fctii.-t^.L  .*»!nance?  He  was  hira- 
Btlf  the  inost  exquisite  romaucen  His 
episodes  are  romantic  in  the  extreme, 
whether  of  the  pastoral  or  nion*  real 
life,  Thongh  it  was  not  ri^ht  in 
Avolanda  to  take  up  his  tale,  it  roust 
be  regretted  that  Cervantes  changed 
the  plan  of  \\\&  story.  What  ^'onld  the 
ton rn amen t  have  been  ?  Some  critics 
have  thought  all  the  after-part  infc*- 
rior :  i\ithottt  admitting  so  much,  he 
eertainly  wrote  it  in  ])itiue,  and  pos- 
sibly might  not  have  coiictudod  the 
tale  at  all,  if  it  had  not  been  thns 
forced  upon  him. 

AgrrLius, — We  mnst  not  omit  to 
mention  our  own  Addison.  There  is  an 
airof  simpletonianism  running  through 
all  \m  papera,  as  one  nnconscious  of 
his  own  wit,  so  perfect  was  be  in  his 
«rt ;  inid  as  to  chiuracter,  the  simple- 
tOQianism  of  Sir  Roper  de  Covcrley 
must  ever  immortalise  the  author  — 
lor  the  good  eccentiuc  Sir  Roger  ia 
of  the  world's  characters,  that 
never  be  put  by  and  forgotten. 
Wliat  nice  teaches  constitute  it  I 

CiTRATjc, — Yes,  great  nicety ;  and 
how  ofleu  the  little  too  far  injures  !  1 
confess  I  was  never  so  charmed  with 
of  the  characters  in  Sir  Walter 
.*B  no%Tls,  from  this  carrying  too 
Even  sirapletonianism  must  not 
intrude,  as  did  sometimes  Monk  bams 
and  the  Dominic:  the  *'  prodigious  T' 
Rnd   absence  of  mind  were   beyond 
nature.     Character  shonld  never  be- 
come the  author's  puppets :  mere  eccen- 
tricity and    rntj  h    TiKril^onlnrry  fJo    not 

make  sin  nllct,  too, 

fell  into  u  j  lometimes 

told  too  much,  and  let  bid  figures  play 
antics.  The  fool  would  thereby  spoil 
his  part*  There  must  be  some  repose 
every  where.,  Into  which,  as  into  an 
obscure,  the  mind  of  the  reader  or 
epcctator  may  look,  nnd  mnke  conjee- 
tore — some  quiet ,  i '  i  i  i^u  at  ion 

iiiay  work.    Thei'  er  satis* 

fie<t  unless  he  too  iii  a  ct'rtalii  sense 
is  a  creator ;  the  art  is,  to  make  all 
Lis  conjcctui-cs,  though  seemingly  his 
own,  the  actual  result  of  the  writing 
before  him,  "  Master  Shallow,  I  owe 
yon  a  thoagand  pounds."    How  much 
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does  the  mind  aocuroulate  at  once,  tc» 
fill  up  the  history  of  those  few  words  I 
There  is  no  need  of  more^ — all  is  told  ;  | 
while  the  spectator  thinks  he  is  mal 
ing  ottt  the  history  hhnself. 

Aquiijus. — It  is  a  great  (kuU  In  I 
a  very  popular  novel  writer  of  th#| 
day,  that  he  will  not  give  hts  readers 
credit    for  any  imagioation   at    all; 
every  character  is   in   extreme.    To 
one  ignorant  of  the  world,  bnt  through 
lx>oks,  it  would  appear  that  there  ia  ' 
not  a  common  middle  efaaracter  in 
life :  we  are  to  be  aoqusbiled  with  the 
minutest  particulars,  or  rather  pecff* 
liarities,  of  dress  and  mannoTR.     It  it 
as  if  a  painter  should  colour  each  in- 
dividual in  his  grouping,  in  the  most 
searching  light.  Theinanimai 
must  be  made   equally   con 
and  every  thing  e^^aggerated.    auu  a 
is  often  as  forced  in  the  expression  aft  I 
it  Is  exaggerated  in  chanicter.     He 
has  great  powers,  great  genius,  over- 
flowing with  matter,  yet  aa  a  writer 
he  wants  agreeability :   his  sjtire  ii  1 
bitter,  unnocef4sari I y  accumulated,  and 
his  choice  of  odious  charact 
too  freqnentlv  a  disgusting  y  ^ 

life. 

Cfbate.— The  wowt  v^  that,  with 
n  genius  for  investing  his  characters  i 
with   interest,    by  the    events  wit&» 
which    he  links    them    together,    io 
which  he  has  so  much  art,  that  he  com- 
pels persons  of  most  adverse  tastes  to 
read  him, — he  is  not  a  good-natured  1 
writer,  and  he  evidently,  it  might  bo 
almost  said  protcssedly,  writes  with  a 
purpose — and  that  I  think  a  very  mis- 
chievous one^  and  one  in  which  he  is  I 
to  a  certain  extent  joined  by  some 
other  winters  of  the  day  —  to  decry,' 

and  bring    int*"*  r^^mfovTnir  ns  inif«>rlm'T, 

the  higher  cIm 
gar  as  well  a 

unworthy  the  genius  of  Air  liickeus. 
And,  what  is  a  great  error  in  a  novel- 
ist, he  gives  a  very  falee  view  of  life 
as  it  is.  There  is  too  much  of  the 
poll  ex?- office  reporter  in  all  his  works. 
DomhryandSan  isjiowevcr,  his  great- 
est falinre^  aa  a  whole.  You  give  ^ 
him  credit  for  a  deep  plot  and  rays- 
tery,  ere  you  hav^e  gone  far ;  but  it 
turns  ou^— nothing.  Admirable,  in- 
deed, are  some  things,  paj^  and  pas- 
sages of  wonderful  power;  but  the 
spring  that  should  have  attached  them 
has  snapped »  and  they  are,  and  ever 
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will  be,  admired,  only  as  scenes.  The 
termination  is  miserable — a  poor  con- 
clusion, indeed,  of  such  a  beginning ; 
every  thing  is  promised,  nothing  given, 
in  conclnsion.  Some  things  are  quite 
out  of  possibility.  The  whole  conduct 
of  the  wife  is  out  of  nature.  Such  a 
character  should  have  a  deep  cause 
for  her  conduct :  she  has  none  but 
the  having  married  a  disagreeable 
man,  out  of  pique,  from  whom  she 
runs  away  with  one  still  more  odious 
to  herself  and  every  one,  and  assumes, 
not  a  virtue  which  she  has  not,  bat  a 
vice  which  she  scorns,  and  glories  in 
the  stigma,  because  it  wounds  her 
husband.  Such  a  high  and  daring 
mind,  and  from  the  commencement  so 
scorning  contamination,  could  not  so 
degrade  itself  without  having  a 
stronger  purpose  than  the  given  one. 
The  entire  change  of  character  in 
Dombey  is  out  of  all  nature — it  is  im- 
possible ;  nor  does  the  extraordinary 
affection  of  the  daughter  spring  from 
any  known  principle  of  humanity. 
The  very  goodness  of  some  of  the  ac- 
cessory characters  becomes  weari- 
some, as  the  vice  of  others  is  disgust- 
ing. 

Aqxthjus. — ^After  all,  he  is  an  un- 
comfortable writer :  he  puts  yon  ont 
of  humour  with  the  world,  perhaps 
with  yourself^  and  certainly  with  him 
as  a  writer.  Yet  let  us  adtnowledge 
that  he  has  done  much  good.  He 
should  be  immortalised,  if  only  for  the 
putting  down  the  school  tyrannies, 
exposing  and  crushing  school  preten- 
sions, and  doubtless  saving  many  a 
fair  intellect  from  withering  blight 
and  perversion.  He  takes  in  hand 
fools,  dolts,  and  knaves ;  but  Dickens 
wants  simpletonianism.  He  gave 
some  promise  that  way  in  his  Pick- 
wick Papers^  but  it  was  not  fulfilled. 
Turn  we  now  to  Mrs  TroUope.  What 
say  you  to  her  Vicar  of  WrexhiU  f  let 
it  have  a  text,  and  what  is  it  ?  I  will 
not  suggest  a  text — ^that  is  your  pro- 
vince. I  dare  to  say  you  wonld  easily 
find  one. 

Curate.— Why,  I  think  Mrs  Trol- 
lope  was  veiy  unfairly  dealt  with. 
The  narrative  in  that  novel  was  a 
fair  deduction  from  the  creed  of  a 
sect ;  and  if  it  does  not  always  produce 
similar  consequences,  it  is  because  men 
will  be  often  better  than  their  creeds. 
But  that  fact  does  not  make  her  com- 
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ment  nnfit  for  the  text,  that  it  told ;  I 
should  judge  from  the  abuse  that  has 
been  heaped  upon  it — ^no,  not  upon  it, 
but  upon  the  authoress.  Why  was  it 
not  open  to  her  to  make  this  answer 
to  other  works  of  fiction,  as  she  thought, 
inculcating  evil  ?  What  Miss  Hamil- 
ton did  with  the  philosophers,  she  did 
with  the  Antinomians. 

Aquiuus. — It  has  been  the  fashion 
to  call  her  a  coarse  writer — a  vul- 
gar writer.  I  see  nothing  of  it  in  her 
best  works.  She  takes  vulgar  and 
coarse  people  to  expose  them  as 
warnings,  and,  if  possible,  to  amend 
them.  We  cannot  spare  Mrs  Trol- 
lope  from  our  literature.  I  have  been 
told  by  an  eye-witness  that  her 
American  "  camp  scene  "  is  very  fer 
short  of  the  truth,  and  that  she  could 
not  give  the  details.  He  must  surely 
be  a  bit  of  a  bigot,  who  would  hastily 
pronounce  that  even  Greave's  Sptritual 
i^xoUe  is  an  irreligions  work.  There 
are  too  many  people  interested  in  de- 
crying the  novel  of  so  powerfnl  a 
writer  as  Mrs  Trollope,  to  snffer 
her  to  be  without  reproach  both  for 
style  and  object.  I  should  rather  ob- 
ject to  her  that  she  writes  too  much— ^ 
for  she  is  capable,  were  she  to  bestow 
duetimenponit,  to  write  somethingbet- 
ter  than  has  yet  dropped  from  her  pen ; 
let  her  give  up  her  fashionable  novels. 
When  I  say  better,  yet  would  I  ex- 
cept the  Vicar  of  WrexhiU:  for,  how- 
ever nnpopular  with  some^  it  places 
her,  as  a  writer,  very  high. 

Curate. — ^They  who  oppose  them- 
selves to  any  set  of  opinions  must 
make  np  their  minds,  during  the  pre- 
sent generation  at  least,  to  receive  but 
half  their  meed  of  praise.  Was  this 
ever  proved  more  remarkably  than  in 
the  publication  of  that  singular  novel, 
Ten  Thousand  a-  Year  t  It  is  a  politi- 
cal satire,  certamly ;  but  not  only  that 
— it  has  a  far  wider  scope  ;  but  it  was 
sufficiently  so  to  set  all  the  Whigs 
against  it.  And  sore  enough  they 
were.  But  has  there  been  any  such 
novel  since  the  days  of  Fielding  ?  And 
it  exhibits  a  pathos,  and  tone  of  high 
principle  and  personal  digni^,  that 
were  out  of  the  reach  even  of  Fielding. 
This  novel,  and  its  precnrsor,  the 
Diary  of  a  Phfiicum  will  —  must  — 
ever  live  in  the  standard  literatniv 
the  country. 

AQuiLrns. — And  why  not  \ 
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Odo  thinp  I  cannot  but     it  is  thus  abstmettly  adminiaterc*!, 
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nd  Then 

^rcatly  admire  in  Mr  Warren— he  ia 
Svor  aliv'o  to  the  dignity  of  his  profes- 
iion.     Hating  law  as  I  do,  in  all  its 
^Courses,  way?,  contact?,  and  conse- 
Dtienoes,  and  officials,  from  the  Lord 
^hief-Ju5tice  to  the  petty  constable  ; 
and  liaviDg  a  kind  of  envioos  dbliko 
to  the  arrogutiou  to  themselves,  by 
lawyers,   of  the  greater  part  of  the 
great  profits  and  emol amenta  of  the 
_ country;    and    seeing,  bci^ides,   that 
most  men  of  any  station  and  property 
pay,  in  tlieir  course  of  life,  as  much  to 
aw  vers  as  in  taxes,  the  one  cried- up 
■grievance  ;    yot  I  confess  that   Mr 
I  WaiTeu  has  pnt  the  noble  portraiture 
'  of  the  profession,  in  all  its  dignity  and 
usefulness,  and  in  iti*  high  moral  and 
intellectual  acquiretncnts  and  actions, 
80  vigorously  before  me,  that  I  re- 
cant, and  en*ij  venerate  the  profes- 
t«ion — a^?f»lnst  my  will,  nevertheless. 

CuiLVTE, — How   tonchini^  are  the 
^f'nrly  struggles  with  \m  poverty,   in 
the  per"?on  of  theyoung  physician  him- 
self! with  what  tine  taste  and  feelinj: 
€f  the  f^'entleraan  and  the  scholar  arc 
they  written !     Perhaps  no  novel  can 
ehow  a  more  perfectly  complete » in- it- 
self character  than  his  Gammon,  in 
b'^'hom  is  the  strange  intem'eaviug  of 
llhe  man  of  taste  and  sense — even,  in 
[.pome  sense,  better   feeling — with  the 
l»vile  and  low  habits  of  knavery. 

cjuiLiiTs, — The  author  differ?  from 
noveltsts  in  this,  that  be  docs 
rnol  make  love,  by  which  mnst  be  un- 
J-derstood  love- making  or  love-pnrsuing, 
the  subject,  but  incidental  to  his  sub- 
ject.   He  sets  up  afi'ection,  rather,  in 
the  niche  for  his  idolatry.  Tenderness, 
and  duty  linked  with  it,  and  made 
sublime  by  it,  is  with  him  far  more 
than  the  ^^passiunv'  of  love.     It  is 
4ife  with  love,  rather  than  in  tlie  chase 
of  it,  that  we  aec  detai%d  in  trial  and 
in  power. 

Ui^RATK. — It  is  30  ;  and  yet  you  do 

not,  I  presume,  moan  to  blame  other 

•  nnthors  if  they  have  made  *'  the  pas- 

'  fiion"   their    subject.     Wc    are  only 

( l)ound  to  the  author's  choice,  be  it 

what  it  may — love,  ambition,  or  any 

|,  othcr^ — we  must  have  every  feature  of 

life,  every  notice  of  action,'  pictured. 

;^AguiLn -s, — Surely  :  but  there  is  a 

cnliue  virtue,  seeing  that  the  one 

»  been  so  decidedly  occupied,  in 

maklfig  it  lea-?  prominent ;  and  where 


there  is  often  a  great  charm  in  the 
conciseness  and  unexpectedness.    Ia^I 
mc  exemplify  Mr  Sonthey-s    Dotior. 
There  may   be,  strictly  speaking,    or 
rather  speaking  after  the  fjvshion  of 
novels,  but  little  love-making;  there 
are;  nevertheless,  two  little  scenes^  that 
are    the    most    touchingly    effective 
I  ever  remember  to  havo  read.    The 
one  is   a   scene    between    cousins — 
dependent  and  in  poverty,  I  think^  at 
Salisbury;  the  other,  the  uTiexpected 
and  brief  courtship  of  Doctor  Povo 
himself.     It  is  many  years  since  I 
read  The  DoHot\  yet  these  two  scenes 
have  often    been    conjured  up,   and 
vividly  pictured  to  my  Imagination. 
I  doubt  if  Southey  could  have  told  it 
love-tale  in  any  other  way,  audfewiri 
any  w:iy  would  havo  told  one  so  well, 
CuiiATE.^ — Tha^G  who   dwell    too 
unsparingly  on  such  scenes,  and  spin 
out  their  sentimental  tales,  nnd  bring 
the  lo^g  pair  incessantly  before  the 
eye,  do  for  the  mo»t  part  the  veiy 
tiiiu^^  which  the  nature  of  the  passion 
forbitls.     Its  whole  virtue  is  in  the 
secrecy.    A n d  t h o ugh  t h e  ^tI  ter  often 
supposes  a  secrecy,  by  professhag  him- 
self only  the  narrator  and  not  the  wit- 
ness, yet  the  reader  is  not  quite  satis- 
fied, seeing  that  he  too  is  called  in  to 
look  over  the  wall  or  behind  the  hedge ; 
and  the  virtu*^  he  is  willing  to  give  t!ie 
lovers  is  at  some  expense  of  his  own, 
for  he  has  a  shrewd  suspicion  that  both 
he  and  the  writer  are  little  better  tbaa 
spies. 

A«^iuiut.s. — Surely  you  will  admit 
something  conventional,  asyouwouM 
the  soliloquy  on  the  stage — words 
must  pass  for  thoughts.  I  find  & 
greater  fault  with  those  kind  of  no- 
vels; they  work,  as  it  were,  too  mneh 
to  a  point,  beyond  which,  and  ont  of 
whiel*  aim,  there  is  no  interest,  Tliesa 
I  call  melodramatic  novels,  in  which 
the  object  seems  to  haiTow  up  or  con- 
tinually excite  the  feelmgs,  to  rein 
tho  hasty  course  of  curiosity,  workings 
chiefly  for  the  denouement,  after  ^ 
which  there  is  nothing  left  but  a  blank, 
(^uriosity,  satisfied,  cannot  go  back ; 
the  threads  have  all  been  taken  np 
that  lead  out  of  the  Inbyrinth— they 
will  not  conduct  you  back  again.  X**- 
vels  of  this  kind  liave  greater  power,  at 
tii^t,  than  any  other ;  but,  tho  effect 
for  which  they  labour  frtlly  produced, 
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the  efferv^cCDce  is  over ;  and  though 
we  remember  them  for  the  delight  thuy 
have  given,  we  do  not  rettirti  to  theiu. 
Novels  of  less  overstrained  incident, 
full  of  a  certain  nmvete  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  men  and  manners,  from  which 

\  the  reader  may  make  inferences  and 
refcreiJCvca  out  of  IiIb  own  knowledge, 

)  though  tlicy  will  not  be  read  by  »o 
many,  will  be  read  oftener  by  the 
same  per^oos.  Perhaps  there  is  more 
genius  in  the  greater  part  of  these  no- 
vela,  bat  the  writers  sacrifice  to  effect 
-to    im mediate    effect — too     much. 

r  Cooper*s  novels  are  somewhat  of  tbis 
kind  ;  and  may  I  venture  to  say  that 
the   Waverley    novels,   as  they  are 

^called,  assnme  a  little  more  than  one 
conld  wkh  of  this  character.  Authors, 
in  this  respect,  are  like  painters  of 

l^eicl— they  strike  much  at  first,  but 

I IH3C0 me  even  tiresome  by  the  perm  a- 

I  nency  of  what  is,  to  nature,  evanescent. 

I  It  xa  too  forced  for  the  quietness  under 
which  things  are  both  seen  and  read 
twice.  Generally,  in  such  tales,  when 
the  parlies  have  got  well  out  of  their 
troubles,  wc  ai'e  «:ontcnt  to  leave  them 
at  the  church  door,  and  not  to  think 

I  of  them  allcrwarda. 

CcR^VTE. — ^Novelists,  too,  seem  to 

i  think  that,  by  their  very  title,  they 
.are  compelled  to  seek  noveUies,  I 
have  to  complain  of  a  very  bad  no- 
velty. The  "  lived  together  happy 
for  ever  after  "  is  not  ouly  to  bo  omit- 
ted, but  these  last  pagc^  of  happiness 
are  ^ixdXy  slurred  over;  as  if  the  au- 
thor was  mostly  gifted  with  the  mali- 
cious propensity  for  accumulating 
tiHiuble  upon  his  favourites,  and  with 
T  1  e  registered  their  escape  into 

'  They  do  out   of  choice 

%*ii,u  Lfiugraphers  do  out  of  necessity-, 
the  <lisagrcoable  necessity  of  bio- 
graphy, and  for  which — I  confess  the 
veakuess— I  dislike  it.  I  do  not  like 
\  come  to  the  **  vanitas  vanitatum  '■ 
see  the  last  page  contradict  and 
naught    of  the    vitality,    the 

\  enei^^y,  the  pursuit^  the  attainment  of 

'  years!  It  is  all  true  enough— as  it 
is— ^that  old  men  have  rhouni,  but,  as 
Hamlet  says,  it  is  vilhwous  to  set  it 
down.  You  have,  of  course,  read  that 
powerful  novel  Mount  SorcL  You 
remember  the  last  page — the  one  be- 
fore had  been  "  voti  compos  "—all 
wcro  happy ;  and  there  it  should  have 
ended.    Not  a  bit  of  it.    Then  follows 


the  monumental  scene.  Yon  are  de* 
sired  to  look  forwai-d,  to  see  them,  or 
rather  to  be  told  of  their  lying  in  their 
fihrouds,  with  ttichr  feet,  that  recently 
so  busily  walked  the  flowery  path  of 
the  accomplishment  of  their  hopes, 
upturned  aud  fixed  in  the  solemn  pos- 
ture of  death. 

Aquilius. — Ye5,  I  remember  U 
well,  and  being  rather  nervous,  de- 
clined readiug  Emilia  WymHiam^  by 
the  same  author,  because  I  heard  it 
was  melancholy,  and  feared  a  similar 
conclusion.  I  agree  with  you  with 
respect  to  biography :  and  i-cmembcr, 
when  a  boy,  the  sickening  sensation 
when  I  read  at  school  the  end  of  So- 
crates. I  wish  biographers  would 
know  where  to  stop,  and  save  us  tho 
sad  catastrophe.  It  is  strange,  that 
you  must  not  read  the  life  of  a  buffoon 
but  you  must  see  his  tricks  come  to  an 
end,  and  liis  whole  broad  farce  of  life 
suddenly  drop  down  dead  in  tragedy. 
Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  bio- 
grapher in  his  defence,  I  hold  the  no^ 
veils t  inexcusable. 

Curate. — I  should  even  prefer  the 
drop-scene  of  novel  happiness  tocoroo 
quietly  down  before  the  accoucheur 
and  the  registrar  of  births  make  their 
appearance.  Why  should  we  be  told 
of  a  nursery  of  brats — a  whole  quiver- 
ful, as  Lamb  says,  '*  shot  out  ^'  upon 
you  ?  It  is  bettei^  to  take  these  things 
for  granted.  Doubtless  it  is  as  true, 
that  the  happy  couple  will  occasionally 
suffer — she  from  nerves,  and  he  under 
dyspepsia ;  but  wc  do  not  see  such 
matters,  nor  ought  they  to  be  broujj;ht 
forward,  although  I  doubt  not  I  ho 
authors  might  obtain  a  very  handsome 
fee  from  an  advertising  doctor  for  only 
publbhing  the  prescriptions.  If  they 
go  on,  however,  in  this  absurd  way, 
it  is  to  be  feared  they  wUl  go  one  step 
further  with  the  biogi*aphers,  and 
publish  the  will,  with  ccrtilicato  of 
probate  and  legacy -tax  duly  paid, 

Aquilhjs.^ — We  are  not,  however, 
aa  bad  as  the  French.  If  our  novels  do 
sometimes  require  an  epitaph  at  tho 
end,  they  do  not  make  death  at  ouca 
a  lewd,  sentimental,  frightful,  and  sui- 
cidal act— and  that  not  as  a  warntug, 
but  as  a  Fa^nch  sublime  act. 

CuKATK.— You  have  read,  then,  tlio 
Juif  Errant,  I  am  not  very  well 
acquainted  with  French  novels,  but 
have  read  some  very  pretty  ito 
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the  volnminous  Balzac,  most  of  which 
were  not  of  a  bad  tendency.  Did  you 
ever  read  the  Greek  novels  Tliea- 
genes  and  Chariclea^  and  the  Loves 
of  Ismenias  and  Ismene  f  Being 
curions  to  see  how  the  Thessalonian 
archbishop,  who  lived  in  the  times  of 
ManuelLs  and  Alexis  Commenas,  about 
the  year  750,  would  speak  the  senti- 
ments of  his  age  on  the  passion  of 
love,  I  lately  took  up  his  novel,  the 
"  Loves  of  Ismenias  and  Ismene,^^ 

Aquilius. — I  know  it  not ;  per- 
haps you  will  give  me  an  outline,  and 
select  passages.  I  have  great  respect 
for  the  old  Homeric  commentator. 

Curate. — I  remember  a  few  ten- 
der passages,  and  graceful  descrip- 
tions of  gardens  and  fountains,  and 
that  he  is  not  unmindful  of  his  Homer, 
for  he  refers  to  the  gardens  of  Alcinoiis 
as  his  model.  I  confess  I  am  a  little 
ashamed  of  the  archbishop  ;  but  read 
with  more  than  shame  that  Greek 
novel  of  Longus,  written  it  is  doubted 
whether  in  the  second  or  fourth  cen- 
tury, and  to  which,  it  is  said,  Eusta- 
thius  was  indebted  for  his  novel. 
Longus's  Daphnis  and  Chloe  is  a  pas- 
toral,— it  would  bum  well.  There 
are  pleasing  descriptions  in  both  of 
garden  scenery.  Speaking  of  gardens 
and  fountains  reminds  me  of  the  rich- 
ness of  the  Arabian  Nights*  Enter- 
tainments^ which  I  am  surprised  did 
not  before  come  into  our  discussion. 
How  strange  is  it  that,  though  man- 
ners and  scenes  are  so  far  from  our 
usages  and  any  known  locality,  we 
admit  them  at  once  within  the  recog- 
nised boundary  of  imaginative  nature! 
They  are  indeed  fascinating ;  yet  have 
I  not  unfrequently  met  with  persons 
who  professed  that  they  could  not  en- 
dure them. 

Aquiltus. — ^Were  they  young  per- 
sons ? — if  so,  they  must  be  very  scanti- 
ly gifted  with  a  conciliating  imagina- 
tion, though  they  may  very  possibly 
be  the  most  reasonable  of  human 
beings.  The  charm  that  renders  the 
Arabian  Nights  acceptable  in  all 
countries  appears  to  me  to  arise  from 
this — that  vivid  are  the  touches  which 
speak  of  our  common  nature,  and 
what  is  extraneous  is  less  defined. 
Indeed,  not  unfrequently  is  great  use 
made  of  the  obscure — such  obscure  as 
Rembrandt,  the  master  of  mystery, 
profusely  spread  around  the  gwgeeiis 


riches  of  his  pencil.  There  is  hera 
and  there,  too,  a  sprinkling  of  simple- 
tonianism  in  a  foreign  shape,  showing 
that  all  nations  have  something  akin. 
Curate. — Besides,  they  have  the 
charm  of  magic,  and  a  magic  which 
blends  very  skilfully  and  harmoniously 
with  the  realities  of  every-day  life. 
They  were  evidently  composed  in  a 
country  where  magic  was  a  creed. 
Could  such  tales  have  been  ever  the 
product  of  this  country,  so  different 
from  any  of  our  "fairy  tales  ?"  though 
perhaps  none  of  ours,  those  that  de- 
lighted us  in  our  childhood,  are  of 
English  origin.  Magic  of  some  kind 
or  other  must  have  been  adopted  in 
tale  at  a  very  early  period.  Ulysses' 
safety  girdle,  which  he  was  directed 
mysteriously  to  throw  behind  him^  and 
I  believe  not  to  look  back,  comes  un- 
doubtedly from  some  far  land  of  faery, 
from  whence  the  genius  of  Homertook 
it  with  a  willing  hand. 

Aquilius. — Grecian  fable  is  steeped 
in  the  charmed  fountain.  The  power 
of  the  Medusa's  head,  and  the  black 
marble  prince's  metamorphoses,  are 
nearly  allied.  And  a  Circe  may  be 
discovered  in  many  places  of  Arabic 
enchantment. 

Curate. — ^Time  converts  every- 
thing into  beauty.  You  smile,  think- 
ing doubtless  that  age  has  something 
to  do  with  ugliness.  Perha  ps  so,  though 
it  follows  not  but  that  there  may  be, 
personally  speaking,  to  every  age  its 
own  beauty,  visible  to  eyes  not  human, 
whilst  we  are  under  earthly  beauty's 
fascination,  at  any  rate  with  regard 
to  fact  and  to  fable.  Time  unites 
them,  as  it  covers  the  riven  rock  with 
lichen;  so  the  shattered  and  ugliest 
idols  of  remotest  ages  doth  Time  hand 
over  to  Fable,  to  remodel  and  invest 
with  garments  of  beauty  or  deformity, 
to  suit  every  desire  of  the  imagination.. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  true  that 
there  is  in  most  of  us,  weary  and  un- 
satisfied with  this  matter-of-fiact  world, 
a  propensity  to  throw  ourselves  into 
dream,  and  let  fancy  build  up  for  us  a 
world  of  its  own,  and,  for  a  season, 
fit  us  with  an  existence  for  it — ^takinflf 
with  us  the  beautiful  of  this,  ana 
charming  what  is  plain  under  the  oon- 
yerting  influence  of  fiction.  Who 
understood  this  as  Shakspeare  did? 
His  Teinpei/,  Midsummer's  Night 
Dream^  his  Merchant  of  Venice^  ara 
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built  up  out  of  the  materials  supplied 
by  this  uatui*al  propeiijjity. 

AtiLiLius. — How  beautiful  are  im- 
]>ossibilitics  when  geuius  sets  them 
forth  as  truth !  Who  does  uot  yield 
implicit  belief  to  every  creation  of 
Sliakspeare  V  I  prefer  the  utter  im- 
])0£}8ibilities  to  improbabilities  con- 
verted into  real  substant  ial  fact.  Let 
us  have  Mysltries  of  Udolpho  un- 
cleared up ;  it  is  dissatisfying  at  the 
end  to  find  you  have  been  cheated. 
One  would  uot  have  light  let  in  to 
a  mysterious  obscure,  and  exhibit  per- 
haps but  a  bare  wall  ten  feet  off.  I 
had  rather  have  the  downright  honest 
ghost  than  one,  on  discovery,  that  shsdl 
be  nothing  but  an  old  stick  and  a  few 
rags.  The  reader  is  put  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  frogs  in  the  fable,  when 
they  found  themselves  deluded  into 
wonder  and  worship  of  an  old  log. 
I  would  not  even  clear  up  the  darkness 
of  ignorance  respecting  the  Pyramids, 
and  will  believe  that  the  hieroglyphics 
are  the  language  of  fables,  that  are 
better,  like  the  mummies,  under  a 
shroud.  Wherever  you  find  a  bit  of 
the  mysterious,  you  are  sure  to  be 
under  a  charm.  In  Corinne  of 
Madame  de  Stael,  not  the  most  ro- 
mantic of  authors,  the  destiny  cloud 
across  the  moon  yon  would  not  have 
resolved  into  smoke  ascending  from  a 
house-top.  Let  the  borial-place  of 
<£dipas  be  ever  hid.  Lnagination 
converts  ignorance  into  a  pleasure. 
There  is  a  belief  beyond,  and  better 
than  that  of  eyes  and  ears. 

Curate. — ^Not  at  present ;  at  this 
moment  I  will  trust  both.  I  hear  the 
carriage,  and  here  is  Lydia  returned 

from .    I  hope  she  has  picked  up 

the  parcel  of  books  which  I  gathered 
for  our  reading. 

Now  here,  Eusebius,  our  dialogue 
broke  off,  and  we  greeted  the  Curate's 
wife.  The  box,  it  seems,  had  not 
reached  the  little  town ;  so,  with  a 
woman^s  nice  tact,  Lydia,  the  Curate's 
Lydia,  had  brought  ns  two  Novels  to. 
begin  with.  'I  therefore  put  my  letter 
to  you  by,  until  we  had  read  them,  and 
I  was  enabled  to  say  something  al)out 
them.  You  perceive,  Eusebius,  that 
I  have  made  some  mention  in  the 
dialogue  of  you,  and  your  opinions 
upon  nursery  fabulous  education. 
Lydia  says — ^for  to  her  we  mentioned 
your  whim — that  you  must  come  and 
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discuss  it  with  her ;  and  she  will,  to 
provoke  you,  bring  you  into  company 
with  some  very  good  people,  and  very 
much  devoted  to  education.  She  telLs 
me  she  has  a  neighbour  who  burnt 
Gay's  fables,  which  a  godfather  had 
given  to  one  of  her  children ;  because, 
said  she,  it  taught  children  lying,  for 
her  children  looked  incredulous  as  one 
day  she  told  them  that  beasts  cannot 
speak.  The  Curate's  wife  promises 
herself  some  amusement,  you  perceive, 
when  you  come ;  you  must  therefore 
be  as  provoking  as  possible.  But 
now,  Eusebius,  we  have  read  the 
novels  brought  to  us.  The  first, 
Jane  Eyre,  has  been  out  some  time : 
not  so  the  other,  Madame  de  Mai" 
fjuety  which  has  only  now  made  its 
lirst  appearance.  I  do  not  think  it 
fair,  though  it  is  a  common  practice 
with  critics,  to  give  out  a  summary  of 
the  tales  they  review — for  this  is  sure 
to  spoil  the  reading.  I  will  resume, 
then,  the  dialogue,  omitting  such  parts 
as  may  be  too  searching  into  the  story. 

Lydia. — Well,  I  am  glad  we  read 
Jatie  Eyre  first,  for  I  should  have 
been  sorry  to  have  ended  with  tears, 
which  she  has  drawn  so  plentifully ; 
and  not  from  my  eyes  alone,  though 
both  you  men,  as  ashamed  of  your 
better  natures,  have  endeavoured  to 
conceal  them  in  vain. 

Aguiuus. — It  is  a  very  pathetic 
tale — very  singular ;  and  so  like  truth 
that  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  believing 
that  much  of  the  characters  and  inci- 
dents are  taken  from  life,  though 
woman  is  called  the  weaker  sex.  Here, 
in  one  example,  is  represented  the 
strongest  passion  and  tlie  strongest 
principle,  admirably  supported. 

Curate. — ^It  is  an  episode  in  this 
work-a-day  worid,  most  interesting, 
and  toucheid  at  once  with  a  daring,  yet 
delicate  hand.  In  spite  of  all  novel 
rules,  the  love  herome  of  the  tale 
has  no  personal  beauty  to  recommend 
her  to  the  deepest  affection  of  a  man 
of  sense,  of  station,  and  who  had  seen 
mudi  of  the  world,  not  uncontaminated 
by  it  It  seems  to  have  been  the 
purpose  of  the  author  to  show  that 
high  and  noble  sentiments,  and  great 
affection,  can  be  both  made  snbservlentf 
and  even  heightened,  by  the  energy  ol 
practical  wisdom.  If  the  author  has 
purposely  formed  a  heroine  without 
the  heroine's  usual  accomplishments. 
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Tvith  a  knowledge  of  the  world,  and 
even  with  a  purpose  to  heighten  that 
woman  in  our  admiration,  he  has  made 
DO  small  inroad  Into  the  virtues  that 
arc  usually  attributed  to  every  lover, 
in  the  eons  traction  of  a  novel.  He, 
the  liero,  has  great  faults — why  should 
tve  mince  the  word  ? — vice.  And 
yet  fio  singular  ia  the  fatality  of 
iovet  that  it  wou!d  be  impossible 
to  find  two  characters  so  necessary 
to  exhibit  trae  virtues,  and  make 
the  happiness  of  each.  The  execu- 
tion of  the  painting  19  as  perfect  as 
the  conception. 

Lydia, — I  think  every  part  of  the 
novel  perfect,  though  I  have  no  doubt 
many  will  object,  in  some  instanceSi 
^lK)th  to  the  attachment  and  the  con- 
uct  of  Jane  Eyre. 

Aqlulius. — It  is  not  a  book  for 
Prudes — it  is  not  a  book  for  cfTcminato 
and  tasteless  men ;  it  is  for  the  en- 
joyment of  a  feeling  heart  and  vigor- 
ODS  understanding. 

Lydia. — I  never  can  forget  her 
passage  across  the  heath,  ami  bei  de- 
solate night's  lodging  there. 

Curate. — But  yon  will  remember 
it  without  pain,  for  it  was  at  once  the 
suffering  and  the  triuinph  of  woman's 
virtue, 

AquiLius. — To  my  mind,  one  of 
the  most  bcantiful  passages  is  the  re- 
turn of  Jane  Eyre,  when  she  sees  in 
the  twilight  her  ^'master*'  and  her 
lover  solitary,  and  feeling  his  way  with 
his  hands,  baring  his  sightless  sorrow 
to  llie  chill  and  drizxly  niglit. 

C I' RATE. — But  what  think  yon  of 
\iadame  de  Malgvet  f     In  a  diflercnt 
ay,  that  is  as  unlike  any  other  novel 
Jmte  Ei/re.    This,  too,  is  written 
cxliibit  t!ie  character  of  woman 
under  no  ordinary  circumstances. 
Aquilius— s^hc  reminds  me  of  the 
hcvalier  d'Eou,  whose  portrait  I  re- 
cm  l>er  to  have  seen  years  ago  in  the 
Woftdtrful  Mafjaiine — half  man,  half 
Oman,  Madame  deMalguct  is  perhaps 
ftn  amatgamatiou  of  the  Chevalier  and 
Lady  Hester  Stanhope.    Tiiese,  after 
all,  are  not  the  beings  to  be  exempt 
from  the  tender  passion.^  but  it  is  under 
the  strongest  vagaries.     Love  without 
'  :ouriship  is  the  very  romance  of  the 
passion  ;  and  such  is  there  in  the  tale 
of  Madame  de  Mallet.     The  scene 
JM  laid  in  a  little  town,  and  its  imme- 
diate neighbourhood,  in  France ;  and 
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though  a  "  Tale  of  1820,"  carries  back 
its  interest,  and  much  of  the  detail  or 
the  story,  to  the  hon*ors  of  the  first 
French  Kevolution.  There  is  conse- 
quently a  wide  field  for  diversity  of 
character,  and  for  conflict  of  opinions, 
and  their  effect^,  as  shown  upon  every 
grade  of  social  life ;  and  it  is  very 
striking  that  the  deepest  rooted  pre* 
judicea,  ere  the  conclusion,  chang© 
sides,  and  are  fitted  upon  characters 
to  whom,  at  the  commencement,  they 
seemed  but  little  to  belong.  The  in- 
born aristocratic  feelings,  alike  with 
the  republican  habits,  meet  their  check; 
and  I  suppose  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  author  to  show  the  weakness  of  both. 

Curate. — I  am  not  certain  of  that, 
for  I  think  the  innate  is  pi*eserved 
even  through  the  disgui-se  of  contrary 
habits.  I  know  not  which  is  the  hero* 
— the  Biionapartean  soldier  or  tho 
English  naval  captain.  There  aro 
some  discussions  on  subjects  of  lif(& 
interspersed,  which  show  the  author  to 
be  a  man  of  a  deeply  reflecting  mind, and 
endued  with  no  little  power  of  exprc^- 
ing  what  he  thinks  and  what  he  feels. 
Aquiuus. — When  I  found  faultwith 
this  wet  blanket  of  happiness,  the 
moimmeutal  termination  of  Mount 
Sorely  I  did  not  ?o  soon  expect  ta 
meet  with  a  repetition  of  this  tault, 
I  must  pick  a  quarrel  with  the  writer 
for  nnnecessanly  put  ting  his  characters 
horS' de-combat.  1  think  authors  now- 
a-days  need  not  be  afraid  of  ilie  fate 
of  Cervantes — of  having  them  taken 
ofT  their  hands,  and  made  to  play  their 
parts  upon  any  other  stages  than  their 
own. 

Lydia  . — You  seem,  both  of  yon,  U> 
forget  the  real  moral  of  the  stoiy — 
that  a  jK*rson  eudoM  ed  with  a  littln 
more  than  common  sense,  general 
kindness,  amiability,  and  energy  of 
character,  may  be  more  useful  in  the* 
world  than  the  most  accomplished  hero. 

CuHATE. — You  would  have  found 
him  too  a  hero,  if  his  actions  had  t>ecn 
within  the  sphere  of  heroism.  I  hopa 
to  meet  with  Mr  TorrenI  again,  lie^ 
has  very  gi-eat  powci-s,  and  his  oon- 
ceptions  are  original. 

And  now,  Eu^eblus,  l3:i  "r  "tfea 
you  this  account  of  our  <  1  ud 

breathed  country  air,  ajni  vmum  ;v»titl 
happiness,  I  am,  yours  ever,  and 
^'PrecipuetAnue^uifi  ciloi  f>it^iiUni<»l4Mt«0it/* 
Aquiut's. 
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Seven  months  have  barely  elapsed 
since  the  throne  of  Louis  PbiUppe 
was  overtamed,  by  a  sudden  and 
well- concerted  urban  tumult ;  and  six 
have  not  expired  since  the  fer\'onr 
of  revolution  invaded  the  Germanic 
empire,  and  Italy,  torn  by  the  inno- 
vating passions,  commenced  a  strife 
with  the  Austrian  power.  How  mar- 
vellous have  been  the  changes,  how 
vehement  the  action,  how  powerful 
the  reaction,  since  those  events  com- 
menced !  Involved  in  the  whirlwind 
of  anarchy,  the  greater  as  well  as 
the  lesser  states  of  Germany  seemed  to 
be  on  the  verge  of  destruction.  Aus- 
tria, torment^  by  diversity  of  line- 
age, race,  and  interest,  seemed  to  be 
irrevocably  broken  up;  and  amidst 
the  rebellion  in  Lombardy,  the  seve- 
rance of  Venice,  the  insurrection  in 
Bohemia,  and  the  fierce  demand  of 
the  Hungarians  for  independence,  it 
seemed  scarcely  possible  to  hope  that 
the  house  of  Hapsbnrg  could  main- 
tain its  existence,  or  the  important 
element  of  Austria  in  the  balance  of 
European  power  be  preserved.  Tom 
by  contending  passions,  a  prey  to 
the  ambition  of  the  republicans,  the 
dreams  of  the  socialists,  and  the  in- 
dignation of  the  loyalists,  France 
resembled  a  fiery  volcano  in  the 
moment  of  irruption,  of  which  the 
throes  were  watched  by  surrounding 
nations  with  trembling  anxiety  for 
their  own  existence.  Italy,  with 
Sicily  isevered  from  the  throne  of 
Naples;  Rome  in  scarcely  disguised 
insurrection  affainst  the  Papal  autho- 
rity; Lombardy,  Tuscany,  and  Venice 
in  open  revolt ;  and  Piedmont,  under 
revolationary  guidance,  commencing 
the  usual  system  of  external  demo- 
cratic aggreuion,  scaroelv  presented 
a  spot  on  whidi  the  eye  of  hope  oonid 
rest  ProBsia,  the  first  to  be  reached 
by  the  destructive  flame,  seemed  so 
strongly  exdted,  that  it  was  hard  to 
say  wbeUier  ita  national  nnity  or 
monarchical  inatitntions  wonld  first 
MX  to  plecet.  England,  assailed  hj 
Chartiam  In  the  one  island,  and  the 
approaching  InavrecUon  of  the  Irish 
In  tha  other;  oppreaicd  with  a  debt 


to  which  its  finances,  under  present 
management,  seemed  unequal— having 
borrowed  £8,000,000  in  a  single  year 
of  general  peace — seemed  shaken  to 
its  foundation.  The  distress  so  gene- 
rally diffused  by  the  combined  effect 
of  free  trade  and  a  fettered  currency, 
appeared  at  once  to  have  dried  up  its 
material  resources  and  overturned 
the  wonted  stability  of  the  na- 
tional mind:  every  thing  seemed  to 
be  returning  to  chaos  ;  and  even  the 
most  sanguine  advocates  of  human 
perfectibility,  the  moat  devout  be- 
lievers in  democratic  regeneration, 
looked  on  with  trembling  anxiety, 
and  could  hardly  anticipate  any  other 
result  from  the  distarbed  passions  of 
society,  but  a  general  and  sanguinary 
war,  terminating  in  the  irresistible 
ascendency  of  one  victorious  power, 
or  possibly  a  fresh  inundation,  over 
the  exhausted  field  of  European  strife, 
of  northern  barbarians. 

But  truth  is  great,  and  will  pre- 
vail. There  are  Ihnits  imposed  by 
the  wisdom  of  nature  to  the  madnesa 
of  the  people,  not  less  than  the  strife 
of  the  elements.  Extraordinary  con- 
vulsions seldom  fail  to  restore  go- 
vernment, after  a  time,  to  a  bearablo 
form :  the  letting  loose  of  the  pas- 
sions of  nations  ere  long  rouses  the 
feelings  and  alarms  the  interests,  which 
produce  reaction,  and  restore  the  sub- 
verted equilibrium  of  society.  Men 
will  not  be  permanently  ruled  by 
brutal  force.  Triumph  reveals  the 
latent  tyranny  of  the  multitude; 
power  brings  to  light  the  selfishness 
and  rapacity  of  their  leaders.  How 
strikingly  have  those  tmths--so  often 
ennnciated,  so  little  attended  to — been 
demonstrated  hj  the  events  of  tho 
last  summer  (  Six  months  only  have 
elapsed,  and  what  years,  what  cen- 
tniies  of  experience  have  been  passed 
during  that  brief  period  1  How  many^ 
delusions  has  it  seen  dispelled^  and 
fallacies  exposed;  how  many  pre- 
tensions levelled,  and  expectotions 
blasted;  how  many  reputations  wi- 
thered, and  iniquities  detected !  How 
mnch  has  the  peril  of  inflao  torr 
laagnage  bean  cMmonstrated,  muu 
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boUowneas  of  revolationary  regeno- 
'ration  established  I  how  quickly  have 
words    beeu    blown  into  the  air  by 
deeds,    and    tho    men   of   eloquence 
enppliintcd  by  those  of  the   sword  I 
1^^*  WoixL?,''  says  Lauuirtiiie,*  **  act  na* 
Uon3  on  fire ;  bayonets  alone  restore 
beju  to  reibioo/^     Who  has  fumtsbed 
such  a  coramentaTy  on  these  words  as 
l^amartine  htnijielf 'i 
Is  it  the  doctrines  of  the  French 
evolution  which  were  deemed  ijeduc- 
live,   its    principles    insinuating,    its 
Bxaujple  dangerous  V    The  lied  Re- 
pubticans,  the  Insurrection  of  June^tho 
llanghter  of  a  greater  number  of  men 
"  I  a  tiingle  revolt  than  has  taken  place 
I  many  a  decisive  battle,  the  withering 
agony  of  Pariiiian  destitution,  the  ten 
;hou:4arid   captives    in   its  dungeons ; 
he  nightly  transpoitation,  for  weeks 
Ligether,  of  hundreds  of  deluded  fana- 
tics;  the  state   of  siege, — the  proii* 
tion  of  freedom,  a  mditary  dicta* 
(orship,  rise  up  iu  gi'iui  and  hideood 
rray  to  dispel  the  illusion.     L>  it  the 
i  Paeans  of  Itaiian  regeneration  which 
have    caused    the   heart  of  the   pa- 
riot  to  throb  all  over  the  world,  and 
ed  the  enthusiastic  to  anticipate  a 
ocood  era  of  Italian  independence  in 
the  old  age  of  ks  civilisation  V    The 
defeats  on  the  Adige,  the  fall  of  Milan, 
the  dispersion  of  the  Lombard  and 
Tuiscau  levies,  tell  U3  how  mLserablo 
|"ft'aa  tho  delusion  on  which  such  ex- 
ctations  rested^  and  how  vain  is  tho 
hope  that  a  selfish  and  worn-out  na- 
tion, destitute  alike  of  civil  tirmneds 
|©r  militai-y  courage,  can  buccesafully 
establidb  its  iu<lcpcudence.    Is  it  from 
JJiome  that  this  regeneration  of  society 
expected  to  arise,  and  the  reform- 
ifii*^  nniw  who  is  to  bc  the  Peter  the 
1  1  the  new  crusade  in  favour  of 

t  les  of  mankind?    Beliold  him 

^siow  trembling  in  hia  palace^  bereft  of 
fcuthority,  deprived  of  consideration ; 
|liated,   despised,    discrofvned;   wait- 
ing  to    see  which  of  ttie  Tramon- 
poweis  is   to  seud  a  regiment 
Df  horse  to  receive  the  keys  of  the 
Internal   City,     and    give    a    lasting 
ider  to  the   former  mistiTss  of  the 
'world. 

Is  it  Prussia  that  is  to  take  the  lead 
la  the  regeneration  ckf  the  world,  and 
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fi'om  the  north  that  a  new  AnniuJan 
is  to  issue,  to  aiisert  the  liberties  of 
the  great  Teutonic  family  of  mankind? 
Turn  to  Berlin,  and  see  to  what  a 
pitmble  degree  of  weakness  re  vol  u- 
tiouary  triumphs  have  reduced  the 
monarchy  of  the  Great  Frederick.  Be- 
hold its  monarch  and  its  army  de- 
feated by  a  baud  of  students  and 
shop-boys;  its  arseuai  pilla^d  by 
an  insurgent  mob;  and  the  power 
which  withstood  the  banded  strength 
of  Europe,  a  century  ago,  and 
fronted  Napoleon  iu  the  plenitnde  of 
his  power,  waging  a  donbtt^ui  and  »g- 
gressive  wai*  with  Denmark,  a  fifth- 
rate  power,  and  pai-alysed  by  pro- 
cessions of  apprentices,  and  the  me- 
naces of  trades 'tmious^  in  the  capitaL 
Is  it  Ireland  that  is  regarded  as  the 
sheet-anchor  of  the  cause  of  revolu- 
tion, and  from  the  Emerald  Isle  that 
the  bauds  of  heroes  aj'o  to  issue  who 
are  to  crush  the  tyranny  of  England, 
restoi-e  the  freedom  of  the  seas,  and 
avcuge  the  long  quarrel  of  the  Celt 
with  the  Saxon?  It  is  in  Boulagh  Com- 
mon that  we  must  look  for  the  exploits 
of  the  new  Spartan  heroes,  and  among 
the  widow's  cabbages  we  must  search 
for  the  grave  of  a  modem  Leonidas  I 
Is  it  in  the  energy,  courage,  and  per- 
severance of  the  army  of  Tipperari', 
that  we  must  tind  the  realisation  of 
the  long -cherished  hopes  of  Irish  in- 
dependence, and  the  demonstration 
of  the  solid  foundation  on  which  tho 
much  vaunted  prospects  of  Hil)emiaa 
success  against  British  oppression  is 
to  be  founded  !  It  must  augment  the 
admiration  wliich  all  the  world  must 
feel  at  the  gaUani  conduct  of  the  Irish, 
in  this  memorable  struggle,  to  reflet 
that  they  owed  their  sm:£€ss  to  them- 
selves alone  ;  that  none  of  their  arms 
had  been  purchiii*ed,  nor  preparatioua 
matie,  with  the  wealth  of  the  stranger; 
that  they  had  spurued  the  charity  of 
England  as  proudly  as  they  had  re- 
pelled its  \x,tm6  ;  and  that,  whatever 
could  be  cast  up  against  them,  thiSi 
at  least,  C4juld  not  be  t^aid,  that  thej 
had  evinced  ingratitude  for  recenlt 
benefits,  or  cat  the  bread  of  their  beiie^ 
factor  whUe  they  were  preparing  to 
pierce  him  to  tlie  heart  ! 
Memorable,  indeed,  liaa  been  ilio 
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year  which  has  given  these  examples, 
and  tanght  these  lessons,  to  mankind. 
Historv  will  be  sought  in  vain  for  a 
period  "in  which,  during  so  short  a 
time,  so  many  important  political 
truths  were  unfolded,  so  many  moral 
precepts  taught,  by  suffering ;  or  in 
which,  after  being  for'  a  season  ob- 
scured by  clouds,  the  polar  star  of 
religion  and  duty  has  shone  forth  with 
so  bright  a  lustre.  It  is  a  proud  thing 
for  England  to  reflect  on  the  exalted 
post  she  has  occupied  during  this 
marvellous  and  trying  time.  While 
other  nations,  possessed  of  far  greater 
military  forces,  were  reeling  under 
the  shock,  or  prostrated  by  the  trea- 
chery and  treason  of  theur  defenders, 
she  alone  has  repelled  the  danger  by 
the  constable^s  baton.  She  has  neither 
augmented  her  army,  nor  increased 
her  navy ;  she  has  not  added  a  gim  to 
her  ships,  nor  a  bayonet  to  her  batta- 
lions. She  has  neither  yielded  to  the 
violence  of  the  Revolutionists,  nor 
been  guilty  of  deeds  of  cruelty  to  re- 
press them.  If  her  government  is  to 
blame  for  their  conduct  during  the 
crisis,  it  is  for  having  been  too  lenient 
— for  having  dallied  too  long  with  agi- 
tation, and  winked  at  sedition  till  it 
grew  into  treason.  A  fanlt  it  nn- 
doubtedly  has  been,  for  it  has  brought 
matters  to  a  crisis,  and  caused  the 
ultimate  outbreak  to  be  repressed  with 
far  greater  and  more  nnavoidable  se- 
verity than  would  have  been  required 
if  the  first  merciful  coercion  had  taken 
place.  Had  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act 
been  suspended  in  November,  and 
the  farce  of  Irish  patriotism  been  hin- 
dered from  turning  into  a  burlesque 
tragedy,  for  one  person  whom  it  wonld 
have  been  nec^sary  to  imprison  or 
transport,  fifty  mnst  now  undergo 
that  punishment.  Yet  is  this  leniency 
or  temporisation,  misplaced  as  it  was, 
and  calamitous  as  it  has  turned  out, 
a  proud  passage  in  £ngland*8  story.  It 
is  some  consolation  to  reflect  that 
she  conquered  the  revolutionary  spirit, 
by  which  so  many  of  the  military  mo- 
narchies of  Enrope  had  been  pro- 
strated, by  moral  strength  alone ;  that 
scarce  a  shot  was  fired  in  anger  by 
her  troops,  and  not  a  drop  of  blood 
was  shed  on  the  scaffold;  and  that 
undue  forbearance  and  lenity  is  the 
only  fanlt  which,  during  the  crisis, 
<;an  be  imputed  to  the  goremment 


which  braved  the  storm  under  which 
the  worid  was  reeling. 

Nor  is  the  moral  lesson  ^pis  striking, 
or  less  important,  which  France,  during 
the  same  period,  has  read  to  mankin£ 
She  has  not,  on  this  occasion,  been 
assailed  by  the  Continental  powers. 
No  Pitt  or  Cobourg  has  stood  forth  to 
mar,  by  ensanguined  hostility,  the 
bright  aurora  of  her  third  Revolution. 
No  Louis  Philippe  has  stepped  in,  to 
change  its  character  or  intercept  its 
consequences,  and  reap  for  royalty 
the  fniits  of  insurrection.  No  bands 
of  Cossacks  or  plumed  Highlanders 
have  again  approached  the  capital  of 
civilisation,  to  wrest  from  Freedom 
the  rights  she  has  acquired,  or  tear 
from  her  brows  the  glory  she  has  won. 
Whatever  she  has  gained,  or  suffered, 
or  lost,  has  been  owing  to  herself,  and 
herself  alone.  Europe  has  looked  on 
in  anxious,  it  may  be  afirighted,  nen- 
tridity.  Though  undermined  every 
where  by  the  spirit  of  propagandism, 
though  openly  assailed  in  some  quar- 
ters by  scarcely  disguised  attacks, 
the  adjoining  powers  have  abstained 
from  any  act  of  hostility.  Albeit 
attacked  by  a  revolutionary  expedi- 
tion, fitted  out  and  armed  by  the 
French  government  at  Paris,  Belgium 
has  attempted  no  act  of  retaliation. 
Victorious  Austria,  though  grievously 
provoked,  has  accepted  the  mediation 
of  France  and  England :  when  Turin 
was  at  his  mercy,  the  triumphant 
Radetsky  sheathed  his  victorious 
sword  at  Milan,  and  sought  not  to 
revenge  on  Piedmont  the  unprovoked 
aggression  which  its  revolutionaiy 
government  had  committed  on  the 
Imperial  dominions  in  Italy.  Russia 
has  armed,  but  not  moved ;  the  Czar 
has  left  to  the  patriotism  and  yaloor 
of  Denmark  the  burden  of  a  contest 
with  the  might  of  revolntionised  Ger- 
many. Revointion  has  every  where 
had  fair  play;  a  clear  stage  and  no 
favour  has  been  accorded  to  it  by  all 
the  snrviving  monarchies  in  Europe. 
The  enthosiasni  of  Lamartine,  the  in- 
trigues of  Caussidiere,  the  dreams  of 
Louis  Blanc,  the  ambition  of  Ledra 
Rollin,  have  been  allowed  their  full 
development.  Nothing  has  inter- 
cepted the  realisation  of  their  pro- 
jects. If  France  has  suffered  beyond 
all  precedent  from  her  convulsion ;  if 
her  finances  are  m  a  sUte  of  hopelesB 
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embarrassment;  if  forty- five  i>er  cent 
has  been  added  to  her  direct  taxes, 
and  the  ^^tion  caunot  be  levied 
from  the  piiulic  distress  \  if  three  hun- 
dred thousand  men  have  been  added 
to  Uer  i-egular  army ;  if  poverty  and 
deBlitutJoii  stalk  Lbroagh  her  streets ; 
if  her  jails  teem  with  ten  thousand 
imptives,  and  thousands  of  families 
mourn  a  father  or  a  brother  slain  on 
the  barricades,  or  transported  for 
civil  vfai\ — the  caasc  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Revoltttiont  and  the  Revolution 
alone. 

The  terrible  and  tragic  result  of  the 
strife  iu  the  streets  of  Fans  iu  June, 
has  done  scarcely  a  less  service  to 
mankind,  by  opening  the  eyes  of  the 
world  to  the  real  nature  of  crimes 
which  recent  events  had  rendered  po- 
pular, and  restoring  their  old  and  just 
appellation  to  acts  of  the  deepest  atro- 
city, which  the  general  delusion  had 
caused  to  pass  for  virtues.  Since  the 
successful  result  of  the  Revolt  of  the 
Barricades  in  1830^  the  ideas  of  men 
have  been  so  entirely  subverted,  that 
no  go  vera  me  nt  was  practicable  in 
France  but  that  of  cott option  or  the 
tword;  and  treason  and  sedition  ap- 
peared to  have  been  blotted  out  of  the 
list  of  crimes  iu  the  statute-book  of 
England.  So  licentious  had  the  age 
become,  and  so  much  was  government 
panilysed  by  terror  at  the  unprece- 
dented turn  which  the  public  mind 
had  taken,  that,  iu  Ireland  especially^ 
it  can  scarcely  be  said,  fur  the  last  ten 
years,  that,  in  regard  to  state  offences, 
there  has  been  any  government  at  all. 
The  Repeal  agitation — the  wholesale 
libci^tion  of  prisoners  by  Lord  Nor- 
nianby^the  unchecked  monsler  meet- 
iugi5, — thequashiiigofOX'onneirscon- 
vlction  by  the  casting  vote  of  one 
Whigpeer,in  opposition  to  the  opinion 
of  the  twelve  judges  of  England — the 
unparalleled  and  long- continued  vio- 
lence of  the  treasonable  press  iu  Dub- 
lin—the  open  drilling  and  arming  of 
the  people  iu  the  south  and  west  of 
Ircluud — the  undisguised  announce- 
ment of  an  approaching  insurrection, 
of  which  the  time  was  openly  fixed 
for  tUe  completion  of  harvest — were  so 
many  indications  that  G  overnmcut  had 
become  piiralysed,  and  ceased  to  dis- 
charge its  functions,  in  the  neighbour- 
ing  island. 

If  iDAtters  were  not  as  yet  so  men- 


acing in  England,  it  was  not  that  tho 
executive  was  more  powe-rfal  or  effi- 
cient in  this  country,  but  that  the 
English  mind  was  slower  to  take  fiii> 
than  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channelt 
and  that  more  weighty  intcrcsta  re- 
quired to  be  subverted  among  the 
Saxons  than  the  Celts,  before  the  insti- 
tutions of  society  were  overturaed, 
and  anarchy,  plunder,  and  spoliation, 
became  the  order  of  the  day.  Yet 
even  here  there  were  many  indjcations 
of  Government  having  become  para- 
lysed, and  lamentable  proof  that  the 
public  tranquillity  was  preserved, 
more  by  the  moderation  of  its  assail- 
ants than  the  strength  of  its  defenders. 
The  violence  and  general  impimiiy  of 
the  trades -unions,  in  both  England  and 
Scotland;  the  open  and  undii;guised 
prepai'ations  of  the  Chartists  in  botb 
countries  ;  the  toleration  in  the  metro- 
polis, on  two  different  <-  '  ,  of  s  ^ 
Chartist  Convention,  wh  d  at 

usurping  the  govemment  ui  hh-  coun- 
try; the  uniform  and  atrocious  vio- 
lence of  the  revolutiouar}^  press  ;  the 
entire  impunity  with  which,  on  every 
occasion,  the  most  dangerous  sedltioa 
was  spouted  on  the  platform,  or  re- 
tailed iu  the  columns  of  the  journals  ;  ^ 
the  open  preparation,  at  last,  of  trea- 
sonable measures  ;  and  the  organisa- 
tion of  the  disaffected  in  clubs,  whem 
arms  were  distributed,  and  projects  of 
rebellion,  massacre,  and  conflagration 
hatched — were  so  many  indications, 
and  that,  too,  of  the  most  alamuuf . 
kind,  that  matters  were  approaching  1 
a  crisis  in  these  islands  ;  and  that  tbo 
paralj'sis  aud  imbecility  of  a  Govern- 
ment whic!i  had  ceased  to  discharge 
its  fimctions,  might  prove,  as  it  did  in 
France  in  the  feeble  hands  of  Louis 
XVI,,  the  precursor  of  a  dreadful  and 
disastrous  convulsion. 

Thanks  to  the  French  revolution^ 
and  Irish  rebellion,  this  state  of  mat- 
ters has  met,  for  the  time  at  leasts 
with  a  decisive  check.    The  eyes  of 
men  liave  been  opened;  things  ami 
called  by  their  right  name.    We  again  I 
hearof  treason  and  sedition— words,  of  1 
late  years,  so  much  gone  into  disosft  ' 
that  the   rising  generation   scarce^f 
knew  what  they  meant.   In  France  the 
heroes  of  the  barricades  have  ceased 
to  t>e  lauded  as  the  greatest  of  men. 
Insurrection  is  no  longer  preached  aa 
the  first  of  social  duties.    That  whlcl^ 
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was  tho  chief  of  cWic  virtues  on  the 
24th  February  has  become  the  great- 
est of  civic  crimes  on  the  24th  June. 
The  soldiers  of  treason  no  longer  meet 
with  an  honoured  sepulchre,  nor,  if  sur- 
viving, are  they  fSted  and  caressed  by 
royal  hands.  If  killed,  they  are  thrust 
into  undistinguished  graves ;  if  taken 
alive,  they  are  immured  in  dungeons 
or  transported.  Universal  suffrage  has 
done  that  which  royalty  was  too  in- 
dulgent or  too  timorous  to  do — it  has 
ceased  the  dallying  with  treason.  It 
has  fought  the  Red  Republic  with  its 
own  weapon,  and  conquered  in  the 
strife.  It  has  erected  a  military  des- 
potism in  the  great  revolutionised 
capital.  Industry,  almost  destroyed 
by  the  first  triumph  of  anarchy  in 
France,  is  slowly  reviving  under  the 
protection  of  absolute  power.  With 
suppression  of  the  trade  of  the  "  jour- 
naliste,''  the  ^^^meutier,"  and  the 
*^  homme  des  barricades,"  other 
branches  of  employment  are  at  length 
beginning  to  revive.* 

Nor  is  the  change  less  remarkable 
in  Great  Britain,  whero  government 
have  not  only  followed  Air  Pittas  ex- 
ample of  suspending  the  Habeas  Cor- 
pus Act  in  Ireland,  but  have  passed  a 
special  statute,  assimilating  for  two 
years  the  punishment  of  aggravated 
cases  of  sedition  to  what  it  was  by 
the  old  common  law  of  Scotland. 
Great  was  the  abuse  which  the  Whig 
writers  for  half  a  century  bestowed 
on  the  Scotch  Judges  in  1793,  for  ap- 
plying the  punishment  of  the  Scotch 
law  to  the  sedition  of  1793,  and  trans- 
porting Muir  and  Fische  Palmer,  for 
tiying  to  force  on  a  revolution  by 
means  of  a  national  convention.    Tho 
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"Martyrs*  Monument"  in  Edinburgh 
stands  as  a  durable  monument  of  their 
sympathy.  I^rd  Campbell,  in  his 
Lives  of  the  Chancellors^  has  in  bitter 
terms  exhaled  their  collected  indig- 
nation. But  scarcely  was  the  ink  of 
his  lordship's  lucubrations  dry,  when 
he  saw  fit,  as  a  member  of  Lord  John 
Russeirs  cabinet,  to  bring  in  a  bill  to 
assimilate  the  punishment  of  sedition 
in  Ireland  to  Hie  old  law  of  Scotland ; 
and  under  it  Mitchell  has  been  trans- 
ported fourteen,  and  Martin  ten  years 
— the  very  punishments  inflicted  for 
similar  offences  on  Muir  and  Fische 
Palmer.  The  difference  is,  that  for 
one  person  transported  or  imprisoned 
under  Mr  Pitt's  system  of  timely  co- 
ercion and  prevention,  in  1 793,  in  Great 
Britam  and  Ireland,  a  hundred  will 
be  transported  or  imprisoned  under 
the  Whig  system  of  long  temporisa- 
tion  and  final  repression,  in  1848.  So 
true  it  is,  that  undue  weakness  in  the 
prevention  of  crime  is  the  inevitable 
parent  of  undue  sternness  in  its  pu- 
nishment, and  that  in  troubled  times 
government  incur  the  reality  of  seve- 
rity to  avoid  its  imputation. 

Not  less  important,  to  the  final 
interests  of  mankind,  is  tho  exposure 
of  the  i-eal  designs  and  objects  of  the 
revolutionary  party,  over  the  world, 
which  has  now  taken  place.  The 
days  of  delosion  are  gone  past ;  words 
have  ceased  to  mislead  men  as  to  tlio 
nature  of  things.  For  half  a  cen- 
tury, men  have  been  continually  mis- 
led by  the  generous  and  elevated 
language  under  which  the  democratic 
party  veiled  their  real  designs.  Tbc 
strength  of  revolution  consists  in  the 
power  it  possesses  of  rousing  effort 


*  The  Prefect  of  Police  had  published  an  accoont  of  the  situation  of  Paris  during  the 
last  ten  days,  in  which  he  st  ates  that  the  most  perfect  tranquiUitj  prevailed  in  the 
capital ;  that  confidence  was  beginning  to  revive  on  every  point »  that  a  slow  but 
iucontestible  progress  manifested  itself  in  every  branch  of  industry  ;  and  that  at  no 
former  period,  and  under  no  previous  regimen,  did  Paris  offer  more  respect  for  per- 
sons or  more  security  for  property.  Orders  were  arriving  from  the  departments. 
The  manufacture  of  articles  of  luxury  and  Jewellery  partook  of  that  resuscitation, 
as  appears  firom  the  returns  of  the  inspector-general  of  the  hall-mark  at  the  mint  of 
Paris.  The  articles  of  jewellery  completed  and  ordered  during  the  last  five  months 
produced  the  following  receipts  :— in  April,  9,000f. ;  May,  ll,000f.;  June,  I7,(K)0f.; 
July,  19,000f.;  August,  36,000f.  The  number  of  workmen  reduced  by  distress  to 
reside  in  lodging-houses  had  considerably  diminished.  In  the  preceding  balletin 
their  number  vras  31,480  ;  it  is  now  27,308 — 17,977  of  whom  were  employed,  and 
9,331  unoccupied.  The  houses  of  confinement  contained  nearly  the  tame  nnmber  of 
ordmary  prisoners,  and  only  4,058  insurgents. of  June  ;  2,909  of  the  latter  ha^  ^  ' 
liberated  since  the  26th  of  July,  and  1,005  conveyed  to  Havre  between  th«  ! 
'  August  and  the  4th  of  September.  IVom  the  26th  of  Aagntt  to  the  5th  of  Sei 
nine  persons  committed  suicide.— TSmev,  Sept.  11, 1848. 
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by  the  lawigaafe  of  virtue,  to  render 
it*  gnbsement  to  the  pnrpoaes  of  vici% 
I  But  its  dosi^a  have  now  reached 
their  accriinplishineiit :  men  sec  what 
was  intendod  under  all  this  veil  of 
philanthropic  intentions.  The  re- 
volutionist i^  have  been  victorioos  in 
Paris ;  and  Lmmediatelj'  their  projects 
of  spoliation^  anarchy,  and  plunder, 
were  set  on  foot,  and  approached  so 
near  their  accomplighment,  that  a 
degperate  and  last  effort  of  all  the 
holders  of  property  became  indispen- 
sable^ to  prevent  the  total  ruin  of 
society ;  and  carnage  to  an  unheard 
of  extent  for  three  days  stained  the 
sti-oeti^  of  Paris,  to  avert  the  triumph 
of  the  Red  Republic,  and  the  retum 
of  the  Reign  of  Terror.  The  cry  for 
repeal  turned  into  rebellion  in  Ire- 
land ;  and  a  va^t  concentration  of  the 
forces  of  England  was  requisite  to 
prevent  the  Emerald  Isle  becoming  the 
I  theatre  of  general  massacre,  devasta- 
tion, and  ruin.  For  two  hours  the 
Chartists  got  possession  of  Glasgow, 
and  instaBtly  a  general  system  of 
plunder  and  sacking  of  houses  com- 
menced. The  Chartist  Convention 
was  long  tolerated  in  England,  and,  in 
return,  they  tried  to  overturn  the 
Government  on  the  10th  April ;  and 
oi^ganised  a  general  plan  of  plunder 
and  conflagration,  which  was  to  have 
broken  out  in  the  end  of  August,  and 
was  only  mercifully  prevented  by  the 
I  designs  of  the  conspirators  having  be- 
ne known,  and  the  timely  vigour 
Mrovemraent  having  prevented  their 
complishmeut  The  ultimate  objects 
'  of  the  enemies  of  society,  therefore, 
have  become  apparent:  deeds  have 
told  us  what  meaning  to  attach  to 
words.  Revolution  in  France  means 
spoliation,  and  the  division  of  pnnperty, 
St  a  convenient  opportunity.  Repeal 
in  Ireland  means  the  massacre  of  the 
Protestants,  and  the  division  of  their 
testates  at  a  convenient  opportunity. 
^C  hart  ism  in  England  means  general 
Ipl under,  murder,  and  conflagi-atioD, 
I  the  moment  there  is  the  least  chanoe 
I  of  pcrpetxating  these  crimes  with 
impunity. 

Ireland  has  been,  in  an  especial 
tianuer,  the  subject  of  these  general 
ielusions ;  and  there  is  perhaps  no 
Uibject  on  which  foreigners,  the 
>nglish,  and  the  Irish  themselves, 
bave  for  so  long  a  period  been  entirely 
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misled,  ma  in  regard  to  the  real  canfm 

of  tl»e  protracted,  and  iii 
remediable  evils  of   th 
countTy,       The     proneut-^i!     ut     kio 
English  to  believe,  that  all  mankind 
will  be  blessed   by  tJn^   '"^^^^vtiona  i 
under  which  they  thei  ;iav«  ' 

flourished  and  waxed  giLu.,   .,i,.j  the  i 
vuTileuce  with  which  party  ambition 
has   fastened  upon   Irekud,   as   the  < 
battle-field  on  which    to  dispossess 
j>olitical  opponents,  and  gain  posses- 
ion of  power,  are  the  main  causes  of  ] 
this  long-con  tinned  and  wide- spread 
misconception.     We  have  to   thank 
the  Irish  for  having,  by  their  reception 
of  the  magnificent  gift  of  England  in 

1847,  and    subsequent    rebiiUion  m 

1848,  done  so  much  to  dispel  the 
general  dclnaion.  To  aid  in  diaseau- 
nating  juster  rlews  on  the  soi^BOti  w^ 
shall  proceed  to  disinter  firom  titt 
earlier  volumes  of  this  Magazine,  aa 
extract  from  the  first  of  a  seriea 
of  papers  on  Ireland,  published  in 
18S3,  immediately  before  Lord  Grey** 
Coercion  Act,  anil  wliich  mi^ht  pass 
for  an  essay  on  present  evcnta.  It 
affords  a  fitriking  example,  both  of 
the  justice  of  the  viewa  there  ennnci- 
ated,  and  of  the  |)emicious  and  con- 
tinual recurrence  of  those  real  canaee 
of  Irish  suffering,  which  party  qmt , 
in  both  islands  haa  so  long  cooioiMdied  j 
&om  the  people  of  Great  Britaan. 

"It  In  in  vain  to  attempt  to  fhake 
onrselves  looee  of  Ireland,  or  coiiRider 
its  miaery  »b  a  foreign  aud  extraneous 
ooDsideratioa  with  which  the  people  of 
this  country  have  little  conetm*  The 
f^tarvAtion  and  anarchy  of  that  kingdom 
IB  a  leprosy,  which  will  eooa  Gpreod  over 
the  whole  empire.  The  redundaaee  of 
oiir  own  population,  the  mL^ry  of  our 
own  poor,  the  weight  of  our  own  poor- 
rates,  are  all  chiefly  owing  to  the  mnlii' 
tudes  who  are  perpetaally  prepdng  upon 
them  from  the  Irish  fihores.  Iluriug  the 
periods  of  the  greatest  depresftioa  of  in* 
dustry  in  thia  country  since  the  peftoe^  if 
tlie  XriMh  labourers  could  have  been  r^ 
moved,  the  native  poor  would  have  found 
ample  employment ;  and  more  than  one 
committee  of  the  House  of  Ckymmons  have 
reported »  after  the  moet  patient  invesli- 
gallon  and  minute  examination  of  m- 
deuce  fVom  all  parts  of  the  coiintl7»  thai 
there  is  no  tendency  k>  undue  inofCdUM 
among  the  people  of  Great  BritaiD,  and 
that  the  whole  existing  diMtretti  waa 
owing  to  the  inualgration  from  the  iiekr 
kingdoDL 
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Goyernment  whose  sway  has,  in  other 
states,  established  so  large  a  portion  of 
general  felicity  1  The  Irish  democrats  an- 
swer, that  it  is  the  oppression  of  the  Eng- 
lish GoTemment  which  has  done  all  these 
things ;  the  editors  of  the  Whig  journals 
and  reviews  repeat  the  same  cry ;  and 
every  Whig,  following,  on  this  as  on  every 
other  subject,  their  leiiders,  like  a  flock  of 
sheep,  re-echo  the  same  sentiment,  until 
it  has  obtained  general  belief,  even  among 
those  whose  education  and  good  sense 
might  have  led  them  to  see  through  the 
fallacy.  Yet,  in  truth,  there  is  no  opi- 
nion more  erroneous;  and  there  is  none 
the  dissemination  of  which  has  done  so 
much  to  perpetuate  the  very  evils  which 
are  the  subject  of  such  general  and  well- 
founded  lamentation.  Ireland,  in  reality, 
is  not  miserable  because  she  has,  but  be- 
cause ihe  h€u  not  been  conquered ;  she  is 
suffering  under  a  redundant  population, 
not  because  the  tyranny  of  England,  but 
the  tyranny  of  her  own  demagogues,  pre- 
vents their  getting  bread ;  and  she  is 
torn  with  discordant  passions,  not  beoanse 
British  oppression  has  called  them  into 
existence,  but  because  Irish  licentiousness 
has  kept  them  alive  for  centuries  after, 
under  a  more  rigorous  Government,  they 
would  have  been  buried  fbr  ever. 

*'  It  is  the  more  extraordinary  that  the 
popular  party  in  both  islands  should  so 
heedlessly  and  blindly  have  adopted  this 
doctrine,  when  it  is  so  directly  contrary 
to  what  they  at  the  same  time  maintain 
in  regard  to  the  causes  of  the  simultaneous 
rise  and  prosperity  of  Scotland.  That 
poor  and  barren  land,  they  see,  has  made 
unexampled  stridesin  wealth  andgreatness 
during  the  lasteighty  years:  itsincome  dur- 
ing that  period  has  been  quadrupled,  its 
numbers  nearly  doubled,  its  prosperity  aug- 
mented tenfold ;  theybehold  itscitiescrowd- 
ed  with  palaces,  its  fields  smiling  with  plen- 
ty, its  mountains  covered  with  herds,  its 
harbours  crowded  with  masts,  the  Atlantic 
studded  with  its  sails;  and  yet  all  this 
has  grown  up  under  an  aristocratic  rule, 
and  with  a  representative  system  from. 
which  the  lower  classes  were  in  a  great 
measure  excluded.  In  despair  at  behold- 
ing a  nation  whose  condition  was  so 
utterly  at  yariance  vrith  all  their  dogmas 
of  the  necessity  of  democratic  representa- 
tion to  temper  the  ftrame  of  govern- 
ment, they  have  recourse  to  the  salutary 
influence  of  English  ascendency,  and 
ascribe  all  this  improvement  to  the  bene- 
ficial mfluence  of  English  fineedom.  Scot- 
land, they  tell  us,  has  prospered,  not 
because  she  has,  but  because  she  has  not, 
been  governed  by  her  own  institutions: 
and  she  is  now  rich  and  opulent,  beei 
the  narrow  and  Jealous  spirit  of  ha 


^  Nature  has  forbidden  ns  to  sever  the 
connexion  which  subsists  between  the 
two  countries.  We  must  swim  or  sink 
together.  It  is  utterly  impossible  to 
effect  that  disjunction  of  British  from 
Irish  interests,  for  which  the  demagogues 
of  that  country  so  strenuously  contend, 
and  which  many  persons  in  this  island, 
from  the  well-founded  jealousy  of  Catholic 
ascendency  in  the  Honse  of  Commons,  and 
the  apparent  hopelessness  of  all  attempts 
to  improve  its  condition,  are  gradually 
becoming  inclined  to  support.  The  legis- 
lature may  be  separated  by  act  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  the  Government  may  be  severed 
by  Catholic  revolts  ;  but  Ireland  will  not 
the  less  hang  like  a  dead  weight  round 
the  neck  of  England ;  its  starring  multi- 
tudes will  not  the  less  overwhelm  our 
labourers ;  its  passions  and  its  jealonsiee 
will  not  the  lees  paralyse  the  exertions  of 
our  Grovemment.  Let  a  Catholic  Re- 
public be  established  in  Ireland;  let 
O'Connell  be  its  President ;  let  the  En- 
glish landholders  be  rooted  out,  and 
Ireland,  with  its  prieets  and  its  ^verty, 
be  left  to  shift  for  itself;  and  the  weight, 
the  insupportable  weight  of  its  misery, 
will  be  more  severely  felt  in  this  country 
than  ever.  Deprived  of  the  wealth  and 
the  capital  of  the  English  landholders,  or 
of  the  proprietors  of  English  descent ;  a 
prey  to  its  own  ftirious  and  ungovernable 
passions ;  ruled  by  an  ignorant  and  ambi- 
tious priesthood ;  seduced  by  fhuitic  and  un- 
principled demagogues,  it  would  speedily 
fall  into  an  abyss  of  misery  far  greater 
than  that  which  already  overwhelms  it. 
For  every  thousand  of  the  Irish  poor  who 
now  approach  the  shores  of  Britain,  ten 
thousand  would  then  arrive,  fh>m  the 
experienced  impossibility  of  finding  sub- 
sistence at  home  ;  universal  distress  would 
produce  such  anarchy  as  would  neces- 
sarily lead  the  better  classes  to  throw 
themselves  into  the  arms  of  any  govern- 
ment who  would  interfere  for  their  pro- 
tection. France  would  find  the  golden 
opportunity,  so  long  wished  for,  at  length 
arrived,  of  striking  at  the  power  of  En- 
land  through  the  neighbouring  island ;  the 
tricolor  flag  would  speedily  wave  Arom 
the  Giant's  Causeway  to  Cape  Clear ;  and 
even  if  England  submitted  to  the  usurpa- 
tion, and  relinquished  its  rebellious  sub- 
jects to  the  great  parent  democracy,  the 
cost  of  men  and  ships  required  to  guard 
the  western  shore  of  Britain,  and  avert 
the  pestilence  from  our  own  homes,  would 
be  greater  than  are  now  employed  in 
maintaining  a  precarious  and  doubtfbl 
authority  in  that  distracted  island. 

'^  Whence  is  all  this  misery,  and  these 
furious  passions,  in  a  oountry  so  richly 
endowed  by  nature,  and  subjected  to  a 
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GoTemmont  Ims  been  tempered  by  the 
bf^ncficial  iiifluiMice  of  English  freedom. 
Whether  this  is  really  the  ca^e,  we  shall 
examine  in  a  Buccoediiig  Number  ;  and 
many  curious  and  unknown  facts  hm  to  the 
natire  institutions  of  Scotland  we  pro- 
miee  lo  unfold ;  butt  in  the  mean  time,  let 
it  be  conceded  that  this  obserrntion  id 
well  founded,  and  thxit  all  the  prosperity 
of  Scotland  has  hoen  owing  to  English 
influence.  How  has  it  happened  that  the 
jame  infiueuce  at  the  name  time  has  been 
the  eau3e  of  all  the  misery  of  Ireland  I 
The  common  answer  that  Scotland  was 
always  an  independent  country,  and  that 
Ireland  was  won  and  ruled  by  the  sword, 
is  utterly  unsatisfactory,  and  betrays  an 
inattention  to  the  most  notorious  histori- 
cal facts.  For  how  has  it  happened  that 
Irelauil  was  conquered  with  eo  much 
facility,  while  Scotland  so  long  and  i^tre- 
nnously  resiBted  the  spoiler  i  How  did 
It  happen  that  Henry  II*,  with  eleven 
hundred  men,  achieved  with  ease  the  con» 
quest  of  the  one  country,  while  Edward 
II.,  at  the  head  of  eighty  tliouflaud  meui 
waa  unable  to  effect  the  subjugation  of  the 
other?  How  waa  it  that  Scotland,  not 
once,  but  twenty  times,  expelled  vast 
Englieh  armies  ft-om  her  territory,  wlule 
Ireland  has  never  thrown  them  ofl*  nince 
the  Normau  (standard  firit  approached 
her  shores  1  And  %Tithout  going  back  to 
remote  periods,  how  has  it  happened  that 
the  same  influuncB  of  Englibh  legislation, 
which, according  to  them,  has  been  utterly 
ruinous  to  Ireland,  haa  been  the  Bole  cause 
of  the  unexampled  prosperity  of  Scotland  \ 
that  the  same  gale  which  has  been  the 
zephyr  of  spring  to  the  one  state,  has  been 
the  blast  of  de&olation  to  the  other  !  It 
is  evident  that  there  is  a  fundamental 
difference  between  the  two  states  ;  and 
that,  if  we  would  diacover  the  cause  of  the 
different  modes  in  which  the  same  legisla- 
tion of  the  dominant  state  has  operated  in 
the  two  countries!,  %ve  must  look  to  tho 
different  condition  of  the  people  to  wliom 
it  was  applied. 

**One  fiioi  is  very  remarkable,  and 
throws  a  great  light  on  this  difficult  sub- 
ject— and  that  is,  that  at  different  poriods 
opposite  systems  have  been  tried  in  Ire- 
land, and  that  invariably  the  system  of 
eonceasioQ  and  indulgence  hoe  been  im- 
mediately followed  by  an  ebullition  of 
more  than  usual  atrocity  and  violence. 

"  The  fir^t  of  these  inetanoes  ii  the  great 
indulgence  showed  to  them  by  James  L 
Tliat  monarch  justly  boasted  that  Ireland 
was  the  scone  of  his  beneficent  legislation  ; 
and  that  he  had  done  more  to  its  iuhabi- 
imiU  than  all  the  monarchs  who  had  sat 
on  the  English  throne  since  the  time  of 
Henry  IL    He  eitablished  the  borougha  ; 


gave  them  a  right  of  sending  repreaentsk- 
ttves  to  Parliament;  and  first  Epread  OTeTi 
its  savage  and    unknown  provinces   thfl 
institutions  and  the  liberties  of  England 
What  was  the  consequence  1      Did  tbft] 
people  testify  gratitude  to  their  benefao- J 
tors  I     Did  they  prove  themselves  worthjl 
of  British  freedom,  and  capable  of  with-J 
standing   the    passions    arising  from    a 
representative  government !      We  shall 
give  the  answer  in  the  words  of  Mr  Hume. . 

"  *  The  Irish,  every  where  intermingled  | 
with  the  English,  needed  but  a  hint  from! 
their  leaders  and  priests  to  begin  bo4tiIi»  I 
ties  agaiuiit  a  people  whom  they  hated  on  J 
account  of  their  religion,  and  envied  fori 
tlieir  richej^  and  prosperity.    The  houae^l 
ciitlle,  goodSjOf  the  unwary  English  werif 
first   seized.      Those  who  heard  of  ih#| 
commotions  in  their  neighbourhood,  in* 
stead  of  dejierting  their  habitations,  and 
assembling  for  mutual  protection,  remain* 
fid  at  homo,  in  hopes  of  defending  theii  . 
property,  and  fell  thus  separately  into  tht 
hands  of  their  enemies.     After  rapacitj 
had  fully  exerted  itself,  cruelty,  and  the  j 
most  barbarous  that  ever,  in  ajiy  natiouj 
waa  known  or  heard  of,  began  its  opera- 
tions.    A  universal  massacre  commenced 
of  the  English,  now  defenceless,  and  pas* 
EiTely   resigned   to   their   inhuman  foeir. 
No  age,  no  sex,  no  condition,  was  spared*  j 
The  wife  weeping  for  her  butchered  hus«  J 
band,  and  embracing  her  helpless  ohiloJ 
dren,  was  pierced  with  them,  and  perishfldj 
by  the  same  stroke.     The  old,  the  youn^  i 
the  vigorouSjthe  infirm,  uuderwent  a  like 
fate,  and  were  coufounded  in  one  common 
ruin.     In  vain  did  fiight  fave  from  thdj 
first  assault :  destruction  was  every  whertt] 
let  loose,  and  met  the  hunted  victims  al  ^ 
every  turn.     In  vain  was  recouraij  had  to 
relatiom^,  to  companions,  to  friends  ;  cou- 
nexious   were  dissolved,  and  death  waff 
dealt  by  that  hand  from  which  protection 
was  implored  and  expected.      Without  I 
provocation,  without  opposition,  the  as- J 
toniBhed  English,  living  in  profound peae»| 
and  full  security,  were  massacred  by  their  I 
nearest  neighbours,  with  whom  they  had 
long  upheld  a  continual  iiiteroourse  of 
kindness  and  good  offices. 

*'  *  But  death  was  the  slightest  pnnish- 
ment  inflicted  by  those  rebels  :  all  the 
tortures  which  wanton  cruelty  could  de- 
vise, all  the  lingering  pains  of  body,  the 
anguish  of  mind,  the  agonies  of  despair, 
could  not  satiate  revenge  excited  without  j 
injury,  and  cruelty  derived  from  no  cnust*.  ; 
To  cuter  into  particulars  won  1. 1 
Jeas«t  delicate  humanity.    Such  • 
though  attested  by  undoubted  r  vl.l^'T)re, 
appear  almost  incredible.     Depraved  ua- ^ 
tore,  even  perverted  religion,  encouraged  ' 
by  the  utmost  license^  reaeb  not  to  soeli 
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national  prejudices  impoisoned  by  those 
ayersions,  more  deadly  and  incurable^ 
which  arose  iVom  an  enraged  superstition. 
While  death  finished  the  sufferings  of  each 
victim,  the  bigoted  assassins,  with  joy  and 
exultation,  still  echoed  in  his  expiring 
ears  that  these  agonies  were  but  the 
commencement  of  torments  infinite  and 
eternal.'" 

'*  This  dreadfiil  rebellion  left  conse- 
quences long  felt  in  Irish  government. 
Cromwell,  the  iron  leader  of  English  ven- 
geance, treated  them  with  terrible  seve- 
rity :  at  the  storming  of  a  single  city, 
12,000  men  were  put  to  the  sword  ;  and 
such  was  the  terror  inspired  by  his  mer- 
ciless sword,  that  all  the  revolted  cities 
opened  their  gates,  and  the  people  sub- 
mitted, trembling,  to  the  law  of  the  con- 
queror. The  recollection  of  the  horrors 
of  the  Tyrone  rebellion  was  long  engraven 
in  the  English  legislature  ;  and  it  pro- 
duced, along  with  the  terrors  of  religious 
dissension,  the  severe  code  of  laws  which 
were  imposed  on  the  savage  population 
of  the  country  before  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  A  hundred  years 
of  peace  and  tranquillity  followed  the 
promulgation  of  these  oppressive  laws. 
That  they  were  severe  and  cruel  is  obvious 
from  their  tenor;  that  they  were  in  many 
respects  not  worse  than  was  called  for  by 
the'  horrors  which  preceded  their  enact- 
ment, and  followed  their  repeal,  is  now 
unhappily  proved  by  the  result. 

"  The  next  great  period  of  concession 
commenced  about  the  year  1772,  soon 
after  the  accession  of  George  III.  The 
severe  code  under  which  Ireland  had  sa 
long  lain  chained,  but  quiet,  was  relaxed; 
the  Catholics  were  admitted  to  a  full 
share  of  the  representation  ;  the  more 
selfish  and  unnecessary  parts  of  the  restric- 
tions were  removed ;  and,  before  I7969. 
hardly  any  part  of  the  old  fetters  remained^ 
excepting  the  exclusion  of  Catholics  from 
the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons,  and 
the  higher  situations  in  the  army.  Did 
tranquillity,  satisfaction,  and  peace,  follow 
these  immense  concessions,  continued 
through  a  period  of  thirty  years  1  On  the 
contrary,  they  were  immediately  followed 
by  the  same  result  as  had  attended  the 
concessions  of  James  I.  A  new  rebellion 
broke  out ;  the  horrors  of  1798  rivalled 
those  of  1641;  and  the  dreadful  recollec- 
tion of  the  Tyrone  massacre  was  drowned 
in  the  more  recent  sufiering  of  the  same 
unhappy  country. 

^  The  perilous  state  in  which  Ireland 
then  stood,  imperfectly  known  at  the  time 
even  to  the  Grovemment,  is  now  ftilly  de- 
veloped. From  the  Memoirs  of  Wolfe 
Tone,  recently  published,  H  appears  that 
250,000  men  were  sworn  in,  organised, 
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a  pitch  of  ferocity,  unless  the  pity  inhe- 
rent in  human  breasts  be  destroyed  by  that 
contagion  of  example,  which  transports 
men  beyond  all  the  usual  motives  of  con- 
duct and  behaviour. 

"  *  The  weaker  sex  themselves,  natu- 
rally tender  to  their  own  sufferings,  and 
compassionate  to  those  of  others,  here 
emulated  their  more  robust  companions 
in  the  practice  of  every  cruelty.  Even 
children,  taught  by  the  example,  and  en- 
couraged by  the  exhortation  of  their 
parents,  essayed  their  feeble  blows  on  the 
dead  carcasses  or  defenceless  children  of 
the  English.  The  very  avarice  of  the 
Irish  was  not  a  sufficient  restraint  of  their 
cruelty.  Such  was  their  frenzy,  that  the 
cattle  which  they  had  seized,  and  by  ra- 
pine made  their  own,  were  yet,  because 
they  bore  the  name  of  English,  wantonly 
slaughtered,  or,  when  covered  with 
wounds,  turned  loose  into  the  woods  and 
deserts. 

" '  The  st^ly  buildings  or  commodious 
habitations  of  the  planters,  as  if  upbraid- 
iag  the  sloth  and  ignorance  of  the  natives, 
were  consumed  with  fire,  or  laid  level 
with  the  ground.  And  where  the  miser- 
able owners,  shut  up  in  their  houses  and 
preparing  for  defence,  perished  in  the 
flames,  together  with  their  wives  and 
children,  a  double  triumph  was  afforded 
to  their  insulting  foes. 

*'  *  If  any  where  a  number  assembled 
together,  and,  assuming  courage  from  de- 
spair, were  resolved  to  sweeten  death  by 
revenge  on  their  assassins,  they  were 
disarmed  by  capitulations  and  promises 
of  safety,  confirmed  by  the  most  solemn 
oaths.  But  no  sooner  had  they  surren- 
dered, than  the  rebels,  with  perfidy  equal 
to  their  cruelty,  made  them  share  the  fate 
of  their  unhappy  countrymen. 

'^  ^  Others,  more  ingenious  still  in  their 
barbarity,  tempted  their  prisoners  by  the 
fond  love  of  life,  to  imbrue  their  hands 
in  the  blood  of  friends,  brothers,  parents; 
and  having  thus  rendered  them  accom- 
plices in  guilt,  gave  them  that  death  which 
they  sought  to  shun  by  deserving  it. 

"  *  Amidst  all  these  enormities,  the 
sacred  name  of  beligion  resounded  on 
every  side ;  not  to  stop  the  hands  of  these 
murderers,  but  to  enforce  their  blows,  and 
to  steel  their  hearts  against  every  m6ve- 
ment  of  human  or  social  sympathy.  The 
English,  as  heretics,  abhorred  of  God,  and 
detestable  to  all  holy  men,  were  marked 
out  by  the  priests  for  slaughter  ;  and,  of 
all  actions,  to  rid  the  world  of  these  de- 
clared enemies  to  Catholic  faith  and  piety, 
was  represented  as  the  most  meritorious. 
Nature,  which,  in  that  rude  people,  was 
sufficiently  inclined  to  atrocious  deeds, 
was  farther  stimnlated  by  precept ;  and 
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drilled,  and  regimented  ;  tliat  colonels 
and  officers  for  this  immense  force  were 
all  appointed;  and  the  whole,  under  the 
direction  of  the  central  committee  at 
Dablin,  only  awaited  the  arrival  of  Hoche 
and  the  French  fleet  to  hoist  the  tricolor 
flag, and  proclaim  the  Hibernian  RefmUic 
in  close  alliance  with  the  Republic  of 
France.  With  truth  it  may  be  said,  that 
the  fate  of  England  then  hung  upon  a 
thread.  Napoleon,  and  the  uuconquercd 
army  of  Italy,  were  still  in  Europe  ;  a 
successful  descent  of  the  advanced  guard, 
15,000  strong,  under  Hoche,  would  imme- 
diately have  been  followed  up  by  the 
invasion  of  the  main  body  under  that 
great  leader;  and  the  facility  with  which 
the  French  fleet  reached  Bantry  Bay  in 
February  171)7,  where  they  were  only 
prevented  from  landing  by  tempestuous 
gales,  proves  that  the  command  of  the 
seas  cannot  always  be  relied  on  as  a  secu- 
rity against  foreign  invasion.  Had  40,000 
French  soldiers  landed  at  that  time  in 
Ireland,  to  organise  200,000  hot-headed 
Catholic  democrats,  and  lend  the  hand  of 
fraternity  to  their  numerous  coadjutors 
on  the  other  side  of  St  George's  Channel, 
it  is  difficult  to  say  what  would  have  been 
the  present  fate  of  England. 

"The  rebellion  of  1708  threw  back 
for  ten  years  the  progress  of  the  indul- 
gent measures  so  long  practised  towards 
Ireland.  But  at  length  the  spirit  of 
clemency  again  resumed  its  sway  ;  the 
system  of  concessiou  was  again  adopted, 
and  the  last  remnants  of  the  Irish  fetters 
removed  by  the  liberal  Tory  administra- 
tion of  England.  First,  the  Catholics 
were  declared  eligible  to  any  situations 
in  the  army  and  navy ;  and  at  length,  by 
the  famous  llelief  Bill,  the  remaining  dis- 
tinctions between  Catholic  and  Pro- 
testant were  done  away,  and  an  equal 
share  of  political  influence  was  extended  to 
them  as  that  of  their  Protestant  brethren. 
What  has  been  the  consequence  1  Has  Ire- 
land inoroasodin  tranquillity  since. thisme- 
morable  oliange  ?  Have  the  prophecies  of 
its  advocates  been  verified,  as  to  the  still- 
ing of  the  waves  of  dissension  and  re- 
bellion !  Has  it  proved  true,  as  Earl 
Grey  prophesied  it  would,  in  his  place 
in  the  House  of  Lords, 

Dolluit  saxis  agitatus  humor  ; 
Concedujit  veijti,  fuijluntque  nubes; 
Et  niiuax  (quod  sic  volucre)  ponto 
Unda  rccumbit? 

"  The  reverse  of  all  this  has  notoriously 
been  the  case.  Since  this  last  and  great 
concession,  Ireland  has  become  worse 
than  ever.  Midnight  conflagration,  das- 
tardly assassination,  have  spread  with 
fearful  rapidity  ;  the  Boarces  of  justice 


have  been  dried  up,  and  the  most  atro* 
oions  criminals  repeatedly  suffered  to 
escape,  from  the  impossibility  of  bringing 
them  to  justice.  A  universal  insurrec- 
tion against  the  payment  of  tithes  has 
defied  all  the  authority  of  Groyemment^ 
in  open  violation  of  the  solemn  promises 
of  the  Catholics  that  no  invasion  on  the 
rights  of  the  Protestant  church  was  in- 
tended ;  and  the  starving  clergy  of  Ire- 
land have  been  thrown  as  a  burden  npon 
the  consolidated  fund  of  England.  At 
this  moment  the  authority  of  England  is 
merely  nominal  over  the  neighbouring 
island  ;  the  Lord  Lieutenant  is  less  ge- 
nerally obeyed  than  the  great  Agitator, 
and  the  dictates  of  the  Catholic  leaders  are 
looked  up  to  in  preference  to  the  acts  of 
the  British  Parliament.  In  despair  at  so 
desperate  a  state  of  things,  so  entirely 
the  reverse  of  all  they  had  hoped  iVoni 
the  long  train  of  conciliatory  measures, 
the  English  are  giving  up  the  cause  in 
despair  ;  while  the  great  and  gallant  body 
of  Irish  Protestants  are  firmly  looking 
the  danger  in  the  face,  and  silently  pre- 
paring for  the  struggle  which  they  well 
know  has  now  become  inevitable. 

"  The  result  of  experience,  therefore, 
is  complete  in  all  its'parts.  Thrice,  during 
the  last  two  hundred  years,  have  concili- 
atory measures  been  tried  on  the  largest 
scale,  and  with  the  most  beneficent  in- 
tention ;  and  thrice  have  the  concessions 
to  the  Catholics  been  followed  by  a  vio- 
lent and  intolerable  outbreak  of  sayage 
ferocity.  The  two  first  rebellions  were 
followed  by  a  firm  and  severe  system  of 
coercive  government  ;  as  long  as  they 
continued  in  force,  Ireland  was  compara- 
tively tranquil,  and  their  relaxation  was 
the  signal  for  the  commencement  of  a 
state  of  insubordination  which  rapidly 
led  to  anarchy  and  revolt.  The  present 
revolutionary  spirit  has  been  met  by  a 
difierent  system.  Every  thing  has  been 
conceded  to  the  demagogues  ;  their  de- 
mands have  been  granted,  their  assem- 
blies allowed,  their  advice  followed,  their 
leaders  promoted  ;  and  the  country  in 
consequence  has  arrived  at  a  state  of 
anarchy  unparalleled  in  any  Christian 
state. 

*'  What  makes  the  present  state  of  Ire- 
land, and  the  democratic  spirit  of  its  in- 
habitants, altogether.nnpardonable  is,  the 
extreme  indulgence  and  liberality  with 
which,  for  the  last  fifty  years,  they  have 
been  treated  by  this  country.  During 
the  whole  war,  Ireland  paid  neither  in- 
come-tax nor  assesfed  fa^res  ;  and  the  sum 
thus  made  a  present  of  by  England  to 
her  people,  amounted  at  the  very  lowest 
calculation  to  £50,000,000  sterling.  She 
shared  in  the  full  benefit  of  the  war  in 
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eoiueqnence  of  the  immense  extent  of 
the  demand  for  agrioultiiral  produce 
which  its  expenditure  occasioned,  without 
feeling  any  of  the  burdens  which  neu- 
tralised its  extension  in  this  country.  No 
poor*s  rates  are  levied  on  her  landhold- 
ers— in  other  words,  they  are  levied  on 
I'^ngland  and  Scotland  instead — and  this 
island  is  in  consequence  overwhelmed  by 
a  mass  of  indigence  created  in  the  neigh- 
bouring kingdom,  but  which  British  in- 
dulgence has  relieved  them  from  the 
necessity  of  maintaining.  The  amount  of 
the  sums  annually  paid  by  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Great  Britain  to  objects  of  oha- 
rity  and  utility  in  Ireland  almost  exeeedfl 
belief,  and  is  at  least  five  times  greater 
than  all  directed  to  the  same  objects  in 
both  the  other  parts  of  the  empire  taken  to- 
gether. Yet  with  all  their  good  deeds, 
past,  present,  and  to  come,  Ireland  is  the 
most  discontented  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  She  is  incessantly  crying  out 
against  her  benefactor,  and  recurring  to 
old  oppression  rendered  necessary  by  her 
passions,  instead  of  present  bencfaetioos, 
of  which  her  democratic  population  have 
proved  themselves  unworthy  by  their  in- 
gratitude. 

'^  Notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of 
her  demagogues  to  distract  the  coun- 
try, and  counteract  all  the  liberality  and 
beneficence  of  the  English  Oovemment, 
Ireland  has  advanced  vHth  greater  rapi- 
dity in  industry,  wealth,  and  all  the  real 
sources  of  happiness,  during  the  last 
thirty  years,  than  any  other  part  of  the 
empire.  Since  the  Union,  she  has  made 
a  start  both  in  agricultural  and  manufac- 
turing industry,  quite  unparalleled,  and 
luuch  greater  than  Scotland  had  made 
during  the  first  hundred  years  after  her 
incorporation  with  the  English  dominions. 
It  is  quite  evident  that,  if  the  dema- 
gogues would  let  Ireland  alone — ^if  the 
wounds  in  her  political  system  were  not 
continually  kept  open,  and  the  passions 
of  the  people  incessantly  inflamed,  by  her 
popular  leaders,  she  would  become  as 
rich  and  prosperous  as  she  is  populous — 
that,  instead  of  a  source  of  weakness, 
she  would  become  a  pillar  of  strength  to 
the  united  empire — and  instead  of  being 
overspread  with  the  most  wretched  and 
squalid  population  in  Europe,  she  might 
eventually  boast  of  the  most  contented 
and  happy. 

So  far  what  wc  wrote  in  December 
1832.  We  make  no  apology  for  the 
length  of  this  quotation.  So  precisely 
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10  it  applicable  to  the  present  time, 
that  were  we  to  write  anew  on  the 
subject,  we  should  certainly  reproduce 
the  same  ideas,  and  probably,  in  a 
great  degree,  make  use  of  the  same 
words.  It  affords  a  remarkable  proof 
of  the  manner  in  which  Ireland  has 
been  influenced,  in  all  periods  of  its 
history,  by  the  same  causes ;  and  of  the 
way  in  which  all  its  natural  advan- 
tages have  been  thrown  away,  by  the 
indolence  and  want  of  energy  in  its 
inhabitants,  joined  to  the  unhappy 
extension  to  it,  through  British  con- 
nexion, of  the  privileges,  excitement, 
and  passions,  consequent  on  a  free 
constitution,  for  which  it  was  unfitted 
by  its  diaracter,  temperament,  and 
state  of  social  advancement. 

Need  it  be  said  how  precisely  the 
same  truths  have  been  illustrated  in 
later  times,  and,  most  of  all,  in  the  me- 
morable year  in  which  we  now  write? 
The  melancholy  tale  is  known  to  all : 
it  is  written  in  characters  of  fire  in 
England^B  annals.  Such  was  the  state 
of  excitement,  anarchy,  and  licen- 
tiousness to  which  the  Irish  were 
brought  under  the  Whig  rule,  by  the 
combined  operation  of  the  Beform 
mania,  and  the  Repeal  agitation,  that 
Lord  Grey,  albeit  the  most  impas- 
sioned opponent  of  Mr  Pitt's  preven- 
tive policy,  was  compelled  to  adopt  it ; 
and  the  celebrated  Coercion  Bill  of 
1833  invested  Government  with  ex- 
traordinary powers,  and  for  a  time 
superseded,  by  martial  law,  in  some 
districts  of  Ireland,  the  ordinary  ad- 
ministration of  justice.  The  result, 
as  much  as  the  anardiy  which  had  pre- 
ceded it,  demonstrated  where  the 
secret  of  Ireland's  ills  was  to  be  found, 
and  what  was  the  species  of  govern- 
ment adapted  for  its  unsettled,  impas- 
sioned, and  semi-barbarous  inhabi- 
tants.* Instantly,  as  if  by  enchant- 
ment, the  disiMrders  ceased :  midnight 
flres  no  longer  illuminated  the  hea- 
vens, midnight  murders  no  longer 
struck  terroriuto  the  inhabitants.  The 
savage  passions  of  the  people,  gi'owing 
out  Si  the  civilised  license  unhappily 
allowed  them  under  British  rule,  wero 
n^idly  coerced,  and,  instead  of  Ire- 
land exhibiting  an  amount  of  agrarian 


*  We  BMii  thoieitt  the  sonth  and  wwt    The  «iliMr,ortJMer,  aie  of  British  de- 
scent, and  undisthigniBhed  from  the  net  ofiha  AogU-temiMee. 
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outrage  and  atrocity  unprecedented  in 
any  Christian  land,  even  her  worst  pro- 
vinces returned  to  their  usual,  though 
yet  serious  and  lamentable  average.* 
The  evil  days  of  conciliation  and 
concession,  however,  soon  returned. 
When  Sir  R.  Peel  assumed  the  helm 
for  a  brief  period  in  1835,  he 
said,  that  his  chief  difficulty  was 
Ireland.  >It  was  so  in  truth — not 
from  the  difficulties,  great  as  they 
were,  with  which  the  administration 
of  Ireland  was  surrounded,  but  from 
the  monstrous  delusions  on  the  sub- 
ject with  which  the  Whigs,  then  pos- 
sessed of  the  chief  influence  in  the 
state,  had  imbued  the  public  mind. 
So  feeble  was  Government  under  his 
successors,  from  1835  to  1841  —  so 
thoroughly  had  they  drenched  the 
people  of  Great  Britain  with  the  be- 
lief that  severity  of  rule  was  the  sole 
cause  of  the  miseries  of  Ireland,  and 
that  conciliation  and  concession  were 
their  appropriate  remedy — that  powers 
the  most  disastrous,  privileges  the 
most  undeserved,  were  bestowed  on 
the  Irish  people.  The  very  agitators 
were  lauded,  flattered,  and  promoted. 
O'Connell  was  offijred  a  seat  on  the 
Bench ;  the  whole,  or  nearly  the 
whole,  patronage  of  the  country  was 
suiTcndered  into  his  hands.  The 
greater  part  of  the  police  werd  nomi- 
nated according  to  the  suggestions  of 
himself  or  his  party;  the  Orangemen 
of  the  north  —  the  bulwark  of  the 
tlirone  —  were  vilified,  prosecuted, 
and  discouraged ;  self-government  be- 
came the  order  of  the  day ;  municipal 
rofonu  was  conceded ;  an  ignorant, 
priest-led,  half-savage  people  were  in- 
trusted with  one  of  the  highest  duties 
of  civilised  citizens — that  of  electing 
their  own  magistrates.  O'Connell, 
under  the  new  municipal  constitution, 
was  elected  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin ; 
a  majority,  both  of  the  constituency 
and  members  of  Parliament,  ere  long 
became  Repealers.     The  Whig  sys- 


tem of  governing  Ireland,  by  yielding 
to  its  selfish  passions  and  fostering  its 
political  vices,  received  its  full  deve- 
lopment; Whig  journals,  reviews,  and 
magazines,  landed  the  policy  to  the- 
skies,  and  predicted  from  its  effects 
the  speedy  removal  of  all  the  evils- 
which  had  arisen  from  the  Tory  sys- 
tem of  coercion  and  repression  in  the 
Emerald  Isle. 

The  results  were  soon  apparent. 
Assured  of  countenance  and  support 
from  high  qnarters-i-cordially  support- 
ed by  the  Popish  hierarchy  and  priest- 
hood— intrenched,  beyond  the  power 
of  assault,  in  almost  all  the  boroughs 
— ^possessed  of  considerable  support 
or  connivance  in  the  rural  magistracy 
— backed,  in  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, by  the  torch  of  the  incendiary  or 
the  firelock  of  the  assassin— wielding 
at  once  the  delegated  powers  of  Go- 
vernment, the  daggers  of  desperadoes, 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  people,  O'Con- 
nell  proceeded  with  the  step  of  a  con- 
queror in  the  work  of  agitation.  The 
Temperance  movement,  headed  by 
Father  Mathew,  came  most  oppor- 
tunely to  aid  its  funds,  by  diverting 
the  vast  sums  hitherto  spent  by  tho 
people  on  physical,  to  support  the 
cause  of  mental  agitation.  Seventy 
temperance  bands  were  soon  estab- 
lished to  head  the  temperance  clubs ; 
the  uniforms  of  the  musicians  were 
so  made,  that,  by  being  merely 
turned,  they  could  be  converted  into 
the  bands  of  so  many  regiments; 
the  Rent  flourished  ;  whisky-shops 
were  ruined;  the  grand  Intoxica- 
tor  demolished  his  inferior  compe- 
titors; Conciliation  Hall  boasted  of 
its  three  thousand  pounds  a-wcek! 
The  distilleries  were  bankrupt.  The 
simple,  misled  people  of  England  be- 
lieved that,  under  the  combined  in- 
fluence of  political  agitation,  munici- 
pal reform,  and  suddenly- induced 
sobriety,  Ireland  was  to  be  effec- 
tually regenerated,  and  the  Celt  was 


CKIME  IN  IRELAND. 

Serious  Crimet. 

•  Lafit  Quarter  of  1 829.— Catholic  Emancipation  passed  in  March,        300 

Do.  of  1830.—  Do.  499 

Do.  of  1831.— Reform  Agitation,  8U 

Do.  of  1832. — Reform  and  Repeal  Agitation,  1513 

By  the  Coercion  Act  the  Serious  crimes  were  reduced  at  once  to  a  /ourik  of  their 

numlcr.  See  Hansard,  Pari,  Debates,  Feb.  9,  1834. 
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at  once  to  leap  into  the  privileges  of 
the  Saxon,  without  going  through  his 
seven  centuries  of  painfd  apprentice- 
ment.  Monster  meetings  became 
general.  Assemblages  said  to  consist 
of  eighty  or  a  hundred  thousand, 
and  which  really  contained  twenty  or 
thirty  thousand  persons,  were  held  in 
the  whole  south  and  west  of  Ireland. 
Meanwhile  industry  was  paralysed; 
capital  shunned  the  agitated  shores ; 
labour  was  diverted  from  the  field  to 
the  platform;  the  earnings  of  the 
poor  were  wrenched  from  them,  by 
priestly  influence  and  the  terrors  of 
purgatory,  to  aid  in  the  great  work  of 
dismembering  the  empire.  Instead  of 
attending  to  their  business — ^uistead 
•of  working  at  their  lazy-beds  or  tend- 
ing their  cattle — ^instead  of  draining 
their  bogs  or  reclaiming  their  wastes, 
the  people  were  continually  kept  run- 
ning about  from  one  monster  meeting 
to  another,  and  taught  to  believe  that 
they  were  to  look  for  happiness,  not 
through  the  labour  of  their  hands,  or 
the  sweat  of  their  brows,  but  in  swell- 
ing seditious  processions,  listening  to 
treasonable  harangues,  and  extending 
the  ramifications  of  a  vast  and  atro- 
cious Ribbon  conspiracy  throughout 
Ireland. 

Society  could  not  long  exist  under 
such  a  system ;  but  it  was  long  ere 
the  Liberal  party  saw  the  error  of 
their  ways— when  Sir  Bobert  Peel's 
government,  in  1843,  at  length  be- 
came convinced  that  the  evil  had  come 
to  such  a  height  that  it  could  no  longer 
be  endured,  and  that  society  would  be 
dissolved  under  its  influence.  The 
meeting,  accordingly,  at  Clontarff  was 
proclaimed  down;  0*Connell  was  pro- 
secuted, and  a  conviction  obtained. 
But  the  Whigs  were  not  long  of 
coming  up  to  the  rescue.  A  mijori^ 
of  three  Whig  law  peers  to  two  Con- 
^rvative  ones — Lords  Lyndhorst  and 
Broughambdngin  theminority — over- 
ruled the  ophiion  of  the  twelve  judges 
of  England,  and  quashed  the  prose- 
cution. Elated  with  this  victory,  av- 
iation resumed  its  sway  in  Ireland ; 
but  it  did  so  under  darker  auspicesi 
and  with  more  dangerous  ends.  Or- 
ganisation, with  a  view  to  insurrec- 
Hon,  was  now  avowedly  set  on  foot; 
arms  were  pnrehased  m  Uuige  qoaa- 
tities;  and  the  Whig  Secretaiy  of 
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Ireland  had  the  extreme  imprudence 
to  write  a  letter,  which  found  its  way 
into  the  public  prints,  and  was  soon 
placarded  over  Ireland,  in  which  it 
was  stated  generally,  and  without 
qualification,  that  every  Irishman  was 
entitled  to  possess  and  carry  arms. 
Nay,  this  was  made  the  clteval  deba- 
taiUe  between  the  two  parties;  and 
when  Sir  R.  Peel  was  turned  out  in 
July  1840,  it  was  on  the  question  of 
the  bill  for  prohibiting  the  possession 
of  arms  in  Ireland,  The  Whigs  came 
into  power  on  the  basis  of  the  Irish 
peasantry  being  entitled  to  be  armed. 
It  covers,  like  charity,  a  multitude 
of  sins  in  Sir  B.  Peel,  that  he  left 
office  on  the  same  questiou. 

But  the  laws  of  nature  are  more 
durable  in  their  operation  than  the 
revolutions  of  statesmen.  The  effects 
of  twenty  years*  agitation  and  dis- 
order in  Ireland  ere  long  became  ap- 
parent. The  reign  of  murder,  incen- 
diarism, and  terror^  brought  down  an 
awful  retribution  on  its  authors.  Agri- 
culture, neglected  for  the  more 
agreeable  and  gainful  trade  of  agi- 
tation or  assassination,  had  fallen 
into  such  neglect,  that  the  land,  in 
many  parts  of  the  country,  had  be- 
come incapable  of  bearing  grain  crops. 
Nothing  would  do  but  lazy-beds,  in 
which  often  a  wretched  crop  was 
raised  in  the  centre  of  the  ridge,  on  a 
third  of  the  land,  while  the  remain- 
ing two-thurds  were  under  water. 
The  potato  famine  came,  in  1846,  upon 
a  countiy  thus  prepared  for  such  a 
visitation— wasted  by  agitation,  dis- 
graced by  murder,  impoverished  by 
the  protracted  reign  of  terror.  Its 
effects  are  well  known*  Ireland, 
wholly  incapable,  from  its  infatuated 
system  of  self-government,  of  doing 
any  thing  for  itself,  fell  entirely  as  a 
burden  <m  En^and.  Great  jMurt  of 
Scotland  was  wasted  by  a  similar 
calamity,  and  in  regions— the  West 
Highlands  and  Islands— far  more 
stcnnle  and  barren  than  the  south  and* 
west  of  Ireland.  But  Scotland  had 
not  been  torn  by  political  pasdons, 
nor  palsied  by  repeal  agitation.  Scot- 
land righted  its^  ItbOTethevisita. 
tion  with  patience  and  resignation. 
It  neither  aoagfxi  nor  received  aid 
from  Eni^and.  Not  a  shiltii  i 
IgrtheBzdieqiierto 
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^iicotch  giifToring.  Ton  uiUlioiis 
riven  by  the  nation  (o  rolieve  that  of 
Dd :  of  this  immon^o  sura  c\0\t 
Ds  were  borrowed,  and  remain  a 
Bg  chiirge  on  Great  Britain, 
loiidredg  of  thousands^  raided  from 
Jie  siifTering  and  won  by  the  labour 
^f  Englan<l  and  Scotland',  followed  iii 
ho  same  dhection.  In  return,  the 
Irish  ^ave  03  co?itnTnely,  defiance,  and 
ingratitnde.  The  Nfrfian  thundered 
Jforth  weekly  itfl  fiendish  vituperation 
ainst  the  [icople  who  had  saved  its 
ftrymen.  It  was  eagerly  read  by 
da  of  thousands  who  owed 
*e:sisteiJL'e  to  Rntish  generosity* 
fThe  beggar  fj^ave  [»lace  to  the  bn!ly. 
^ireat  part  of  the  fundi',  lavished  with 
[miijp laced  humanity  on  Iriiih  suffer- 

"ng',  was  ("tiiilf'tvpil    in  th'^  rnirrliii>e  of 

rftrms  to  13; 

|»nd  thc^    i^  of 

[PiQgland  to  Ireland  in  1^47,  wn        r 
Iceeded  by  the  unparalleled  hii-  llinu 
^ of  Ireland  a^jainst  England  in  I^m. 

He  must  be  blincl  indeed  who  can- 
*  not  read  in  this  rapid  snminai*T  the 
,  real  canses  of  the  long- con  tinned  mi- 
Isery  and  distraction  of  Ireland,  It  has 
lArii?en  in  a  great  de^rree  from  Englbh 
f connexion,  but  in  a  way  which  the 
Jlriiih  do  not  perceive,  anci  which  they 
fill  l>c  the  IsiAt  to  admit.  It  is  aJl 
^0winnf  to  a  very  limply  caux^c — eo 
kitmple  that  philosophers  have  passed 
lit  over  as  too  obvious  to  explain  the 
[phenomena,  and  party-men  have  re- 
jected it  because  it  afr<»rded  no  handle 
rfur  popular  declamation,  and  gave  them 
no  fulcrum  whereon  to  i^est  the  lever 
rhleh  waa  to  remove  an  opposite 
jlParty  from  power.  It  U  not  owing 
[to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion, — for, 
llf  m\  how  have  ao  many  Romnn  C'a- 
Itbolic  countriea  been,  and  still  ar€, 
t,  and  powerfol,  and  happy  ?  It 
oi  owing  to  the  eonfi^cation 
f©f  the  Innd,  f<yr  confis^cation  ag 
[Itreat  followMl  the  establishment  of 
lllip  Normans  in  England,  and  the 
Itictorie* of  Robert  Bnice  in  Scotland: 
I  yet,  in  process  of  time,  the  ghastly 
Bd  wai*  heakd  in  both  the?e 
ntne»,  and  from  the  iiuited  etfort 
[cf  the  Britonp,  Saxong,  and  Norih- 
Imen,  hare  arisen  the  glories  and 
["Wonders  of  BritiHh  cirilisatioo.  It 
|ip  not  owing  to  the  eitdtrsion,  from 
1608  to  1S29\  of  the  Roman  CathoIicA 


"PiHiament;  for^  fliit*'i"  rlnvwi^je 
into  it,  the  d  of 

I  '  ,n  I*  lt*''!!'!'  oTt  (  to- 

iT'.-.t-IMM    .,■,!.:  \'  ihJi- 

r,Ul'.-_}    Ih'lVr  illi\  .:     .  ■  -       .    ;..     I  ■  :  at*d 

ratio.  It  hi  eutirWy  owing  to  tliis^ — 
that  Enffland  hajt  pivm  frrtami  intti^ 
tution^  find  political  franchiitrji^  for  0ic 
rxrrci*e  of  whir h  it  in  wholhj  diMptftH- 
,fird  htj  tem/ieramenty  habd^  aud  poii" 
ftcai  mhmtrenicnt.  We  have  pot 
edged  tooL^  into  the  hands  of  rhfl- 
dren,  and  we  are  astoTilshed  that  they 
have  mangled  their  limbs.  We  have 
emancipated  from   neceiaary  control 

the  Bedouin  or  t'-     "■•     - -  ',  we 

are  di^appoiiit  x^ 

his  newly -ac4 11-^  --  the 

di««cretion  of  an  1  t   or  an 

American.  We  havt  ^ .  .^  L  a  youih 
of  sixteen,  withont  control,  into  the 
dissipation  of  London  or  Pam.  and 
we  are  surprised  he  has  run  riot  In 
excess.  Thence  it  is  that  all  the  con- 
ceseions  made  to  Ireland  have  ini?t.int- 
ly  and  rapidly  augmented  its  political 
maladicj*,  and  that  the  only  inten^ab 
of  rest,  tranqnillity,  and  happiness  it 
has  enjoyed  for  the  last  two  hundred 
years,  have  been  those  in  >^  hich  it  has 
for  a  brief  period  been  coerced  by  the 
wholesome  severity  of  vigorous  go* 
vemment.  Thence  it  is  that  Whig 
solicitude,  fastening  on  the  griev- 
ances of  Ireland  as  its  battle-field, 
aud  winning  for  the  inhabitants  privi- 
leges for  which  they  are  not  fitted, 
has  in  every  instance  so  grievous- 
ly augmented  its  wretchedness  and 
crimes.  This  is  the  true  key  to  Irisli 
history.  Viewed  in  this  light,  it  i» 
perfectly  clear,  intelligible*  and  ran- 
fiistent  with  what  has  occJirrfd  in 
other  parts  of  the  world.  Without 
sncJi  gnidance,  its  annals  exhibit  % 
chaos  of  contradictions;  and  Ireland 
ratjst  be  considered  as  a  vnmiM  amfn*- 
hiriit — an  exception  from  the  princi- 
ples which  el:*ewhere  have  ever  rcgn* 
lated  mankimL 

The  whole  machinery  of  a  fR*e  eon- 
stitution  —  thr  ■  -*-*ntions  under 
which  the  Aiu  linve  so  lonjr 

llonrished  on  Im-iu  ^.hi  - 1  "•  ^'^  "fK! — 
are  utter  destruction  to  i  rnr- 

barons  Celtic  race  to  whi.  .1  ,  ^  Jl^t© 
been  extended.  Gnind  juri(*s  and 
petty  juries,  self-governments^  mtioi* 
cipaiities,  county  and  bnrgh  electioo*. 
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popular  representatives,  public  meet- 
ings, hustings*  declarations,  platfonn 
exaggerations,  a  licentious  press,  and 
aU  the  other  attendants  on  republi- 
can or  semi- republican  institutions, 
are  utterly  destructive  to  the  impas- 
sioned, priest-ridden,  ignorant  Celtic 
tribes  in  the  south  and  west  of  Ireland. 
A  paternal  despotism  is  what  they 
require. 

We  are  far  from  wishing  that 
despotism  to  be  severe — on  the  con- 
trary, we  would  have  it  beneficent 
and  humane  in  the  highest  degree — 
we  would  have  it  give  to  Ireland 
blessings  tenfold  greater  than  it  will 
ever  earn  for  itself  in  senseless  at- 
tempts at  self-government.  We  would 
commence  the  work  by  the  grant  of 
sixteen  millions  of  British  money,  to 
set  on  foot  the  chief  arteries  and  rail- 
roads of  the  comitryl — that  grant 
which,  proposed  by  the  patriotic  wis- 
dom of  Lord  George  Bentinck,  was 
defeated  by  the  insane  resistance  of 
the  Irish  members  themselves.*  We 
would  in  every  imaginable  shape 
stimulate  the  industry  of  Ireland,  and 
aid  the  efforts  of  its  really  patriotic 
children,  to  extricate  their  countrv 
from  the  bottomless  gulf  into  whk^ 
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selfishness,  agitation,  and  the  cry  for 
repeal,  have  plunged  it.  But  we  would 
intrust  little  of  this  grant  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  Irish  themselves.  We 
would  not  again  be  guilty  of  the  enor- 
mous error  of  committing  a  magnifi- 
cent public  grant  to  hands  so  unfit  to 
direct  it,  that  we  know  from  the 
highest  authority — that  of  the  Lord- 
lieutenant  himself  —  that  great  part 
of  the  fund  was  misapplied  in  private 
jobbing,  and  the  remainder  wasted  in 
making  good  roads  bad  ones.  We 
would  execute  the  works  by  Irish 
hands,  but  distribute  the  funds,  and 
gttide  the  undertakings,  by  English 
heads.  We  would  deprive  the  Irish, 
till  they  have  shown  they  are  fit  to 
wield  its  powers,  of  the  whole  rights 
of  self-government.  We  would  com- 
mence with  a  rigorous  and  unflinching 
administration  of  justice,  executed  by 
courts- martial  in  cases  of  insurrection, 
and  by  judges  without  juries  in  ordi- 
nary cases.  A  powerful  police,  double 
its  present  strength,  should  give  se- 
curity to  witnesses,  who,  if  they  desire 
it,  should  be  provided  with  an  asylum 
in  the  colonies  at  the  public  expense. 
'^  Every  thing  for  the  people,  and 
nothing  by  them,"  which  Napoleon 


*  ''  It  was  not  lo  mneh  through  the  hostility  of  the  £iif  liah  membon,  as  ihroii^ 
the  desertion  and  hostility  of  the  Irish  members,  (many  of  them  Repealers,)  that  in 
February  1847,  Ireland  lost  the  opportunity  of  obtainiog  a  loan  of  sixteen  millioui 
of  Eogliah  gold  at  £3,  7s.  6d.  per  cent,  to  stimolate  the  oonstniotion,  by  private 
enterprise,  of  railways  in  your  eonntry. 

^  Unanimoos  in  Palace  Yaiti,  on  one  Tuesday  in  favonr  of  the  proposition  I  then 
brought  forward,  on  the  Thursday  se'ennight  the  same  sixty  gentlemen,  having  seen 
the  prime  minister  at  the  Foreign  Office  in  Uie  inter? al,  voted  two  to  one  in  the 
House  of  Commons  against  giving  railways  to  Ireland. 

^  Out  of  a-  hundred  and  fire  representatives  which  Ireland  possesses,  twenty-eight 
only,  if  my  memory  serf  es  me  correctly,  would  vote  for  that  loan  to  Ireland.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  Irish  representatives  present  declined  the  measure — the  rest  took  oara 
to  be  uon  e$t  v^^mttMs  at  the  divisioa,  which  was  the  hour  of  Ireland's  need. 

'^  Read,  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest  the  division  lisl,  and  yon  will  find  many 
more  true  friends  of  Ireland,  on  that  occasion,  amoikg  the  sapportert  of  the  Union  than 
among  the  Repealers. 

**  Is  it  surprising  that,  where  Irish  representatives  voted  two  to  one  against  the 
acceptance  of  that  measure,  and  iriien  but  twenty-eight,  out  of  Ireland's  hnsdrod 
and  five,  could  alone  be  found  to  say  *  ay,'  that  a  mi^^ty  of  Englishmen  could  not 
be  found  willing  to  make  a  saerifiea  of  English  iatertsts,  to  force  npon  Ireland  a  boon 
which  the  minority  of  Irish  memben  njected  1 

**  It  is  not  Repeal  of  the  Union  that  Ireland  wants  ;  she  waats  men  to  rspwssBt 
her,  who,  understanding  her  material  and  substantial  interests,  are  able  and  williBg 
to  promote  and  maintain  them ;  and  will  not,  on  the  other  baad^  to  gain  the  shouts  H 
the  mob^divsrt  pnblie  and  parliamentary  attention  t*  phailew  reformi,  that  have  no 
substantial  virtne  in  them— or,  on  the  other  hand,  seU  tMr  votes  to  win  thi 
or  may  be  something  smo  valuable  in  thegill  tf  thaainislitof  the  day-— 1 
your  hambla  MTvaaty  .G.J 


ng — Irish  . 

Scscribcd    as    tbe    real    principle  of 

government  at  all  UineSt  sliould  be 

pplicd  to  Ireland  at  least  during  the 

years  still  to  rou  of  its  natiooal 

age  and  miuarity. 

lie  truth  of  ihase  principles  has 

€cn  ao  signally  demonstrated  by  the 

fivents  of  wiiicb  Ireland  has  recently, 

[and  we  lament  to  say  h  still,  the 

Uealre,  that  it  has  at  length  forced 

ttjKjlf  ou  the  mind  of  the  Englii^h 

Most  fortunately,  the  Whigs 

[in  power  themselves,  and  having 

rreeponsibility  and  duties  of  go- 

rerumeiit  thrown  upon  them,  have  at 

eugth  come  to  see  the  matter  in  its 

ue  light.    The  cry  that  nil  i^  owing 

Englii^h  misiTilo,  is  no  lon^rer  heard 

Great  Britain.     Its  utter  falsehood 

bas  been   demonstrated  in  language 

I  clear  to  be  misandei-stood.    Even 

tlie  Liberal  journals,  who  have  shown 

Ihcmselvea  most  earnest  in  promoting 

"he  cause  of  reform  and  solf-  govern* 

nent  in  Great  Britain,  have  come  to 

Bee  how  utterly  it  is  misapplied  when 

Uttcmpted    in  Ireland.       Hear    the 

Timeji  on   this  subject,   one  of   the 

fcbIe3tjournals  which  formerly  support* 

Bd  the   cause   of  parliamentary  and 

onnicipal  reform,  as  well  iii  Ireland 

I  in  this  country, 

Jllowly  gathering  wrath  af  years 

ticei)tnit«il  to  a  point.    John 

lu  Jonaih&a   would  express 

it — **  propcrlj  riled  "  at  tbe  behaviour  of 

hia  once  beloved  fondling.     He  could  put 

up  with  ingratitnde  ;  he  could  dcspiae  in* 

sokace  ;  he    could   treat   br&vado  with 

ontempL     But  here  was  the  moat  wou- 

derful  combination  of  ii^solence^  ingrati- 

"ttde,  braTado^andcowardlcej  that  history 

t  recorded.     Here  were  men  belching 

root  treason  and  fire  and  sword  one  dar» 

and  the  next  day  breaking  between  the 

bulwarks  of  a  eabbage-garden^  or  through 

the  loopholes  of  an  indictment  I      For 

TOcb,  and  on  such,  had  be  been  expending, 

not  only  money,  but  care,  anxiety,  eyui- 

pathy,  and  fear.    He  was  fooled  in  the 

«yea  of  the  world  and  his  own  !      Tho 

oaly   hope   for  Ireland  la  in  reat>    and 

a  strong    Goteranieut.      Almost    erery 

'"^glishmau  who  has  regarded  her  with 

oUeitude  vrithin  late  ycar5,  is  convinced 

■■  at  what  »he  and  her  people  require,  be- 

lod  all  things^  is  discipline.     Her  gentry 

eqaire  discipline  ;  her  middle  classes  re- 

uirc   discipline  ;  her  peasantry  require 

iseipline.      They  should  altogether  bo 

disciplined  iu  a  rigid  but  just  system,  as 


the  picked  Irishmen  hare  been  who  are 
distinguished  as  the  be^t  foremen  lii  oar 
factories,  and  the  best  non-commi^KiGQed 
officers  in  our  army.  Poliii  V  '  ;;cs 
have  been   tried   and  misi  ial 

forms  have  been  tried  and  n  .ou 

iiiatltulioiis  hare  been  trie*!  uot 

to  harmonise  with  tbe  Cti  1% 

cannot  comprehend  them  ;  it  duv-^  uut  ap- 
preciate them.  It  arrays  liberty  against 
law,  and  the  techcicalittej  of  law  agaiast 
its  spirit.  It  vr-ants  that  moral  Ben&r, 
that  instinctive  justice  and  (ainie^,  wlitch 
have  been  the  ?oul  and  ilm  strength  of 
Anglo-Saxon  jurisprudence.  This  it  must 
be  taught  by  a  strong,  an  irresi6tible«  aud» 
if  need  be,  a  coercive  authority.  Daty 
must  be  impressed  on  it  as  a  habit,  aud 
then  it  will  be  inauealed  with  its  sym* 
paihies.  The  greatest  boon  to  IreUnd 
would  be  the  rule  of  a  heneTolent  auto- 
crati  who  would  puuish  all  classes  and 
all  parties  alike  for  a  breach  of  social  and 
civil  duties  —  tho  landlords  for  their 
cruelty,  the  tenants  for  their  mendacttyi 
the  prie.sts  for  their  neglect  at  their  mott 
momentous  function.  Tins  boon  Ireland 
will  not  ^'et  ;  but  v»e  can  force  upon  hmt 
that  which  comes  the  nearest  to  it,  the 
suppression  of  a  vain,  vapid,  selfi^^h,  ajid 
buieidal  agitation.  If  we  do  not  do  it 
while  we  may,\ve  shall  rue  it  with  bitter- 
ness and  liurailiatioa  hereafter.'* — TimcM, 
September  11147. 

To  the  same  purpose,  it  is  observed 
in  a  late  nnmber  of  the  Economist^ 
aldo  an  able  Liberal  jonmal : 

"  Irish  agitation  has  ran  its  coarse, 
and  fibowu  its  character.  It  has  had  *  rope 
enough'  allowed  to  manifest  what  are  lis 
materials,  aud  what  its  means— what  are 
the  objects  it  proposes,  and  of  what  stuff 
its  leaders  are  made.  It  has  displayed  a 
mixture  of  ferocity,  levity,  and  iocapa* 
city,  which  has  covered  with  shame  and 
confusion  all  its  quondam  sympathisera 
and  admirers.  Demigogism  has  been 
etripped  naked,  and  has  appeared  aa 
what  it  really  ts--a  low,  sarage,  diidioaeai 
enormity — an  *  evil  that  walketh  tu  dark- 
uess*^ — the  epidemic  malady  of  Ireland — 
an  enemy  which  no  concessions  can  con- 
oiliate,  which  no  mildneas  can  disarm,  and 
with  which,  because  of  its  dishonesty,  no 
parley  can  be  held. 

*'  An  open  rebellion  has  been  crashed 
at  its  first  outbreak.  A  number  of  itc 
leaders  and  organisers  are  in  prison,  and 
the  Goirerament,  with  a  forbearance  and 
adhesion  to  routine  ideas  which  Tetgea 
on  the  simple,  and  almost  approaehoa 
the  sublime^  intruats  tlieir  pmuahaejit  lo 


Continental  Bevoluttom^THsh  HehcUim-^EngHsh  Didttss,  491 

thd  Irish  feloua  should  eacape  punbh- 
ment,  and  be  ag^iiu  let  loose  on  society, 
to  HQQck  aud  gibe  at  tho  Impoleuuc  of 
power.  Any  tuniiiji&tiou  (>f  tbe  ttmiA 
would  be  preferable  to  ooo  so  fatal  sud 
disgraceful.**— ii'eti/iowiuf,  Sept.  12,  18i0r 
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th<j  slow  and  uucertain  processes  of  the 
] 2^ ^,^tQ  tlie  courage  of  Irish  juries,  and 
ilie  integrity  of  Irish  wituei^sts^,  llie 
aOTenunent  allows  rebela  who  have  ap- 
ealed  to  arms,  and  been  worsted  in  tbe 
outlict,  to  retreat  behind  the  shelter 
^f  tlie  law.    It  is  content  to  met^t   au 

■  armament  with  an  indictment ;  nny, 
moroj  it  is  content  to  submit  this  indict- 
ment to  the  judgment  of  mcoj  l»alf  of 
whom  are  in  the  ranks  of  the  rebel  army, 
and  the  other  half  iu  it«  power.  It  may 
hare  been  well  to  try  thia  hazardous 
experiment ;  but  tho  reEuJt  of  it  could 
aoi  long  be  doubtful*  Accordingly,  we 
find  that  conviciloua  cannot  be  obtained. 
Rebel S|  whose  guilt  h  as  clear  as  the 
day,  are  dismissed  from  the  dock  because 
juries  will  not  agree  upon  a  verdict — and 
are  to  be  kept  safe  till  March  lU4y,  then 
to  be  let  loose  to  recommence  their  work 
of  miaeliief  with  all  the  increased  audacity 
which  impunity  cannot  fail  to  generate. 
They  have  taken  arms  against  tho  Go- 
vernment, and  the  Government  will  have 
proved  impotent  to  punish  them. 

**  We  are  not  surprised  that  Iriah 
juries  will  not  convict  Iri**h  rebGla.  It  is 
too  much  to  expect  that  they  should  do 
ao,  even  when  fully  convinced  of,  and  in- 
dignant at,  their  guilt.  It  would  be 
almost  too  much  to  ask  from  Engli^h- 
moD.  Govermnent  have  a  right  to  call 
upon  jurors  to  do  their  duty,  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances  and  in  ordinary  times. 
In  like  manner,  Government  hai  a  right 
to  call  upon  all  citizena  to  come  forward, 
and  act  as  special  constables,  in  all  cases 
of  civil  commotion.  But  it  has  no  right 
to  send  them  fortli,  unexercised  and  un- 
armed»  to  encounter  an  organised  and 
diiiciplined  force,  provided  with  musket 
and  artillery ;  that  is  the  business  of 
regular  troops.    In  like  manner,  Govern- 

^luent  has  no  right  to  expect  jurors  to  act 
it  the  hazard  of  their  lives  and  property, 
he  law  never  contemplated  that  &ervi»g 
L  a  jury  should  be  an  office  of  danger. 
i^heu  it  becomes  such^  other  agencies 
DU£t  be  brought  into  operation. 
**  It  will  not  suffice  to  the  Government 
\  have  acted  with  such  skill  and  spirit 
I  to  have  rendered  abortive  a  formidable 

^  iod  organised  rebellion.  It  must  crush 
the  rebellious  spirit  and  the  rebellious 
power.  This  can  never  be  done  by  tlie 
means  of  juries.  Punishment,  to  be  effec- 
tual, must  fall  with  unerring  certainty  on 
every  one  concerned  in  the  crime.  They 
must  be  made  to  feel  that  no  legal 
'CJiieanerj,  no  illegitimate  sympathy,  can 
airail  to  save  them.  The  British  nation, 
we  are  sore,  will  never  endure  that  men 
who  have  been  guilty  of  auch  crimes  mi 


These  articles^  em  a  Dating  fi'om  sticli 
.source^iT  induce  ns  to  hope  that  tbt^ 
loug-protractcd  distnvctioiis  of  Iruland 
are  about  to  be  brought  to  a  close  \ 
and  that,  after  having  been  for  above 
half  a  century  the  battle  *  field  of 
English  faction,  or  ciii'sed  with  Liberal 
English  sympathy,  and  its  inevitable 
offspring,  Irish  agitation  and  mendi- 
city— the  real  secret  of  its  sutlering^ 
has  been  brought  to  light;  and  that,  by 
beini^:  {governed  in  a  manner  suilablo 
to  its  character  and  circuinetances,  it 
will  at  length  take  it^  place  among  the 
really  civilised  nations  of  the  world, 
and  become  fit  for  the  exercise  of  thos<3 
privileges  which,  prematurely  eon- 
ceded,  have  proved  it^  rnhi. 

One  circumstance  induces  the  hope 
that  this  anticipAtion  may  l)e  realised, 
and  that  is^  the  highly  honourahlo 
part  which  the  Iri^li  enrolled  in  tho 
police  have  taken  in  the  late  distur- 
bances ;  the  fidelity  of  all  the  Irish  in 
the  Queen^s  service  to  their  colours; 
and  the  general  pacific  conduct  which 
has,  with  a  few  exceptions,  been  ob- 
served by  the  numerous  Ilibcmians 
settled  in  Great  Britain  during  tho 
late  disturbances,  Tho  conduct  of 
the  Irish  police,  in  particular,  has  been 
iu  nil  respects  admirable;  and  it  is 
not  going  too  far  to  as^ert^  that  to 
their  zeal,  activity,  and  gallajitry,  the 
almost  bloodless  supprcs.sion  of  tho 
insurrection  is  mainly  to  be  ascribed. 
Tho  British  aniiy  does  not  boast  a 
more  courageous  body  of  men  than 
the  Irishmen  iu  its  ranks ;  and  it  (a 
well  known  that,  after  a  time,  they 
fjrm  the  best  officers  of  a  snpertor 
kind  for  alt  tho  police  eatablishmenta 
iu  the  kingdom.  Although  tlie  Iri^h 
in  our  great  town.H  are  often  a  very 
great  burden,  especially  when  they 
first  come  over,  IVora  the  vast  number 
of  them  who  are  la  a  state  of  mendi- 
city, and  cannot  at  first  get  into  any 
regular  employment,  yet  when  they 
do  obtain  it,  they  prove  hardworking 
and  industrious,  and  do  not  exhibit  a 
greater  proportion  of  crime  than  th^ 
native  British  with  whom  they 
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TOnnded.  The  Irish  quickness  nwd 
M?  toUl  to  none  who  have  witiiei=Bed 
the  ninning'  fire  of  repartee  they  keep 
op  frctm  the  fields  with  travellers^  how 
rapid  soever,  on  the  road ;  theii-  genius 
is  kno^vu  to  all  who  are  familiar  with 
the  works  of  Swift  and  Goldsmith,  of 
^iirke  and  Berkeley.     Of  one  thing 
Diliy  at  present   thfif    arc  mcapable^ 
Vid  iiuii    is,       ■ "  tmenL      One 

Burse,  and  one  i  has  hitherto 

iill  then  tiruits  at  improve- 
and  that  is,  the  abuiie  of  free- 
One  thing,  and  one  thing  only, 
I  requimd  to  set  them  right,  and  that 
strong  rnle  suited  to  national 
gc.  One  thing,  and  one  thing 
f^  \A  irrjuircd  to  complete  their 
nin,  and  that  1^,  repeal  and  indepen- 
dence. An  infallible  test  will  tell  na 
■when  they  have  become  prepared  for 
■.self-government^  and  that  is,  when 
fthey  have  ceased  to  hate  the  Saxon — 
Iwhcn  they  adopt  his  industry,  imitate 
lliia  habtts,  and  emulate  kU  Tirtnes. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  French  and 
the  Iri^h,  and  contrasted,  not  without 
some  degree  of  pride,  their  present 
miserable  and  distracted  fitate  with 
f  the  steady  and  pacilic  condition  of 
IGreat  Britain,  dui'iug  a  convulsion 
Iwhich  ban  j^haken  the  civilised  world 
I  to  its  foundation.  But  let  it  not  be 
LBuppoaed  that  France  and  Ireland 
jmlone  have  grievances  which  require 
Ixedress,  erroneous  policy  which  stands 
tin  nec^d  of  rectihcation.  England  has 
^^  full  share  of  stiftering,  and  more 
I  its  deserved  shai'e  of  absurd  and 
dcions  legislation.  But  it  is  the 
Rlory  of  this  country  that  we  can 
I  rectify  these  evils  by  the  force  of 
j  ai-gument  steadily  applied,  and  facts 
[Bedulonsly  brought  forward,  witiiout 
[invoking  the  destructive  aid  of  popular 
I  passions  or  urban  revolutions.  We 
[ivant  ueither  Red  Republicans  nor 
I  Tipperary  Boys  to  fight  our  battirs; 
jwe  neither  desire  to  be  intrenched 
jl)ehind  Parisian  barricades  nor  IrLsh 
JBon-convicting  jnries;  we  neitlier  want 
{the  aid  of  Chartist  clubs,  with  their 
araenals  of  rifles,  nor  Anti-corn-law 
Leagues,  with  their  cofTera  of  gohl. 


We  appeal  to  the  common  sense  ai 

experienced  suffering  of  our  conntiy* 
men — to  the  intellect  and  sense  of 
justice  of  ourlegialtttOT^;  and  we  have 
not  a  doubt  of  ultimate  success  in  the 
gieatest  social  conflict  in  which  British 
industry  has  ever  been  engaged. 

We  need  not  say  that  we  allude  to 
the  CuiiBEjrcY  —  that  (juestion  of 
questions,  in  comparigon  of  which  all 
others  sink  into  insignificance  ;  which 
is  of  more  importance,  even^  tlian  am 
adequate  supply  of  food  for  the  nation; 
and  without  the  proper  nndei*standing 
of  whicli  all  attempts  to  assuage 
misery  or  produce  pr»-r,,^r3tr  to 
avert  disaster  or  induce  li  to^ 

maintain  the  national  ere u  ^  iiold 

the  national  independence,  mui»t  ere 
long  prove  nugatory.  We  say,  and 
say  ad\isedly,  that  this  question  ia  of 
far  more  importance  than  the  raiding 
of  food  for  the  nation ;  for  if  thetr 
industry  is  adequately  remnnemted, 
and  commerciad  catastrophes  are 
averted  from  the  realm,  the  people  wili 
iind  food. for  themselves  either  in  this 
or  foreign  states.  Experience  has 
taught  us  that  we  can  import  ttcttoe 
miUians  of  grain,  a  full  fifth  of  the 
national  snbsistencci  in  a  single  year. 
But  if  the  cmrency  is  not  put  upon  a> 
proper  footing,  the  ineans  of  purehoM-' 
ing  this  ijrain  are  taken  from  the  peoplm 
— their  industry  is  blasted,  their  labior 
meets  with  no  reward — and  the  most 
numerous  and  important  class  in  the 
commimity  come  to  present  the  de* 
jdorable  spectacle  of  industrious  w^orth 
perishing  of  hunger,  or  worn  out  by 
suffering,  in  tlie  midst  of  accumulated 
stores  of  home-grown  or  foreign  sub- 
sistence. 

The  two  grand  evils  of  the  present 
monetary  system  are,  that  the  cur- 
rency provided  for  the  nation  i» 
madcquaie  in  point  of  amount,  and 
Jiuctuating  in  point  of  stability. 

That  it  is  inadequate  in  point  of 
amount  is  easily  proved.  In  the 
undermentioned  yean*,  the  aggregate 
of  notes  in  circulation  in  England  and 
Wales,  without  Scotland  and  Ireland^ 
was  as  follows*  :^ 
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Popnlatioa, 
England  and  Wales. 
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1814, 

1815. 
1816, 
1817, 
1818, 


Bank  of  England  and 
Provincial  Banks. 

£47,501,000 
46,272,650 
42,109,620 
43,291,901 
48,278,070 


13,200,000 
13,420,000 
13.640,000 
13,860,000 
14,100,000 


Incladlng  the  Scotch  and  Insb  notes, 
at  that  period  aboat  £12,000,000, 
the  notes  in  circulation  were  about 
£60,000,000,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Great  Britain  14,000,000;  of  the 
two  islands  about  19,000,000— or 
about  £3,  4s.  a  head. 

In   the   year   1848,   thirty  years 


afterwards,  when  the  population  of 
the  empire  had  risen  to  29,000,000, 
the  exports  had  tripled,  and  the 
imports  and  shipping  had  on  an 
average  more  than  doubled,  the  sup- 
ply of  paper  issued  to  the  nation 
stood  thus; — 


NOTBS. 

POFUXiATTON. 

▲ag.  14, 1847. 

Ang.  13, 1848. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Bank  of  Engltfui,    . 
Privata  Banks, 
Joint  atoek  Banks,. 

Total  in  England,    . 
Scotland,    . 
Ireland,      . 

United  Kingdom,     . 

£18,78t,890 
4,258,380 
2,991,361 

£18,710,728 
a.520,990 
2,479,951 

__ 

£74^62 
737,390 
511,400 

19,500,000 

and  IralMd. 
29,500,000 

26,034,621 
3,455,661 
5,097,216 

24,711,669 
3,035,903 
4,313,304 

_ 

1,322,952 
419,748 
783,911 

34,587^87 

32,060,876 

— 

2,526,611 

Tims  showing  a  decrease  of  £1,322,952  in  the  circnlation  of  notes  in  England,  and  a 
decrease  of  £2,526,611  in  the  circnlation  of  the  United  Kingdom,  when  compared 
with  the  corresponding  period  last  jear.* — Tima^  Aug.  29, 1848. 


Thus,  in  the  last  thirty  years,  the 
population  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land has* increased  from  19,000,000  to 
29,600,000;  while  its  currency  in 
paper  has  decreased  irom  £60,000,000 
.  to  £32,000,000.  Above  fifty  per  cent 
has  been  added  to  the  people,  and 
above  a  hundred  per  cent  to  their 
transactions,  and  the  currency  by  which 
they  are  to  be  carried  on  has  been  con- 
tracted fifty  per  cent.  Thirty  years 
ago,  the  paper  currency  was  £3,  5s.  a 
head  ;  now  it  is  not  above  £1,  5s.  a 
head !  And  our  statesmen  express 
surprise  at  the  distress  which  prevails, 
and  the  extreme  difficulty  experienced 


in  collecting  the  revenue  I  It  £9  no 
wonder,  in  such  a  state  of  matters,  that 
it  is  now  more  difficult  to  collect 
£52,000,000  from  29,000,000  of  peo- 
ple, than  in  1814  it  was  to  collect 
£72,000,000  from  18,000,000. 

The  circulation,  it  is  particularly 
to  be  observed,  is  decreasing  every 
year.  It  was,  in  August  1848,  no 
less  than  £2,500,000  kss  than  it  was 
in  August  1847,  though  that  was  the 
August  between  the  crisis  of  April  and 
the  crisis  of  October  of  that  year.  And 
this  prodi^oas  and  progressively  m- 
creasing  contraction  of  the  currency, 
and  consequent  drying  up  of  credit  and 


*  Small  as  these  numbers  are,  the  amonnt  of  notes  in  circnlation  is  daily  still 
further  decreasing.  For  the  week  ending  9th  September  1848,  the  amount  of  notes 
in  circulation  of  the  Bank  of  England  waa  only  £17,844,665.  It  is  aof  wonder  the 
same  jonmal  add»-— *  The  Railway  Market  was  mare  depressed  tkoM  ewr  this  after- 
noon ;  and  prleta  ef  all  descriptions  experienced  a  considerable  fklL  London  and 
North  Western  wire  done  at  105  ;  Gnat  Wettem  stand  at  18  to  80  ctuoomif.''— 
Ttm«i^.lOtb  Sep!.  1848. 
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blastiDg  of  iadustry,  is  taking  [ 

the  precis  time  when  the  very  legisla- 

iore  who  have  produced  jt  have  landed 

,ho  nation  in  the  expenditure^  io  three 
_earfl,  of  iLl50,0(K)rO(X)  on  domes- 
tic  raiiwajSt  independent  of  a  vast 
and  increasing  import  trade ^  which  is 
constantly  draining  more  and  more  of 
our  metallic  resources  out  of  the 
country !  Need  it  be  wondered  at 
that  money  is  so  tight»  and  tliat  rail- 
ytviy  stock  in  particular  exhibitSj 
eck  after  week^  a  progressive  and 
most  alarming  decline. 

But,  say  the  btillionlsts,  if  we  have 
taken  away  one^half  uf  your  paper, 
e  have  given  you  double  the  for* 
'mer  command  of  sovereigus ;  aud  gold 
ig  far  better  thau  paper,  because  It  ii 
of  uuiversal  aud  permanent  value. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  gold 
and  silver  cuioage  at  the  Mint  has  been 

ery  mucli  augmented  since  paper  was 

10  much  \vithdi*awn  \  and  the  amount 
in  circulation  now  probably  varies  in 
ordiuary  times  from  £40,000,000  to 

45,W0,0O0.    Tliere  can  be  sjs  little 

luubt  that  the  circulation,  on  its  pre- 
nt  basis,  is  capable  of  fostering  and 
irmittiug  the  most  unlimited  amount 

f  speculations;  for  absurd  advcn* 
res  never  were  so  rife  in  the  history 

f  Eoj^lnud,  not  even  in  the  days  of 
the  South  Si»a  Compauy,  as  in  1845, 

he  year  which  immediately  followed 
K.  Feera  new  cunency  measures, 

\y  which  these  dangers  were  to  be  fur 
ever  guarded  against.  It  is  no  won- 
der it  w'as  so ;  for  the  bill  of  1844 
aggravates  gpeculation  as  nrnch  in 
periods  of  prosperity,  aa  it  angments 
distress  and  piuches  credit  In  times  of 
adversity.    By  compelliug  the  Bank 

>f  England,  andall  other  banks,  to  hold 
nstantly  in  thctr  cutlers  a  vast 
amount  of  treasure,  whicli  mast  bo 
Issued  at  a  tixcd  price,  it  leavers  them 
no  resource  for  defraying  its  ciiarges 
but  pushing  buisiness,  and  getting  out 
i^heir  notes  to  th&  uttermost.  That 
was  the  real  secret  of  the  lowering 


ik  of  England's  discounts 
to  3  and  24  per  a^nt  in  1845,  and 
of  the  enormous  gambling  specula- 
tions of  that  yrar,  from  the  effects  of 
which  the  nation  is  still  so  severely 
suffering. 

But  us  gold  I?  made,  under  the  new 
systcni,  the  basis  of  the  circulation 
beyoad  the  £32,000,000  allowed  to 
be  issued  in  the  United  Kingdom  on 
Bccuiities,  what  provision  does  it  make 
for  keeping  the  gold  thtis  constituted 
the  sole  basis  of  hco-thirds  of  the  cur- 
renci/  w  iff  tin  the  country  f  Not  only  ii 
no  such  provision  made,  but  every 
imaginabk  facility  is  tjivcn  for  ttJt 
erportalion.  Under  the  free-trade 
system,  our  imports  are  constantly 
increasing  in  a  most  extraordinaiy 
ratio,  and  our  exports  constantly 
tliminishiug-  Sinco  1844,  our  im- 
ports have  ^Hwelkd  from  £76,000,000 
to  £90,000,000,  while  om-  export* 
have  decreased  from  £00,000,000 
to  £58,000,000,  of  which  onJj 
£61,000,000  are  British  and  Irish  ex- 
ports and  manufactures.*  How  is  the 
balance  paid,  or  to  be  paid  ?  In  cash : 
and  that  is  the  preparation  which  om* 
legiirlators  have  made  for  keeping  the 
gold,  the  lifc-b!ood  of  industry  and  the 
basis  of  two- thirds  of  the  circniation, 
in  the  country.  They  have  establish- 
ed a  system  of  trade  which, by  induc- 
ing a  large  aud  constant  importation 
of  food,  for  which  scarcely  any  thing 
but  gold  will  be  taken,  induces  a  con- 
iitani  tendaicy  of  ike  precious  metals 
outwards.  With  the  right  band  they 
render  the  currency  and  credit  be- 
yond £32,000,000  entirely  dependent 
on  keeping  the  goid  in  the  country, 
aud  with  tho  left  band  they  send  ii 
headlong  out  of  the  counby  to  htof 
grain.  No  lesa  than  £33,0<J0,O00 
were  sent  out  in  this  way  to  buy  grain 
In  fifteen  months  during  aud  immedi- 
ately preccdiug  the  year  li<47.  They 
do  this  at  the  verj- time  when,  under 
bills  which  themselves  have  passed, 
aud  the  railways  which   themsdvei 


1844, 
1845, 

m           1846, 

£58,584,292 
60,111,681 
57,786^*76 
58^7 1,1 0« 

Importo,  OiSkift]  YaJu«. 

£75,441,566 
U,2U,mh 
75,958,875 
^^2  MOO 
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have  encouraged,  £150,000,000  was  in 
the  next  three  ycard  to  be  expended  on 
the  extra  work  of  raihvajs  1  Is  tt  sur- 
prising that,  under  such  a  system,  half 
tUe  wealth  of  oar  manufacturing  towns 
haa  disappeared  in  two  years ;  that 
dlstii'ss  to  an  nnheaid-of  extent  pre- 
vail U  every  where  ■  and  that  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  has  been 
obliged  to  borrow  £10,000,000,  io  the 
last  and  present  session  of  Parliament, 
during  general  peac<?? 

I^t  it  not  be  supposed  this  evil  has 
passed  away.  It  Ib  in  full  vigour  at  the 
present  moment.  It  will  never  pass 
away  an  long  as^rce  trade  and  a  fettered 
currency  coexist  in  this  country.  The 
disastrous  fact  has  been  revealed  by  the 
pubbcation  of  the  Board  of  TrRde  re- 
turns, that  while,  duriag  the  first  sijt 
months  of  t!iis  year,  our  imports  have 
midergone  little  diminution,  our  exports 
have  gunk  £4,000,000  below  the 
corresponding  months  in  last  year. 
In    May    alone,    the  decrease    was 


£1,122,000;  in  April,  £l,467,000.* 
Beyond  all  doubt  our  exports,  thi* 
year,  of  British  produce  and  nianufac- 
turei5,  will  sink  to  £45,000,000,  while 
our  imports  will  reach  at  least 
£85,000,000!  How  is  the  balance 
paid?  In  Specie  I  And  stUl  the 
monetary  laws  remain  the  same,  and 
for  every  five  sovereigns  above 
£32,000,000  lent  oat,  a  note  must  be 
drawn  in !  It  may  be  doubted  whe- 
ther a  system  so  utterly  abaurd  and 
ruinous  ever  was  established  in  any 
nation,  or  persevered  in  with  such  ob- 
s=tinacy  after  its  pemidons  effects  had 
been  ascertained  by  experience. 

The  manner  in  which  these  disas- 
trous effects  resulted,  necessarily  and 
immediately,  from  the  combined  opera- 
tion of  the  bills  of  1819  and  1844,  is 
thus  clearly  and  justly  stated  by  Mr 
Salt,  in  his  late  admirable  letter  to  Sir 
II.  Peel  on  the  subject. 

"  The  potato  crop  failed,  and  »n  im* 
portfttion  of  food  became  neoeiseiirjr  ;  the 


Exports. 


1 

Ftrath^rof 

FinithAlfof 
1848. 

In«r«ftie. 

DcCTftftM. 

flutter 

£12379 

£71,,W 

£ti,(id7 

..^ 

Ctudlw         

22,155 

26.475 

4,329 



Cheeso 

l.5.l4i> 

n.mm 

— 

•£4,0(ia 

Coftlfi  aad  eolin 

4:L\.|!j7 

.M  7  rrJA 

85,420 

— 

CoUoD  iniuitifa«tar«s 



I,22VJ»*> 

Cotton  yArn  <, ,     ^„     ,., 

I 



4l4,IR.^ 

Eartheitwara       ...     ...     «.. 

-i-^nyin^ 

,'*U.^,/AT^ 



ui.mh 

Fifth,  herring]     

ii7\Hm 

ai,220 

— 

(i^etiJ.^ 

GLws    .„     ...     ,..     .,.     , 

I5».74e 

124,t2l 

-* 

*Ji\tjli 

llftTflwnreH  and  cutlery 

L0l»G,956 

f)3.'>,523 

— 

ihj.i'sii 

Li(^utIier,vrTi>ught  &  unwrouj^ht 

lG3,5i5 

IJ.%ri2l 

.. 

4a^5»4 

Liuen  m&auXfttitviraia  ... 

1^(T2,770 

\,4\^,m(f 

— 

88/J51 

Linen  )Tim.„      ...      ... 

3l5Jfl<J 

23ti,  07*3 

— 

7i',liNj 

Mftchiiierv  ... 

MotaU — Iron  atid  sieel     ... 

541,403 

3f«!,770 

^^ 

]v:jrs'A 

2,4(i2.»54 

2^145,050 

«2,6fl<i 

Copper  vLnd  bnias 

819,751 

34«j,tU« 



30:«,t03 

lU<Mi20 

57,:^.'>1 

— 

4:i,:289 

Tin,  irawrou^^ht  ... 

72,882 

7.\i77 

^D5 

— 

Tin,  plfttea    

235,771 

*2oVm) 

24,170 

— 

Salt       

I41,lf)5 

llnjv 

— 

23,438 

8 ilk  maniificture^ 

4(*4,80fi 

2(i:i,7im 



231,008 

8o.*|i     ,.,     ,. ... 

7ij,iimi 

74,1  G6 

— 

2^20 

8iign,r,  refined      ^* 

2a3,fi2« 

2I2/2f*fi 

M7« 

— 

WcHil^  ili(>ep  or  l»mb»* 

aMi2 

5«,256 

37,1 5G 

VVottllcn  ymm      ,*.       ..     .,. 

444,797 

291,98,'* 



U2;ai2 

^,B64JM 

2,57H,47« 

— 

9lla,J84 

£25,3y4,24:j 

£2l^7Ul>liB 

£214.685 

£4,a:^<s«aM  | 

TUo  entire  deereifte  of  exportt  daring  the  hulf-yiaar  it  Uins  th&wn  to  U  £d,022,3O4. 
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food  was  imported  at  a  cost  not  exceeding 
one  half  per  cent  on  the  national  wealth. 
It  might  have  hecn  paid  for  in  goods  or  iu 
gold,  and  the  limit  of  the  loss  would  have 
been  the  amount  paid — a  Bum  too  insigni- 
ficant, compared  to  the  national  resources, 
to  have  been  perceptible — and  the  na- 
tional industry  could  have  replaced  it  in 
a  few  weeks. 

"  But  the  bill  of  1810  had  made  gold 
the  basis  of  onr  whole  system ;  and,  there- 
fore, when  the  gold  was  exported  to  pay 
for  the  food,  the  whole  system  was  broken 
np  ;  and  the  bill  provides  that  this  cala- 
mity shall  in  every  case  be  added  to  that 
of  a  bad  harvest ;  that  the  abstraction  of 
an  infinitesimal  part  of  our  money  shall 
destroy  our  whole  monetary  system  ;  that 
the  purchase  of  a  small  quantity  of  food 
shall  cause  an  immense  quantity  of  starva- 
tion, by  destroying  the  means  of  distri- 
buting the  food,  and  employing  labour. 
If  this  were  the  only  evil  of  the  bill,  its 
existence  ought  not  to  be  tolerated  an 
hour. 

'^  Instead  of  placing  the  national  credit 
and  solvency  on  the  broad  and  indestruc- 


tible basis  of  the  national  indastry  and 
wealth,  you  have  placed  all  tlie  great  na- 
tional interest  on  gold,  the  narrowest  and 
most  shifting,  and  therefore  the  most  un- 
fit, basis  it  was  possible  to  choose.  Yoa 
could  not  have  done  worse. 

'^  The  gold  being  in  quantity  perfectly 
unequal  to  efiect  the  exchanges  needful 
for  the  existence  of  society,  an  immense 
and  disproportioned  superstructure  of  pa- 
per money  and  credit  became  a  compulsory 
result,  and  a  certain  caase  of  perpetually 
recurring  ruin. 

^'  In  framing  the  bill  of  1819  yoa  do  not 
appear  to  have  had  a  suspicion  of  this 
consequence;  but  in  1844,  after  an  inter- 
val of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  this  much 
seems  to  have  dawued  obscurely  in  your 
mind;  but,  alas !  what  was  your  remedy  f 
— enlarging  and  securing  the  too  narrow 
and  shifting  basis  ?  Not  at  all ;  you  crip- 
pled and  limited  the  superstructure. 
You  left  US  subject  to  the  whole  of  year 
original  error,  and  provided  a  new  one  ! 

<'  The  bill  of  1844  provides  that,  in  pro- 
portion as  tlie  gold  money  shall  disappear, 
the  paper  money  shall  disappear  also  I 


Imtorts. 


Imported. 

i 
Tnki>n  for  Home  Consimiption. 

1847. 

1848. 

1W7. 

1848. 

Gniin  of  all  do.srriptious,  t^rs. 

'J,H).5,.579 

l,o4».4(;4 

2,.547,9:i« 

!       1,436,4«;3 

'  Indian  corn,  qrf! 

1>,0«-2,():J8 

()o2,7«« 

2,0H2,3b'9 

1         W7,470 

Flour  and  meal,  cw-ts 

;i,3«J,yo9 

4^0,797 

3,8f)0,l«7 

433,739 

Provisions  -Bacon,  pork,  &c., 

cwts 

17(;,319 

234,.398 

Free. 

Free. 

Butter  and  cheese,  cwts.     ... 

1>!)«,5«8 

291.713 

342,170 

312,394 

Animals,  Xo 

(.•l,</89 

52,;u.5 

Free. 

Free. 

j  Eg^s,  No 

41,-JJJ,0/,14 

48.791,793 

41,276,9.00 

48,786,604 

!  Cocoa,  llis 

L>,.54(»,-i.')8 

2,407,0.34 

1,7()4,590 

1,.->42,119 

;  Coffoc,  Hritisb,  lbs 

<i;M)4,rm 

10,227,072 

1;J^.>,147 

15,158,187 

!  Ditto,  Foreign,  11  »5 

5,a')o,(i0"9 

7,704,282 

6,092,262 

3,.900,457 

Total  coffee     ... 

11,7^)0,177 

17,931,3:)! 

1J),637,399 

19,0.58,(744 

!  Sugar — West  India,  cwts.  ... 

1,2}{HJ;J8 

1,0;M,375 

994,163 

1,212.720- 

1             Mauritius,  c\\-ts 

«a4,().09 

5{)«,475 

617,681 

470,410 

1             Kast  India,  cwt*. 

(;»;j,.<joi 

(.79,279 

710,:)!  4 

()(;9,i9f) 

Foreign,  cwts 

1,110,})48 

(;2i,;wi 

<r>>/2«4 

427,542 

Total  sugar    ... 

l^iHu.CAW 

2,900,430 

2,944,0-42 

2,779,874 

'  Tea,  Ihs 

;to,f)j».o,703 

32,7J{H,914 

23,101,975 

24,:W5^0 

;   Rice,  c^^'t^5 

o7(.;i3o 

■I97,0;i0 

Free. 

— 

'  Ditto,  qrs 

;v2,34:j 

31,410 

Free. 

— 

Spirit.-,  galls 

4,32«,42fi 

4,52:>,729 

2,282,072 

2,069,720 

"Wines,  ealla 

Oiiiuni,Tl)S 

3,3:{2,«h-C 

3,3»0,«2f) 

3,2';4,.521 

3,114,158 

lo:i.7(Mj 

H3,(;93 

27,208 

iJ<s985 

Tobacco,  Ibf? 

Il,100,a28 

10,822,184 

1.3,419,830 

13,41(;,118 

Fruits  —  Currants,  figs,   and 

raisins,  cw-ts. 

18f>,«44 

107,644 

194,9.')1 

236,,018 

Tremens  and  oranges,  cheats 

209,(147 

281,:J«2 

20G,058 

261,302 

Ditto,  at  value,  £ 

778 

•2,961 

12,449 

8,463 

Spices,  lbs 

2,2.->0,GG4 

3,460,497 

1,. 504,612 

1,632,JJ33 
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Out  of  the  money  thns  donbly  reduced, 
the  unhappy  people  are  compelled  to  pay 
unreduced  taxes  ;  and  out  of  the  inade- 
quate remnant  to  discharge  unreduced 
debts,  aud  to  provide  .for  the  unreduced 
necessities  of  their  respective  stations. 
So  the  leaven  of  the  law  works  its  way 
through  all  society.  The  payments  can- 
not be  made  out  of  these  reduced  means, 
the  loss  of  the  credit  follows  the  loss  of  the 
money  ;  the  means  of  exchange,  employ- 
ment, and  consumption  are  destroyed,  and 
the  world  looks  with  amazement  on  the 
consummation  of  your  work — the  wealth- 
iest nation  in  the  world  withering  ap 
under  the  blight  of  a  universal  insolvency ; 
an  abundance  of  all  things  beyond  com- 
pute, and  a  misery  and  want  beyond 
relief. 

'^  Tlie  sole  aim  of  your  bill  has  been  to 
convert  paper  money  into  gold.  I  have 
shown  how  signally  you  have  failed  in 
this  one  object,  always  excepting  your 
special  claim  of  converting  £48,000,000  of 
paper  money  into  £15,000,000  of  gold,  for 
which  mutation  I  suspect  few  will  thank 
you.  In  all  other  respects,  the  whimsi- 
cality of  your  fate  has  been  to  establish 
a  universal  inconvertibility.  Labour  can- 
not be  converted  into  wages.  East  India 
estates,  West  India  estates,  railway 
shares,  sugar,  rice,  cotton  goods,  &c. ;  in 
short,  all  things  are  inconvertible  except 
gold.  There  has  been  nothing  like  it  since 
the  days  of  Midas. 

Tlie  facts,  sir,  are  of  your  creation, 
not  of  mine.  I  cannot  alter  or  disguise 
them.  You  have  had  confided  to  your 
administration,  by  our  illustrious  sove- 
reign, this  most  powerful  state,  of  al- 
most unlimited  extent  and  fertility — a 
people  unrivalled  in  their  knowledge, 
caution,  skill,  and  energy,  possessed  of 
unlimited  means  of  creating  wealth,  and 
out  of  all  these  elements  of  human  hap- 
piness your  measures  have  produced  a 
chaos  of  ruin,  misery,  and  discontent. 
You  can  scarcely  place  your  finger  on  the 
map,  and  mark  a  spot  in  this  vast  empire 
where  all  the  elements  of  prosperity  do  not 
exiBt  abundantly  ;  you  cannot  point  out 
one  where  you  have  not  produced  results 
of  ruin.  Every  resource  is  paralysed, 
every  interest  deranged  ;  the  very  em- 
pire is  threatened  with  dissolution.  The 
Canadas,  the  West  Indies,  and  Ireland, 
are  threatening  secession,  and  England 
has  to  be  garrisoned  against  its  people  as 
against  a  hostile  force  ;  the  very  loyalty 
of  English  hearts  is  beginning  to  turn  into 
disaffection.  Review  once  more  these 
vast  resources,  and  these  wretched  results, 
and  I  trust  you  will  not  make  the  fatal 
opinion  of  your  life  the  only  one  to  which 
you  will  persist  in  adhering." 


This  is  language  at  once  fearless, 
but  measured — cutting,  but  respectful, 
which,  on  such  an  emergency,  befits  a 
British  statesman.  There  is  no  ap- 
peal to  popular  passions,  no  ascribing 
of  unworthy  motives,  no  attempt  to 
evade  inquiry  by  irony ;  facts,  known 
undeniable  facts,  are  alone  appealed  to. 
Inferences,  clear,  logical,  convincing, 
are  alone  dra^n.  If  such  language 
was  more  frequent,  especially  in  die 
House  of  Commons^  the  plague  would 
soon  be  stayed,  and  its  former  pro 
sperity  would  again  revisit  the  Brit- 
ish Empire. 

In  opposition  to  these  damning  facts, 
the  whole  tactics  of  the  bullionists 
consist  in  recurring  to  antiquated  and 
childish  terrors.  They  call  out  "  As- 
signats,  assignats,  assignats !" — they 
seek  to  alarm  every  holder  of  money 
by  the  dread  of  its  depreciation.  They 
affect  to  treat  the  doctrine  of  keeping 
a  fair  proportion  between  population, 
engagements,  and  currency,  as  a  mere 
chimera.  In  the  midst  of  the  deluge, 
they  raise  the  cry  of  fire  ;  when  wast- 
ing of  famine,  the^  hold  out  to  us  the 
terrors  of  repletion;  when  sinking 
from  atrophy  on  the  way-side,  they 
strive  to  terrify  us  by  the  dangers  of 
apoplexy.  The  answer  to  fdl  this 
tissue  of  affectation  and  absurdity  is 
so  evident,  that  we  are  almost  ashamed 
to  state  it.  We  all  know  the  dangers 
of  assignats ;  we  know  that  they  are 
ruinous  when  issued  to  any  great  ex- 
tent. So  also  we  know  the  dangers 
of  apoplexy  and  intoxication ;  but 
we  are  not  on  that  account  reconciled 
to  a  regimen  of  famine  and  starvation. 
We  know  that  some  of  the  rich  die  of 
repletion,  but  we  know  that  many 
more  of  the  poor  die  of  want  and 
wretchedness.  We  do  not  want  to 
be  deluged  with  inconvertible  paper, 
which  has  been  truly  described  as 
"  strength  in  the  outset,  but  weakness 
in  the  end ;"  but  neither  do  we  desire 
to  be  starved  by  the  periodical  ab- 
straction of  that  most  evanescent  of 
earthly  things,  a  gold  circulation. 
Having  the  means,  from  our  own 
immense  accumulated  wealth,  of  en- 
joying that  first  of  social  blessings,  an 
adequate^  steady^  and  safe  currency^ 
we  do  not  wish  to  be  any  longer  de- 
prived of  it  by  the  prejudices  of  theo- 
rists, the  selfishness  of  capitalists,  or 
the  obstinacy  of  statesmen.    Half  onr 
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wealth,  engaged  ia  trade  and  manufac- 
tures, has  already  disappeared,  under 
this  system,  in  two  years ;  we  have  no 
disposition  to  lose  the  remaining  half. 
The  duty  on  wheat  now  is  only  five 
shillings  a  quarter ;  in  February  next 
it  will  fall  to  one  shilling  a  quarter, 
and  remain  fixed  at  that  amount. 
The  importation  of  grain,  which  was 
felt  as  so  dreadful  a  drain  upon  our 
metallic  resources  in  1847,  may,  under 
that  system,  be  considered  as  perma- 
nent. We  shall  he  always  in  the  condi- 
tion in  which  tlte  nation  is  when  three 
weehs*  rain  has  fallen  in  August.  Let 
merchants,  manufacturers,  holders  of 
funded  property,  of  railway  stock,  of 
bank  stock,  reflect  on  that  circum- 
stance, and  consider  what  fate  awaits 
tliem  if  the  present  system  remains 
unchanged.  They  know  that  three 
days'  rain  in  August  lowers  the  public 
funds  one,  and  all  railway  stock  ten  per 
cent.  Let  them  reflect  on  their  fate  if, 
by  human  folly,  an  effect  equal  to  that 
of  three  weeks'  continuous  fall  of  rain 
takes  place  every  year.  Let  them  observe 
what  frightful  oscillations  in  the  price 
of  commodities  follow  the  establishing 
by  law  a  fixed  price  for  gold.  Let 
them  ponder  on  the  consequences  of 
a  system  which  sends  twelve  or  fifteen 
millions  of  sovereigns  out  of  the  coun- 
try annually  to  buy  gi'ain,  and  con- 


tracts the  paper  remaining  in  it  at  tho 
same  time  in  the  same  proportion. 
Let  them  observe  the  effect  of  such  a 
system,  coinciding  with  a  vast  ex- 
penditure on  domestic  railways.  And 
let  them  consider  whether  all  these 
dreadful  evils,  and  the  periodical  de- 
vastation of  the  country  by  absurd 
speculation  and  succeeding  ruin,  would 
not  be  effectually  guarded  agunst, 
and  the  perils  of  an  over- issue  of  paper 
also  prevented,  by  the  simple  expe- 
dient of  treating  gold  and  silver,  the 
most  easily  transported  and  evanes- 
cent of  earthly  things,  like  any  other 
commodity,  and  making  paper  always 
payable  in  them^  but  at  the  price  they 
bear  at  the  moment  of  presentment. 
That  would  establish  a  mixed  circula- 
tion of  the  precious  metals  and  paper, 
mutually  convertible,  and  allow  an 
increased  issue  of  the  latter  to  obviate 
all  the  evils  flowing  from  the  periodi- 
cal abstractions  of  the  former.  To 
establish  the  circulation  on  a  gold 
basis  alone^  in  a  great  commercial  stete, 
is  the  same  error  as  to  put  the  food  of 
the  people  in  a  populous  community 
on  one  root  or  species  of  grain.  Ire- 
land has  shown  us,  in  the  two  last 
years,  what  is  the  consequence  of  the 
one — famine  and  rebellion ;  England^ 
of  the  other — bankruptcy  and  Chart- 
ism. 
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CniLDE  Hakold's  Pilgrimage 
aadertakcs  an  Idea — that  of  a  pmud 
spirit,  boro  in  a  castle,  self-driveu  from 
the  bosom  of  home,  seeking  refug*?t 
solace,  renovation,  from  Nature,  of 
sensibilities  worn  out  with  enjoyment. 
Or,  he  brings  into  play  a  neglected, 
nnused  sensibility — the  joy  of  the 
Sublime  and  the  Beantlfd.  We 
receivCi  as  given,  a  mind  gifted 
with  extraordinar)^  powers  of  will 
and  nndersta riding  —  by  the  favour 
of  birth,  nursed  upon'  the  heights 
of  society — conversant  with  pleasure 
and  passion ;  and,  bearing  all  this 
constantly  in  mind,  we  must  read  the 
poem.  From  it  large  passages  might 
be  selected,  in  which  the  scorn,  de- 
spite, bitterness  that  elsewhere  break 
in,  dbfeatoriDg  beauty  and  sublimity, 
are  silent ;  and  the  passion  of  divine 
beholding  stands  out  alone.  Is  this 
the  clmracter — or  what  is  the  chai*ac- 
ter,  of  the  celebrated  ooocluding  Ad- 
dress to  the  Ocean?  Few  things  In 
modem  poetry  have  been  more  uni- 
versally— more  indiscrimuiately  ad- 
mired ;  be  it  onra  now  to  recite  with 
yon  the  famous  Stanzas— and  here, 
sitting  beneatli  the  sea-fronting  porch 
of  our  Marine  Villa,  indulge  in  a 
confabulatory  critique. 

The  Wanderings  are  at  an  end.  The 
real  and  the  imaginary  pilgrim,  istand- 
ing  together  upon  Blount  Albano,  look 
out  upon  the  blue  Mediterranean.  Ho 
has  generously,  honourably,  magnani- 


mously, tlu-own  upon  the  ground  the 
checkered  mantle  of  scorn,  anger>  dis- 
appointment* sorrow,  and  ennui,  which 
had  wrapped  in  disguise  his  faur  stature 
and  features ;  and  he  st&nda  i  restored,^ 
or  at  least  an  escaped  man,  g&zing 
Avith  eye  and  soul  upon  the  beanttftu 
and  majestic  sea  rr^Uing  in  its   joy 
beneath  his  feet.     He  looks ;  and  he 
will  deliver   himself  np,  as  Naturo'i" 
lone  enthusiast,  to  the  delicious,  deep,^ 
dread,   exulting,  holy  passion  of — 
vary  the  word  as  he  varies  it  —  The 
Ocean. 

Let  UB  chant — ^with  broken,  though 
haply  not  unmusical  voice — what  may 
be  called — the  Hymn.  That  is  a  high 
term — let  uB  not  anticipate  that  it  has 
been  misapplied.  Childe  Harold,  or 
Lord  Byron^for  it  here  little  matters 
whether  a  grace  of  pleased  fancy  re- 
solve the  Two  into  One,  or  show  the 
Two  aide  by  side,  noble  forms  in  bro- 
therly reflection  —  hero  h  at  last  th^j 
powerful  but  self-encuinbercd  Spir! 
with  whom  we  have  journeyed  so  Ion 
in  sunlight  and  in  storm  —  delight© 
sympathising,  wondering  at  least,  of' 
confounded  and  angry  when  he  will 
not  let  us  wonder — here  Ho  is  at  last 
himself,  in  unencumbered  strength, 
setting  like  the  sun  upon  the  sea  he 
gazes  on — the  clouds  broken  through, 
dispersed,  and  vanquished,  even  if  a 
half- tinge  of  melancholy  remembrance 
hang  in  the  atmosphere,  radiant  in 
majestic  farewell. 


'*  But  I  forget.— My  pilgrim's  shrine  is  won, 
And  lie  and  I  must  part — so  let  it  be, — 
Hi-  1  mine  alike  are  nearly  done ; 

Y<  I'?  let  ua  look  upon  the  sea; 

The  iiiH3i;uiil  ocean  breaks  on  him  and  me, 
And  from  the  Alb.'in  ISIonnt  we  now  behold 
Our  friend  of  youth,  that  Ocean,  which  when  we 
Beheld  it  last  by  Calpe's  njck  unfold 

Those  waves,  we  followed  on  till  the  dai"k  Euxiuc  rollM 

"  Cpoa  the  blue  Symplegatles :  long  yeai-a — 
Long,  though  not  very  many,  Rince  have  done 
Tht'ir  work  on  both ;  some  sufffriug  and  5ome  tears 
Have  left  us  nearly  where  wo  had  begun  : 
Yet  not  in  vain  our  mortal  race  hath  run, 
We  have  had  our  reward — and  it  is  here ; 
That  we  can  yet  feel  gladdened  by  the  sun, 
And  reaji  from  earth,  sea,  joy  almost  as  dear 

As  if  there  were  no  man  to  trouble  what  is  clear. 
irodN  Lxnr — ko.  cocxcvi.  ±  ic  , 


"  Oil  I  tbat  th<*  Desert  were  my  dwelling-place 

With  one  fair  Spirit  lor  mj  miukter, 

Tbftt  I  niiglit  alJ  fi:»rget  the  liaroan  race, 

And,  lialiug  BO  one^  love  bat  only  her ! 

Ye  Eiementa  ! — ^in  whose  ennobling  stir 

I  feel  mjaelf  exalted — cjui  ye  not 

Accord  me  such  a  being?     Do  I  err 

Ib  deeofting  fioch  inhabit  many  »  spot  f 
ThDiigii  with  thtiiii  to  eoQTerse  can  rarely  be  ear  loC 

**  TlMre  b  a  pleasure  In  the  pathless  woods, 

There  is  a  rapture  on  the  lonely  shore, 

Tbere  is  society,  where  none  intrudes, 

By  the  deep  iSea,  and  music  in  Us  roar : 

I  loTe  not  Man  the  less,  bnt  Nature  more, 

From  these  onr  interviews,  in  which  I  sImI 

From  all  I  may  be,  or  have  been  before, 

To  mingle  with  the  Universe,  and  feel 
What  I  can  ne'er  express,  yet  cannot  all  ooneeaL 

^^  Roll  on.  thou  deep  and  dark  bine  Ocean! — ^rol! 
Ten  thousand  fleets  sweep  over  thee  in  rainj 
Han  marks  the  earth  with  ruin — his  control 
Stops  with  the  shore ;— upon  the  watery  plain 
Xbe  wrecka  are  all  thy  deed,  nor  doth  remain 
A  sbtdow  ofm&n^a  ravage,  save  hrs  own, 
When,  for  a  moment,  like  a  drop  of  rain. 
He  sinks  into  thy  depths  with  bubbling  groan. 

Without  a  grave,  nnkneird,  uncothn'd,  and  unknown. 

'\  Hk  siepe  are  not  upon  tliy  paths — thy  fields 
"Are  not  a  spoil  for  him — thon  dost  anse. 
And  shake  him  from  tliee  ;  the  vile  strength  he  witUi 
For  earth'^  destruction  thon  dost  all  diespiae. 
Spurning  him  Jrooi  thy  bosom  to  the  skies, 
Ajid  send  st  him,  shivering  in  thy  playful  spray 
And  howliug,  to  his  God. <,  where  haply  lies 
HiB  petty  hope  in  some  near  port  or  bay. 

And  daflhest  him  again  to  earth  ; — there  let  him  lay. 

"  Tlie  armaments  which  thunderstrike  the  walls 
Of  rock-built  ciUes,  bidding  nn' if   --rtke, 
And  monarchs  tremble  iu  tin  > 
The  oak  leviathans,  whose  bu^.  .,:.^  »iakt 
Their  clay  creator  the  vain  titlri  tnke 
Of  lord  of  thee,  and  aibiter  of  war ; 
These  are  thy  toys,  and,  aa  the  snowy  flake, 
They  melt  into  tby  yeast  of  waves,  which  nuur 

Alike  the  Arma4a*s  pride,  or  spoils  o^  Trafalgar. 

"  Thy  shores  are  empires,  chauj^ed  in  all  save  thee — 
Assyria,  Greece,  Home,  Carthji;?e,  what  are  they  ? 
Thy  waters  wasted  them  while  tUey  were  free. 
And  many  a  tyrant  since ;  their  shores  obey 
The  stranger,  slave,  or  savage ;  thnr  dccny 
Has  dried  up  realms  to  deserts : — not  so  thou, 
Unchangeable  save  to  tliy  wild  waves' play — 
Time  writes  no  wrinkle  on  Ihiui*  aiture  brow — 

Snch  ns  creation's  dawn  beheld,  thou  roUestnow. 
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^^  Thou  glorious  mirror,  where  the  Almighty's  ftyrm 
Glasses  itself  in  tempests  ;  in  all  time, 
Calm  or  convulsed — ^in  breeze,  or  gale,  or  storm, 
Icing  the  pole,  or  in  the  torrid  clime 
Dark-heaying ;— boundless,  endless,  and  snUime — 
The  image  of  Eternity — the  throne 
Of  the  Invisible  ;  even  from  ont  thy  slime 
The  monsters  of  the  deep  are  made  ;  each  aone 
.  Obeys  thee ;  thon  goest  forth,  dread,  fathomless,  i^one. 

"  And  I  have  loved  thee,  Ocean  f  and  my  joy 
Ofyonthfnl  sports  was  on  thy  breast  to  be 
Borne,  like  thy  bubbles,  onward  :  from  a  boy 
I  wanton'dwith  thy  breakers — they  to  me 
Were  a  delight;  and  if  the  freshening  sea 
Made  them  a  terror — 'twas  a  pleasing  fear. 
For  I  was  as  it  were  a  child  of  thee. 
And  trusted  to  thy  billows  far  and  near. 

And  laid  my  hand  upon  thy  mane — as  I  do  hef«/* 


5m 


These  Stanaas  may  be  separated 
from  the  Poem— the  feeling  of  readers 
innumerable  so  separates  them — as  a 
Htmn  to  the  Ocean.  The  passage, 
a  great  efibrt  of  a  great  poet,  intends 
a  final  putting  forth  of  all  his  power 
— it  has  been  acknowledged  and  re* 
nowned  as  such ;  and,  if  it  has  failed, 
a  critique  showing  this,  and  showing 
the  ground  of  the  failure,  maybe  use- 
ful to  you,  inexperienced  yet  in  the 
criticism  of  poetiy,  though  all  alive  to 
its  charm. 

We  observe  yon  delight  in  the  first 
Fom"  Stanzas — ay,  you  recite  them  over 
again  after  us  —  and  the  voice  of 
youth,  tremulous  in  emotion,  is  pa- 
thetic to  the  Old  Man.  He  will  not 
seek,  by  what  might  seem  to  yon,  thus 
moved,  hypercritical  objections  to 
some  of  the  words ;  but,  pleased  with 
your  pleasure,  he  is  willing  to  allow  you 
to  believe  the  stanzas  entirely  good  in 
expression  as  in  thought.  For  here 
the  morbid  disrelish  of  the  sated 
palate  is  cleansed  away.  The  ob- 
scuring cloud  of  the  overwhelmed 
heart  is  dispersed.  The  joy  of  the 
wilderness  here  claimed  is  not  neces- 
sarily more  or  other  than  that  of 
every  powerful  and  imaginative  spirit, 
whidi  experiences  that  solitude  is,  in 
simple  truth,  by  a  steadfast  law  of  our 
nature,  the  condition  under  which  oar 
soul  is  able  to  wed  itself  in  impa»- 
sioned  communion  effectually  to  the 
glorious  Universe  —  where,  too,  the 
subjugating  footsteps  of  man,  impair- 
ing the  pure  domain  of  free  nature,  ara 
not.  "Fathless,"  "lonely,"— of  them^ 


selves  bespeak  neither  satiety  nor 
hostility:  there  is  "society  by  the 
deep  sea,  and  music  in  its  roar  1 "  all 
quite  right.  Here  is  a  heart,  in  its 
thirst  for  sympathy,  peopling  the 
desert  with  sympathisers.  Here  is 
expansion  of  the  heart;  and  the  spirit 
that  rejoices  in  the  consciousness  of  life 
roused  into  creative  activity.  For  an 
ear  untuned  and  untuning,  here  is 
one  that  listens  out  harmonies  which 
you,  languid  or  inept,  might  not  dis- 
cern. "  Pleasure  I"  **  rapture  1"  "  so- 
ciety I**  "mnaic !"— a  chain  of  geniali- 
tieal 

**  I  loT«  not  man  the  l«n,  but  nature  more, 
From  theee  onr  interviews." 

What  will  you  require  of  kindliest  hu- 
manity flrom  any  poet,  from  any  lover 
of  nature,  that  is  not  here?  The  savage 
grandeur  of  earth  and  sea  have  their 
peril^the  fleeing  of  human  homes  and 
haunts — the  voluptuous  banishment 
self-imposed— the  caressing  of  dear 
fancies  in  secret  invisible  recesses  in- 
violable—these tend  all  to  engender- 
ing and  nurturing  an  excessive  self- 
dJight  akin  to  an  usurping  self-love; 
and  the  very  sublimities  of  that  won- 
deriul  intercourse,  in  which,  upon  the 
one  part,  stands  the  feeble  dwarf  Man, 
in  his  hour- lived  weakness,  and  upon 
the  other,  as  if  Infinitude  itself  fjot- 
ting  on  cognisable  forms,  the  imperish- 
able Hills  and  the  unchangeable  Sea 
— that  intercourse  in  whidi  he.  the 
pigmy,  coDsdoos  of  the  divinity  iv  n 
him,  feelfl  himself  the  greater— 
infiaitOy  immortak,  and  thate  finiti 
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vttnishing — the  power  and  exultation 
of  that  intorconrse  maj  well  engender 
and  nourish  Pride.  SclMovc  and 
Pride,  tempting,  decoying,  bewilder- 
ing, devouring  demons  of  the  iufauman 
Waste !  But  the  self-reproved^  repent- 
ant pilgrim  has  well  understood  these 
dangera.  He  knows  that  the  delight 
of  woods  and  waterfalls,  of  stars  and 
storms,  may  alietlate  man  from  his 
fellow- man.  He  has  guarded  himself 
by  some  wise  temperance.  He  has 
fonnd  here  his  golden  mean.  From 
thus  conversing,  he  *' loves  not  man 
the  less,  but  nature  more/^  Ib  this  a 
yoiuig  Wordsworth,  btrginniug,  in  the 
school  of  nature,  to  learn  the  wisdom 
of  humanity  ? 

At  all  events,  here  is,  for  the  occa- 
sion, the  most  express  and  eai'ucst  dis- 
claimer of  the  mood  of  misanthropy ; 
and  we  rejoice  to  hear  the  Pilgrim 
speak  of  interviews 

"  in  vfhhh  I  gteid 
From  flJl  I  may  be,  or  have  been  before.** 

pm  all !  that  is,  from  all  the  un- 
lions,  the  harsh,  the  unkind,  the 
,  the  embittered,  the  angry,  the 
miserable  I  Not,  surely,  from  all 
tbe  amiable  and  all  the  gladsome-,  and 
especially  not  from  the  wfaoJe  person- 
ality and  identity  of  his  character. 
The  picture  he  had  given  us  of  himself 
was  that  of  a  powerful  mind,  self-set  at 
war  with  its  kind,  yet  within  an  exas- 
perated hate  ever  and  anon  unfolding 
nndestroyed,  sometimes  hardly  viti- 
ated, some  portion  of  its  original  in- 
generate  faculty  of  love.  Hero  we  be- 
hold bim  now  as  God  made  him,  and  no 
longer  possessed  by  a  demon.  Change 
his  rhyme  into  our  prose— and  you  do 
not  dislike  our  prose — and  \n  sober  and 
sincere  sadness  the  Childe  thus  speaks 
— **I  steal,  under  tbe  power  of  these 
delicious,  renovating,  gladdening,  bal- 

I  lowing  intlaences,  out  of  myself— out 
of  that  evil   thing  which   man   had 

^tnade  me^ — ratlier,  alas  I  which  I  bad 
made  myself  into ;  —  and  if  long 
wandering,  disnae  of  humanity,  sepa- 

Iration  fi*om  the  scene  of  my  wrongs, 

land  this  auspicious  dominion  of  invio- 
late nature  Imve  in  these  past  years 
already  amended  me — if  I  have  been 

fiv'orse  than  I  am— even  that  worse 
fttid  that  worst  these  *  inteniews*  ob- 
literate and  extinguish."  ITie  soured 
ftilk   of  human    kindness  is  again 


sweetened.  Or,  if  that  be  too  much  to 
say,  at  least  man,  with  all  the  dtsso- 
nance  that  hangs  by  bis  name  and  re- 
collections, is  forgotten,  suspended — 
for  the  time  absolutely  lost.  If  this 
be  not  the  meaning,  what  is  ? 

**  And  fe«l 

What  I  can  ne*er  ejcpresi^yet  c^uiaot  all  con- 
ceal," 

is  mdeed  powerless  writing,  ami 
the  stanza  merited  a  better  close. 
But  the  whole  stanza  protests,  pro- 
claims the  glad  healing  power  of  the 
natural  world  over  him.  He  has  de- 
scribed this  as  well  as  he  conld,  and 
suras  up  with  sayiog  that  by  him  it  is 
indescribable.  **  I  derive  from  these 
communions  a  rapturous  transforma- 
tion— so  great,  so  wondrous,  that  my 
ignorant  skill  of  words  is  utterly  un- 
able to  render  it ;  but,  at  the  "same 
time,  so  self- powerful,  that,  in  despite 
of  this  my  concealing  iuability,  tones 
of  it  will  outbreak,  make  themselves 
beard,  felt,  and  understood,"  Thus 
Byrou  sots  the  tune  of  his  Address  to 
the  Oc^an.  Tbe  first  Four  Stanzas, 
therefore,  be  their  poetry  more  or 
less,  required,  upon  tins  account, 
enucleation;  aud  further,  dear  Neo- 
phyte, iuasmiich  as  they  are  partlcu- 
bily  humane,  they  should  take  their 
etVectual  place  among  evidences  which 
separate  him  personally  from  some  of 
his  poetical  Timona. 

You — dear  Neophyte — have  called 
tbe  Four  Stanzas  beautiful^ — that  is 
enough  for  us,  —  and  they  ivcaQ  to 
j^our  heart  —  you  say^ — the  kindred 
line^  of  Coleridge  —  which  wo  c&U 
"  beautiful  exceedingly," — 

"  With  oth«r  minbtrations  thou  !  O  Nsiurv! 
Heatest  thj  wandering  &nd  diEicmfwrM  cUiJtt 
Thot)  ^cnx^alk  oo  bim  tby  toh  i{tiiu8n««f, 
TLy  iuiuij  ha«i|  fiUr  forau,  und  Ur«iiythi$ 

TbynieloUiee  of  wwmIb^  And  wiadj;,ftiuliveten, 
TilJ  bo  rcUnt,  luid  c»n  no  more  ondano 
To  be  n  jarrtng  and  «  dif sonaol  thiag 
Amid  ibis  g^ntutil  diuicu  aihJ  mlnjttTvIffy  ; 
But,  buratiiii;  inlo  leorjc,  wina  back  his  way, 
Hia  Aiigi'y  ajntit  bodlM  uiid  hunnoiiiiifHl 
Bj  tbe  buuigiiAnt  toucti  uf  bve  ami  beuutr.*' 
Thus— we  i"opeat  our  words — '*  Bjtotj 
sets  the  tunc  of  his  Address  to  the 
Ooean,*' 

The  poem,  then,  is  an  Addreas  to  the 
Ocean  by  a  Lover  of  the  tJcean*  It 
seems  reasonable,  then,  to  ask,  first, 
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vbAt  is  It  natural  to  expect  that  sunh 
\  poem  should  be  ?  And  if  it  provca 
►  he  something  remarkably  differeut, 

'then  to  inquire  whether  any  particnJar 
circumsUDce  or  condition  has  intei*- 
Tened  which  justiftes  the  poet  in  fol- 

llowiug  an  unexpected  course. 

Now,  for  natural  expectation,  the 
theme  is  one  of  eulogy ;  and  one  may 
my^  therefore,  that  praise  customarily 
expresses  itself  in  one  or  other  of  two 
principal  ways — namely,  directly  or 
indirectly.  We  praise  directly,  for 
instaueet  when^  moved  by  the  contem- 
plation of  some  great  or  interesting 
subject,  we  single  forth,  one  after  an- 
other, the  qualities?  of  its  character, 
or  the  facts  in  its  history,  which  have 
provoked  our  love,  onr  admiration, 
our  joy,  oar  gratitude.  Upon  the 
other  hand,  we  praise  indirectly  when 
we  extol  the  subject  of  our  eulogy 
by  dispraising  another  foreign  subject, 
which  we  oppose  to  the  chosen  one 
in  the  way  of  relief  or  foil ;  whether 
we  establish  mere  comparison  of  con- 
trast between  tiie  two,  or  cite  an  op- 
position of  actual  enmity  between 
them — aa  if,  in  hymning  Apollo,  we 
should  insist  upon  the  honor  and 
fury,  the  earth  -  pollution  and  the 
eai' th  •  affl I ction ,  of  t h e m on s t er  Python . 
A  moment  of  reflection  satisfies  ns 
that  both  waj'S  ai-e  alike  natural — 
both,  with  occasion,  alike  miavoid- 
able;  but  it  Is  impossible  to  help 
equally  seeing  that  these  two  ways  of 
eulogy  differ  materially  from  each 
other  m  two  respects,— the  temper  of 
inspiration  which  dictato^^  animates, 
and  supports  the  one  or  other  manner 
of  attributing  renown,  and  the  motive 
justifying  the  one  eulogistic  pmce- 
dure  or  the  other.  The  temper  of 
direct  prais<3  is  always  wholly  genial ; 
that  of  lauding  by  iUaudation  has  Ln 
it  perforce  an  ungenial  element.  The 
motive  to  direct  praise  eternally  sub- 
sists and  is  there,  as  long  as  the  sub- 
ject eulogised  subsists  and  is  there. 
This,  then,  is  the  ordinary  method. 
If  any  thing  has  just  happened  that 
provokes  the  indii-cct  way — as  if  Py- 
thon baa  jnst  been  vanquished— then 
good  and  well ;  or  if  the  poet,  by  some 
personal  haunting  sorrow,  or  by  &ii 
nuvanquislied  idiosyncrasy,  must  a**- 
rivo  ai  pleasure  through  pain,  so  be 
it :  but  this  method  is  clearly  extra- 
ordinary and  exceptive  to  the  rulo; 
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prominent,  definite,  and  flashing  in  all 
men's  eyes.  The  other  method  never 
can  require  justifying  —  this  doea 
always ;  and  if  it  fail  conspicuously  in 
anght,  the  very  opposite  effect  to  that 
intended  is  produced,  and  the  eulogy 
Is  no  land.  You  may  say,  indeed, 
and  say  truly,  that  all  enlogy  shall 
bo  mixed— that  naturally  and  neces- 
sarily every  subject  has  its  title  to 
favour  by  syuqiathy  and  by  antipathy. 
Which  of  the  two  shall  predominate? 
We  need  scarcely  answer  that  ques- 
tion. The  mood  of  mind  in  which 
the  Poet  sings  must  be  genial  and  be- 
nign, though  ho  may  have  to  deal  in 
fierce  invective. 

Read  then,  dearest  Neophyte,  the 
first  Foui*  Stanzas — recite  them  again, 
for  you  have  them  by  heart.  It  is  not 
easy  to  imagine  any  thing  more  com- 
pletely at  variance  with  all  that 
preamble  for  the  hymn  than  the  hymn 
itself.  Tlie  poet,  imbued,  as  we  have 
seen,  with  the  love  of  nature  and  of 
man,  will  breathe  on  both  his  benedic- 
tion. He  will  glorify  the  Sea,  And 
how  does  he  attain  the  transported 
and  affectionate  contemplation  of  the 
abyss  of  waters'?  By  the  opposition 
of  man's  Impotence  to  the  might  of 
the  sea;  by  the  opi^osition  of  the  land 
subjected  to  man,  mixed  up  in  his 
destinies,  and  changeable  with  him^ 
to  the  oc«an  free  from  all  change,  ex- 
cepting that  of  its  own  moods,  the 
free  play  of  its  own  gigantic  will* 
For  though,  philosophically  speaking, 
the  immense  nia^s  of  waters  is  in  it- 
self inert  and  j>owcrless ;  lifted  into 
tides  by  the  sun  and  moon;  lifted  into 
storm  by  raging  and  invisible  winds; 
yet  the  poet,  lawfully,  and  by  a  cow- 
pulsion  which  lies  alike  upon  all  our 
minds,  apprehends  in  what  is  invo- 
luntary, self'Willed  motion,  wild 
changeable  moo^ls,  a  pleasure  of  rolling 
— ^sun,  moon,  and  winds,  being  for  the 
moment  left  utterly  out  of  thought ; 
and  it  may  be  that  Byron  (jere  does 
this  well.  "  But,  what  is  the  worth, 
what  the  meaning  of  the  first  Four 
Stanzas — in  which  you  have  delighted, 
because  in  them  the  Bard  yoa 
love  had  deliberately  and  passion- 
ately rejected  all  hostile  regard  of 
man,  and  i^eclaimf^d  for  bim?ielf  Id 
place  among  ti 
we  see  thai  hu 
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bittorness,  instantaneously  return  and 
become  the  prcdominatiiiji;  character- 
istic of  the  whole  wrathful  and  scorn- 
ful song? 

Was  his  previous  confession  of  faith 
utterly  false  and  hollow  ?  If  shicere 
and  substantial,  what  iu  a  moment 
shattered  it  ? 

'<  Roll  on,  thou  deep  and  dark  blue  ocean — 
roll! 
Ten  thousand  fleets  sweep  over  ILec." 

This  is  good  in  temper  so  far — nor 
in  aught  inconsistent  with  the  spirit 
pervading  the  Introductory  Stanzas; 
if  the  ten  thousand  fleets  are  presented 
for  the  magnificence  of  the  picture. 
But  arc  they  V  No,  already  for  spleen. 
The  full  verse  is 

**Ten  thousand  fleeti  sweep  over  theo — in 
vain ! " 

In  vain !  for  what  end  in  vain?  Why, 
for  one  that  never  was  contemplated  by 
them,  nor  by  any  rational  being — that 
of  leaving  the  bosom  of  the  deep  per- 
manently furrowed  by  their  wakes! 
This  is  a  minuteness  of  thinking  we 
shudder  to  put  down — but  mend  the 
matter  if  you  can.  Try  to  imagine 
something  great,  if  not  intelligible — 
that  the  attempt  which  has  failed  was, 
in  some  titanic  and  mysterious  way,  to 
have  established  a  dominion  of  man 
over  the  sea,  to  have  yoked  it  like  the 
earth  under  his  hand,  ploughed  it,  set 
vines  and  sown  corn  fields,  and  built  up 
towered  cities.  But ''  that  thought  is 
unstable,  and  deserts  us  quite."  '•^  In 
vain,"  whatever  it  means,  or  if  it 
means  nothing — (and  will  no  one  tell 
us  what  it  means  ?) — still  proposes  the 
sea  in  conflict  with  an  adversary,  and 
does  not  contemplate  it  for  its  own 
pure  great  self.  The  whole  Hymn 
is  founded  on  contrast,  and  there- 
fore of  indirect  inspiration.  To 
aggrandise  the  sea,  Byron  knows  of 
DO  other  way  than  to  disparage  the 
earth  ;  and  there  is  equally  a  want  of 
truth,  and  of  imagination  and  passion. 
If  he  had  the  capacity  of  worthily 
praising  nature,  if  lie  had  the  genuine 
love  and  admiration  for  her  beauty 
and  greatness  which  he  proudly  claims, 
he  has  not  shown  this  here ;  and  we 
are  induced  to  think  that  there  were 
in  his  mind,  faculties,  intellectnal  and 
moral,  stronger  there  than  the  poeti- 
cal, and  upon  which  the  poetical  faculty 
needed  to  stay  itself— from  which  it 
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needed  to  borrow  a  factitious  energy — 
say  wit  and  sconi,  the  faculties  of  the 
satirist. 

^'In  vain,"  indeed!  Imagination 
beholds  ten  thousand  fleets  sweeping 
over  the  ocean — or  a  hundred  of  them, 
or  one — and  man's  exulting  spirit 
feels  that  it  was  not  in  vain.  The 
purposes  for  which  fleets  do  sail — to 
carry  commerce,  to  carry  war,  to 
carry  colonies,  to  carry  civilisation, 
to  bring  home  knowledge,  have  tri- 
umphantly prospered ;  and,  of  course, 
are  not  in  the  meaning  of  the  poet, 
although  properly  they  alone  are 
in  the  meaning  of  the  word.  Bat, 
perversely  enough,  the  imagination  of 
the  reader  acce])ts  for  an  instant  the 
pomp  of  the  representation — "ten 
thousand  fleets  sweep  over  thee" — 
for  good,  as  an  adjunct  of  the  ocean's 
magnificence ;  and  in  the  confuaon  of 
thought  and  feeling  which  charac- 
terises the  passage,  this  ^verse  of 
mockery  tells  to  the  total  resnlting 
impression,  in  effect,  like  a  verse  of 
passion.  The  reverence  which  is  not 
intended — not  the  contempt  which  is 
intended — for  the^c  majestic  human 
creations,  is  acknowledged  at  lasL 
The  poet,  with  his  living  fraternal 
shadow  beside  him,  is  sitting  npon 
the  Italian  promontory  —  love  and 
wonder  look  through  his  cye^  upon 
that  sea  rolling  under  that  sky — and 
he  speaks  accordingly, — 

^  Roll  on,  thou  deep  and  dark  Um  ooean — 
roU!" 

Roll  thy  gentle  tides  on,  sweet  Medi- 
terranean Sea  I  to  beat  in  murmors  at 
my  weary  feet !  Roll,  in  thine  own 
unconfined  spaces,  Atlantic  Ocean! 
with  placid  swell  or  with  mounting 
billows,  from  pole  to  pole!  Roll,  dr- 
cum ambient  World-  Ocean !  embracing 
in  thy  liquid  arms  our  largest  conti- 
nents as  thine  islands,  and  immantling 
our  whole  globe.  A  fair,  gentle,  se- 
date beginning ;  and  at  the  very  next 
step — war  to  the  knife ! 

The  confusetl,  unstndied  impression 
left  upon  yon  ia  that  of  a  powerful 
mind  moving  in  the  majesty  of  its 
power.  But  it  is  not  moving  in 
the  majesty  of  power,  after  one  step 
taken  straight  forwards,  at  the  se- 
cond to  wheel  sharply  round  and 
march  off  in  the  opposite  direction. 
How  otherwise,  Homer,  Findar,  Mil- 


too!    Tbef  walk  as  kinfTB,  beroed,, 

tarda,  archangels.    The  tirwt   caooti 

luf  great,  iinpiissioDedt  profoaud  writ- 

f^illg— that   the  soul,    fillcJ    wiih    it<j 

raime,  and  with  aflectioD  fitUnl  toy  lie 

^Amke^  moved  on   slowly  or  irajH'tn- 

n^ly — ^with  a  glide,  or  with  a  rush,  or 
IwUli  ri  buuad— but  that  it  ev«r  moves 
€  V  with  itself,  pouring  out 

1'  »n,  aud,  iu  ponrtug  it  oat^ 

dibplayiut,'  its  therae,  and  so  evolving 
Ita  work  from  itself  iu  uuity^is  here 
sioned  against  by  movements  owning 
no  law  but  mere  caprice* 

How,  then,  ii  the  glorification  ©f 
his  subject  sought  here  to  be  attained 
by  Byron?  By  means  of  another 
subject  ah  own  as  in  hostility,  and 
qnelled-  Mao,  in  \m  weakue-ss,  is 
put  iu  contrast  aud  in  tjoutiict  with 
ocean's  omnipotence.  Man  sends  out 
Ms  Adets,  apparently  for  tiie  purpose 
of  ruining  the  ocean.  He  caiiuot : 
ho  can  ruin  the  land  ;  but  on  the 
land's  edge  his  deadly  domiuion  is  at 
an  end.  There  the  reign  of  a  mightier 
aud  more  dmadful  Ruler,  a  greater  De- 
stroyer, a  wilder  Anarch,  begins.  The 
aea  itself  rises,  wTecks  the  timbered 
vesaels,  drowns  the  crews — or  at  least 
those  who  fall  overboard — tosses  the 
mariner  to  the  skies  aud  ou  to  sUorei 
and  swallows  up  deetjii  of  war. 

Such  13  the  first  movement  or 
strain.  What  is  the  amount  relatively 
to  the  purport  ot  the  poem  ?  Why, 
that  the  first  point  of  glorification 
'Chosen,  the  first  utterance  of  enthusi- 
astic love  aud  admiration  from  the 
aoHieued  heart  and  elevated  soul  of  a 
poelf  who  has  just  told  us  that  there 
&  snch  music  in  its  roar,  that  by  the 
deep  &ea  he  loves  not  man  the  less,  but 
nature  more,  is,  ^^  All  hail,  O  wrath- 
ful«  dire,  almighty,  and  remorseless 
destroyer!"— surely  a  strange  ebul- 
lition of  tenderness— an  amatory  sigb 
like  a  lion's  roar — something  in  Poly- 
pl^emus^  vein — wooing  with  a  ven- 
geance. All  this,  mark  ye,  dear 
neophyte,  foUowiug  straight  upon  a 
proclamation  of  peace  with  all  man- 
kind— upon  an  Invocation  to  Nature 
for  inward  peace  1 

Grant  for  a  moment  that  Man  is 
properly  to  be  virw^ed  as  Earth's  ra- 
iWag^^  Tiot  if     ""'=      ,       isrUhat  *'bia 
Dutrol  stu]  re/*  is  good 

uglbsh  in  ^.,.,  i-n  ni.^  power  of 
llMiAttog,  or  his  range  of  dc^olacioit, 


is  boimded  by  the  aca-shore;**  grant  for 
a  moment  tJmt  it  is  a  lawful  aud  jost 
practical  contemplation  to  view  htm 
riivaging  and  ranging  up  to  that  c 
aud  to  view  iu  contract  the 
bri^di  t^  uu  iversally  -  laughing  Go 
beyond— unravaged^  unstained,  nn- 
footed,  no  smoke  of  conflagration 
rising,  only  the  golden  morning  mist 
seeming  all  one  diffused  «un.  Grant 
all  this — and  then  what,  we  have  to 
complain  of  is,  that  the  contrast  U 
prepared,  but  not  presented ;  and  that 
the  natural  replication  to  ***Man  marks 
the  earth  with  riiin,'*  h  not  here,  In- 
stead of  picture  for  picture— inatead 
of,  look  on  this  picture  aad  on  that — 
we  have 

"  oa  the  watery  plain 
Thii  wrecks  are  all  thy  deod."^ 

That  is  to  say,  peace,  happiness, 
beauty^  nowhere  I  Man  wrecks  up  to 
the  shore.  There  the  tables  are  turned 
upon  him.  There  the  sea  ravages  tho 
land,  and  wrecks  him  in  return.  Mer- 
ciful Heaven  !  nothing  but  ^iTCcking; 
as  if  evil  spirits  only  possessed  the 
universe — as  if  the  only  question  ^d_ 
be  asked  any  where  were,  Who  \ 
here? 

Is  not  this  a  glarinj^  instance  < 
fiibe  intellei-tual  procedure  arising  out 
of  a  false  moral  temper?  The  un- 
ceasing  call  of  the  llyum  is  for  tho 
display  of  the  subject  extolled.  And 
here  the  beanlifnl,  or  the  proud  supe- 
riority of  the  ^*  peaceful,  immeasur- 
able plain,"  or  of  the  indignant^ 
tndependent,  thundrous  sea,  was  im- 
periously suggesied  for  fionie  moments 
Bun^y,  if  the  Poem  bo  one  of  glori- 
fic4itlon.  But  no!  We  may  imagine 
for  ourselves,  if  we  please,  the  beauty, 
splendour,  joy,  tempestuous  Uberty 
of  tbe  unfettered  waters ;  but  the  love 
of  the  ocean  is  not  iu  the  Poet's  mindt 
as  it  ought  to  have  been — only  tho 
hate  of  man. 

Aa  it  ought  to  hav#  be4^n  ?    Yea, 
verily.  Had  he  not  I  i>Mg^r 

To  drink  but  of  tho   ;  ring  of 

inspinitiun— the  Fouui  or  lovc.  And 
may  he,  without  reproach,  break  It 
when  hp  chooM»s,  and  we  i  -  '  to 
condemn?     Of  all  prom i  «• 

ml^    made   by   poet   ut'   i>uiiu-v»id 
fame  before  the  wide   world,   in 
fioura    best  mood,   aud    iu    nato 
nobteet  ini^isitioo,  is  tbe  moil  i 
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— to  bre^ak  It  is  a  s\ia^  and  a  ^n  that 
irings  its  appropriate  pnnisbment 
long  with  it»— losa  or  abeyance  of  Uie 

culty  divine,     Byron  had  sworn  to 

ve  man  and  nature,  and  to  glorify 
tbeir  works,  on  the  very  instant  bo 

leka  to  degrade  and  vilify.      Wo 
isten  to  a  religions  overture — to  the 

ayiVB  Iklarch,  We  are  invited  to 
enter  with  him  a  temple  of  worship — 
isud  praise  and  prayer  become  impre- 
cations and  cnrses.     It  is  as  if  a 

.ennit,  telling  hh  beads  at  the  door 
\jOf  hiB  cell,  retired  into  its  interior  to 
"hold  converse  with  a  blaspheming 
spirit.  Fear  not  to  c^U  it  by  its  ri^ht 
name— this  is  Hypocrisy. 

So  much  as  to  tlie  titness  of  the 
mood;  now  as  to  the  truth  of  the 
matter. 

What  is,  jnstly  considered,  the  rela- 
tion of  man  to  the  sea  7  Is  it  here 
truly  spoken?  Certainly  not.  The 
Facts  and  the  Songs  of  the  world  are 
all  the  other  way.  In  histoiy,  the 
ocean  is  the  giant  slave  of  the  magi- 
dftn  Man— with  some  difficnity  brought 
nnder  thraldom — humorous,  and  not 
always  manageable  —  mischievous 
when  he  gets  his  owti  way.  But  com- 
pare statistically  the  ser\ice  and  the 
detriment,  for  CHo  must  instruct  Cal- 
liojie  and  Erato*  Pa.^sion  thiit  cannot 
sustain  itself  but  by  hiding  that  which 
has  been,  and  accrediting  that  which 
has  not  been,  is  perBonal,  not  poeti- 
cal—is mad,  not  inspired.  The  trnth 
is,  that  the  Ship  is  the  glory  of  man's 
inventive  art  and  inventive  dnring — 
the  most  splendid  trinmpli  of  heroical 
art.  And — for  the  histor}^  of  man — 
the  service  of  the  sea  to  his  ship  has 
been  the  civilising  of  the  earth.  The 
wrecks  ai-e  occasional — so  much  so 
that,  in  our  ordinary  estimate,  they 
are  forgotten.  It  would  be  as  good 
poetry  to  say  that  all  the  in  habit  an  ta 
of  the  laud  live  by  wrecking. 

In  this  first  movement  or  strain, 
then,  two  gicat  relations  upheld  hy 
man  are  pnt  in  question, — his  relation 
to  the  land,  and  bis  relation  to  the 
BCB,  The  Basis  of  Song  to  the  true 
and  great  poet  is  the  tnith  of  things — 
tlie  tnitb  as  the  historian  and  the 
philosopher  know  them.  Over  this 
he  throws  his  own  aflectiou  and  creates 
a  truth  of  bin  o^m*-a  poetical  truth. 
But  the  truth,  as  held  in  man's  actual 
kQowledgei  Is  recognisablo    tbrongh 


the  transparent  veil*  Heix*  it  is  di»- 
torted,  not  veiled.  The  two  rela- 
tione are  alike  falsified.  For  in  order 
to  bring  man  into  conflict  with  the 
sea,  where  he  and  not  the  sea  Is  to  be 
worsted,  he  most  first  be  made  the 
foe  of  the  e^u'th !  ^^  Man  marks  tlie 
earth  with  niin."  Is  this  the  htstorj 
of  man  on  the  earth  ?  Man  has 
vanquished  the  Earth,  but  for  its 
benefit  as  well  as  his  own.  He  ba» 
displaced  tli6  forest  and  the  swsinpY 
the  wild  beast  and  the  f^erpent.  iio^ 
has  adorned  the  eai'th  like  a  bride; 
as  if  he  had  made  captive  a  wild 
Amazon,  charmed  her  with  Orpbeaoi 
arts,  wedded  and  made  her  a  happy 
mother  of  many  children.  Whatever 
impressive  effect  such  verses  may  have 
on  the  incousiderate  mind,  it  has  beea 
illegitimately  attained— by  a  prepos- 
terous and  utterly  unprovoked  move- 
ment of  tempestuous  passion,  and  by^ 
two  utterly  false  contemplations  of 
man's  posture  upon  the  globe,  wbicb 
two  embrace  about  his  whole  mortal 
existence.  Eloquence  might  conde- 
scend to  this— poetry  never. 

Note  well,  O  Neophyte  I  that  the 
calm,  contemplative,  loving  first  line, 
**  Roll  an,  thou  deep  and  dark  blae  ocean !' 
roll!" 

precludes  all  comparison  with  aneh 
u  lid  den  bursts  as  *^Huin  seize  thce« 
ruthless  king!^'  «S:c.,  and  **  Quo  usque 
tandem  iibutHC,  Catilma,"  &c. ;  but  it 
doea  not  preclude,  it  invite*  the  killing 
comparison  with 

"  O  Tbou  that  ivitb  £urp««ciiig  glory  ctown'd 
Look*Bt  from  tby  f  ols  domijuion,  like  the  God 
Of  this  now  world, — at  wboM  ftigbt  all  thfr 

ttAn 
Hid«  tbeir  diinlut&h^d  Ueatb,  to  tbe«  I  eall. 
But  vtiih  no  frieutlly  voice,  and  add  thy  name, 

0  8uu  !  to  t«U  tbee  bow  1  hat«  tby  tieaaifi, 
That  bring  to  my  remembraace  tt^m  what 

»Ute 

1  fpll — bow  glorious  once  tb^ve  tby  i pbcre  I** 

&c. 

AVbere  the  speaker  is  fraoght  wiUi 
personal,  nut  as  a  poet  wiiii  imper- 
sonal aHection  —  where  he  comes 
charged  with  hate»  not  with  love; 
and  }'et  how  slowly,  how  sedately* 
through  how  many  ihoughts,  how  nmcb 
admiration,  and  how  many  verses* 
bo  reaches  his  hate  at  last,  which  is 
hia  object!     But  on  thai  solibqay^ 
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dear  Neophyte,  we  mnst  discourse 
another  day. 

We  must  go  a  little  —  not  very 
much  —  into  particulars;  for  other- 
wise, O  Neophyte!  believe  thou,  what- 
ever wiseacres  say,  there  can  be  no 
true  criticism  of  poetry.  Let  us — 
and  that  which  might  have  been  ex- 
pected will  appear, — a  detail  of  moral 
and  intellectual  disorder.  The  stanza 
of  which  we  have  been  speaking  be- 
gins well  —  as  we  have  seen  and  said. 
Thenceforth  all  is  stamped  with  in- 
congruity, and  shows  an  effect  like 
power,  by  violently  bringing  together, 
in  a  most  remarkable  manner,  things 
that  cannot  consist — by  the  transition 
from  the  Universal  to  the  Individual, 
when  for 

"  The  wrecks  are  all  thy  deed," 

which  shows  us  a  thousand  ships 
foundering  in  mid  ocean,  and  the 
earth's  shores  all  strewn  with  frag- 
ments of  oak-leviathans,  we  have 
instantaneously  substituted,  as  if  this 
were  the  same  thing, 

**  When  for  a  moment,  like  a  drop  of  rainy 
He  sinks  into  thy  depths  with  bubbling 
groan, 
Without  a  grave,  unkneUM,  uncoffinM,  and 
unknown. 

What  has  happened?  What  is 
meant?  Is  this  literally  the  represen- 
tation of  some  single  human  being  ac- 
tually dropping,  as  unfortunately  hap- 
pens from  time  to  time,  from  a 
ship's  side  into  the  immensity  of 
waters?  And  is  this  horrible  game 
and  triumph  of  Ocean,  which  threat- 
ened to  annihilate  the  species,  upon  a 
sudden  confined  to  "a  man  over- 
board?" Or  are  we  to  understand 
that,  by  a  strong  feat  of  uncreating 
and  recreating  imagination,  this  one 
man,  dropped  as  if  naked  from  the 
clouds  into  the  sea  and  submerged, 
impersonates  and  impictures,  by  some 
concentration  of  human  agony  and  of 
human  impotence,  that  universally 
diffused  annihilation  of  Man  in  his 
ships  which  was  the  matter  in  hand? 
Wc  do  not  believe  that  any  reader 
can  give  a  satisfactory  explanation  or 
account  of  the  course  of  thinking  that 
has  been  here  pursued.  Upon  the  face 
of  the  words  lies  that  natural  pathos 
which  belongs  to  the  perishing  of  the 
individual,    which    serves   to   blind 


inquiry,  and  stands  as  a  substitute  for 
any  reasonable  thinking  at  all;  and 
thus  a  grammatical  confusion  between 
Man  and  a  man  makes  the  whole  ab- 
solute nonsense. 
Then  look  here:— 

"  Upon  the  watery  plain 
The  wrecks  are  all  thy  deed,'*'' 
This  is  not  only  not  true — it  is 
false.  If  man,  clothed  in  the  thunder 
of  war,  is  able  to  strew  ruin  upon  the 
land,  he,  militant,  by  the  same  power, 
strews  wreck  and  ruin  upon  the 
waters;  and  so  the  distinction  pre- 
tended, whatever  it  might  be  worth, 
fails.  And  does  not  the  swallowing  of 
the  unknelled  and  uncoffined,  which  \s 
attributed  to  the  sea  as  the  victor  of 
man,  take  place  as  effectually  when 
beak  or  broadside  sends  down  a  ship 
with  her  hundreds  of  souls,  when  the 
great  sea,  willing  or  unwilling,  ap- 
pears merely  as  the  servile  minister  of 
insulting  man's  hate  and  fury  ? 
"Alike  the  Armada^s  pride  and  spoils  of 
Trafalgar." 

"  Rule  Britannia"  rings  in  our  ears, 
and  gives  that  assertion  the  lie.  Doea 
Macaulay's  Ode  idly  recount  an  inef- 
fectual muster?  Did  the  Lord  High 
Admiral  of  England,  with  all  his  com- 
modores and  captains,  do  nothing  to 
the  Armada  ?  With  what  face  dared 
an  English  Poet  say  to  the  sea  that 
on  all  those  days  "  the  wrecks  were  aU 
thy  deed  ?  "  The  storms  were  Eng- 
land's allies  indeed,  from  Cape  Clear 
to  the  Orcades.  But  only  her  allies ; 
and,  much  as  we  respect  the  storms  and 
their  services,  we  say  to  the  English 
fleet,  "  The  wrecks  were  all  thy  deed.'*" 
At  Trafalgar  the  storms  finally  sided 
with  the  Spaniards.  "Let  the  fleet 
be  anchored,"  said  Nelson  ere  he  died; 
and,  had  that  been  possible,  it  had 
been  done  by  CoUingwood.  After  the 
fight  Gravina  came  out  to  the  rescue — 
but  the  sea  engulfed  the  spoils.  Tet, 
spite  of  that,  we  say  again  to  the 
English  fleet,  **  The  wrecks  were  all 
thy  deed;"  and  the  sea  answers  — 
and  will  answer  to  all  eternity — "  Ay, 
ay,  ay!" 

Byron,  we  verily  believe,  was  the 
first  Great  Poet  that  owned  not  a 
patriot's  heart.  No  pride  ever  had 
he  in  his  Conntry's  triumphs  either 
on  land  or  sea.  It  seems  as  if  h& 
were  impatient  of  every  national  and 


DCtiTidciil^Mibiii^  that^  liowc%*er  fmt 

Moof  from  Ma  fl^ere,  niight  edlp^ 

litis  own.     Uq  bms  writUm  well — but 

'not  &o    well   afi    he  ou^hi  to   have 

duue  —  of  Waterloo.      The  glory  of 

Wellington  ovL-rshadowcd  him ;  aod, 

by  keeping  hi^  nivmo  out  of  hi«  verses, 

^hQ  would  keep  the  hero  himself  out  of 

iight.    Bat  there  he  i^  re>pleiidtiai  in 

P^pitc  of  the  Poet's  fipleen.      Ver^um 

mm  amptixis  for  Trafalgar !    not  ooe 

for  Kelson.      Kot  so  did  Cowper — 

the    pious,  peace-loving   Cowper  — 

regard  his   couDtry^s   coaflicts.      At 

L  thought  of  these  the  holy  Harper's  soul 

[  jiwoke.     He  too  suug  of  the  sea ; — 

'  VVluiiC  fti  U  tb«e,  fottieM  w  the  wftvt*  dial  roar, 

}  And  fling  tWr  foam  a^ifut  thy  chalky  sbore  ? 

Miitrest  ai  leatt,  wkiic  Pronidgnee  ^kaU  pteam^ 

Aim    TflJDllVT-BKAJllNO     QOSBH    OF    TflK 

That    ts    majestic  —  and    this    Is 
ablime : — 

*  They  Inut  m  naviief,  aitd  th«ir  umim  iaU — 
d'a  curse  am  cfttt  away  tui  duniMBd  miL" 

^  Ay,  then,  indeed,  '*  ten  thoosand  fleets 
L  «ail  over  Thee  in  vain/'  Had  By  run 
[Cowper'a  great  line  in  his  mind  V  The 
py  cannot  stand  comparison  with 
[the  original. 

If  we  will  try  the  poet  by  his  wotxla, 
and  know  whether  ho  has  mastered 
the  eonsumniatlou  of  his  ait  by  *•'  writ- 
ing wdl/'  we  may  cull  fmm  several 
Iflttstances  of  sttspidoii&  language,  m 
i  stanza,  tht»  IbUowing — 

**  Nor  doth  Tcmam 
A  Shadow  of  maB*B  ravAgv  tfcnw  kit  ovm,^ 

,  What  is  ^m  neantng — ^tbe  transla* 
I  lion  ?     *'  There  is  not  on  the  ocean  to 
>  he  fonnd  a  shadow  of  ravage  in  which 
man  la  the  agent.    The  only  ravage 
known  on  the  ocean,  in  which  man  i$ 
onoeraed,   b  that  which  he  suffers 
I  from  the  ocean.''     This,  if  false,  is 
luevcrtlieless   an   intelligible  proposi- 
Ittou.    But  **  ravage*  isa  strange  word 
[^a  shocking  bad   one— applied,  as 
you  presently  find  that  it  must  be,  to 
Doe  drowning  man  being   **  ravaged'' 
by  being  drowned ;   and  even  more 
Btrange  .^till  is  the  grjinimatical  oppo- 
sition ut"  **  hif^  ravagt*,"  as  jiroperly  &ig- 
tiifyiug  the  ravage  which  he  achieves, 
**  hi»  own  mvMge  *'  m  pmfierly  sig- 
nifying the  ra%"age  which  he  end'ores  I 
Moreover,  what  u*  meant  by  '^  re- 


main"? Properly,  t&  Uoger  for  a 
moment  ere  disaj^pearing.  But  the 
{in>{u>HtUuu  iH,  that  ruiu  ctfect^sd  by 
roan  ha^  no  place  Hi  all  uu  the  waters. 
The  poet  means,  tliat  hs  luT»g  nn  yoa, 
the  contemplator,  tread  the  land,  y oil 
walk  among  rains  inaclr  by  inan* 
When  yon  pAs&  on  to  the  i^ca,  no 
sliadow  of  such  ruin  any  longer  ac- 
companies yon, — ^that  ia,  any  longer 
remains  with  yon. 

One  great  fanlt  of  style  wiiich  the 
Hymn  ^howa  is  Equivocation.  The 
words  are  eqaivoc^  Hence  the  con* 
tradiction — aain  this  stanza  especially 
— ^between  what  Is  promised  and  what 
is  done.  Weigh  £or  a  tBoraent  tliew 
lines— 

**  Upon  the  watery  plulii. 
The  wreckf  sen  all  thy  dood,  nor  Uoib  reroaio 
A  fhfldow  of  man^  ravage  iavo  hiB  own. 
When  for  a  moment,  like  a  drop  of  rain« 
H«  links  into  thy  depths  ^ith  bubbling  greaii," 

&c,  and  tell  ns  what  tbey  seem  to  de- 
scribe. You  will  find  yourself  in  a 
pretty  puzzle.  A  ship?  a  tteet? 
myriads  of  ships  lost  ?  or  one  dro wag- 
ing man  ?  Surely  one  drowning  man* 
His  own  phrase, 

**  the  bubbling  cry 
Of  some  strong  fwinuner  in  hlsagonyg*" 

here  pre*ap[)ear8.  But  he  had  bonnd 
himself  quite  otherwise.  By  hia 
pledge  he  should,  in  contrast  wttli 
man'*s  wreck  active  upon  shore,  haTe 
given  man's  wreck  passive  npow  tha 
flood,— the  earth  strewn  with  ruin  by 
man^s  hand,  the  sea  strewn  with  min 
of  man  himself,^mrt</n?>  tj^ddit  austs. 
The  words  *' remain"  and  '*maft*' 
have  i»Iayed  the  part  here  uf  juggling 
fiends  ,^ — 

"  They  palter  with  us  In  a  doobU  scsae^ 
They  koep  the  word  of  promise  to  the  ear. 
And  break  it  to  our  bop*.'" 

For  lend  ns  your  ear  for  a  few  minnted. 
The  word  *■*  remain  "is  originally  and 
essentially  a  word  of  time,  and  nteana 
to  ^*  continue  "  in  some  af>^igned  con- 
dition through  a  certain  doration  of 
lime  ;  as,  for  example,  he  **  remained 
in  command  fi»r  a  year**  !  ' "  T  mso 
of  By ron'js,  it  has  bt^un  i «  '  >*  • 

word  that  has  regard  iob|>H<'v  niHumt 
regard  le  ttaia.  To  atv  that  it  i*>  8o^ 
yoa  moat  begfn  with  posf^^fM^iiif  the 
(bat  has  been  set  before  yosi 
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which  is  her«  the  h^s'ig  and  ont-     Bn» 


«ct  of  the  thinking,  T\m  pictnro  is 
— ''*  mau  murks  the  eartU  irith  ruin," 
Realise  the  pictuns  uttfaehdght  oftl^ 
\\ovd&  without  flinching.  For  ex- 
aiujiUs  from  the  Atlantic  eastward  to 
the  Pacific,  man  ravnnt?.?,  Ilere 
'        :        ■  ■    '       '         nj;t 

I  ti  ^ 


Ivittiii     iVll.lll 


Lenyf— lastly,  the  Mogul  conquerors  of 
tho  Celestial  Empire^ — a  chain  of  de- 
8olatimi  from  llstreiiiadura  to  Curea. 
Had  land  exteudiKi  around  the  globe, 
it  had  beeu  a  b^lt  of  desolation  en- 
circling the  globe.  Com  fields,  vine- 
yard :i,  t  rani  pled  und€r  foot  of  man 
aiid  horse,  —  \  illaf^-s,  towns,  and 
gri!iit  cities,  recking  with  coutlagra- 
tioti,  like  the  smoke  ascending  from 
eoiut)  f  uormouB  altar  of  aboininatioii 
to  offeud  th«  liostrila  of  hea^^eo — 
firmed  hobin  lying  trampled  in  iheir 
blood — the  unarmed  lying  i^caltered 
evtirv  where  in  theirs  ;  for  man  has 
troddi'n  the  earth  in  his  rage,  and 
befom  him  was  as  the  garden  of  Edeti^ 
behind  him  if*  the  deAolute  wildemees. 
This  Is  a  translation  of  the  hemi^tieb^ 
— **Man  markg  the  earth  with  ruin/* 
— into  prose.  It  U  a  faithful,  a  literal 
trauslatloti — Byron  uieaut  as  much  : 
and  you,  neophyte,  iti  an  iostan- 
tancou8  image  receive  as  much — per- 
haps with  more  faith  or  persuasion, 
because  leaden- pacing,  tardy -gai ted 
^xpoftitiou  goes  u gainst  such  faith; 
but  sume  belief  will  remain  if  we, 
who  have  put  ourselves  in  the  place  of 
Che  (>oet,  have  used  c^^lours  that  seize 
upon  your  imagioatiou. 

Well,  then,  if  your  'miaginarion  has 
done  that  whicli  the  summary  word- 
picture  of  the  poet  required  of  you, 
you  have  Bwept  the  earth,  or  one  of 
its  contiaents,  with  iuaiautaneous 
iltght  from  shore  to  shore^  and  seen 
this  horrible  devastation— this  widely- 
s)»read  ravage.  You  have  not  staid  your 
wing  at  the  shore,  but  have  swept  on, 
driven  by  your  horror,  till  you  have 
hung,  and  fir^t  breathed  at  ease,  over 
the  Mid  Pacific,  over  the  w^de  ocean 
OF  PEACK— ever  theonjK>llule<3,  ever- 
lastiug  ocean,  murmuring  «ndc*r  your 
fe<?t— the  uupo!lotfd»  evri listing  hea- 
vens over  yourhefid,  Hrrr  h  no  ravage 
of  tnau*6 :  no  1  nor  the  shadow  of  it-* 

— **  N  or  doth  rern&in 
A  thailow  of  mftti^s  r»va^«"* 


ir  Til© 

gon^  «lof»g  with  yon  from 
to  sea-marge.  Ar  $m 
it  i;.  uu  lunger  \\ith  you.  Traversing 
the  land  it  remained  your  companion. 
It  rcmaint'd  the  continual  and  loathed 
object  of  your  eyes.  Now  no  shadow 
of  it  is  to  be  seen — it  haunts  your 
flight  no  longer.  No  shadow  of  it 
any  hmger  accomfi  r  "  -  r  aiirial 
voyagc^any  longei  Us,  »v- 

f?i<ii;t«  i^ith  ynn,  if  l.,  ,.  ..;  has  not 
this  menning,  it  has  no  nteuning  here 
in  this  clause.  In  this  clauf^e  it  can- 
not mean  this — '^  upon  the  ocean,  the 
ravage  mad**  by  man  appears  like  a 
flash  of  lightning,  seen  and  gone, — 
upon  the  ocean  tids  ravage,  or  some 
shadow  of  thig  ravage,  haj8  a  momen- 
tary duration,  but  no  more  than  mo- 
mentary, no  abiding,  no  remainin^,'^ 
This  cannot  be  the  meaning,  since  of 
man  it  has  been  expressly  ^aid  *his 
control  stops  with  the  shore*— that 
is,  enti     '  ■  '  :^t 

all  iJQ 

In,   not    \\ji«.'[hrr    urL-unrnim    c/iu^ricd 

by  mJin  lasts  upon  the  waters,  but 
whether  it  is  at  all   upon  t"-  «  -'-rq  ; 
and  Byron's  decL«iion  ii*  i  tt 

it  ifl  not  at  alL     For  he  i...    ....   ..Jy 

said  ^^  upon  the  walciy  plain  the 
wrecks  are  all  thy  deed,""  That  is 
to  say,  any  sort  ^  wreck  effected  by 
man  upon  the  flood  at  all  has  been 
twice  rejected  in  express  words ;  and 
this  word  "  remain**  roast  itnpera- 
tively  be  understood  condonaotlx  1^ 
this  rejectk»fi. 

Byron,  then,  w«  see,  in  denying 
that  wrecks  made  by  man  *^  remain'* 
upon  the  "watery  plain,"  takes  a  word 
which  properiy  sets  before  yon  an 
extending  in  time,  and  uses  it  for 
setting  before  you  an  extending  in 
spac^.  The  ravage  of  which  tnan  ta 
the  agent  does  not  extend  over  the 
**  w^atery  plain"'— no,  not  ashadow  of  it. 

But  pray  attend  to  this— no  sooner 
does  the  sequent  clause  "  save  his 
own,"  take  its  place  in  the  verse, 
than  the  word  "  remain"  shifts  its 
meaning  back,  from  the  signification 
accidenialfy  forced  upon  it  as  has 
been  explained,  and  rei'erts  to  its 
original  and  wonted  powej  as  a  word 
of  time !  The  force  of  the  united 
clauses  now  standB  thus—"  u[»on  the 
water  there  cannot  be  found  a  f  men 
of  the  rdn  executed  by  man.    But 
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of  the  ruin  suffered  by  him  there  is 
an  apparition,  a  vestige,  a  sluidow, 
a  vanishing  display,  namely — 

"  When  for  a  moment,  like  a  drop  of  rain, 
He  sinks  into  thy  depths, -with  bubbling  groan, 
Without  a  grave,  unkncird,  uncoffin'd  and 
unknown." 

lie  plunges,  and  all  is  over.  "  The 
"  bubbling  groan"  is  the  momentarily 
remaining  notice  of  his  extinction. 

Now  this  first  equivocation  has  an 
immediate  moral  consequence — name- 
ly, a  reaction  upon  the  feelings  of  the 
poet.  ^^  Remain,"  as  an  **  extending 
in  space,"  acts  upon  the  imagination 
expansively  here,  if  it  were  suffered 
to  act — and  if  room  were  given  it  to 
act  upon  the  imagination — inasmuch 
as  *^  nor  doth  remain,"  as  a  word  of 
extending  in  space,  marks  or  helps  to 
mark  out  the  two  great  regions  into 
which  his  lordship  divides  the  terra- 
queous globe — ravaged  land  and  un- 
ravaged  water.  But  ^^  remain,"  as 
an  *^  extending  in  time,"  acts  hero 
contractively  ;  and  "  nor  remain" 
means  now  ^'docs  not  outlive  the 
moment  I"  and  in  this  manner  an  en- 
tirely new  direction  or  tenor  is  given 
to  thought  and  feeling — for  tlie  zeal 
of  diminishing  seizes  on  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  writer.  He  is  led  to 
making  man  insignificant  by  the  mo- 
mentarincss  of  his  perishing!  He 
has  contracted,  by  power  of  sconi, 
and  by  the  trick  of  a  word,  the 
seventy  years  of  man  into  an  instant. 
That  is  one  diminution,  and  another 
follows  upon  it.  The  Fleets,  wrecked 
whenever  they  fight  against  the  water, 
vanish  from  his  fancy,  as  in  the  shift- 
ing of  a  dream  ;  and  he  sees,  amidst 
the  troubled  world  of  waters — onemnn 
perishing !  One  mode  of  insignificaucy 
admitted,  induces  another.  With  the 
shrinking  of  time  to  a  moment  goes 
along  the  shrinking  of  multitude  to 
one! 

The  same  double-dealing  takes 
place  with  the  word  "Man."  Man 
signifies  the  individual  human  being 
— or  the  race.  "  Of  man's  first  dis- 
obedience"— mankind's.  "  Man  marks 
the  earth  with  ruin" — mankind  does 
so.  "  Nor  doth  remain  a  shadow  of 
man's  ravage  " — of  mankind's  ravage. 
'*Whcn  for  amoraent,  like  a  drop  of  rain, 
he  sinks  into  thy  waves" — that  is  now 
the  single  sailor,  whom  a  roll  of  the 


ship  has  hurled  from  the  topmast  into 
the  waters ;  or,  when  the  ship  has 
gone  down,  some  strong  swimmer 
who  has  fought  in  vain  npon  the 
waters,  and,  spent  in  limb  and  heart, 
sinks.  And  thus  the  reader,  after 
stumbling  for  two  or  three  steps  in 
darkness  and  perplexity,  within  a 
moment  of  having  left  mankind  in 
the  annihilatmg  embrace  of  Ocean, 
npon  a  sudden  finds  himself  set  face 
to  face  with  one  man,  we  shall  sup- 
pose "  The  last  man,"  drowning  I 

In  the  Stanza  now  commented  on, 
there  was  a  struggle  depicted,  a 
question  proposed  between  Man  and 
the  Ocean  —  which  shall  be  the 
AVrecker  ?  The  Ocean  prevails ;  Man 
is  wrecked.  In  the  succeeding  Stanza 
there  is,  it  would  seem,  another 
question  moved  between  the  same 
disputants.  No,  it  is  the  same.  Let 
ns  examine  well.  A  moment  before, 
Man  appeared  as  treading  the  earth  a» 
a  Destroyer,  his  proud  step  stayed  at 
high  water-mark.  Now  he  appears 
upon  the  earth  as  a  traveller  and  a 
reaper — by  implication  or  allusion — 
by  the  figure  of  "  not." 

"  His  steps  are  not  upon  thy  paths,  thy  fields 
Are  not  a  spoil  for  him.*' 

He  walks  and  reaps  the  earth;  he 
does  not  walk  and  reap  the  ocean. 
This  is  plainly  the  process  of  the 
^*  worthy  cogitation;  "and  unquestion- 
ably the  assertion  is  time — true  to  the 
letter,  but  only  to  the  letter.  For, 
standing  on  Mount  Albano,  or  on  the 
Land's  End,  or  here  sitting  beneath 
the  porch  of  our  Marine  Villa  fronting, 
the  Fulh  of  Forth,  we  are  poets  every 
one  of  us,  and  we  will  venture  beyond 
the  letter ; — 

"  His  steps  are  not  upon  thy  paths  !"' 

— reply^liaunter  of  Man's  Hope,  and 
of  England's  Power, — 
"  Thy  march  is  o'er  the  mountain  wave, 
'iliy  home  is  on  the  deep." 

There  ia  a  dash  of  sea-craffc  for  you  ; 
and,  ''cheered  by  the  grateful  sound,  for 
many  a  league  old  ocean  smiles." 

And  for  the  sickle  I  What!  must 
the  net  and  the  harpoon  go  for  no- 
thing? No  harvests  on  the  barren 
flood  I  What  else  are  pearl-fisheries, 
herring- fisheries,  cod-fisheries,  and. 
whale-fisheries?  ^*  The  seal  The 
deep,  deep  sea!"     Why,   the  sea 
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^H  cAnnot  keep  Its  own ;  cannot  defend 
^H  tbe  lea^t  or  the  mightiest  of  its  nnrae- 
^H  lingB  from  the  hand  of  the  gigantic 
^^LMhiQderer  Man. 

^^HIP  - — "  %hj  fieMs, 

^^V  Ajne  not  a  (»poil  for  him/' 

^^  The  fields  of  earth  arc  not.  For  he 
plongh(*d  and  sowed  ere  he  reaped, 
and  earned  back  bis  own.  But  on 
(Ay  fields,  no  plonghingj  no  sowing — 
all  reaping!  Sheer  spoil.  Poor, 
helpless,  tributary,  rifled,  ravaged 
Ocean  1 

Then  follows  a  very  eminent  in- 
stance of  the  faalt  which  has  been 
urged  as  radical  in  thege  Stanzas — 
forced,  unnatnral,  wilfiiU  or  false 
sequence  of  thought ;  a  deliberate  in- 
tention rn  the  mind  of  the  writer, 
taking  the  place  of  the  spontaneous 
free  anggestion  proper  to  poetry.  ^V^e 
have  had  man  trying  to  produce  rnia 
on  the  ocean,  and  wrecked,  swallowed 
np.  Now,  man  tries  to  walk  and  reap 
the  ocean.  The  poet  hfus  outraged 
mother  earth,  and  her  vengeance  is 
upon  him.  Me  has  ^Tougfully  and 
wilfully  brought  in  the  Earth,  for  its 
old  alliance  with  man  to  hear  hard 
words  5  and  he  suffers  the  penalty. 
Cease,  rude  Boreas,  blnstertng  railer, 
for  you  are  out  of  bn*ath.  Mere 
month ing  is  not  command  of  words  ; 
the  sound  we  bear  now  is  but  the 
ffjgcho  of  the  last  stanza,  and  the  angry 
*lJhnde  is  unwittingly  repeating  him- 
self,— 

•*  Thou  doet  uriie 

^nd  atuike  him  &om  thee  ;  the  vile  itr«ti|fib 

lie  w'telda 
For  eiiHft^ft  dtttrui^tiim  tiiou  doft  ftU  despiw, 
Spumiui^  him  from  thj  bosom  to  th«  9k\m^ 
Aiid  iMiud'st  him,  diivfiriiig  in  thy  pk^ful 

Aud  howling,  to  hia  godi«,  where  liJipIy  ii^ 
Uis  iMsttjT  hop©  in  some  near  port  or  b*)', 
And  iLuhest  him  ntfain   to  earth— tk^  ief 
him  lay  **^ 

Here  IS  again  the  con  f  i 

ing  upon  earth,— na.\  <■ 

rth  itself — again  the  ur* 

ip.  Surely  there  is  great  a  s 

i< '  -'  on  from  the  pruol  of  iiiaif  s 

in  the  sinking  of  his  ship, 

'  proof  of  man's  impidence  in  the 

ig  of  his  ship.     ^*  Spoming  him 
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bnt  if  the  shipontlivo  the  storm,  which 

many  a  ship  has  dont^  many  a  thou- 
sand times,  it  can  be  lurnedagaiust  the 
ocean,  who  has  donr?  bis  worst  in  vain. 
liAHiat  is  man's  "'*' pribj  hope  f^  and  what 
means  *^  wjain  to  earth  ?  '^  Is  it  again 
from  the  skies— or  back  to  the  earth 
from  which  he  embarked  ?  Kot  one 
expression  is  precise ;  and  so,  with 
some  scorn  of  man's  old  ally,  who  now 
so  roughly  receives  him, — *'  there  let 
him  lay  /"  There  is  something  very 
horrible  indeed  iu  insulting  a  dead 
man  in  the  Cockney  dialect. 

In  all  this  there  is  no  dignity^  no 
grandeur  ;  Byron  does  not  w^eU  to  \w- 
angry — it  is  seldom  that  any  man  or 
poet  does  —  for,  though  anger  is  a 
^'  short  madness,"  it  is  not  a  **  fine 
frenzy."  Such  Te  Deum  true  Poetry 
never  yet  sang,  for  tnic  Poetry  never 
yet  was  blasphemous  ^ — ^  never  yet 
derided  Man's  Dread  or  Man's  Hope, 
when  sinking  iu  multitudes  in  the  sea, 
which  God  holds  in  the  hollow  of  his 
hand. 

Go  on  to  the  next  Stanza — 

**  The  fttTDiunenU  wLioh  thuudontrikc  tb«? 

Wiy,  5>ere  is  another  shipwreck  — 
only  now  a  tieet  of  war  —  before, 
one  merchant  -  ship  perhaps.  The 
Earth,  too,  is  again  implicated,  and 
we  have  the  same  scornful  anti- 
thesis of  Earth  and  Ocean.  Earth 
with  her  towery  diadem — Earth,  thti 
nurse  of  nations,  trembles  at  the  ap- 
proach of  armaments,  which  the  ocean 
devours  like  mclttng  snow,  lljcre 
has  been,  then,  a  C4?rtain  progression  in 
thetlir      --       ;     Adrowr  ;^ 

amt'i  fossodau'l  — 

an  ariii-Hui  .^^  aiiorcd  and  K»>i.  .  i  • 
atrikiug  subjects  of  poetical  drlin  ii 
tion,  each  strikingly  shown  with  ^ouit 
true  touches,  mixed  with  luuoh  false 
writing.  One  may  understand  that 
in  consequence  from  out  the  whirlwind 
and  chaos  of  the  compuBitioUi  re:*em- 
bling  the  tumult  of  the  sea,  there  will 
remain  to  the  reader  who  does  not  sifl 
the  wanting  an  impression  of  power — 
of  some  great  thing  done — of  Man  and 
his  >^arth  humbled,  and  the  Ocean  ex- 
alted. In  eh«>  meantime,  tiiewayof 
the  tit(      '  '        luiud. 


by  wh 


om  thy  bosom  to  the  skies  "  may  be     taincd,  is  rxnn 
a  vigorous  verse,  though  wx-  doubt  it ;     traceable.     Tit 


isob- 


I  mch  am  ©rd€T  from  the  disorder :  but 

ve,  that  the  ascent  or  climax  can 

..^jied  only  by  neglecting  certain 

Qg    indications   that    go  anolbtif 

Iwaj.    Thus,  ill  the  first  Blanza — 

**  IJpon  t!io  watery  pUio 
The  wTpckj  Ar«  nil  thy  dcwl,^ 

linclndes  all  that  is  or  can  be  aaid 
FiDore  of  d)ip  or  fleet.    AgiiiiiY  ki  (he 
next  fitaDza^— 

•■Tboo  do9taris9 
And  shake  him  frcon  thee  ;  the  rile  strength 
he  wieldfl 
I  For  earthed  destmctioQ  thou  doit  all  dnpise** — 

Here  is  ogaia  said  off  that  ia  possible 
to  be  said.    **'  Tboa  4^%t  tanae  and 
shake  him  from  thee  '*  being  perhaps 
tbe  strongfest  expreasion  obtained  at 
aU ;  and  the  "  A^ile  strength  "  being 
precisely  the  Armadas  described  im- 
mediately afterwards  witli   so  mnch 
pomp  and  pride.     Thus  there  m  really 
conftision  and  oscillation  of  thought 
— mixed  with  a  progress  a  standing 
still— and  this  characteriBtic  of  much 
of  Byrx>u's  poetry  comes  prominently 
out — Uncertainty-  Impol&es and  leaps 
tof  &  powerfnl  spiiit  are  here;    but 
I  fifilf-knowmg  Power,  a  mind  master 
[of  ita   parposes,   dLscipllned    )![eniud, 
I  Art  accomplished  by  studies  profound 
[  and  severe,  lawful  KmQlati*>u  of  the 
1  great  names  that  shine  in  the  auttien- 
tic  rolls  of  immortal  Fame,  the  lanc* 
tioned  inspiration  wbicb  the  pleased 
Mnsee  deign  to  ihcar  devoiH  foLiowerSi 
are  not  here. 

Th     '■ -'U^f  M'^Ti  »^rf>T'-^  Tn rf>n- 

lleat  I  S3, 

[isdir^, .  J..     1...  i..,. ...,  ,^^  ,4^itiiid 

I  up  with  Man  aad  his  destinies  came 
[in  for  a  share  of  rough  nsage.  Now 
Ifihe  takes  her  own  turn— in  connexion 
riih  Matt,  bnt  now  principal.  Here  ihe 
"  \  €ft  the  words  Ia  great— the  mean- 
Qg  someiimea  almost  or  qnite  tDest* 
Itrieable.  Bedte  the  Siaiuia»  begin- 
•uing 

'*  Thy  shores  are  empires,  ehsofed  In  all  ato 
thee," 

I  and  when  the  sonoroms  roll  has  sdIh 
'rand  it.     Yon  will 
if  wc  mistake  not, 
v^  [i<i  ui  vvhnt    "    *'       Tios* 
biscd    fimlycct.       I  1  hly 

World's  (K'crvn,  and  uMi.   »u,:  Me- 
iitcrranean,    The  very  la«t  verse  we 


were  afar  to  the  Atkiii||y||^!I1ij 
shorea  are  em  pi  res.  ^^  'frowms  of 
the  World's  Ocean  aie  Empires  | 
There  are,  or  have  been,  the  British 
Empire,  the  German  Empire,  the 
Russian  Empire,  and  the  Empire  of 
the  Great  Mogul — the  Chinese  Em- 
pire, the  Empire  of  Morocco,  those  of  | 
Pern  and  Mexico,  the  Fonr  Great  Em- 
pires of  Antiquity,  the  French  Em- 
pire^ and  aume  others.  The  Poet  does- 
not  intend  names  and  things  in  this 
very  strict  way,  however,  and  he  wiil 
take  in  all  great  Monarchies,  nor  wiJl 
he  gvndge  ns  the  imagining  the 
whole  Eartb  laid  out  in  imperial  do* 
minions. 

Well  theiD— we  again,  dear  Neo^ 
phyte,  bid  yon  try  to  nadersiand  Iht 
Stanza,  and  tell  ns  what  it  msiasw 
What  rational  thought  is  there  here? 
With  what  propriety  di>  we  consider 
the  whole  Earth  a^  the  chores  of  the 
Ocean — when  »hore  is  exactly  the  in- 
terllmitation  of  land  and  seaV  1»,  this 
a  lawful  way  of  celebrating  the  Ocean, 
to  throw  III  the  whole  of  the  lately 
despised  Earth  as  its  brilliant  appen- 
dage? The  question  rises,  how  far 
from  the  shore  does  the  shore  extend 
— and  whether  Inwards  or  outward  ? 

But  there  is  a  meaning  and  a  good 
one  in  a  way.  A^xu-rov  ii€»  vbttp.  The 
water  civilbi^s  the  land.  'Tis  an  old 
remark- bnt  how?  By  alups.  Hent, 
then,  are  the  tables  turned.  Lately 
the  sea  did  nothing  with  ships  bat 
destroy  them.  Now  it  patiently 
wafts  them,  and  by  commerce  and 
colonies  the  Sea  civilises  the  Globe  t 
Surely  this  is  poetical  injnstice.  The 
first  glory  of  the  Sea  was,  that  Man 
could  not  sail  upon  its  bosom.  The 
second  glory  of  the  Sea  Is,  that*  by 
offering  its  bosom  to  be  furrowed  hy 
Man's  daring  and  indefatiguhle  keels, 
it— ministerially  then — civilises  the 
World*  The  Sea  is  the  dviliser  of 
the  Land*— Man  Is— the  Destroyer 
merely. 

Pray,  what  ta  the  meaning  of  8«y- 
ing  that  the  Roman  and  Ifae  Aasyriaii  • 
Empires  are  shorea  of  the  8ea :  and 
changed*    excepting   that   the  same 
waters  IV  uie  strands?    Tto 

deep  inli  s  recede  too  mmdk 

from  the  sf»-!^iiMre  to  ullow  any  hold 
to  the  nistlMi  proposed  ia  tbe  words, 
'*  changed  in  all  save  thee,**  Wo 
Jmow  the  Sea  as  their  Umil— on  scoi* 
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dent,  ratlier  than  as  a  part  of  th«ir 
being.  The  meeting  of  sea  and  land 
being  the  limit  of  an  empire,  the  limit 
remains  whilst  the  Imperial  State  has 
withered  from  the  land.  Does  the 
immobility  of  the  limit  belong  more 
to  one  element  than  to  the  other  ? 
And  is  the  Roman  Empire,  O  Neo- 
phyte, more  unchanged  in  the  Medi- 
terranean and  Atlantic  than  it  is  m 
the  Apennines,  and  Alps,  and  Pyre- 
nees, and  Helvellyn  ? 

Every  clause  that  regards  Earth  is, 
in  one  way  or  in  another,  intolerable 
—small  or  tortured.  "  Thy  waters 
wasted  them  while  they  were  free," 
means  either  ^^  swallowed  up  their 
ships,  or — ate  away  Hidr  edges  P^  Alas ! 
that  most  unhappy  meaning  is  the 
true  one — and  what  a  cogitation  to 
come  into  a  man's — an  inspired  Poet's 
head  !  "  Thy  waters  fretted  away  the 
maritime  littoral  edges  of  the  Assy- 
rian, the  Grecian,  the  Roman,  the 
Carthaginian  Empires,  whilst  those 
Empires  flourished  1 "  And  this  inte- 
resting piece  of  geographical,  and  geo- 
logical, and  hydrographical  medita- 
tion makes  part  in  a  burst  of  indig- 
nant spleen  which  is  to  go  near  to  an- 
nihilating Man  from  the  face  of  the 
Globe !  Was  it  possible  to  express 
more  significantly  the  imbecility  of 
Old  Ocean?  And  has  he  not  been 
fretting  ever  since  ?  And  are  not  the 
limits  the  same,  as  we  were  told  a  mi- 
nute ago  ?  Old  Ocean  must  be  in  his 
dotage  if  he  can  do  no  more  than  that 
— and  we  must  elect  him  perpetual 
President  of  the  Fogie  Club. 

Such  wretched  writing  shows,  with 
serious  warning,  how  a  false  temper, 
admitted  into  poetry,  overrules  the 
sound  intellect  into  gravely  and 
weightily  entertaining  combinations 
of  thought  which,  looked  at  either 
with  common  sense  or  with  poetical 
feeling,  cannot  be  sustained  for  a  mo- 
ment. How  many  of  Lord  Byron's 
admirers  believe— and,  in  spite  of 
Christopher,  will  continue  to  believe — 
that  in  these  almost  senseless  stanzas 
he  has  said  something  strong,  poig- 
nant, cutting,  of  good  edge,  and  "  full 
of  force  driven  home ! " 

*•  Time  writes  no  wrinkle  on  thine  azctrebrow^ 
Such  as  creation's  dawn  beheld,  thou  roU- 
est  now." 

We  accept  the  image ;  let  ns  grant  that 
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the '  Personification  is  a  fine  one. 
Nevertheless  it  does  not  entirely  sa- 
tisfy the  imagination.  And  why? 
Because  the  thought  of  the  azure  brow, 
on  which  time  writes  no  wrinkles,  sug- 
gests for  a  moment  the  thought  of  the 
white  brow  —  the  brow  of  man  or 
woman — the  human  brow,  on  which 
Time  does  write  wrinkles  along  with 
the  engraver,  Sorrow.  For  a  moment! 
but  that  is  not  the  intended  pathos — and 
it  fades  away.  The  intended  pathos 
here  belongs  to  the  wrinkles  Time 
writes  on  the  brow  of  the  Earth — 
while  it  spares  that  of  the  Sea.  But 
Time  deals  not  so  with  our  gracious 
Mother  Earth.  Time  keeps  perpe- 
tually beautifying  her  brow,  while  it 
leaves  the  brow  of  Ocean  the  same  as 
it  was  at  Creation's  Dawn.  How  far 
more  beautiful  has  the  Dedal  Earth 
been  growing,  from  century  to  cen- 
tury, over  Continent  and  Isle,  under 
the  love  of  her  grateful  children  I  The 
Curse  has  become  a  Blessing.  In  the 
sweat  of  their  brow  they  eat  their 
bread ;  but  Nature's  self,  made  love- 
lier by  their  labour  of  heart  and 
hand,  rejoices  in  their  creative  happi- 
ness, and  troubled  life  prepares  rest 
from  its  toil  in  many  a  pleasant  place 
fair  as  the  bowers  of  Paradise. 

We  approach  the  next  Stanza  re- 
verently, for  it  has  a  religious  look — 
an  aspect  "that  threatens  the  pro- 
fane." 

•*  Thon  glorious  Mirror,  where  the  Almighty^ 
Form 
Glasses  itself  in  tempests/*  &c. 

Suitably  recited!  let  it  be  suitably 
spoken  of— fearlessly,  in  truth.  The 
vituperating  spirit  has  exhausted  it- 
self—is dead;  and  all  at  once  the 
Poet  becomes  a  worshipper.  From 
cherished  exasperation  with  the  Crea- 
ture— ^from  varying  moods  of  hate  and 
scorn — he  turns  to  contemplation  of 
the  Creator.  Such  transition  is  sus> 
picious — can  such  worship  be  sincere? 
Fallen,  sinful — yet  is  man  God's 
noblest  work.  In  His  own  image  did 
He  create  him ;  and  to  glorify  Him 
must  we  vilify  the  dust  into  which 
He  breathed  a  living  soul?  Let  the 
Poet  lament,  with  thoughts  that  lie 
too  deep  for  tears,  over  what  Man 
has  made  of  ^lan  I  And  in  the  mul- 
titude of  thoughts  within  him  adore 
his  Midcer — ^in  words.    But  he  who 
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despises  his  kind,  and  delights  in 
heaping  contumely  on  the  race  of 
man  throughout  all  his  history 
on  earth  and  sea — how  may  he, 
when  wearied  with  chiding,  all  at 
once,  as  if  it  had  been  not  hindrance 
but  preparation,  dare  to  speak,  in  the 
language  of  worship,  of  the  Almighty 
Maker  of  Heaven  and  of  Earth  ? 

The  Stanza,  accordingly,  is  not  good 
—it  is  laboured,  heavy,  formal,  unin- 
spured  by  divine  afflatus.  There  is 
not  in  it  one  truly  sublime  expi*ession. 
Nothing  to  our  mind  can  be  worse  than 
"where  the  Almighty's  Form  glasses 
itself  &c.  —  "  The  one  word  "Form" 
is  destructive,  in  its  gross  materialism, 
alike  of  natural  Poetry  and  natural 
Religion.  K  it  be  not,  show  us  we 
are  wrong,  and  henceforth  we  shall 
be  mute  for  ever.  "  In  all  time,  calm 
or  convulsed,  in  breeze,  or  gale,  or 
storm,^^  is  poor  and  prosaic ;  and  "  or 
storm,"  a  pitiable  platitude  after  "  in 
tempests."  And  the  conversion  of  a 
Mirror  into  a  Throne — of  the  Mirror 
too  in  which  the  Almighty's  "  Form 
glasses  itself,"  into  the  Throne  of  the 
"  Invisible  " — is  a  fatal  contradiction, 
proving  the  utter  want  of  that  pos- 
session of  soul  by  one  a>vfnl  thought 
which  was  here  demanded,  and  with- 
out which  the  whole  stanza  becomes 
but  a  mere  collocation  and  hubbub  of 
big-sounding  words.  "  Even  from  out 
thy  slime,  the  monsters  of  the  deep 
are  made,"  is  violently  jammed  in 
between  lines  that  have  no  sort  of 
connexion  with  it,  and  introduces  a 
thought  which,  whether  consistent 
with  tnie  Philosophy  or  abhorrent  from 
it,  breaks  in  upon  the  whole  course 
of  contemplation,  such  as  it  is, — to 
say  nothing  of  the  extreme  poverty  of 
language  shown  in  the  use  of  such 
words  as  "monsters  of  the  deep'''*  made 
out  of  the  slime  of  the  sea. 

The  strain — such  as  it  is — ceases 
suddenly  with  this  Stanza;  and  the 
Poet  having  thus  got  done  with  it, 
exclaiming  "  and  1  have  loved  thee, 
Ocean,"  proceeds  forthwith  to  a 
diflerent  matter  altogether — to  the 
pleasure  he  was  wont  to  enjoy,  when 
a  boy,  in  swimming  among  the 
breakers.    The  vcrees  are  in  them- 
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selves  very  spurited;  but  we  must 
think — and  hope  so  do  you — veiy 
much  out  of  place,  and  a  sad  descent 
from  the  altitude  attempted,  and  ber 
lieved  by  the  Poet  himself  to  have 
been  attained,  in  the  preceding 
Stanza  about  the  Almighty. 

Why,  listening  Neophyte,  recite 
both  Stanzas,  and  then  tell  us  whether 
or  no  you  think  they  may  be  improved 
by  being  put  into— our  Prose.  We  do 
not  seek  thereby  to  injure  what  Poetry 
may  be  in  them,  but  to  bring  it  ont 
and  improve  it. 

"  Thou  glorious  Mirror,  in  which, 
when  black  with  tempests,  Fancy  might 
conceive  Omnipotence  imaged  in  vi- 
sible reflection !— Thou  Sea,  that  in  all 
thy  seasons,  whether  smooth  or  a^- 
tated,  whether  soft  or  wild  wind 
blow,  in  all  thy  regions,  icy  at  the 
Pole,  dark-heaving  at  the  Equator, 
ever  and  every  where  caUest  forth  our 
acknowledgment  that  Thou  art  illi- 
mitable, interminable,  sublime;  tiiat 
Thou  art  the  symbol  of  Eternity — 
(like  a  circle  by  returning  into  itaelf ;) 
that  Thou  art  the  visible  Throne  of 
the  Invisible  Deity — Thou  whose  very 
dregs  turn  into  enormous  life — Thou 
who,  possessing  the  larger  part  of  every 
zone,  art  thus  a  King  in  every  zone  ; 
Thou  takest  thy  course  around  the 
Earth, — great  by  thine  awfulness,  by 
thine  undiscoverable  depth,  by  thy  so- 
litude ! 

"  And  I,  thy  Poet,  was  of  old  thy 
Lover  1  In  young  years  my  favourite 
disport  was  to  lie  afloat  on  thy  bosom, 
carried  along  by  Thee,  passive,  re- 
signed to  Thy  power,  one  of  Thy 
bubbles.  A  boy.  Thy  waves  were  my 
playmates,  or  my  playthings.  If,  as 
the  wind  freshened,  and  they  swelled, 
I  grew  afraid,  there  was  a  pleasure 
even  in  the  palpitation  of  the  fears, 
for  I  lived  with  Thee  and  loved  Tliee, 
even  like  a  child  of  Thine,  and  be- 
lieved that  Thy  billows  wonld  not 
hurt  me,  and  laid  my  hand  boldly  and 
wantonly  on  their  crests—as  at  this 
instant  I  do,  hero  sitting  upon  the 
Alban  Mount  —  and  making  \as  they 
say)  a  long  arm" 

llA !  The  Dinner-Gong  I 
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A  GLIMPSE  AT  GERMANY  AXD  ITS  PARLIAMENT. 


We  are  not  old  enough  to  have  been 
politically  detained  at  Verdun.  Our 
impressions  of  Napoleon  are  soured  by 
no  recollections  of  personal  tjTanny ; 
and  though  a  near  relative  wasted  the 
better  portion  of  his  life  in  the  dreary 
enjoyments  of  that  conventional  for- 
tress, we  do  not  carry  the  spirit  of 
clanship  so  far  as  to  entertain  on  that 
account  a  revengeful  hatred  towards 
the  memory  of  the  Corsican.  At 
the  same  time,  it  must  be  confessed 
that,  towards  the  latter  part  of  this 
past  August,  the  idea  of  Verdun  more 
than  once  recurred  unpleasantly  to 
our  mind.  It  became  clear  to  us  that, 
for  this  year  at  least,  there  was  little 
probability  of  our  realising  certain 
visions  of  Highland  sport  which  had 
been  called  up  by  a  perusal  of  the 
exciting  work  of  the  Stuarts.  Her 
!Majesty  was  coming  dowB  to  Bal- 
moral, and,  in  consequence,  thoreddeer 
of  Aberdeenshire  were  safe,  at  least 
from  a  private  rifle.  The  grouse,  with 
a  degree  of  obstinacy  truly  irritating, 
had  again  failed,  and  we  were  little  dis- 
posed to  levy  war  against  the  few  and 
feeble  remaining  broods  of  the  cheepers. 
The  Duke  of  Sutherland,  with  a  just 
economy,  had  shut  up  his  rivers,  and 
given  the  salmon  a  jubilee;  so  that 
there  was  no  hope  of  throwing  a  fly 
on  the  surface  of  the  Shin  or  the  Lax- 
ford.  On  the  other  hand,  there  seemed 
to  be  plenty  of  sport,  and  no  want  of 
shooting  on  the  Continent.  Licences 
were  not  required,  and  restrictive  sea- 
sons unknown.  The  odour  of  gun- 
powder was  distinct  in  Paiis  as  early 
as  the  month  of  February ;  and  ever 
since  then  there  had  been  occasional 
explosions  and  discharges  all  over  the 
face  of  Europe.  TYue,  2k  garde  mohiUy 
or  a  gentleman  in  a  blouse,  especially 
wlien  provided  with  a  rusty  detonator 
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and  bayonet,  is  an  awkward  kind  of 
spoilsman  to  encounter.  Ban*icades 
may  be  curious  structures  to  inspect ; 
but  it  is  not  pleasant  to  be  on  either 
side  of  them  when  the  Red  Republic 
is  in  question ;  and  still  moi:e  ungenial 
to  be  placed  exactly  in  the  centre,  as 
once  occurred  to  a  worthy  bailie  of  our 
acquaintance,  who,  having  been  sent 
#  to  Paris  in  1830,  on  a  special  mission 
to  fetch  home  some  stray  voters  for  an 
impending  election  in  the  west,  found, 
to  his  intense  horror,  that  the  diligence 
in  which  he  was  located  was  built  up 
as  a  popular  defence  ;  that  the  bullets 
were  whistling  through  the  windows  ; 
and  that  even  his  patron,  St  Rollox, 
seemed  deaf  to  his  intercessions  for 
rescue. 

But  as  we  do  not  happen  to  hold  stock 
in  the  French  lines,  and  therefore  have 
not  thought  it  necessary,  as  yet,  to 
identify  ourselves  with  any  of  the  par- 
ties who  are  presently  contending  for 
the  palm  of  mastery  in  France ;  as  the 
crusade  under  the  white  flag  or  the 
oriflamme  in  favour  of  the  descendant 
of  Saint  Louis  has  not  yet  been  openly 
proclaimed  or  enthusiastically  preach- 
ed by  any  bearded  representative  of 
Peter,  the  Mhraculous  Hermit ;  and  as, 
moreover,  we  had  seen  quite  enough 
of  France  in  her  earliest  stages  of  pa- 
roxysm, and  had  no  wish  to  behold 
the  professors  of  the  vaudeville  and 
palette  engaged,  in  the  present  dearth 
of  money,  at  the  novel  occupation  of 
cobbluig  shoes  for  the  Sardinian  sol- 
diery in  the  ateliers  nationaux — we 
resolved  to  abstain  from  Paris  in  the 
meantime,  and  rather  to  bend  our 
steps  towards  Germany,  then  in  the 
ftall  ferment  of  the  Schleswig  Holstein 
aifair.  Germany  has  been  an  old 
haunt  of  ours  from  our  boyhood. 
So  far  back  as  1833,  we  had  the  plea- 
2l 
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£tirc  of  witueasing  a  tight  little  skrim- 
muge  l)«twecn  the  Heidelberg  attidents 
and  the  soldiery  ia  the  s^iuare  of 
Fraiikrort;  aud  since  that  time  we  have 
watched  with  great  interest  tbe  pro- 
gress of  th«  arts,  literature*  and 
sciences,  and  tlie  development  of  the 
interior  resources  of  the  eoujitry  *  Right 
sorry  were  we,  though  not  altogether 
stirprised,  to  leiim  that  quiet  Gi^rraany 
had  lighted  her  revolutionary  pipe  from 
the  French  iusan-ectiouar)'  fires  ;  that 
Manntielm,  HeideU>erg,  and  Flanan, 
thoeo  notorioas  nests  of  democracy, 
had  isttcceede+i  in  pervertlnp  the  mintU 
of  many  throughout  the  circle  of  the 
lUirv    '  luces ;  and  thai  student- 

ism  [  paralt^eij  ksmlesB^  had 

b6i.4>u.  J  ULM..  u  rampant  throaghont  tbe 
land.  For  althoogli  we  aev«r  couki, 
erea  in  ^""  '^^^^v^^r  years,  tako  any 
dsepplei'  Tivating  the  society 

of   the 


for  breeding  up  human  beings  expp 


«on  of  cjvllco. 

lut,  woidd  we  will-  1 

1 1. IV SI  of  the  foraya 

!  t  want  to  !^e  ^ 

i    !,  the   philabe^  j 

and  the  hills  covtjreaJ 

aT    liti  1 


for  Hie 

not,  on  i 

Ingly  n-i 

and  the  : 

the  clau- 

on  every  hip, 

with  caterans,    each    ettlin^! 

skian-dhu.      We  havo  no 

cross  the  Border  of  a  moonii- 

at  the  head  of  a  score  of  jackuicu, 

and,  more  majontniy  regale  our  ears 

with  the  lowing  of  the  Korthumbriau 

kine.     We   do  not    cout^ider   6udi   a 

feat    neceisary,    airoply  tMcaaae    i 

r^note  ancestor  waa  alBiislad  inl^  Ho 

earnest  a  desiie  te  tlia  vaiptmmmtk  \ 

of  his  patriiaoaiiil  kraad  of  oattia«  aod^  \ 

havhag  been  imhickily  fonnH  ^"  •»'- 

wrong  side  of  the  Tweed, 

a  poet  as  he  wa&,  viHi   ^ri 

verses  in  his  movtii^  at      i  h       i  u  - 

minated  Uairlbee.    Bui      i   t     ri.  ,t 


1  :      ibittt,  but,  on   the 

contrary,  rather  reganled  them  aa  a  •  friends — more  e8peciall> 
race  to  be  eschewed  by  all  who  had  a  — have  long  been  haunter*  i  ^ 
wholesome  revorenoe  for  Hoap  and  a 
horror  for  the  Kanteaa  philosophy,  we 
were  not  nupleased  at  the  national 
spirit  which  they  exhibited  long  ago ; 
and  more  than  once,  in  the  vaults  of 
the  Himmsii'4t^  and  Jammerthal^  at 
Nuremberg,  we  havo  joined  cordially 
lu  the  choms  of  defiance  to  French 
aggreaaiaEiT— 


*  Sie  N>I1«ii  ihm  nlcht  b&ben 

Dcu  Dcut^tbeo  frcicn  Rhein  !  ^ 

Tliat  Germany,  under  her  peculiar 
constitution,  i^hould  retain  her  own, 
and  tlmt  the  boundaries  should  be 
strictly  preserved,  seemed  to  ns  a 
highly  proper,  laudable,  and  patriotic 
sentiment;  but,  when  the  Teutonic 
fouUi  went  further,  and  demanded  an 
return  to  the  mediseval 
I  and  the  glorious  times  of  the 
«;nipire,  Bi^lttii  confess  that  their 
aspiratiofli  4ililMd  to  ns  to  savour 
slightly  of  Issaniiy.  We  arr,  c«nsti- 
tntionalh ,  au  admirer  oi  the  ancient 
times.  We  do  not  think  llmt  people 
are  happier,  or  wiMcr,  or  IxHter,  or 
that  they  fulfil  one  whit  more  consci- 
♦-ntiously  their  duties  to  tiod  and 
man,  when  cooped  up  and  ct*Ilected 
within  the  dingy  alleys  of  a  commer- 
'\'X  the  free 
rs  birth* 
d  to  the 
neither 
.i'janyono 


cial  town,  infii4*ai! 
e^oil  which  gave  t 
We  are  not  espe*  i 
over-iiJcread«s   of 
would  we  award  au  .  . 


Ill-   -lliTl 

ideas^  The  Robben  of  Si'hiii(>j,  antl 
the  Goetx  van  BerUMnfitn  itf  (loi'this^ 
have  hod  a  poifionons  efiVct  upon  the  i 
fimcy  or  fantasy  of  thft  young.  They ' 
have  long  been  dreamtog  of  doitbletov 
boots,  and  ^purs,  and  it  needed  but  a 
little  thing  to  act  them  utterly  cnuy* 
Their  modem  school  of  painting  haji 
for  years  been  even  i»  i  i  val 

than  their  Uterature;  th« 

poets    bejllti,  Schn    -  '■ 

have  been  rapidly 
No  one  who  i^  lutituai' 
man  character,  will  Wgh 
the  effect  of  such  a  popi 
when  an  uctnal  oppoi  ( 
break  is  aflbrdediar evol  i: 

This 
hoen  greatly  \ 
the  infinitesimal  division  of 
at  the  Treaty  of  Vienna, 
maintenance  as  sovert^iguti^H  oi  mui^^ 
stales,  which  nn^ht  !<»nj*  ftj^>  to  hava  ' 
been    rr  '  ihJ,       By 

that  sett  1  (liulArrtl 

to  consist  ul  au  k^-.A  than  llii. 
separate  and  indei>endent  &ii 
no  other  tie  of  uuioM  than  :n\  ;itjnu.u 
diet  at  Frankfort.  Pri'viuns  to  ihr  H»>  j 
volutionary  warss  then' 
about  three  hundred  f" 
in   *    ' — "•     each   of 
hav  Town,  if  he  coiikl  onl/  I 

havr  .: uoney  enough  to  buyouoibj 

This  was  a  mi /em  hie   farce  and 
caricature,  and  it  could  not  i^o.hsiIjI  v  ^ 


fiMsMU  abiml  as 
eatlT  nmorei  and  f< 
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last.  The  King  of  Man  was  a  power- 
fdl  potentate  in  comparison  wim  some 
of  these  antocrats ;  and  if  thero  had 
been  a  royal  hoase  of  Benbecnla,  the 
crown-prince  of  that  insnlar  Eden 
wonld  have  been  a  proper  match  fyr 
the  daughter  of  their  sublime  High- 
nesses of  Fugger-Kirchberg-Weisen- 
bom,  or  Sahn-Reifferscheid-Kran* 
theim.  The  French  inrasion  blew 
away  a  crowd  of  these  little  sovereigns, 
like  mites  from  the  surface  of  a  cheese ; 
but,  very  unfortunately,  a  tithe  of 
them  were  permitted  to  clamber  back. 
Some  of  the  larger  German  states 
thought  to  fortify  their  position,  and 
to  obtain  an  ascendency  in  the  Diet, 
by  maintahung  seyeral  of  the  minor 
principalities  intact,  and,  hi  return, 
commanding  their  votes.  Hence  the 
retention  as  sovereign  princedoms  of 
the  three  Anhalts,  the  two  Schwartz- 
bergs,  the  two  Hohenzollems,  the  two 
houses  of  Renss,  the  two  Uppes, 
Waldeck,  Lichtenstein,  and  Horn* 
burg  —  territories,  the  outlines  of 
which  you  can  hardly  discover  on  an 
ordinary  map  of  Europe,  or  even  on 
one  of  Grermany.  These  are  the  in- 
stances which  we  think  the  most 
objectionable  and  absurd,  but  the 
case  of  several  others  is  not  much 
better.  For  example,  there  are  fbur 
sovereign  Saxe  Duchies,  besides  the 
kingdom  of  Saxony  proper. 

Thirty-eight,  then,  were  preserved 
by  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  whereas, 
for  the  sake  of  stability,  there  should 
not  have  been  more  than  five.  The 
remaining  Grerman  states  might  have 
been  absorbed,  as  were  many  more, 
into  Austria,  Prussia,  Saxony,  Ba- 
varia, and  Hanover;  and,  in  this  way, 
power  wonld  have  been  consolidated, 
a  balance  preserved,  and  entire  cen- 
tralisation avoided.  Instead  of  which, 
for  more  than  thirty  years  there  has 
been  a  constellation  of  princes  and  of 
petty  courts  throughout  Grermany,  to 
its  infinite  detriment  and  discredit. 
Magnificent  Lichtenstein,  with  a  ter- 
ritory of  two  square  miles,  and  about 
Hyq  thousand  subjects,  takes  rank 
with  imperial  Austria;  and  Henry, 
styling  himself  the  twenty-second  of 
Eeuss-Lobenstein  and  Ebersdorf, 
has  as  good  a  patrimonial  sceptre  as 
Frederick- William  of  Prussia.  Out 
of  all  this,  what  could  arise  save  end- 
less wrangling  and  confhsion? 

The  smaller  states,  especially  those 


which  border  on  the  Rhine,  gradually 
became  the  acknowledged  hotbeds  of 
sedition.  It  was  there  that  the  ex- 
patriated journalists  and  crack- 
brained  pabiotic  poets  sought  refuge, 
when  their  articles,  pamphlets,  and 
ditties,  became  too  strong  for  the 
stomach  of  the  legitimate  censor ;  and 
there  they  have  l^n  for  years  hatch- 
ing treason  upon  unaddled  eggs.  The 
old  influence  exercised  by  France  over 
the  Rhenish  Confederation  has  never 
utterly  decayed.  Each  fresh  insur- 
rectionary leap  in  Paris  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  a  convulsive  movement  in 
the  western  Grermanic  princedoms; 
and  no  pains  have  been  spared  for 
the  dissemination  of  the  republican 
propaganda.  Even  this  evil  might 
have  been  checked,  had  Austria  and 
Prussia  acted  in  nnison  and  good 
foith  towards  each  other ;  but,  unfor- 
tunately for  Europe,  the  policy  of  the 
latter  power  has  always  been  of  the 
most  tortuous  and  deceptive  kind. 
Prussia,  raised  to  and  maintained  in 
the  first  class  of  European  states, 
solely  on  the  strength  of  her  military 
armament,  and  jealous  of  the  superior 
strength  of  her  southern  rival,  has 
for  many  years  been  engaged  in  in- 
trigues with  the  minor  states,  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  to  herself  an  inde- 
pendent position,  in  the  event  of  the 
dissolution  of  the  great  Grerman  con* 
foderation.  Unable  to  obtain  her 
object  through  a  legitimate  supremacy 
in  the  Diet,  Prussia  has  ^^ually 
withdrawn  from  the  proceedings  of 
the  Federal  Congress,  and  apparently 
surrendered  to  Austria  the  command 
ofthat  feeble  body.  But  by  means  of  the 
ZoUverein,  or  Commercial  League  — 
a  scheme  which  she  maturely  prepared 
and  perseveringly  pursued — Prussia 
had  contrived  to  secure  the  adhesion 
of  folly  three-fourths  of  the  Grermanic 
states — thus  expecting  to  constitute 
herself  a  protectorate  in  reality,  if 
not  in  name,  and  to  set  the  authority 
.of  the  Diet  at  absolute  defiance. 

In  England,  where  very  little  is 
known  of  the  secret  sprinss  of  con- 
tinental diplomacy,  the  Zollverein 
was  regarded  as  a  mere  commercial 
measure.  It  was,  in  reality,  nothing 
more  than  a  preparation  for  the  com- 
ing crisis,  in  the  course  of  which,  as 
Prussia  fondhr  hoped,  Germany  miriit 
be  rent  asunder,  andtelaroer  no 
of  the  spdl  aocnie'illnranj 
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l)Ctwecn  herself  and  Austria  more 
uppareut,  Prussia  be;?aii  to  affect 
Ubcralism  in  a  remarkable  degree. 
Her  talk  was  of  const itutioos  ou  the 
bit)ndosit  basis  ;  and  her  king  was*  in 
words  at  least,  a  Quixote  in  the  cause 
of  freedom.  Bat  words,  however 
skilfully  littered,  cannot^  in  the  total 
sbacuce  of  action,  deceive  a  ])eoplo 
long.  The  king  of  Prussia's  proiiibes 
were  not  a  whit  more  fruitful  than  the 
prophecies  of  the  free-traders,  who 
told  us  of  an  immediate  millennium. 
.The  censorship  of  the  press  was  maiu- 
^  tallied  a?  strhigently  as  cver^  and  nu 
concession  was  made  to  the  popular 
demands,  naturallj  stimulated  to  ex- 
0658  by  this  show  of  liberality  on  the 
fiart  of  the  sovereign. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  present 
fycar,   the  affairs  of   Germany  wt^^re 
\  singularly  complicated,    Austiua 
alone  on  the  basis  of  her  old 
fitlon,  as  an  absolute  and  paternal 
inonaichy,    refusing   all    innovation, 
Pmssia  appeared    to   favour  liberal 
institutions,    but    delayed    to    grant 
them  —  professed  her  willingness  to 
r  take  the  lead  in  a  new  era  of  Germnuy, 
I  bat  gave  no  guarantee  for  her  faith. 
I  In  consequence,  &he  wiis  not  trusted 
I  by  the  revolutiuniet  party  in  the  south 
[  and  west,  who,  having  altogether  got 
I  the  better  of  their  princes,  were  de- 
termined,  on   the    very  first   oppor- 
tunity, to  tr}'  their  hands  at  the  task 
<>f  regenerating  the  whole  of  Germauy. 
f  Central  authority  there  was  none,  for 
[the  Diet,  deserted    and  disregarded 
I  by  Prussia,  had  sunk  into  utter  in.^ig- 
I  jiiticance,  and  hardly  knew  what  func- 
^tion  it  was  still  entitled  to  perfunn. 

At  the  tocsin  of  the  Frtjueh  revolu- 
j  tiou.  the  south-west  of  Germany  arose. 
JThe  princes  Ixvrdering  on  the  Khine 
Iliad  long  been  aware  that  they  were 
liiuitc  jMiwerless  in  the  event  of  any 
I  general    iuaarrectionary    movement, 
Dud,  accordingl3%  they  were  prepared, 
iii'ithout  any  hesitation,  to  gi'ant  con* 
tetitutions  by  the  score,  whenever  their 
I  beai'ded  subjects  thought tU,  iu  earnest, 
|lo  demand  them.     A  constitution  U 
a  cheap  thing,  and,  to  a  princely  pro- 
prietor of  linjited  means,  who  needed 
no  seven-league  boots  to  traverse  the 
I  circle  of  hi:^  dominions,  must  be  infi- 
Itiitoly  better  than  forfeiture*     Baden 
ll»e;:;m  the  dance-     The  (irand-duke 
aaile  no  didknltv  in  errant! n^'  to  hi^ 
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loving  liegemen  whatever  they  wrro 
pleased  to  refpiire.  The  last  of  tbo 
Electors — ^he  of  llesse-Cassel — was 
equally  accommodating ;  and,  iji  suck 
circumstance!*,  it  woiild  have  been 
madness  for  the  King  of  Wurtcmberg 
to  refuse.  In  Bavaria,  the  govern- 
ment attempted  to  make  a  stand ;  but 
it  was  of  no  use.  The  late  king,  one 
of  the  most  accomplished  of  dilettantes, 
worst  of  poets,  and  aillieat  of  created 
men,  had  latterly  put  the  copiii^'-^ione 
to  a  1  ifo  of  folly,  by  en ga  -ha 

prospective  saint  of  t  he  i  i  [ en* 

dar,  in  a  most  barefaced  mhiguc  with 
the  notorious  Lola  Monies.  The  in- 
decency and  infatuation  of  this  last 
liaison  J^r  more  openly  conducted  than 
any  of  his  former  numerous  amoorsi 
had  given  intense  umbrage,  not  only 
to  the  people,  but  to  the  nobility^ 
whom  he  had  insulted  by  clevntiug  tlie 
ci'tleiant  opera- dancer  to  their  niubs. 
Other  causes  of  offence  were  not  want- 
ing; so  that  poor  Ludwig,  though  the 
best  judge  of  pictures  in  Europe,  was 
forced  to  give  in,  and  surrender  his 
dignity  to  his  son.  Then  rose  Nassau 
and  Frankfort,  Saxony  and  Saxe 
Weimar,  and  what  other  email  stateis 
we  wot  not. 

Constitutions  became  as  plenty  in 
the  market  us  biackben-ies ;  indeed, 
rather  too  much  so*  for  at  last  there 
was  a  sort  of  glut*  If  the  lienuans 
had  merely  desired  freedom  of  the 
pres;?,  trial  by  jury,  burglter-guards, 
and  tlie  repeal  of  exceptional  laws, 
the  gift  wa.H  ready  for  them;  but  they 
wanted  something  more,  which  the 
sepai'ate  suvereigns  could  not  give. 
In  the  midst  of  the  haze  of  revolution, 
the  popular  eye  wha  fixed  upon  a  dim 
phantom  of  German  unity— upon  the 
eidolon  of  old  German! a,  once  more 
compact  sind  reunited*  True,  the  old 
lady  had  been  laid  in  her  grave  long 
l>efore  any  of  the  present  generation 
were  bom,  not  in  the  fulness  of  her 
strength,  but  after  a  gradual  decay  of 
ati*ophy.  This,  however,  wj\s  a  sort 
of  political  resurrection ;  fur  there  ahe, 
or  her  image,  stood,  comely  a«  in  her 
befit  days,  and  clothed  in  raedin'val 
attu'c.  The  dreams  of  the  students 
seemed  lo  be  in  the  fair  way  of  accom- 
plishment, and  a  loud  shout  of  '*  Gcr- 
mania  *oll  kht*n  T*  aro«e  from  llie 
bank*  r>f  flu^  Uhine. 

A  rg,  on  the  6th  of  March » 

an  :  ilir  r;rrmaii  notables 
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was  held.  This  was  a  self-constitnted 
congress  of  fifty-one  persons,  and  re- 
presented eight  states,  in  rather  singu- 
lar proportions ;  for  while  the  dachy 
of  Baden  contributed  no  less  than 
twenty-one  members,  Wurtemberg 
nine,  and  Hesse-Cassel  six,  Austria 
was  represented  by  one  individual, 
and  Rhenish  Prussia  by  four.  These 
gentlemen  passed  resolutions  to'  the 
effect  that  Germany  should  become 
one  and  united ;  that  her  safety  lay 
in  herself,  and  not  in  alliance  with 
Russia;  and  that  the  time  had  arrived 
for  the  assemblage  of  a  body  of  na- 
tional representatives.  In  the  list  of 
the  parties  so  gathered  together,  we 
find  the  honoured  names  of  Hecker 
and  of  Struve :  the  star  of  Yon  Gagem 
of  Darmstadt  was  not  yet  in  the 
ascendant.  After  having  delegated 
to  a  committee  of  seven  the  task  of 
preparing  the  basis  of  a  G^erman  par- 
liament, this  meeting  separated,  to 
assemble  again  with  others  on  tho 
30th  of  March  at  Frankfort,  in  the 
character  of  a  legislative  body. 

Although  insurrectionary  symptoms 
had  been  shown  at  Cologne  and  Dns- 
seldorf—both  of  the  mespecially  black- 
guard places — Prussia  remained  toler- 
ably quiet  for  a  week  after  constitu- 
tions were  circulating  like  currency  on 
the  Rhine.  But  on  the  ISth  the  storm 
burst  both  at  Berlin  and  Vienna. 
Austria  did  little  more  than  shrug 
her  shoulders  and  submit.  Prince 
Mettemich,  the  oldest  statesman  of 
Europe,  and  the  man  most  person- 
ally identified  with  the  ancient  sys- 
tem, was  the  main  object  of  popular 
obloquy ;  and  the  master  whom  he  had 
served  so  long  and  so  well  was  physi- 
cally incapable  of  defending  him.  Hie 
Ardidnke  John  espoused  the  popular 
side,  and  the  result  was  the  self-exile 
of  the  Prince.  The  King  of  Prussia 
remained  true  to  his  original  character 
of  charlatan.  Firstof  all,  his  troops  fired 
upon  the  mob ;  then  came  a  temporising 
period  and  a  public  funeral,  spinning 
out  time,  until  the  result  of  tho  Vienna 
insurrection  was  known ;  and  at  last 
Frederick- William  appeared  to  as- 
tonished Europe  in  the  character  of 
the  great  regenerator  of  Germany,  and 
as  candidate  for  the  throne  of  the 
Empire.  The  impudence  of  the  ad- 
dress which  he  issued  upon  the  me- 
morable 18th  of  Mareb,  absolute)^ 
transcends  belief;  and  that  docament^ 


doubtless,  will  remain  to  posterity,  to 
be  marked  as  one  of  the  most  singular 
instances  on  record  of  royal  confi- 
dence in  public  sottishness  and  cre- 
dulity. Here  is  a  short  bit  of  it ; 
and  we  are  sure  the  reader  will  agree 
with  us  in  our  estimate  of  the  cha- 
racter and  sincerity  of  the  august 
author : — 

"  We  believe  it  right  to  declare  before 
all— not  only  before  Prussia,  but  before 
Germany,  if  such  be  the  will  of  God, 
and  before  the  whole  united  nation,  what 
are  the  propositions  which  we  haye  re- 
solved to    make    to    our  German  con- 
federates.    Above  all,  we  demand  that 
Germany  be   transformed  from  a    con- 
federation of  states  into  a  federal  state. 
We  admit  that  this  implies  a  recognisa- 
tion  of  the  federal  constitution,  which 
cannot  be  carried  into  effect  save  by  the 
union  of  the  princes  with  the  people.    In 
consequence,  a  temporary  federal  represen- 
tation from  all  the  states  of  Germany  must 
be  formed,  and   immediately  convoked. 
We  admit  that  such  a  federal  representa- 
tion renders  constitutional  institutions  ne- 
cessary in  the  German  States,  in  order 
that  the  members  of  that  representation 
may  sit  side  by  side,  vrith  equal  rights. 
We  demand  a  general  military  system  of 
defence  for  Germany,  copied,  in  its  essen- 
tial parts,  flrom  that  under  which  our  Pnu- 
sian  armies  have  won  onMing  laurels,  in 
the  war  of  liberation.  We  demand  that  the 
German  army  shall  be  united  under  one 
single  federal  banner,  and  we  hope  to  see 
a  federal  general-in-chief  at  its  head.  We. 
demand  a  German  federal  flag,  i&nd  we  hope 
that,  in  a  short  time,  a  German  fleet  will 
cause  the  German  name  to  be  respected  on 
neighbouring  and  on  distant  seas.    We 
demand  a  German  federal  tribunal,  to 
settle  all  political  differences  between  th» 
princes  and  their  estates,  as  also  between 
the  different  German  governments.    We 
demand  a  common  law  of  settlement  for 
all   natives   of   Germany,   and   perfect 
liberty  for  them  to  settle  in  any  German 
country.    We  demand  that,  i^  the  fti- 
ture,  there  shall  be  no  barriers  raised 
against  commerce  and  industry  in  Ger- 
many. We  demand  a  general  2k>llverein» 
in  which  the  same  measures  and  weightSL 
the  same  coinage,  the  same  commercial 
rights,  shall  cement  still  more  eloeely  the 
material  union  of  the  country.    We  pro- 
pose the  liberty  of  the  press, with  theiame 
guarantees  against  abnaes  for  every  pari 
of  Germany.    Snch  are  onr  propoaitiona 
and  withes,  the  realisaiioa  of  which  we 
shall  nse  onr  atmott  ^Ibrte  to  obtain." 

It  certainly  is  to  be  i 
bia  own  sake,  that  the  I  k 

sla,  if  he  reaUy  had  thb  a    ^t 
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jects  thoroughly  at  heart,  did  not  an- 
nounce them  a  little  sooner.    Had  he 
done  so,  there  could  have  been  no 
mistake  about  the  matter ;  and  be 
can  hardly  plead  want  of  opportunity. 
But  to  delay  the  annunciation  of  the 
above    sweeping    scheme    until    the 
French  revolution  had  given  an  im- 
pulse to  the  turbulent  population  of 
the  Khenish  states — until  constitutions 
had  been  every  where  granted— until 
the  foundations  of  a  German  National 
Assembly  had  been  laid — until  Aus- 
tvia  was  paralysed  by  domestic  insur- 
rection— and  finally,  until  Berlin  itself 
had  been  in  temporary  possession  of 
the  mob— does  most  certainly  expose 
his  Majesty  of  Prussia  to  divers  grave 
insinuations  alfecting  liis  probity  and 
Ids  honour.    Sir  Kobert  Peel,  in  like 
manner,  told  us  that,  for  several  years, 
he  had  been  secretly  preparing  mat- 
ters for  the  repeal  of  the  com- laws. 
We  believe  in  the  admitted  treacheiy; 
but  what  shall  we  say  to  the  occasion 
which  caused  it  to   be  developed? 
Simply  this,  that  in  both  cases  there 
was  an  utter  want  of  principle.     The 
King  of  Prussia,  like  Peel,  thought 
that  he  perceived  an  admirable  op- 
portunity of  obtaining  power  and  po- 
pularity, by  not  only  yielding  to,  but 
anticipating,  the  democratic  roar;  and, 
in  consequence,   he  has  shared  the 
fate  which,   even  on  this  eaith,   is 
awarded  to  detected  hypocrites.    The 
south-west  of  Germany  looked  coldly 
on  this  new  ally.     The  democratic 
leaders,  however  wild  in  their  prin- 
ciples, were,  after  their  own  fashion, 
smcerc  ;  and  they  had  no  idea  of  in- 
trusting the  modelmeut  of  their  new 
government  to  such  exceeding  slippery 
hands.     Accordingly,   the  Frankfort 
Assembly  met,  discussed,  and  quar- 
relled, fixed  upon  a  basis  of  universal 
suffrage,  and  summoned  together,  of 
their  own  authority,  though  not  with- 
out recognition  of  the  princes,   the 
first  German  Pai'liament,   of  which 
more  anon.    In  the  mean  time,  valor- 
ous Ilecker  and  sturdy  Struvc,  choice 
republicans  both,  had  hoisted  the  red 
banner  in  Baden,  but  were  somewhat 
ignominiously  routed.     The  Pai'lia- 
ment   finally   met,    annihilated    the 
Diet,   and  resolved  that  the  provi- 
sional   central    power   of    Germany 
should  be  vested  in  a  Reichsverweser, 
or  Administrator  of  the  Empire,  irre- 
sponsible himself,  but  with  a  respon- 
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sible  ministry ;  and — no  doubt  to  the 
infinite  disgust  of  Frederick- William, 
of  Prussia,  who  was  not  even  named 
as  a  candidate — the  choice  of  the  As- 
sembly fell  upon  Archduke  John  of 
Austria,  who,  as  we  have  idready 
seen,  had  embraced  the  popular  side, 
and  forced  on,  at  Vienna,  the  de- 
position of  the  venerable  Metter- 
nicli. 

The  B.eichsverweser  was  not  snm- 
moned  to  occupy  a  bed   of  roses. 
Nominally,  he  was   constituted  the 
most  powerful  man  in  the  whole  Ger- 
man confederation,  the  sovereign  of 
an  emperor,   and  the  controller    of 
divers  kings,    princes,  grand-dukes, 
electors,  and  landgraves.     In  reality 
he  was  nobody.     Universal  snflrage 
and  empire  are   things   which   can 
hardly  exist  together;   and  it  very 
soon  appeared  that  the  motive  power, 
whatever  that  might  be,  was  exda- 
sively  in  the  hands  of  the  six  hundred 
and  eighty-four  individuals  who  ooca- 
pied  the  church  of  Saint  Paul.    To 
chronicle  their  doings  is  not  the  object 
of  the  present  paper.    It  may  be  suf- 
ficient to  remark  that  the  first  stnm- 
blingblock  in  the  way  of    German 
nnity  was  to  discover  the  limits  of 
what  proi)erly  might  be  denominated 
Germany.    On  this  point  there  were 
many  strange  and  conflicting  opinions. 
Some  were  for  incorporating   every 
possession  which  had  fallen  under  the 
rule  of  any  German  house, — in  which 
case,  Hungary,  Lombardy,  and  part 
of  Poland,  would  have  fallen  under 
the  protection  of  Frankfort.    Some, 
with  more  classical  tastes,  were  desi- 
rous of  extending  their  claim  to  every 
country  which  at  any  time  had  bera 
under  Teutonic  rule, — in  which  case, 
Palestine  and  Sicily,    if  not   Itdy, 
would  fall  to  be  annexed,  and  the 
shadow  of  the  Empb-e  be  thrown  as 
far  as  the  Euxino,  on  the  strength  of 
the  ancient  tradition  that  Ovid,  in  his 
exile  at  Pontus,  had  studied  the  Ger- 
man language  and  composed  German 
poetry.    The  map  of  Europe  afforded 
no  solution  of  the  difiiculty.    There 
had  been  cessions,  and  clippings,  and 
parings  innumerable  during  the  last 
century  and  a  half.     Limburg  had 
been  annexed  to  Holland,  and  Schles* 
wig  was  clearly  under  the  dominion  of 
Denmark.    In  this  position  the  Ger- 
mans committed  the  enormons  folly 
of  adopting  the  cause  of  the  Schletwig 
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malcontCDts,  and  of  plunging,  before 
their  own  house  was  set  in  order,  into 
the  dangers  of  a  European  war. 

IIa\ing  proecedcd  thus  far  in  the 
exposition  of  German  affairs,  we  now 
<*cde  the  narrative  to  our  excellent 
friend  Dnnshunner,  who,  with  charac- 
teristic kindness,  accompanied  us  in 
this  expedition.  Notwithstanding 
some  few  omissions,  such  as  that  of 
entirely  forgetting  to  muniment  him- 
self with  letters  of  credit,  we  found 
him  a  very  agreeable  companion.  He 
was  perfectly  acquainted  with  Frank- 
fort and  elsewhere,  and,  we  suspect, 
better  known  than  trusted  throughout 
the  valley  of  the  Rhine.  On  looking 
over  his  notes,  we  observe  that,  with 
his  usual  devotedness,  he  has  en- 
tirely dispensed  with  any  notice  of 
our  existence — a  circumstance  which 
we  are  the  more  ready  to  pardon,  as 
it  relieves  us  from  the  necessity  of 
pledging  ourselves  to  the  minute  accu- 
racy of  his  statements.  But  whatever 
ingredient  of  fiction  there  may  be  in 
his  dialogue,  this  at  least  is  certain, 
that  as  a  general  picture  it  is  true. 

No  man — says  Dunshunner — who 
has  this  year  visited  Germany,  could 
believe  that  it  is  the  same  country 
which  he  knew  in  the  days  of  its 
tranquillity.  In  former  times,  the 
tourist,  if  his  opinions  happened  to  be 
extra  liberal,  or  slightly  savouring  of 
republicanism,  would  have  done  well 
to  abstain  from  proclaiming  them 
over  loudly  in  the  streets.  I  have  my- 
self seen  a  dirty  Frenchman,  of  the 
propaganda  school,  ceremoniously 
conducted  fh>m  the  hotel  to  the  guard- 
house of  Mayence,  by  a  couple  of 
armed  police,  in  consequence  of  a 
tirade  against  royalty;  and  I  recol- 
lect that,  for  some  time  afterwards, 
there  was  considerable  speculation  as 
to  the  place  of  his  ultimate  destina- 
tion. Now,  the  danger  lies  the  other 
way.  The  more  radicalism  yon  can 
muster  up,  the  better  yon  will  be  ap- 
preciated in  such  cities  as  Cologne 
and  Frankfort, — the  former  of  which 
places,  if  I  had  my  will,  should  be  de- 
liberately devoted  without  mercy  to 
the  infernal  gods.  Always  a  nest  of 
rascality  and  filth,  Cologne  now  pre- 
sents an  appearance  which  is  abso- 
lutely revolting.  Its  streets  are 
swarming  with  scores  of  miscreants 
in  blouses,  belching  out  their  unholy 
bymns  of  revolution  in  your  face,  and 


execrating  aristocracy  with  a  gusto 
that  would  be  refreshing  to  the  soul 
of  C uffey.  The  manners  of  the  people 
even  in  the  hotels,  which  I  was  glad 
to  find  nearly  deserted,  are  rude  and 
ruffianly  in  the  extreme.  The  very 
waiters  seem  impressed  with  the  idea 
that  civility  is  a  failing  utterly  incon- 
sistent with  the  dignity  of  regenerated 
patriots ;  and  they  take  such  pains  to 
show  it  that  I  coild  well  nnderstand 
the  apprehensions  of  a  timorous  coun- 
tryman, who  confessed  to  me  in  the 
steam-boat  that  he  had  been  so 
alarmed  at  the  threatening  aspect  of  a 
democratic  kelfner  as  to  take  the  pre- 
caution of  locking  himself  up  in  his 
bed-room,  lest  haply,  in  the  course  of 
the  night,  his  weazand  should  be 
made  an  offering  to  Nemesis,  and  his 
watch  and  purse  transferred  upon  the 
communist  principle. 

The  traveller  who,  this  year,  passed 
for  the  first  time  from  Belgium  into 
Germany,  must  have  been  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  marked  difference 
between  the  mannei*s  of  the  two 
people.  In  Belgium  all  is  tranquillity, 
order,  and  apparent  ease.  Neither  in 
the  towns  nor  in  the  country  is  there 
discernible  the  slightest  trace  of  dis- 
affection or  turbulence.  C'itizens  and 
peasantry  are  pursuing  their  usual 
avocations  in  peace,  and  the  content- 
ment which  reigns  throughout  bears 
testimony  to  the  blessings  of  a  firm  and 
prudent  government.  But  the  instant 
the  boundary  is  passed,  yon  are  imme- 
diately and  painfully  reminded  that 
you  have  left  a  land  of  order,  and  en- 
tered into  one  of  anarchy.  Instead 
of  the  quiet  civil  Belgian  traders  and 
negodants^  the  carriages  on  the  rail- 
way—especially the  third  class,  which 
I  invariably  preferred  for  the  sake  of 
enjoying  the  full  flavour  of  democratic 
society — are  crowded  with  every  ima- 
ginable species  of  pongo  pertaining  to 
the  liberal  creed.  Your  ears  are 
filled  with  a  gush  of  guttural  jargon, 
in  which  the  words  einigkeit^  despotism 
miM,  and  vnabhtingigkei't  prodigiously 
preponderate ;  and  ever  and  anon  some 
canorous  votary  of  freedom  shonts 
out  a  stave  of  a  song,  constructed  upon 
any  thing  but  constitutional  principles. 
The  first  feature  which  strikes  yon  in 
the  male  portion  of  the  population  is, 
the  preposterous  length  of  their 
beards.  Formerly  the  Germans  used 
to  shave ;  at  least  they  kept  their  chins 
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reasonably  clean,  j»nd  if  th<^y  culti- 
vated any  extra  capillary  growth,  re- 
served theii'  care  Tor  Ihclr  innstacbe. 
Now  every  one  of  them  has  a  beard 
like  a  rabbi^  and  to  nse  razori  is  c^n- 
aidered  tbo  sure  and  infallible  sign  of 
a  loyaJist  and  an  aristocrat.  At 
rTuliers  I  had  the  pleasure  of  encoun- 
tering tlie  first  speeimen  of  Young 
GeiTuany  that  crossed  my  path,  and 
a  prt^cions  object  he  was,  I  had  been 
sitting  for  some  time  ms-u-vis  with  a 
little  punchy  fellow  from  Vienna, 
with  n  beanl  asi  red  as  that  which 
the  old  masters  have  assigned  to 
Barabbas ;  and  as  he  spoke  little^ 
Imt  smoked  n  great  deal,  I  was  iu- 
clhitd  to  think  him  rather  a  com* 
paDionablc  sort  of  individnnl  than 
therwisc*.      But,  at  the  station,   in 

ritcpped  a  youth  apparelled  precisely 
after  the  fashion  of  an  assassin  in  a 

_iuclodriiina.  His  broad  beaver  hat, 
rith  a  conical  erown,  wns  loopt^d  up 
pit  one  side,  garnished  with  an  imraense 
ckade  of  red,  black,  and  gold^  and 
armounted  by  a  couple  of  dingy  os- 
trich feathers,  I  lament,  for  the  sake 
of  our  home  manufactures,  to  state 
that  he  exhibited  no  symptom  of 
shirt-collar;  nor,  so  far  aa  I  could  ob* 
crve,  iiiid  he  invested  any  portion  of 
" .  capital  in  the  purchase  of  interior 
linen.  Over  his  bare  neck"  there  de- 
ceuded  a  pointed  Maximili;m  beard. 

'"A  green  blouse,  curiously  puckered 
and  slashed  on  the  sleercs,  was  se- 
cured round  his  person  by  a  glazed 
black  belt  and  buckle,  and  bis  legs 
vere  eased  in  a  pair  of  rnsty  Hessians, 
nbort,  be  needed  but  a  dagger  and 
.  brace  of  pistols  to  render  him  thea- 
trically complete;  and  had  Fitzball 
been  in  the  caniagc,  the  heart  uf  that 
aiable    draniatisi   would  ai^sn redly 

^fcavc  yearned  within  him  at  the  sight 

"of  this  living  personiUcadon  of  his 
own  most  romantic  conceptions.  I  had 
forgotten  to  state  that  the  patriot  had 
slnng  by  his  side  a  wallet,  of  the  sort 

ywhich  is  familiar  to  the  students  of 

Setzsclijin  which  lie  earned  his  tobacco. 

To  my  amazement,   nobody,  not 

fcvon  the  gens- d' arm es  on  the  platform, 

ppeared  to  be  the  least  surprised  at 

bis  funnidable  apparition,  who  com* 

Dcnced  tilling  his  pipe  with  thecalm^ 

Bess  of  an  ordinary  Christian.     For 

tty  own  part,  I  could  not  take  my 

yes  off  him,   but  sate  speecldessly 

ring  at  this  splendid  specimen  of 


the  Empire.  Nor  was  It  long  before 
he  thought  fit  to  favour  us  with  his 
peculiar  sentiments.  Some  sort  of 
masonic  sign  was  interchanged  be- 
tween the  new  comer  and  Barabbas, 
and  the  former  instantly  burst  forth 
into  a  lecture  upon  the  political  pros* 
pects  of  his  country.  It  has  been  ray 
fortune  to  hear  various  harangnes, 
from  the  hustings  and  elsewhere — and 
I  have  even  solaced  my  soul  with  iho 
outpourings  of  civic  eloquence — bnl 
never  was  it  my  fortune  to  hear  such 
a  discourse  upon  constitutions  as  that 
pronounced  by  this  interesting  stran- 
ger, The  total  dcmolishment  of 
thrones,  the  levelling  of  all  ranks,  the 
abolition  of  all  religions,  and  the  par- 
tition of  property,  were  the  themes  in 
which  he  revelled  ;  and,  to  my  consi- 
derable surprise  and  infinite  disgust, 
the  pimchy  Viennese  assented  to  one 
and  all  of  his  propositions,  8ome  re- 
mark which  I  was  rash  enough  to 
hazard  J  impugning  the  purity  of  the 
doctrines  protessed  by  the  respect  abb 
Louis  Blanc,  drew  upon  nic  the  ire  of 
both  ;  and  I  was  coiwteously  informed, 
ill  almost  as  many  words,  that  freedom, 
as  uudeistood  in  Britain,  was  uUedty 
elfete  and  worn  out, — that  Germaagr 
w^as  fifty  years  in  advance  of  tM 
wretched  island, — and  that,  when  th^ 
German  fleet  was  fairly  laonchod 
upon  the  ocean,  satisfaction  would  bo 
taken  for  divers  insults  which  it  did 
not  seem  conveuit'Ut  to  specify. 

It  is,  of  coui-se,  utterly  out  of  tho 
question  to  reason  with  maniacs,  else 
1  should  have  been  verj^glad  to  know 
why  these  new  republicans  entertained 
such  a  decided  hatred  of  England. 
One  can  perfectly  well  understand  tho 
existence  of  a  similar  feeling  among 
tbe  Fi'euch, — indeed,  abuse  of  onr 
nation  is  the  surest  topic  to  win  ap- 
plause from  A  Parisian  audience,  and 
it  has  been,  and  will  be,  employed  a» 
the  last  resource  of  detected  patriots 
and  impostors.  But  why  Young  Ger- 
many should  hate  us,  as  it  cleaiij 
does,  is  to  me  a  profound  enigma. 
Duringthc  Ucvolutionary  wars,  we  al- 
lowed ourselves  to  be  plundered  and 
subsidised  in  support  of  the  freedom 
which  theCiermanscouhl  not  nmintain. 
Prussia,  after  taking  our  money,  most 
infamously  went  over  to  France,  and 
laid  her  clutches  upon  Hanover.  Wo 
forgave  the  aggression  and  the  trench* 
ery,  and  still  continued  to  lavish  our 
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gold  and  oar  blood  in  their  defence, 
performing,  np  to  tbe  close  of  tiie 
struggle,  the  part  of  a  faithfnl  and  by 
far  too  generous  ally.  Notwithstand- 
ing all  this,  which  is  clearly  written 
in  history,  the  fact  is  certain,  that 
every  one  of  these  revolutionists  de- 
voutly longs  for  the  downfall  of  Britain, 
and  would  gladly  lend  a  helping  hand 
to  assist.  Cobden  was  f&ted  on  the 
Continent,  not  because  he  was  a  com- 
mercial reformer,  but  because  he  was 
known  to  be  a  determined  enemy  to 
the  British  aristocracy,  and  a  virulent 
and  successful  demagogue.  It  was 
for  that  reason,  and  for  that  alone, 
that  he  was  greeted  on  his  progress  by 
the  rising  rascaldom  of  Europe :  he 
was  to  them  the  mere  tyi>e  of  a  coming 
democracy,  and  they  cared  not  a  cop- 
per for  his  calico. 

It  is  comfortable,  however,  to  know 
that  Young  Germany  has  other  ene- 
mies, whom  she  regards  with  even 
more' jaundiced  eyes.  There  is  not 
one  republican  rogue  on  the  Rhine 
but  feels  a  pang  of  terror  at  the 
mere  mention  of  the  name -of  Rus- 
sia. They  are  perfectly  well  aware 
that  Great  Britain  has  no  intention  of 
meddling  with  them,  and  that  they 
may  cut  and  carve  at  their  own  con- 
stitutions without  the  slightest  risk  of 
exciting  an  active  interference.  But 
they  are  not  so  sure  of  the  permanent 
neutrality  of  Nicholas;  and  an  un- 
wholesome suspicion  is  constantly 
present  to  their  minds,  that,  in  the 
progress  of  events,  Russia  may  com- 
bine with  the  constitutional  party  in 
Austria  and  Bavaria,  and  restore  order 
by  sweeping  from  the  face  of  the  earth 
the  whole  revolutionary  gang.  And 
it  is  not  at  all  impossible  that  such 
may  be  the  result,  when  the  govern- 
ment of  Prussia  awakes  to  a  sense  of 
its  dutr,  and  their  king  becomes 
thoroughly  ashamed  of  the  unworthy 
part  he  has  acted.  At  present,  he 
has  the  merit  of  having  stirred  up  a 
conflagration  which  he  is  not  permitted 
to  direct,  and  the  misfortune  of  finding 
that,  besides  his  neighbour's  house,  his 
own  is  threatened  with  the  flames. 
He  has  thrown  himself  into  the  arms 
of  the  ultra-democr»dc  party,  without 
theslightest  symptom  of  recogiaition  on 
theirpart.  His  name  is  in  every  mouth 
aby-word.  Helscorsed  by  the  consti- 
tutionalists for  his  treachery  andfickle- 


ness,  and  laughed  at  by  the  movement 
party,  whose  aim  is  a  pure  republic. 

I  took  the  earliest  possible  oppor- 
tunity of  treating  both  of  the  admirei's 
of  freedom  to  beer  at  a  station,  and,^ 
in  consequence,  rose  somewhat  in  their 
good  graces.  He  in  the  garb  of  the 
middle  ages  had  evidently  been  re- 
freshing himself  ahready  in  the  course 
of  the  forenoon,  and  proceeded  to  vary 
the  monotony  of  the  journey  by 
chanting  a  hymn  of  Freiligi*ath*s, 
which,  it  struck  me,  might  have  been 
improved  by  the  omission  of  consider- 
able bloodthirstiness.  1  was  not  sorry 
when  we  arrived  at  Cologne,  and  had 
to  submit  our  baggage  for  inspection 
to  the  custoni-house  officers— an  ope- 
ration which  they  performed  with 
much  civility ;  nevertheless  I  thought 
it  incumbent  upon  me,  before  parting, 
to  point  out  this  remnant  of  feudal 
tyranny  to  my  companions,  and  to 
request  that,  when  Germany  had  be- 
come a  republic,  and  kings  and  kaiser» 
were  no  more,  the  grievance  ndght  be 
redressed,  lliough  neither  of  them 
were  burdened  with  goods,  they  were 
kind  enough  to  assure  me  that  my  re- 
commendation should  be  attended  to 
—a  promise  which  they  sealed  with 
oaths;  whereupon  we  shook  hands, 
and  parted,  I  sincerely  trust,  for  ever. 

Not  having  the  slightest  wish  to 
renew  my  acquaintance  with  the 
skulls  of  Caspar,  Melchior,  and  Bal- 
thazar, or  with  the  interesting  relics 
of  Saint  Ursula  and  her  plurality  of 
virgins,  I  set  off  early  next  morning 
on  the  customary  passage  up  the 
Rhine.  Judging  from  the  diminished 
numbers  and  appearance  of  the  pas- 
sengers, the  hand  of  revolution  has 
already  weighed  heavily  upon  the 
industry  of  this  district  There  were 
none  of  the  English  travelling  car- 
riages  on  board—none  of  the  mer- 
ry groups  that  used  to  congregate 
under  the  awning,  and  spread  the 
echoes  of  thehr  limghter  and  merri- 
ment over  the  bosom  of  Father  Rhine. 
Even  the  artists,  that  ubiquitous  dassi 
were  nnr^resented.  The  quarter- 
deck was  ^arsely  tenanted  by  a  few 
Grermans  wearing  the  natlonid  cock- 
ade, who  were  evidoitly  on  thehr  way 
to  Frankfort ;  one  or  two  Frenchmen, 
who,  havhig  nothing  to  do  in  Pa 
were  killing  time  l^  a  short  i 
ramble,  and  a  single    ente 
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Cockney  and  his  bride.  Every  one 
seemed  dull  and  dispirited,  and  utterly 
without  that  store  of  enthusiasm 
which  used  to  be  expended  as  a  sort 
of  necessary  tribute  to  the  glorious 
scenery  of  the  river.  I  made  acquain- 
tance with  a  young  Parisian  banker,  a 
gay  good-humoured  fellow  of  Hercu- 
lean proportions,  who  had  fought  on 
tlie  side  of  order  in  the  bloody  affair  of 
June.  He  was  a  decided  Orleanist 
in  his  politics,  and  had  no  faith  what- 
ever in  the  ultimate  stability  of  the 
Republic. 

**  I  turned  out,"  he  said,  ^^vrith  the 
national  guard,  and  a  hard  time  we 
had  of  it  at  the  barricades.  The  can- 
aiUe  fought  like  devils.  But  what 
would  you  have? — it  was  neck  or 
nothing  with  ns.  Property  is  worth 
little  in  France,  thanks  to  Lamartine 
and  the  rest ;  but  there  is  a  worse 
thing  than  the  loss  of  property — le 
pillage  et  le  viol!  So  I  fought  for  the 
Republic,  bad  as  it  is,  being  the  only 
barrier  between  us  and  absolute  ruin. 
For  myself,  I  am  heartily  tired  of  the 
whole  concern.  I  have  come  away 
with  fifty  louis  in  my  purse,  to  amuse 
myself  for  a  month  ;  and  then  I  shall 
return  to  Paris,  in  the  full  expectation 
of  being  shot  before  the  month  of 
February." 

His  disgust  at  the  present  aspect 
of  Germany  was  excessive. 

"  The  fools !  the  imbeciles  I  What 
possible  good  can  they  expect  to  re- 
ceive from  their  revolution?  My 
countrymen  were  foolish  enough — but 
we  laboured  under  the  curse  of  centra- 
lisation in  Paris,  and,  heaven  knows ! 
we  are  paying  the  penalty.  The  de- 
partments of  France  did  not  want  a 
change;  but  here  the  infection  appears 
to  be  universal.  Look  at  that  fat 
fool  with  the  absurd  cockade ! — I  take 
hun  to  be  a  substantial  merchant  in 
one  of  their  towns — he  may  not  have 
felt  the  pressure  as  yet,  but  before  six 
months  are  over  his  stock  will  be 
lying  useless  on  his  hands,  and  his 
affairs  utterly  bankrupt.  That  is  the 
price  he  m  ust  pay  for  national  unity,  and 
the  privilege  of  wearing  in  his  hat  a 
badge  about  the  size  of  a  soup-plate !" 

Presently  we  were  favoured  with  a 
specimen  of  the  warlike  preparations 
of  the  assembly  at  Frankfort.  That 
body  had,  a  few  days  before,  refused 
their  consent  to  the  armistice  which 
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the  regent  bad  been  empowered  to 
conclude  with  the  king  of  Denmark ; 
and  steamer  after  steamer  dashed  past 
ns,  conveying  Prussian,  Nassau,  and 
Darmstadt  troops  from  Mayence  t^ 
the  scene  of  action.  With  the  new 
gaudy  colours  of  the  Empire  trailing 
at  the  stem,  these  vessels  came  down 
the  stream,  the  troops  cheering  as  they 
went  by,  and  apparently  in  highspiritg. 

"  Very  well,  gentlemen  1"  thought 
I,  ^*  go  on.  The  attack  on  little  Den« 
mark  by  a  great  bully  of  a  power 
may  seem  a  very  creditable  thing  at 
present,  but  we  shall  see  how  it  will 
end.  Take  care  yon  don't  run  your 
heads  against  a  certain  individoal  to 
the  northward,  who  Is  popularly  sup- 
posed to  subsist  principally  npon  sper- 
maceti, and  who  would  ask  no  better 
amusement  than  that  of  extracting  % 
little  of  your  extra  democracy  with 
the  knout.  There  would  be  some 
grimacing  in  Cologne  at  the  sight  of 
a  pulk  of  Cossacks  1" 

Coblcntz,  that  pretty  little  town 
which  reposed  so  quietly  under  the 
huge  shadow  of  Ehrenbreitstein,  was 
crowded  with  troops,  waiting  for  the 
opportunity  of  transport.  I  had  scarce- 
ly stepped  upon  the  quay  when  I  foand 
myself  enveloped  in  the  embrace  of  ft 
gentleman  in  military  accontrementSi 
who  exclaimed  with  Teutonic  fer* 
vour — 

**  Du  Ueber  himmel!  Er  isfs  !  August 
Reignold  von  L>unshunnei\  wie  gehfs  y'* 

I  looked  up,  and  presently  recog- 
nised an  old  acquaintance  in  the  per- 
son of  one  Ernest  Herrmann,  formerly 
fahntrOger  or  ensign  in  a  regimrat  of 
Wnrtemberg  infantry,  and  now  ft 
captain  in  the  same  distinguished 
service.  Years  before,  I  had  seen  ft 
good  deal  of  him  at  Stuttgardt,  and 
still  remembered  with  pleasure  his 
accomplishments  in  the  ball-room  and 
the  skittle-ground. 

*^  Herrmann,  my  dear  fellow!"  said 
I,  ^*  is  it  possible  that  I  meet  yon  here  ? 
Have  yon  changed  service,  or  what 
brings yoH  hero  from  Stuttgardt?" 

"  Not  I,"  replied  Herrmann.  "  Still 
true  to  the  old  coloors ;  but  you  see  we 
have  added  another  since  you  were 
last  here.  The  fkct  is,  that  onr  regi- 
ment is  on  its  way  for  a  brash  with 
the  Danes,  and  we  expect  to  take  up 
our  winter-quarters  at  Copenhagen.^* 

"  Indeed  I" 
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"  Will  yon  not  join  us  ?  I  have  no 
doubt  it  will  be  the  rarest  fan — and  I 
am  sure  the  colonel  would  not  have  the 
least  objection  to  your  being  of  onr 
party." 

*'  Thank  you !"  said  I  drily,  **  I  am 
afraid  I  should  be  rather  in  the  way. 
And  how  are  our  old  friends  Krauss 
and  Bartenstein,  and  the  rest  ?" 

**  All  well  and  all  here !  Come  along 
with  me,  we  are  just  going  to  dinner, 
and  you  positively  must  spend  an  hour 
with  us.  Not  that  way  I"  said  my 
friend,  as  I  was  making  for  one  of  the 
larger  hotels,  at  the  door  of  which 
two  waiters  were  waving  napkins,  as 
if  to  allure  the  unwary  passenger — 
"  not  that  way  I  We  have  a  quiet 
ffaM-haus  of  our  own,  and  a  think  I 
can  promise  you  a  tolerable  spread." 

I  yielded  to  the  suggestion,  and 
accompanied  Herrmann  down  a  back 
street  until  we  reached  a  tavern,  which, 
certainly,  I  would  not  have  been  inclin- 
ed to  select  as  my  own  peculiar  domi- 
cile. Several  Wnrtemberg  soldiers  were 
smoking  their  pipes  in  the  passage, 
and  the  aroma  w^hich  issued  from  the 
Stnhen  was  far  more  pungent  than 
pleasant.  We  ascended  a  wooden 
stair  leading  to  an  upper  apartment, 
in  which  a  number  of  officers  were 
already  seated  at  table. 

"  Whom  do  you  think  I  have  here?" 
cried  Herrmann.  "  Krauss,  Offenbach, 
Bartcnstein — have  you  forgot  our  old 
friend  the  Freyherr  von  Dnnshunner?" 

In  an  instant  I  was  pounced  upon 
by  Krauss,  who,  after  a  hug  of  German 
fraternity,  passed  me  to  his  nearest 
comrade ;  and  in  this  way  I  made  the 
round  of  the  table,  until  I  emerged 
from  the  arms  of  an  aged  major,  as 
odorous  as  Cadwallader  when  mounted 
on  his  goat  after  a  liberal  luncheon 
upon  leeks. 

I  used  to  like  the  German  officers. 
They  were  a  frank,  good-humoured, 
rough-and-ready  sort  of  fellows,  de- 
cently educated,  as  times  go,  and 
easily  and  innocently  amused.  I 
would  rather,  however,  not  mess  with 
them,  for  they  are  extremely  national 
and  economical  in  their  diet;  and  I 
never  thi-ove  much  upon  the  bread 
soup,  saner  kraut,  and  pork,  which 
constitute  the  staple  of  their  entertain- 
ments. But  I  was  gratified  at  meet- 
ing once  more  with  old  compa- 
nions, though  under  circumstances  sin- 


gularly changed.  The  senior  officers, 
I  could  see,  were  not  very  sangnhie  as 
to  the  results  of  their  expedition,  and 
it  was  only  among  the  younger  pcrtion 
that  any  enthusiasm  was  exhibited. 
So  we  talked  a  great  deal,  and  con- 
sumed a  considerable  quantity  of  in- 
different Moselle,  until  a  messenger 
announced  that  time  was  up,  and  the 
steamer  ready  to  depart.  I  accom- 
panied my  friends  to  the  quay,  and 
bade  them  farewell,  with  a  strong 
conviction  that,  from  the  present  state 
of  European  atfairs,  it  was  highly  impro- 
bable that  we  should  ever  meet  again. 

Two  days  afterwards  I  arrived  at 
Frankfort,  every  hour  upon  the  road 
having  afforded  further  evidence  of  the 
entire  disorganisation  which  is  preva- 
lent throughout  Germany.  In  May- 
ence,  that  strong  garrison  town,  any 
thing  but  a  friendly  feeling  subsists  be- 
tween the  militaiy  and  the  populace. 
The  latter,  long  accustomed  to  strict 
rule,  have  become  turbulent  and  inso- 
lent, never  omitting  any  opportunity  of 
displaying  their  ill-wUl,  especially  to 
the  Austrians,  who  have  as  yet  re- 
ceived such  demonstrations  with  the 
phlegm  peculiar  to  their  nation .  But  it 
is  very  evident  that  the  Austrian  sol- 
diery are  sick  of  this  order  of  things, 
and  that,  whenever  an  opportunity  of 
action  may  occur,  they  will  not  be 
slow  in  taking  a  summary  vengeance 
on  the  blouses.  In  the  mean  time 
discipline  is  relaxed,  and  men  seem 
hardly  to  know  who  is  their  legitimate 
master.  France  never  yet  had  so 
good  an  opportunity  of  achieving  that 
old  object  of  her  ambition — the  bonn-  i 
dary  of  the  Rhine ;  and,  in  the  event  i 
of  a  European  war,  it  is  almost  cer-  / 
tain  that  the  attempt  will  be  made. 

Frankfort,  to  outward  appearance, 
is,  or  at  least  was  when  I  entered  it, 
as  brisk  and  bustling  as  ever.  The 
tradesmen,  with  the  exception  of  the 
publishers,  to  whom  the  Bevolution 
has  been  a  godsend,  may  not  be  driv- 
ing 80  profitable  a  business,  but  the 
influx  of  strangers  since  the  Assem- 
bly met  has  been  remarkable.  Here 
Young  Germany  flourishes  in  Ml  un* 
washed  and  uncontrolled  Inxnrianoe. 
Every  kind  of  costume  which  idiocy 
can  devise  is  to  be  met  with  in  the 
streets,  and  the  conical  parliamentary 
hat  confronts  you  at  every  turn.  The 
bustle  of  politics  has  superseded  that 
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of  commerce,  smd  the  convcreation 
relates  far  more  to  democracy  than  to 
dollars.  The  hotels  arc  still  crowded, 
!t  being  the  fusliiori  for  meaibers  of 
the  same  political  views  to  din©  to- 
gethiir  at  the  tabks-dhdte — so  thnt 
tliQ  traveller  who  is  not  aware  of  this 
airangeinent  may,  by  going  to  one 
house,  find  himself  n  participator  in  a 
red  republican  banquet;  whereas,  had 
he  merely  crossed  the  street,  he  might 
have  fed  with  moderate  consonatives. 
My  old  quartcri  used  to  be  at  the 
Wtidcnbusch :  bat  by  this  time  I  had 
become  so  disgusted  with  everything,' 
sflvonnng  of  liberalism  that  I  directed 
the  coachman  to  drive  to  the  i?«A- 
aUdirr  HoJ\  where  I  trusted  to  find 
and  peace  under  the  protecting 
tlow^  of  Saint  Nicholas, 
'  wa?«  leisurely  washing  down  my 
evening  cutlet  with  the  contents  of  a. 
flasic  of  LkbfraueHmiichy  and  won- 
dering whether  the  pleasant  cajlls  out- 
side the  city  gates  were  still  {n  exis- 
tence, when  a  huge  colossus  of  a  man 
entered  the  saiii'ff'mmiger^  seated 
himself  inimGdiately  oppo-^ite  me  at 
table,  and  demanded  a  double  portion 
of  kalhs'braten.  I  could  not  refram 
from  taking  a  deliberate  view  of  the 
stranger.  He  appeared  to  be  upwards 
of  sixty,  was  curio  as  ly  clad  in  dnflic, 
IM)ssc5sed  a  dooble,  nay,  a  triple  chin, 
and  his  small  pig  eyes  peered  out  from 
under  their  pent-house  above  a  mass 
of  pendulous  aud  quivering  cheek. 
Ills  stomach,  enormoas  in  its  develop- 
ment, seemed  to  extend  from  his  neck 
to  his  knees  \  his  short  etubby  fmgei's 
were  girded  with  divers  seal-rings  of 
solid  bullion,  and  he  spoke  iu  the 
husky  accents  of  an  ogre  after  too 
pleutiful  a  repast  in  the  nursery. 
1  As  I  gazed  upon  tbis  marked  victim 
Ifbr  apoplexy,  his  features  gradually 
'  seemed  to  become  f«  mi  liar  to  my  eyes* 
I  was  certain  that  I  had  heuni  that 
short  asthmatic  wheeze,  and  seen  that 
pendulous  lip  before.  Strauge  suspi- 
cions crossed  my  mindi  but  it  was  not 
antil  I  saw  him  produce  from  his 
>ooket  a  pipe  well  knoim  to  me  in 
brmer  days,  that  I  felt  assured  of  be- 
Dg  in  the  presence  of  my  old  precep- 
l  lor  the  ilerr  Professor  Kliugemaun. 

The  worthy  man  had^  iu  the  mean 

time,  honoured  ine  with  a  reciprocal 

I  aurvey ;  but  either  his  cye^  had  failed 

liim,  Of  his  memory  was*  not  so  rcten- 
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tire  as   mine,   for    he  betrayed  no 

symptoms  of  recognising^ '  "^  :  vlam 
pupiL    Much  affected,  !  ox- 

tended  my  band,  and  iki-iuit^:^  ii  he 
did  not  koow^  me. 

lie  stared  at  me  in  bewilderment 
until  1  mentioned  my  name,  and 
then  suddenly,  with  a  chuckle  of  de- 
light, he  extended  his  arms,  as  if  to  em- 
brace me  across  the  table — a  ceremony 
wdiich  I  w  isely  avoided,  as  I  have 
observed  that  glasses  broken  in  a 
hotel  are  invariably  chai  rjble 

the  original  cost,    Im:^:  uit^ 

however,  and,  after  nudcigoing  the 
usual  bug,  and  a  world  of  preliminary 
incinirles,  sat  down  by  the  side  of  my 
fonner  guide,  phQosopher,  and  friend. 

Kllngemann  had  always  been  sas- 
pccted  to  be  somewhat  of  a  democrat* 
lie  had  smoked  Ins  way  tlirongh  all 
the  intricate  labyrinth  of  Gennftn  phi- 
losophy, in  search  of  what  he  cjJled 
the  universal  system  of  reconcilement 
of  theory,  until  his  brain  became  as 
muddy  as  the  Compensation  Pond 
which  supplies  Edinburgh  with  water- 
Of  coui-se,  as  is  always  the  case  under 
sucli  circumslanceSj  he  acquired  a  cor- 
responding reputation  for  profundity, 
and  was,  by  many  of  his  students,  es- 
teemed the  leading  metaphysician  of 
Europe.  If  a  man  cannot  achieve  any 
other  kind  of  character,  he  ha3  always 
this  iu  reserve :  if  he  will  make  a  point  of 
talking  unintelligibly,  and  ofemploying 
words  which  nobody  else  understands, 
he  will,  in  time,  be  raised  to  the  level 
of  Kant  and  Hegel,  without  giving 
himself  any  extraordinary  trouble  iu 
the  search  for  fugitive  idea^.  But  the 
politics  of  Klingemann — at  least  in 
my  university  days — never  used  to 
emerge  until  lie  had  moistened  his  clay 
with  a  certain  modicum  of  liquid* 
Then,  to  be  sure,  he  wonld  descant 
with  almost  superliuman  energy  upon 
conBtitutional  and  despotic  systems. 
He  used  to  demonstrate  how  perfect 
liberty  was  attainable  by  an  imme- 
diate return  to  the  noble  principles  oC 
the  Lacedmmooians,  whose  social  code 
and  black  broth  he  esteemed  as  the 
perfection  of  human  sagacity.  He 
also  held  iu  deep  respect  the  patriar- 
chal form  of  government,  and  was  of 
opinion  that  the  soil  of  the  earth  bo- 
longed  to  nobody,  but  ought  to  bo 
cultivated  in  common. 

Solomon  was  right  when  he  averred 
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that  there  is  nothing  new  under  the 
sun.  The  principles  of  communism,  as 
at  present  advocated  on  the  Continent 
by  Messra  Louis  Blanc  and  Prudhon, 
and  in  England  by  the  unfortunate 
Cuflfey,  were  long  ago  expounded  and 
practised  by  Luckie  Buchan  and  Mr 
Robert  Owen.  Let  us  be  just  in  our 
movement,  and  pay  honour  where 
honour  is  due.  Let  those  who  em- 
brace the  creed  do  justice  to  the 
manes  of  its  founder,  and  style  them- 
selves Buchanites,  in  veneration  of  that 
estimable  woman  whose  attempted 
apotheosis  has  been  so  well  described 
by  Mr  Joseph  Train .  Professor  Klinge- 
mann,  with  all  his  erudition,  had 
never  heard  of  Luckie  Buchan  ;  but, 
for  all  that,  he  was  completely  of  her 
mind.  Had  his  views  been  openly 
promulgated,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  his  labours  in  the  university 
would  have  been  cut  short  in  a  some- 
what despotic  manner;  but  he  had 
sense  enough  to  avoid  observation, 
and  never  lectured  upon  politics  ex- 
cept in  private,  to  a  select  circle  of 
his  acolytes. 

Such  was  Kiingemann  when  I  knew 
him  first.  We  had  corresponded  for 
a  short  while  after  I  left  the  univer- 
sity, but  I  soon  got  tilled  of  the  pro- 
fessor's hazy  lucubrations,  and  undu- 
tifully  omitted  to  reply,  which  in  time 
produced  the  desired  effect.  For 
years  I  heard  nothing  of  him,  save  on 
one  occasion,  when  he  did  me  the 
honour  to  send  me  a  copy  of  his  mag- 
num opus,  entitled  ^^  An  Essay  upon 
the  Ideality,  Perceptiveness,  and  Ra- 
tiocination of  Notions,"  closely  printed 
upon  two  thousand  mortal  pages  of 
dingy  paper,  with  a  request  that  I 
would  be  kind  enough  to  translate  and 
publish  it  in  the  English  language. 
As  I  boi'e  no  spite  at  the  moment 
against  any  particular  bookseller,  and 
was  by  no  means  covetous  of  work- 
ing out  my  own  individual  ruin,  I  did 
not  think  it  necessary  to  comply  with 
this  philanthropic  suggestion ;  and  the 
original  of  the  work  is  perfectly  at  the 
service  of  any  gentleman  who  may 
have  the  fancy  for  attaining  a  Euro- 
pean reputation.  Kiingemann,  I  dare 
say,  was  disappointed,  but  he  bore 
no  manner  of  malice. 

"  My  dear  professor,"  said  I,  "you 
are  the  last  man  whom  I  should  have 
expected  to  meet   in  Frankfort.    I 


thought  you  were  far  away  at  the 
university,  occupied  as  usual  with 
those  sublime  works  which  have  made 
yoiu*  name  immortal." 

"Ah,  Augustus,  my  dear  child!" 
replied  the  professor  with  a  deep 
sigh,  "  things  have  strangely  altered 
since  you  were  here  last.  I  used  to 
think  that  I  was  labouring  in  the 
sphere  of  usefulness,  by  concentrating 
into  one  focus  of  ever- brilliant  illumi- 
nation the  scattered  rays  of  human 
idiosyncrasy  and  idoneousness ;  but  I 
find  now  that,  for  many  years,  I  have 
been  sending  the  plummet  vainly 
down  the  deep  unfathomable  chasm 
of  psychology  and  speculation !  Wass 
henkei' !  what  keeps  that  schelm 
with  my  kalbs-braten  ?  No,  my 
son  ;  I  have  discovered,  though  late, 
that  I  am  made  for  action,  and  hence- 
forth I  shall  devote  my  energies  to 
the  amelioration  of  the  human  race." 

"  As  how,  my  honoured  sir  ?  I  am 
somewhat  at  a  loss  to  understand  you." 

"  By  taking  an  active  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  the  outer  and  living  man,  as 
contradistinguished  from  the  internal 
reflective  being.  Know,  August  Reig- 
nold  von  Dunshunner,  that  I  am  a 
member  of  the  German  parliament  !" 

"  You,  my  dear  professor !  Is  it 
possible?  And  yet  why  should  I 
doubt  ?  "  continued  I,  bowing  reve- 
rently to  the  illustrious  man  ;  "  at 
this  particular  crisis,  Europe  impera- 
tively needs  the  services  of  her  master 
spirits." 

"  She  does,"  replied  the  professor, 
"  and  Germany  requires  them  in  par- 
ticulai'.  You  see  our  system  was  old 
and  antiquated.  We  were  pressed 
upon  from  without,  and  the  dark  sub- 
tile spirit  of  the  Mettemichian  policy 
spread  like  a  poisonous  miasmaticil 
exhalation  over  the  whole  surface  of 
the  land.  It  was  time  to  alter  these 
things — ^fuU  time  that  the  most  gigan- 
tically-gifted and  heroical  race  of  the 
world  should  escape  from  the  insi- 
dious fetters  of  a  low  and  degrading 
despotism ! " 

"Pardon  me,  my  dear  professor, 
but  so  long  a  time  has  elapsed  since  I 
left  the  university,  that  I  t»n  hardly 
follow  the  meaning  of  some  of  these 
very  lengthy  words.  J  am  I  richt 
in  addressing  you  bv ' 
title?  Do  you  still 
of  your  chair?" 


*»  W  coitrse^"  repUed  Klin  gem  ann, 
kleofhjjeye,  '^^ I  should liki? 
'  of  tb«  priocea  venture  just 
dfringe  the  rijajhta  of  the  oni- 
TttHtieB  1  Our  noble  German  youih 
hvre  bpeu  the  first  to  asfiert  the  grand 
principie  of  unity,  and  future  ai^es  will 
with  triunipli  their  di^eds  at 
of  Viouna    and  of 


"  And  jour  salary?  ^' 
'^I  draw  it  stilU  with  compensation 
for  the  \om  of  students." 

"  That  must  be  a  pleasant  arrange- 
meat ! '' 

'  liia,  I  have  left  mj  lectureR  with 

Qiilufl  to  be  read  next  winter,  in 

i  thero  should  be  any  cla.ss.    But, 

pbefore  then,  I  expect  that  Germany 

wili  refjuire  the  active  service  of  ita 

youth." 

**  Indeed ! "  said  I ;  **  are  yon  then 
apprehensive  of  a  general  European 
wai?" 

The  liMumed  laaa  made  no  reply, 
being  inteotly  occupied  with  his  vie - 
tuala*  There  was  silence  in  the  room 
r  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  nutU 
the  professor,  having  finished  his  meal, 
and  mopped  up  the  last  di'op  of  ^rav^- 
with  a  morsel  of  bread  which  he  incon- 
tinently devoui'ed,  removed  the  nap- 
kin firom  his  boBom,  filled  uut  a  tumbler 
\  of  Moselle»  and  thus  resumed : — 

*^*  Hear  me,  young  man  !     I  always 

[  loved  you  ;  for,  in  the  midst  of  a  cer- 

I  tain  frivolity  of  disposition,  1  discerned 

the  traces  of  a  atn^ug  practical  enter- 

I  j/risinfT  genius.    Nay — I  am  serious. 

Often,  in  the  oonrse  of  the  speculations 

I  which  have   been   forced   upon    me, 

during  the  late  headlong  current  of 

I  events,  have  1  tbouj^'ht  of  you  in  con- 

ijcxiMri   with  the  coming  desUutes  of 

I  try.  For — do  not  mistake  my 

—the  avalanche  which  is  now 

i^' down  the  mo  an  tain  t  with  teni- 

^locity,  will  not  stay  itself  antil  it 

CR  the  valley.     The  rights  of  the 

je  are  not  the  sole  object  of  the 

ent  movement.     The  awakening 

l^f  the  great  heart  of  Germmiy  is?  the 

tmero  prt'lude  to  events  that  will  np- 

ffict    monarchies,   overthrow  thrones, 

r-  '     '  -^  '  ■      >       ■'     ."    MM^st 

J  I.IW 

[  Ln     u.tl  iM'./,     M  mill      j  I,  !| '11     HiJfllt 

lihall  emerpTf  from  ii  nierwill 

luprear  itself  from   ii,i    nictiiered  ele- 

ncutal  chaos,  and  the  work  of  social 


rtiklBMHi^r  (Sot. 

reorganiaatioo  be  eommenQed  moww 
You  see  my  purpOM  V  ** 

''  Why,  to  aay  the  truth,  praAMtndat^ - 
of  professors^  I  ha?e  not  Iha  sUghtcit  J 
glimmering  of  your  drift ! '' 

*■'  You    are    duU,    Herr    vnn    DitD* 

shnnner!^'  replied  Klin L  idt- 

ting  his  brows — ■^*'  much  ml 

cx>uld  have  expected  from  one  who 
has  attended  my  lecture*? .    1  n  H  r  i  t  a  I  u , 
yon  have  not  yet  attaitn 
of  exalt)ed  rtUitmedimms 
alone  the  tme  snrfkoe  > 
be  surveyed.     Y'ou  thin 
that  your  own  present  system  of  go- 
vernment is  perfect  ?  " 

*'  If  you  mean  govemmeol  by 
Quaen,  Lords,  and  Commotks,  I  am 
clearly  of  opiJiion  that  >*  '  ^^nt  if 
yon  mean  to  ask  my  i  of 

the  present  Cabinet,  I  ijuun    ii.»iik  t 


shonld  give  you  a  Terr  different 
answer.'' 

'*  You  mistake  me  altogether/*  re- 
plied  the  professor.  '*  What  are  yoa 
in  Britain  lynl  a  betero^MieoQs  mix* 
tnre  of  all  poasiblo  raood,  withoat 
unity  of  blood,  and  sometfinos  even 
unity  of  knguage?  Are  not  Celt 
and  Saxon,  Dane  and  Norman^ 
jumbled  together  in  the  great  ^ochxl 
sphere  ?  And  can  you  expect,  out  of 
these  warring  elements,  ever  to  pro- 
duce harmony?  No,  August  lieig- 
nold !  One  great  error— the  t*3tal 
disregard  of  unity  of  race — ha.^  hither- 
to been  the  enormous  stumblin«f* block 
in  the  way  of  human  perfection,  and 
it  is  for  the  cure  of  that  error  that 
Germany  has  arisen  from  her  sleep  T* 

*^  And  what  the  deuce — excnse  my 
profanity — do  you  intend  to  doV^' 

**  To  reunite  and  reconstitute  tho 
nations  upon  the  foundation  of  unity 
of  race,"  replied  the  pn^fe^sor. 

*^  It  would  be  rather  a  difllcult 
thing  to  accomplish  in  my  cjise,  pro* 
fessor"  I  replied.  ^*  Without  raising 
a  multiplepoindinior^  as  we  say  in 
Scotland,  I  could  hardly  a^cert^ain  to 
wliich  rac^  I  really  belong.  My  fa- 
ther was  a  Saxon,  my  mother  a  Celt — 
I  have  a  cross  of  the  Norman  ances- 
try, and  a  decided  dash  of  the  l>ane. 
It  would  defy  anatomy  to  rank  mi*!" 

*'  In  cases  of  admixture,"  said  Uift 
professor,  lighting  hit*  pipe—**  which, 
be  it  remarked,  are  th<*  excofjtions, 
and  not  the  rule — we  are  willing  to 
admit  the  minor  test  of  langn«^ 
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Now,  observe.  Western  Europe — 
for  we  need  not  complicate  oorselyes 
with  the  Sclavonic  question — may  be 
considered  afi^  occapied  by  four  diffe- 
rent races.  It  is,  I  believe,  quite 
possible  to  reduce  them  to  three,  but, 
in  order  to  avoid  controversy,  I  am 
willing  to  take  the  higher  number. 
In  this  way  we  should  have,  instead 
of  many  separate  states,  merely  to 
nndertale  the  arrangement  or  federal- 
isation  of  four  distinct  races — the 
Latin,  the  Teutonic,  the  Celtic,  and 
Scandinavian.  Each  tree  should  be 
allowed  to  grow  separately,  but  all  its 
branches  should  be  interwoven  toge- 
ther, and  the  result  will  be  a  harmony 
of  system  which  the  woriid  has  never 
yet  attained.^^ 

''  You  hold  France  to  be  Celtic,  I 
presume,  professor?  " 

''  Decidedly.  The  southern  portion 
has  an  infusion  of  Latin,  and  the 
northern  of  Scandinavian  blood ;  but 
the  preponderance  lies  with  the  Celt." 

'^  And  who  do  you  propose  should 
join  with  France?  " 

''  Three-fourths  of  Ireland,  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  Wales,  and 
the  Basque  Provinces." 

'*  So  far  weU.— And  England? " 

^^  England  is  confessedly  Saxon; 
and,  as  such,  the  greater  portion  of  her 
territory  must  l^  annexed  to  Ger- 
many." 

^^  While  Northumberland  and  the 
Orkney  islands  are  handed  over  to 
Scandinavia  !  I'll  tell  you  what, 
professor — ^you'll  excuse  my  freedom  : 
but,  although  I  have  heard  a  good  deal 
of  nonsense  in  the  course  of  my  life, 
this  idea  of  yours  is  the  most  prepos- 
terous that  was  ever  started." 

"  Wo  are  acting  upon  it,  however," 
replied  EJingemann  ;  "  for  it  is  upon 
that  principle  we  are  claiming  Schles- 
wig  from  Denmark,  and  Limburg  from 
the  crown  of  Holland.  But  for  that 
principle  we  should  be  clearly  wrong, 
since  it  is  admitted  that,  in  all  past 
time,  the  Eyder  hasjbeen  the  boundary 
of  Germany.  All  territorial  limits, 
however,  must  yield  to  unity  of  race." 

"  May  I  ask  if  there  are  many 
members  of  the  German  parliament 
who  favour  the  same  theory  V  " 

"  A  good  many— at  least  of  the  left 
section." 

^'  They  must  be  an  enlightened  set 
of  legislators  I   Take  my  word  for  it. 


professor,  you  will  have  enough  to  do 
in  settling  the  affairs  of  Germany 
Prq)er,  without  meddling  with  any  of 
your  neighbours." 

"  It  must  be  owned,"  said  the  pro- 
fessor, "  that  we  still  require  a  good 
deal  of  internal  arrangement.  We 
have  our  fleet  to  build." 

"  A  fleet ! — what  can  you  possibly 
want  with  a  fleet  ?  And  if  you  had 
one,  where  are  your  harbours  ?  " 

^'  That  is  a  point  for  after  considera- 
tion," replied  Klingemann.  ^^  I  am 
not  much  acquainted  with  maritime 
matters,  because  I  never  have  seen  the 
sea ;  but  we  consider  a  fleet  as  quite 
essential,  and  are  determined  to  build 
one.  Then  there  is  the  settlement  of 
religious  differences.  That,  I  own, 
gives  me  some  anxiety." 

"  Why  should  it,  in  a  country  where 
three-fourths  of  the  population,  thanks 
to  metaphysics,  are  rationalists  ?  " 

*^  I  do  not  know.  There  is  a  pro- 
posal to  construct  a  pantheon,  some- 
what on  the  principle  of  the  Valhalla, 
in  which  men  of  all  sects  may  wor- 
ship ;  but  I  am  strongly  impressed 
with  the  propriety  of  a  unity  of  creed 
as  well  as  a  unity  of  race." 

^^  And  this  creed  you  would  make 
compulsive  ?  " 

"  To  be  sure.  We  expect  obe- 
dience to  the  laws — ^that  is,  to  our 
laws,  when  we  shall  have  made  them ; 
and  I  cannot  see  why  a  law  of  wor- 
ship should  be  less  imperative  than  a 
law  which  binds  mankind  to  the  ob- 
servance of  social  institutions." 

Shade  of  Doctor  Martin  Luther! 
— ^this  in  thy  native  land ! 

"  Weil,  professor,"  said  I,  "  you 
have  given  me  enough  to  think  on  for 
one  night  at  least.  Perhaps  to-mor- 
row you  will  be  kind  enough  to  take 
me  to  the  parliament,  and  point  out 
some  of  the  distinguished  men  who 
are  about  to  regenerate  the  world." 

"  Willingly,  my  dear  boy,"  said  the 
professor ;  "  it  is  your  parliament  as 
well  as  mine,  for  you  are  clearly  of  the 
Saxon  race." 

**  Which,"  interrupted  I,  "  I  intend 
to  repudiate  as  soon  as  the  partition 
begins;  for,  whatever  maybe  doing 
el^whcre,  there  are  at  least  no  symp- 
toms of  barricades  in  the  Highlands." 

Although  it  exceeded  the  bounds  of 
human  cr^ulity  to  suppose  that  a  i  - 
jority,  or  even  a  considerable      : 
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of  the  German  parliament,  entertained 
such  preposterous  ideas  as  those 
which  I  had  just  heard  from  Klinge- 
mann,  it  was  obvious  that  the  supreme 
authority  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
men  utterly  incapable  of  discharging 
the  duty  of  legislators  to  the  country. 
A  movement,  commenced  by  the  uni- 
versities, and  eagerly  seconded  by  the 
journalists,  had  resulted  in  the  abrupt 
recognition  of  universal  suffrage  as  the 
basis  of  popular  representation.  There 
had  been  no  intermediate  stage  be- 
tween total  absence  of  political  privi- 
lege and  the  surrender  of  absolute 
power,  without  check  or  discipline,  to 
the  many.  Whaf  wonder,  then,  if 
the  revolution,  so  rashly  accomplished, 
so  weakly  acquiesced  in  by  the  majo- 
rity of  the  princes  of  Germany,  should 
already  be  giving  token  of  its  disas- 
trous fruit  ?  What  wonder  if  the  re- 
presentatives of  an  excited  and  turbu- 
lent people  should  carry  with  them, 
to  the  grave  deliberations  of  the  se- 
nate, the  same  wild  and  crude  ideas 
which  were  uppermost  in  the  minds  of 
f  their  constituency?  It  needed  but  a 
I  glance  at  the  parliamentary  list  to  dis- 
cover that,  among  the  men  assembled 
•  in  the  church  of  St  Paul,  there  were 
hardly  any  fitted,  from  previous  expe- 
rience, to  undertake  the  delicate  task 
of  reconstructing  the  constitutions  of 
Germany.  There  were  plenty  of  pro- 
fessors— men  who  had  dreamed  away 
the  best  part  of  their  lives  in  abstract 
contemplation,  but  who  never  had 
miugled  with  the  world,  and  who  form- 
ed their  sole  estimate  of  modem  so- 
ciety fi-om  the  books  and  traditions  of 
the  past.  The  recluse  scholar  is  pro- 
verbially a  man  unfit  to  manage  his 
own  affairs,  much  less  to  direct  the  des- 
tinies of  nations ;  and  all  experience 
has  shown  that  the  popular  estimate 
has,  in  this  instance,  been  strictly 
true.  There  were  poets  of  name  and 
note,  whose  strains  are  familiar 
throughout  Europe;  but,  alas  !  it  is  in 
vain  to  expect  that  the  power  of 
Orpheus  still  accompanies  his  art, 
and  that  the  world  can  be  governed 
by  a  song.  There  were  political  writers 
of  the  Heine  school,  enthusiastic 
advocates  of  systems  which  they 
could  neither  defend  nor  explain — 
worehippers  of  ^lirabeau  and  of  the 
heroes  of  the  French  Revolution  — 
And  most  of  them  imbued  with  such 


religions  and  social  tenets  as  were  pro" 
mulgated  by  Thomas  Paine.  There 
were  burghers  and  merchants  from 
the  far  cities,  who,  since  the  days  of 
theur  stndentism,  had  fattened  on 
tobacco  and  beer ;  gained  small  local 
reputations  by  resisting  the  petty 
tyranny  of  some  obnoxious  burgo- 
master ;  and  who  now,  in  consequence 
of  the  total  boulevorsement  of  society, 
find  themselves  suddenly  exalted  to  a 
position  of  which  they  do  not  under- 
stand the  duties,  or  comprehend  the 
enormous  responsibility.  Political  ad- 
venturers there  were  of  every  descrip- 
tion, but  few  members  of  that  class 
which  truly  represents  the  intelligence 
and  property  of  the  country.  Li  the 
preliminary  assembly^  thenamesof  five 
or  six  mediatised  princes — particnlarly 
those  of  the  house  of  Hohenlohe — and 
of  several  of  the  higher  nobility,  were 
to  be  found.  Few  such  names  occur 
in  the  present  roll, — the  only  media- 
tised member  is  the  prince  of  Wald- 
burg-Zeil-Trauchburg.  This  is  omi- 
nous of  the  tendency  of  the  parliament, 
and  of  its  pure  democratic  condition. 

So  much  I  had  learned  from  a  per- 
usal of  the  debates,  which  are  now 
regularly  published  at  Frankfort,  and 
which  hereafter  may  be  considered 
as  valuable  documents,  illustrating 
the  rise  and  progress  of  revolution. 
But  I  was  curious  to  see,  with  my 
own  eyes,  the  aspect  of  the  German 
parliament,  and  not  a  little  pleased  to 
find  that  my  old  friend,  the  professor, 
was  punctual  in  keeping  his  appoint- 
ment. 

Sahit  PauPs  chmxh,  a  circular 
building  of  no  gi*eat  architectural 
merit,  has  been  appropriated  as  the 
theatre  of  council.  Thither  every 
morning,  a  crowd  of  the  enthusiastic 
Frankforters,  and  crazy  students  in 
their  mediaeval  garbs,  repair  to  pack 
the  galleries,  and  bestow  then:  ap- 
plause upon  the  speeches  of  their 
favourite  members.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that,  the  more  democratic  the 
harangue,  the  more  liberal  is  the 
tribute  of  cheering.  The  back  benches 
on  one  side  of  the  main  body  of  the 
hall  are  reserved  for  the  ladies,  who, 
in  Frankfort  at  least,  are  keen  parti- 
sans of  revolution.  The  volubility 
with  which  these  fair  creatures  discuss 
the  affairs  of  state,  and  questions  of 
political  economy  which  the  science 
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of  Misa  Martincau  could  not  unravel, 
is  Ideally  quite  astoaudiug.  Wlieiiever 
you  meet  a  Germaa  woman  dow«  you 
may  i>rcparo  to  bear  a  tU'adc  upon 
popular  freedom  :  they  are,  as  might 
bo  expected,  even  more  bitter  than 
the  raeo  in  their  denunclatiuu  uf  arti- 
ticirtl  rank ;  nor  do  they  seem  to  bo 
in  tho  slightest  degree  aware  of  the 
fact^  that  of  all  hideous  objects  ou 
earth,  the  worst  is  a  patriot  in  petti- 
coats. I  have  heard  such  veooni  and 
blood thirstiness  expressed  by  a  pair 
uf  coral  lips  that,  upon  the  whole,  I 
sUoiUd  rather  have  preferred  solicit- 
ing a  salute  from  ^iedusa. 

Above  the  president's  chair,  and 
painted  in  fresco  upon  the  wall,  is  a 
very  dirty  figure  intended  to  represent 
Gei'inania,  clad  in  garmeuts  which, 
at  first  sight,  appeared  to  be  covered 
with  a  multitude  of  black  beetles. 
On  a  more  dom  inspection,  however, 
yon  discover  that  tliese  are  dimi native 
eagles  ;  but  I  can  hardly  recoraraend 
tho  pattern.  The  president,  Von 
fiagern,  a  tall*  dark,  fanatic -looking 
jnau,  is  seated  immediately  below, 
and  confronts  the  most  motley  assem* 
biiige  of  men  that  I  ever  bad  the 
fortnue  to  behold* 

Rlingemann,  having  intimated  to 
me  chat  it  was  not  bis  intention  to 
illominate  tho  mind  of  Germany  that 
day  by  any  elaborate  discourse,  was 
kind  enough  to  place  himself  lieside 
me,  and  perform  the  part  of  cicerone. 
My  first  impression,  on  surveying  the 
sea  of  heaiis  in  the  ai^sembly,  was 
decidedly  unfavourable  ;  for  I  could 
hiu'dly  discern  amongst  the  ranks  one 
single   individual  whose   appearance 

spoke  him  to  be  a  gentleman.    The 

intenanccs  of  the  members  were 
gienerally  mean  and  vulgar,  and  in 
many  cases  absurdly  bizarre.  Near 
mo  sate  an  old  pantaloon,  with  a 
white  beard  flowing  over  a  frogged 
stirtout,  his  head  surmounted  with  a 
black  velvet  seuU-cap,  which  gave 
him  all  the  appearance  of  a  venerable 
baboon  jUMt  escaped  from  the  opera- 
tion of  trepanning,  and  a  BtuS  of 
siingular  dimcusionri  in  his  hand.  This, 
KJingt?manu  told  me,  was  Professor 
Jahn,  formerly  of  Freiburg,  and  snr- 
named  the  father  of  gymnastics. 

This  superannuated  acrobat  seemed 
to  be  the  centre  of  a  group  of  literary 
notables,  for  my  friend  poiQted  ont  in 
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succession,  and  with  great  pride,  the 
burlt'y  forms  of  Dahlman  and  other 
thoroughgoing  pr»jf«'ssors.  In  fact, 
ouo  large  8ectioD  of  the  hall  was  no* 
thing  but  a  Senatus  Academicus. 

**  But  where,"  said  I,  *'  are  tho 
poets?  I  am  vei*y  curious  to  see  the  I 
collection  of  modern  minstrehj.  I  pre* 
suuie  that  young  fellow  with  the  black 
board,  who  is  firiug  away  in  the  tri- 
bune, and  bawling  himself  hoarse*,  must 
bo  one  of  them.  He  can,  at  all  events, 
claim  tho  possejssion  of  a  full  share  of 
godlike  insanity." 

^*  He  is  not  a  poet/'  replied  the  pro- 
fessor; *'that  is  Simon  of  Treves,  a  very 
intelligent  young  man,  though  a  little 
headstrong.  I  wish  he  would  be  some- 
what milder  in  his  manner," 

**^Nay,  he  seems  to  be  suiting  the 
action  to  the  word,  according  to  tho 
established  rules  of  rhetoric.  So  far 
as  I  can  understand  him,  he  is  just 
suggesting  that  divers  political  oppo- 
nent>^,  whom  he  esteems  reactionary, 
should  be  summarily  ejected  from  the 
window ! " 

**  Ah,  good  Simon  ! — but  we  have 
all  been  young  once,"  said  the  pro- 
fessor. ^^  After  all,  he  is  a  stanch  ad- 
herent of  unity." 

*•  Yes — I  daresay  he  would  like  to 
have  every  thing  his  own  way,  in 
which  case  a  certain  ingenious 
machine  for  facilitating  decapitati'>n 
would  probably  come  into  vogue. 
But  the  poets  T' 

**  Yon  see  that  old  man  over  yonder, 
with  the  calm, benignant,  nay,  seraphic 
expression  of  countenance,  which  be- 
tokens that  his  soul  is  at  this  moment 
far  withdrawn  from  its  earthly  taber- 
nacle, and  wandering  araitlst  thorn? 
paradisaical  regions  w^icre  unity  and 
light  prevail" 

'*  Do  yon  allude  to  that  respectable 
gentleman,  rather  up  in  years,  who 
seems  to  me  to  have  swallowed  ver- 
juice after  his  coffee  this  morning,  or 
to  be  labouring  under  a  severe  attack 
of  toothache?" 

**  Irrevercnd  young  man  1  Know 
that  is  Ludwig  Uhland." 

*'  Yoa  don*t  mean  to  say  that  that 
crossgrained  surly  old  fellow  is  the 
author  of  the  fninotis  ballads!"  ex- 
claimed I.  **  Why,  there  is  a  snarl  on 
his  visage  that  might  qualify  him  to 
pit  for  a  limcy  portrait  of  Chnrrhill  in 
extreme  old  age  I  "* 
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'^He  is  tho  last  of  a  great  race. 
Look  youdcr,  at  that  other  venerable 
figure " 

^^  The  gentleman  who  is  twiddling 
his  stick  across  his  arm,  as  though  ho 
were  practising  tlic  bars  of  a  fan- 
dango V    Who  may  he  be?  " 

^^  Arndt,  the  great  composer.  Have 
you  men  like  him  in  your  British  par- 
liament?" 

*'  Why,  1  must  confess  we  have 
not  yet  thought  of  ransacking  the  or- 
chestra for  statesmen.    Anymore?" 

"  Yes.  You  see  that  tall  grizzled 
man  over  the  way.  That  is  Anasta- 
slns  Grliu." 

"  Graf  von  Anersperg?  Well,  he 
is  a  gentleman  at  least;  though,  as  to 
poetical  pretension,  I  have  always 
considered  him  very  much  on  a  par 
with  Dicky  Milnes.  But  where  are 
your  statesmen,  professor?  Where 
are  the  men  who  have  made  politics 
the  study  of  theur  lives,  who  have 
mastered  the  theories  of  government 
nud  the  science  of  economics,  and 
who  have  all  the  different  treaties 
of  Europe  at  the  ends  of  their  fin- 
gers?" 

'*  As  wo  are  commencing  a  new 
era,"  replied  Klingemann,  *^wcneed 
none  of  those.  Treaties,  idiologically 
considered,  are  merely  tlie  exponents 
of  the  position  of  past  generations, 
aud  bear  no  reference  to  the  future, 
the  tendency  of  which  is  lost  in  the 
mists  of  eternity.  Such  men  as  you 
describe  we  had  under  the  Mettemich 
system,  but  we  have  discarded  them 
all  with  their  master." 

''  Then  I  must  say  that,  idiotically 
considered,  you  have  done  a  very 
foolish  thing.  Where  at  least  are 
your  financiers?" 

*'My  dear  friend,  I  must  for  once 
admit  that  you  have  stumbled  on  a 
weak  point.  We  are  very  much  in 
want  of  a  financier  indeed.  Would 
you  believe  it  ?  the  sum  of  five  florins 
a- (lay,  which  is  the  amount  of  recom- 
jxinse  allowed  to  each  member  of  the 
Assembly,  has  been  allowed  to  fall 
into  jirrcar ! " 

"  What  1  do  each  of  these  fellows 
get  five  fiorins  a-day,  in  return  for 
cobbling  up  the  Empire  ?  Then  it  is 
very  easy  to  see  that,  unless  the  ex- 
cheijuei'  fails  altogether,  the  parlia- 
ment will  never  be  prorogued." 
**  Certainly  not  until  it  has  completed 


the  task  of  adjusting  a  German  con- 
stitution," observed  the  professor. 

^^  Which  is  just  saying  the  same 
thing  in  difi^erent  words.  But,  pray, 
what  is  exciting  this  storm  of  wrath 
in  the  bosom  of  the  respectable  Mr 
Simon?" 

**  lie  is  merely  denouncing  the 
sovereigns  and  the  aristocracy.  It  is 
a  favourite  topic  But  look  there! 
that  is  a  great  man— ah,  a  very  great 
man  indeed  1 " 

Without  challenging  the  clahn  of 
the  individual  indicated  to  greatness, 
I  am  committing  no  libel  when  I  de- 
signate him  as  the  very  ugliest  man 
in  Europe.  The  broad  arch  of  his 
face  was  fringed  with  a  red  bush  of 
furzy  hair.  His  eyes  were  inflamed 
and  pinky,  like  those  of  a  ferret  labour- 
ing under  opthalmia,  and  his  nose, 
mouth,  and  tusks,  bore  a  palpable  re- 
semblance to  the  muzzle  of  the  bull- 
dog. Altogether,  it  is  impossible  to 
conceive  a  more  thoroughly  forbidding 
figure.  This  was  Robert  Blum,  the 
well-known  publisher  of  Leipzig,  who 
has  put  himself  prominently  forward 
from  the  very  commencement  of  the 
movement ;  and  who,  possessing  a  cer- 
tain power  of  language  which  may  paw 
with  the  multitude  for  eloquence, 
and  professing  opinions  of  extreme 
democratic  tendency,  has  gained  a 
popularity  and  power  in  Frankfort, 
which  is  not  regarded  without  uneasi- 
ness by  the  members  of  the  morel 
moderate  party.  As  this  worthy  was 
a  bookseller,  and  Klingemann  still  in 
possession  of  piles  of  unpublished 
manuscript,  I  could  understand  and 
forgive  the  enthusiasm  and  veneration 
of  the  latter. 

Simon  having  concluded  his  in- 
flaumiatory  harangue,  the  tribune  was 
next  occupied  by  a  person  of  a  differ- 
ent stamp,  lie  was,  I  think,  with- 
out any  exception,  the  finest- looking 
man  in  the  Assembly — in  the  primes 
manhood,  tall,  handsome,  and  ele- 
gantly dressed,  and  bearing,  moreover, 
that  unniistakeable  air  which  belongs 
to  the  polished  gentleman  alone.  Uis 
manner  of  speaking  was  hasty,  and 
not  such  as  might  be  a])proved  of  by 
the  practised  debater,  but  extremely 
fluent  and  energetic ;  and  it  was  evi- 
dent that  Simon  and  his  confederates 
writhed  under  tho  castigation  which, 
half-soriously,  half-sarcastically,  the 
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Juiiginf^  from  tlie  occasional  hisses, 
the  speaker  seemed  no  favourite  either 
with  the  members  of  the  extreme 
left  or  with  the  galleries  ;  but  proba- 
bly he  was  used  to  such  manifesta- 
tions, for  he  went  through  his  work 
undauntedly.  I  asked  his  name.  It 
was  Felix,  Prince  of  Lichnowsky. 

Poor  Lichnowsky  !  a  few  weeks 
after  I  saw  him  in  the  Assembly,  he 
was  barbarously  and  brutally  mur- 
dered by  savages  at  the  gate  of  Frank- 
fort— the  flesh  cut  off  his  arms  with 
scythes — his  body  put  up  as  a  target 
for  their  balls — and  every  execrable 
device  of  ingenuity  employed  to  pro- 
long his  suffering.  O  ye  who  wink 
at  revolutions  abroad,  and  who  would 
stimulate  the  populace  to  excess — ye 
who,  in  days  past,  have  written  or 
been  privy  to  letters  from  the  Home 
Office,  conniving  at  undeniable  treason 
— th  in  k  of  th  is  scene,  and  repent  of  your 
miserable  folly  1  In  a  civilised  city — 
among  a  Christian  and  educated  po- 
pulation— that  deed  of  hideous  atro- 
city was  perpetrated  at  noon-day : 
the  young  life  of  one  of  the  most  ac- 
complished and  chivalrous  cavaliers  of 
Europe  was  torn  from  him  piecemeal, 
in  a  manner  which  humanity  shudders 
to  record,  and  for  no  other  reason 
than  because  ho  had  stood  forth  as 
the  advocate  of  constitutional  order! 
Liberal  historians,  in  their  commen- 
taries upon  the  first  French  Revolu- 
tion, spare  no  pains  to  argue  us  into 
the  conviction  that  such  tragedies  as 
that  of  the  Princess  de  Lamballe  could 
not  be  enacted  save  amongst  a  people 
degraded  and  brutalised  by  long  cen- 
turies of  misgovemment,  oppression, 
and  superstition.  They  have  lied  in 
raying  so.  A  pack  of  famished  wolves 
js  not  so  merciless  as  a  human  mob, 
when  drunk  with  the  revolutionary 
puddle  ;  and  were  the  strong  arm  of 
the  law  once  paralysed  in  Britain,  we 
should  inevitably  become  the  specta- 
tors, if  not  the  victims,  of  the  same 
]>utcheries  which  have  disgraced  al- 
most every  country  in  Europe  now 
clamouring  for  independence  and 
unity.  The  sacerdotal  robes  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Paris — the  gray  hairs 
of  Major  von  Auerswaldt — the  sta- 
tion and  public  virtue  of  the  Counts 
of  Lamburg,  Zichy,  and  Latoor  — 
could  not  saye  these  unhappy  men 


than  simple 
assassination:  and  this  century  and 
year  have  likewise  been  reserved  for 
the  unexampled  abomination  of  Chris- 
tian men  adopting  cannibalism,  and 
feeding  upon  human  flesh,  as  was  the 
case  not  a  month  ago  at  Messina! 
Well  might  Madame  Roland  exclaim, 
"  O  Liberty !  what  things  are  done 
in  thy  name !"  Poor  Lichnowsky  ! 
Better  had  he  fallen  on  the  fields  of 
Spain,  in  the  combat  for  honour  and 
loyalty,  with  the  red  steel  in  his  hand, 
and  the  flush  of  victory  on  his  brow, 
than  have  perished  so  miserably  by 
the  hands  of  the  cowardly  and  rascal 
rout  of  they>«e  city  of  Frankfort  I 

''  That's  Zitz  of  Mayence,"  said  the 
professor,  as  a  heavy-looking  dema- 
gogue stumbled  clumsily  up  to  the 
tribune. 

"  Oh!  that's  Zitz,  is  it?"  replied  I. 
"  Well,  professor,  I  think  I  have  had 
quite  enough  of  the  Assembly  for  one 
morning,  and  as  I  feel  a  certain  crav- 
ing for  a  cigar,  I  ttwak  I  shall  leave 
you  for  the  present." 

"Won't  yon  dine  to-day  at  the 
Swan?"  said  Klingemann,  "most  of 
my  friends  of  the  left  frequent  the 
tabk'tThote  there,  and  I  should  like 
to  introduce  you  to  Zitz." 

"  Thank  you  I"  said  I,  "  I  shaU  be 
punctual,  and  pray  keep  a  place  for 
me;"  and  so  for  the  present  we  parted. 

"The  dunderheads!"  thought  I,  as 
I  emerged  into  the  street  and  lit  an 
imdeniablo  havannah,  "here  is  a 
nation  which,  for  thirty  years  past, 
has  been  eating  its  scaier-kraut  koA 
sausages  in  peace,  paying  almost  no 
taxes,  and  growing  its  own  wine  and 
tobacco,  about  to  be  plunged  into 
irretrievable  misery  and  ruin,  by  a 
set  of  selfish  hounds  who  look  to 
nothing  beyond  their  stipend  of  five 
florins  a-day !  Heaven  help  the  idiots  I 
what  would  they  be  at?  They  have 
got  all  manner  of  constitutions,  liberty 
of  the  press— though  there  is  not  a 
man  in  Germany  who  could  write  a 
decent  leading  article — and  a  great 
deal  more  freedom  than  is  good  for 
them  already.  And  now  the  world  is 
to  be  tnmed  upside  down,  because  a 
parcel  of  trash,  not  a  whit  more  re- 
spectable than  Cuffey  and  his  con- 
federates, and  very  nearly  as  stupid, 
have  taken  the  notion  of  unity  into 
their  heads,  and  are  resolyed  to  bnlld 
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up,  with  rotten  bricks,  the  ricketty 
structure  of  an  empire.  Nicholas, 
my  dear  friend,  there  is  work  chalked 
out  for  you,  and  ready.  If  these  scum 
presume  to  meddle  with  their  neigh- 
bours, they  must  be  crushed  like  a 
hive  of  hornets ;  and  I  do  not  know 
any  foot  so  heavy  and  elephantine  as 
your  own  1" 

Pondering  these  things  deeply,  I 
strolled  on  from  shop  to  shop,  glean- 
ing everywhere  as  I  went  statistics 
touching  the  manner  in  which  our 
free- trade  innovations  have  affected 
the  industry  of  Great  Britain.  For  a 
year  and  a  half,  the  boot  and  shoe 
trade  has  been  remarkably  thriving ; 
the  London  market  being  the  most 
profitable  in  the  world,  and  no- 
thing but  British  gold  exported  in 
return.  As  to  cotton  manufactures, 
Belgium  and  Switzerland  have  the 
monopoly  of  Southern  Germany.  The 
trade  in  Bohemian  glass  is  rapidly 
.superseding  at  ]^ome  the  labour  of  the 
silversmith.  A  complete  service,  so 
beautiful  that  it  might  be  laid  out  on 
the  table  of  a  prince,  costs  about  thirty 
pounds ;  and  the  names  of  the  British 
magnates,  which  the  dealer  pointed 
to  with  ineffable  triumph  as  purchas- 
ers, were  so  numerous  as  to  convince 
me  that  the  deteriorating  influence  of 
free  trade  was  rapidly  rising  upwards. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  cutlery, 
which  is  now  sent  to  undersell  the 
product  of  the  British  artisan  in  his 
own  peculiar  market.  When  we 
couple  those  facts,  which  may  be 
learned  in  every  Continental  town, 
with  the  state  of  our  falling  revenue, 
and  the  grievous  direct  burden  which 
is  imposed  upon  us  in  the  shape  of 
property  and  income  tax,  it  is  difficult 
for  any  Briton  to  understand  upon 
what  grounds  the  financial  reputation 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  based,  or  to 
comprehend  the  wisdom  of  adhering 
to  a  system  which  sacrifices  every 
thing  in  favour  of  the  foreigner,  and 
brings  us  in  return  no  earthly  recom- 
pense or  gain. 

I  duly  kept  my  engagement  at  the 
Swan,  and  was  introduced  by  the 
Professor  to  Zitz,  Gervinus,  and  some 
more  of  the  radical  party.  The  din- 
ners at  the  Swan  are  unexceptionable ; 
indeed,  out  of  Paris,  it  ijs  impossible 
to  discover  better. 

"What  do  you  think  of  our  German 
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parliament?"  asked  a  deputy  of  the 
name  of  Neukirch,  next  whom  I  was 
seated.  "  It  must  be  an  interesting 
sight  for  an  Englishman  to  behold  the 
aspirations  of  our  rising  freedom." 

"  Oh,  charming !"  I  replied:  "and 
such  splendid  oratory — we  have  no- 
thing like  it  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons." 

"Do  you  really  think  so?"  said 
Neukirch,  looking  absurdly  gratified. 

"  I  do  indeed.  The  speech  which 
I  had  the  privilege  of  hearing  this 
morning  from  the  gentleman  oppo- 
site—" here  I  bowed  to  Simon  of 
Treves,  who  was  picking  the  back- 
bone of  a  pike — "was  eqnal  to  tiie 
most  elaborate  efforts  of  our  greatest 
orator,  Mr  Chisholm  Anstey.  It  is 
not  often  that  one  has  the  fortune  to 
listen  to  such  talent  combmed  with 
patriotism !" 

"  You  speak  like  a  man  of  sense,*^ 
said  the  flattered  Simon.  "  I  believe 
that  I  have  given  those  infernal 
princes  their  gruel.  Lichnowsky  had 
better  hold  his  peace,  for  the  time  is 
coming  when  a  sharp  reckoning  mnst 
be  held  between  the  aristocrats  and 
the  people." 

"Pote  tausendr  cried  Zitz,  "do 
they  think  to  lord  it  over  us  longer 
with  their  stars  and  ribbons?  I  hold 
myself  to  be  as  good  a  man  as  any 
grand-duke  of  them  all,  and  a  great 
deal  better  than  some  I  could  name 
who  would  give  a  trifle  to  be  out  of 
Germany." 

"  And  how  does  the  cause  of  demo- 
cracy progress  in  England?"  asked 
Neukirch.  "We  are  somewhat  sur- 
prised to  find  that,  after  all  the  pre- 
paration, there  has  been  no  revolution 
m  London." 

"  As  to  that,"  said  I,  "  you  mnst 
hardly  judge  us  too  rashly.  Two 
distinguished  patriots,  called  Ernest 
Jones  and  Fnssell,  were  desirous  of 
raising  barricades ;  but,  somehow  or 
other,  the  plan  was  communicated  to 
Government,  the  troops  refused  to  fra- 
ternise, and  the  attempt  was  post- 
poned for  the  present." 

"I  see!"  cned  Zitz,  "Russian  in- 
fluence has  been  at  work  in  England 
too.  Nicholas  has  been  sowing  his 
gold,  and  the  fruit  is  continued 
tyranny." 

"  The  feet  is,"  said  I,  "  tiiongb  I 
would  not  wish  it  to  be  repeated,  that 
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a  good  niiuiy  of  us  are  of  opinion  that 
we  Uavu  no  tyranny  at  all,  but  rather 
more  freedom  than  U  ab&olutclyncces- 
Bary  for  our  happiness." 

*^  No  tyranny  T'  shouted  Zitz  \  "is 
there  not  a  chamber  of  peers?" 

*^T(io  mnch  freedom  !**  roared  Simon 
of  Treves ;  *'  have  you  not  an  Esta- 
blished Church  ?" 

**  la  not  your  sovereign  a  niece  of 
the  mlioos  despot  of  Hanover?"  asked 
Neukirch* 

*'  Is  there  not  a  heavy  tax  on  to- 
bacco ?"  inqiiircrl  ray  friend  and  pre- 
ceptor Klingeinann, 

'*  Gentlemen  all/'  said  I»  *Mhe8e 
things  mast  perforce  be  admitted. 
We  have  a  chamber  of  peers,  and  are 
thankful  for  it,  because  it  curbs  de- 
mocracy in  the  Commons,  We 
have  an  Established  Church,  and  we 
honour  it^  because  it  has  taught  the 
people  to  fear  their  Creator  and  to 
reverence  their  queen.  Our  sovereign 
is  a  niece  of  the  King  of  Hanover, 
and  she  has  no  reason  whatever  to  h\* 
ashamed  of  the  connexion.  And  as 
to  the  article  of  tobacco,  I  may  remark 
to  my  learned  friend  the  professor, 
that  revenue  must  necessarily  be 
raised,  anil  that,  moreover,  I  have  not 
smoked  a  single  decent  cigar  since  I 
set  foot  in  Germany.^* 

'*  These  are  reactionary  doctrines  !'* 
growled  Zitz  ;  *'  I  fear  yon  are  no  true 
friend  of  the  people," 

"  A  firmer  one  never  sat  under  the 
sign  of  Geordie  Buchanan/'  said  I ; 
'*  but  I  suspect  your  estiuiate  of  the 
people  is  somewhat  different  from 
mine*  Pray,  Uerr  Neukirch,  will  yon 
pardon  the  curiosity  of  a  stranger,  if 
I  ask  one  or  two  questions  upon  points 
which  I  do  not  thoroughly  compre- 
hend 7  I  obser\'e,  from  the  tenor  of 
the  proclamations  issued  by  Herr 
von  Soiron,  that  you  contemplate  the 
ierection  of  one  free,  united,  and  indis- 
Olnble  Germany." 

*'  That  is  preci:J^ely  our  object." 

'*Then,  am  I  right  in  holding  that 
the  Reichsverweser  conccutratet*  in 
hk  own  person  the  whole  power  and 
puiss.^nce  of  the  diflerent  states  ?" 

**  Just  ao.  He  is  president  of  Ger- 
many/' 

**  So  that  with  him  and  his  council 
rest  the  whole  responsibility  of  dis- 
posing of  tlie  troops  of  the  confedera- 
tion, of  making  treaties,  of  proclaim^ 
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ing  peace  and  war,  of  regulating 
coinage  and  customs^  and,  in  fact,  of 
exerting  every  royal  prerogative  ?" 

**  Always  with  consent  of  the  Ger- 
man parliament,"  said  Zitz.  "You 
may  believe  we  are  not  such  fools  as 
to  substitute  one  tyrant  for  thirty- 
eight.'' 

^^Then,  gentlemen^  it  appears  to 
me  that  your  whole  scheme,  upon 
wliich  I  am  not  qualified  to  express 
an  opinion,  resolves  itself  into  one  of 
extensive  ai;d  entire  mediatisation. 
If  the  Emperor  of  Austria  and  the 
King  of  Pnissia  have  no  power  to  de- 
clare peace  or  war — it  their  armies 
are  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  cential 
power  at  Frankfort — it  will  follow,  as 
a  mutter  of  course,  that  their  kingly 
privileges  are  at  au  end.  The  inter- 
change of  ambassadors  with  foreigu 
states  will  be  a  ceremony  so  cleai-ly 
futile  that  it  must  at  once  be  aban- 
noneil,  and  the  monarchs  will  become 
merely  the  tii^t  of  a  titular  nobility,** 

"  That  is  the  inevitable  and  glorious 
consequence  ! "  cried  my  new  acquain- 
tance, Noukirch.  ''  You  see  the  whole 
subject  iu  its  proper  light.  First,  wo 
clip  the  wings  of  the  princes  till  they 
can  do  no  more  than  hop  about  their 
own  home-yards  ;  then  we  control  the 
proceedings  of  the  Reichsverweser  by 
a  parUament  elected  on  the  principles 
of  universal  suHVage ;  and  finally,  we 
can  eject  the  poppet  if  necessary,  and 
resolve  ourseUea  into  a  pure  demo* 
craey." 

'*  One  thing,  then,"  aaid  I,  **  is  only 
wanting  for  this  desirable  consumma- 
tion, and  that  is,  the  consent  of  the 
princes.  I  admit  that  you  may  have 
little  trouble  with  Baden,  Wiiitem- 
berg,  and  the  likc^  but  what  say 
Austria,  Prussia,  and  Bavaria  to  this 
wholesale  abdication  of  their  thrones?" 

^*  We  don't  affect  to  deny  that  there 
may  be  a  crisis  approjiching.  Austria 
has  her  hands  full  for  the  piTsentwith 
Italy  and  llungai7,  and  has  given  no 
definite  i*eply.  But  the  clubs  are 
strong  and  active  at  Vienna,  and  oa 
the  very  first  opportunity  )ou  will  see 
a  general  rising,  vAnarchy  first — 
order  afterwards,'  is  our  motto.  Tljen, 
as  to  Prussia,  we  do  not  want  to  push 
on  matters  too  rapidly  there.  The 
king  has  been  playing  into  our  hands; 
and,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  we  t 
upon  him  alone  for  the  couth 


t  of  Ommtm^mui  Om  Bariiamem, 


_pt  (mr  five  florins  a-dfiy.    So  that,  in 

UtiO  mcjin  time,  you  may  he  sure  we 

ill  nil   be   moderate   hi  that   quarter, 

Avaria  may  ili>  as  she  pl^asefl*    If 

P$he  otliers  vicld^  tiiat  power  mnst  n^ 

rnb." 

It  to  onderstand  a  little 
f  u  >  i  I  ce  of  y 0 ur  ca  use.     ¥©n 
ed  Schleswig-llolsleixi  as 
any,  and  you  hav«  sent 
n    trvfojis,   for  the   pnrpose  of 
ring  it  Bs  vour  right  V  " 
*'  Quite  true/'" 
*'  And  at  the  same  time  Germany, 
IM*  jDu  aa  iifl   repreL^entaiives,  have 
aclotow lodged  the  right  of  all  foreign 
nations  to  their  own  tudependence  V* 
**  We  have/' 

"  Then,  wiU  you  have  the  kindneas 
explain  to  mc  how  it  is  that  your 
"  ]    *  ^nc  parliament,  hold hig  such 

I  ]  has  not  thought  proper  to 

t  unit  evory  An>?trian  soldier,  be- 
g  tu  the  confeileration,  should 
H'd lately  withdrawn  from  Lom- 
aiid  Hungan^V  How  is  it  that 
"llV'raugel,  in  the  north,  has 
^  he  a  Prussian,  and  become 
soldier,  whilst  Marshal 
adetslcy,  in  the  south,  is  fighting 
ithottt  remonstrance  at  the  head  of 
troops  wliich  yon  claim  as  your  own, 
and  against  that  independence  of  a 
Toreigu  nation^  which  you  have  thought 
^Toper  expressly  to  recognise?  If 
ifecrmany  claimB  Schleswig  on  the 
^^round  of  unity  of  race  and  language, 
liow  can  she,  at  the  same  time,  coun- 
tenance a  subordinate  German  power 
in  infringing  the  very  principle  which 
he  has  so  determiiii?dly  jimclaimed?*' 
Neither  on  this  occasion,  nor  on 
mny  other,  could  T  obtain  a  satisfactory 
•epU'  to  the  above  question.  In  fact, 
om  the  veiy  beginning,  the  conduct 
'of  tire  men  who  have  put  them. selves 
t  tlie  head  of  the  present  movenieiit, 
iljas  been  checkered  by  contradictions 
if  the  mo«rt  glaring  and  obvious  kind. 
D  the  filth  of  May,  the  present  vice- 
resident,  Von  Soiron,  put  forth  an 
ddrc^s  to  the  inhabitants  of  Bohemia, 
oravia,  and  8iles.ia«  calling  upon 
heoi  to  co-operate  and  join  with  the 
"crmiin  eonfi'deracy,  and  to  send  re- 
"rjiresenlrttivcs  to  tlio  union.  Two  of 
'these  states  are  compris^ed  in  the 
Austrian,  and  one  in  the  Prussian 
ominions  ;  but  now  nfthcm  arr  Ger- 
an*    If  nationality  is  to  be  recog- 


nised as  the  mifnp  principle — oiidtl 

scheme  oi   i 
empire   t 

these  couuirie?  ^vuuJU  f 
doded,  Mnce,  by  langn^i 
they  form  part  of  a  let 
branch  of  the  European 
before  the  ink  on  their 
of    strict    unity    and 
was    dry, —  that  proclaroatieni  uim- 
talning     the     following    remarkable 
words,  "  The  Germans  shall  not  be 
induced,  on    any    conatderatiOQ,    to 
abridge  or  deprive  other  naTions  of 
that  freedom  and  lodepci  'ucb 

they  claim  for  themselves  -wn 

unalienable  right," — ^we  find  the  Ger- 
mans calmly  annexing  PuU^h  Poi!«o 
to  their  league,  proposing  to  inclnilft 
£ohemia,  Moravia,  and  Silesia  in  Ite 
limits  of  the  empire,  and  by  tliair 
official  congratulatory  addreaa  to^ 
Kadet»ky,  giving  national  cjount*- 
nancxj  to  the  war  of  subjugation  in 
Lombardy.  Even  were  their 
othexwise  good,  such  acts  as  tl 
form  an  irresbtible  ntnui^itnt  f^^jr^ift^ 
their  present  claim  i  Tor 

upon  no  principle  V  :  Hy 

entitled  to  add,  on  on 
sessions  of  the  enipir 
nexation,  and  on  the  oth 
annexation,    when    in   i  i    ;v 

foreign  power. 

But  it  is  nsclesn,  in  their  present 
state,  to  demand  explanation  from  the 
Germans,  They  are  like  men  who, 
in  attempting  to  cross  a  ford,  have 
been  earned  off  their  feet  by  tho 
swollen  wntere,  and  are  ^  '       ing 

in  the  ponl,  unable  tor»  n\ 

Jniperitrnt  m  impniu  is  ML':iri;  iuiai- 
tain  able,  (icnnan  unity,  as  at  pro- 
sent  contemplated,  witli  a  cumnKm 
army,  common  taxes,  and  coniniOB 
conistitntinuM,  under  on»'  riMin:4l  go- 
vernment, can  ordy  be  51  ^  aa 
entirt*  prostration  of  thi^  and 
the  abolition  of  the  kingly  dignity. 
Austria,  Prn«8ia,  Saatmjy,  JJavaria. 
and  all  the  statns,  must  be  bloftea 
from  the  map  of  Kurope,  thHr  bf^nnd- 
aries  e  rased ,  th  ei  r  co  n  d  i  t  i  '  r  < '  n , 
and  their  uftmes  for  ev*  mmL 
Tljf?  repubhrnn  j>arty  know  thi&  well, 
and  it  is  in  tlii««  cnnvictirm  that  lhf5j 
are  Hi'"'  "'■'■'  '■  '  '  '  •  lat:o 
of  t  ro- 

thising  with   the    i  1   revolt. 
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and  exciting  the  dabs  at  Vienna; 
whilst,  at  the  same  moment,  they  are 
availing  themselves  to  the  utmost  of 
the  weak  and  foolish  blnnder  com- 
mitted by  the  king  of  Prussia,  and 
appealing  to  his  own  declaration  in 
favour  of  German  unity,  whenever  he 
shows  the  slightest  symptom  of  re- 
ceding from  the  poonlar  path.  There 
is  hardly  a  shade  *  r  difference  between 
the  opinions  entertained  by  a  large 
mass  of  the  Frankfort  parliament,  and 
those  professed  by  Hecker  and  Struve, 
the  leaders  of  the  Baden  insurrections. 
The  aim  of  both  paities  was  the  same ; 
but  the  insurgents  sought  to  attain 
their  end  by  a  speedy  and  violent  pro- 
cess, for  which  the  others  were  not 
prepared.  They  proposed  to  under- 
mine the  power  of  the  sovereigns  by 
a  continued  course  of  agitation,  to  arm 
a  burgher  guard  througliout  Germany, 
as  a  countercheck  to  the  troops,  and, 
wherever  it  is  possible,  to  seduce  the 
latter  from  their  allegiance.  In  this 
latter  scheme,  as  recent  events  have 
shown,  they  have  been  unfortunately 
too  successful ;  and  the  military  system 
of  Germany  bad  afforded  them  great 
facilities.  The  G<',\nan  regiments  are 
not,  as  is  the  case  in  Britain,  trans- 
ferred from  town  to  town,  and  from 
province  to  province,  in  a  continual 
round  of  service.  They  are  quartered 
for  years  in  the  same  place,  make 
alliances  with  the  town- folks,  and  be- 
come imbued  with  all  their  local  and 
prevalent  prejudices.  They  are,  in 
fact,  too  much  identified  with  the 
populace  to  be  thoroughly  relied  on 
in  the  case  of  any  sudden  emente, 
and  too  much  associated  with  the 
landwehr  or  militia,  to  be  ready  .to 
act  against  them.  Let  those  who 
have  not  reflected  upon  this  serious 
element  of  discord,  consider  what  in 
all  probability  would  be  the  state  of 
an  Irish  regiment,  if  quartered  perma- 
nently among  the  j>easantry  of  Tip- 
perary — exposed,  not  for  a  short  time, 
but  for  years,  to  the  baneful  influ- 
ences of  agitation  and  deliberate  se- 
duction, and  never  having  an  oppor- 
tunity of  contemplating  elsewhere  the 
advantages  of  order  and  obedience? 
The  circumscribed  dimensions  of  some 
of  the  Gorman  states  has  increased 
this  evil  enormously;  and  the  ex- 
ample set  by  General  Wrangol,  when, 
in  the  case  of  the  Swedish  armistice, 


he  declared  himself  to  be  an  Imperial 
and  not  a  Prussian  commander,  can- 
not but  have  had  a  powerful  cflTect  in 
sapping  the  loyalty  of  the  troops.  If 
Wrangel  took  that  step  in  consequence 
of  secret  orders  from  his  master,  as  is 
by  no  means  improbable,  he  may  be 
personally  absolved  from  blame,  bat 
only  by  shifting  to  the  royal  shoulders 
such  a  load  of  obloquy  and  scorn  as 
never  monarch  carried  before.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  Wrangel  did  this  on  his 
own  authority,  the  Prossian  govern- 
ment has  evinced  lamentable  weakness, 
in  not  having  him  triedby  a  court-mar- 
tial, and  shot  for  andacious  treason. 

If  the  monarchies  of  Germany  arc 
to  be  preserved,  it  must  be  through 
the  resolution  of  the  troops.  A  con- 
gress is  at  this  moment  obviously  im- 
possible, nor  can  it  be  attempted  until 
the  Frankfort  pariiament  has  run  its 
course — a  consummation  which  some 
people  think  is  not  only  devoutly  to 
be  desired,  but  very  near  at  hand. 
Things  have  now  gone  so  far,  that  it 
is  d&cult  to  see  how  any  kind  of 
order  can  be  restored,  without  the 
disastrous  alternative  of  commotion 
and  civil  war.  There  are  again  symp- 
toms of  republican  gatherings  in  the 
north,  which  Prussia  cannot  this  time 
overlook,  without  sacrificing  the  frag- 
ments of  her  honour.  At  Vienna, 
the  insurrection  has  been  successful. 
The  emperor  has,  a  second  time, 
quitted  Schonbrunn,  and  has  openly 
announced  that,  when  he  next  returns 
to  his  capital,  it  will  be  at  the  head  of 
an  avengmg  army.  There  is  nothing 
improbable  in  this  announcement. 
The  Austrian  army  is  less  liable  to  the 
impairing  influence  already  noticed 
than  that  of  any  other  German  state ; 
and  though  there  never  was  a  time 
when  its  services  were  so  urgently 
required  at  so  many  menacing  points 
as  at  the  present,  there  may  yet  be 
strength  enough  left  to  crush  the  in- 
surgent capital.  Of  coarse,  in  such  an 
event,  all  men  may  be  prepared  to 
hear  from  the  liberals  the  same  howl 
of  horror  which  issued  from  their  sym- 
pathising throats,  when  the  populace  of 
Naples  manfully  and  boldly  espoused 
the  cause  of  their  legitimate  sovereign. 
Sicilian  cannibalism  can  be  pardoned, 
but  Neapolitan  loyalty,  never ! 

It  is  a  yaui   dream  to  associate 
Gcnnan  unity  with  the  existiog  vyB- 
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tern  of  principalities.  Whether  Von 
Gagcrn  is  really  in  earnest,  in  at- 
tempting to  labour  towards  tliis  end,  or 
whether  he  is  merely  keeping  np  the 
appearance  of  such  a  union,  for  the 
purpose  of  paving  the  way  to  a  more 
sweeping  measure  of  democracy,  may 
be  the  subject  of  legitimate  doubt.  If 
the  former  be  the  case,  he  has  com- 
mitted a  grave  error,  in  allowing  the 
Diet  to  be  annihilated.  Though  dilli- 
cult,  it  was  by  no  means  impossible  to 
have  adjusted  the  separate  constitu- 
tions of  the  German  states  upon  a 
liberal  basis,  and  to  have  devolved 
upon  the  chambers  the  right  of  nomi- 
ating  the  members  of  the  imperial 
diet.  Such  a  system  might  have  se- 
cured as  much  unity  of  purpose  as 
was  requisite  for  general  administra- 
tion, without  resorting  to  the  dan- 
gerous experiment  of  a  parliament 
elected  by  universal  suffrage.  But 
nothing  of  this  sort  was  attempted. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Diet  fell  without 
a  struggle :  its  old  functions  had  ceased 
when  Prussia  deserted  it  for  the  car- 
rying out  an  independent  policy  of  her 
own ;  and  no  one  attempted  to  resus- 
citate it  by  the  infusion  of  novel  blood. 
Notwithstanding  such  charm  as 
might  be  derived  from  the  society  of 
Messrs  Zitz,  Simon,  and  Co.,  and  the 
fund  of  information  which  professor 
EJingemann  was  ever  ready  to  pour 
into  my  ear,  I  soon  became  tired  of 
Frankfort,  and  betook  myself  to  the 
watering-places.  This  was  a  good 
year  for  calculating  what  proportion 
of  the  company  usually  located  during 
the  summer  months  at  Wiesbaden, 
Homburg,  and  Baden,  sought  those 
places  for  the  benefit  of  the  Ilygeian 
springs,  in  contradistinction  to  those 
whoso  main  attraction  was  the  Casino. 
The  number  of  the  former  class,  I  should 
say,  was  comparatively  small.  Al- 
though one  cannot  feel  much  sympathy 
forsuch  nests  of  gambling,  maintained, 
to  the  discredit  of  the  smaller  German 
princes,  for  the  sake  of  the  revenue 
obtained  from  the  Israelitish  proprie- 
tors of  the  banks,  it  was  yet  painful  to 
observe  the  dull  appearance  of  the 
towns.  There  was  hardly  any  rem- 
nant of  that  gaiety  and  sprightliness, 
which  used  to  characterise  these  haunts 
of  fashion  and  dissipation — none  of 
the  equipages  which  were  wont  to 
roll  along  the  environs,  with  ducal 


coronets  on  their  blazon.  The  bazaars 
were  deserted  :  the  tabUs-dTltote  mi- 
serably attended.  If  thirty  people 
assembled  in  one  of  the  great  saloons, 
which  fonnerly  used  to  be  occnpiod 
by  two  hundred,  the  countenance  of  the 
host  relaxed,  and  he  evidently  caught 
at  the  circumstance,  as  a  gleam  of  re- 
turning prosperity.  There  were  still 
one  or  two  desperate  gamblers  to  bo 
seen  at  the  roulette  and  rouge-et-noir 
tables,  staking  their  gold  with  as  mnch 
eagerness  and  stem  determination  as 
ever ;  but,  in  general,  there  seemed  to 
prevail  such  a  serious  scarcity  of  bul- 
lion, that  those  who  possessed  any  were 
chary  of  hazarding  their  florins.  The 
brass  bands  still  played  as  of  yore,  but 
their  music  sounded  dull  and  melan- 
choly. Few  subscribed  to  raffles,  and 
the  balls  were  miserable  failures. 

The  state  of  the  small  capitals  is 
still  worse.  Darmstadt,  never  a 
lively  town,  is  literally  shut  up.  Yon 
may  wander  through  the  streets  of 
Carlsruhe,  as  in  the  solitudes  of 
Balbec,  wondering  what  on  earth 
can  have  become  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion, and  not  be  oble  to  solve  the  pro- 
blem, unless,  indeed,  yon  should  happen 
to  hear  the  clattering  of  the  hoofs  of 
the  Baden  cavalry  awakening  the 
dormant  echoes  of  the  street.  Then, 
with  a  shrill  whoop  of  *^  Hier  kommt 
die  Badische  cavalleriel"  man,  wo- 
man, and  child, — chambermaid  and 
waiter,  rush  to  the  windows  to  admire 
the  exciting  spectacle  of  their  native 
heroes,  mounted  upon  animals  not 
very  much  larger  than  ponies,  and, 
the  moment  the  procession  has  passed, 
relapse  into  the  same  state  of  somno- 
lency as  before.  The  palaces  do  not 
seem  to  be  occupied,  and  the  voice  of 
the  syrens  on  the  boards  of  the 
theatres  is  mute. 

Perfectly  disgusted  with  the  change, 
which  was  too  conspicnons  every- 
where, I  bent  my  way  towards 
Switzerland ;  and  there,  amidst  the 
mountains,  snows,  cascades  and  gla- 
ciers of  the  Oberland,  strove  to  bani^ 
from  my  mind  all  thoughts  of  revolu- 
tion and  its  concomitant  ruin.  Bnt 
Switzerland  has  suffered,  in  its  way, 
almost  as  mnch  as  Germany.  Al- 
though the  central  point  of  Europe  to 
which  the  steps  of  the  tourists  tend, 
it  furnishes  ample  proof  of  the  general 
consternation  and  misery  in  its  lonely 


and  cmply  hotels.  There  are 
no  English  travelling  abroad  this  year. 
Souietiineg  jou  encounter  an  Ameri- 
can party  who  havo  crossed  the 
Atlantic,  curious  to  sm  how  ttie  old 
countries  arc  getting  on  in  their  novel 
criuse  for  republican  institutions,  bat 
the  staple  of  the  travelling  commo- 
dity conaiats  of  Italian  refugees  from 
Lombardy.  TUeae  men  also  seem  to 
have  adopted  a  kind  of  medispval 
garb,  more  graceful  than  that  of  the 
Germans,  and  are,  to  outward  appear- 
ancCj  no  de^picjiblc  specimens  of 
humanity.  They  vapour  and  blusu*r 
largely  about  their  exertions  far 
Italian  independence,  though  I  never 
couhl  meet  with  one  who  had  actually 
struck  a  blow  in  its  behalf*  Thcj 
were  furious  at  Charles  Albert,  whom 
they  characterised  as  a  *^  traditore 
scelcratis^imo,"  and  vaunted  that,  but 
for  him  and  his  Piedmonte^e  troops, 
they  would  long  ago  havo  freed  their 
coiintr}^  from  the  gra^pof  the  Austriaui*. 
[was  not  altogether  able  to  comprehend 
by  what  process  of  ratioeimition  tho80 
illustrious  exiles  nrrivcdat  this  result. 
It  would  appear  odd  if  they  could  not 
ccomplish^  with  the  aid  of  allies^  the 
^▼ery  same  task  for  which  they  as- 
serted theii'  notorious  nnasMtsted  com- 
petency. This  is  a  political  riddle 
of  such  a  nature,  that  I  shall  DOi 
attempt  to  solve  it. 

It  is,  however,  comfortable  to  re- 
mark, that  Swiss  industry,  in  many  of 
its  branches,  still  continues  undimi- 
nished. The  squat  and  unwholesome 
hunter,  who  for  years  has  infested  the 
Rosenthal,  still  pursues  his  prey,  in  the 
shape  of  the  unwary  traveller,  with 
perpetual  impudence  and  importunity. 
Out  of  his  clutches  you  cannot  get, 
until  you  have  purchased,  at  triple  its 
artilicial  viduc,  the  wooden  e^gy  of 
a  chamois,  a  horn  whistle,  or  the 
Imago  of  an  Alpine  cow ;  and  even 
after  you  have  made  j  our  escape, 
-crossed  the  bridge,  and  are  in  full  re- 
treat up  the  valley,  you  hear  bim  cla- 
mouring behind  you  with  offers  of  a 
staff  to  sen.  From  everj'  cottage- 
door  rush  forth  hordes  of  uncoro pro- 
mising children ;  nay,  thej^  surprise 
you  in  the  very  wastes,  far  from  any 
human  dwelling,  and  their  only  cry  is 
**  Butsmf'*  Approach  a  waterfall^ 
and  you  are  immediately  surrounded 
by  a  plump  of  those  juvenile  f 'ossacks, 


soiztng  hold  of  your  &kirts,  thrusting 
their  hands  upwards  in  your  face,  and 
denying  you  one  moment^s  leisure  to 
survey  the  scene.  Their  yelp  for 
pence  is  heard  above  the  sullen  roai^- 
iug  of  the  cataract.  In  vain  you  take 
to  flight — they  cleave  to  you  like  a 
Bwarni  of  midges.  You  leap  brook, 
scale  bank,  and  scour  acniss  the  mea- 
dow towards  the  road,  but  you  fare 
no  belter  than  the  Bairon  of  Crang- 
toun  in  his  race  with  the  Goblin  Page; 
and  at  last  are  compelled  to  ransom 
yourself  by  parting  with  the  whole  of 
the  change  in  your  possession. 

If  I  can  judge  from  the  pasent  tem- 
per of  the  Swiss,  they  are  not  likely  to 
return  a  very  complacent  answer  to 
the  charge  made  against  them  by  the 
central  power  at  Frankfort,  of  having 
harboured  Strnve  and  his  gang.  The 
Gei-man  troubles  have  kept  back  so 
many  visitors  from  their  country,  that 
the  Swiss  arc  not  inclined  to  be  par- 
ticular as  to  the  political  opinions  of 
any  one  who  may  favour  them  with  a 
sojourn  ;  and  in  the  present  state  of 
matters  it  is  rather  difficult  to  dcter- 
ralno  who  are  rebels  or  the  revej'se. 
Bitterly  at  this  moment  is  Switzerland 
execrating  a  revolution  which  has  en- 
tailed upon  her  consequences  almost 
equivalent  to  the  total  failure  of  a  bar- 
veat. 

Afl6r  spending  a  fortnight  among 
the  mountains,  I  retraced  my  steps  to 
Frankfort.  There  I  discovered  that, 
in  the  interim,  some  little  change  had 
taken  place  in  the  asi)ect  of  political 
affairs.  Prussia  had  at  1  "  :  'on 
heart  of  grace,  and  had  i  ii'd 

against  the  arbitrary  relus;u  vi  ilia 
armistice  with  Di^nmark,  which  bUh 
had  been  expressly  empowered,  by 
the  authority  of  the  Reichsvcrwescr, 
to  conclude'  This  tardy  recognition 
of  the  laws  of  honour  had,  of  course, 
given  enormous  iiinhiiiL^e  tothe  Frank- 
tbrters,  who  no^^  d  themselves 

as  the  supreme  n  i  •  i>cace  or  war 

in  Europe ;  the  more  »o,  because  they 
were  not  called  upon  to  pay  a  single 
farthing  of  the  necessary  expensca. 
Th  ey  a  ppcared  to  th  i  u  k  t  h  at  ,^V/rf  cAViVw, 
they  were  entitled  lo  th©  ^aluitous 
services  of  tho  iUussian  and  Uauove- 
rian  armies ;  and»  with  that  anblime 
disregard  of  cost  which  we  are  all  af>t 
to  feel  when  negotiating  with  • 
neighbours'  money,  they  wcro  fa 


at  9DJ  intfmiptimi  of  the  war  unwor- 
LthUy  com  '         '  N  ir  smaU 

[bat  spirit  at  least, 

» the  ii'tuij^  iiutoug  I  ML'  burgherBi, 
bich  they  were  powerfully  eucou- 
ed  by  the  co-operation  of  the  wo- 
men. It  is  a  em^ilar  fact  that,  in 
limes  of  revotntion,  the  fair  sex  k 
always  iDcluied  to  push  matters  lo 
greater  extremity  than  the  other,  for 
wb&t  reason  it  h  literally  in)f>068ib)e  to 
gay.  I  had  the  pkasare  of  spending 
an  evening  at  a  fiocial  reunion  iu 
FrankJbrt^  and  can  aver  that  the  sen- 
timents which  emanated  from  the  la- 
dies woold  iiave  done  no  dificredit  to 
JDemoiaelie  Therofgne  de  Mericonrt 
in  the  midsi  of  the  Heign  of  Terror. 

But  other  motives  than  those  of 
Bl^e  abstract  democracy  had  some 
inflnenoe  with  tl»e  mem  berg  of  the 
porliftaient.  Many  of  them  who,  iu 
the  first  instance,  had  voted  for  the 
fMircniptory  iufraction  of  the  armistice, 
were  fnlly  aware  that  they  could  not 
afford  as  yet  to  aifrout  PruBi^ia,  or  to 
give  her  an  open  jiretext  for  resiling 
•  from  the  movement  party.  Such  a 
step  would  have  been  tantamount  to 
aimihiiation,  and  therefore  they  were 
diiipoi^ed  to  succumb.  Others,  1 
,  Terily  believe,  thought  seriously  upon 
their  five  tiorin*  a-day.  Hitherto 
Prossia  had  been  theoaly  stiite  which 
\  bad  granted  a  monetary'  ccMitiiig^ent^ 
and  to  refuse  compliance  with  her 
wishes  would  inevitably  iu  voire  a  ea- 
crifice  of  the  goose  that  fnmit>hed  the 
supply  of  metallic  eggs.  Therefore, 
'  after  a  long  ami  rather  furious  debate, 
the  Oi^sciMbly  retracted  their  former 
derision,  and  consented  to  a  cessation 
of  hostilities 

A  parliament^  obosen  upon  the  basis 
of  uuiversal  suflrage^  ie  only  safe 
when  its  opinions  colticldc  with  those 
of  the  mob.  Iu  the  present  instance 
tbej'  wer«f  directly  counter  to  the 
^eweet  will  of  the  populace^  aud  of 
f^<O0Dr8C  the  decision  was  received  with 
€vcry  symptom  of  lurbnleuce, 

**  Professor,"  said  I  to  my  learoed 
nd,  on  the  evening  after  this  me- 
ible  d*'bate->  "you  have  given  one 
Bible  vote  to- day,  and  1  hope  yon 
will  never  repent  of  it.  Btit^  if  you 
will  take  my  advice^  you  will  do  well 
to  absent  yuui-i^e If  from  the  parliament 
to-moiTow.  There  are  cenain  s^mp- 
toms  going  on  ia  the  streets  which  I 


d#  BOt  alto^Qlfaer  Uke,  for  thw  pat 
Qie  forcibly  in  miiid  of  v  :  i  T  .  ^v  Ln 
Paris  this  kal spring:  ^>  a 

German  iiu»b  diffisrs  tmAt-i  m  a 

French  one,  we  shall  ^i  uw- 

der  to-morrow.     I  -^''"  ♦ 

see  my  ancient  pre< 
distributed  as  an  ui:  .-^f^   *«  v^;.  b^- 
de^s  of  discord-" 

''  Don't  speak  of  it,  Augnat  Baign- 
old,  my  dear  boy  ! "  said  the  Profes- 
sor in  manifest  terror.  *'  I  woaldD*t 
mind  much  being  hauled  up  ta  a 
iamp'fiost,  for  I  am  heavy  enongli  to 
break  any  in  Frankfort  down ;  but 
the  bare  notion  of  dismemberment 
fills  my  soul  with  fear.  Weil  says 
the  poet,  varium  d  mvttibiie:  and  he 
might  safely  have  applied  it  to  the 
people.  Will  you  believe  that  1, 
whose  whole  soul  i-    -  '  -  -h  Uk^ 

thoughts  of  unity  u  oaJ, 

was  actnally  hisaed  <»iiv  «-  '  "^ 

a  traitor^  when  1  onef^ged  to 
the  assembly  ?  '* 

^'  It  is  tite  penalty  yon  xnnat  fm 
foryonr  political  greatness^**  1  renlied. 
**  But,  if  I  were  you,  I  sh*. 
out  of  t  b  c  th  i  n  ir  ii  1 1  o^^r  t  h  e  r. 
constituii  <nk 

in  Buchtii  !  -  mo 

that  your  valuable  li«'^Lii  mny  be  sime- 
what  impaiied  by  your  exert  ions,'* 

*'  Heaven  knows,'*  said  the  Prate* 
Bor  devoutly,  ''  that  I  would  willioglf 
die  for  my  country — that  is,  in  my 
bed,  Bat  I  do  begin  to  perceive  that 
I  am  overworking  this  frail  teaemeat 
of  clay.  Once  let  this  crisis  be  past, 
aud  I  shall  return  to  the  imiverai^». 
resume  my  philo^pliic  labomra,  aad 
finish  my  inchoate  treatise  upon  Cli# 
'  Natural  History  of  Axioms.'  " 

**  You  will  do  wisely,  Professor,  otid 
humanity  will  owe  you  a  debt :  only 
don't  employ  that  fellow  Blum  us  your 
pnbJtsher.  Apropos,  what  is  Simon 
of  Treves  saying  to  tins  state  of  mat* 
iers  ?" 

**  Simon    of  Ti^evcs,"  repUod  my 
learned  friend,  ^^  is  little  better  than 
an  aiTOgant  coj;ex)mb.     He  had    Uto 
inconceivable  andacity  to  lai I   ■ 
fac4J»  when  1  propo^d,  on  tl 
of  common  ai       ^     ^ 
tionawidi  thr  i 
if  it  wotdd  u< 
liie  whole  of  \  > 

**  He  must  iu..  ^.^  ;_.,  ..  u.; ...:.,-.. ! 
Welt,  Professor,   keep  quiot  for  tlw 
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eveoing,  and  doa*t  show  yonnelf  in 
the  streets.  I  am  goiog  to  take  a  little 
stroll  of  obeenration  before  bed,  and 
to-morrow  menung  we  «haU  hold  a 
committee  of  persoDal  safety." 

Oq  ordinary  oocasiona,  the  streets 
of  Frankfort  are  utterly  deserted  by 
ten  o'clock.  This  night,  however,  the 
case  was  different.  Gronps  of  ill- 
lookmg,  ruffianly  fieUows,  were  oolleot- 
ed  at  the  coiners  «f  the  streets ;  and 
more  than  once,  beneath  the  blouse,  I 
could  detect  the  glitter  ef  a  furture 
weapon.  There  were  lights  and  bustle 
in  the  dub-houses,  and  eveiy  thing 
betokened  the  approach  of  a  popular 
emeute. 

''  You  win  do  iwnll,"  «aid  I  to  4be 
Swiss  porter  of  the  Jtum$eher  Hofon 
re-entering,  ^^  to  warn  any  strangers 
in  your  house  to  keep  within  doois  to- 
morrow. Unless  I  am  strangely  mis- 
taken, we  shall  have  a  repetition  of 
the  scenes  in  Pteis  to-morrow.  In -the 
mean  time,  I  shaU  trouble  yon  &r  jny 
key." 

I  rose  next  .morning  at  siK,  and 
looked  out  of  my  window,  half  expect- 
ing to  see  a  barricade ;  but  for  once  I 
was  disappointed — the  Crermans  are 
a  much  slower  set  than  the  French. 
At  nine,  'howeyttr,  -there  were  season- 
able symptoms  of  commotion,  and  I 
could  hear  the  hoarse  roar  of  a  mob 
in  the  distance  whilst  I  was  occupied 
in  shaving. 

Presently  up  came  a  waiter. 

^'  The  Herr  Professor  desires  me  to 
say  that,  if  yon  have  no  objection,  he 
would  be  guul  to  breakfast  in  your 
room."  My  apartments  were  on  the 
third  story. 

^^  Show  him  up,"  said  I ;  and  my 
inend  entered  as  pale  as  death. 

^^  O  August  fieignokl,  this  isaiior- 
rible  business!" 

''  Pshaw!"  said  I,  ''how  can  yon 
expect  unity  without  a  row  ?" 

''  But  they  tell  me  that  the  mob  are 
already  breaking  into  the  assemUy — 
into  the  free,  inviolable,  sacred  par- 
liament of  Germany !" 

''  Is  that  all?  They  might,  ui  my 
humble  opinion,  be  doing  a  great  deal 
worse." 

'*  And  they  are  brginning  to  put  up 
barricades." 

"  That's  serious,"  said  I;  "how- 
ever, one  comfort  is,  that  they  expect 
somebody  to  attack  them.   Take  your 
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ooffiae,  Professor,  and  let  ns  await 
events  with  fortitude.  Yon  are  iole* 
xably  safe  here." 

The  Professor  groaned,  far  his  spirit 
was  sorely  troubled.  1  really  felt  fbr 
the  poor  man,  who  was  now  begin- 
ning, for  the  first  time,  to  taste  the 
bitter  fruits  of  revolution.  They  were 
as  ashes  in  his  academical  month. 

There  was  a  balcony  before  my  win- 
dow, from  which  I  could  survey  tiie 
whole  of  the  Zeil,  or  principal  stijBet 
of  Frankfort.  The  people  were  swarm- 
ing below  as  busy  as  a  disturbed  nest 
of  ants.  A  huge  gang  of  fellows,  with 
pickaxes,  took  up  their  post  immedi- 
ately in  front  of  the  hotel,  and  begaa 
to  demolish  the  pavement  with:a^ois- 
rable  show  of  alacrity. 

"  Here  is  the  work  of  unity  begun 
in  earnest!"  leoLclaimed.  "Whore 
is  your  armed  bur^r  guard  now. 
Professor?  This  is  a  glorious  deve- 
lopment of  your  national  theorioBl 
Quite  right,  gentlemen ;  upset  that 
carriage — roll  out  those  barrels.  In 
five  minutes  you  will  have  erected  as 
pretty  a  fortalioe  as  would  have 
crowned  the  sconce  of  Drum«iab,  if 
Dugald  Dalgetty  had  had  his  wilL 
The  arrangement  also  of  stationing- 
sharpshooters  at  the  neighbouring 
windows  js  judicious.  Have  a  care. 
Professor  I  If  any  of  these  patriots- 
should  chance  to  recognise  a  recuaaat 
member,  yon  may  possibly  have  the 
worst  of  it.  For  the  sake  €fi  shelter, 
and  to  prevent  accidents,  I  shall  even 
put  my  portmanteau  in  front  of  as ; 
for  damaged  linen  is  bettffl*  than  an 
ounce  of  lead  in  the  thorax.^* 

In  a  very  short  time  the  barricade 
was  completed,  but  as  yet  no  aasail- 
ants  had  appemred.  This  drcum- 
stance  seem»l  to  astonish  even  the 
insurgents,  who  held  «  consnltatioii^ 
and  then,  with  tokrable  phiiosophjy, 
proeeeded  to  light  their  ^pipes.  Th^ 
were  not  altogether  composed  of  m^ 
lower  orders;  some  of  them  seemed 
to  belong  to  the  middle-classes,  and 
were  the  active  directors  of  the  de- 
fence. We  could  not,  of  course,  Ml 
what  was  going  on  in  other  parts  of 
the  town,  for  all  communication  waa 
barred.  Better  for  ns  it  was  so,  for 
about  this  time  Prince  Lichnowsky^ 
and  Major  von  Anerswaldt  were  mnr- 
dered. 

A  considerable  period  (tf<     ! 


y  anil  yet  there  wm  no  appearauco 

f  the  soldiery,     I  had  almost  begnn 

tliink  that  the  insurrection  might 

I4I3S  away  without  bloodshedi  when 

raountud   aide-de-csunp    rode    up 

and  eonterrcd  with  the  loaders  on  the 

banicado,     l-Voui  his  gestures  it  was 

^*evideiit  that  he  w^as  urging  them  to 

disperse,  but  this  they   peremptorily 

re  fused.     Shortly  afterwards  a  body 

of  Austrian  soldiers  charged  np  the 

atrcct  at  donble- quick  time,  and  the 

&'ing  began  in  cai-nest. 

^*  I  am  a  doomed  man  I  **  cried  the 
Professor,  and  he  leaped  convulyively 
on  my  bed,  *^  As  sure  as  Archimedea 
\va^  killed  in  his  closet,  I  shall  be 
iJragged  out  to  the  street  aud  mas- 
sacred I  ** 

"  No  fear  of  that,"  said  I,  ''  Body 
f  Bacon,  man !  do  you  think  that 
ose  fellows  have  nothing  else  to  do 
than  to  hunt  out  philosophers?  That's 
»harp  work  though  !  The  windows 
are  strongly  uiaoucd,  and  I  fear  the 
military  will  suffer." 

The  loud  explosion  of  a  cannon 
shook  the  hotel,  and  a  grateful  r^ouud 
it  w;i5,  for  I  knew  that,  if  artillery 
were  employed,  tlie  cause  of  order 
wjis  secure.  It  produced,  however, 
a   contrary  effect  on    the  Professor, 

Ewho  thought  he  was  listening  to  hL^ 
death- knell.  On  a  sudden  there  was 
a  trninpUng  on  the  stairs, 
**  They  are  coming  for  me!"  groaned 
the  Professor,  '  Ota  pro  tmbin!  I 
ihall  never  read  a  lecture  more  I  '* 
And  sure  enough  the  door  was  Hung 
Open,  and  five  or  six  Prussian  sol- 
dierdi,  bearing  their  muskets,  entered. 
Kliugemann  dropped  down  in  a 
swoon. 

**  Yon  must  excuse  ceremony,  gen- 
ilcmen,''  said  the  corponU ;  *'  wo 
have  orders  to  dislodge  the  rioters." 
And  forthwith  the  whole  party  stepped 
out  on  the  balcony,  aud  commenced  a 
regidar  fiisillade.  Prescjitly  one  of 
them  dropped  bis  weapon,  aud  stag- 
'  into  the  room ;  he  bad  received 


a  bud  wound  in  tlje  shoulder*  Iin- 
mcdiateJy  afterwarfls  a  bullet  went 
plurafi  into  my  portmantean. 

"  Oh  confound  it  I "  cried  1 ;  '*  if  they 
are  beginning  to  attack  property,  it  is 
full  time  to  be  on  the  alert.  With 
your  leave,  friend,  I  shall  borrow 
yonr  musket," 

Next  morning  I  took  a  final  fare- 
well of  the  Professor.  The  good  man 
w^as  much  agitated^  for,  bedsides  his 
bodily  terror,  he  liad  been  sutTcriog 
from  the  effects  of  a  violent  purgative 
attack. 

**  I  have  thought  seriously  over 
what  you  said,  my  dear  boy,  and  I 
begin  to  perceive  that  I  have  been  aci- 
ing  very  much  like  a  foot.  I  »haU 
pack  up  my  chattels  this  evening, 
wash  my  hands  of  public  affairs,  and 
return  to  lay  ray  old  bones  in  peace 
beside  those  of  my  predecessors  in 
the  nniveraity." 

"  Yon  can't  do  better,  Profe«:§or^ 
and  if,  in  yonr  prelections,  you  would 
omit  all  notice  of  Harmodius  and 
Aristogiton,  and  say  as  little  as  pos- 
sible about  the  Lacedaemonian  code, 
it  might  tend  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  yonr  students,  both  In  this  world 
and  in  the  next." 

**  Of  that,  my  dear  August  Rcig- 
noldt  I  am  now  thoroughly  convinced. 
But  you  must  admit  that  the  abstract 
idea  of  unity—'* 

**  Is  utter  fudge  !  You  see  the  re- 
sult of  it  already  in  the  blood  which 
is  thickening  in  the  streets.  Adieu, 
Professor !  Ptit  your  cockade  in  the 
fire,  and  offer  my  warmest  congratn- 
lations  to  your  friend  Mr  Simon  of 
Treves." 

Two  days  afterwards  1  experienced 
a  genuine  spasm  of  satisfaction  while 
setting  my  foot  on  Dutch  ground  at 
Arnheim.'  The  change  from  a  demo- 
cratic to  a  conservative  country  was 
so  exhilaiating^  that  I  nearly  slew 
myself  by  drinking  confui^ion  lo  de- 
mocracy in  bumpers  of  veritable 
Schiedam. 
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A  Comic  History  of  Eugland  would 
be  an  exceedingly  curioaSi  and  even  a 
vahiable  work.  We  do  not  mean  a 
raricatnrod  history,  with  great  men 
turned  into  ridicalo,  and  importaot 
events  barle^qued  ;  sncli  absurdities 
may  provoke  pity,  bot  they  will 
Jiardly  extort  a  smile  from  any  whose 
soft  rage  is  worth  courting.  We  have 
had  a  vast  deal  of  comic  literature  in 
.this  country  during  the  last  dozen 
3Pear8  [  quite  a  torrent  of  facet ia*^  a 
surfeit  of  slang  and  puna.  One  or 
two  popular  humorists  gave  the  im- 
petus, and  set  a  host  of  imitators 
Bliilinyf  and  wrigj^llng  down  the  in- 
clined plane  leading  from  wit  and 
humour  to  buifoonery  au<l  bad  taste. 
Tlie  majurity  reached  in  an  instant 
the  bottom  of  the  slope,  and  have 
ever  since  remained  there*  The  troth 
is,  the  funny  style  hasbeeu  overdone  ; 
the  sup|)ly  of  jokers  has  exceeded  the 
demand  for  jokes,  until  the  very  word 
*^  comic  ^'  resounds  unpleasantly  upon 
the  public  tympannm.  It  were  a 
change  to  revert  for  a  while  to  the 
wit  of  our  forefathers!  at  least  aa  good, 
we  suspect,  as  much  of  more  modern 
manufaeture.  And  therefore,  we 
repeat,  a  comic  English  history, 
whose  claims  to  the  quality  should  be 
founded  on  its  illustration  by  the 
ong»,  satires,  and  caricatures  of  it^ 
spective  periods,  would  be  interest- 
fig  and  precious  in  many  ways  ;  par- 
ticularly as  giving  an  insight  into 
popular  feelings  and  characteristic?*  and 
oftenas  throwing  additional  light  upon 
the  causes  of  important  revolutions 
and  political  changes.  It  would  cer- 
tainly be  a  very  difficult  book  to  com- 
pile. Instead  of  beginning  at  the 
usual  starting-post  of  Rotuan  inva- 
Hion»  it  could  hardly  be  carried  back 
to  ^tho  first  Williara*  The  Saxons 
may  possibly  have  revenged  them- 
selves on  their  conquerors  by  sali- 
rical  ditties,  and  by  rude  and  gro* 
tesquo  delineations ;  but  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  any  authenticated 


specimens  of  either  their  poetry  or 
painting  arc  in  existence  at  the  pre- 
i^ent  day.  It  would  not  surprise  a§ 
if  King  John's  courtiers  had  curried 
favour  with  their  master  by  lampoon- 
ing the  absent  Ca-ur-de-Llon;  and 
doubtless  when  there  were  men  suf* 
ficientty  sacrilegious  to  slay  a  church- 
man at  the  attar,  others  may  have 
veutured  to  satirise  in  rude  doggi'd 
the  pride  and  presumption  of  Thomafl 
a  Becket.  But  have  their  graceleaa 
effusions  survived?  Can  they  be 
traced  in  black  letter,  or  deciphered 
on  the  blocks  of  wood  and  &touo 
referred  to  in  Mr  Wright^s  preface? 
We  fear  not ;  and  we  believe  ttiat,  up 
to  the  date  of  the  invention  of  print- 
ing, the  history  suggested  would  bo 
very  meagre,  and  the  task  of  writing 
it  most  nngratefuL  For  some  time 
after  that  date  the  humorous  ill  us* 
trations  would  be  written,  and  not 
pictorial  ]  songs  and  lampoons^  per- 
haps, but  of  caricatures  few  or  none. 
For  although  caricature,  in  one 
variety  or  other,  is  ancient  as  the 
Pyramids,  its  introduction  is  recent 
into  the  couutr}'  where,  of  all  others^ 
it  seems  most  at  home.  Fostered  by 
political  Uberly,  it  has  naturalised 
itself  kindly  on  Eugliah  soit,  but  its 
foreigo  origin  remains  undeniable.  Al- 
reaily,  in  the  sixteoui^'  -  "*••-•'  ^*^\f 
had  herCaracci,  and  i  t ; 

whilst  in  England  wr  v...;.  ,  ,.,  ujtil 
the  appearance  of  Hogarth,  a  caricatur- 
ist whose  name  abides  in  our  raeraoriea, 
or  whose  works  grace  our  museums. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  ca^ieat 
way  to  write  a  history  of  the  kind  wc 
have  spoken  of,  is  to  begin  at  the  end 
and  WTitc  backwards-  At  any  rate 
the  historian  avoids  dtscourdgement, 
at  the  very  commeuc^racut,  from  the 
paucity  o^  materials.  And  that  Li 
the  plan  Mr  Wright  has  adopted. 
Breaking  now  ground,  he  naturally 
selected  tht*  «»pot  most  likely  to  reward 
his  toil,  aud  pitched  upon  the  reigns 
of  the  first  thi  ee  Georges.    He  could 
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hardly  have  chosen  a  more  interesting 
period ;  and  certainly,  witliout  coniinj^ 
inconveniently  near  to  the  present 
day,  he  conld  have  fixed  on  none 
more  prolific  in  the  satires  and  drol- 
leries he  has  made  it  his  business  to 
disinter  and  reprodnco. 

The  contents  of  Mr  Wright's  book 
would  sort  into  two  comprehensive 
classes — the  social  and  the  political ; 
the  former  the  least  voluminous,  but 
the  most  entertaining.  Political  sa- 
tires and  caricatures,  under  the  first 
two  Greorgcs,  possess  but  a  moderate 
attraction  at  the  present  day  ;  and  it 
is  not  till  the  period  of  the  American 
war—we  might  almost  say  not  until 
that  of  the  French  Revolution — that 
they  excite  interest,  and  move  to 
mirth.  The  hits  at  the  follies  of  so- 
ciety at  large  have  a  more  general  and 
enduring  interest  than  those  levelled 
at  individuals  and  intrigues  long  since 
passed  away.  The  first  ten  years  of 
the  accession  of  the  house  of  llanover 
were  poor  both  in  the  number  and 
quality  of  caricatures ;  and  the  re- 
moteness of  the  period  has  en- 
hanced the  difficulty  of  finding 
them.  Written  satires  and  pas- 
quinades were  abundant,  but,  to 
judge  from  those  preserved,  few  were 
worth  preserving.  Of  these  ephemeral 
publications  there  exists  no  important 
collection,  either  public  or  private. 
Of  caricatures,  more  are  to  be  got  at, 
although,  strange  to  say,  the  British 
Museum  contains  very' few.  There 
was  far  less  of  humour  and  spirit  in 
those  that  ajipeared  during  the  early 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century  than  in 
those  produced  during  its  latter  por- 
tion. In  fact,  until  the  reign  of  George 
II.,  the  art  could  hardly  lie  said  to  ho 
cultivated.  In  the  first  hundred  pages 
of  the  book  before  us,  which  comprise 
nearly  the  whole  reign  of  George  I., 
wo  find  only  fourteen  cuts — a  small 
proportion  of  the  three  hundred  scat- 
tered through  the  two  volumes.  And 
scarcely  one  of  the  fourteen  has  the 
qualities  essential  to  a  genuine  carica- 
ture. They  aim  at  telling  a  story,  or 
conveying  an  insinuation,  rather  than 
at  burlesquing  persons.  Sometimes 
the  prints  or  medals  (the  latter  were 
a  favourite  vehicle  fur  the  circulation 
of  satire)  were  simply  allegories,  and 
as  such  are  incorrectly  designated  by 
the  word  caricature,  which,  as  derived 
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from  the  Italian  caricare^  implies  a 
thing  overcharged  or  exaggerated  in 
its  proportions.  As  an  instance  of 
these  allegories,  we  may  cite  a  Jaco- 
bite medal,  where  Britannia  is  seen 
weeping,  whilst  the  horse  of  Hanover 
tramples  on  the  lion  and  unicorn.  The 
English  nation  was  at  that  period 
nsnally  personified  by  Britannia  and 
her  lion,  until  Gillray,  much  later — 
taking  the  idea,  it  is  said,  from  Dr 
Arbu  thnot's  satire — hit  off  the  humour- 
ous figure  of  John  Bull,  which  has  been 
preserved,  with  more  or  less  modifica- 
tion, by  all  subsequent  caricaturists. 
Hogarth,  who  first  attracted  notice  in 
17^3-4,  by  his  attacks  upon  the  degene- 
racy of  the  stage — then  abandoned  to 
opera,  masquerade,  and  pantomime— 
brought  up  a  broader  style  of  caricature 
than  his  predecessors,  but  still  he  was 
too  emblematical.  Then,  for  a  time,  ca- 
ricature got  into  the  hands  of  amatenr 
artists— female  as  well  as  male.  Thus 
a  humorous  drawing  of  the  Italian 
singers,  Cuzzoni  and  Farinelli,  and  of 
Heidegger  the  ugly  manager,  is  attri- 
buted to  the  Countess  of  Burlington. 
Then,  after  an  intcrregnnm,  daring 
which  caricature  languished,  Gillray 
arose — Gillray,  who,  coarse  and  often 
indecent  as  he  was,  (in  which  respects, 
however,  he  did  but  conform  to  the 
tone  and  manners  of  his  dayO  was 
unquestionably  the  ablest  of  his  tribe, 
the  most  thoroughly  English,  and  the 
most  irresistibly  humorous  caricaturist 
we  have  had.  The  refined  might  tax 
him  with  grossness,  bnt  his  delinea- 
tions went  homo  to  the  multitude ;  and 
to  the  multitude  the  caricaturist  mnst 
address  himself,  if  he  would  produce 
effect,  and  enjoy  influence.  For  a 
while,  during  the  war  with  France, 
Gillray 's  active  pencil  was  a  power  in 
the  state.  In  his  turn  he  was  sur- 
passed in  coarseness  and  vulgarity, 
but  not  in  wit,  by  his  contomiTorary 
llowlandson. 

The  sketches  before  us,  of  the  his- 
tory of  England  nndcr  the  house  of 
Hanover,  are  not  to  be  considered  as 
dependent  on  the  satires  and  carica- 
tures used  to  illustrate  them.  They 
form  a  general  narrative  of  the  most 
prominent  events  of  a  very  important 
century,  with  wliich  are  interwoven, 
when  opportunity  olfers,  the  most  re- 
markable pen  and  pencil  pasquinades 
of  the  day.   The  latter,  howeYer,  have 
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not  always  been  obtainable,  or  are  not 
worth  recording.  As  we  have  already 
mentioned,  they  are  scarce  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  book,  which  opens 
at  the  death  of  Queen  Anne  in  1714. 
When  Jacobite  plots  were  rife,  and 
party-feeling  ran  so  high  as  to  produce 
frequent  bloody  struggles  in  London 
streets,  between  the  Whigs  or  Hano- 
verians aud  the  ^^  Jacks,  ^'  as  the  ad- 
herents of  the  Pretender  were  styled 
by  their  opponents,  there  appear  to 
have  existed  no  draughtsmen  of  much 
talent  for  caricature ;  whilst  the  poe- 
tical satires,jndgingfrom  the  specimens 
furnished  by  Mr  Wright,  are  very 
middling  in  merit,  although  exceed- 
ingly numerous.  If  there  was  litUe 
wit,  there  was  much  vioLence  and 
abuse  on  both  sides.  On  the  part  of 
the  Jacobites,  agitation  was  the  order 
of  the  day ;  and  the  mob,  both  in 
London  and  the  provinces,  were  in- 
cited to  many  excesses  —  snch  as 
attacking  houses,  robbing  passengers, 
pulling  down  Dissenting  chapels,  and 
drinking  James  the  Third's  health  in 
the  open  streets.  In  Manchester,  in 
June  1715,  the  population  were  for 
several  days  masters  of  the  town.  The 
results  were  the  passing  of  the  Riot 
Act,  and  the  quarteringof  cavalry  in 
the  places  most  disaffected.  The 
WTiigs,  on  their  part,  were  not  idle, 
but  carried  on  a  brisk  war  of  words, 
and  raked  up  all  the  old  stories  about 
the  Pretender — that  he  waa  no  king's 
son,  but  a  miller's  offspring,  conveyed 
into  the  Queon*s  bed  in  a  warming- 
pan  by  the  Jesuit  Father  Petre.  Of 
course  such  tales  as  these  gave  a  fine 
handle  to  squib  and  lampoon ;  and,  in 
reference  to  the  Jesuit's  name,  the 
Whigs  designated  the  Pretender  as 
Peterkin  or  Perkin — an  appellation 
offering  a  convenient  coincidence 
with  that  of  a  previous  impudent  as- 
pirant to  the  English  crown.  To 
sneers  of  this  kind  the  Jacobite  min- 
strels manfully  and  spiritedly  replied ; 
and  although  the  mnse  was  less  pro- 
pitious in  England  than  in  Scotland, 
there  is  no  doubt  these  eflbsions  had  a 
considerable  efiect  upon  the  people. 
But  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion 
damped  their  spirits,  and  with  it  their 
poetic  fire ;  whilst  the  exulting  Whigs 
triumphantly  flapped  their  wings,  and 
crowed  a  yet  louder  strain.  Perkin 
and  the  warming-pan  were  the  Imrden 
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of  every  lay,  and  a  peal  of  parodies 
celebrated  the  flight  of  the  Stuart. 

"  'Twaa  when  the  sean  were  roaring 

With  blasts  of  northern  wind, 
Young  Perkin  lay  deploring, 

On  warmingi-pan  reclined  : 
Wido  o'er  the  roaring  billows 

He  cast  a  dismal  look. 
And  shiverM  like  the  willows 

That  tremble  o'er  the  brook.*' 

One  would  think  the  "'  Oxford  scho- 
lars," accounted  such  fer\ent  Jaco- 
bites, might  have  replied  \ictorion8ly 
to  such  tepid  couplets  as  this.  But 
their  hearts  were  down  at  then*  King's 
repulse.  And  poor  as  the  verses 
were,  no  doubt  they  took  wonderfully 
at  the  time, — so  much,  in  such  things, 
depends  upon  the  apropos.  And  now 
a  large  section  of  the  Tories,  previ- 
ously ftivonrable  to  the  Jacobites, 
broke  away  from  them  in  their  mis- 
fortune, made  their  peace  with  the 
ruling  powers,  and  took  the  oath  of 
allegiance.  But  long  after  fighting 
was  over  in  the  North — to  be  revived 
only  in  '45  by  the  chivalrous  Charles 
Edward  —  the  Jacobite  mob  kept 
London  in  hot  water,  and,  thanks  to 
the  inefficiency  of  the  police,  might 
have  done  serious  mischief,  but  for 
the  Muggite  Societies  formed  at  that 
period.  These  were  simply  Whig 
clubs,  meetingat  certain  public- houses, 
(the  Magpie  and  Stump,  in  Newgate 
Street,  was  one,)  and  sallying  out 
upon  occasion  to  fight  the  Jacobites. 
The  latter  had  also  taverns  of 
rendezvous,  but  these  were  few, 
and  it  was  chiefly  the  lowest  mob 
that  in  London  still  sported  the 
White  Rose,  and  cursed  the  Hanove- 
rian. In  most  of  the  many  conflicts 
that  then  occurred,  the  **  Jacks  '*  got 
the  worst  of  it.  If  they  assembled 
to  break  windows  on  an  illumination 
night,  or  to  bum  William  or  George 
in  effigy,  they  were  soon  assailed  by 
the  Loyal  Society,  or  some  other 
Whig  association,  who,  acting  as  spe- 
cial constables  without  having  taken 
the  oath,  drubbed  them  with  cudgels, 
and  extinguished  their  bonfires.  It 
would  appear  that  the  Jacks  did  not 
often  venture  to  impede  the  Whig 
mob  in  the  performance  of  analogous 
ceremonies ;  since  we  read  of  a  certain 
Fifth  of  November,  when  caricature 
effigies  of  the  Pretender  and  his  chief 
adherents  ftnd  sapportera  wen  • 
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Pried  Id  triumph  througli  the  streets. 
■  First,  two  men  l)6arirjg  each  a 
warming-pan,  with  a  repi"esentation 
of  the  infjint  Pretender— a  nurse  at- 
tending bira  with  a  mucking  bottle, 
and  another  playing  with    bim    by 

I  beating  the  warniinjaf-parj.  These 
were  followed  by  three  trumpeters, 
playing  Lillibulero  and  other  Wliig 
tunes.    Then  came  a  cart  with  Or- 

I  moudand  Marr,  appropriately  dressed. 

[This  was  followed  by  another  cart, 
containing  the  Pope  and  Pretender 
seated  together^  and  Bolingbroke  as 
the  secretary  of  the  latter.  They 
were  all  draivti  backwards,  with  hal- 
ters roond   their  necks.^'     The  sole 

I  opposition  made  by  the  Jacobites  to 
This  outrageous  demonstration,  was 
by  the  somewhat  paltr}-  proceeding  of 
stealing  the  faggots  collected  for  the 
Whig  bonfire.  Four  months  after 
tills,  the  Jacobites  attempted  a  pro- 
CCBsion,  and  a  great  fight  ensued^  in 
which  the  Whigs  were  victorious, 
after  having  *' made  rare  work  for  the 
iittrgeons."  The  govern meut  of  the 
day  showed  Htllc  mercy  to  the  rioters. 
Seditious  ballad -singers,  and  persons 
holding  disloyal  discourse^  were  flogged 
and  pilh^ried  ;  and  atlast»  the  hanging 
of  several  of  the  disatTected  for  storm- 
ing a  Mug- bouse,  put  an  end  to  the 
disturbances.  That  the  Whigs  did 
not  bear  then*  triumph  very  meekly 
appears  from  the  following  paragraph, 
extracted  from  Read's  Wet'kly  Journal 
of  Jirae  15,  1717, 

*^Last  Monday  b^ing  suppoBcd  to  bo 

the    birthday  of  the  SoTerei^i   of   the 

White  Rose,  in  resjjett  to  the  anniversary, 

an  honest  Whig  went  from  the  Riiebuck 

I  to  St  James\  with   iv  jackdaw   finely 

1  dre»aed   in   white   ros^s,  and   Bet   on   a 

warming-pan  l>edi?ckt    with    the    same 

feweet-Bcentc'd  cominodity,  which  caused 

abundance  of  laughter  all  thf*  way,  to  the 

great  uioitiflcatiVn  of  the  Knights   Com- 

pauiotiB  of  that  order,  and  all  the  other 

.  JfK^k?,  to  fee  their  sovereign  so  maltreated 

I  in  the  pereou  of  hie  representative,*' 

The  poor  crushed  Jacobites  were 
rfain  to  grin  and  bear  it. 

The  suppression  of  political  riots 
was  foJlo\^  ed  by  a  great  prevalence 
.  of  highway  robberiea,  in  and  around 
Ihe  metropolis.  The  streets  of  I^n- 
I  ilun  were  not  safe,  even  in  the  day- 
jliine;  and  ladies  went  oat  in  their 
Ithaire  guarded  by  servants  with  loaded 


bltinderbuM^ia.  ThefollowingextractA 
from  newspapers  of  the  time  re-od 
oddly  enough^eijpecially  when  wo 
remember  that  not  a  hnndred  and 
thirty  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
crimes  recorded  ia  them  occurred, 

"Ttioraday,  21et  Jannary  1720.  About 
five  o'clock  in  the  eveaiag,  the  stage- coa.c'fa 
from  London  to  H&mpstettd  waa  attacked 
and  robbed  by  highwaymen,  at  the  foot 
of  the  hillj  and  one  of  the  passengers  oe- 
Terely  beat^u  for  attomptiug  to  hldi;  hi* 
money." 

**  Sunday  24.  At  eight  o'clock  ia  th» 
evening^  two  highwaymen  attacked  ^ 
gentleman  in  a  coach  on  the  south  sid6 
of  St  Paurs  churchyard^  aud  robbed 
hinu" 

*^  Sunday  31 ,  A  gentleman  robbed  and 
murdered  in  YMshop«igate  street." 

'*  Monday,  February  1 ,  The  Duke  «f 
ChandoHjComing  from  Canon  <i,  hod  another 
encounter  with  highwaymeni  whom  he 
captured.** 

**^  Tuesday  2.  The  postboy  waa  at- 
tacked by  three  highwaymen  in  Tyburn 
road,  but  the  Dake  of  Chaado^,  happen- 
ing to  posa  that  way,  oame  to  his  rodOQe." 

His  grace  of  ChandoB  seems  to  have 
been  a  sort  of  amateur  thief- taker. 
Then  we  road  of  stage*  CO  aches  stopped 
and  robbed  between  Loudon  and 
Stoke  Newin^on,  and  of  a  certain  day, 
when  *^flf//  the  stage-eoaches  coming 
from  SuiTey  to  Loudon  were  robbed 
by  highwaymen,"  At  last  a  reward 
of  one  hmnked  pounds  was  ofifered 
for  the  apprehension  of  any  highway- 
man within  five  milea  of  Londoo. 
Amongst  those  captured  were  several 
liersons  of  good  repute  in  their 
reifpective  callings.  They  included  «. 
Loudon  tradesman,  a  duke's  valet, 
and  the  keeper  of  a  boxing-schooL 

The  speculative  madness  that  pre- 
vailed in  the  year  1719-20,  the 
''  bubble  mania,  "  as  it  was  called, 
oflered  a  fertile  field  to  the  satirist. 
Thecou  tagion  was  caught  from  France^ 
where,  about  that  time,  John  Law 
projected  his  celebrated  lilii^sisstppi 
Company,  and,  by  his  wild  financial 
raanamvres,  first  rendered  money  a 
mere  drag,  then  plunged  Paris  and 
Franco  into  the  profonndest  misery. 
The  outline  of  Law's  history  is  fami- 
liar to  most  persons.  It  will  be  re- 
membered bow,  having  kiliod  a  man 
in  a  duel  in  his  own  countn-',  he  broke 
his  prison,  and  fled  to  Franee,  met 
the  young  Duke  of  Orleans  at  thl^ 
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house  of  a  cotutesan  named  Drtclos, 
aud^  being  Imndsome^  accomplished, 
and  graceful,  coutnictcd  wit)i  liim  an 
intimacy  that  led  cventuaHy  to  the 
hatching  of  the  notable  Mississippi 
scheme.  Thedeiiwion  began  to  flourish 
to  wants  the  middle  of  171.%  and  was  at 
its  apogee  at  the  close  of  the  following 
year.  The  market  for  the  shares  wan 
in  an  insignificant  street,  still  existing 
In  Paris  under  the  name  of  the  Rue 
Qoiucampoix,  where  ever>'  house  waa 
soon  subdivided  into  an  infinity  of 
Httlo  offices,  and  a  dwelliHf,^  whose 
lual  rent  was  of  six  hundred  livres 
elded  one  hundred  thousand ;  where 
A  cobbler  gained  two  hundred  Hvres 
a-day,  by  hirinirouthis  shed  to  ladies 
who  came  to  share  in  and  look  on  at 
the  iGffime ;  and  a  hunchback  earned  a 
liandBome  income  by  lending  his 
lihoniders  as  a  writing-desk.  The  five- 
linndred-livre  shai-es  rose  to  twenty 
thousand  livrea — to  a  premium,  that  i^i 
to  say,  of  four  thousand  per  Cf*nt. 
Money  was  for  the  time  so  abundant, 
that  goods  rose  immensely^  and  articles 
of  luxury  were  all  bought  up.  Cloth 
of  gold,  a  French  writer  tells  us,  be- 
ldame exceeding  rare,  except  in  the 
fitreetfl,  where  it  was  seen  draping  the 
plebeian  persons  of  the  newly-enriched 
Bpcculators,  A  nobleman  and  a  Mis- 
Bissijipian  diqiuted  a  partridge  in  a 
cook's  shop  :  the  latter  obtained  It 
for  two  hundred  Hvres,  or  more  than 
eight  pounds  1  Beranger  has  devoted 
a  witty  stanza  to  that  year  of  mad- 
ues*". 

*'  CV»tAit  la  r^geQoe  alore 
in  fans  bypcrlMle, 
Urace  aux  plus  drolcs  dc  corj**, 

Ia  France  ctoit  foWe  ; 
Tolls  ten  homines  a'Wuusiieiit, 
Fa  le»  femni»  se  pretjiiciit 
A  Ia  gaitdriole  an  gu^, 
A  la  gftudriolc''* 

Ab  an  essential  preliminary  lo  hold- 
iijg  the  office  of  Comptroller'g«*neral 
of  the  French  finances.  Law  allowed 
the  Abbi^  deTengin  to  convert  him  to 
t!i c  religion  o f  Rom e.  T 1 1  is  a postasy , 
and  ita  disastnjus  consequeno<^s  to 
France,  bccamt;  the  sul>ject  of  many 
squibs  and  satirical  vcrites  when  the 
fallacy  of  the  system  uUiniBtely  ap- 
|»earetL  Before  the  panic  came/how- 
«»vcr,  and  au  attempted  realisation 
on  tlio  pai't  of  some  of  the  largess t 
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holders  proved  the  exaggerated  and 
fictitious  value  of  the  bonds,  the  mania 
for  spcculntion  had  ci-ossed  the  Chan- 
nel, and  raged  in  this  counfry.  The 
South*Sea  bill  passed  through  parlia- 
ment, and  rcceivTdd  the  royal  assent ; 
and  on  a  sudden  stock-jobbiu?  seemiMi 
to  become  the  sole  business  of  all 
classes.  The  Tory  papers  ridiculed 
the  folly.  Sir  Robert  Walpolo  pub- 
lished a  warning  -f  amphlet,  a  pro- 
clamation forbside  the  formation  of 
unauthorised  companies ;  but  alt  in 
vain.  Shares  in  the  most  absui-d 
bubbles  wei-e  eagerly  caught  at.  **  A 
company  wag  even  announced,  and  its 
shares  bought,  which  was  merely  ad- 
vertised as  *  for  an  undertaking  which 
shall  in  due  time  be  revealed.'  Among 
other  odd  projects  were  companiea 
*  for  planting  of  mulbcny  trees,  and 
breeding  of  silk-worms  in  Chelsea 
Park;'  'for  importing  a  number  of 
large  jack-asses  from  Spain,  in  ordur 
to  propagate  a  larger  breed  of  mulee 
in  England  ;'  *for  fattening  of  hogs.* 
In  August,  the  stock  of  the  various 
London  companies  was  calcidatcd  to 
exceed  the  value  of  five  hundred 
millions."  About  this  time  LawV 
credit  balloon  began  to  collapse,  which 
was  a  bint  to  the  English  jobbers  of 
what  they  might  in  their  turn  expect. 
It  was  nearly  the  end  of  the  year 
when  he  was  compelled  to  lly  from 
Pans,  and  take  refuge  in  Venice,  where 
he  died,  an  impoverished  gambler,  in 
May  1729,  leaving  for  sole  iuherit- 
ance  a  diamond  worth  about  1500 
pounds  sterling,  which  ho  had  beea  ia 
the  habit  of  pawning  when  hard 
pushed.  Many  weeks  before  his  de- 
jiartui-e  from  Fi-ance,  however,  Ihw 
London  companies  were  discredited 
and  turned  into  ridicule  by  a  host, 
of  songs  and  satirical  pieces,  om? 
of  the  best  of  which  was  the  celet>raicil 
South 'Sea  Bnltad ;  «»/■,  Meny  RrttmrkA 
upon  Exchanije-Allnj  Buhhle^, 

*^Fixnn  the  month  of  OrtotHr  h* 
the  end  of  the  year,  so: 
and  pamphlets  of  all  m  i 
the  miijfortrmes  oocaiiioued  by  ili\* 
explosion  of  the  bobble  pystein,  be- 
*i'  t  the  direc- 
tof-;  \va;-;  hi'tumin^  so  strong  »u  the 
month  of  Noveml>er,  that  we  are  uM 
it  had  become  a  practice  among  tho 
ladic^«t  when  in  playing  at  cards  thi^ 
2x 
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turned  up  a  knave,  to  cry,  ^  There^s  a 
director  for  you!'"  The  period  of 
the  South-Sea  bubble  was  particularly 
prolific  in  caricatures.  A  vast  number 
appeared  in  Holland  and  France,  and 
for  the  first  time  political  caricatures 
became  common  in  England.  Those 
of  which  copies  are  given  in  Mr 
Wright's  book  have  small  claims  to 
wit.  Most  of  the  foreign  ones  were 
aimed  at  Law,  and  those  published  in 
this  country  at  the  'Change  Alley 
speculators.  Hogarth's  first  political 
caricature  related  to  the  bubbles  of 
1720,  and  appeared  the  following 
year. 

As  in  France  the  temporary  glut 
of  wealth  produced  by  Law's  financial 
operations  had  the  most  unfavourable 
effect  upon  the  public  morals,  so  in 
England  ^^the  South- Sea  convulsion 
had  hardly  subsided,  when  a  general 
outcry  was  heard  against  the  alarming 
increase  of  atheism,  profancness,  and 
immorality;  and  an  attempt  was 
made  to  suppress  them  by  act  of  par- 
liament, but  the  bill  for  that  purpose 
was  not  allowed  to  pass."  Masquer- 
ades were  especially  inveighed  against 
by  the  upholders  of  propriety,  and 
were  made  the  subject  of  much  satire. 
The  ugliness  of  Heidegger,  "  le  surin- 
tendant  des  plaisirs  de  VAngleterre" 
as  the  French  called  him ;  the  conceit 
and  caprices  of  the  opera-singers,  then, 
as  now,  notorious  for  their  extortion- 
ate greediness  and  constant  bickerings 
and  jealousies ;  the  neglect  of  Shak- 
speare  and  the  old  dramatists;  the 
prevailing  taste  for  pantomime  and 
bufl'ooiiery— were  so  many  targets  for 
the  wits  and  caricaturists  of  the  day. 
But  neither  Hogarth's  pencil  nor  the 
pungent  pen  of  Pope  had  power  to 
correct  the  depravity  of  public  taste. 
Masquerades  continued  the  favourite 
amusement  of  the  town,  and  opera  and 
pantomime  preserved  their  vogue. 
The  satirists  persevered  in  their 
crusade,  and  as  late  as  1742  we  find 
Hogarth  still  working  the  mine,  in  a 
capital  caricature  of  Monsieur  Des- 
noyor  and  Signora  Barberina,— -the 
Taglioni  and  Perrot  of  their  day 
whose  graceful  attitudes  he  cleveriy 
burlesques.  Previously  to  the  year 
17:J7  the  stage  was  used  as  a  political 
engine,  and  violent  attacks  on  the 
government  were  introduced  into 
farces   and  pantomimes.     Some  of 


these  were  direct  and  open  pasquiii'- 
ades,  and  gave  great  umbrage  to  the 
ministry ;  and  amongst  them  two  of 
the  most  conspicuous  were  a  lampoon- 
ing farce  called  Peuqmn,  and  a  dn- 
matic  satire  entitl^  the  Historical 
Register  for  the  year  1786,  both  l^ 
Fielding.  A  still  more  abusive  piece, 
to  be  entitled  The  Golden  Bwmp^ 
was  spoken  of  as  forthcoming;  bat, 
before  it  appeared,  the  matter  was 
brought  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons;  an  act  was  passed  *'for  re- 
straining the  licentiousness  of  the 
stage,"  and  the  office  of  Lioenseroc 
Plays  was  established.  Thna  a  stop 
was  put  to  stage-politics :  bat  never- 
theless— and  althoagh,  in  an  age  when 
parties  ran  so  high,  this  sappresdoa 
must  materially  have  diminiMied  the 
attractiveness  of  theatrical  entertain- 
ments— the  theatres  continued,  fbr 
many  years,  and  from  various  canses, 
to  receive  a  very  large  share  of  public 
attention,  and  to  be  made  the  sulyect 
of  numerous  prose  and  verse  pam- 
phlets, and  of  occasional  caricatoree. 
Pantomime  and  burlesque  were  still 
in  vogue,  but  not  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  regular  drama;  and  Shakspeaie 
gained  ground,  inteipreted,  as  he  was, 
by  first-rate  actors — hy  Garrick,  Qnin, 
and  Macklin,  by  Mrs  Woffington,  Mn 
Clive,  Mrs  Cibber,  and  others.  About 
the  middle  of  the  century,  the  rivalry 
between  Drur}'  and  the  Garden  ran 
so  liigh  as  to  be  a  subject  of  annoy- 
ance and  inconvenience  to  the  public. 
"In  October  1749  the  Covent-Gar- 
den  company  opened  the  theatrical 
campaign  with  Romeo  and  Juliet — a 
play  in  which  Barry,  and  especially 
Mrs  Cibber,  had  shone  with  peculiar 
excellence.  Garrick  had  armed  himself 
for  the  contest :  he  had  prepared  a  rival 
actress  in  Miss  Bellamy ;  and  he  pro- 
duced, to  the  surprise  of  his  opponents, 
the  same  play  of  Romeo  and  Juliet^  at 
Drury  Lane,  on  the  very  night  it  came 
out  at  Covent  Garden.  The  town  was 
divided  for  a  long  time  between  the 
two  *  Romeo  and  Juliets,'  which  pror 
duced  a  mass  of  contradictory  criti- 
cism, and  finished  by  almost  emptying 
both  houses,  for  every  body  begiui  to 
tire  of  the  monotonous  repetition  of  the 
same  play."  There  is  not  much  dan- 
ger, at  the  present  day,  of  rivalry  of 
tills  sort.  How  Garrick  and  Qnin 
would  stare,  were  they  galvanised  ont 
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of  their  gr»Vil|1 
Covent  Garden^  and    "  rd  of 

Drary  Lane!    Theatu  -ition 

in  a  thing  nobody  now  druauii  of,  un- 
less it  bo  between  a  French  vaade- 
villo  company  imd  an  English  troop 
of  low  comedians.  And  were  a  con- 
test to  arise  between  the  English 
tbeatreSf  it  would  most  likely  be  of 
tbe  nature  of  that  which  occnired  in 
the  reign  of  George  the  First,  between 
the  rival  harlequins,  when  it  was 
common  enough  for  the  two  great 
tbeatrca  to  bring  out  pantomimes 
fonnded  on  the  same  sabject — sa  ill 
1723,  when  Uarkquin  Dr  FauHu*  had 
great  snccess  at  both  Drury  Lane 
and  Covent  Garden.  That  waa  also 
the  period  of  the  first  in  trod  action,  on 
the  English  stage^  of  wild  beasts,  dra- 
gons, monstera,  and  goblins  of  various 
lEinds,  besides  mountebanks,  tumblers, 
and  rope-dancei*s.  Even  Garrick, 
however,  did  not  disdain  the  panto- 
mime, when  he  saw  in  it  the  means  to 
annoy  and  injure  a  rival.  "  At  the 
bt  J "  if  1750  he  brought  ont  a 

ne  lime,  entitled  Que^m  Mob, 

in  w  UP  II  \^  ijodwsLnl  acted  the  part  of 
harleiiuin.  The  great  snccess  of  this 
piece,  which  drew  crowded  hooaes  for 
forty  nigbt3,without  i  ntermisaion,  gare 
rise  to  a  very  popular  carieatnr^t,  en- 
titled The  Theatrical  Steelifard^  in 
which  Mrs.  Cibber,  Mrs  Woffington, 
Qnin«  and  Barry,  are  outweighed  by 
Woodward's  Harler/uin  and  Garrick's 
^'  '  'iab.  Rich,  fthe  Covent-Gar- 
nager,)  dressed  in  the  garb  of 
harlequin,  lies  on  the  ground  expir- 
ing." Excepting  in  the  two  impor- 
tant particulars,  that  good  actors  were 
then  viM  plentiful  as  thej'  now  are 
scarce,  and  that  the  two  great  thea- 
tres were  occupied  by  Shakspeare  and 
En  '='■"::.  instead  of  by  tiddlers 
an  ra,  there  ii;  much  coinci- 

4iiii'M  tj^i*^oen  some  recent  occur- 
rences in  the  theatrical  world  and 
others  a  hundred  yenrs  old.  Then,  as 
now,  attempts  wen?  made  to  drive 
French  actors  fiom  the  country.  These 
atk^mpt^  arose,  however,  from  no  ap- 
prehension of  foreigners  injuring  or 
ecli|>Hing  native  talent,  then  so  snpe* 
rlor  to  such  fears,  but  from  the  aiiti- 
Gallican  feeling  abroad  at  the  time. 
During  the  Westminster  li^le^Jtion  of 
17i9  a  company  of  French  players 
were  performing  at  the  na>iiuurket, 
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and  Lord  Treothara,  the  goveniincnt 
candidate^  was  accuiied  of  favouring 
and  protecting  them.  He  spoke 
French  well,  and  was  said  to  affect 
French  manners  ;  and  all  this,  of 
course,  was  made  tho  roost  of  for 
electioneering  purposes*  He  was  lam- 
pooned as  *^  the  champion  of  the 
Frendi  strollers  ;■'  and  the  mob,  with 
their  usual  wisdom  and  admirable 
logic,  said  ^^  that  learning  to  talk 
French  was  only  a  step  towards  the 
introdaction  of  French  tyranny."  A 
deluge  of  ballads  descended  upon  the 
heads  of  the  candidate  and  bis  assumed 
proieffea ;  and  tbe  quality  of  the  poetry 
seems  to  have  been  on  a  par  with  the 
liberality  of  the  sentiments— to  judge, 
at  least,  fipom  the  following  brilliant 
specimen : — 

*'  Out  Datives  jire  tUrvlng,  whom  Nature  1 

xnnde 
The  hrighioftt  of  wits,  mad  to  comedj  bred  ; 
Whilst  a.p««  are  m*M*tlf  which  (rod  nude  by 

chasxc0f 
Tlie  worst  of  all  mortftls,  tlie  strallfln  frvm 

France." 

This  is  wretched  enough,  even  for  an 
election  ditty.  And  we  are  little  dis* 
posed  to  join  in  the  r*^^T"t  Avr^»'rta^*..l 
in  Mr  Wright's  prefm 
as  far  as  he  baa  been  al :..  ,„  a:  ,-  ~: , 
*"*■  has  made  any  considerable  collec- 
tion of  political  songs,  satires,  and 
other  such  tracts^  published  during 
tho  last  century  and  the  present  ;*' 
since  the  wit  and  merit  of  those  be 
has  been  able  to  get  together  are  in 
general  so  exceedingly  small.  He  f 
very  judicionsly,  sparing  of  his  e% 
tracts,  except  when  he  8tm» ' " 
a  really  good  song  or  set  ui 
few  of  which  are  scattered  througn  nis' 
voUimes, 

To  return  to  the  mr .^  '  ^  '  -  m^^^ 
Fi'euch.  After  the  A\ 
tion,  this  feeling  was  kci't  uj.  [->  .^ijuta 
and  caricature ;  and  in  Novembe 
1755,  Gan'ick  having  oceasiun  to  em-^ 
ploy  some  Frenc)»  dancers,  in  a  grand 
spectacle  bronght  out  at  Drury  Lane 
nnder  the  title  of  The  Chines*'  Frjittvat^ 
a  theatre  row  was  the  resnlt.  It  was 
kept  up  for  (i%'e  ntghts ;  and  on  the 
sixth  the  mob  smashed  the  lamps, 
demolished  the  scenery,  and  did  se- 
veral thousand  potiud?^  worth  of 
damage.  T' 
the  French  i. 
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tho  produce  of  France,  or  prcrent 
l»e  higher  classes  from  patronising 
tid  imporlinpr  French  liixuncs  of  all 
kinds >  03  well  ilb  a  host  of  miUmei^i 
gos  eniosses,  quacks,  valets,  and  pro- 
??fisors  of  other  menial  nnd  decorative 
arta.  The  Gallomania  of  the  fjishion- 
Hble  world  offered  a  fine  field  to 
the  caHciUurigts,  who  made  the 
fno^t  of  it,  to  tiie  great  delight  of 
the  popnlace,  Frcncli  ^ishions^  cook- 
cry,  edncation,  and  nicknacks,  were 
alternately  taken  as  targets  for  the 
ahafls  of  ridicolc-  Mr  Wright  transfers 
to  Ills  paf,Ts  a  ludicrous  fragment  of  a 
print  by  Boitard,  entitled  '^Thelm- 
Iports  of  Great  Britain  from  France/* 
in  which  an  f^ngliishwoman  of  quality  is 
seen  emUnicing  and  caressing  a  French 
female  daticer,  and  assuring  ber  that 
lier  arrival  is  to  the  honour  and  de- 
light of  England.  And  tho  mob  of 
lliat  day  went  so  far  as  to  believe  that 
it  was  the  love  of  the  aristocracy  for 
Fmnch  peifumes  and  delicacies,  cooks 
nnd  coiiTeurs,  which  prevented  En- 

Iglish  ministers  from  properly  protecting 
the  national  lionour,  and  avenging  the 
in?uUs  put  upon  us  by  oor  neighbours. 
I'he  real  evil,  far  more  important  than 
Iho  consumption  of  French  finery  and 
rosmeticSi  was  the  importation  of 
Fi*ench  conuption  and  immorality,  so 
prevalent  in  England  during  the  whole 
reign  of  George  IL^  and  during  a  por- 
tion of  that  of  his  successor.  By  this 
time  the  masquerades  and  ridottos^ 
which  had  kept  their  ground  in  spite  of 
the  moralists^  had  grown  so  flagrant  in 
Iheir  excesses  and  indecencies  that, 
'»hont  tho  end  of  17o5,  they  were 
nearly  suppressed  ;  the  earthquake  at 
Lisbon  having  come  to  the  aid  of 
the  ant i- maskers,  who  took  advan- 
tage of  the  panic  it  cnused  in  Lon- 
don, to  represent  it  as  a  judgment  on 
I  he  profligacy  of  the  age.  Pre^'ionsly 
to  that,  masquerades — not  only  those  at 
public  establishments,  such  as  Vaux- 
liall  and  Ranelagh,  but  at  the  private 
houses  of  persons  of  rank  and  fitshion 
—offered  glaring  examples  of  indeco- 
um — to  use  the  very  mildest  word — 
ntil  at  last  Mi?8  Chudleigh,  maid  of 
liouour  to  the  Princess  of  Wales,  and 
afterwards  Duchess  of  Kingston, 
•bowed  herself  at  the  Venetian  am- 
bassador's in  a  close-fitting  dress  of 
flesh- colorned  silk.  We  may  judge  of 
I  be  court  morals  of  the  time  from  the 
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circamstancCf  that  her  royal  mistresses 
sole  rebuke  was  by  throwing  her  owr» 
veil  over  the  immodest  beauty.  The 
host  of  caricatures  to  which  this  gavo 
rise,  and  the  grossness  of  many  of 
them,  in  that  day  of  great  pictorial 
license,  are  ea^sily  imagined.  After 
this  there  were  very  faw  masquerades 
during  ten  or  twelve  years,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  the  court  again  set 
the  fiL^hion  of  them^  soon  after  George 
the  Third's  accession.  Towards  1770, 
Mrs  Comelys  got  up  her  "  Harmonic 
Meetings,"  at  Carlisle  House  in  8oh«> 
Square,  These  subscription  balls  and 
masquerades  were  attended  by  mo«?t 
of  the  nobility  and  leaders  of  the  ton ; 
and,  at  one  of  them,  we  leai-n  the  pre- 
sence of ''  two  royal  dnkes,  and  nearly 
all  the  fashionable  portion  of  the  aris- 
tocracy. On  this  occjr^  '  ^ '  lonel 
Luttrell  (the  same  who  ^^ed 

IVilkcs  in  the  election  \\n  .MiM^.K^^ex) 
appeared  as  a  dead  corpse  in  a  shroud, 
in  his  coilin."  Much  used,  from  tho 
very  first,  for  purposes  of  intrigue, 
tiiese  assemblies  soon  Ijecame  unlwiar- 
ably  licentious.  The  company  fell  off, 
both  in  numbers  and  respectability, 
until  the  only  way  to  fill  the  rooms 
w^as  by  the  admission  of  bad  charac« 
ters.  This  made  them  sink  tower  and 
lower,  until  **  we  read  in  the  StJamet's 
ChronickQ(Apn\23,  l79o,  the  remark 
that  'No  am tise meat  seems  to  bav© 
fallen  into  greater  contempt,  in  this 
country,  than  the  masquerades.  .  , 
They  have  been  lately  i  (itn- 

Ufigcs  of  the  idle  and  uf 

both  sexes,  who  made  up  m  umictncy 
what  they  wanted  in  wit.*^'  A  descrip- 
tion that  has  evQr  since  been  appli- 
cable to  London  masquerades,  which 
Btill  continue,  we  apprelicnd,  to  be 
mere  pretexts  for  delmudiexy  ;  whilst 
even  in  Paris,  whose  atmosphere,  and 
the  character  of  whose  tnhabitaata, 
have  generally  been  found  inoru  fa- 
vourable to  that  class  of  amusementf, 
the  famed  opera  balls  have  sunk,  with- 
in the  last  twenty  years,  into  thf 
saturnalia  of  Idle  students,  protligato 
apprentices,  find  ladies  of  uncertaiii 
virtue. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  leave  out 
Samuel  Foote,  in  a  work  treating  of 
the  satires  and  carl'  f  Uic  last 

centm^,    Passessiu  fie  brush 

of  Hogarth  nor  the  prii  fn  \.:hurchiU, 
he  wielded  a  weapon  as  formidable  in 
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its  way — that,  namely,  of  dramatic 
mimicry,  or  stage  satire ;  and  be  is 
properly  named  by  Mr  Wright  the 
j^reat  theatrical  caricaturist  of  the  age. 
For  a  time,  the  reckless  and  vindic- 
tive wit  was  the  terror  of  the  town  : 
an  aftVont  to  him,  real  or  imaginary, 
caused  the  unlucky  oflender  to  be  pa- 
raded before  the  world,  under  some 
fictitious  name,  upon  the  boards  of 
his  theatre,  which,  at  first,  was  the 
''  little"  one  in  the  Haymarket.  For 
some  time  Foote  and  Macklin  had  it 
between  them,  but,  disagreeing,  Mack- 
lin left,  whereupon  his  ex-partner  im- 
mediately caricatured  him  upon  the 
very  stage  he  had  so  lately  trodden. 
*^  The  Haymarket  was  an  unlicensed 
theatre,  and  Foote  evaded  the  law  by 
serving  his  audience  with  tea,  and 
calling  the  performance  in  the  bills 
'  Mr  Foote's  giving  tea  to  his  friends.' 
His  advertisement  ran,  *  Mr  Foote  pre- 
sents his  compliments  to  his  friends  and 
the  public,  and  desires  them  to  drink  tea 
at  the  Little  Theatre  in  the  Haymarket, 
every  morning,  at  playhouse  prices.' 
The  house  was  always  crowded,  and 
Foote  came  forward  and  said,  that  as 
he  had  some  young  actors  in  training, 
he  would  go  on  with  his  instructions 
whilst  the  tea  was  preparing."  After- 
wards he  got  a  license,  and  rebuilt  the 
theatre.  But  his  bitter  wit  and  gross 
l>er3onalities  continually  got  him  into 
trouble,  frequently  caused  his  pieces 
to  be  prohibited ;  exposed  him  to 
threatened,  if  not  to  actual  castigation'; 
and,  finally,  were  the  indirect  cause 
of  his  death,  accelerated,  it  is  gener- 
ally believed,  by  shame  and  vexation 
at  the  false  bat  revolting  charge 
brought  against  him  by  a  clergyman 
he  had  savagely  lampooned. 

The  fate  of  Hogarth  was  not  dis- 
similar to  that  of  Foote,  with  the  differ- 
once  that  the  painter  was  slain  literally 
with  his  own  weapons.  Foote's  vic- 
tims had  neither  the  ability  nor  the 
opportunity  to  expose  him,  as  he  did 
them,  upon  the  stage.  The  Metho- 
dists, Dr  Johnson,  the  East  India 
Company,  and  the  Duchess  of  King- 
ston, each  in  turn  subjected  to  his 
vicious  attacks^  retorted  as  best  they 
might  by  pamphlets  and  cndgels, 
but  apparently  made  little  impression 
on  the  player's  tough  epidermis,  until 
a  disi*epu table  pai'son  devised  the 
i)oisoned    dart  with  which  to  inflict 
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a  sure  and  cowardly  wonnd.  Bafe 
Hogarth  caricatured  others  till  others 
learned  to  caricature  him, — with  less 
talent,  certainly,  but  with  sufficient 
malice  to  annoy  and  harass  the  artist^ 
and  finally,  it  is  said,  to  break  his 
heart.  "  i  I  is  constant  practice,"  says 
Mr  Wright,  "  of  introducing  contem- 
poraries into  his  moral  satires,  had 
procured  him  a  host  of  enemies  in 
the  town ;  whilst  his  vain  egotism, 
and  the  scornful  tone  in  which  he 
spoke  of  the  other  artists  of  the  age, 
offended  and  initated  them."  How 
seldom  do  satirists  preserve  tempev 
and  coolness  under  the  retort  of  their 
own  aggressions !  After  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  passed  in  turn- 
ing his  neighbours  into  ridicule,  Ho- 
garth might  be  thought  able  to  endure 
a  rub  or  two  in  his  turn,  and  even  to 
receive  them  with  good  giace  and  a 
smiling  countenance.  But  many  a 
veteran  has  found,  to  his  cost,  that  a 
life  passed  in  the  field  does  not  render 
bullet-proof.  Hogarth  made,  good 
fight  to  the  last,  but  his  ofi'eusive 
arms  were  better  than  his  defeuhive 
ones ;  his  enemies'  shot  fell  thick  and 
fast,  and  all  he  could  do  was  to  die 
upon  his  guns.  For  the  last  twelve 
or  fifteen  years  of  his  life  he  appears 
to  have  been  particularly  unpopu- 
lar, and  continually  caricatured.  Mis 
Analysis  of  Beauty^  publis<hed  in 
1753,  drew  npon  him  a  great  deal  of 
ridicule;  and  in  1758,  his  opposition  to 
the  foundation  of  an  Academy  of 
Fine  Art  was  the  signal  for  a  shower 
of  abuse  and  caricatun's,  more  or  less 
witty — oftener  less  than  more.  Bat 
the  campaign  that  finished  him — the 
Waterloo  of  the  unlucky  humorist — 
was  one  he  rashly  undertook  against 
Wilkes  and  Churchill,  previously  his 
frieuds  This  was  imprudent  in  the 
extreme ;  for  he  might  be  sure  that 
all  the  minor  curs,  who  had  so  long 
yelped  at  his  heels,  would  redouble 
their  wearisome  assaults  when  rein- 
forced by  such  formidable  champions 
as  the  North  Briton  and  **Bnii8er" 
Churchill.  Wilkes  warned  Hogarth 
that  he  wonld  not  be  kicked  unre- 
sistingly, but  the  painter  persevered ; 
and  Wilkes  kept  his  word.  No. 
17  of  the  Nortii  Briton  was  sting- 
ing retaliation  for  No.  1  of  The 
Times;  and  Churchiir»  '* Epistle  lo 
William  Hogarth"  was  at  least  as 
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his  own  end  of  a  large  hmnan  bone. 
The  brutality  of  the  conception  ren- 
ders snch  a  caricature  as  this  far  more 
unpleasant  than  the  coarse,  but  gene- 
rally good-humoured,  quizzes  subse- 
quently executed  by  Gillray  on  royal 
foibles  and  economy.  Some  of  our 
older  readers  may  remember  these. 
They  were  published  towards  the  end 
of  the  last  century.  Half-a-dozen  are 
excellently  well  copied  on  pages  205 
to  211  of  Air  Wright^s  second  volume. 
There  is  "The  Introduction"— George 
III.  and  Queen  Charlotte  receiving 
their  daughter-in-law  the  Princess  of 
Prussia,  and  bewildered  with  delight 
at  the  golden  dowery  she  brings.  Then 
we  have  the  King  toasting  his  muffing, 
and  the  Queen  frying  her  sprats ;  and 
again,  (the  best  of  them,)  the  royal 
pair  out  for  a  walk,  and  majesty  over- 
whelming an  unlucky  pig-feeder  by  a 
volley  of  interrogative  iterations.  But 
few  caricatures  bear  description,  and 
least  of  all  Gillray's,  where  the  design 
is  often  of  the  simplest,  and  the  hu- 
mour of  the  execution  every  thing. 

Gillray's  first  attempts  at  carica- 
ture were  on  the  occasion  of  Lord 
Rodney's  victory  over  De  Grasse.  It 
will  be  remembered  that,  when  the 
North  Administration  went  out  in 
1782,  one  of  the  first  acts  of  their 
Liberal  successors  was  to  recall  Rod- 
ney, a  stanch  Tory,  on  pretext  of  his 
not  having  done  all  he  ought  to  have 
done  with  the  West  Indian  fleet. 
England  was  badgered  by  her  nume- 
rous enemies,  and  her  affairs  looked 
altogether  discouraging,  when  sud- 
den news  arrived  of  the  triumph 
which  established  her  sovereignty  of 
the  seas.  Ministers  found  themselves 
in  an  awkward  predicament.  It  was 
neither  gracious  nor  graceful  to  per- 
sist in  the  victor's  recall,  and  yet, 
what  else  could  be  done?  His  suc- 
cessor. Admiral  Pigot,  had  already 
sailed.  Too  late,  an  express  was  sent 
to  stop  him.  *^  A  cold  vote  of  thanks 
was  given  by  both  Houses  to  the  vic- 
torious Rodney,  and  he  was  raised  to 
the  peerage,  but  only  as  a  baron,  and 
was  voted  a  pension  of  but  £2000 
a-year.''  Such  shabby  reward  for  an 
achievement  of  immense  importance 
was,  of  course,  not  suffered  to  paas 
unnoticed  by  iJie  late  ministry,  now 
the  Opposition.  A  fleet  of  caricatures 
was  launched,  and   amongst     them 
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were  two  by  the  then  unknown  Gill- 
ray.  In  one  of  them,  *'*'  Ejng  George 
runs  towards  the  admiral  with  the 
reward  of  a  baron's  coronet,  and  ex- 
claims, (in  allusion  to  Rodney's  recall 
and  elevation  to  the  peerage,)  ^  Hold, 
my  dear  Rodney,  you  have  done 
enough  1  I  will  now  make  a  lord  of 
you,  and  yon  shall  have  the  happiness 
of  never  being  heard  of  again  1"* 
Probably  these  maiden  efforts  at- 
tracted little  notice,  for  some  time 
still  elapsed  before  Gillray  made  much 
use  of  his  pencil  for  the  public  amuse- 
ment. In  this  same  year  of  1782, 
however,  he  brought  out  a  clever 
caricature  of  Fox,  who  had  just  re- 
signed his  foreign  secretaryship  on 
Lord  Shelbnme's  coming  to  be  prim& 
minister,  vice  Rockingham,  deceased. 
In  this  print  Charles  James  is  repre- 
sented, as  a  sort  of  parody  on  Milton's 
Satan,  gazing  with  envious  eye  at 
Shelbume  and  Pitt,  as  they  count 
their  money  on  the  treasury  table. 

«  Aside  he  tamed 
For  envy,  yet  with  jealous  leer  xnalig[n 
Eyed  them  askance.** 

The  expression  of  Fox's  face  is  excel- 
lent, and  the  likeness  good,  but  yet  it 
wants  something  of  Uie  raciness  of 
Gillray's  later  works.  Fox  and  Burke 
were  the  great  butts  of  the  satirists 
at  this  particular  moment,  and  also  in 
the  following  year,  on  the  occasion 
of  their  coalition  with  Lord  North. 
James  Sayer,  then  in  full  force  as  a 
caricaturist,  and  anxious  to  curry  fa- 
vour with  his  patron  Pitt,  to  whom 
he  was  subsequently  indebted  for  more 
than  one  lucrative  place,  was  very 
severe  upon  them ;  and  the  power  of 
caricature  at  that  time  must  have 
been  very  great,  if  it  be  true  that  Fox 
admitted  the  severest  blow  received 
by  his  India  Bill  to  have  been  from  a 
drawing  of  Sayer's.  It  was  a  cry  of 
the  day  that  Fox  aimed  at  a  sort  of 
Indian  dictatorship  for  himself,  and 
the  satirists  gave  him  the  nickname 
of  Carlo  Khan.  In  the  caricature  in 
question,  entitled  ^*  Cario  Kban*g 
Triumphant  Entry  into  Leadenhall 
Street,"  ^^  Fox,  in  his  new  character, 
is  conducted  to  the  door  of  the  India 
House  on  the  back  of  an  elcphanL 
which  exhibits  the  full  face  of  Lord 
North,  and  he  is  led  by  Bnrke  as  his 
imperial  tnunpeter;  for  he  had  been 
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equally  oxaggenxted  and  ugly.  And 
t  lie  frivolity  and  extravn""""  >f  the 
time  kept  piice  with  the  1'  ;  ^3. 

There  was  a  rago  ibr  sli,i;.„.   .:^ht» 


lie  loudest  Bupporter  of  tho  bill  in  tho 
uiiso  of  Conimoas.     A  bird  of  ill* 
men  croaks  from  above  the  would- be 
suouarch's  doo«u"     Ou  the  other  aide 
of  the  ((uestion,  several  good  carica- 
tured also  appeared,  levelled  cliiedy 
at  William  Pitt,  tlien  un  the  eve  uf 
his  i>nme  miiilsterj^hip,  and  amongst 
these  were  three,  published   anony- 
mously, which  Mr  \Vri;;ht  l^  probably 
ot   midtakeo  i\\  attributing   to  the 
lucil  of  Howlaudson. 
The  imitation  of  French  fa^itions 
and  nianuers,  and  even  of  French  pro- 
fligacy,  already   noticed    an  gaining 
ground  in  English  society  about  the 
tniddle  of  the  eighteenth  cenUuy,  Imd 
reached  the  highest  pitch  townrdf^  Its 
close.    Ko thing  could  be  moie  absiird 
than  the  dresses  of  1785,  the  luor- 
inou$  hats  and  prodigiou^^  ifujfuttis  and 
buckram  mun»irositi*s  of  the  WiHuen, 
except  perhaps  the  ru.sli  iutt*  the  op- 
jxisite   extivmL'   whkli  tu«k  place  at 
the  comincucenieut  ot  the  Freuch  Ke- 
oiiitiou.     One  of  the  caricature*  uf 
787,    under   the    title   of    *'  Made- 
oi;sellc  Parapluie/'  sihows  uaayiuiiig 
ily  serving  as  an  umbrella,  shelter- 
g  a  whole  family   IVotn   a  shower 
Death  the  tremeudou!*  brim  of  her 
bat,    (a  regular  fore* and  after),  and 
linder     the     pjotectiug     c^hadow     of 
protuberance,    eoncL'rniug    wfiose 
mpusitlon    (crinoliue    not    having 
en    been     invented)     future    ages 
ust    remain    in    de]dorablc    dark- 
less.    Then,  every  thing  wiis  sacri- 
:ed    to  breadth  ju  costume.      Puss 
c  over  bix  or  seven  vear^,  and  the 
ily  of  fashion    who,   at  their  ctjm* 
encemenl,  could  hardly  get  through 
moderate- sized  doorway,  ujight  ul- 
osi  gliile  liead-furemost  throujy^h  the 
yhole*      A  thin  iseanty  robe,  cJing- 
ig  cltise  to  the  form,  a  turban  and  a 
iigle  lofty  plume,   a  waist  close  u|> 
nder  the  nrnis,  a  watch  the  size  of  a 
Swedish  tarnip,  with  a  profusion  of 
€eal3    and    pendants,     compose    the 
hioinible  female  attire  of  that  day. 
lit}  dn^ss  of  the  men  is  equally  ridi- 
lous,   both  in  cut  and  material,  the 
at  rage  tlieu  being  for  striped  stutl^, 
own  as  Zcbrais,  and  empliiyed  fur 
u  as  wl'U  as  for  the  absurd  panta- 
L>us,   puffed  out  round  tlie  hips  and 
buttoned  tight  on  the  leg,  in  vogne 
amougit    the   beaux  of   the   period. 
Tho  modes  that  succeeded  these  were 


and  extraordinary  exhibitioiui;    and 
the    Londoners,    especially,    carried 
this  p^s^ion  to  an  extent  that  ren- 
dered them  easy  dupe^  of  charlatana 
and  impostors.     **  It  stand*  recorded 
in  the  newspapers  of  the  tinu^  on  the 
Dth  of  Spptetuber  1785,—*  [liuidbilbi 
were  distributed  this  inonn'ng  that  » 
bold  adventuiTr  meant   to  wnlk  ujioii 
the  Thames  from  Riley's  Tea  Cardeug.' 
We  are  further  juformed  that*  at  the? 
hour  appointed,  thousandn  of  people 
bad  crowded  to  the  sp«it,  and  the  river 
w»»sso  thickly  covered  wiib  l)oats,tbat 
It  was  no  easy  matter  to  tind  enough 
water  uncovered  to  w*ilk  upon  "     t>f 
course  the  thing  w.is  a  mere  trick,  and 
the  Cockneys    had   their  d»sapjM»iat- 
tnent  for  Iheir  juuns.     Tlien   Imlloouj* 
Were  I  he  eruithet  of  the  hour,   aud 
tliey  also   came   fnun  France^  whe»\* 
I  hey  iiad  been   brought  to  a  ct'riaia 
degree  of  perffcuou,  but  where  it  wag 
aoitu  fi*uiid  th*y  were  more  positively 
(taugerous  than  probably  usefnl ;  for 
in   May    1784^   *'a  royal  ordt/nnanco 
forbade   the  const rtutton  or  sending 
up  of  "any  aerostatic  muchine,^  with- 
out jin   express   peimi>siuu   fixun  thO 
king,  im  accoimt  of  the  variou.f  dan- 
gers iittuudaiit  u])iin  them:  iutiuiating, 
however,    that   this   precautiun    wtts 
not  iutendt'd  to  ht  the   *  suldime  dis- 
covery '  fall  in  10  neglect,  tmi  only  to 
confine  the  ex|»erimeuis  to  the  direc- 
tion i»f  intelligent  persons/'     In  Eng- 
land, the  faui-y   for  thein   inercasrd, 
and  was  the  subjett  of  virrion.^  caiiea- 
tures  and  pauiphfets,   unril  thf  divith 
of  a   couple  of  Frenchmen,    thrown 
to  the  earth  tjvin  an  immense  height, 
r.M(»t<.'d    ttie    p<.iaring    ctnirng*?   of  tho 
aenHiauts*     A  more  destructive  aiid 
permanent  fully  was  the  pa&siou  for 
gambling,    which,    in    spite    of   the 
attacks  of  the  ju'ess,  of  grave,  censuro 
and  carting  satire,  perv.idedall  ranks 
of  society.     There  was  a  perfwt  fury 
furfaru ;  and  Indies  of  high  fa^^hioUf  and 
of  jiristocratic  name,  ihruj^ht  it  noi 
b<'neatli  them  to  convert  ihfir  hotisttts 
into   hells,      [hree  of  the>e  spf»rtin^ 
damcH,   who  had  made  themselves  Ji 
name  as  keejicrs  of  banks,  to  whicli 
they  enticed  young  men  offorlnne,  were 
popularly  known  as  '*  Faro's  daugh* 
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tors.  '*  Lord  Kcnyou,  wlicn  deciding 
on  a  gambling  cjise,  pledged  himself, 
ill  a  TOoment  of  ^-irtuous  indignntiou, 
to  sentence  the  Jirat  hdieji  in  the  land 
to  the  pillory,  should  tliey  be  hrotight 
before  him  for  a  similar  oflence.  Not 
lung  aflerwardSt  several  titled  gam- 
blers were  actually  aiTaigned  at  his 
tribtmul,  but  he  for^^'Dt  hit!  threat,  and 
let  tliem  off  with  a  tine.  The  hint, 
however,  was  enongh  for  Gillray, 
then  in  his  glory,  and  for  his  brothers 
of  the  comic  brui^h,  and  the  moral 
exposure  and  castigatiou  which  *  Faro's 
daughters '  cnduixd  *at  the  bauds  of 
the  caricaturista,  can  have  been  hardly 
le<is  <f;tingiQg  and  annoying  than 
actual  exposure  to  the  hooting  aud 
pelting  of  the  mob.  General  demo- 
ralisation, the  natui-al  consequence  of 
gambling*  characterised  this  period. 
Men  and  women,  mined  at  the  board 
of  green  clolh,  rccniited  their  finances 
aa  best  tliey  might;  and  when  no 
other  resource  rcmaiued,  the  latter 
bartered  their  rcpntatiou,  and  the  for- 
mer look  to  the  road.  Those  were 
the  palmy  days  of  highway  robbery. 
'*  We  ore  in  a  state  of  war  at  home 
that  is  Bhockiug,**  writes  Horace 
Walpole  iu  1782.  ^*  I  mean  from  the 
«normou3  profusjion  of  housebreaker.^, 
liighwayraen,  and  footpads;  and, 
wliat  id  worse,  fmm  the  savage  bar- 
barities of  the  two  latter,  who  commit 
the  most  wauton  cruelties.  The 
grievance  is  so  crying,  that  one  dares 
not  atir  out  after  diuner  but  well 
armed.  If  one  goes  abroad  to  dinner^ 
you  would  think  he  was  going  to  the 
relief  of  Gibi-altar.''  Sixty  •  two  yciixs 
ag<S  in  January  17HC»  '*  the  mail  was 
stopped  in  Tall  Mai!,  close  to  the 
palace,  and  deljbcratt?ly  pillaged,  at 
so  early  an  hour  as  a  quarter  |>a9t 
eight  in  the  evening." 

After  haviug  for  some  years  drawn 
their  principal  themes  for  satu-e  from 
the  social  follies  and  political  di^seu* 
gittuf^  of  their  countrymen,  the  English 
c^iicaturists  aiid  song- writers  found 
**  fre^h  tields  and  pastures  new  '*  m 
foreign  menaces  and  threatened  inva- 
sion. In  their  usuiil  presumptuoUiS 
tone,  French  ne^v.ipapers  and  procia- 
mat  ions  spoke  of  the  conquest  of  Kug- 
land  by  the  Cf.»nqueror  of  Italyt  us  of 
a  project  whose  realisation  admitted 
not  the  sniaUest  doubt,  Xlii« 
countrv  hud  not  then  that  confidence 
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of  invlTicibllity  wlilch  ^he  galh<*iTed 
from  subj^eqnent  victoncci  in  the  field; 
and  the  jyositive  assertions  of  France, 
that  she  had  but  to  throw  an  army  on 
the  English  const  to  eecure  in*ompl 
atjd  powerful  co-openUion  from  the 
Jacobin  party,  caused  eon^iderablo 
alavfu  in  the  country.  To  kindle  tru^ 
patriotism,  and  r.iise  the  conrHge  of 
the  nation^  recourse  was  had  to  loyal 
songi5,  and  .anti-French  caricature5. 
The  anti' Jacobin  lent  efticient  aid, 
and  Gillray  put  bis  jahonlder  to  the 
wheel.  The  periodical  and  tho 
artist  were  a  host  in  th«^m?elve#i 
Clever  verges,  and  pointed  caricatnre*?, 
followed  each  other  in  quick  succession. 
Soon  Buonaparte  betook  himself  la 
Egypt,  the  victory  of  the  Nile  spread 
rejoicing  through  the  land,  and  cari* 
catures  caught  the  exultation  of  the 
hour.  John  Bull  was  repi'escnted  at 
dinner,  forking  French  frigates  ilown 
his  capacious  gidlet,  and  f.upiJied  with 
the  provender,  as  fast  as  he  could 
devour  it,  by  Nelson  aud  other 
nautrc^al  cooks.  Buonaparte,  strip- 
ped to  the  waist,  with  an  cnor- 
moui*  cocked* hat  on  his  head,  aud 
the  elarct  flowing  freely  from  his  nose, 
receives  fistic  punishment  at  the  hands 
of  J  nek  Tar.  The  sni>pre3sion  of  thiB 
Irish  rebellion  of  118,  and  the  death 
of  General  Hochc,  who  had  replaced 
Buonaparte  as  the  threatened  invader 
of  the  British  Isles,  eonrtrmed  the 
feeling  of  secmnty  our  naval  triumphs 
had  inspired.  The  Peace  of  Amieud 
set  the  wags  of  the  pencil  on  a 
new  tack,  and  Monsieur  Frau<?oiij 
was  represented  as  imprinting  **Thti 
first  Kiss  these  Ten  Years"  on  the 
lips  of  bnrly,  blnshiug  Britannia,  who, 
whilst  accepting  the  salute,  hints  a 
doubt  of  her  admirer\s  sincerity.  Thd 
doubt  was  justified  by  the  rupture 
that  speedily  followed.'  The  camp  of 
Boulogne  was  formed ;  the  Freiieh 
army  wcm  reminded  of  the  pleasant 
pastime,  in  the  shape  of  rape  aud 
robbery,  that  awaited  them  in  the 
island  fjimed  for  wealth  and  tuaury. 
On  this  si<fe  the  Channt*l  ii  ^ 

left  undone  that  might  incir  -U 

contempt  and  hatred  for  tlu'  bluster- 
ing buUiesupon  the  other.  ln<lividunU 
and  associations  printed  and  dissemi- 
nated '*  loyal  tracts,*'  as  tliry  wrre 
called*  '*Kveiy  kindofwitund  hmuour 
was  brought  ini<t  play  to  rnliven  tbe^e 
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sallies  of  patriotism ;  sometimes  they 
came  forth  in  the  shape  of  national 
plajbiUs,  sometimes  they  were  coarse 
and  laughable  dialogaes  between  the 
Corsican  and  John  Ball.'*  Libels  on 
Baonaparte,  burlesqnes  on  his  acts, 
parodies  of  his  bulletins,  acconnts  of 
the  atrocities  of  his  armies,  were  daily 
put  forth,  mingled  with  conntless 
songs  and  tracts  of  encouragement 
and  defiance.  Some  of  these  were 
spirited,  but  generally  the  substance 
and  intention  were  better  than  the 
form -rat  least  so  they  now  appear  to 
US,  who  read  them  without  the  addi- 
tional savour  imparted  by  the  appro- 
priateness of  their  time  of  production. 
Gilhray  keeps  better,  and  one  still 
must  smile  at  his  John  Bull,  standing 
in  mid- Channel  with  trousers  tucked 
up  to  his  thighs,  offering  a  fair  fight 
to  his  meagre  enemy,  who  contem- 
plates him  with  a  visage  of  grim  dis- 
may from  above  the  triple  batteries 
of  the  French  coast.  It  is  said  that 
Baonaparte  was  much  annoyed  by 
personalities  levelled  at  himself  and 
his  family,  in  some  of  the  caricatures 
of  1803.  They  were  often  very 
coarse,  and  conveyed  unhandsome 
imputations  on  the  conduct  of  his  fe- 
male relatives ;  some  of  whom — rather 
flighty  dames,  if  all  tales  be  true — 
gave  by  their  conduct  plausible 
grounds  for  such  attacks.  Napoleon 
himself  was  represented  in  every 
odious  and  contemptible  shape  that 
could  be  devised,— as  a  butcher,  a 
pigmy,  an  ogre,  and  even  as  a  fiddle^ 
transformed  by  an  abominable  pun 
into  a  base  villain^  upon  which  John 
Bull,  a  complacent  smile  upon  his 
honest  face,  plays  with  sword  instead 
of  bow.  This  was  after  Maida,  when 
the  British  army  had  begun  to  share 
the  high  esteem  in  which  repeated 
victories  had  long  caused  our  fleets  to 
be  held.  A  droll  caricature,  by 
Woodward,  represents  Napoleon 
abusing    his    master- shipwright   for 


not  keeping  him  better  sopplied  with 
ships;  wMlst  the  unfortunate  con* 
stmctor,  with  hair  on  end,  and  a 
shrug  to  his  ears,  excuses  himself  upon 
the  ground  that,  as  fast  as  he  bnildSy 
the  English  capture.  It  is  to  be  re- 
maiiLed  that  hardly  any  of  the  carica* 
tores  of  Napoleon  attempt  a  likoiesa 
of  him.  They  usually  represent  him 
as  a  lantern-jawed,  disconsolate-look- 
ing wretch,  with  a  prodigious  cocked- 
hat  and  plume  of  feathers — ^that  is  to 
say,  quite  the  contrary,  both  in  head 
and  head-dress,  of  what  he  really  was» 
Both  Gillray  and  his  saocessors  seem 
to  have  preferred  sketching  him  as 
the  received  personification  of  a 
Frenchman,  to  givmg  a  baiiesqne 
portrait  or  real  caricature  of  the  man» 
We  trace  this  peculiarity,  in  many  in- 
stances, up  to  the  year  1814,  whm 
George  Cruikshank,  in  depictmg  a 
Cossack  *^snafllbag  ont  Boney,**  (aa 
allusion  to  French  disasters  in  Ra8^)» 
still  represents  the  then  pinmp  Empe- 
ror as  a  lean,  long-chinned  scarecroir, 
with  sash  and  feathers.  Bowlandson 
does  nearly  the  same  thing,  in  hia 
vulgar  print  of  Napoleon's  reception 
in  the  Island  of  Elba  ;  and  tiie  only- 
caricature  reproduced  by  Mr  Fair- 
holt,  in  which  is  preserved  the  general 
character  of  the  Emperor's  head,  ia 
an  anonymous  one,  where  the  head  ia 
placed  on  a  dog's  shoulders,  and 
^^Blncher  the  Brave,"  by  a  roog^ 
grasp  on  the  nape  of  the  quadmped*a 
neck,  extracts  **  the  groan  of  abdication 
from  the  Corsican  Bloodhound."  Pro- 
bably the  classic  regularity  of  Napo- 
leon's countenance  discouraged  the 
caricaturists  from  attempting  hia 
likeness.  Tliey  were  deterred  by  the 
difiSculty  of  burlesquing  a  face  whose 
grave  expression  and  perfect  propor- 
tion gave  no  hold  to  ridicule,  and 
made  it  pretty  certain  that  the 
general  resemblance  would  be  sacri- 
ficed to  the  exaggeration  of  even  a 
single  feature. 
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It  18  some  time  since  wc  had  a. 

gossip  alKJUt  French  literature  and 
IMriteurs,  The  fact  is,  that,  since  the 
MciijIm!  days  of  Fehraar}'  drore  creat- 
fallen  monarchy  from  France,  and 
began  the  pleasant  state  of  tbtngs 
under  which  that  country  has  since 
BO  notably  flourished,  literature  has 
been  at  a  complete  stand-still  iu  the 
land  beyond  the  Channel.  Wo  refer 
especially  to  the  light  and  amusing: 
daas  of  booka  it  ha3  been  our  habit 
occftBionally  to  notice  and  extract 
tem.  With  these  the  revoliitiou  has 
played  the  very  mischief,  Feuilletona 
have  made  way  for  bulteiins  of  bar- 
ricade contests,  for  reports  of  state 
trials^  for  the  new  dictator's  edicts 
and  proclamations.  The  rush  at  the 
CabineU  de  Lecture  has  been  for  iista 
of  genuine  killed  and  woDnded^  not 
for  imaginary  massacres,  by  M.  Du- 
mas* heroes,  of  hosts  of  refractory  ple- 
beians, or  for  the  full  and  particular 
account  of  the  gallant  defence  of 
Bussy  d'Amboise,  ngainst  a  quarter  of 
&  hundred  hired  a^^sassins — ^all  piuked 
men-at-anns,  and  all  settinf;  on  him 
at  once^  but  of  whom,  neverthelc?^. 
he  slays  twenty- four,  and  only  by  the 
twenty-fifth  is  slain.  And,  liy  the 
bye»  what  pity  it  is  that  a  few  of  our 
mend  Alexander'?  redoubted  t^tvords- 
men  could  not  have  hern  gunHiumed 
from  their  laurel -shaded  lefKiFC  iu  Pcre 
la  Chaise,  to  avert  the  n^eeiit  cJitas- 
trophe  of  the  hoostc  ot  Orleans*,  Just 
a  brace  and  a  hiilf  of  his  king-making 
wo^uqnrtmren  would  havti  done  the 
trick  in  a  tric^.  Rumour  certainly 
says  that,  in  Febnjary  la^t,  a  lull  dnrk- 
oomplcxioncd  jC^entJt'nian,  with  a  liran- 
ncw  African  Krpi on  hi«  martial  brow, 
a  foil,  freshly  nubnttoued,  in  his 
strong  ri^'ht  band,  and  a  yell  of  liherly 
npon  his  massive  Ups,  was  .«in*n  tci 
head  a  furious  assault  upon  the  Tui- 
leries,  at  a  time  when  that  palac4* 
was  undefended.  Ill-natured  rou^^ues 
have  asserted  that  this  nd veninn»U8 
forlorn- hope  leader  was  no  other  than 
the  author  of  Monte.  C/trifitff ,-  but  of 
this  we  credit  not  a  syllable.  It  is 
notorious  that  M,  Dumas  is  under  the 
deepest  obligatious  to  the  ex- kins  of 
the  French^  to  whose  kind  and  t  Hica- 
dona  patronage  (when  Dukt^  of  Ur- 
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lean?*)  his  first  rtry  sudden,  verfl 
brilliant,  and  not  altof^ether  dcserred^ 
sncc€aa  as  a  dramatiat  was  mainly 
doe.  Equally  well  known  is  it  tliat 
the  popular  writer  was  the  favoui-cd 
and  intimate  aasociate  of  two  of  Louts 
Philippe's  sons — the  Dukes  of  Orlcana 
and  Montpensier.  Take,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  these  facts,  M.  Dumas* 
established  reputation  for  steady  con* 
sistcncy,  gravity,  and  gratitude,  and 
of  course  it  is  impossible  to  believe 
that  he  ever  acted  so  basely  to  liia^ 
benefactors.  But,  even  admitting  re- 
poblican  predilections  on  his  part,  his 
love  of  liberty  would  assuredly  pre* 
vent  his  constraining  those  well 'kuown 
stanch  supporters  of  the  right  divine^ 
Messrs  Athos,  Artagnan,  and  Com- 
pany, who,  if  set  down  in  Paris  in 
1848,  would  have  played  the  very  dence^ 
with  the  young  republic.  The  giant 
Porthos  would  have  stridden  along 
the  boulevards,  kicking  over  the  bar* 
ncades  as  easily  as  h«3  raised,  siiigl&« 
banded,  the  stone  which  six  of  the 
depeoerate  inhabitants  of  BelHsIe  wt-re 
uuable  to  lift,  {Vtde  ^'  Le  [icomte  de 
Bfagdomifi^)  whilst  the  nj^tute  Giiscun 
Ariagrmn  would  have  packed  Gent?ral 
Cavaignac  in  a  raagnllied  /witAon-box, 
with  air- holes  in  the  lid,  and  CV/>a- 
tiine-Mhfc  or  Chocolat- Cuiitier  on  tho 
label ;  and  would  have  conveyed  him 
on  board  a  fishing  smack,  there  de- 
taining him  till  he  pledged  his  honour 
that  the  king  should  have  his  own 
again-  And,  upon  the  whole,  tntf 
whatever  budding  honours  and  civic 
crowns  M.  Dumas  may  anticipate  un- 
der the  genial  reign  of  repubhcaniMii, 
it  would  have  been  more  to  his  pre* 
Mcnt  interest  to  have  stuck  to  mo- 
narchy, and  led  his  legions  to  itB> 
rcj^cue.  Under  the  new  regime  hia 
otTUfiation  is  gone  ;  his  literary  mer- 
chandii<e  vtunly  setks  a  market.  Pa- 
ri.-, cu^^ros^ed  by  domestic  broils 
and  political  discussions,  by  its  anar- 
chy, its  misery,  and  its  hanger — no 
longer  cares  for  the  fabulous  ex- 
ploits of  Gascon  paladius,  and  of  pri- 
vatt\s  in  the  Guiirds,  who  make  throne* 
to  totter,  and  armit;S  to  fly,  by  iho 
prowess  of  th»Mr  niuj^le  arm.  But  M. 
Dumasi**n'i  ii-ncd.  When  tho 
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g[i'0ws  unproductive,  be  falls  back  upon 
the  Pnnmr^Paris.  When  readers 
ai"<3  sc4ire(?  far  twelve- volume  ro- 
mances^  and  plays  in  teu  act:*  and 
tliirly  fdjltaajr  cease  to  draw,  he  diarts 
upon  afresh  tack— proposes oi»ligbtt*n- 
iug  the  public  on  politics,  regem  raiing 
France  through  the  leaders  of  a  news- 
paper. \Vo  were  greatl}'  amused  by 
lib  advertbenjent  of  ihe  journal, 
intended  to  act  as  lantern  to  this 
ybuiing  li;,dit  of  the  new  polUical  day. 
"Onrtaskbcasy" — these  were  itscon- 
vludin<f  wurds — ^^  Dieu  dtcte^  nom  ecri- 
vofif!''  Setting  aside  the  Klight  pro- 
fanity of  thr«  Stan  ling  assertion,  one 
cannot  but  admire  ibe  (.hiinictertHtic 
modesty  of  the  self  conferred  score- 
taryship*  We  are  Jissured,  however^ 
that  M.  Dumas  has  been  found  far 
Iv^s  aide  and  attractive  at  the  head  of 
the  colmnu,  than  lie  was  in  bis  old 
plaee  at  the  foot  of  the  page. 

The  disjiiiiited  limes  being  decidedly 
ttnfavourable  to  htile$  leltres,  we  were 
eearc4dy  ^1lrp^ised  at  the  Hrst  nou-ai-ri- 
val  of  ihe  uumrhly  parcel,  in  xvbieh  our 
j>iincfuid  Paris  ugeut  is  wont  to  for- 
ward iLs  the  literury  novelties  of  the 
preeeding  thirty  days.  On  a  second 
ami  ii  (bird  orni^ssioM,  we  grew  iniea^y, 
and  Hnspi  cii'd  the  U<'d  Republicans  of 
abstraeling  onr  packages  in  imu^itu; 
but  absolved  thedeniocnus  on  receipt 
<if  atlviee,  that  if  the  buiks  did  not 
iirrive,  it  \s*as^  hecan;*e  tbcy  \vere  not 
«ent ;  and  ibat,  if  they  were  not  j^eut, 
it  was  becau^se  there  were  noiH%  or  as 
good  as  none,  to  send.  At  lab t  a  case 
lias  reached  us— half  the  nsniil  si/.e^ 
but  containing,  never  tbi-Ii-^s^  the 
Frencli  literatnre  of  the  eniire  j^nm- 
nier.  A  poor  disjilay  indred  !  '11  lo 
iwns  of  the  novclir^is  have  shrivelled 
in  their  grasp ;  ibeir  plump  guuse- 
quills  have  dwindled  Inlo  eiinicinted 
luotb-pleks.  Instead  of  the  exuberant 
cigbt-vtjlnmo  romance,  with  |»ronnsc 
of  c<m(inn>Uion,  wo  have  single  vo- 
lumes, meagre  taleiH,  that  ^ ecni  nipped 
in  ihe  bud,  Idighted  by  the  brcutli  of 
revolution.  No  author,  not  already 
inviilvcd  in  one  of  those  fr*  nieudous 
series  with  which  French  wntei*s  have 
lately  abused  the  public  patience, 
now  care*  to  exceed  a  volume  or  two, 
I^I.  Sue,  having  got  iuto  the  middle  of 
the  seven  capital  ^in^,  is  fain  lo  llo un- 
der on  thrungb  the  ocean  of  iniquity ; 
i>ul  his  pen  tlags,  evidently  alfeeled 


by  Iho  discouraging  inftneuco  of  tin; 
times.    H.  Dnniaa  has  brought  on 
the  final  vobune  of  ^^  Les  Quarani 
Cinq^^^  a  romance  which  wp  t- 
serve,  en  passant^  is  a  scan 1 1 
cimen  of  what  the  French  ciili  ,.. 
iiyne — doing  the  line,  writing  againa 
paper,  upon  the  Yanx.!] all  nriiHitklt^  ol 
making  ihe  small  I  ij  ] 

cover  the  utmost  J  iij 

is  pity  to  see  a  man  of  remarkabk 
talent,  which  M.  Dunnis  really  hi,  tha 
degrading  biroBelf  into  a  mere  mercjiJi 
tilo  speeulator,  lumbering  hi-*,  bookjl 
with  pages  upon  pages  of  11^  d] 

nieauiugless    dialogue  —  it 
that  is  to  be  called,  of  which  ilic  lul- 
lowing  staff  is  a  sjiecimen : — 

**  You  are  the  Chevalier  d'Artag- 
nan/' 

''  Then  let  roe  pass/' 

*'  Ut*eless !  " 

**  Why  useless?  ** 

*'  Because  bis  Eniinoncc  is  uol  at 
home/' 

''  What  I  His  Eminence  not  at  home 
Where  is  he  then  V  ** 

**  Gone/' 

**  Gone?*^ 

'*  Yes," 

'^Whera?'*  tic,  il'C 

This  is  taken  at  random,  from  lUf 
vohinie  last  published  of  the  VtcamH 
(ft-  Lira(jfhmnt\  In  which  romance  thi^^ 
marvellous  and  Cruhtoniiiu  muske*; 
teej's,    brought  forward  again,  whe 
hard    upon     threescore,    show 
sif^n  of  sutTeriug  from  the  ' 
years  than  does  the  narmti\  r  1 

ndvt'n lures   from   its    uuco^ 
proiraciiun.     Much   more  f' 

the  book  is  made  up  of  snUt    ».i.^.i-J 
some  conferences  as  that  above- cited|| 
where  the  interlocnlors  cuny  on  a  sor 
of  cut-nud-thrust  conversation,  witfc 
an  economy  of  words  exiJlicable   b| 
the  fact  that  in  a  French  feuillotoii^j 
or  volume^    one    word    of   dialognt  i 
makes  a  line,  as  well  as  ten.     Willi 
the  assistance  of  his  secretary,  M. 
^[ftquet,  and  of  his  son,  Alrxande 
the  Younger,  M.  Dumas  gets  ihrouglij 
a  prodigious  amount  of  this  surt 
trash,  at  once  pn>d active  lo  his  ijockfl 
and  damaging  to  his  reputation  ;  aiid 
then,  when    he  finds  publish  el's  be* 
ginning  to  grwmble,  and  t!  '  '  e. 

delecting  the  device,  and  n  m 

windy  repast,  he  applies  Ihuim  u   lu 
earnest,     and    produces    something 
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f^xcjeedinglj  good^  of  wHicb  be  is  qaUe 

CApable,  if  once  he  gota  the  spur.  It  lit 
to  tho  necessity  of  thus  ocea^ioiuvllyre- 
<lueniint?his  repatation^  that  wc  are  in- 
debted for  the  few  really  praiseworthy 
mmances  he  has  writteu — for  the  C%c- 
vnlicr  d'Harmmtal,  for  the  earlier  por- 
tion of  the  Mottjif/uftaircji,  and  for  his 
master-piece,  Le  Comia  de  Monte 
Ch  risto.  His  enemies  an  d  libellers  have 
asserted,  that  the  first- named  of  these 
books  wa«  written  by  M,  Maquet,  and 
only  fathered  by  Dumjis  ;  but  the  as- 
sertion is  abanrd,  and  is  biilied  by  the 
bo<ik  itself,  replete  with  that  vivid 
aniraatioa  which  characterises  what* 
ever  Alexander  writes.  Moreover, 
the  man  who  could  write  snch  a  novel 
would  have  no  need  to  purchase  the 
name  of  M.  Dnnias*  He  woiUd  not 
lack  a  publisher^  and  his  reputation 
M'ould  soon  be  made.  We  believe  the 
fact  to  be,  that  Maquot  is  a  sort  of 
indostrions  drudge,  employed  by  Du- 
mas to  rumniatro  chronicles,  and  to 
collate  and  w  rite  down  historical  ioci* 
dents  and  facts,  for  his  employer  lo 
distort  and  expand  into  romances. 
For,  as  an  historical  romance  writer, 
M.  Dumas  is  utterly  without  a  con- 
ecience.  By  him  characters  and 
events  arc  twisted  and  turned  as 
best  suits  his  convenience.  *'  I  have 
twenty  years*  work  before  mc,"  he 
ia  reported  to  have  said,  **  to 
illustrate  French  history,"  Heaven 
knows  what  sort  of  an  illustrator 
ho  Is  I  We  would  advise  no  one  to 
take  their  notions  of  French  fi  Is  tori- 
eal  personages  from  M.  Dumas'  novels, 
nr  from  his  hii«tory  either — for  he 
writer  history  also,  at  times,  and  the 
only  doubt  i.^,  which  is  the  greatest 
tion,  his  history  or  his  romance* 
^^11  for  the  titles^  it  were  not  always 
"Swy  to  distinguish  between  them.  It 
were  unfair,  however,  whilst  quizzing 
his  absurdities,  to  lose  sight  of  his 
merits.  These  are  numerous  and  re- 
markable. His  spirit  and  vivacity  of 
style  are  cxtraordinar>' ;  and  we  can 
ciQl  to  mind  no  living  writer  tjaperior 
to  Mm  for  invention.  Monie  Chriato 
is  his  masterpiece.  It  is  ijideed  a  very 
striking  and  amusing  l>«x*k.  AV  ith  de- 
fects that  forbid  our  calling  it  a  fij>t- 
rate  romance  of  its  cla^iS,  it  is  yet  far 
more  ODtertaining  than  many  that 
claim  and  obtain  the  title.  The  readers 
of  the  Joufnol  dcjt  Dibud  well  remem- 
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ber  tho  cagernesa  with  which  each 
snccesjiive  ftmUlrton  wa^  looked  for, 
during  ii^  appearance  in  that  paper. 
We  onroclves  abominate  ihit  ff.uilietom 
system,  by  which  one  is  a  year  or  twa' 
reading  a  book,  imbibing  it  by  daily 
crumb?,  like  the  lady  who  eat  lier 
pilliiu  with  a  bodkin.  Wo  waited  till 
the  work  was  complete,  and  thou  read 
it  off  the  reel, — not  nt  a  sitting/,  cer- 
tainly, considering  the  length,  but 
early  and  late,  in  bed  and  at  Iward* 
And  being  somewhat  fastidious  in 
matter  of  novels,  it  is  evident  Monu 
Chrkto  must  have  great  attractions 
thus  to  carry  us  at  a  canter  tlirouglt 
its  interminable  mmM  of  volumes.  Ita 
chief  fault  is  the  usual  one  of  it.H 
author— exaggeration.  Wo  are  suro 
M.  Dumas  is  one  of  those  persons  who 
love  to  dream  with  their  eye^  open — 
to  buiid  themselves  palaces  in  fairy- 
Ian  iJ,  to  arrange  gardens  after  the 
fashion  of  that  of  Kden,  to  furnish  the 
most  pretoqxnfect  of  apartments  with 
the  most  fabulous  of  furniture,  tohanif 
dtamon<is  on  their  trees,  and  a  roc'a 
egg  in  their  drawing-room.  His  air- 
constructed  castles  find  a  sit4.*  in  tho 
pages  of  Ills  romances.  The  right  war 
to  read  them  is  I o  forget  as  fast  aspos- 
Mble  the  improbabilities  and  impossi- 
bilities. The  superuntural  being  out 
of  vogue,  he  does  not  givoto  Edmund 
D antes  the  lamp  of  Aladdin,  but 
(which  is  quite  equivalent)  a  few 
double  handfuls  of  prtxions  stones, 
whereof  the  smallest  specimen  \^ 
caught  at  by  a  Jew  for  a  thousand 
pounds ;  whilst  one  of  the  largest, 
hollowed  oul,  forms  a  convenient  re- 
ceptacle for  a  score  of  pills,  as  big  a^ 
peas,  which  it  is  the  Count's  custom 
to  cany  about  with  him.  With  tho 
aid  of  this  incalculable  wealth,  Dantes 
pursues  his  grand  scheme  of  i-eveuge 
upon  the  persons  to  whom  he  is  in- 
debted for  fourteen  years'  undeserved 
imprisonment  in  the  dungeons  of  tlu* 
Chateau  d'lf.  Gold  being  the  unl- 
vei-sal  key,  ail  iloors  Hy  ojien  befuro 
him :  nothing  x%  intpo&i^ible  to  tho 
man  who  acattern  millious  upon  tho 
path  leading  to  thf  g<>Hl  of  his  dc?«ii*es. 
Take  the  treaiure  for  granted,  nud 
still  there  is  much  exaggeration  loget 
over;  but  tin  1    »  many  Inith- 

fid  touches,  >  i\ -drawn  cha- 

racters.     How     rxijubiUjly    tender 
are  bmwe  of  I  he  8c«'ue»j  between  iha 
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paralytic  tnd  his  granddaaghtcr;  how 
capital  and  characteristic  the  inter- 
view between  the  old  Italian  gambler 
and  the  yonng  French  thief,  when  they 
are  paid  by  the  Count  to  consider 
each  other  as  father  and  sonl  In 
this  romance  there  is  none  of  the 
make-weight  dialogue  bo  lavishly  in- 
terpolated in  most  of  the  same  author^s 
works.  In  style,  too,  and  description, 
M.  Dumas  here  rises  above  his  ave- 
nge. His  style,  always  lively  and 
piquant,  is  usually  loose,  unpolished, 
and  defaced  by  conventionalisms  the 
Academy  would  hardly  sanction.  In 
Monte  Chrisio  he  has  evidently  taken 
pains  to  do  well,  and  the  result  Is  the 
best- written  book  he  has  yet  produced. 
But  we  lose  sight  of  our  parcel,  as 
yet  but  half  unpacked.  Here  is  a 
volume  of  the  Depute  tTArcis,  (an- 
other of  the  continuation  family,) 
heavy  stuff,  seemingly,  by  Balzac; 
and  this  brings  us  to  the  end  of  the 
continuations.  With  these  exceptions, 
the  French  writers  who  have  not  al- 
together left  off  writing,  have  at  least 
kept  within  circumscribed  limits. 
Here  we  have  a  volume  from  M.  M^ry 
of  Marseilles,  a  clever,  careless  writer, 
not  much  known  in  England;  another 
by  the  authoress  of  Contueto;  two 
more  from  M.  Alphonse  Karr ;  a 
couple  from  that  old  sinner,  Paul  de 
Kock,  who  is  not  often  so  concise, 
having  superadded,  of  late  years,  to 
his  other  transgressions  the  crime  of 
long-windedness  ;  a  brief  Sicilian 
sketch  ftY>m  M.  Paul  de  Musset.  We 
turn  aside  a  heap  of  political  matter, 
of  no  great  merit  or  value ;  a  few  pam- 
phlets, of  some  talent,  but  fugitive  in- 
terest, by  Girardin  and  others;  a  ream 
of  portraits  and  caricatures;  a  few 
more  novels  whose  authors'  names  or 
whose  first  pages  condemn  them; 
Mourir  pour  la  Patn'e,  and  some  other 
revolutionary  staves,  bad  music  and 
worse  words,  and  the  box  is  empty. 
Wo  sit  down  to  peruse  the  little  we 
have  selected  as  worth  perusal  from 
the  pile  of  printed  paper.  La  FamiUe 
Alain^  by  Karr,  is  the  first  thing  that 
comes  to  hand.  We  have  read  the 
greater  part  of  it  already,  in  the  French 
periodical  in  which  it  first  appeared. 
M.  Karr  is  rather  a  favourite  of  ours. 
There  are  many  good  points  about 
his  novels,  although  he  is,  perhaps, 
less  popular  as  a  novelist  than  as  the 


writer  of  a  small  monthly  satirical 
pamphlet,  Les  Guepes^  The  Wasps, 
which  has  existed  for  several  years, 
with  varying,  but,  upon  the  whoiei 
with  very  great  success.  M.  Karr*8 
wit  is  of  a  peculiar  order,  approadiinff 
more  nearly  to  humour  than  FrencE 
wit  generally  does.  There  Is  aa  odd 
sort  of  dryness  and  fantastic  mOveUia. 
some  of  his  drolleries,  quite  distinct 
from  what  we  are  accustomed  to  ia 
the  comic  writings  of  his  countrymeB. 
With  this  the  German  origin  to  be  In- 
ferred from  his  name  may  have  some 
connexion.  There  Is  also  a  GenDanle 
vagueness  and  dreaminess  in  mmm  oi 
his  books,  although  their  scene  Is 
usually  on  French  ground,  fteqaenttj 
on  the  coast  of  Brittany,  a  country  IL 
Karr  evidently  well  knows  and  loves. 
One  of  his  great  recommendations  Is 
the  general  propriety  of  his  writings. 
Of  most  of  them,  the  tone  and  tenden^ 
are  alike  unexceptionable,  and  some 
are  mere  ^*  simple  stories, "  which  the 
most  fastidious  papas — ^who  deny  that 
any  good  thmg  can  proceed  from  s 
French  press,  and  look  upon  the  yd- 
low  paper  cover  with  *^  Paris"  at  Us 
foot  as  the  ineradicable  mark  of  the 
beast,  the  moral  quaranthie  flag,  be- 
tokening uncleanness  which  no  amonnt 
of  lazaretto  can  purge  or  pnriiy-* 
might  with  safe  conscience  place  in 
the  hands  of  their  blooming  artless 
sixteen-year-old  daughters.  Thefiiet 
Is,  that  people  will  read  French  novels 
— so  long  as  they  are  not  audadoudy 
indecent,  immoral,  or  irreligious — be- 
cause the  present  race  of  French  no- 
velists are  far  cleverer  and  mors 
amusing  than  their  £nglish  brethren. 
And  although  some  French  novels  are 
offensive  and  abominable,  it  Is  not  fidr 
to  include  all  in  the  black  list,  or  to 
deny  that  a  great  improvement  has 
taken  place  since  the  period  (the  eariy 
years  of  the  reign  of  the  first  and  lart 
King  of  the  French)  when  the  Paris 
press  was  dogged  with  Indecency  and 
infidelity.  We  should  be  veiy  sorry 
to  put  Mrs  George  Sand's  works  into 
the  hands  of  any  young  woman;  we 
would  insult  no  woman,  of  any  age, 
by  commending  to  her  notice  tne 
obscene  buffoonexy  of  De  Kock ;  but 
neither  would  we  condemn  the  whole 
flock  for  a  sprinkling  of  scabby  sheep- 
There  are  many  French  writers  of  a 
very  different  stamp  from  the  two  Just 
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nAmed;  and  M.  Karr  is  one  of  the 
better  sort.  The  tale  now  before  ns 
is  a  Norman  story,  possessing  better 
plot  and  incident  than  many  of  its 
predecessors ;  fbr  in  these  respects, 
this  author-— from  indolence,  we  soa- 
pect — is  often  rather  deficient.  We 
need  hardly  tell  oar  readers  that  the 
Norman  is  noted  for  his  conning,  and 
for  his  litigioos  propensities,  as  the 
Gascon  is  for  his  boaatfaig  and  vanity, 
theLorrainer  for  his  stolidity,  &c.,  &^ 
In  La  FamSBe  AlauL,  the  diaracter- 
istics  of  the  province,  and  the  casual- 
ties of  the  peasant's  and  fisherman's 
life,areeleveriyiilnstrated.  TranqniUa 
Alain,  samaned  Biaqnetoirt^  from 
certain  bold  isals  of  Us  eaiUer  years, 
lives  by  the  seaside  on  tiM  pcodaoe  of 
his  nets.  EBs  fiunily  coBsistB  of  his 
wife  P^lagie,  his  sons  and  dangfater, 
dKsar,  Onesimna,  and  Berenioe.  and 
of  his  foster -dangliter  Pokherie. 
With  respect  to  wese  magnifioent 
names,  M.  Karr  thinks  it  necessary  to 
offer  some  explanatioii.  ^^  I  am  not 
their  inventor,^  he  says,  ^and  th^ 
are  very  common  inNomumdy.  There 
is  not  a  village*  that  has  not  its  Bere- 
nices, its  Artemesias,  its  Cleopatras. 
I  knownot  whence  the  inhabitants  ori- 
ginally took  thesenames.  Perfaapsthey 
were  given  by  dames  of  hi|^ 
who  took  tnem  ftt>m  ~' 
de  Scndeiy's  romances,  to  bestow  them 
on  thehr  rostic  god-children,  and  they 
have  since  remained  traditional  & 
the  country."  The  book  opens  with 
the  christoiing  of  a  new  fishing-boat, 
to  build  which  Tranqnille  Altdn  has 
borrowed  a  hundred  crowns  of  his 
cousin  Eloi,  miller  and  usurer.  1r 
France,  as  elsewhere,  and  especially 
in  Normandy,  millers  have  a  roguish 
reputation.  The  loan  is  to  be  rqpatd, 
purt  at  tiie  beginning  and  part  at  the 
end  of  the  fishmg  season,  with  twenty 
crowns  interest.  But  the  season  sets 
in  stormy  and  unfkvonraUe ;  the  fish 
shun  the  coast ;  and  at  the  date  ap- 
pointed for  the  first  payment,  the 
debtor  is  unprqiared  with  either  prin- 
cipal or  interest.  At  last  the  wind 
lulls,  and  the  angry  waves  subside 
into  a  long  sullen  swelL  Risqfoetont 
and  his  sons  pat  to  sea. 

''  Towards  the  close  of  day,  as  tin 
boats  reappeared  on  the  borison,  Elol 
Alain  caam  down  from  Beiieval,  and 
widted  their  arrival  qpmi  the  beach. 
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They  had  taken  a  few  wMtings.  One- 
simus  was  proud,  because  almost  all 
the  fish  had  been  caught  on  his  Ihie. 

^  Bisquetout,  who  had  started  that 
morning  rather  prematurely,  without 
waiting  till  the  fine  weather  had  tho- 
roughly set  in,  had  a  feeling  of  fear  and 
embarrassment  at  sight  of  the  miller. 

"'Have  you  caught  any  thing?' 
saidEloi. 

''«A  few  whitinis.  WiU  you 
come  and  eat  some  with  us  ?* 

«« Eloi  made  no  answer ;  but  when 
the  lines  and  fish  had  been  taken  out 
of  the  IxMit,  and  the  boat  had  been 
washed  and  hauled  up  upon  the 
shore,  he  followed  the  three  fishers  to 
thehr  home.  P^lagie  also  felt  uneasy 
at  si^t  of  Eloi;  she  asked  him,  as 
Ihmquiile  had  done,  if  he  would  eat 
a  whiting,  to  which  he  replied, — 

"  *  Not  to  refuse  you.' 

*^Then,  as  they  dumged  the  fish 
fit)m  one  basket  to  another,  he  took 
iro  two,  and  kq»t  them  a  long  time  in 
his  hands,  repeating,  'Fine  whitings 
these,  very  fine  wliitings  !'  untilPdla- 
giesaid: — 

'* '  Ton  shall  take  them  home  with 
you,  cousin.' 

''Eloi  answered  nothing;  they  sat 
down  to  dinner;  he  fbund  the  cider 
not  veiy  good,  which  did  not  prevent 
his  drinking  a  great  deal  of  it. 

'''Well,  Tranqnille,'  said  he,  at 
last, '  it  is  to-day  you  are  to  pay  me 
the  hundred  and  twenty  crowns  I 
lent  yon.' 

"  Neither  the  intrepid  Bisquetoutt 
nor  any  of  his  fiunily,  dared  to  observe 
that  the  loan  was  not  of  one  hmdred 
and  twenty  crowns,  but  <mly  of  one 
hundred  crowns,  for  ^iiich  a  hundred 
and  twenty  were  to  be  paid  back. 

"  'True,'  said  Tranqnille  Alain, 
'true;  but  the  same  reason  whidi 
prevented  my  paying  yon  the  other 
day,  prevents  me  to-uy ;  to-day  only 
have  we  been  aUe  to  put  to  sea. 

'"I  am  sadly  inconvenienced  fi>r 
these  hnndred  and  twenty  crowns  I 
lent  you,  coushi.  I  had  reckoned  <m 
them  to  employ  in  an  afflur— I  had 
taken  them  firom  a  sum  I  had  in 
reserve— and  here  I  am,  distressed 
fiMT  want  of  ihem.' 

"' I  am  sorrier  fiv  it  than  yon  are, 
cousin,  but  a  Uttie  pattenoe  and  all 
wiU»>weiL' 

^  Xtanqniae  did  not  dare  I 
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Elol  could  not  bo  distressed  for  the 
linndred  and  twenty  crowns,  their 
agreement  having  been,  that  he  should 
repay  only  a  portion  at  the  beginning 
of  the  season,  and  the  remainder  at 
Its  conclusion. 

"  *  And  when  will  you  pay  mo?' 

** '  Well,  cousin,  at  the  end  of  the 
season/ 

"  *  The  two  halves  shall  bo  paid 
together,'  added  Pelagio,  bolder  than 
her  husband. 

"  *  It  is  to- day  the  money  would  be 
usefal  to  me;  I  miss  an  affair  on 
^vhich  I  should  gain  fifty  crowns  !  It 
is  very  hard  to  have  obliged  people, 
and  to  find  one's- self  in  dilHcuIty  in 
i.^onscquence.  I  am  so  much  in  want 
4)f  money,  lUsquetout,  that  if  yon 
give  me  two  hundred  francs,  I  will 
return  you  these  two  bills  of  sixty 
crowns  each.' 

**  *  You  know  very  well  I  have  no 
money,  Eloi.' 

** '  Never  mind,  it  shows  you  what 
sacrifices  I  wouhl  make  to-day,  to 
receive  what  you  owe  me.' 

"Again  no  one  dared  tell  the 
miller  that  he  was  not  very  sincere 
whon  he  (»fiered  to  sacrifice  a  hundred 
:ind  sixty  francs  to  obtain  payment 
of  a  sum  which  would  enable  him,  he 
said,  to  gain  a  hundred  and  fifty. 

'' '  What  is  to  be  done  T  said  he. 

**  *  I  wish  T  had  the  money,  Eloi.' 

" '  You  say  then  that  you  cannot 
pay,  till  Michaelmas,  the  hundred  and 
tw(Mity  crowns  you  should  have  paid 
to-day  V 

*'  *  That  is  to  say,  cousin,'  cried 
Pi'lagie,  always  bohler  or  less  patient 
than  her  husband,  ^  that  wo  should 
have  given  you  half  of  it.' 

*'  *  Yes;  but  that  half  was  due  a 
fortnight  ago ;  and,  besides,  I  am  in 
such  want  of  that  half,  that — See  here, 
now,  I  oflcrcd  just  now  to  give  you 
back  your  bills  for  two  hundred 
fr.incs ;  well,  pay  me  one,  and  I  re- 
turn you  both.  There  is  nothing 
.stingy  or  greedy  in  that  offer,  I  hope ; 
I  lent  yuu  a  hundred  and  twenty 
rrownja,  and  I  cry  quits  for  sixty. 

*'  *  Cousin,  1  repeat  that  I  have  no 
money,  and  besides,  if  I  had  sixty 
crowns,  I  would  give  them  you, 
which  would  not  prevent  my  giving 
you  the  sixty  others  later.' 

**  *  It  is  sixty  crowns  that  1  lose  on 
the  affair  I  miss  for  want  of  money.' 
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"Pelagio  longed  to  remind  Eloi 
that  the  profit  sacrificed  had  been  but 
fifty  crowns  a  few  minutes  before,  but 
she  held  her  tongpc. 

"  ^  I  am  no  Turk,'  continued  the 
miller ; '  I  will  renew  your  bills.  Draw 
one  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  crowns 
payable  at  Michaelmas.' 

"  The  husband  and  wife  exchanged 
a  look.    Pelagie  spoke. 

"  *  What,  cousin  I  a  hundred  and 
fifty  crowns!  That  makcti,  then, 
thirty  crowns  interest  from  now  till 
Michaelmas,  and  that  on  sixty  crownsy 
or  rather  on  fifty,  since  only  half  the 
sum  is  due;  and  out  of  the  sixty 
crowns  ten  are  for  interest.* 

"  *  I  don't  deny  it.  You  think  thirty 
crowns  interest  too  mnch;  well,  £ 
offer  sixty  for  the  same  time.  Give 
me  sixty  crowns,  and  I  return  tho 
two  bills,  and  thank  yon  into  tho 
bargain,  and  von  will  have  done  mo 
a  famous  service.' 

"  *  Ah  !  cousin,  I  wish  I  had  never 
borrowed  this  money  of  yon !' 

*^  ^  I  am  sure  I  wish  you  had  not; 
I  should  not  be  pinched  for  it  to-day. 
And  why  am  IV  because  I  won't 
get  you  into  difficulties,  for  I  might 
give  your  two  bills  in  payment  for  the 
affair  I  speak  of,  and  then  yon  would 
be  mado  to  pay,  or  your  boats  would 
bo  sold ;  but  I  prefer  beinff  the  loser 
myself,  for  after  all,  cousin,  we  are 
brothers'  sons,  and  we  must  help  one 
another  in  thus  world.' 

^^  *'  Nevertheless,  cousin,  thirty 
crowns  are  a  very  high  figure.* 

'*  ^  Yes ;  and  I  should  be  qnito 
content  if  you  would  give  me  sixty 
for  tho  hundred  and  twenty  I  lent 
you ;  but.  Lord  bless  me !  add  nothing 
to  the  bill,  if  you  like — ^let  me  lose 
every  thing.' 

*^  *•  It  is  fair  to  add  something, 
Eloi.' 

"  '  Well,  since  you  find  thirty 
crowns  too  much,  when  I  should  be 
too  happy  to  give  sixty,  add  nothings 
or  add  thirty  crowns.' 

^*  Tranquille  and  his  wife  looked  at 
each  other. 

***I  will  do  as  you  wish,*  said 
Risquetout.' 

**  *  Observe,'  gaid  the  miller,  that  it 
is  not  I  who  wish  it.  What  I  wish, 
on  the  contrary,  is  to  see  my  hun* 
dred  and  twenty  crowns  which  went 
out  of  my  pocket,  and  to   receive 
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them  without  addition ;  what  I  would 
gladly  agree  to  is,  to  receive  sixty, 
and  make  you  a  present  of  the 
rest.' 

"  *  Write  out  the  bill ;  I  will  make 
my  mark.' 

"  Eloi  wrote;  but,  when  about  to 
set  down  the  sum  upon  the  stamp  he 
liad  brought  with  him,  he  checked 
himself. 

"  *  Tranquille,'  said  he,  *  the  stamp 
is  five  sous  ;  it  is  not  fair  I  should  pay 
it.    Give  me  five  sous.' 

"  *  There  is  not  a  sou  in  the  house,' 
said  P^lagie. 

"*Then  we  will  add  it  to  the 
amount  of  the  bill.  Thus:  At 
Michaelmas  I  promise  to  pay  to  my 
cousin,  Eloi  Alain,  the  sum  of  four 
hundred  and  fifty-one  francs  (one 
cannot  put  four  hundred  and  fifty 
francs  and  five  sous,  it  would  look  so 
paltry,)  which  he  has  been  so  obliging 
as  to  lend  me  in  hard  cash.  Signed, 
Tranquillc  Alam.  There,  put  your 
mark,  and  you,  Pdlagie,  put  yours 
also.' 

"The  signatures  given,  Eloi  returned 
the  old  bills  with  the  air  of  a  benefac- 
tor conferring  an  immense  favour. 

***  This  time,  cousin,'  said  he,  *be 
punctual.  I  shall  pay  away  your 
bill  to  a  miller  at  Cherbourg ;  and  if 
you  are  not  prepared  to  take  it  up 
when  dae,  he  may  not  be  so  accom- 
modating as  I  am ;  for,  after  all,  these 
fom*  hundred  and  fiifty-one  francs 
would  be  very  useful  to  me,  if  I  had 
them  in  my  pocket  instead  of  having 
lent  them  to  you.  Four  hundred  and 
fifty-one  francs  are  not  to  be  picked 
up  under  every  hedge ;  it  is  not  every 
day  one  finds  a  cousin  willing  to  lend 
him  four  hundred  and  fifty-one  francs.' 

"  No  one  made  any  observation  on 
this  pretended  loan  of  four  hundred 
and  fifty-one  francs. 

"  *  Well,  I  must  be  off.  I  perhaps 
lost  my  temper  a  little,  cousin,  but  I 
am  really  in  want  of  the  money.  You 
understand — when  one  has  reckoned 
on  four  hundred  and  fifty-one  francs 
that  one  has  lent — and  then  not  to 
receive  a  single  copper,  it  is  rather 
vexatious;  but,  however,  I  will 
manage  as  I  can.  I  am  hasty  at  the 
moment,  but  I  bear  no  malice.  It  is 
all  forgotten.' 

<^  He  then  took  np  the  two  whitings 
which  had  been  laid  aside  for  him. 
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At  the  same  time  he  took  a  thii-d  out 
of  the  basket,  and  placed  it  beside 
one  of  his,  comparing  the  two. 

"  '  I  think  this  is  a  finei*  one !'  he 
said.  And  he  weighed  them,  one  in 
each  hand. 

"  *  There  is  not  much  difference,' 
he  observed. 

"  He  changed  them  into  the  oppo- 
site hands,  weighed  them  again,  and 
appeared  sadly  embarrassed,  until  his 
kinsman  said  to  him  : 

" '  Don't  mind,  cousin,  take  the 
three.' 

"  *  Here,  Onesimus,'  said  he,  '  run 
a  piece  of  string  through  their  gills.' 

"  Onesimus  strung  them  on  the 
end  of  a  strong  line.  He  was  about 
to  cut  the  piece  off,  when  Eloi 
checked  him. 

"  *  Bless  me  I'  said  the  miller,  *  how 
wasteful  children  are !  He  would  cut 
that  capital  new  cord.' 

"  And  he  carried  away  the  entire 
cord,  with  the  three  whitings  at  the 
end  of  it,  after  having  several  times 
repeated  his  advice  to  Risquetout  to 
be  punctual  in  the  payment  of  his 
bill,  and  after  kissing  Berenice,  and 
saying,— 

"  *  Good-bye,  my  dear  children ;  I 
am  delighted  to  have  been  of  service 
to  you.' 

"  ^  Our  consin  is  a  very  hard  and 
a  very  griping  man,'  said  F^lagie. 

** '  God  does  not  pay  his  labourers 
every  night,'  replied  Tranquille,  lift- 
ing his  woollen  cap,  ^  but  sooner  or 
later  he  never  forgets  to  pay.  Each 
man  shall  be  recompensed  according 
to  his  work.' " 

This  is  by  no  means  the  sort  of 
thing  generally  met  with  in  French 
romances  of  the  present  day.  It  is 
neither  the  back-slum  and  bloody - 
murder  style,  nor  the  self-styled  Ws- 
torical,  nor  tiie  social-subversive.  It 
is  just  simple,  natural,  pleasant  read- 
ing, free  from  anything  indecent  or 
objectionable.  We  have  taken  this 
chapter  because  it  bears  extraction 
well,  not  as  the  best  in  the  book,  still 
less  as  the  only  good  one.  La  FamiUe 
Alain  has  a  well-contrived  plot  and 
well-managed  incidents,  contams  some 
droll  and  quiet  caricature,  and  many 
touching  and  ddicatdy- handled  pas- 
sages. The  correspondence  between 
the  young  lady  at  the  Fans  boarding- 
school,  and  the  fisherman's  daughte 
2o 
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(Dive,  and  the  sketched  of  the  eom- 

fvay  at  the  watering-place,  are  each 
excellettt  in  their  way.  The  intno- 
ductiou  of  Madame  du  Mortal  and 
her  daughter,  and  of  the  Viscount  de 
Morgenstein,  i&  rather  foreign  to  the 
story,  bat  affords  M.  Karr  opportu- 
nity of  sketching  characters  by  no 
means  oncommon  in  France^  although 
little  knowT)  in  England,  At  this 
sort  of  delineation  he  is  the  Gavami 
of  tbe  pen. 

♦'I'hc  tmth  is,  that  Madame  da 
Mortal's  existence  had  been  tolerably 
agitated.  Eight  years  prcvioosly  she 
had  qmtted  M,  du  Mortal  for  the 
society  of  an  otfloer,  who  soon,  tonch- 
ed  by  remorse,  had  left  her  at  ftill 
liberty  to  repair  their  mntnal  fanlt  by 
retaming  to  edify  the  conjugal  man- 
sion by  her  repentance,  and  by  the 
oxerrise  of  those  domestic  rirtnes  she 
had  somewhat  neglected,  Madame 
du  Mortal  did  nothing  of  the  sort ; 
she  knew  how  to  create  resources  for 
herself.  Formerly,  deceived  and  dis- 
oouTaged  people  tied  to  a  convent, 
now  ttif^y  fly  to  the  fcutlleton.  When 
a  woman  finds  herself,  by  miaconduct 
and  scandal,  excluded  from  society, 
she  does  not  weep  over  her  fault  and 
expiate  it  in  a  cloister;  before  long 
you  see  her  name  at  the  bottom  of  a 
newspaper  feuillctou,  in  which  hhc 
demands  the  enfrflnchisement  of  her 
No  gi*eat  effort  of  invention 
I  re(iui?ito  for  liladamo  du  Mortal 
to  devise  this  resource.  Her  husband, 
M,  du  Mortal,  a  tall,  coi-^mlent  man, 
with  a  severe  conntenanc*  and  formi- 
daWeitmstaches,  had  longfomished  the 
article  moues  to  a  widcly-circnlated 
newspaper  \  and  under  the  name  of  the 

Jktarchionesa    of    M ,    disconraed 

w<*(*kly  upon  tucks  and  flounces,  up- 
on the  length  of  gowns  and  the  size 
of  bonnets,  according  to  the  instroc- 

DA   of  milliners   and  rjp  ~  i     • 
ho  paid  him    to   i^nve  t!i 
trtft  ■'■^■' ■     ^' -I 


'^'.-  ■'!   1 1  I --I'  ilhistrioii 
•  lit: 'Mir  :iis  mucb  \v^s 
Willi  ranstc  tlian  with 
M,    lie    Morgenstein 
ihrf'<*  notes  a  minute    '" 
il«ttryHerz;  as  he  v>.i-  \ 


worked  hard,  it  was  tbong^t  h«  would 

overtake,  and  perhaps  snrpasii  that 
master.  He  had  long  cnrMn^  harr, 
aifectcd  a  melancholy  au«  I  rg 

countenance,  and    waa  c*Ki  -> 

have  something  fatal  in  his  g.iU.  HI** 
mere  aspect  betrayed  the  man  over- 
whelmed by  the  bnrden  of  genias 
and  by  the  divine  malediction.-* 

The   character  of  an   old  coiratjjpj 
gentleman,  who  has  mintMi  himself  t 
marry  his  niece  to  a  spendtlr--^^  ,  - -^f,^ 
is  very  well  hit  off.     Eloi 
has  a  grudge  against  tl"^  i 
low,  persecutes  him  ii; 
way ;  his  aristocratic  an 
phew  refuses  htm  the  pensi  dj 

upon,  and,  to  maintain  ai 
MonsieurMalaisdeBcr  f 

to  shifts  worthy  of  Ca' 
Although  a  parretm^  ' 
the  stimidus  of  his  - 
cannot  help  feeling  sorry  lur  liic  wea 
but  kind-hearted  old  man,  who  shuffla 
on  a  livery  coat,  and  puts  a  patch  ov« 
his  eye,  to  inform  visitors,  thnnig 
the  wicket,  tliat  he  lii 
home — his  own  serva  t| 

him  ;  who  paints  a  bl 
nate  day,  npon   the  t. 
remaining  horse,  that  v  j 

credit  llii^  duplidly  nl  li] 

who    illuminates    his    ^ .^  ,  .  aaj 

and  jingles  his  piano  in  niplaucholy 
solitude,  to  make  the  world  beiiev 
M.  de  Beuzeval  is  receiving  his  friend 
His  mana'uvre^  to  procure  a  supplj 
of  forage,  and  his  ingenuity  in  diaei-4 
puting  the  astonishment  of  its  veuderj 
who  cannot  comprehend  that  thi 
master  of  broad  pastures  should  pur- 
cha^e  a  load  of  hay,  are  capita'^ 
draim.  Like  every  thingclse,  howeverJ 
the  hay  comes  to  an  end,  and,  at  tha 
same  time  with  the  borpe,  the  niaate 
run^  short  of  provender.  Only  th 
four- legged  animal  has  resources  tha 
biped  docs  not  possess, 

''  M.  de  Malais  was  again 
pf*llcd  to  lead  ont  liis  horse  Pyinunti 
during  the  night,  to  graze  the  neij,'h«| 
[joiv-'  i.-i-.t-iMs  One f^v^'T'"'  '  fi"'  ''r-1 
hill  tlic  villii:  1 

}u  fir  l.r^li.iur  \ 


•cat.    iienibl 

■nt  tor  Ciirn, 

.11   M, 

m.i 

-  tuul 
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of  disposing  of  some  relic  of  his  depart- 
ed splendour.  But  when  he  had  rid- 
den a  league  he  remembered  it  was 
Sunday  ;  the  man  he  had  to  see 
would  not  be  at  his  shop,  and  he 
must  wait  till  the  next  day.  He  re- 
turned to  Beuzeyal,  and  thence  rode 
down  to  Dive.  Berenice,  who  was 
lace-making  at  her  door,  made  him  a 
grateful  curtsey,  and  he  stopped  to 
exchange  a  few  words  with  her.  P^l- 
agie,  who  was  preparing  dinner,  in- 
quired after  Pulch^rie. 

^^  ^  Madame  la  Comtesse  de  Mor- 
ville  is  well,'  he  replied ;  *  I  heard  fVom 
her  the  other  day.  My  nephew. 
Count  de  Monrille,  has  prom^ed  to 
bring  the  oountess  to  see  me  this 
summer.' 

*'''  Onesimus  and  his  father  were 
close  to  shore.  P^lagie  begged  M.  de 
Beuzeval's  permission  to  look  to  their 
dinner,  as  they  were  obliged  to  put  to 
sea  again  as  soon  as  they  had  eaten 
it.  M.  Malais  got  off  his  horse  and 
entered  the  house. 

"  *Your  soup  smells  delicionsly,' 
said  he ;  Mt  is  cabbage  soup.' 

"  '  A  soup  you  seldom  see,  M.  de 
BeuzevjU.' 

"  *  Not  for  want  of  asking  for  it. 
I  am  passionately  fond  of  cabbage 
soup,  but  they  never  will  make  it  at 
my  house.' 

^^  ^  I  daresay  not.  It  is  not  a  soup 
for  gentlefolk.' 

"  *  Yours  smells  excellent,  Vdl- 
agie;  but  you  were  always  a  good 
cook.' 

^^  ^  Ah,  sir !  there  is  one  thing  that 
helps  me  to  make  good  dinners  for 
our  men  I' 

''  '  What  is  that,  Pelagic  ?' 

"  '  A  good  appetite.  They  put  to 
sea  last  night,  and  here  they  come, 
tired,  wet,  dying  of  hunger :  all  that 
is  spice  for  a  plain  meal.' 

"The  fishermen  entered. 

"  ^  Come  along !'  cried  M.  Malais, 
*•  you  have  a  famous  soup  waiting  for 
yon.  Upon  my  word,  it  smells  too 
good ;  I  must  taste  it.  Pelagie,  give 
me  a  plate  ;  I  will  eat  a  few  spoonsful 
with  you.  Certainly,  it  is  but  a  short 
time  since  I  took  my  breakfast — what 
people  call  a  good  breakfast — but  with- 
out appetite,  without  pleasure.' 

*'  '  Indeed  I  M.  Malais,  you  will 
do  us  the  honour  of  tasting  our  soup  ?' 

'^And  Pelagie  hastened  to  put  a 
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clean  cloth  upon  the  table.  Berenice 
fetched  a  pot  of  dder.  Onesimus 
moored  the  horse  in  the  shade ;  then 
they  all  sat  down,  taking  care  to  give 
the  best  place  to  M.  Malais,  who 
eagerly  devoured  a  platefiil  of  soup." 
We  refer  to  the  book  itself  those 
who  would  know  how  the  poor  old 
gentleman  made  a  second  fierce  as- 
sault on  the  tureen,  and  an  equally 
determined  one  on  the  bacon  and 
greens ;  to  what  expedients  he  was 
snbeequently  reduced;  how  it  fared 
with  the  Countess  Pulch^rie  and  her 
scapegrace  husband,  and  what  were 
the  stmg^es,  sufferings,  and  ultimate 
rewards,  of  the  courageous  and  simple- 
hearted  Alains.  The  book  may  safely 
be  recommended  to  all  readers.  This 
is  more  than  we  can  say  for  the  next 
that  comes  to  hand — Un  Marktgede 
Paris  by  M^ry.  This  we  should  pitch 
into  the  rubbish-basket  after  reading 
the  first  two  chapters,  did  it  not 
serve  to  illustrate  what  we  have  often 
noted — the  profound  and  barbarous 
ignorance  of  French  literary  men  on 
l£e  subject  of  England  and  the  Eng- 
lish. Were  this  confined  to  the 
smaller  fiy,  the  inferior  herd  of  Trans' 
canalic  scribblers,  one  would  not  be 
surprised.  It  is  nothing  wonderful 
that  such  gentlemen  as  M.  Paul  Feval 
and  poor  blind  Jacques  Arago,  should 
take  le  gin  and  le  hoxe  to  be  the  Alpha 
and  Omega  of  English  propensities 
and  manners,  and  should  pix>ceed  up- 
on that  presumption  in  romances  of 
such  distinguished  merit  as  Les  Mys- 
th-ea  de  Londres  and  Zambala  VIndien, 
But  M.  Mery  is  a  man  of  letters 
esteemed  amongst  his  fellows — a  hasty 
and  slovenly  writer,  certainly,  but 
possessing  wit,  and  tact,  and  style, 
when  he  chooses  to  employ  them ;  and 
having,  moreover,  he  himself  assures  us, 
in  the  pages  of  the  singular  production 
now  under  dissection,  been  all  through 
England — although  this  we  apprehend 
he  effected  by  means  of  express  trains, 
without  stop  or  stay,  from  Folkestone  to 
Berwick-upon-Tweed  and  back  again. 
Even  this  much  acquaintance  with 
the  British  Isles  is  denied  to  many  of 
his  contemporaries,  who  evidently 
derive  their  notions  of  English  habits 
and  customs  from  the  frequenters  of 
the  English  taverns  about  the  Places 
Favartand  Madeleine  at  Paris.  M. 
Mery  is  above  this.  He  draws  entirely 
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upon  hla  Lmaglnation  for  the  manners, 
morals,  and  topography  of  the  countrj- 
in  which  his  sc^ne  U  laid.  He  hns 
got  a  tew  names  of  placeSi  which  he 
juaibles  toputhirin  the  most divertinjir 
maimor.  Uiis  hero,  Ciypriaii  do  May- 
rjUi,  a  Paris  exquisite  of  the  first 
Trater,  saddened  by  a  domestic  cala- 
mity, comes  to  Loudon  iu  qaedt  of 
diaiji]>atioa  and  oblivion.  He  has 
gome  acqnaiutances  there,  dating 
trom  H  previocLS  visit,  and  amongst 
them   iB  the    popular  singer  Sldora 

W ,  a  lady,  we  arc  told,  **  whose 

talent  would  have  been  very  contest- 
able at  Palis,  but  was  venerated  in 
Lfmdon,  the  city  of  universal  tolera- 
tion. When,  in  Norma,  or  Fidelio, 
she  kept  only  tolembly  near  to  the 
intentions  of  the  composers,  changhag 
their  note^  into  false  coin,  a  phalau.^ 
of  admirers  rose  like  one  man,  and  a 
tri|>le  round  of  applause  rent  thirty 
pair  of  yellow  gloves.     The  name  of 

Sidora  \V had  grtai  atiractiony(  the 

italics  are  M.  Mm^'s,)  and  when  dis- 
played on  gigantic  placards,  before 
ianvioH' house y  or  Post-office^  as  well 
"Tis  on  the  mmlei^t  gray  circulars  of  the 
grocers,  at  night  whole  sc[nadrons  of 
noble  equipages  were  seen  mana'uv- 
rlng  between  Long  Acrt  and  the  peri- 
style  of  CoLfefU  Gardai^  anil  the 
theatre  of  Dmnj  Lane  was  jjivaded.*' 
The  nighlin^ialo  who  thus,  in  1846, 
Lied  to  sutlbcation  the  walls  of 
Jrury,  (a  fact  Air  Bunn  may  have 
difficulty  to  remember,)  had  a  mral 
retreat  at  Ilighgate,  whei-e  she  re- 
ceived a  motley  company.  *'The 
garden  of  reception  was  liJte  a  vast 
flower-basket  inhabited  by  a  woman, 
and  surrounded  by  a  dark  fringe  of 
mute  adorers.  There  were  all  the 
f jRCs  of  the  English  universe :  retired 
Calcutta  nabobs;  ex-governors  of 
unknown  Archipelagos ;  colonels  wliose 
deftinct  wives  were  Malabar  widows, 
snatched  from  the  fnncral  pile  of  their 
Indian  sjK>uses ;  admirals  bronzed 
by  twenty  cruises  under  the  equator ; 
nephews  of  Tippoo  Saib ;  disgraced 
iniuisters  from  Lahore;  ex-criminals 
from  Botany  Bay,  who,  having  grown 
rielu  were  voted  vLituous  ;  princes  of 
Madagascar  and  Borneo  ;  citi}^.eas  of 
New  Uolland,  (naturalised  English- 
men, notwithstatiding  their  close  affi- 
nity to  orang-ouUuigs,)— in  short  all 
the  humnn  or  inhuman  types  that 


Sem,  Cham,  and  Japhet  invented  nu 
their  e.^^cape  from  the  Ark,  to  nnin»' 
themselves  a  tittle  after  a  yeaKs  diln- 
vian  captivity  on  the  summit  of  Mount 
Ararat.  It  is  only  in  London  such 
collections  are  to  be  met  with ;  and 
the  foreign  naturalist  has  the  gratoi- 
tous  enjoyment  of  them.  The  capital 
of  England  is  sometimes  generoua 
and  disinterested  in  its  soologicil 
exhibitions." 

Amidst  the^e  dingy  exotica,  Cyprian, 
'■*'  with  his  Parisian  elegance,  his  frc;>h 
complexion,  his  hair  of  a  vivid  au- 
bmn,  waving  like  that  of  the  Apolle 
Belvedere,"    appeared   like    a    stwau 
amongst  gray  geese ;  a !  I  ' 
self  between  **  two  cr 
not  classed  by  Biilfou,    i 
grossed  all  the  attention  < 
cinating  Sidora,  to  the  supj  i 
violent  indignation  of  Prliii  r   i;  m  li- 
Xaudy,  and  her  other  coppt  i  -c*  1 1        * 
admirers.      One    of  the^c    w 
the  handsome  Frenchman  on  L:,  ,, 
turn    home.      Whilst   passing    ovpr 
Uighgate    Bridge^     Cypriau's     liorsi 
starts  violently,  and  an  '•  1 

gentleman,  with  nothing  ^  m 

his  whole  person,  except  a  pan-  uf 
ijeUow  gloves,  (a  Gallo-Irishife'm,) 
spriiiga  from  amongst  the  b^ttshwood, 
and  plants  himself  in  the  tniddfi'  of 
the  bridge,  like  a  satyr  in  t  -  >! 

Raroaiana/'    A  dnel  is  ai 
take  place  at  Vrkktcwood  (  ■  nt 

Cyprian  gallops  into  Lond 
tenJiam-Rood,     Having  no  loiile  ai 
qnaintances  in  London,   except  two 
sobersided  bankei-s,  he  is  at  a  loss  for 
seeouds.     Finally  he  pi^vaiUs  on  twu 
of  the  opera  chorus,  in  con  ■^— ■*•   • 
of  a   new  coat  and  a  &o^ 
accompany  him  to  the  fiehl  *.  .* 
and,  after  duly  gloving  and  drebsi 
them  iu  Saiftt- Martin-Court^  ho  pacl 
them  in  a  hackney-coach  and  ^tart^ 
for  fJncklewood^  which  \vc  jmw  Iinsii 
is  on  the  summit  of  the  n. 
llanistejid.   "Tliere,  iu  a  j' 
corated  Chinese- fashion,  throe  m«^n 
tropical  physiognomy  a  waited  De  Mai 
ran.     .     ,    ,      Opposite  the  cotti* 
there  stretched  out,  to  an  imm^ 
distance,  over  bill  and  over  valley, 
gloonty  forest,  which  served  as  i\\n 
ing  gmund  in  the  quarrelsome  dj 
of  the  Hun ud heads  and  Cavulic4's, 
a  level  glade,  bare  of  trees,  the  Angl 
Indians  paused.     It  wji**  a  wild  ai 
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solitary  place ;  nevertheless,  here  and 
there,  on  the  fir  trees,  were  seen  enor- 
mous electioneering  placards,  bearing 
the  words,  "  Vote  for  Parker!''  This, 
is  rich,  particularly  if  we  bear  in 
mind  that  the  author  is  perfectly 
serious,  and  devoutly  believes  he  is 
giving  a  very  curious  insight  into  the 
local  usages  and  characteristics  of 
serai-civilised  England.  M.  Mery's 
hero  has  other  julventures,  equally 
true  to  life,  —  makes  new  acquain- 
tances on  board  a  river-steamer; 
dines  with  them  at  Sceptre  and  Crown 
at  Greenwich,  and  at  Star  and  Garter 
at  Richmond;  and  falls  violently  in 
love  with  Madame  Katrina  Lewing,  a 
beautiful  Englishwoman.  M.  Mcry 
makes  merry  on  the  river  Thames, 
which  ho  affects  to  believe  rises  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Richmond,  and 
concerning  whose  origin  and  exiguity 
he  is  very  facetious.  He  also  dis- 
plays his  acquaintance  with  English 
literature  by  quoting  **  the  great  poet 
Pope's  famous  drinking  song  in  honour 
of  the  Thames,  *  /  you  like,  little 
stream!' "  Then  Cyprian  prevails  on 
Katrina  to  elope  with  him  to  Port 
Natal,  (of  all  places  in  the  world!)  and 
realises  his  fortune  as  a  preparatory 
measure ;  but  Katrina  proves  a  mere 
decoy-duck,  and  the  amorous  French- 
man is  stripped  of  his  bank-notes,  and 
left  in  the  dead  of  night  in  the  middle 
of  a  field.  In  vain,  at  daybreak,  does 
he  seek  a  shepherd  to  question,  be- 
cause, as  M.  Mery  testifies,  English 
peasants  do  not  inhabit  the  fields; 
shepherds  are  scai-cely  known  in  the 
country ;  and  the  only  one  he,  the  afore- 
said M^ry,  ever  beheld,  during  his 
extensive  rambles  in  England,  was  a 
well-dressed  young  gentleman,  with 
gloves  on,  reading  the  Morning  Chro- 
nicle under  a  tree.  Then  we  have  a 
thieves'  orgie,  where  the  liquors  in 
demand  are  claret  and  absinthe,  no- 
thing less— M.  Mdry  not  condescend- 
ing to  the  gin,  so  much  abused  by  his 
contemporaries.  And,  finally,  a  mnr- 
der  having  been  committed,  its  cir- 
cumstances are  investigated  on  the 
spot,  by  a  Queen's  proctor,  assisted 
by  two  policemen,  a  barmaid,  and  a 
physician.  We  might  multiply  these 
literary  curiosities ;  but  we  have  given 
enough  to  prove  their  author's  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  country 
about  which  he  so  agreeably  writes. 
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It  18  related  of  M.  Mary's  friend  Du- 
mas, that  he  once  resolved  on  a 
visit  to  London,  posted  to  Boulogne, 
steamed  to  Ix)ndon  bridge,  and  reach- 
ed St  Paul's,  but  there  turned  back, 
anathematising  fog  and  sea-coal,  and 
never  stopped  till  he  found  himself 
in  the  Chaussee  d'Antin.  Without 
vouching  for  the  truth  of  this  tale,  we 
must  admit  its  probability  when  told 
of  the  eccentric  Alexander.  Mr  Mary's 
knowledge  of  this  country  is  just  what 
he  might  have  obtained  by  an  hour's 
conversation  with  his  friend,  upon  the 
return  of  the  latter  from  his  journey 
to  St  Paul's.  But  it  is  a  crying  sin 
of  French  writers,  when  they  get  upon 
foreign  ground,  that,  in  their  anxiety 
to  give  to  their  books  a  tinge  charac- 
teristic of  the  country,  (couleur  locale 
they  call  it,)  they  outstrip  the  limits 
assigned  to  them  by  their  real  know- 
ledge of  the  land  and  its  inhabitants, 
and,  meaning  to  be  effective,  become 
simply  ridiculous.  And  England  is 
the  country,  of  all  others,  whose  ways 
they  apparently  have  most  difficulty 
in  rightly  comprehending.  On  a 
more  southern  soil  they  are  less  apt 
to  run  mto  absurdities,  but  sin  chiefiy 
on  the  side  of  overcolooring.  This, 
may  be  alleged,  although  to  no  vio- 
lent extent,  of  a  pleasant  little  romance 
by  Paul  de  Musset,  La  Chhjre  Jaune 
— The  Yellow  Goat — intended  as  an 
illustration  of  Sicilian  life,  particu- 
larly amongst  the  lower  orders.  The 
hero  of  the  tale  is  a  precocious  peasant 
boy,  dwelling  in  the  mountains  with 
his  mother — a  fierce  old  lady  who  owns 
a  rifle,  and  detests  the  Neapolitans. 
This  boy,  who  herds  goats,  pets  one 
of  them,  and  tnuns  her  to  dance; 
by  which  means,  and  by  his  own 
good  mien,  he  gains  the  flections  of 
a  notary's  danshter,  whose  papa,  dis- 
approving of  the  attachment,  has  the 
peasant  taken  np  on  a  false  accusation 
of  theft.  The  boy  escapes,  turns 
bandit,  and  is  accompanied  in  his 
forays  and  ambuscades  by  his  goat, 
who  dances  tarantellas  on  the  monn^ 
tain-tops,  and  plays  so  many  queer 
antics  that  she  finally  is  held  uncanny^ 
and  becomes  an  object  of  fdar  and  ve- 
neration to  the  ignorant  Sidlians.  The- 
story  is  prettily  and  pleasingly  told, 
and  is  just  the  sort  of  reading  fbr  » 
lazy  man  on  a  hot  day.  But,  like- 
most  of  the  same  author's  woito, 
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(Its 

wwjt*  viitoor  and  oHgioali^*  Paul 
d-  M  ■■'  iM  a  careful  •'  :-  ''iiigbed 
V  \vhftl6ver  h  con- 

\<  M  of  hig  li.».  i..^  -i.>iR»  his 

Ln  -  bc'i?t  Is  by  uo  me  ruts  first- 

r.i  Uboura  under  the  ^reM 

dl  0   of   having  a   youugtir 

bi  Ji  elrvervr  fdlow  tlma  him- 

ijcit,  ^'evt*rtUi'lL«f^a,  he  is  nut  to  be 
S|>ukeii  of  diiirea^H'clfidly.  Slight  as 
tucwt  of  Ilia  productiijiis  are,  they  afe 
often  iipraeeiult  and  aometmies  witty. 
One  of  his  lucent  hhette^^  Ffeurangeg^ 
although  a  ibrioe-told  taie,  k  diatin- 
giiished  b;y  Hja  charmiDg  Tivacity  and 

[  Uglitnees.  ' 

W(^  tnrii  to  Fmin;tm  it.  Ck<rmfn\  by 

I  Gcorije  S>iud.  Wtj  need  hai*dly  aay 
that  Madiuni*  DudevaDt  h  any  thing 
bnt  a  lavtmritu  of  onrs*  Whilst  ad- 
IBitting  her  i^euius  and  gv*    ^  '^       nr 

^^Itnit.  we  dcpluie  the  t^vil  u 

of  gnc.vh  rare  powi'i'Sj—tbe  }.- j  .'_  1^*011 
of  intdlect  ;$o  hi^h  to  purposes  ao 
'achievons.  And  wc  cannot  a^'ee 
pith  M.  dc  Lomenie,  ^ho,  in  hi8 
etftli  of  her  life,  asserts  the  purui- 
douB  influence  of  her  books  to  \>e 
greatly  oxajL'g^irated,  niaintaininji  that 
*'  the  catastrophe  of  almost  all  of  them 
cotiruins  a  sort  of  morality  of  misfor- 
tntie  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  re- 
placc»  any  other/'  This  is  a  specious, 
but  a  very  hollow  argnment.  How 
many  of  those  who  read  George 
Sandys  books  have  ability  or  inclina- 
tion to  atrike  this  nice  balance  be- 
tween virtue  and  vice,  and  do  not 
rather  yield  tliemaelves  captives  to  the 
aeductive  eloquence  with  which  the 
poetf^g  depict*  and  palliates  the  im- 
inorali  ty  of  her  characters !  Her  earlier 
workft  gave  her  a  fair  claim  to  the 
title  of  the  Muae  of  Adulter}^  which 

Cme  uncivil  critic  conferred  on 
IT.  The  persona^yeg  were  invariably 
lui^band,  wife,  and  ktver,  and  the 
former  was  by  no  means  the  best 
treated  of  the  three.  After  a  while 
she  deviated  from  this  formula — em- 
ployed other  t^-pes,  and  produced  oe- 
casiunally  buoke  of  a  leBd  objection- 
able character ;  but^  upon  the  whole, 
they  are  ill  to  chouse  amongst.  In 
the  one  before  ns  there  is  no  great 
harm«  bnt  neither  b  there  much  to 
admire.  As  a  literary  production,  it 
is  below  the  average  of  its  predecea- 
It  is  a  story^  of  peasant  life  in 
France.    George  t>and  ia  tak- 


tog  a  couDiry  walk  one  Qweoing^  1 

hrv ............  I-...,  .-.*  ntalcillg 

hi  (Mm, 

Su,  ..,....-  ...  ;^^h 

extenuation,  thiir  i\%   th0 

dweller  in  f)>i   ii'  reallf 

speaks,  siie  tatioii 

for  the  civiJ  trl«nil 

still  insii*ts  00  the  pofjsibility  of  ele- 
vating the  peasant  djiled,  wftboul 
depnviug  it  of  it  '  .  ;  uf  writ- 

ing a  bonk  \u  bit  [  a  peii8aitt 

might  A  Far^iis 

wouhi  t   a  niigle 

e\  teaeonud 

311  diaciiaiiiMi 

Is  ul  iiitcro-SL.  Mudauic  ?Simd 
to  attempt  the  task  ;  and  tnke§  for 
subject  a  tale  she  has  heard 
the  previous  evening,  at  a  neigliboai^ 
ing  farm-house.  She  caiJs$  it  J'^pam^ 
k  C/iampiy  but  her  critic  caviJ*  mi  tile 

very   title.     '  ^ '    '•■     r--    is  not 

French,     (.  Moo* 

taigne,  topiu,.  in 

the  dictionary  U*  rd  1 

of  date.     A  v/tah^     ..  ..ling, 

child  nbaudoned  in  the  tlelds,  the  de- 
rivation   being    from   chamu.       And 
having  thus  jastitied  her  Im 
men,  she  at  once  iutrivdu-  i\ 

the  tender  age  of  six  vi  n  ,  1.0  u  id 
by  the  parish  witli  Z  tU,  II  1  r,i  >Ui 
woman  who  dwells  in  a  1 
lives  on  the  produce  of  a 
and  fowb  that  find  subisisi 
conimun.  Madeleine  Bl:i 
pretty  and  ver>'  yoong  wUc  ol 
miller  of  Cornoner,  take«  coni[ 
on  the  poor  inlant,  and  fluda 
to  supply  liim,  uukuown  to  hor 
hu>;band  und  cix>ss  tnotber-in-1 
with  food  and  raiment.  The 
grows  into  a  coroeJy  lad,  l't^' 
telli^ent,  and  right-heartr  : 
vot edly  attached  to  Mjuii:!  ..i,_  ila 
ente»'«  the  service  of  the  mtllcr,  a 
rcni'/li  di^^HiiKifrd  fellow,  given  up 
ti  of  a  looae   wiac 

y^  ;iftortofniralD( 

whu  trif^  to  seiluce  the  hi 
I  ham  pi,  and,  failing  of  snccess, 
jcniom;y  into  the  ear  of  the 
whu  drives  Fniucob  from  hia  hi 
The  young  man  finds  oecupation 
distant  viilage,  and  returns  to  th© 
of  Cornoner  only  when  its  masi 
dead  and  Madeleine  on  a  bed  of  aick- 
sieaa,  to  i-escne  his  beaie&ctKBB  from 
grasping  crodilors^  by  maim  of  &  sum 
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of  monej  bis  nnkiiowii  father  has 
transmitted  to  him.  George  Sand 
makes  every  woman  in  the  book  fall 
in  love  with  the  Cbampi ;  bat  he  re- 
pnlses  all,  save  one,  and  that  one  never 
dreams  of  loving  him  otherwise  tiuui 
as  a  mother.  At  last  one  of  the  £ur 
ones  who  would  fisiin  have  gained  his 
heart,  generously  reveals  to  him,  what 
he  himaelf  has  diflSculty  in  believing, 
that  he  is  in  love  with  Madeleine  Blan- 
chet;  and,  further,  compassionating 
his  timidity,  undertakes  to  break  the 
ice  to  the  pretty  widow.  It  requires 
a  talent  like  that  of  George  Sand  to 
give  an  air  of  probability  to  all 
this.  There  are  at  most  but  a 
dozen  years'  diffwenee  between  Ma- 
deleine and  the  Ohampi^  but  the 
reader  has  been  so  much  accustomed 
to  look  upon  them  in  the  light  of 
mother  and  son,  that  he  is  some- 
what startled  on  finding  the  boy  of 
nineteen  enamoured  of  tiie  woman  of 
thirty.  The  love-passages,  however, 
are  managed  with  Madame  Sand's 
usual  skill.  As  a  picture  of  peasant 
life,  the  book  yields  internal  evidence 
of  fidelity.  The  grand-daughter  of 
the  farmer-general  of  Berri  has  called 
«p  the  memories  of  her  youthful  days, 
{Missed  in  happy  liberty  upon  the 
sunny  banks  of  Indre,  and  oi  the 
years  of  connubial  discontent  that 
went  heavily  by  in  her  husband'A 
Aquitanian  castle,  when  country  rides 
and  the  stndy  of  Nature's  book  were 
her  chief  resources.  It  was  from  this 
<sastle  of  Nohant  that  the  Baroness 
Dudevant  fled,  now  nearly  twenty 
years  ago,  to  commence  the  excep- 
tional ezisfenoe  she  since  has  led. 
We  may  venture  to  take  a  page  fi^m 
her  LeUret  cThh  Foyo^Mir^a  page  re- 
plete with  that  peculiar  fascination 
which  lenders  her  pen  so  powerful  for 
good  or  evil. 

^^It  grieves  me  not  to  grow  old,  it 
would  grieve  me  much  to  grow  M 
alone;  but  I  have  not  yet  met  tiie 
being  with  whom  I  would  fain  have 
lived  and  died;  or,  if  I  have  met 
him,  I  have  not  known  bow  to  ke^ 
him.  Hearken  to  a  tale,  and  weep. 
There  was  a  good  artist,  called  Wa- 
telet,  who  engraved  in-  aquafortis 
better  than  any  man  of  his  time.  He 
loved  Margaret  Leoomte,  and  taaght 
her  to  engrave  as  well  as  himselH 
She  left  her  hoabaiMl,  her  wealth,  and 


her  country,  to  live  with  Watelet. 
The  world  cursed  them ;  then,  as  they 
were  poor  and  humble,  it  forgot  them. 
Forty  years  afterwards  there  were 
discovered,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Fans,  in  a  little  house  called  MonUm" 
JoU,  an  old  man  who  engraved  in 
aquafortis,  with  an  old  woman  whom 
he  called  his  Mmnihre,  who  also 
engraved  at  the  same  table.  The 
last  plate  they  executed  represented 
Mouim-JoU^  Margaret's  house,  with 
this  device,  —  Cur  valle  permutem 
Sabmd  dioiiku  qpmromore$l  It  hangs 
in  my  room,  above  a  portrait  whose 
original  no  one  here  has  seen.  Dur- 
ing one  year,  he  who  save  me  that 
portrait  seated  himself  eveiy  night 
with  me  at  a  little  table,  and  lived  on 
the  same  labour  as  myself.  At  day* 
break  we  consulted  each  other  on  our 
work,  and  we  supped  at  the  same 
table,  talking  of  art,  of  sentiment, 
and  of  the  ftitnre.  The  fhture  has 
broken  its  word  to  us.  Pray  for  me, 
O  Margaret  Lecomte  1 " 

It  is  no  secvst  that  Madame  Dude* 
vant's  Watelet  was  Jules  Sandeau,  a 
French  novelist  of  some  ability,  whose 
name  still  makes  frequent  apparitiona 
in  the  windows  of  cLrciilating  libraries, 
and  at  the  foot  of  newspaper  fouille* 
tons.  LetusseewhatM:.  deLomenle 
says  of  this  period  of  her  Hfe,  and  of 
her  first  appearance  hi  the  lists  of 
literatare.  In  hia  brief  but  amusing 
memohr  of  this  remarkable  woman. 

*'  Some  tune  after  the  July  revoln^ 
tion,  there  appeared  a  book  entitled, 
Bou  et  EUmdu^  or  the  Aotress  and 
the  Nun.  Tiys  book,  which  at  fint 
passed  unnoticed,  foil  by  ehanoe  hito 
a  publisher's  hands ;  he  read  it,  and, 
struck  by  tfaie  richness  of  certain 
deseripUve  passages,  and  by  the 
DOTolty  of  the  sitoationa,  he  inquired 
the  author's  addreaa.  He  was  referred 
to  a  himble  lodging-boose,  and,  npoa 
apptving  there,  waa  condicted  to  • 
sihau  attio.  There  he  saw  a  yooof 
man  writing  at  a  little  table,  and  a 
young  womaa  painting  flowers  by  hie 
side.  These  were  Watelet  and  Mar* 
garat  Lecomte.  The  publisher  tqpidte 
of  the  book,  and  it  appaaied  thit 
Margaret,  who  ooold  wilte  books  as 
well  Si  Watelet,  and  e wi  better,  had 
written  •  good  part,  and  the  best  part^ 
ofthiaone;  oiiIf,ae books aoM badly, 
or  not  at  aB,  the  oomUMd  with  h«r 
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ilitenry  occupations  the  more  lucrative 
labour  of  a  colouriat.  Encouraged  by 
[iho  pobUsher's  approval^  she  took 
from  a  drawer  a  maDiiscript  \mtteij 
entirely  by  herself;  the  publisher 
examined  it,  bought  it,  doobtless  very 
cheap,  and  might  have  paid  a  much 
higher  price  without  making  a  bad 
fipecnlationi  for  it  wa**  the  mannscript 
of  Indiana,  Soon  after  that,  ^(ar^^aret 
Lecomte  left  WateJet,  took  half  his 
name,  called  herself  Georj^'e  Sand,  and 
of  that  half  name  has  made  herself 
one  which  .shines  to-day  amongst  the 
greatest  aiid  most  glorious." 

Somebody  has  hazarded  the  sweep- 
ing assertion  that  the  lover  is  the  King 
of  George  Sandys  novels*  G  eorge  Sand 
herself  is  the  queen  of  the  class  of 
I  Jemmes  incowprise^^  the  victim  of  a 
mortage  de  convmanre.  The  death  of 
her  gi'an  dm  other  left  her,  at  the  very 
raomeut  she  quitted  the  convent  where 
she  bad  been  educated^  alone  aud 
almost  friend  I  e*^.  Ignorant  of  the 
world,  she  allowed  herself  to  be 
married  to  a  rongh  old  soldier,  who 
led  a  prosaic  existence  in  a  lonely 
tountry-honse,  had  no  notion  of 
romance,  sentiment,  or  reverie,  and 
made  little  allowance  for  them  in 
others.  The  days  that  ought  to  rank 
amongst  the  brightest  memories  of  a 
woman's  heart,  the  eoily  years  of 
marriage,  were  a  blank,  or  worse,  to 
Aurora  Dudevant,  and  the  bittern  ess 
thus  amassed  not  unfrequently  breaks 
forth  in  her  writings,  It  has  been 
urged  by  her  partisans,  in  extennation 
of  her  conjugal  fmur  pas^  that  her 
husband  was  ignorant  and  brutal. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  idle  have 
invented  many  of  the  delinquen- 
cies imputed  to  bcr  since  her  se- 
paration, just  as  they  have  told 
absurd  stories  about  her  fantastitwd 
habits;  and  have  made  her  out  asortof 
literary  Ix>la  Montes,  swaggering  and 
smoking  in  man^s  attire,  and  brandish* 
ing  pistol  and  horsewhip  with  virile 
energy-  and  effect.  The  atmosphere 
of  Paris  is  famoas  for  its  magnifying 
powers.  Seen  through  it,  a  grain  of 
gand  becomes  a  mountain,  an  eccen- 
tricity is  often  distended  into  a  vice. 
We  lay  this  down  as  a  role,  which  none 
who  know  and  understand  the  French 
metropolis  will  dispute;  but  we  do  not, 
at  the  same  time,  in  any  way  take  up 
the  gloves  in  defence  of  George  Sand, 


with  whom  we  have  not  the  honour  off 
a  pei-sonal  acquaintance,  and  wbosM 
ivritings  would  certainly  incline  xl&  vo\ 
somewhat  ready  credenc^i  of  her  irregu- 
larities   and    mascaline    addictions. 
Now  that  she  has  attained  the  rife 
age  of  forty-fonr,  we  may  snpp<Mia 
her  sobered  down  a  little.     Before  tlie 
February  revolution  upset  society,  and 
drove  the  majority  of  the  wealthy  from 
Paris,  we  happen  to  know  she  was  s 
welcome  gnest  in  some  of  the  most 
fashionable  aud  aristocratic  drawing- 
rooms  of  the  Faubonrg  St  Germain, 
whei'o  she  was  sought  and  cattiv^ated 
for  the  charm  of  her  conversatton. 
Since  the  revolution,  there  have  been 
reports  of  her  presiding,  or  at  least 
assisting,  at  democratic  orgies;  but 
these  rumours,  as  the  newspapers  say, 
^^  require  conlirmation-"      Since    we 
have,  somehow  or  other,  got  led  into 
this  long  gossip  about  the  lady,  we 
will  make  another  extract  from  tho 
miter  already  quoted,  who  tells  an 
amusing  stoiy  of  his  first   introduce 
tion,  obtained  by  means  of  a   mia-  i 
delivered  notCt  intended  by  the  autho*  ^ 
ress  of  Leiia  for  a  man   who  cui^d  ' 
smoky  chimnies.    A  n        '  1  f 

name  brought  the  missi  ^ 
to  a  sick  funnel)  into  the  uano?  i»r  rr*o 
biographer,    who,    puzzled    at   first,  I 
finally  resolved  to  take  advantage  of 
the    mistake,    to    ascertain  whether  I 
George  Sand  really  did   wear  boot* ] 
and  spurs,  and  smoke  Virginian  in  %\ 
short  pipe.     He  expected  somethings] 
masL" aline  and  alaiming,  but  in  thia  ' 
respect  was  agreeably  disappointed. 

**  I  saw  t>efore  me  a  woman  of  short  J 
statm'e,  of  comfortable  plumpness,  and  i 
of  an  asi>ect  not  at  all    Danlesqitt*] 
*Sho  wore  a  dfeseing  gown,  in  form  hj\ 
no  means  unlike  the  wrapper  which  !» ' 
a   commonplace    mortal,    habittiall/  i 
wear;   her  tine   hair,   still  perfectly j 
black,  whatever  evil  tongues  may  say, ' 
was  sepai*ated  on  a  brow  broad  and 
smooth  as  a  minor,  and  fell  freely 
adown  her  cheeks,  in  the  manner  of 
Raphael  ^   a  silk    haudkei-chief  was 
fastened   loosely  round  her  throat ; 
her  eyes,  to  which  some  painters  per-  ] 
siat    in    imparting    an    exfT      '*^*- ! 
power  of  exprcsxsion,  were  roi  i 
on  the  contrary,  for  their  on;....,  „l..  r 
softness ;    her  voice  was  sweet,  and 
not  very  strong ;  her  month,  especially, 
was  singularly  graceful;  tod  in  her 
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whole  attitude  there  was  a  striking 
character  of  simplicity,  nobility,  and 
calm.  In  the  ample  temples  and  rich 
development  of  brow,  Gall  wonld 
have  discerned  genins ;  in  the  frank- 
ness of  her  glance,  in  the  outline  of 
licr  countenance,  and  in  the  features, 
correct  but  worn,  Lavater  would  have 
read,  it  seems  to  me,  past  suffering,  a 
time- present  somewhat  barren,  an 
extreme  propensity  to  enthusiasm, 
and  consequently  to  discouragement. 
Lavater  might  have  read  many  other 
things,  but  he  certainly  conld  have 
discovered  neither  insincerity,  nor 
bitterness,  nor  hatred,  for  there  was 
not  a  trace  of  these  on  that  sad  but 
serene  physiognomy.  The  Lelia  of 
my  imagination  vanished  before  the 
reality;  and  it  was  simply  a  good, 
gentle,  melancholy,  intelligent,  and 
handsome  face  that  I  had  before  my 
eyes. 

'^  Continuing  my  examination,  I 
remarked  with  pleasure  that  the 
grande  desoUe  had  not  yet  completely 
renounced  human  vanities  ;  for,  be- 
neath the  floating  sleeves  of  her  gown, 
at  the  junction  of  the  wrist  with  the 
white  and  delicate  hand,  I  saw  the 
glitter  of  two  little  gold  bracelets  of 
exquisite  workmanship.  These  femi- 
nine trinkets,  which  became  her  much, 
gi'eatly  reassured  me  touching  the 
sombre  tint,  and  the  politico- philo- 
sophic exaltation,  of  certain  of  George 
Sandys  recent  writings.  One  of  the 
hands  that  thus  caught  my  atten- 
tion concealed*  a  cigarito^  and  con- 
cealed it  badly,  for  a  treacherous  little 
column  of  smoke  ascended  behind  the 
back  of  the  prophetess." 

Whether  or  no  the  interview  thus 
described  really  took  place,  Madame 
Dudevant  should  feel  obliged  to  her 
biographer  for  his  gentle  treatment 
and  abstinence  from  exaggeration. 
On  the  strength  of  the  puff  of  smoke 
and  the  epicene  dressing  gown,  many 
writers  would  have  sketched  her  hus- 
sar fashion,  and  hardly  have  let  her 
off  the  mustaches. 

We  are  nearly  at  the  end  of  our 
parcel,  at  least  of  such  portion  of  it 
as  appears  worthy  a  few  words.  Here 
are  a  brace  of  volumes  by  M.  de 
Kock,  over  which  we  are  not  likely 
long  to  linger.  An  esteemed  contri- 
butor to  Maga  expressed,  a  few  years 
ago,  his  and  our  opinion  concerning 
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this  ancient  dealer  in  dirt — namely^ 
that  he  has  no  deliberate  intention  to 
corrupt  the  morals  or  alarm  the  deli- 
cacy of  his  readers,  for  that  morals 
and  delicacy  are  words  of  whose 
meaning  he  has  not  the  slightest  con- 
ception. Paul,  every  Frenchman  tells- 
you,  is  not  read  in  iVance,  save  by 
milliners'  girls  and  shopboys,  or  by 
literary  porters,  who  solace  the  leisure- 
of  their  lodge  by  a  laugh  over  his 
pages,  contraband  amongst  gens  comme 
Ufaut.  No  man  is  a  prophet  in  his 
own  land ;  and  yet  we  have  certain 
reasons  for  believing  that,  even  \vk 
France,  Paul  has  more  readers, 
avowed  or  secret,  than  his  country- 
men admit.  But  at  any  rate,  we  can 
offer  the  old  gentleman  (for  M.  Kock 
must  be  waxing  venerable,  and  his 
son  has  for  some  years  been  before 
the  public  as  an  author,)  the  conso- 
latory assurance,  that  in  England  he 
has  numerous  admirers,  to  judge  from 
the  thumbed  condition  of  a  set  of  his 
works,  which  caught  our  eye  last 
summer  on  the  shelves  of  a  London 
circulating  library.  To  these  ama- 
teurs of  *' Kockneyisms,"  whether 
genuine  cockneys,  or  naturalised  cooks 
and  barbers  from  Gaul,  Taquinet  h 
B088U  will  be  welcome.  The  hunch- 
back, everybody  knows,  is  a  great 
type  in  France.  Who  is  not  acquainted, 
with  the  glorious  Mayeux^  the  swear- 
ing, fighting,  love-making  hero  of  a 
host  of  popular  songs,  anecdotes,  and^ 
caricatures,  and  of  more  than  one  ro- 
mance— especially  of  a  four-volume- 
one  by  Ricard,  a  deceased  rival  of  De 
Kock  ?  Well,  Paul — ^who,  we  must 
admit,  is  quite  original,  and  disdains 
imitation — has  never  meddled  with  the 
hackneyed  veteran  Mayeux,  but  now- 
creates  a  hunchback  of  his  own. 
Taquinet  is  the  dwarf  clerk  of  »- 
notary,  luxuriating  in  a  wage  of  fifty 
pounds  a-year,  and  a  hunch  of  the 
first  magnitude.  Pert  as  a  magpie, 
mischievous  and  confiding,  devoted  to 
the  fair  sex,  and  especially  to  its  taller 
specimens,  he  is  a  fine  subject  for- 
Monsieur  de  Kock,  who  gets  hinn' 
into  all  manner  of  queer  scrapea* 
some  not  of  the  most  refined  descrip- 
tion. The  French  htinchback,  we 
must  observe,  is  a  gemis  apart — quite 
diffiBrent  from  bi^-shouldered  people 
of  other  countries.  Far  from  being 
susceptible  on  the  score  of  his  dorsal 
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protuberance,  he  views  it  in  the  light 
of  an  excellent  joke,  a  benefaction  of 
nature,  phiced  upon  his  spine  for  the 
diversion  of  himself  and  his  fellow- 
men.  The  words  hosse  and  hosau 
(hunch  and  hunchback)  have  varions 
idiomatic  and  proverbial  applications 
in  France.  To  laugli  like  a  bossu^  im- 
plies the  ne  plus  ultra  of  risibility :  se 
donner  une  bosse — literally,  to  give 
onc's-self  a  hunch— is  synonymous 
with  sharing  in  a  jovial  repast  where 
much  is  eaten  and  more  drunk.  An 
excellent  caricature  in  the  Cttarivari^ 
some  years  ago,  represented  a  group 
of  half- starved  soldiers  sitting  round  a 
lire  of  sticks  at  the  foot  of  Atlas,  and 
l»ickiiig  a  dromcdary^s  scull — "Pa« 
nmyeii  (le  sc  donner  une  basse. !  "  ex- 
claims one  of  the  dissatisfied  con- 
scripts. On  twelve  hundred  francs 
per  annum,  poor  Taquinet  often  makes 
the  same  complaint ;  and,  in  hopes  of 
bettering  his  fortune,  wanders  into 
Germany  on  a  matrimonial  venture, 
there  to  be  jilt(^d  by  Fraiilein  Carotts- 
mann,  for  a  strolling  player  with  one 
coat  and  three  sets  of  buttons,  who 
styles  himself  Marquis,  because 
he  has  been  ocxiasionally  hissed  m  the 
line  of  characters  designated  in  Franco 
by  that  aristocratic  denomination. 
Then  there  is  a  general  of  Napoleon's 
army  who  cannot  write  his  name;  and  a 
buxom  sutler  and  a  hiindsome  aide-de- 
camp, sundry  grisettes,  and  the  other 
dramatis  personce  habitually  to  be  met 
with  in  the  pages  of  Paul — the  whole 
set  forth  in  indifferent  French,  and 
garnished  with  buffoonery  and  impro- 
priety, after  the  usual  fashion  of  this 
zany  of  Parisian  novelists. 

Is  it  true  that  M.  Ilonore  de  Balzac 
is  married  to  a  female  m<7/{Vmitai>&,  who 
fell  in  love  with  him  through  his  books 
and  his  reputation?  If  so,  let  him 
take  our  advice  and  abjure  scribbling 
— at  Iciist  till  he  is  in  the  vein  to  turn 
out  something  better  than  bis  recent 
productions — better,  at  least,  than  the 
lirst  volume*  of  the  Depute  d'Arcis^ 
now  lying  before  us.  What  heavy, 
vulgar  trash,  to  flow  from  the  pen  of 
a  man  of  liis  abilities  I  After  begin- 
ning his  literary  career  with  a  series 
of  worthless  books,  published  under 
various  pseudonymes,  and  whose 
authorship  he  has  since  in  vain  en- 
deavoured to  disclaim,  ho  rose  into 


fame  by  bis  Scknes  de  la  Viede  Pro^ 
vince,  by  hisPeau  de  Chagrin^  his  P^ 
Goriotf  and  other  striking  and  popular 
works.  The  honr  of  his  decline  thea 
struck,  and  he  has  since  been  ToUini^ 
down  the  hill  at  a  fieister  rate  than  he 
ascended  it.  His  affectation  of  oii« 
ginality  is  wearisome  and  nanseoiis 
m  the  extreme.  He  reminds  ns  of  a 
nnrseryman  we  once  knew,  who, 
despauing  of  equalling  the  splendonr 
of  a  neighbour's  flowers,  applied 
himself  to  the  production  of  all  man- 
ner of  floral  monstrosities,  mistak- 
ing distortion  for  beanty,  and  ecoea- 
tricity  for  grace.  He  strains  for  neir 
conceptions  and  ideas  till  he  writes 
nonsense,  or  something  very  little 
better.  And  his  mania  for  intra* 
ducing  the  same  personages  in  twenty 
different  books,  renders  it  necessaiy 
to  read  all  in  order  to  understand 
one.  The  question  becomes,  whether 
it  is  worth  while  going  through  so 
mucli  to  obtain  so  little.  Our  reply 
is  a  decided  negative.  If  the  system, 
however,  be  annoying  to  the  reader, 
for  the  author  it  has  its  advantages. 
It  is,  in  fact,  a  new  species  of  pufferj, 
of  considerable  ingenuity.  Backwards 
and  forwards,  M.  de  Balzac  refers  his 
public ;  his  books  are  a  system  of 
mutual  accommodation  and  advertise* 
ment.  Thus,  in  the  Depute  ^., 
apropos  of  a  lawsuit,  we  find  ia 
brackets  and  in  large  capitals, — '*  See 
Une  Tenebrkuhb  Affaire."  A 
little  further  on,  an  allusion  being 
made  to  the  town  of  Provins,  we  are 
requested  to  ^^  See  Pierrette." 
Similar  admonitions  are  of  constant 
recurrence  in  the  same  author's  writ- 
ings. The  plan  is  really  clever,  and 
proves  Paris  a  step  or  two  ahead  of 
London  in  the  art  of  advertising.  We 
have  not  yet  heard  of  Moses  and  Dond- 
ney  stamping  on  a  waistcoat  back  an 
injunction  to  "  Try  our  trousers,"  or 
embroidering  on  a  new  surtont  a  hint 
as  to  the  merits  of  a  '  poplin  overcoat.* 
"Buy  our  bear's  grease!"  cries  Mr 
Ross  the  perfumer.  ^^  Prenez  num 
ours!"*^  chimes  in  M.  Balzac  the 
author.  O  Paris  I  Paris !  romantic 
and  republican,  political  and  poetical, 
of  all  the  dties  of  the  plain  then  art 
the  queen,  and  humbug  is  the  chief 
jewel  m  thy  diadem  1 
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No  sooner  was  it  known  that  Los 
Americanos  had  arrived,  than  nearly 
all  the  householders  of  Fernandez  pre- 
sented themselves  to  offer  the  use  of 
then*  "  salas  "  for  the  fandango  which 
invariably  celebrated  their  arrival. 
This  was  always  a  profitable  event ; 
for  as  the  mountaineers  were  gene- 
rally pretty  well  "  flush  "  of  cash  when 
on  their  "  spree,"  and  as  open>handed 
as  an  Indian  could  wish,  the  sale  of 
whisky,  with  which  they  regaled  di 
comers,  produced  a  handsome  return 
to  the  fortunate  individual  whose  room 
was  selected  for  the  fandango.  On 
this  occasion  the  sala  of  the  Alcalde 
Don  Comello  Yegil  was  selected  and 
put  in  order ;  a  general  invitation  was 
distributed ;  and  all  the  dusky  beau- 
ties of  Fernandez  were  soon  engaged 
in  arraying  themselves  for  the  fete. 
Off  came  the  coats  of  dirt  and 
^'  alegnia"  which  had  bedaubed  their 
faces  since  the  last ''  fhncion,"  leaving 
their  cheeks  clear  and  clean.  Water 
was  profusely  used,  and  their  cnerpos 
were  doubtless  astonished  by  the  un- 
usual lavation.  Theu:  lon^  black  haur 
was  washed  and  combed,  plastered  be- 
hind their  ears,  and  plaited  into  a  long 
queue,  which  hung  down  their  backs. 
JEnofftias  of  gaudy  colour  (red  most  af- 
fected) were  donned,  fastened  round 
the  waist  with  ornamented  belts,  and 
above  this  a  snow-white  ccmisUa  of 
fine  linen  was  the  only  covering,  al- 
lowing a  prodigal  display  of  their 
charms.  Gold  and  silver  ornaments, 
of  antiquated  pattern,  decorate  their 
ears  and  necks ;  and  massive  crosses 
of  the  precious  metals,  wrought  fiwm 
the  gold  or  silver  of  their  own 
placeres,  hang  pendant  on  their 
breasts.  The  enagna  or  petticoat, 
reaching  about  hali^ay  between  tiie 
knee  and  ancle,  displays  their  well- 
turned  limbs,  destitute  of  stocknigB, 
and  then-  tiny  feet,  thrust  into  quaint 


little  shoes  (zapatitos)  of  Cinderellan 
dimensions,  llius  equipped,  with  the 
reboso  drawn  over  their  heads  and 
faces,  out  of  the  folds  of  which  their 
brilliant  eyes  flash  like  lightning,  and 
each  pretty  mouth  armed  with  itscigar- 
ito,  they  coquettishly  enter  the  fan- 
dango.* Here,  at  one  end  of  a  long 
room,  are  seated  the  musicians,  their 
instruments  being  generally  a  species 
<tf  guitar,  called  heaca,  bandoUn,  and 
an  Indian  drum,  called  iombe—one  of 
•each.  Round  the  room  groups  of 
New  Mexicans  lounge,  wrapped  in 
the  eternal  sarape,  and  smoking  of 
course,  scowling  with  jealous  eyes 
at  the  more  favoured  mountaineers. 
These,  divested  of  their  hunting-coats 
of  buckskins,  appear  in  their  bran-new 
shirts  of  gaudy  calico,  and  close  fit- 
ting buckskin  pantaloons,  with  long 
fringes  down  the  outside  seam  from 
the  hip  to  the  ancle ;  with  mocassins, 
ornamented  with  bright  beads  and 
porcupine  quills.  Each,  round  his 
waist,  wears  his  mountain -belt  and 
scalp-knife,  ominous  of  the  company 
be  is  in,  and  sonte  have  pistols  stick- 
ing in  their  belt. 

The  dances— save  the  mark ! — are 
without  form  or  figure,  at  least  those 
in  which  the  white  hunters  sport  the 
*'''  fantastic  toe.'*  Seizing  bis  partner 
round  the  waist  with  the  gripe  of  a 
grisly  bear,  each  mountameer  whiris 
and  twirls,  jumps  and  stamps ;  intro- 
duces Indian  steps  used  in  the  *^  scalp" 
or  **  buffalo"  dances,  whooping  occa- 
sionally with  unearthly  ay,  and  then 
subsidhdg  into  the  jendng  step,  rais- 
ing each  foot  alternately  firom  the 
ground,  so  much  in  vogue  in  Indian 
mdlets.  The  hunters  have  the  floor 
all  to  themselves.  The  Mexicans 
have  no  chance  in  such  physical  foroe 
dancing ;  and  if  a  dancing  Pelido  t 
steps  into  the  ring,  a  lead- like  thump 
from  a  galloping  mcmntaiaeer  quickly 


*  The  word  fandango,  in  New  Mexico,  is  not  applied  to  the  pMoliar  danoe  known 
in  Spain  by  that  name,  but  designates  a  ball  or  dauoiog  meeting. 

t  Nickname  for  the  idle  feUows  hamging  about  a  Mexicaui  town,  translsfced  iafto 
*'  Greasers  '*  by  the  AmeiioaaB. 
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sends  him  sprawling,  with  the  con- 
siderate remark — "  Quit,  you  darned 
Spaniard !  you  can't  *  shine '  in  this 
crowd." 

During  a  lull,  guagds  ♦  filled  with 
whisky  go  the  rounds — oflfered  to  and 
seldom  refused  by  the  ladies — sturdily 
quajffed  by  the  mountaineers,  and 
freely  swallowed  by  the  Pelddos,  who 
drown  their  jealousy  apd  envious  hate 
of  their  entertainers  in  potent  aguai'- 
dientc.  Now,  as  the  guag^  are  oft 
refilled  and  as  often  drained,  and  as 
night  advances,  so  do  the  spirits  of 
the  mountaineers  become  more  bois- 
terous, while  their  attentions  to  their 
partners  become  warmer — the  jea- 
lousy of  the  natives  waxes  hotter  there- 
at— and  they  begin  to  show  symptoms 
of  resenting  the  endearments  which 
the  mountaineers  bestow  upon  their 
wives  and  sweethearts.  And  now, 
when  the  room  is  filled  to  crowding, 
— with  two  hundred  people,  swearing, 
drinking,  dancing,  and  shouting — the 
half-dozen  Americans  monopolising 
the  fair,  to  the  evident  disadvantage 
of  at  least  threescore  scowling  Pelados, 
it  happens  that  one  of  these,  mad- 
dened by  whisky  and  the  green-eyed 
monster,  suddenly  seizes  a  fair  one 
from  the  waist-encircling  arm  of  a 
mountaineer,  and  pulls  her  from  her 
partner.  Wagh! — La  Bont6^it  is 
he — stands  erect  as  a  pillar  for  a 
moment,  then  raises  his  hand  to  his 
mouth,  and  gives  a  ringing  war- 
whoop — jumps  upon  the  rash  Pel4do, 
seizes  him  by  the  body  as  if  he  were 
a  child,  lifts  him  over  his  head,  and 
dashes  him  with  the  force  of  a  giant 
against  the  wall. 

The  war,  long  threatened,  has  com- 
menced ;  twenty  Mexicans  draw  their 
knives  and  rush  upon  La  Bont(5,  who 
stands  his  ground,  and  sweeps  them 
down  with  his  ponderous  fist,  one  after 
another,  as  they  throng  around  him. 
"  Ilowgh-owgh-owgh-owgh-h  ! "  the 
well-known  war-whoop,  bursts  from 
the  throats  of  his  companions,  and  on 
they  rush  to  the  rescue.  The  wo- 
men scream,  and  block  the  door  in 
their  eagerness  to  escape ;  and  thus 
the  Mexicans  are  compelled  to  stand 
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their  ground  and  fight.  Knives  glit- 
ter in  the  light,  and  quick  thrusts  are 
given  and  parried.  In  the  centre  of 
the  room  the  whites  stand  shoulder  ta 
shoulder — covering  the  floor  with 
Mexicans  by  their  stalwart  blows ; 
but  the  odds  are  fearful  against  them, 
and  other  assailants  crowd  up  to  sup- 
ply the  place  of  those  who  fall. 

Alarm  being  given  by  the  shrieking 
women,  reinforcements  of  Pelados 
rushed  to  the  scene  of  action,  but  could 
not  enter  the  room,  which  was  al- 
ready full.  The  odds  began  to  tell 
against  the  mountaineers,  when  Kit 
Carson's  quick  eye  caught  sight  of 
a  high  stool  or  stone,  supported  by 
three  long  heavy  legs.  In  a  moment 
he  had  cleared  his  way  to  this,  and  in 
another  the  three  legs  were  broken  off 
and  in  the  hands  of  himself,  Dick 
Wooton,  and  La  Bonte.  Sweeping 
them  round  their  heads,  down  came  the 
hea^y  weapons  amongst  the  Mexicans 
with  wonderful  cfl'ect  —  each  blow, 
dealt  by  the  nervous  arms  of  Wootott 
and  La  Bonte,  mowing  down  a  good 
half-dozen  of  the  assailants.  At  this 
the  mountaineers  gave  a  hearty  whoop, 
and  charged  the  wavering  enemy  with 
such  resistless  vigour,  that  they  gave 
way  and  bolted  through  the  door, 
leaving  the  floor  strewed  with  wound- 
ed, many  most  dangerously;  for,  as 
may  be  imagined,  a  thmst  from  the 
keen  scalp-knife  by  the  nervous  anil 
of  a  mountaineer  was  no  baby  blow, 
and  seldom  failed  to  strike  home — ^up 
to  the  "  Green  River"  f  on  the  blade. 

The  field  being  won,  the  whites, 
too,  beat  a  quick  retreat  to  the  house 
where  they  were  domiciled,  and  where 
they  had  left  their  rifles.  Without 
their  trusty  weapons  they  felt,  indeed, 
unarmed ;  and  not  knowing  how  the 
affair  just  over  would  be  followed  up, 
lost  no  time  in  making  preparations 
for  defence.  However,  after  great 
blustering  on  the  part  of  the  prefecto, 
who,  accompanied  by  a  posse  cond' 
tatus  of  "  Greasers,"  proceeded  to  the 
house,  and  demanded  the  surrender  of 
all  concerned  in  the  affair— which  pro- 
position was  received  with  a  yell  of 
derision — the  business  was  compound- 


*  Cask-shaped  gourds. 

t  The  knives  used  by  the  hunters  and  trappers  are  manufactured  at  the  "  Greea 
River  ''  works,  and  have  that  name  stamped  upon  the  blade.  Hence  the  mouutain 
term  for  doing  any  thing  effectually  is  '^  up  to  Green  River." 
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6(1  by  the  mouutaineers  promising  to 
dve  sondn-  dollaia  to  thc^  frienils  uf 
Iwo  of  the  MoxJcans,  wlio  died  during 
'  the  nix  lit  of  their  vroand??,  aud  to  pay 
for  a  certain  aniouot  of  aia^sscs  to  be 
sting  for  thp  repof^e  of  their  souls  in 
purgiitor}'.  ThiKs  the  atJair  blew  over ; 
but  for  several  days  the  mountameers 
never  showed  themselves  ni  the  streets 
of  Feniamkv.  without  their  rides  on 
tht'ir  slioulders,  and  refrained  from 
ttttending  fiuidangos  for  the  present, 
find  uutU  the  excitemeDt  bad  cool&d 
down, 

A  bitter  feeling,  however,  existed 
on  the  part  of  the  men ;  and  one  or 
Jwo  offers  of  a  matrimonial  nnture 
re  re  rejected  by  tho  j)apas  of  eertain 
ladies  who  liad  been  wooed  by  some  of 
the  white  hunters,  and  their  hands 
formally  demanded  from  the  respec- 
tive jiaib'es. 

La  Boute  liad  been  rather  smitten 
with  the  charms  of  one  lhiIii»i.^sSala- 
xiu' — a  buxom  lass^  more  ihau  tliree 
parts  Indian  in  her  blood,  but  con* 
fcssefily  the  '*  beauty''  of  the  Vale  <»f 
'Iaos.  She,  by  dint  of  eye,  and  of  name- 
less acts  of  elaliorate  cocjuetr\\  with 
rhich  the  sex  so  universally  bait  their 
raps,  whether  in  the  salons  of  Bc^l- 
ravia,  or  the  rancherias  of  New  Mex- 
ico, contrived  to  make  considerable 
liavoe  in  the  heart  of  our  mountaineer; 
ud  when  once  Dolores  saw  she  had 
aade    an    impressiouT   she    follower! 
Dp  her  advantage  with  all  the  arts  the 
ftust  tivilised  of  her  sox  eouUl  use 
rheu  iislnn^  for  a  husband. 

La  Bonte,  liowever,  was  too  ukl  a 

hunter   to   be   easily  caught ;    and, 

efore  commit  ting  himself,  he  sought 

Mii  advice    of   his    tried   companion 

iUbiK-k.     Taking  him  lo  a  retin^d 

pot  without  the  village^  he  dn-w  out 

ll^  pip.,  ..,..1  ..t...n I  ,>      '  '^edhim- 

elf  r  .1,  aud, 

rith  1.. ^.,i...  .    J,,., . -ni  him* 

elf  tor  a*'  talk/* 

Ho,  KiUbuck  V  he  began,  touch- 

^lljg  the  giT.und  with  thi^  bowl  of  his 

()ipei  and  thru  turuiugfhe  st^'m   np- 

ttartls  for   "  medicine^'' — '*  i^yar^s   a 

E^Ohild  feels  squamplious  likc%  aud  nigh 

upon  *  gone  l»eaver.*  ht  is— W'agli !  " 

'*  Wugh  !  "  exclaimed  Killbuek^  all 

attention. 
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"  Old  hoa/*  continued  the  other ; 
"  thar^s  no  use  cvVching  anyhow  what 
u  niggur  feels — so  hyar^s  to  *  put  out/ 
You're  good  for  beaver  /  know ;  at 
deer  or  buttler,  or  darned  i^ed  Injun 
cither,  yoavQ  *•  some.*  Now  that*s  a 
fact.  '  Otf-hand/  or  'with  a  rest,' 
yon  make  'em  *  c^)me."  You  knows  the 

*  sign  '  of  lujniL^  slick — Uhickfoot  or 
Sioux,  Pawnee  orBurntwood,  Zctun. 
Hftpaho^  Shian;  orShoshonee,  Yutah, 
Pi>T3tah,  or  Yamharcck — their  trail'b 
as  plain  as  writing  old  bos,  to  you.*' 

''  \Vagh!"  granted  KDlbnck,  blush- 
ing bronze  at  all  these  compUmeuts, 

**  Your  sight  ain't  bad.  Elks  'm 
elk  ;  blai7k-taii  deer  ain't  white-tails  ^ 
aud  b'ai-  is  IVnr  to  you,  and  nothiii' 
elm%  a  long  mile  off  and  moi-e/* 

^'Wa-agh!'^ 

*^  Thar  ain't  a  track  as  leaves  its 
mark  upon  the  ]  plains  or  mountaiuM 
but  you  can  read  off-hand  ;  that  Tve 
sce'd  myself.  But  tell  me,  old  hof-, 
can  you  make  underjitand  the  *  sign  ' 
a*  shows  itself  iu  a  womau^s  breast  ?  *' 

Killbuck  removed  the  pipe  from  \m 
mouth,  raised  his  head,  and  puffed  a 
rolling  cloud  of  smoke  into  the  air,— 
knocked  the  ashes  from  the  bowl, 
likewise  made  his  "  medicine  " — and 
answered  tlios: — 

''  From  Red  River,  away  up  nortlj 
amongst  the  Britishers^  to  Ilccly 
(Gila)  in  the  Spanish  country— frimi 
old  Missoura  to  the  .«iea  of  Call- 
foray,  IVe  trapped  and  hunted.  I 
knows  the  Injuns  and  thar  ^sigii,* 
and  they  knows  nu,  Ym  thinklil* 
Thiity  w^oters  has  snowed  On  rac  iu 
these  hyar  mountains,  and  a  niggur 
or  a  Spaniard*  wonhi  lam  *•  some '  in 
that  time.  This  old  tool"  (tapping  his 
ritle)  "-shoots  '  center/  ^/ir  dotts  ;  and 
if  thar'a  game  afoot^  this  cJiild  knows 

*  bnir  from  ''COW,*  jind  oa^ht  to 
could.  That  deer  is  deer,  and  goatj"^ 
b  goats,  is  plain  as  paint  to  any  bat 
u  K'reenhoru.  Heaver  '»  a  ennntng 
criUur,  but  Tve  trapped  n  *heap:* 
aud  at  kilbng  meat  when  meats  a- run- 
ning.  111  *  shine  '  in  the  b!<r?i.\?t  kiud 
of  crowd.  Tor  twenty  year  i  packed 
a  sijuaw  along.  Not  one,  but  a  many. 
First  I  had  a  Blackfoot— the  darndc^t 
slut  as  ever  cried  for  fofarraw.  I 
lodge-poled  her  on  Colter's  Creek, 


*  Always  alludiug  i^  Mexicans^  who  aif  itiTarialdy  ctlled  SpantaT«b  hf 
We^ietu  Araericam=, 
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and  made  her  quit.  My  bnffler  hos, 
and  as  good  as  four  packs  of  beaver, 
I  gave  for  old  Bull-tairs  daoghter. 
lie  was  head  chief  of  the  llicaree, 
and  '  came '  nicely  '  round '  me.  Thar 
was'nt  enough  scarlet  cloth,  nor  beads, 
nor  vermilion  in  Sublette's  packs  for 
her.  Traps  wouldn't  buy  her  all  the 
fofarrow  she  wanted;  and  in  two 
years  I'd  sold  her  to  Cross-Eagle  for 
one  of  Jake  Hawkin's  guns — ^thu  very 
one  I  hold  in  my  hands.  Then  I 
tried  the  Sioux,  the  Shian,  and  a 
Digger  from  the  other  side,  who  made 
the  best  mocassin  as  ever  /  wore. 
She  was  the  best  of  all,  and  was  rub- 
bed out  by  the  Yutahs  in  the  Bayou 
Salade.  Bad  was  the  best;  and  after 
she  was  gone  under  I  tried  no  more. 

"Afore  I  left  the  settlements  I 
know'd  a  white  gal,  and  she  was 
some  punkins.  I  have  never  seed 
nothing  as  'ould  beat  her.  Red 
blood  won't  *  shine*  any  ways  you  fix 
it ;  and  though  I'm  hell  for  ^  sign,'  a 
woman's  breast  is  the  hardest  kind  of 
rock  to  me,  and  leaves  no  trail  that  I 
can  see  of.  I've  hcam  you  talk  of  a 
gal  in  Memphis  county ;  Mary  Brand 
you  called  her  oncest.  The  gal  I  said 
/  know'd,  her  name  I  disremember, 
but  she  stands  afore  me  as  plain  as 
Chimley  Kock  on  Platte,  and  thirty 
year  and  more  har'nt  changed  a  fea- 
ture in  her  face,  to  me. 

"If  you  ask  this  cliild,  he'll  tell  you 
to  leave  the  Spanish  slut  to  her 
Greasers,  and  hold  on  till  you  take 
the  trail  to  old  Missoura,  whar  white 
and  Christian  gals  arc  to  be  had  for 
axing.    Wagh  I " 

La  Bonte  rose  to  his  feet.  The 
mention  of  INIary  Brand's  name  de- 
cided him  ;  and  he  said — 

"  Dam  tlie  Spanianl !  she  cant  shine 
with  me ;  come,  old  hos !  let's  move." 
And,  shouldering  their  rifles,  the  two 
compancros  returned  to  the  Uonch. 
JMorc  than  one  of  the  mountaineers 
had  fu  Hi  lied  the  object  of  tlioir  jour- 
noy,  and  had  taken  to  themselves  a 
partner  from  amongst  the  belles  of 
'l\ios.  and  now  they  were  preparing 
for  th»'ir  return  to  the  mountains. 
J)ick  \V'ootoi)  was  the  only  unfortu- 
iijite  one.  He  had  wooed  a  damsel 
Avhosc  |)arents  i)eremptorily  forbade 
thfir  daup:hter  to  wed  the  hunter, 
and  he  therefore  made  ready  for  his 
departure  with  considerable  regret. 


The  day  came,  however.  The 
band  of  mountaineers  were  ahready 
mounted,  and  those  witii  wives  in 
charge  were  somis  honn  on  the  roady 
leaving  the  remainder  quaffing  many 
a  stirrup-cup  before  they  left.  Dick 
Wooton  was  as  melancholy  as  a  buf- 
falo bull  in  spring ;  and  as  he  rode 
down  the  village,  and  approached  the 
house  of  his  lady-love^  who  stood 
wrapped  m  reboso,  and  cigarito  in 
mouth,  on  the  sill  of  the  door,  he 
tnmed  away  his  head  as  if  dreading 
to  say  adios.  La  Bont^  rode  beside 
him,  and  a  thought  struck  him. 

"  Ho,  Dick  !*'  he  said,  "thar's  the 
gal,  and  thar's  the  mountams :  shoot 
sharp  's  the  word." 

Dick  instantly  understood  him, 
and  was  "  himself  again."  He  rode 
up  to  the  girl  as  if  to  bid  her  adieu^ 
and  she  came  to  meet  him.  Whisper- 
ing one  word,  she  put  her  fbot  upon 
his,  was  instantly  seized  round  the 
waist,  and  placed  upon  the  horn  of 
his  saddle.  He  struck  spurs  into  his 
horse,  and  in  a  minute  was  out  of 
sight,  his  three  companions  covering 
his  retreat,  and  menacing  with  theur 
rifles  the  crowd  which  was  soon  drawn 
to  the  spot  by  the  cries  of  the  girl's 
parents,  who  had  been  astonuhed 
spectators  of  the  daring  rape. 

The  trapper  and  Mb  bride,  however, 
escaped  scatheless,  and  the  whole 
party  effected  a  safe  passage  of  tiie 
mountains,  and  reached  the  Arkansa, 
where  the  band  was  broken  up, — some 
proceeding  to  Bent's  Fort,  and  others 
to  the  Platte,  amongst  whom  were 
Killbuck  and  La  Bonte,  still  in  com- 
pany. 

These  two  once  more  betook  them- 
selves to  trapping,  the  Yellow  Stone 
being  their  chief  hunting-ground. 
But  we  must  again  leap  over  months 
and  years,  rather  than  conduct  the 
reader  through  all  their  perilous  wan- 
derings, and  at  last  bring  him  back 
to  the  camp  on  Bijou,  where  we  first 
introduced  him  to  our  mountaineers ; 
and  as  we  have  already  followed 
them  on  the  Arapaho  trail,  which 
they  pursued  to  recover  their  stolen 
aiiiinals  from  a  band  of  that  nation, 
we  will  once  again  seat  ourselves 
at  the  cam])  on  Boiling  Spring, 
where  they  hatl  met  a  strange  hunter 
on  a  solitary  expedition  to  the  Bayou 
Salade,  and  whose  double-barrelled 
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rifle  had  excited  their  wonder  and 
curiosity. 

From  him  they  learned  also  that  a 
large  band  of  Mormons  were  winter- 
ing on  the  Arkansa,  en  route  to  the 
Great  Salt  Lake  and  Upper  Califor- 
nia; and  as  our  hunters  had  before 
fallen  in  with  the  advanced  gnard  of 
these  fanatic  emigrants,  and  felt  no 
little  wonder  that  snch  helpless  people 
should  nndertake  so  long  a  journey 
through  the  wilderness,  the  stranger 
narrated  to  them  the  history  of  the 
sect,  which  we  will  also  shortly  trans- 
cribe for  the  benefit  of  the  reader. 

The  Mormons  were  originally  of  the 
sect  known  as  "  Latter-day  Saints," 
which  sect  flourishes  wherever  Anglo- 
Saxon  gulls  are  found  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  swallow  the  egregious  non- 
sense of  fanatic  humbugs  who  fatten 
npon  then*  credulity.  £i  the  United 
States  they  especially  abounded ;  but, 
the  creed  becoming  "  slow,"  one  Joe 
Smith,  a  smart  man,  arose  from  its 
ranks,  and  instilled  a  little  life  into  the 
decaying  sect. 

Joe,  better  known  as  the  "  Prophet 
Joe,"  was  taking  his  siesta  one  fine 
day,  upon  a  hill  in  one  of  the  New 
England  States,  when  an  angel  sud- 
denly appeared  to  him,  and  made 
known  the  locality  of  a  new  Bible  or 
'Festament,  which  contained  the  history 
of  the  lost  tribes  of  Israel ;  that  these 
tribes  were  no  other  than  the  Indian 
nations  which  possessed  the  continent 
of  America  at  the  time  of  its  disco- 
vciy,  and  the  remains  of  which  still 
oxisted  in  their  savage  state;  that, 
through  the  agency  of  Joe,  these  were 
to  be  reclaimed,  collected  into  the 
bosom  of  a  church  to  be  there  esta- 
blished, according  to  principles  which 
would  be  found  in  the  wonderful  book 
— and  which  church  was  gradually  to 
receive  into  its  bosom  all  other 
churches,  sects,  and  persuasions,  with 
'•  unanimity  of  belief  and  perfect  bro- 
therhood." 

After  a  certain  probation,  Joe  was 
led  in  body  and  spirit  to  the  mountain 
))y  the  angel  who  first  appeared  to  him, 
was  pointed  out  the  position  of  the 
wonderful  book,  which  was  covered  by 
a  H:it  stone,  on  which  would  be  found 
two  round  pebbles,  called  Urim  and 
Tlmmmim,  and  through  the  agency  of 
i\  hich  the  mystic  chai-actora  inscribed 
on  the  pages  of  the  book  were  to  be 


deciphered  and  translated.  Joe  found 
the  spot  indicated  without  any  diffi- 
culty, cleared  away  the  earth,  and  dis- 
covered a  hollow  place  formed  by  four 
flat  stones  ;  on  removing  the  topmost 
one  of  which  sundry  plates  of  brass 
presented  themselves,  covered  with 
quaint  and  antique  carving;  on  the 
top  lay  Urim  and  Thummim,  (com- 
monly known  to  the  Mormons  as 
Mnmmum  andThnmmum,  the  pebbles 
of  wonderful  virtue,)  through  which 
the  mu-acle  of  reading  the  plates  q£ 
brass  was  to  be  performed. 

Joe  Smith,  on  whom  the  mantle  of 
Moses  had  so  suddenly  fallen,  care- 
fully removed  the  plates  and  hid 
them,  bur3ring  himself  in  woods  and 
mountains  wMlst  engaged  in  the  work 
of  translation.  However,  he  made  my 
secret  of  the  important  task  imposed 
npon  him,  nor  of  the  great  work  to 
which  he  had  been  called.  Numbers^ 
at  once  believed  him,  but  not  a  few 
were  deaf  to  belief,  and  openly  derided 
him.  Being  persecuted,  (as  the  sect 
declares,  at  the  instigation  of  the  au- 
thorities,) and  many  attempts  being 
made  to  steal  his  precious  treasure, 
Joe,  one  fine  night,  packed  his  plates 
in  a  sack  of  beans,  bundled  them  into 
a  Jersey  waggon,  and  made  tracks  for 
the  West.  Here  he  completed  the 
great  work  of  translation,  and  not 
long  after  gave  to  the  world  the 
"  Book  of  Mormon,"  a  work  as  bulky 
as  the  Bible,  and  called  ^^  of  Mormon," 
for  so  was  the  prophet  named  by  whose 
hand  the  history  of  the  lost  tribes  had 
been  handed  down  in  the  plates  of 
brass  thus  muraculously  preserved  for 
thousands  of  years,  and  brought  to 
light  through  the  agency  of  Joseph 
Smith. 

The  fame  of  the  Book  of  Mormon 
spread  over  all  America,  and  even  to 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Hun- 
dreds of  proselytes  flocked  to  Joe,  to 
hear  from  his  lips  the  doctrine  of 
Mormonism ;  and  in  a  very  brief 
period  the  Mormons  became  a  nume- 
rous and  recognised  sect,  and  Joe  was 
at  once,  and  by  universal  acclama- 
tion, installed  as  the  head  of  the 
Mormon  church,  and  was  ever  known 
by  the  name  of  the  "  Prophet  Jo- 
seph." 

However,  from  certain  peculiarities 
in  their  social  system,  the  Mormons 
became  rather  unpopular  in  the  settled 
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"States,  and  at  length  moved  bodily 
into  Missonri,  where  they  purchased 
several  tracts  of  land  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Independence.  Here 
they  erected  a  large  building,  which 
they  called  the  Lord's  Store,  where 
goods  were  collected  on  the  common 
-siccount,  and  retailed  to  members  of 
the  church  at  moderate  prices.  All 
this  time  their  numbers  increased 
in  a  wonderful  manner,  and  immi- 
grants from  all  parts  of  the  States, 
as  well  as  Europe,  continually  joined 
them.  As  they  became  stronger, 
they  grew  bolder  and  more  arrogant 
in  their  projects.  They  had  hitherto 
been  considered  as  bad  neighbours, 
on  account  of  their  pilfering  propen- 
sities, and  their  utter  disregard  of  the 
conventional  decencies  of  society — 
exhibiting  the  greatest  immorality, 
and  endeavouring  to  establish  amongst 
their  society  a  universal  concubinage. 
This  was  suflicient  to  produce  an  ill 
feeling  against  them  on  the  part  of 
their  neighbours,  the  honest  Mis- 
sonrians ;  but  they  still  tolerated  their 
presence  amongst  them,  until  the 
Saints  openly  proclaimed  their  inten- 
tion of  seizing  upon  the  country,  and 
expelling  by  force  the  present  occu- 
pants— giving,  as  their  reason,  that  it 
had  been  revealed  to  their  prophets 
that  the  "Land  of  Zion"  was  to  be 
'  possessed  by  themselves  alone. 

The  sturdy  Missourians  began  to 
think  this  was  a  little  too  strong,  and 
that,  if  they  jiermitted  such  aggres- 
sions any  longer,  they  would  be  in  a 
fan*  way  of  being  despoiled  of  their 
lands  by  the  IVIormou  interlopers. 
At  length  matters  came  to  a  crisis, 
and  the  Saints,  emboldened  by 
the  impunity  with  which  they  had 
hitherto  carried  out  their  plans, 
issued  a  proclamation  to  the  effect 
that  all  in  that  part  of  the  country, 
who  did  not  belong  to  the  Mormon 
persuasion,  must  "  clear  out,"  and 
jfivc  up  possession  of  their  lands  and 
houses.  Tlie  Missourians  collected 
in  a  body,  burned  the  printing-pres.s 
from  which  the  proclamation  had 
emanated,  seized  several  of  the  Mor- 
mon leaders,  and,  after  inflicting  a 
pummary  chastisement,  "  taiTcd  and 
feathered"  them,  and  let  them  go. 

To  rovenjye  this  insult,  the  Mor- 
mons marshalled  an  army  of  Saint:*, 
iind   marched    upon    Independence, 


threatening  vengeance  against  the 
town  and  people.  Here  they  met,  how- 
ever, a  band  of  sturdy  backwoods- 
men, armed  with  rifles,  determined  to 
defend  the  town  against  the  fanatic 
mob,  who,  not  relishing  their  appear- 
ance, refused  the  encounter,  and  sur- 
rendered their  leaders  at  the  first 
demand.  The  prisoners  were  after- 
wards released,  on  condition  that  the 
Mormons  left  that  part  of  the  conntrr 
-without  delay. 

Accordingly,  they  once  more  "took 
up  their  beds  and  walked,''  croBS- 
ing  the  Missouri  to  Clay  County, 
where  they  established  ^emsdves, 
and  would  finally  have  formed  a 
thriving  settlement  but  for  their 
own  acts  of  wilful  dishonesty.  At 
this  time  their  blasphemous  mum- 
mery knew  no  bounds.  Joe  Smith, 
and  other  prophets  who  had  lately- 
arisen,  were  declared  to  be  chosen  of 
God;  and  it  was  the  genera]  creed 
that,  on  the  day  of  judgment,  the 
former  would  take  liis  stand  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  judgment-seat,  and 
that  none  would  pass  into  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  without  his  seal  and 
touch.  One  of  their  tenets  was  the 
faith  in  "  sph'itual  matrimony."  No 
woman,  it  appeared,  would  be  admit- 
ted into  heaven  unless  "  passed"  by 
a  saint.  To  qualify  them  for  this,  it 
was  necessary  that  the  woman  should 
first  be  received  by  the  guaranteeing 
Mormon  as  an  "earthly  wife,"  In 
order  that  he  did  not  pass  in  any  of 
whom  he  had  no  knowledge.  The 
consequence  of  this  state  of  things 
may  be  imagined.  The  most  debas- 
ing immorality  was  a  precept  of  the 
order,  and  an  almost  universal  concu- 
binage existed  amongst  the  sect, 
which  at  this  time  numbered  at  least 
forty  thousand.  Their  disregard  to 
the  laws  of  decency  and  morality  was 
such  as  could  not  be  tolerated  in  any 
class  of  civilised  society. 

Again  did  the  honest  Missouriam; 
set  their  faces  against  this  pernicious 
example,  and  when  the  county  to 
which  the  Mormons  had  removed  be- 
came more  thickly  settled,  they  rose 
to  a  man  against  the  modem  Gomor- 
rah. The  Mormons,  by  this  time, 
having  on  their  part  gained  consi- 
derable accession  to  their  strength, 
thought  to  set  the  laws  at  defiance, 
organised  and   armed   large  bodies 
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of  men,  in  order  to  maintain  the  ascen- 
dency over  the  legitimate  settlers, 
and  bid  fair  to  constitute  an  "impe- 
rium  in  imperio"  in  the  State,  and 
become  the  sole  possessors  of  the 
public  lands.  This,  of  course,  could 
not  be  tolerated.  Goveraor  Boggs  at 
once  ordered  out  a  large  force  of  State 
luilitia  to  put  down  this  formidable 
demonstration,  marched  against  the 
Mormons,  and  suppressed  the  insurrec- 
tionary movement  without  bloodshed. 
From  Clay  County  they  moved 
still  farther  into  the  wUds,  and 
settled  at  last  in  Caldwell  County, 
where  they  built  the  town  of  "Far 
West,"  and  here  they  remained  for 
the  space  of  three  years. 

During  this  time  they  were  conti- 
nually receiving  converts  to  the  faith, 
and  many  of  the  more  ignorant  coun- 
try people  were  disposed  to  join  them, 
being  only  deterred  by  the  fear  of  in- 
curring ridicule  from  the  stronger- 
minded.  The  body  of  the  Mormons 
seeing  this,  called  upon  their  prophet, 
Joe  Smith,  to  perform  a  miracle  in 
public  before  all  comers,  which  was 
to  prove  to  those  of  their  own  people 
who  still  doubted  the  doctrine,  the 
truth  of  what  it  advanced  —  (the 
power  of  performing  miracles  was 
steadfastly  declared  to  be  in  their  hands 
by  the  prophets) — and  to  enlist  those 
who  wavered  in  the  Mormon  cause. 

The  prophet  instantly  agreed,  and 
declared  that,  upon  a  certain  day,  he 
would  walk  across  the  broad  waters 
of  the  Missouri  without  wetting  the 
soles  of  his  feet.  On  the  appointed 
(lay,  the  river  banks  were  thronged  by 
an  expectant  crowd.  The  Mormons 
sang  hymns  of  praise  in  honour  of 
their  prophet,  and  were  proud  of  the 
forthcoming  miracle,  which  was  to  set 
finally  at  rest  all  doubt  as  to  his  power 
and  sanctity. 

This  power  of  performing  miracles, 
and  effecting  miraculous  cures  of  the 
sick,  was  so  generally  believed  by  the 
Mormons,  that  physic  was  never 
used  amongst  them.  The;  prophets 
visited  the  beds  of  the  sick,  and  laid 
liands  upon  them,  and  if,  as  of  course 
was  almost  invariably  the  case,  the 
patient  died,  it  was  attributed  to 
his  or  her  want  of  faith ;  but  if,  on 
the  contrary,  the  patient  recovered, 
tliere  was  universal  glorification  on 
the  miraculous  cure. 

VOL.  Lxrv. — ^o,  CCCXCVII. 


Joe  Smith  was  a  tall,  fine-looking 
man,  of  most  plausible  address,  and 
possessed  the  gift  of  the  gab  in  great 
perfection.  At  the  time  appoint^  for 
the  performance  of  the  walking-water 
miracle,  he  duly  attended  on  the  river 
banks,  and  descended  barefoot  to  the 
edge  of  the  water. 

"  My  brethren !"  he  exclaimed  in  a 
loud  voice,  "  this  day  is  a  happy  one  to 
me,  to  us  all,  who  venerate  the  great 
and  only  faith.  The  truth  of  our 
great  and  blessed  doctrine  will  now  be 
proved  before  the  thousands  I  see 
around  me.  Yon  have  asked  me  to 
prove  by  a  miracle  that  the  power  of 
the  prophets  of  old  has  been  given  to 
me.  I  say  unto  you,  not  only  to  me,, 
but  to  all  who  have  faith.  I  have 
faith,  and  can  perform  miracles — that 
faith  empowers  me  to  walk  across  the 
broad  surface  of  that  mighty  river 
without  wetting  the  soles  of  my  un- 
worthy feet ;  but  if  ye  are  to  see  this 
miracle  performed,  it  is  necessaiy  that 
ye  have  faith  also,  not  only  in  your- 
selves, but  in  me.  Have  ye  this  faith 
in  yourselves  ?  " 

"  We  have,  we  have ! "  roared  the 
crowd. 

"  Have  ye  the  faith  in  me,  that  ye 
believe  I  can  perform  this  miracle?" 

"  We  have,  we  have ! "  roared  the 
crowd. 

"  Then, "  said  Joe  Smith,  coolly 
walking  away,  "  with  such  faith  do  yo 
know  well  that  I  could^  but  it  boots 
not  that  I  should^  do  It ;  therefore,  my 
brethren,  doubt  no  more" — and  Joe 
put  on  his  boots  and  disappeared. 

Being  again  compelled  to  emigrate, 
the  Mormons  proceeded  into  the  state 
of  Illinois,  where,  in  a  beautiful  situa- 
ation,  they  founded  the  new  Jerusa- 
lem, which,  it  had  been  declared  by  the 
prophet  Mormon,  should  rise  out  of 
the  wilderness  of  the  west,  and  where 
the  chosen  people  should  be  collected 
under  one  church,  and  governed  by 
the  elders  after  a  ^^  spiritual  fashion." 

The  city  of  Nauvoo  soon  became 
a  large  and  imposing  settlement.  An 
enormous  building,  called  the  Temple 
of  Zion,  was  erected,  half  chnrch,  half 
hotel,  in  which  Joe  Smith  and  the 
other  prophets  resided — and  lar^e 
storehouses  were  connected  with  it,  in 
which  the  goods  and  chattels  belong- 
ing to  the  community  were  kept  for 
the  common  good. 
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However,  hera,  as  erery  wbero 
eU<%  tbej  were  eoDtiDmkUy  quarrel- 
Xing  with  tbeir  neighbours  ;  and  as 
thdr  nitniberB  incr^sed,  so  did  their 
andAdty.  A  re^pilar  MormoD  militia 
wm  li^MAVL  orgMitsed  and  armed^ 
uzider  the  connMpad  of  erperieuced 

Qcer^,  who  had  jolted  the  sect ; 
now  the  authority  of  the  state 

rorniDcnt  was  opeuly  defied-  In 
QonsefiiieDce^  the  executive  took  mca- 
waxfA  to  put  dowB  the  suisanoe,  aod  a 
regular  war  ooBUMOcedT  and  was  car- 
ried OQ  for  Bome  tkne,  wltli  no  Uttle 
bloodshed  on  both  sides ;  a n  d  this  armed 
movemtnt  ia  known  iu  the  Uuited 
Stales  as  the  Mormon  war.  The 
Mormons,  however,  who,  it  seemed, 
were  much  better  skilled  in  the  use  of 
the  torifiiTie  than  the  rifle,  succumbed  : 
the  eitjr  of  Naa%<  taken,  Joe 

Bmitfa  and  other  i  ■  i  prophets 

captured ;  and  the  ti  fi  {ULt ,  i  a  an  attempt 
to  escape  from  his  place  of  confine- 
nKmt  was  seized  and  shot.  The 
Moimovk}  dedare  be  had  long  fore- 
told his  own  fate,  and  that  when 
the  rifles  of  the  firing  party  who  were 
bis  executioners  were  levelled  at  the 
prophct^s  breast,  a  flash  of  lightning 
struck  the  weapons  from  their  hands, 
and  blinded  for  a  time  the  eyes  of  the 
Bacrilcjyrioas  soldiers. 

With  the  death  of  Joe  Smith  the 
prestige  of  the  Mormon  canse  de- 
clined ;  but  still  thousands  of  pro- 
selytes joined  them  annnally,  and  at 
last  the  state  took  messmes  to  remove 
Hwcn  altogether,  as  a  body,  from  the 
country* 

Qnoe  agsin  they  fled,  as  they  them- 
selves terra  it,  before  the  persecutions 
of  the  ungodly !  Rut  thi»t  time  their 
mii^i^n  Ion  u;is  far  beyond  the  reach  of 
t1»  s^  and  their  intentiofi  was 

^1  veen  tliom  the  Impassable 

"^  '  :  of  the  Rocky  Monntatns,  and 
a  home  and  resting-place  in 
iSae  TWiote  regions  of  the  Far  West. 

This,  the  mofitextraordinarymigra- 
tion  of  modem  times,  commenced  in 
the  year  1S45  :  bat  it  was  not  till  the 
following  year  that  the  ^reat  body  of 
the  Mormons  turned  thar  backs  upon 

i^settiements  of  tlie  United  Sutesi 
■  1  l>oldly  ont  into  the  vast 
I  prmiries,  without  any  feud 
L  as  a  goal  to  their  eiuUiaa 
For  manj  months,  loikg 
strings  of  Pittsburg  and  Cooootaga 
waggons,  with  herds  of  horses  and 


ttheLasL  [Niir. 

domestic  catllf%  wound  their  way  to- 
wards the  I  I  "  '  oticr,  wItJl  tbc 
intention  ol  -big  at  Comicil 

Blul}'^  ou  tint  I  ^i|K'r  ^liissoiiri.     Hm 
thousands  of  waggons  were  congre- 
gated, with  their  tens  of  tbonaaoils  of 
men,  women,  and  children,  anxiously 
waiting  the  route  trom  the  eiders  of 
the  church,  who  on  their  parts  scarea^f 
knew  whither  to  direct  the  steps  of  f 
vast  crowd  they  had  set  In  motlo 
At  length  the  indefinite  destlnatid 
of  Oregon  and  Califoraia  was  pro- 
claimed, and  the  long  train  of  emi- 
grants took  up  tite  Hue  of  march.    It 
was  believed  Uic  Indian  tribes  would 
immediately  fraternise  with  the  ilor- 
mons,on  their  approaching  their  coun* 
try;  but  the  Vaw 
ceived  them  by  1 1 

stock  on  every  op j i o r [ m u iv .  j^esme 
these  loaaes,  at  every  camp, 
sheep,  and  oiten  strayed  Away 
were  not  recovered,  and  numbers  < 
from  fatigue  and  want  of  provenderl 
so  thati  before  they  had  been 
weeks  on  their  journey,  nearly 
their  cattle^  which  they  had  brou^t 
to  stock  tlieir  new  country,  were  dead 
or  missing,  and  those  that  were  left 
were  in  most  mieenible  condition. 

They  had  started  so  late  in  tlie 
season,  that  the  greater  part  were 
compelled  to  winter  ou  the  Platte.  < 
Grand  Ishuid,  aud  in  the  TicinityJ 
where  they  endured  tlie  gi  < 
vatlons  and  sutVeriug  from  \\ 

hunger.    Many  who  had  r| 

stock  lived  upon  roots  and 
and    scurvy,   iu   a   most  it] 

form»  and  other  disorders,  <  [f  | 

numbers  of  the  wretched  hi 

Amongst  them  were  man 
tial  farmers  from  all  p  ar  ts  o  t '  i\ 

States,  who  had  givc-n  up  th« 
farms,  sold  ofif  all  their  pro]  I ' 

were  draggint;,'  their  in'espoi 
unfortunate  families  into  the  v 
.^-carried  away  by  their  blind  and  tausp; 
tic  aeal  in  this  absmd  aud  inc 
faith.    There  were  also  many 
wretches  from  dififerent  parts  of  l^ng 
land,    mostly  of  the  fiLrm^lalxfuring ' 
class,  with  wives  aud  families,  crawl- 
ing along  with  helpless  and  almo 
idiotic  despair,  but  urged  forward  bj 
tlie  fanatic  leaJders  of  the  movemenE 
who  promised  them  a  land  Jloiving 
with  milk  and  honey  to  rev.  ">  i    '    -u 
for  ail  their  hardships  and  ^ 

Their  unmbers  were  soou  ..-u«,,:i^ 
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b J  want  and  disease.  When  too  lale« 
they  often  wished  themselves  back  in 
the  old  country,  and  sighed  many  a 
time  for  the  beer  and  bacon  of  former 
days,  now  preferable  to  the  dry  buf- 
falo meat  (but  seldom  obtainable)  of 
the  Far  West 

Evil  fortune  pursued  the  Mormons, 
and  dogged  their  steps.  The  year  fol- 
lowing, some  struggled  on  towards  the 
promised  land,  and  <tf  these  a  few 
reached  Oregon  and CaUfomia.  Many 
were  killed  by  hostile  Indians ;  many 
perished  of  hunger,  cold,  and  thirst,  in 
passingthegreatwildemess;  andmany 
returned  to  the  States,  penniless  aoa 
crestfallen,  and  heartily  cursing  the 
moment  in  which  they  had  listened  to 
the  oounsehi  of  the  Mormon  prophet 
The  numbers  who  reached  their  des- 
tination of  Oregon,  California,  and  the 
Great  Salt  Lake,  are  computed  at 
20,000,  of  whom  the  United  States 
had  an  unregretted  riddance. 

One  party  had  followed  the  troops 
of  the  American  government  mtended 
for  the  conquest  of  New  Mexico  and 
the  Califomias.  Of  these  a  battaUon 
was  formed,  and  part  of  it  proceeded  to 
Upper  California ;  but  the  way  being 
impracticaUe  for  wageons,  some 
seventy  families  poceeded  up  the 
Arkansa,  and  wintered  near  the 
mountains,  intending  to  cross  to  the 
Platte  the  ensuing  qpring,  and  Uaa 
the  main  body  of  emigrants  on  tbelr 
way  by  the  south  pass  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 

In  the  wide  and  well-timbered  bot- 
tom of  the  Arkansa,  the  Mormons 
had  erected  a  street  of  log  shanties, 
in  which  to  pass  the  inclement  winter. 
These  were  built  of  rough  logs  of 
cotton -wood,  laid  one  above  the  other, 
the  interstices  filled  with  mud,  and 
rendered  impervious  to  wind  or  wet 
At  one  end  of  the  row  of  shanties  was 
built  the  '^  church  "  or  temple— along 
building  of  huge  logs,  in  which  tin 
prayer-meetings  ana  holdrngs-fiuth 
took  place.  The  band  wintering  cm 
the  Arkansa  were  a  far  better  class 
than  the  generality  of  Mormons,,  md 
comprised  many  wealthy  and  reqtect- 
able  formers  from  the  western  stipes, 
most  of  whom  were  aocnstomed  to  the 
life  of  woodmeo,  and  were  good 
hunters.  Thus  they  were  enaUed  to 
support  theirfiunlllesiipoQ  the  jmidiiee 
of  their  rifles,  frequently  saUs^ag  out 
to  the  nearsfl  poiat  ef  the 


with  a  waggon,  which  they  would 
bring  back  loaded  with  buffalo,  deer, 
and  elk  meat,  thereby  saving  the  ne- 
cessity of  killing  any  of  their  stock 
of  cattle,  oi  which  but  few  remained. 
The  mountain  hunters  found  this 
camp  a  profitable  market  for  their 
meat  and  deer-skins,  with  which  the 
Mormons  were  now  compelled  to 
clothe  themselves,  and  resorted  there 
for  that  purpose — to  say  nothing  of 
the  attraction  of  the  many  really 
beautifol  Missourian  ghrls  who  sported 
their  tall  graceful  figures  at  the 
frequent  fandangoes.     Dancing  and 

§  reaching  go  hand  in  hand  in  Mormon 
octrhie,  and  the  "  temple  '*  was 
generally  cleared  for  a  hop  two  or 
three  times  during  the  week,  a  couple 
of  fiddles  doing  the  duty  of  orchestra. 
A  party  of  mountaineers  came  in  one 
day,  hnnging  some  buffalo  meat  and 
dressed  deer-skins,  and  were  invited 
to  be  present  at  one  of  these  festivals. 
Arrived  at  the  temple,  they  were 
rather  taken  aback  by  finding  them- 
selves in  for  a  sermon,  which  one  of 
the  elders  delivered  preparatory  to  the 
"  physical  exercises.*'  The  preacher 
was  one  Brown— called,  by  reason  of 
his  commandmga  companv  of  Mormon 
volunteers,  "  Cap'en  Brown," — a 
hard-featured,   Uack-coated  man  of 


five-and-forty,oorrectly  gotnpin  black 
continuations  and  white  handkerchief 
round  his  neck,  a  costume  seldom  seen 
at  the  foot  of  the  Bocky  Mountains. 
The  Gap'en,  rismg,  cleared  his  voice, 
and  thus  oommraced,  first  turning  to 
an  elder  (with  whom  there  was  * 
little  rivalry  in  the  way  of  preach- 
ing,) ''  Brother  Dowdle  I "  (brother 
Dowdle  blushed  and  nodded— he  was 
a  long  tallow-&ced  man,  with  bla^ 
haur  combed  over  his  faoAi)  '^  I  feel 
like  h(ddhigfbrthaliUle  this  afternoon, 
before  we  0orifv  the  Lord, — a — ar-4a 
'      i  As        )  are  a 
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"  They  wants  to  know  whar  we're 
going.  Whar  the  chnrch  goes — thar 
we  goes.  Yes,  to  hell,  and  pull  the 
devil  off  his  throne — that's  what  we'll 
do.    Do  you  believe  it  ?  I  know  it. 

**Thar'8  milk  and  honey  in  that 
land  as  we're  goin'  to,  and  the  lost 
tribes  of  Israel  is  thar,  and  will  jine 
8.  They  say  as  we'll  starve  on  the 
road,  bckase  thar's  no  game  and  no 
water;  but  thar's  manna  up  in  heaven, 
and  it  '11  rain  on  us,  and  thar's  pro- 
phets among  us  as  can  make  the 
water  *come.'  Can't  they,  brother 
Dowdle?" 

"  Well,  they  can." 

"  And  now,  what  have  the  Gentiles 
and  the  Philis^me^  to  say  against  us 
Mormons  ?  They  says  we're  thieves, 
and  steal  hogs  ;  yes,  d 'em  I  they 

y  we  has  as  many  wives  as  we 
like.  So  we  have.  I've  twenty — 
forty,  myself,  and  mean  to  have  as 
many  more  as  I  can  get.  But  it's  to 
pass  unfortunate  females  into  heaven 
that  I  has  'em — ^ycs,  to  prevent  'em 
going  to  roaring  flames  and  damnation 
that  I  does  it. 

"  Brother  Dowdle,"  he  continued, 
in  a  hoarse,  low  voice,  "  I've  '  give 
out,'  and  think  we'd  better  begin  the 
exercises  grettful  to  the  Lord." 
.  Brother  Dowdle  rose,  and,  after  say- 
g  that  "  he  didn't  feel  like  saying 
much,  begged  to  remind  all  hands, 
that  dancing  was  solemn  music  like, 
to  be  sung  with  proper  devotion,  and 
not  with  laughing  and  talking,  of 
which  he  hoped  to  hear  little  or  none ; 
that  joy  was  to  be  in  their  hearts,  and 
not  on  their  lips ;  that  they  danced 
for  the  glory  of  the  L#ord,  and  not 
their  own  amusement,  as  did  the  Gen- 
tilesy  After  saying  thus,  he  called 
upon  brother  Ezra  to  "  strike  up  :" 
sundry  couples  stood  forth,  and  the 
ball  commenced. 

Ezra  of  the  violin  was  a  taU, 
shambling  Missourian,  with  a  pair  of 
**  homespun  "  pantaloons  thrust  into 
the  legs  of  his  heavy  boots.  Nodding 
his  head  in  time  with  the  music,  he 
occasionally  gave  instructions  to  such 
of  the  dancers  as  were  at  fault,  singing 
them  to  the  tune  he  was  playing,  in 
a  dismal  nasal  tone, — 

"  Down  the  centre—hands  across/* 
"  You,  Jake  Herring— thump  it," 
"  Now,  you  all  go  right  arhcad— 
Every  one  of  you  hump  it. 

Every  one  of  you— Aump  i7." 
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The  last  words  being  the  signal  that 
all  should  clap  the  steam  on,  which 
they  did  con  amore,  and  with  comical 
seriousness. 

A  mountaineer.  Rube  Herring, 
whom  we  have  more  than  once  metia 
the  course  of  this  narrative,  became* 
convert  to  the  Mormon  creed,  and 
held  forth  its  wonderful  doctrines  to 
such  of  the  incredulous  trappers  as  he 
could  induce  to  listen  to  him.  Old 
Rube  stood  nearly  six  feet  six  ut 
height,  and  was  spare  and  bony  in 
make.  He  had  picked  up  a  most  ex- 
traordinary cloth  coat  amongst  the 
Mormons,  which  had  belonged  to- 
some  one  his  equal  in  stature.  This- 
coat,  which  was  of  a  snuff-brown 
colour,  had  its  waist  about  a  hand'» 
span  fi'om  the  nape  of  Rube's  neck,  or 
about  a  yard  above  its  proper  position, 
and  the  skirts  reached  to  his  andCB. 
A  slouching  felt-hat  covered  his  head, 
from  which  long  black  hair  escaped, 
hangingin  flakes  over  his  lantern-Jaws. 
His  pantaloons  of  buckskin  weie 
shrunk  with  wet,  and  reached  midway 
between  his  knees  and  ankles,  and  his 
huge  feet  were  encased  in  mocassins 
of  buffalo-cow  skin. 

Rube  was  never  without  the  book 
of  Mormon  in  his  hand,  and  his 
sonorous  voice  might  be  heard,  at  M, 
hours  of  the  day  and  night,  reading 
passages  from  its  wonderful  pages. 
He  stood  the  badgering  of  the  hunters 
with  most  perfect  good  humour,  and 
said  there  never  was  such  a  book  as 
that  ever  before  printed;  that  the 
Mormons  were  the  ^^  biggest  kind  ^ 
of  prophets,  and  theirs  the  best  faith 
ever  man  believed  in. 

Rube  had  let  out  one  day  that  he 
was  to  be  hired  as  guide  by  this  party 
of  Mormons  to  the  Great  Salt  Lake ; 
but  their  destination  being  changed, 
and  his  services  not  required,  a  won- 
derful change  came  over  his  mind. 
He  was,  as  usual,  book  of  Mormon  in 
hand,  when  brother  Brown  announced 
the  cJiange  in  their  plans ;  at  which 
the  book  was  cast  into  the  Arkansa, 
and  Rube  exclaimed,  —  "  Cuss  your 
darned  Mummum  and  ThummumI 
thar's  not  one  among  you  knows  '  fat 
cow '  from  *  poor  bull,'  and  you  may 

go  h for  me."  And  turning  away, 

old  Rube  spat  out  a  quid  of  tobacco 
and  his  Mormonism  together. 

Amongst  the  Mormons  was  an  old 
man,  named  Brand,  from  Memphis 
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nij,  state  of  Tennessee,  with  a  fa- 
mily of  a  daughter  and  two  sous*  the 
latter  with  their  wives  and  childreu. 
Brand  was  a  wiry  old  fell  aw,  nearly 
seventy  years  of  age,  but  still  stout 
and  strong,  and  wielded  axe  or  riiluj 
better  than  many  a  younger  man.  If 
truth  be  told,  lie  wis  not  a  very  red- 
hot  Sloiinon,  and  had  joined  thera  aa 
tnnch  for  the  sake  of  company  to  Ca- 
lifornia, whither  he  had  long  resolved* 
to  emigrate,  as  from  any  implicit  ere- 
denc«  in  the  faith.  Ills  sons  were 
strapping  fallows,  of  the  sterling  stuff 
that  the  Western  pioneers  are  made 
of;  his  (laughter  Mary,  a  fine  woman 
of  thirty,  for  whose  state  of  single 
blessedness  there  must  doubtless  have 
been  sufficient  reason;  for  she  was 
not  only  remarkably  handsome,  but 
was  wed  known  in  Memphis  to  be  the 
best- tempered  and  most  indiii^trious 
young  woman  in  those  diggings.  She 
was  kno\^Ti  to  have  received  several 
advantageous  oflcrs,  all  of  which  she 
had  refused ;  and  report  said^  that  it 
was  from  having  been  disappointed 
in  verj^  early  life  in  an  affaire  du  cmm\ 
at  an  age  when  such  wounds  sume- 
times  strike  strong  and  deep»  loav- 
iiig  a  scar  difficult  to  heal.  Neither 
his  daughter,  nor  any  of  his  family, 
bad  been  converted  to  the  Mormon 
doctrine,  but  had  ever  kept  themselves 
aloof,  and  refused  to  join  or  associate 
with  them ;  and,  for  this  reason,  the 
family  had  been  very  unpopular  with 
the  Mormon  families  on  the  Arkansa; 
and  hence,  probably,  one  great  rea- 
son why  they  now  started  alono  on 
their  journey* 

Spring  had  arrived,  and  it  was 
time  the  Mormons  should  start  on 
their  long  jouniey ;  but  whether  al- 
ready tired  of  the  sample  they  had 
had  of  life  in  the  i\ildcmess,  or 
feai'ful  of  encountering  the  peiils  of 
the  Indian  countiy,  not  one  amongst 
them,  with  the  exception  of  old  Brand, 
seemed  inclined  to  pursue  the  journey 
farther.  That  old  backwoodsman, 
however,  was  not  to  be  deterred,  but 
declared  his  intention  of  setting  out 
alone,  with  his  family,  and  risking  all 
the  dangers  to  be  anticipated. 

One  line  sunny  evening  in  April 
of  1847,  when  the  cotton-  woods  on 
the  banks  of  the  Arkansa  began 
to  put  forth  their  bods,  and  robins 
and  blue-birds — harbingers  of  spring, 
—were  hopping,  with  gaudy  plumage, 


through  the  thicketa,  three  white 
tilted  Conostoga  waggons  emerged 
from  the  timbered  bottom  of  the  river, 
and  rumbled  slowly  over  the  prahie, 
in  the  direction  of  the  Platte's  waters. 
Eacli  waggon  was  drawn  by  eight 
oxen^  and  contained  a  portion  of  die 
farming  implements  and  household 
utensils  of  the  Brand  family.  The 
teams  were  driven  by  the  young  boys, 
the  men  following  in  rear  with  shoul- 
dered rifles  —  Old  Brand  himself, 
mounted  on  an  ludian  horse,  leading 
the  advance.  The  women  were  safely 
housed  under  the  shclterof  thcwaggou 
tilts,  and  out  of  the  tirst  the  mild  face 
of  Mary  Brand  smiled  adieu  to  many 
of  her  old  companions  who  had  accom- 
panied them  thus  far,  and  now  wished 
them  ^*  God-speed  '*  on  their  long 
jouniey.  Some  mountaineers,  too, 
galloped  up,  dressed  in  buckiikiu, 
and  gave  them  rough  greeting, — warn- 
ing the  men  to  keep  their  ''  eyes 
skinned,'*  and  look  out  fur  the  Ara- 
pahos,  who  were  out  on  the  waters  of 
tho  Platte.  Presently  all  retired,  and 
then  the  huge  waggons  and  tho  liltl*' 
company  w  ere  rolling  on  their  solitary 
way  through  the  deserted  prairies-* 
passing  the  tirst  of  the  many  thousand 
miles  wliich  lay  between  them  and  the 
*^  setting  sun,^-  as  the  Indians  style 
the  distant  regions  of  the  Far  West. 
And  on^  without  Cii^sting  a  look  behind 
him,  doggedly  and  boldly  marched  old 
Brand,  followed  by  his  sturdy  family. 

They  made  but  a  few  miles  that 
evening,  for  the  lirst  day  the  start  is 
all  that  is  effected;  and  nearly  the 
whole  morning  is  taken  up  in  getting 
fairly  nnderweigh.  The  loose  stock 
had  been  sent  oif  earlier,  for  they  had 
been  collected  and  corralled  the  pre- 
vions  night;  and,  after  a  twelve  hours* 
fast,  it  was  necessary  they  should 
reach  the  end  of  the  day's  journey  be- 
times. They  fouud  the  hertl  grazing 
in  the  bottom  of  the  Arkansa,  at  a 
point  previously  fixed  upon  for  their 
fii'st  camp.  Here  the  oxen  were  un- 
yoked, and  the  waggons  drawn  up  Iq 
fonn  the  three  sides  of  a  small  square^ 
The  w  omen  then  descendi^d  from  theil 
seats^  and  prepared  the  evening  meal," 
A  huge  fire  wiis  kindled  before  the 
waggons,and  round  this  the  wl  !  -  -'y  i 
collected;  whilst  large  ketti  a  J 

boiled    on    it,   and  hoe-ciii  i\ 

upon  the  embers. 

The    women   were    i 
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hearted,  as  well  they  might  be,  with  the 
drear}'  prospect  before  them ;  and 
poorilary,  when  she  saw  the  Mormon 
encampment  shut  ont  from  lier  sight 
by  the  rolling  bluffs,  and  nothing  be- 
fore her  but  the  bleak,  barren  prairie, 
could  not  divest  herself  of  the  idea 
that  she  had  looked  for  the  last  time 
on  civilised  fellow -creatures,  and 
fairly  burst  into  tears. 

In  the  morning  the  heavy  waggons 
rolled  on  again,  across  the  upland 
prairies,  to  strike  the  trail  used  by  the 
traders  in  passing  from  the  south  fork 
of  the  Platte  to  the  Arkansa.  They 
had  for  guide  a  Canadian  voyageur, 
who  had  been  in  the  service  of  the 
Indian  traders,  and  knew  the  route 
well,  and  who  had  agreed  to  pilot 
them  to  Fort  Lancaster,  on  the  north 
fork  of  the  Phitte.  Their  course  led 
for  about  thirty  miles  up  the  Boiling 
Spring  Ilivor,  whence  they  pursued  a 
north-easterly  conrjic  to  the  dividing 
ridge  which  separates  the  waters  of  tlie 
Platte  and  Arkansa.  Their  progress 
was  slow,  for  the  ground  was  satu- 
rated with  wet,  and  exceedingly  heavy 
for  the  cattle,  and  they  scarcely  ad- 
vanced more  than  ten  miles  a-day. 

At  the  camp-fire  at  night,  Antoine, 
the  Canadian  guide,  amused  them  with 
tales  of  tho  wild  life  and  perilous  ad- 
ventures of  the  hunters  and  trappers 
who  make  the  mountains  their  home ; 
often  extorting  a  scream  from  the 
women  by  the  description  of  some 
scene  of  Indian  fight  and  slaughter, 
or  beguiling  them  of  a  commiserating 
tear  by  the  narrative  of  the  sufferinga 
and  i)rivatir»ns  endured  by  those  hardy 
hunters  in  their  arduous  life. 

Mary  listened  with  tlie  greater  inte- 
rest, since  she  remembered  that  such 
was  the  life  which  had  been  led  by  one 
very  dear  to  her— by  one,  long  sup- 
posed to  be  dead,  of  whom  she  liad 
never  but  once,  since  his  departure, 
nearly  fifteen  years  before,  heard  a 
syllable.  Her  imagination  pictured 
him  as  the  bravest  and  most  daring 
of  these  adventurous  hunters,  and 
conjured  up  his  figure  charging  thn>ugh 
the  midst  of  whooi)ing  savages,  or 
stretched  on  the  groun<l  perishing 
from  wounds,  or  cold,  or  famine. 

Aniou;rst  the  characters  who  figured 
in  Antoine's  stories,  a  hunter  named 
I-.a  Bonte  \>\'h  made  conspicuous  for 
d(?eds  of  liardincts-:  and  daring.  The 
first  mention  of  the  name  caused  the 


blood  to  rush  to  Mary's  face:  not 
that  she  for  a  moment  imagined  it  was 
her  La  Bonte,  for  she  knew  the  name 
was  a  common  one;  bat,  associated 
with  feelings  which  she  had  never  got 
the  better  of,  it  recalled  a  sad  epoch 
in  her  former  life,  to  which  she  could 
not  look  back  without  mingled  pain 
and  pleasure. 

Once  only,  and  about  two  years 
after  his  departure,  had  she  ever  re- 
ceived tidings  of  her  former  lover.  A 
mountaineer  had  returned  from  the 
Far  West  to  settle  in  his  native 
State,  and  had  found  his  way  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  old  Brand's  farm. 
Meeting  him  by  accident,  Mair, 
hearing  him  speak  of  the  mountain 
hunters,  had  inquired,  tremblingly, 
after  La  Bont^.  Her  informant  knew 
him  well  —  had  trapped  in  company 
with  him  —  and  had  heard  at  the 
trading  fort,  whence  he  had  taken  his 
departure  for  the  settlements,  that  La 
Bont6  had  been  killed  on  the  Yellow 
Stone  by  Blackfeet ;  which  report  was 
confirmed  by  some  Indians  of  that 
nation.  This  was  all  she  had  ever 
learned  of  the  lover  of  her  youth. 

Now,  uix)n  hearing  the  name  of  La 
Bonte  so  often  mentioned  by  AntoudBt 
a  vague  hope  was  raised  in  her  breast 
that  he  was  still  alive,  and  she  took  an 
opportunity  of  questioning  the  Cana- 
dian closely  on  the  subject. 

"Who  was  this  La  Bontd,  An- 
toine, whom  you  say  was  so  bravo  a 
mountaineer  V"  she  asked  one  day. 

**J'ne  sais  pas,  he  vas  un  bean 
gar^on,  and  strong  comme  le  diable— 
enfant  de  garce,  mais  he  pas  not  care 
a  dam  for  les  sanvages,  pe  gar.  He 
shoot  de  centare  avec  his  carabine; 
and  ride  de  chcval  commo  one  Co- 
manche. He  trap  heap  castor,  (what 
you  call  beevare,)  and  get  plenty 
dollare  —  mais  he  open  hand  vare 
wide — and  got  none  too.  Den,  he 
hont  vid  de  Blackfoot  and  avec  de 
Cheyenne,  and  all  round  de  mon* 
taignes  he  hont  dam  sight." 

"  But,  Antoine,  what  became  of 
him  at  last?  and  why  did  he  not 
come  home,  when  he  made  so  many 
dollars?"  asked  poor  Mary. 

•*  Enfant  de  garce,  mais  pourquoi 
he  com  home  ?  Pe  gar,  de  montaigne- 
man,  he  love  de  montaigne  and  de 
prairie  more  better  dan  he  love  de 
gi-andes  vilies— mtMue  de  Saint  Louis 
ou  de  Montreal.    Wagh !    La  Bont^^ 
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well  he  one  montaigne-man,  wagb ! 
He  love  de  bnffaloe,  an  de  chcvreanx 
pins  qne  de  boeuf  and  de  monton, 
may  be.  Mais  on-dit  dat  he  have 
antre  raison — dat  de  gal  he  lofe  in 
'  Missouri  not  lofe  hira,  and  for  dis  he 
not  go  back.  Mais  now  he  go  ondare, 
m^  on  dit.  He  vas  go  to  de  Callforae, 
may  be  to  steal  de  hos  and  de  male — 
pe  gar,  and  de  Espagnols  rnb  him 
out,  and  take  his  hair,  so  he  mort." 

"  But  are  you  sure  of  this  ?"  she 
asked,  trembling  with  grief. 

^^  Ah,  now,  j'ne  snls  pas  sdr,  mais 
I  link  yon  know  dis  La  Bont^.  En- 
fant de  garce,  maybe  yon  de  gal  in 
Missouri  he  lofe,  and  not  lofe  him. 
Pe  gar!  Yant  de  garce  I  fort  bean 
gar^on  dis  La  Bont^,  ponrqnoi  yon  ne 
Taimez  pas?  Maybe  he  not  gone 
ondare.  Maybe  he  turn  op,  antre- 
fois.  De  trappares,  dey  go  ondare 
tree,  four,  ten  times,  mais  dey  turn 
op  twenty  time.  De  sauyage  not  able 
for  kill  La  Bont^,  ni  de  dam  Espag- 
nols. Ah,  non !  ne  craignez  pas ;  pe 
gar,  he  not  gone  ondare  encore.'' 

Spite  of  the  good-natured  attempts 
of  the  Canadian,  poor  Mary  burst 
into  a  flood  of  tears  :  not  that 
the  information  took  her  unawares, 
for  she  long  had  believed  him  dead ; 
but  because  the  very  mention  of  his 
name  awoke  the  strongest  feelings 
within  her  breast,  and  taught  her  how 
deep  was  the  affection  she  had  felt  for 
him  whose  loss  and  violent  fate  she 
now  bewailed. 

As  the  waggons  of  the  lone  caravan 
roll  on  towards  the  Platte,  we  return 
to  the  camp  where  La  Bont^,  Kill- 
buck,  and  the  stranger,  were  sitting  be- 
fore the  fire  when  last  we  saw  them : — 
Killbuck  loquitur. 

"  The  doins  of  them  Mormon  fools 
can't  be  beat  by  Spaniards,  stranger. 
Their  mummnms  and  thummums  you 
speak  of  won't  *  shine'  whar  Injuus 
are  about ;  nor  pint  out  a  trail,  whar 
nothin  crossed  but  rattler- snakes  since 
fust  it  snow'd  on  old  Pike's  Peak.  If 
they  pack  along  them  profits^  as  you 
tell  of,  who  can  make  it  rain  hump- 
ribs  and  marrow- guts  when  the  crowd 
gets  out  of  the  bufiier  range,  they  are 
'  some,'  now,  that*s  a  fact.  But  this 
child  don't  believe  it.  I'd  langh  to 
get  a  sight  on  these  darned  Mormon- 
ites,  I  would.  They're  '  no  account,' 
I  guess ;  and  it's  the  ^  meanest'  kind 
of  action  to  haul  their  women  critters 


and  their  young  'tms  to  sech  a  starv- 
ing country  as  the  Califomys." 

^^  They  are  not  all  Mormons  in  the 
crowd,"  said  the  strange  hunter;  "  and 
there's  one  femily  amongst  them  with 
some  smartish  boys  and  girls,  I  tell 
yon.    Their  name  's  Brand." 

La  Bont^  looked  up  from  the  lock  of 
his  rifle,  which  he  was  cleaning— -but 
either  didnt  hear,  or,  hearing,  didn't 
heed,  for  he  continued  his  work. 

"And  they  are  going  to  part  com- 
pany," continued  the  stranger,  "  and 
put  out  alone  for  Platte  and  the  South 
Pass." 

"  They'll  lose  their  hair,  Pm  think- 
ing," said  Killbuck,  "  if  the  Rapahos 
are  out  thar." 

"  I  hope  not,"  continued  the  other, 
"  for  there's  a  girl  amongst  them 
worth  more  than  that." 

"Poor  beaver!"  said  La  Bont^, 
looking  up  from  his  work.  "  I'd  hate 
to  see  any  white  gal  in  the  hands  of  In- 
juns, and  of  Rapahos  worse  than  all. 
Where  does  she  come  from,  stranger  ?" 

"  Down  below  St  Louis,  from  Ten- 
nessee, I've  heard  them  say." 

"Tennessee,"  cried  La  Bonte, — 
"  hurrah  for  the  old  State !  What's  her 

name,  stran "    At  this  moment 

Killbuck's  old  mule  pricked  her  ears 
and  snuffed  the  air,  which  action 
catching  La  Boutin's  eye,  he  rose 
abruptly,  without  waiting  a  reply  to  his 
question,  and  exclaimed,  "The  old 
mule  smells  Injuns,  or  I'm  a  Spaniard!" 

The  hunter  did  the  old  mule  justice, 
and  she  well  maintained  her  reputa- 
tion as  the  best  "  guard"  in  the  moun- 
tains ;  for  in  two  minutes  an  Indian 
stalked  into  the  camp,  dressed  in  a 
cloth  capote,  and  in  odds  and  ends  of 
civilised  attire. 

"  Rapaho,"  cried  Killbuck,  as  soon 
as  he  saw  him ;  and  the  Indian  catching 
the  word,  struck  his  hand  upon  his 
breast,  and  exclaimed,  in  broken 
Spanish  and  English  mixed,  "  Si,  si, 
me  Arapaho,  white  man  amigo.  Come 
to  camp — eat  heap  came — me  amigo 
white  man.  Come  from  Pueblo — 
hunt  dbola — me  gun  break — no  puedo 
motor  nada :  mucha  hambre^  (▼^T 
hungry) — heap  eat." 

Killbuck  offered  his  pipe  to  the 
Indian,  and  spoke  to  him  in  his  own 
language,  which  both  he  and  La  Bont^ 
well  understood.  Ther  le  ifid  that 
he  was  married  to  al( 
and  lived  with  i 
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Pueblo  fort  on  the  Arkansa,  He 
volunti^ered  the  information  that  a 
war  party  of  his  people  were  out  on 
the  Platte  trail  to  intercept  the  In- 
dian traders  on  theii-  return  from  the 
North  Fork;  and  as  some  '*Mormone8** 
had  just  started  with  three  waggons 
in  that  direction^  he  said  his  people 
would  make  a  *'  roLse."  Being  mny 
amigo  himself  to  the  whites,  he  cau- 
tioned hia  present  companions  from 
crossing  to  the  ^^  divide,"  as  tlio 
**  braves/^  he  said,  were  a  ^'heap'* 
mad,  and  their  hearts  were  *'  big," 
and  nothing  in  the  shape  of  white 
flkin  would  live  before  them, 

*'  Wagh  I "  exclaimed  KiUbnck, 
**  the  Rapahoa  know  me,  Vm  think- 
ing;  and  small  gain  theyVe  made 
against  this  child*  I've  knowed  the 
time  when  my  gnn  cover  could'ot 
hold  more  of  tlteir  scalps." 

The  Indian  was  provided  with  some 
powder,  of  which  he  stood  in  need ; 
and,  after  gorging  as  much  meat  as  his 
capacious  stomach  would  liold^  he  left 
the  camp,  and  started  into  the  moun- 
tain. 

The  nes-t  day  our  bnutors  started 
on  their  journey  down  the  river, 
travelling  leisurely,  and  stopping 
wherever  good  grivss  presented  itself. 
One  morniog  tliey  suddenly  struck  a 
wheel  trail,  which  left  the  creek  banks 
and  pursued  a  course  at  right  augles 
to  it,  in  the  direction  of  the  "divide.'' 
KLllbiick  pronounced  it  but  a  few 
hours  old,  and  that  of  three  waggons 
dra^Ti  by  oxen. 

"  Wagh  I"  he  exclaimed,  **  if  them 
poor  devils  of  Mormonites  ain't  going 
head  first  into  the  Uapaho  trap. 
They'll  bo  *  gone  beaver'  atbro  long." 

**  Ay,'*  said  the  strange  hunter, 
**  these  are  the  waggons  belonging  to 
old  Brand,  and  he  has  ataited  alone 
for  Laramie.  I  hope  nothing  will 
happen  to  them." 

"Brand!"  muttered  La Boiitt^.  *'I 
imowed  that  name  mighty  well  once, 
ye&rs  agonc ;  and  should  hate  the 
worst  kind  that  mischief  happened  to 
any  one  who  bore  it.  This  trail's  as 
fresh  as  paint ;  and  it  goes  against  me 
to  let  these  simple  critters  help  the 
Bapahos  to  their  own  hair.  This 
child  feels  like  helping  'em  out  of  the 
scrape*     What  do  you  say,  old  hos?" 

**  I  thinks  with  you,  boy,"  answered 
Killbuck,  ^'and  go  iu  for  following  this 
waggon  trail,   and  telling  the  poor 


critters  that  there's  danger 
them.     What's  your  talk,  9t  j 

*'  I  go  with  you,"  shortly  audnei 
the  latter ;  and  both  follow  ed  qni( 
after    La  Bontt^,   who  wa£    already 
trotting  smartly  on  the  traU. 

Meanwiiile  the  three  waggons,  con* 
taining  the  household  gods  of 
Brand  family,  rumbled  slowly  ov< 
the  rolling  prabrie,  and  towards 
upland  ridge  of  the  "  divide^'*  whlcl 
studded  with  dwarf  pine  and  cedaf* 
thickets,  rose  gradually  before  thera. 
They  travelled  with  considerable  cau- 
tion, for  already  the  quick  eye  of 
Antoino  had  discovered  i\?c^ut  Indian 
sign  upon  the  trail,  and,  with  moun- 
tain quickness,  had  at  once  made  it 
out  to  be  that  of  a  war  party ;  for 
there  were  no  hoi-se^  with  them,  and, 
aftei'  one  or  two  of  the  mociissin 
tracks,  the  mark  of  a  rope  which 
trailed  upon  the  ground  was  sufficient 
to  show  him  that  the  Indiana  were 
providtid  with  the  usual  lasso  of  sldn, 
with  which  to  secure  the  liorses  stolen 
iu  the  expedition.  The  men  of  the 
party  were  consequently  all  mounted 
and  thoroughly  armed,  the  waggoni 
moved  in  a  line  abroast,  and  a  sharp 
look-out  was  kept  on  all  sides.  Tho 
women  and  children  were  all  con- 
signed to  the  interior  of  thewaggona; 
and  the  latter  had  also  guns  in  readi- 
ness, to  take  their  part  in  the  defence 
should  an  attack  be  made. 

However,  they  had  seen  no  In- 
dians, and  no  fresh  sign,  for  two  day* 
after  they  left  the  Boiling  Spring 
River,  and  they  began  to  thiuk  they 
were  well  out  of  their  neighbour- 
hood. One  evening  they  camped  on 
A  creek  called  Black  Horse,  and,  aa 
usual,  had  corralled  the  waggooa, 
and  forted  as  well  as  circumstancea 
would  permit,  when  three  or  four 
Indians  suddenly  appeared  on  a  bluif 
at  a  little  distance,  aud,  making  sig- 
nals of  peaceable  intentions,  ap- 
proached the  camp.  Most  of  the  men 
were  absent  at  the  time,  attending  to 
the  cattle  or  collecting  fuel,  and  only 
old  Brand  and  one  of  his  young  grand- 
children, about  fourteen  years  old, 
remained  in  camp.  The  Indians  were 
hospitably  received,  and  regaled  with 
a  smoke,  after  which  they  began  to 
evince  their  curiosity  by  examining 
every  article  lyiug  about,  and  signi- 
fying thek  wUhes  that  it  should  bo 
given  to  them*     Findiug  their liini^ 
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were  not  taken,  they  laid  hold 
of  several  things  which  took  thfeir 
fiincies,  and,  amongst  others,  of  the 
pot  which  was  boih'ng  on  the  fire,  and 
with  which  one  of  them  was  about  very 
cooUy  to  walk  off,  when  old  Brand, 
who  up  to  this  moment  had  retained 
possession  of  his  temper,  seized  it  out 
of  the  Indian's  hand,  and  knocked 
him  down.  One  of  the  others  in- 
stantly began  to  draw  the  buckskin 
cover  from  his  gun,  and  would  no 
doubt  have  taken  summary  vengeance 
for  the  insult  offered  to  his  companion, 
when  Mary  Brand  courageously  step- 
ped up  to  him,  and,  placing  her  left 
hand  upon  the  gun  which  he  was  in 
the  act  of  uncovering,  with  the  other 
pointed  a  pistol  at  his  breast. 

Whether  daunted  by  the  bold  act 
of  the  girl,  or  admiring  her  devotion 
to  her  father,  the  Indian  drew  himself 
back,  exclaimed  "Howgh!"  and 
drew  the  cover  again  on  his  piece, 
went  up  to  old  Brand,  who  all  this 
time  looked  him  sternly  in  the  face, 
and,  shaking  him  by  the  hand,  mo- 
tioned at  the  same  time  to  the  others 
to  be  peaceable. 

The  other  whites  presently  coming 
into  camp,  the  Indians  sat  quietly 
down  by  the  fire,  and,  when  the 
supper  was  ready,  joined  in  the  re- 
past, after  which  they  gathered  their 
buffalo  robes  about  them,  and  quietly 
withdrew.  Meanwhile  Antoine,  know- 
ing the  treacherous  character  of  the 
savages,  advised  that  the  greatest 
precaution  should  be  taken  to  secure 
the  stock ;  and  before  dark,  therefore, 
all  the  mules  and  horses  were  hobbled 
and  secured  within  the  corral,  the 
oxen  being  allowed  to  feed  at  liberty 
— for  the  Indians  scarcely  care  to 
trouble  themselves  with  such  cattle. 
A  guard  was  also  set  round  the  camp, 
and  relieved  every  two  hours;  the 
fire  was  extinguished,  lest  the  savages 
should  fire,  by  its  light,  at  any  of  the 
party,  and  all  slept  with  rifles  ready  at 
their  sides.  However,  the  night  pass- 
ed quietly,  and  nothing  disturbed  the 
tranquillity  of  the  camp.  The  prairie 
wolves  loped  hungrily  around,  and 
their  mournful  cry  was  borae  upon 
the  wind  as  they  chased  deer  and 
antelope  on  the  neighbouring  plain; 
but  not  a  sign  of  lurking  Indians  was 
seen  or  heard. 

In  the  morning,  shortly  after  sun- 
rise, they  were  in  the  act  of  yoking 


the  oxen  to  the  waggons,  and  driving 
in  the  loose  animals  which  had  been 
turned  out  to  feed  at  daybreak,  when 
some  Indians  again  appeared  upon  thei 
bluff,  and,  descending  it,  confident- 
ly approached  the  camp.  Antoine 
strongly  advised  their  not  being  al- 
lowed to  enter;  but  Brand,  ignorant 
of  Indian  treachery,  replied  that,  so 
long  as  they  came  as  friends  they 
could  not  be  deemed  enemies,  and 
allowed  no  obstruction  to  be  offered 
to  their  approach.  It  was  now 
observed  that  they  were  all  paint- 
ed, armed  with  bows  and  arrows, 
and  divested  of  their  buffalo  robes, 
appearing  naked  to  the  breech -clout, 
their  legs  only  being  protected  by 
deerskin  leggings,  reaching  to  the 
middle  of  the  thigh.  Six  or  seven 
first  arrived,  and  others  quickly  fol- 
lowed, dropping  in  one  after  the 
other,  until  a  score  or  more  were  col- 
lected round  the  waggons.  Their 
demeanour,  at  first  friendly,  soon 
changed  as  their  numbers  increas- 
ed, and  they  now  became  urgent 
in  their  demands  for  powder  and  lead, 
and  bullying  in  their  manner.  A 
chief  accosted  Brand,  and,  through 
Antoine,  informed  him  ^^  that,  unless 
the  demands  of  his  braves  were 
acceded  to,  he  could  not  be  respon- 
sible for  the  consequences ;  that  they 
were  out  on  the  *  war-trail,',  and 
their  eyes  were  red  with  blood,  so 
that  they  could  not  distinguish  be- 
tween white  and  Yutah  scalps ;  that 
the  party,  with  all  then*  women  and 
waggons,  were  in  the  power  of  the 
Indian  ^braves,'  and  therefore  the 
white  chiefs  best  plan  was  to  make 
the  best  terms  he  could ;  that  all  they 
required  was  that  they  should  give  up 
their  guns  and  ammunition  *  on  the 
prairie,'  and  all  their  mules  and  horses 
— retainmg  the  'medicine'  buffaloes 
(the  oxen)  to  draw  their  waggons." 

By  this  time  the  oxen  were  yoked, 
and  the  teamsters,  whip  in  hand, 
only  waited  the  word  to  start.  Old 
Brand  foamed  whilst  the  Indian 
stated  his  demands,  but,  hearing  him 
to  the  end,  exclaimed,  "Dam  the 
red  devil!  I  wouldn't  give  him  a 
grain  of  powder  to  save  my  life.  Put 
out,  boys  1 " — and,  turning  to  his  ho»e, 
which  stood  ready  sa!ddled,  was  about 
to  mount,  when  the  Indians  sprang 
at  once  upon  the  waggons,  and  com- 
menced their  attack,  y ellinglike  fiends. 
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One  jumped  upon  old  Brand, 
palled  him  back  as  ho  was  rising  in 
the  stirrup,  and  drew  his  bow  upon 
him  at  the  same  moment.  In  an 
instant  the  old  backwoodsman  pulled 
a  pistol  from  his  belt,  and,  putting  the 
muzzle  to  the  Indian's  heart,  shot  him 
dead.  Another  Indian,  flourishing 
his  war- club,  laid  the  old  man  at  his 
feet ;  whilst  others  dragged  the  women 
from  the  waggons,  and  others  rushed 
upon  the  men,  who  made  brave  fight 
in  their  defence. 

Mary,  when  she  saw  her  father 
struck  to  the  ground,  sprang  with  a 
shrill  cry  to  his  assistance ;  for  at  that 
moment  a  savage,  frightful  as  red 
paint  could  make  him,  was  standing 
over  his  prostrate  body,  brandishing  a 
glittering  knife  in  the  air,  prepar- 
tory  to  thrusting  it  into  the  old  man's 
breast.  For  the  rest,  all  was  confu- 
sion—  in  vain  the  small  party  of 
whites  struggled  against  overpower- 
ing numbers.  Their  rifles  cracked 
but  once,  and  they  were  quickly  dis- 
armed; whilst  the  shrieks  of  the 
women  and  children,  and  the  loud 
yells  of  the  Indians,  added  to  the 
scene  of  horror  and  confusion.  As 
Mary  flew  to  her  father's  side,  an 
Indian  threw  his  lasso  at  her,  the 
noose  falling  over  her  shoulders,  and, 
jerking  it  tight,  he  uttered  a  delighted 
yell  as  the  poor  girl  was  thrown  back 
violently  to  the  ground.  As  she  fell, 
another  deliberately  shot  an  arrow  at 
her  body,  whilst  the  one  who  had 
thrown  the  lasso  rushed  forward,  his 
scalp-knife  flashing  in  his  hand,  to 
seize  the  bloody  trophy  of  his  savage 
deed.  I'he  girl  rose  to  her  knees, 
and  looked  wildly  towards  the  spot 
where  her  father  lay  bathed  in 
blood ;  but  the  Indian  pulled  the 
rope  violently,  dragged  her  some 
yards  upon  the  gi-ound,  and  then 
rushed  with  a  yell  of  vengeance  upon 
his  victim.  lie  paused,  however,  as 
at  that  moment  a  shout  as  fierce  as 
his  own  sounded  at  his  very  ear;  and, 
looking  up,  he  saw  La  Bonto  gallop- 
ping  madly  down  the  bluff,  his  long 
hair  and  the  fringes  of  his  hunting- 
shirt  and  leggins  flying  in  the  wind, 
his  right  arm  supportinghis  trusty  rifle, 
whilst  close  behind  him  camo  Killbuck 
and  the  stranger.  Dashing  with  loud 
hurrahs  to  the  scene  of  action,  LaBonte, 
as  he  charged  down  the  bluff,  caught 
sight  of  the  girl  struggling  in  the  hands 


of  the  ferocious  Indian.  Loud  was 
the  war-shout  of  the  mountaineer, 
as  he  struck  his  heavy  spurs  to 
the  rowels  in  his  horse's  side,  and 
bounded  like  lightning  to  the  rescne. 
In  a  single  stride  he  was  upon  the 
Indian,  and,  thrusting  the  muzzle  of 
his  rifle  into  Ids  very  breast,  he 
pulled  the  trigger,  driving  the  savage 
backward  by  the  blow  itself,  at  the 
same  moment  that  the  bullet  passed 
through  his  heart,  and  tumbled  him 
over  stone-dead.  Throwing  down  his 
rifle.  La  Bonte  wheeled  his  obedient 
horse,  and,  drawhig  a  pistol  from^  his 
belt,  again  charged  the  enemy,  into 
the  midiA  of  whom  Killbuck  and  the 
stranger  were  dealing  death-giving 
blows.  Yelling  for  victory,  the  moun- 
taineers rush^  at  the  Indians;  and 
they,  panic-struck  at  the  sudden  at- 
tack, and  thinking  this  was  bnt  the 
advanced  guard  of  a  large  band,fairiy 
turned  and  fled,  leaving  five  of  thehr 
number  dead  upon  the  field. 

Mary,  shutting  her  eyes  to  the 
expected  death-stroke,  heard  the  loud 
shout  La  Bont($  gave  in  charging 
down  the  bluff,  and,  again  looking  up, 
saw  the  wild -looking  mountaineer 
rush  to  her  rescue,  and  save  her  firom 
the  savage  by  his  timely  blow.  Her 
anns  were  still  i)inned  by  the  laaso, 
which  prevented  her  from  rising 
to  her  feet ;  and  La  Bontu  was  the 
first  to  run  to  aid  her,  as  soon  as  the 
fight  was  fdrly  over.  He  jumped 
from  his  horse,  cut  the  skin  rope 
which  bound  her,  raised  her  firoia 
the  ground,  and,  upon  her  turning 
up  her  face  to  thank  him,  beheld 
his  never  -  to  -  be  -  forgotten  Mary- 
Brand;  whilst  she,  hardly  believing 
her  senses,  recognised  in  her  deliverer 
her  former  lover,  and  still  well-be- 
loved La  Bontd. 

"What,  Mary  I  can  it  be  you?** 
he  asked,  looking  intently  upon  the 
trembling  woman. 

"  La  Bonte,  you  don't  forget  me  I" 
she  answered,  and  threw  herself  sob- 
bing into  the  arms  of  the  sturdy- 
mountaineer. 

There  we  will  leave  her  for  the  pre- 
sent, and  help  Killbuck  and  his  com- 
panions to  examine  the  killed  and 
wounded.  Of  the  former,  five  Indians 
and  two  whites  lay  dead,  grandchildren 
of  old  Brand,  fine  lads  of  fourteen  or 
fifteen,  who  had  fought  with  the 
greatest  bravery,  and  lay  pierced  with 
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arrows  and  lance  woimds.  Old  Brand 
had  received  a  sore  buffet,  but  a  hat- 
ful of  cold  water  from  the  creek 
sprinkled  oyer  his  face  soon  restored 
him.  His  sons  had  not  escaped  8C0t« 
free,  and  Antoine  was  shot  through 
the  neck,  and,  falling,  had  actnallj 
been  half  scalped  bj  an  Indian,  whom 
the  timely  arrival  of  La  Bont^  had 
caused  to  leave  his  woik  unfinished. 

SUently,  and  with  sad  hearts,  the 
survivors  of  the  family  saw  the  bodies 
of  the  two  boys  buried  on  the  river 
bank,  and  the  spot  maiked  with  a 
pile  of  loose  stones,  procured  from  the 
rocky  bed  of  the  creek.  The  carcasses 
of  the  treacherous  Indians  were  left  to 
be  devoured  by  wolves,  and  their  bones 
to  bleach  in  the  sun  and  wind — a 
wamiDg  to  their  tribe,  that  such  foul 
treachery  as  they  had  meditated  had 
met  with  a  merited  retribution. 

The  next  day  the  party  continued 
their  course  to  the  Platte.  Antoine  and 
the  stranger  returned  to  the  Arkansa, 
starting  in  the  night  to  avoid  the  In- 
dians ;  but  Killbuck  and  La  Bont^  lent 
the  aid  of  their  rifles  to  the  solitary 
caravan,  and,  under  their  experienced 
guidance,  no  more  Indian  perils  were 
encountered.  Mary  no  longer  sat 
perched  up  in  her  father's  Conostoga, 
butrodea  quiet  mustang  by  La  Bonn's 
side ;  and  no  doubt  they  ftmnd  a  theme 
with  which  to  while  away  the  mono- 
tonous journey  over  the  dreary  plains. 
South  Fork  was  passed,  and  Laramie 
was  reached.  The  Sweet  Water  moun- 
tains, which  hang  over  the  ^^  pass**  to 
California,  were  long  since  in  sight ; 
but  when  the  waters  of  the  North 
Fork  of  Platte  lay  before  their  horses* 
feet,  and  the  broad  trail  was  pointed 
out  which  led  to  the  great  valley  of 
Columbia  and  their  promised  land, 
the  heads  of  the  oxen  were  turned 
do¥m  the  stream,  where  the  shallow 
waters  flow  on  to  join  the  great  Mis- 
souri— and  not  «j9,  towards  the  moun- 
tains where  they  leave  their  spring- 
heads, from  which  springs  flow  sevend 
waters — some  coursing  their  way  to 
the  eastward,  fiertilising,  in  their  route 
to  the  Atlantic,  the  lands  of  civilised 
man;  others  westward,  forcing  a 
passage  through  rocky  eaflons,  and 
flowing  throng  a  barren  wfldemess, 
inhabited  l^  fierce  and  barbarous 
tribes. 

These  were  the  routes  to  choose 
from :  and,  whatever  was  the  cause, 


the  oxen  turned  their  yoked  heads 
away  from  the  mgged  mountahis ;  the 
teamsters  joyfully  cracked  their  pon- 
derous whips^  as  the  waggons  rolled 
lightly  down  the  Platte ;  and  men, 
women,  uod  children,  waved  thebrhats 
and  bonnets  in  the  air,  and  cried  out 
lustily,  "  Hurrah  for  home ! " 

La  Bont^  looked  at  the  dark  sombre 
mountains  ere  he  turned  his  back  upon 
them  for  the  last  time.  He  thought 
of  the  many  years  he  had  spent  be- 
neath their  rugged  shadow,  of  the  many 
hardships  ho  had  suffered,  of  all  his 
pains  and  perils  undergone  hi  those  wild 
regions.  The  most  exciting  episodes 
in  his  adventurous  career,  his  tried 
companions  in  scenes  of  fierce  fight  and 
bloodshed,  passed  in  review  before 
him.  A  feeling  of  regret  was  creeping 
over  him,  when  Mary  laid  her  hand 
gently  on  his  shoulder.  One  single 
tear  rolled  unbidden  down  his  che^, 
and  he  answered  her  inquiring  eyes  i 
"  Tm  not  sorry  to  leave  it,  Mary,^ 
he  said ;  ''  but  it's  hard  to  turn  one's 
back  upon  old  Mends." 

They  had  a  hard  battle  with  KiH- 
bnck,  in  endeavouring  to  persuade  him 
to  accompany  them  to  the  settlements. 
The  old  mountaineer  shook  his  head. 
♦♦Thethme,"  he  said,  "was  gone  by 
for  that.  He  had  often  thou^t  of  it, 
but,  when  the  day  arrived,  he  hadn't 
heart  to  leave  the  mountains.  Trap- 
ping now  was  of  no  account,  he  knew ; 
but  beaver  was  bound  to  rise,  and  then 
the  good  times  woidd  come  again. 
What  could  he  do  in  the  settlements, 
where  there  wasn't  room  to  move,  and 
where  it  was  hard  to  breathe— there 
were  so  many  people  ?" 

He  accompimied  them  a  consider* 
able  distance  down  the  river,  ever  and 
anon  looking  cautiously  back,  to  ascer- 
tain that  he  had  not  gone  out  of  sight 
of  the  mountains.  Before  reaehinf 
the  forks,  however,  he  finally  bade 
them  acUeu  ;  and,  turning  the  head  of 
his  old  grizsled  mule  westward,  he 
heartily  wrung  the  hand  of  his  com- 
rade La  Bont^ ;  and,  cryhig  Top  I  to  hia 
well-tried  animal,  disappwed  behind 
a  roll  of  the  prahrie,  ana  was  seen  ne 
more— a  thousand  good  wishes  fbr  the 
welfkre  of  the  sturdy  tnqrper  speedhigp 
hjm  on  his  solitary  way. 

Four  months  fh>m  tM  day  when  Ia 
Bont^  so  opportandT  appeared  to 
rescue  Brand's  fiunOy  from  the  ft 
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and  the  fiutliful  Mary  were  duly  and 
lawfully  united  in  tlie  to^vnship  church 
of  BrantlvHle,  Mempliis  coonty,  State 
of  Teuue«fiet\  We  cannot  aay,  in  the 
conclading  words  of  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  thousand  novels,  that 
**  numerous  pledgee  of  mutual  love 
surrounded  and  cheered  them  in  their 
decLiDing  years,"  &c.  ^c,\  because  it 
was  only  on  the  24th  of  July,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1847,  that  La  Bonte 
and  Mary  Brand  were  finally  made  one, 
after  tifteeu  long  years  of  separation. 

Tlie  fate  of  one  of  the  humble 
characters  who  have  figured  lu  these 
pages,  we  must  yet  tarry  a  whUc 
longer  to  describe. 

During  the  past  winter,  a  party  of 
mountaineers,  flying  from  overpower- 
ing numbers  of  hostile  Sioux,  found 
themselves,  one  stormy  evening,  in  a 
wild  and  dismal  caHon  near  the  ele- 
vated moontain  valley  colled  the 
**  New  Park." 

The  rocky  bed  of  a  dry  mountain 
torrent,  whose  waters  were  now  locked 
np  at  their  spring- heads  by  icy  fet- 
ters, was  the  only  road  up  which  tbey 
could  make  their  ditEcult  way :  for  the 
rugged  side^  of  the  gorge  rose  pre- 
cipitously from  the  creek,  scarcely 
affording  a  foot- hold  to  even  the  active 
bighorn,  which  occasionally  looked 
down  upon  the  travellers  from  the 
lofty  summit.  Logs  of  pine,  uprooted 
by  the  hurricaucs  which  sweep  inces- 
santly through  tho  moontain  detiles, 
and  tossed  headlong  from  the  .surround- 
ing ridges,  contlnuidly  obstructed  their 
way ;  and  huge  rocks  and  boulders, 
tumbling  fi'om  tlie  heights  and  block* 
ing  up  the  bed  of  tho  stream,  added 
to  the  ditbculty,  and  threatened  tbeni 
every  inatant  with  destruction. 

Towards  sundown  tbey  reached  a 
point  where  the  caDou  opened  out 
into  a  little  shelving  glade  or  prairie, 
a.  few  hundred  yards  in  extent,  the 
entrance  to  which  was  almost  hidden 
by  a  thicket  of  dwarf  pLue  and  cedar. 
Here  tliey  determijied  to  encamp  for 
the  night,  in  a  spot  secure  from  In- 
dians, and,  as  they  imagined,  imtrod- 
den  by  the  foot  of  man. 

What,  however,  was  their  astonish- 
ment, on  breaking  through  the  ccdar- 
4;overed  entrance,  to  injrceivo  a  soli- 
tary horse  standing  motiouiess  in  the 

iliL"  of  the  prairie.    Drawing  near, 

n    (uLiud  it  to  be  an  old  grizzled 

atang,     or     Indiiin     pony,     with 
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cropped  eara  and  ragged  toil,  (wel 
picked  by  hungry  males,)  standing^l 
doubled  up  with  cold,  and  at  the  very 
last  gasp  from  extreme  old  age  and 
weakness.     Its    bones    were    oearIy| 
through  the  stiffened  skin^  tho  legs] 
of  the  animal  were  gathered  und^l 
it;    whilst   its   forlorn -looking    bead| 
and  8tretched*ont  neck  hucL^  '"    ' 
ly    downwards,    almost     o 
cing  its  tottering  body.    Tht^  glazed 
and  sunken  eye— the  protruding  aDd| 
froth- cc^vered   tongue — the    beoTing^ 
flank  and  quivering  tall^ — declared  itfl  ] 
rac4^  was  run ;  and  tho  driving  aleet  j 
and   snow,  and   penetratbig   winter] 
blast,  scarce  made  impression  npon  its  ] 
callous,  insensible,  and  worn -out  frame. 

One  of  the  band  of  mountaineers 
was  Marcellin,  and  a  single  look   at 
the  miserable  beast  was  sufficient  for 
Mm  to  recognise  the  once  renowned  j 
Ne2-pcrce  steed  of  old  Bill  Williams, 
That  the  owner  himself  was  not  far  { 
distant  he  felt  certain ;  and,  searchinf  j 
carefully  around,  the  hunters  present-  j 
ly  came  upon  an  old  deserted  C4vmp, 
before  which  lay,  protruding  from  the  ] 
snow,  the  blackened  remains  of  pine  , 
logs.     Before  these,  which  had  been 
the  fire,  and   leaning  with  his  back  ] 
against  a  pine    trunk,  and   hi.s   legs 
crossed  under  him,  half  covered  witb 
snow,  reclined  the  figure  of  the  old  ' 
mountaineer,   bis  snow- capped  head  | 
bent  over  his  breast.    Ills  well- known 
hunting-coat  of  fringed  elk-skin  hung 
stilf  and  weather-stained  about  him  ; 
and  his  rifle,  packs,  and  traps,  were 
strewed  around. 

Awe- struck,  the  trappers  approached . 
the  body,  and  found  it  frozen  hard  afl  I 
stone,  in  which  state  it  had  probably  \ 
lain  there  for  many  days  or  weeke* 
A  jagged  rent  in  the  breast  of  liini 
leather  coat,  and  dark  stains  about  ] 
it,  showed  he  had  received  a  wound 
before  his  deatli ;  but  it  was  impossible 
to  say  whether  to  this  hurt,  or  to 
sickness^  or  to  the  natural  decay  of 
age,  was  to  be  attributed  the  wretched 
and  solitary  end  of  poor  Bill  Williams. 

A  friendly  bullet  cut  short  the  few 
remaining  hom*s  of  the  trapper's  faith- 
ful steed ;  and  burying,  as  well  aa 
they  were  able,  the' body  of  tho  old 
mountaineer,  the  hunters  next  day 
left  him  in  his  lonely  grave,  in  o  spot 
so  wild  and  remote,  that  It  was  doubt* 
ful  whether  even  hungry  wolves  would 
discover  and  disinter  hia  attenuated 
corpse. 
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THE  ULTE  GEORGE  FJIKDERICK  nUXTON. 

The  readers  of  Blackwood's  Magazine^  who  for  six  succeeding  months  have 
followed   La  Bonte   and  his  tnouDtain  companions  through  the  hardships, 
humours,  and  perils  of  *^  Life  in  the  Far  West,'*  will  sui'ely  not  Jeam  with  io- 
difterence,  that  the  gallant  young  author  of  those  spirited  sketches  haa  pre- 
maturely departed  to  his  long  home,  from  that  Transatlantic  landwhose  prairies 
and  forests  he  so  well  loved  to  tread,  and  the  existence  and  ecceutricities  of  j 
whose  wildest  sons  he  so  ably  and  pleasantly  portrayed.     Nearly  a  month 
has  now  elapsed  since  the  Loudon  newspapers  contained  the  moiii'ufQl  tidingiJ 
of  the  death,  at  St  Louis  on  the  Mississippi,  and  at  the  early  a^e  of  twenty*! 
eight,  of  Lientenant  George  Frederick  Ruxton,  formerly  of  her  Majesty's  89tlr* 
regiment,  known  to  the  reading  world  as  the  author  of  a  volume  of  Mexican 
adventure,  and  of  the  above-named  contributions  to  tlus  Magaziuc.    The  for- 
mer work  has  too  completely  gained  the  suffrages  of  the  public  to  ne 
commendation  at  our  bands  :  it  divides,  with  Madame  Calderon  de  la  Barca'^ 
well-known  volumes,  the  merit  of  being  the  best  narration  extant  of  travel 
and  general  observation  in  modern  Mexico. 

Many  individuals,  even  in  the  most  enterprising  periods  of  our  history, 
have  been  made  the  subjects  of  elaborate  biography,  with  far  less  title  to  the 
honour  than  our  late  departed  friend.     Time  was  not  gmnted  him  to  embody 
ia  a  permanent  shape  more  than  a  tithe  of  his  personal  experiences,   and 
strange  adventures,  in  three  quarters  of  the  globe ;  indeed,  when  we  consider 
the  amount  of  phy si cd  labour  which  he  endured,  and  tbe  extent  of  the  fieldafi 
over  which  his  wanderings  were  spread,  we  arc  almost  led  to  wonder  how  he 
could  have  found  leisure  even  to  have  written  so  much.     At  the  early  age  of 
geventeen,  Mr  Ruxton  quitted  Sandwich,  to  learn  the  practical  yvart  of  a  soldier's 
profession  on  the  ficUi  of  civil  war  then  raging  in  the  peninsula  of  Spaiu.     Ho 
received  a  comraiesiou  in  a  royal  regiment  of  lancers,  under  the  command  of 
Don  Diego  Leoo,  and  was  actively  engaged  in  several  of  the  most  iuiixirtant 
combats  of  the  campaign.    For  his  marked  gallantry  on  these  occasions, 
he  rec>eivcd  from  Queen  Isabella  IL  the  cross  of  tlie  first  class  of  the  order  of 
St  Fernando,  an  honoiu*  which  haa  seldom  been  awarded  to  one  so  young. 
On  his  return  from  Spain  he  found  himself  gazetted  to  a  commission  in  thtt^ 
89th  regiment ;   and  it  was  while  serving  with   that  distinguished  corps  ia^ 
Canada  that  he  first  became  acquainted  with  the  stirring  scenea  of  Indian 
life,  which  he  has  since  so  graphically  portrayed.    His  eager  and  enthusiastic 
Bpii'it  soon  became  wearied  with  the   monotony  of  the  barrack-room ;  and,  J 
yielding  to  that  ion  puke  which  in  him  was  irresistibly  developed,  he  resigned  i 
his  commission,  and  directed  his  steps  towards  the  stupendous  wilds,  only 
tenanted  by  the  red  Indian,  or  the  solitary  American  trapper. 

Those  who  arc  familiar  with  his  writings  cannot  fail  to  have  remarked  the 
eingular  delight  with  which  the  author  dwells  upon  the  recollections  of  thia 
portion  of  his  career,  aud  the  longing  which  he  carried  with  him  to  the  hour 
of  death,  for  a  return  to  those  scenes  of  primitive  freedom.  "Although  liable 
to  an  accusation  of  barbarism,"  he  writes,  **  I  must  confess  that  the  very 
happiest  moments  of  my  life  have  been  spent  in  the  wUdenie^  of  the  Far  West  j 
and  1  never  recall,  but  with  pleasure,  the  remembrance  of  my  solitary  camp 
iu  thcBiyou  Salade,  with  no  friend  near  mo  more  faithful  than  my  rifle,  aud 
no  companions  more  sociable  than  my  good  horse  and  mules,  or  the  ntt<^udnnt 
caynte  which  nightly  serenaded  ns.     With  a  plentiful  supply  of  dr}-  i  , 

on  the  fire,  and  its  cheerful  blaze  streaming  far  up  into  the  sky,  iHu 
the  valley  far  and  near,  aud  exhibiting  the  animuls,  with  weU-fdled  InUk-i:,  J 
fitanding  contentedly  at  rest  over  their  picket- fires,  I  would  sit  cross- letrf^'cd  I 
enjoying  the  gonial  warmth,  and,  pipe  in  mouth,  watch  (1     '  '  "  t 

curled  upward:^,  building  castles  in  its  vapoury  wreaths,  j  I 

ahapcB  it  assumed,  peopling  the  solitude  with  figures  oi  ujiusl   «ni    .i»ij>. 
Scarcely,  however,  did  I  ever  wish  to  change  such  hours  of  freed-      fur  all  tlic-^ 
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luxuries  of  civilised  life  ;  and,  unnatural  and  extraordinary  as  it  may  appear, 
yet  such  is  the  fascination  of  the  life  of  the  mountain  hunter,  that  I  believe 
not  one  instance  could  be  adduced  of  even  the  most  polished  and  ciyilised  of 
men,  who  had  once  tasted  the  sweets  of  its  attendant  liberty,  and  freedomi 
from  every  worldly  care,  not  regretting  the  moment  when  he  exchanged  it 
for  the  monotonous  life  of  the  settlements,  nor  sighing  and  sighing  again 
once  more  to  partake  of  its  pleasures  and  allaremcnts/* 

On  his  retnm  to  Europe  from  the  Far  Wc^t,  Mr  Buxton,  animated  with  a 
spirit  as  enterprising  and  fearless  as  that  of  Raleigh,  planned  a  scheme  for 
the  exploration  of  Central  Africa,  which  was  thus  characterised  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  in  his  anniversary  address  for  1845  :— 
*^  To  my  great  suri)rise,  I  recently  conversed  with  an  ardent  and  aocom* 
plished  youth,  Lieutenant  Ruxton,  late  of  the  89th  regiment,  who  had  formed 
the  daring  project  of  traversing  Africa  in  the  parallel  of  the  sonthem  tropic^ 
and  has  actually  started  for  this  purpose.  Preparing  himself  by  previooB 
excursions  on  foot,  in  North  Africa  and  Algeria,  he  sailed  from  Liverpool  early 
ill  December  last,  in  the  Royalist,  for  Ichaboe.  From  that  spot  he  was  to 
repair  to  Walvish  Bay,  where  we  have  already  mercantile  establishments. 
Tbe  intrepid  traveller  had  received  from  then:  agents  of  the  establishments 
such  favourable  account  of  the  nations  towards  the  interior,  as  also  of  the 
nature  of  the  climate,  that  he  has  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  being  able  to 
penetrate  to  the  central  region,  if  not  of  traversing  it  to  the  Portuguese  colo- 
nies of  Mozambique.  If  tliis  be  accomplished,  tlien  indeed  will  Lieutenant 
Ruxton  have  acquired  for  himself  a  permanent  name  among  British  travellerSi 
by  making  us  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  axis  of  the  great  continent 
of  which  we  possess  the  southern  extremity." 

In  pursuance  of  tliis  hazardous  scheme,  Ruxton,  along  with  a  single  com- 
panion, landed  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  a  little  to  the  south  of  Ichaboe,  and 
commenced  his  journey  of  exploration.  But  it  seemed  as  if  both  nature  and 
man  had  combined  to  baffle  the  execution  of  his  design.  The  course  of  their 
travel  lay  along  a  desert  of  moving  sand,  where  no  water  was  to  be  found, 
and  little  herbage,  save  a  coarse  tufted  grass,  and  twigs  of  the  resinous  myrrli. 
The  immediate  place  of  their  destination  was  Angra  Peguena,  on  the  coast, 
described  as  a  frequented  station,  but  which  in  reality  was  deserted.  One 
ship  only  was  in  the  offing  when  the  travellers  arrived,  and,  to  their  inexpres- 
sible mortification,  they  discovered  that  she  was  outward  bound.  No  trtee 
was  visible  of  the  river  or  streams  laid  down  in  the  maps  as  falling  into  the 
sea  at  this  pomt,  and  no  resource  was  left  to  the  travellers  save  that  of  retrac- 
ing their  steps — a  labour  for  wluch  their  strength  was  hardly  adequate.  Bat 
for  the  opportune  assistance  of  a  body  of  natives,  who  encountered  them  at 
the  very  moment  when  they  were  sinking  from  the  influence  of  fatigue  and 
thirst,  Ruxton  and  his  companion  would  have  been  added  to  the  catalogue  long 
of  those  whose  lives  have  been  sacrificed  in  the  attempt  to  explore  the  interior 
of  this  fatal  country. 

The  jealousy  of  the  traders,  and  of  the  missionaries  settled  on  the  African 
coast,  who  constantly  withheld  or  perverted  that  infoimation  which  was  abso- 
lutely necessar}'  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  journey,  induced  Ruxton 
to  abandon  the  attempt  for  the  present.  He  made,  however,  several  interest- 
ing excursions  towards  the  interior,  and  more  especially  in  the  country  (^  tiie 
Bosjesmans. 

Finding  that  his  own  resources  were  inadequate  for  the  accomplishment  of 
his  favourite  project,  Mr  Ruxton,  on  his  return  to  England,  made  appli- 
cation for  Government  assistance.  But  though  this  demand  was  not  alto- 
gether refused,  it  having  been  referred  to,  and  favourably  reported  on  by,  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  so  many  delays  were  interposed 
that  Ruxton,  in  disgust,  resolved  to  withdraw  from  the  scheme,  and  to  aban- 
don that  field  of  African  research  which  he  had  already  contemplated  frx)m  its 
borders.  He  next  bent  his  steps  to  Mexico ;  and,  fortunately,  has  presented 
to  the  world  his  reminiscences  of  that  countiy,  in  one  of  the  most  fasdnating 
volumes  which,  of  late  years,  has  issued  fr-om  the  press.    It  would,  however. 
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appear  that  the  scheme  of  African  research,  the  darling  project  of  his  life, 
had  again  recurred  to  him  at  a  later  period ;  for,  in  the  course  of  the  present, 
spring,  before  setting  out  on  that  journey  which  was  destined  to  be  his  last 
we  find  the  following  expressions  in  a  letter  addresied  to  us : — 

"  My  movements  are  uncertain,  for  I  am  trjing  to  get  up  a  yacht  voyage  to 
Borneo  and  the  Indian  Archipelago ;  have  volunteered  to  Government  to  ex- 
plore Central  Africa ;  and  the  Aborigines  Protection  Society  wish  me  to  go 
out  to  Canada  to  organise  the  Indian  tribes ;  whilst,  for  my  own  part  and  in- 
clination, I  wish  to  go  to  aU  parts  of  the  world  at  once." 

As  regards  his  second  work,  we  shall  not,  under  the  circumstances, 
be  deemed  egotistical,  if  we  here,  at  the  close  of  its  final  portion,  express  our 
very  high  opinion  of  its  merits.  Written  by  a  man  untrained  to  literature, 
and  whose  life,  from  a  very  early  age,  had  been  passed  in  the  field  and  on 
the  road,  in  military  adventure  and  travel,  its  style  is  yet  often 
as  remarkable  for  graphic  terseness  and  vigour,'as  its  substance  eveiy  where 
is  for  great  novelty  and  originality.  The  narrative  of  "  Life  in  the  Far  West " 
was  first  ofiPered  for  insertion  in  Blackwood's  Magazine  in  the  spring  of  the 
present  year,  when  the  greater  portion  of  the  manuscript  was  scut,  and  the 
remainder  shortly  followed. 

The  wildness  of  the  adventures  which  he  relates  have,  perhaps  not  unna- 
turally, excited  suspicions  in  certain  quarters  as  to  their  actual  truth  and  fide- 
lity. It  may  interest  our  readers  to  know,  that  the  scenes  described  by  the 
author  are  faithful  pictures  of  the  results  of  his  personal  experience.  Tlio 
following  are  extracts  from  letters  addressed  to  us  in  the  course  of  last 
summer : — 

"  I  have  brought  out  a  few  more  softening  traits  in  the  characters  of  the 
mountaineers — but  not  at  the  sacrifice  of  truth — for  some  of  them  have  their 
good  points ;  which,  as  they  are  rarely  allowed  to  rise  to  the  surface,  must  be 
laid  hold  of  at  once,  before  they  sink  again.  Killbuck — ^that  *  old  hos '  par 
exemple,  was  really  pretty  much  of  a  gentleman,  as  was  La  Bont^.  BUI 
Williams,  another  '  hard  case,*  and  Eube  Herring,  were  '  some'  too. 

^^  The  scene  where  La  Bont6  joins  the  Chase  family  is  so  far  true  that  he 
did  make  a  sudden  appearance ;  but,  in  reality,  a  day  before  the  Indian  attack. 
The  Chases  (and  I  wish  I  had  not  given  the  proper  name*)  did  start  for  the 
Platte  alone,  and  were  stampedoed  upon  the  waters  of  the  Platte. 

*^  The  Mexican  fandango  u  true  to  the  letter.  It  does  seem  difficult  to  un- 
derstand how  they  contrived  to  keep  their  knives  out  of  the  hump-ribs  of  the 
mountaineers  ;  but  how  can  you  account  for  the  fact  that,  the  other  day, 
4000  Mexicans,  with  13  pieces  of  artillery,  behind  strong  intrenchments  and 
two  lines  of  parapets,  were  routed  by  900  raw  Missourians ;  300  killed,  as 
many  more  wouiuied,  all  their  artillery  captured,  as  well  as  several  hundred 
prisoners ;  and  that  not  one  American  was  killed  in  the  affair?  This  is  posi- 
tive fact. 

'^  I  myself,  with  three  trappers,  cleared  a  fandango  at  Taoe,  armed  only  with 
bowie-knives — some  score  Mexicans,  at  least,  being  in  the  room. 

^^  With  regard  to  the  incidents  of  Indian  attacks,  starvation,  cannibalism, 
&c^  I  have  invented  not  one  out  of  my  own  head.  They  arc  all  matters  of 
history  in  the  mountains ;  but  I  have,  no  doubt,  jumbled  the  dramatis  per^ 
sona  one  with  another,  and  may  have  committed  anachronisms  in  the  order 
of  their  occurrence.  *' 

*  In  accordance  with  this  snggestioii,  Uie  name  wae  ehanged  to  Brand.  The 
mountaineers,  it  teems,  are  more  eeasitive  to  type  than  to  tomahawks  ;  and  poor 
Ruxton,  who  always  oootemplated  aaother  expediiion  anM>ag  them,  would  sometimes 
jestingly  speculate  ■foa  his  rec^^lioo,  dionld  they  loam  that  he  had  shown  them  up 
in  print. 
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Again  he  wrote  to  ns  as  follows: — 

^^  I  think  it  would  be  as  well  to  correct  a  misapprehension  as  to  the  tmth 
or  fiction  of  the  paper.  It  is  no  fiction.  There  is  no  incident  in  it  which  has 
not  actually  occurred,  nor  one  character  who  is  not  well  known  in  the  Rocky- 
Mountains,  with  the  exception  of  two  whose  names  are  changed — ^the  origi- 
nals of  these  being,  however,  equally  well  known  with  the  others," 

His  last  letter,  written  just  before  his  departure  from  England,  a  few  weeks 
previously  to  his  death,  will  hardly  be  read  by  any  who  ever  knew  the  writer, 
without  a  tear  of  sympathy  with  the  sad  fate  of  this  fine  yonng  man,  dying 
miserably  in  a  strange  land,  before  he  had  well  commenced  the  adyentoroos 
journey  whose  excitement  and  dangers  he  so  joyously  anticipated  : — 

"  As  you  say,  human  natur  can't  go  on  feeding  on  civilised  fixings  in  this 
*big  village;'  and  this  child  has  felt  like  goin^  West  for  many  a  month, 
being  half  froze  for  bufiler  meat  and  mountain  doms.  My  route  takes  me  vii 
New  York,  the  Lakes,  and  St  Louis,  to  Fort  Leavenworth,  or  Independence 
on  the  Indian  frontier.  Thence  packing  my  ^possibles'  on  a  mnle,  and 
mounting  a  bufifalo  horse,  (Panchito,  if  he  is  alive,)  I  strike  the  Santa  F^  trail 
to  the  Arkansa,  away  up  that  river  to  the  mountains,  winter  in  the  Bayou 
Silade,  where  Eillbuck  and  La  Bontd  joined  the  Yutes,  cross  the  monntains 
next  spring  to  Great  Salt  Lake  —  and  that's  far  enough  to  look  forward  to  — 
always  supposing  my  hair  is  not  lifted  by  Comanche  or  Pawnee  on  the  scalp- 
ing route  of  the  Coon  Creeks  and  Pawnee  Fork. 

*'''  If  anything  turns  up  in  the  expedition  which  would  *  shine '  in  Maga,  I 
will  send  you  a  despatch. — Meanwhile,"  &c.  &c. 

Poor  follow !  he  spoke  lightly,  in  the  buoyancy  of  youth  and  a  confident 
spirit,  of  the  fate  he  little  thought  to  meet,  but  which  too  surely  overtook  him 
— not  indeed  by  Indian  blade,  but  by  the  no  less  deadly  stroke  of  disease. 
Another  motive,  besides  that  love  of  rambling  and  adventure,  which,  once 
conceived  and  indulged,  is  so  difficult  to  eradicate,  impelled  him  across  the 
Atlantic.  He  had  for  some  time  been  out  of  health  at  intervals,  and  he 
thought  the  air  of  his  beloved  prairies  would  be  efficacious  to  work  a  core. 
In  a  letter  to  a  friend,  in  the  month  of  May  last,  he  thus  referred  to  the  pro- 
bable  origin  of  the  evil : — 

"  I  have  been  confined  to  my  room  for  many  days,  from  the  effects  of  an 
accident  I  met  with  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  having  been  spilt  from  the  bare 
back  of  a  mule,  and  falling  on  the  sharp  picket  of  an  Indian  lodge  on  the  small 
of  my  back.  I  fear  I  injured  my  spine,  for  I  have  never  felt  altogether  tiia 
thing  since,  and  shortly  after  I  saw  you,  the  symptoms  became  rather  ugly. 
However,  I  am  now  getting  round  again." 

His  medical  advisers  shared  his  opinion  that  he  had  sustained  internal 
iiynry  from  this  ugly  fall;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  was  the  remote,  but 
real  cause  of  his  dissolution.  Up  to  this  time  of  writing,  (2l8t  October,)  how- 
ever, no  details  of  his  death  have  reached  his  afflicted  friends,  nor  any  account 
of  it,  other  than  that  given  by  the  public  journals.  From  whatsoever  it 
ensued,  it  will  be  a  source  of  deep  and  lasting  regret  to  all  who  ever  enjoyed 
opportunities  of  apjireciating  the  high  and  sterling  qualities  of  George 
Frederick  Ruxton.  Few  men,  so  prepossessing  on  first  acquaintance,  gained 
so  much  by  being  better  known.  With  great  natural  abilities,  and  the  most 
dauntless  bravery,  he  united  a  modesty  and  gentleness  peculiarly  pleasing. 
Had  he  lived,  and  resisted  his  friends'  repeated  solicitations  to  abandon  a 
roving  life,  and  settle  down  in  England,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he 
would  have  made  his  name  eminent  on  the  list  of  those  daring  and  persevering 
men,  whose  travels  in  distant  and  dangerous  lands  have  accumulated  for 
England,  and  for  the  world,  so  rich  a  store  of  scientific  and  general  informa- 
tion. And,  although  the  few  words  we  have  thought  it  right  and  becoming 
here  to  devote  to  liis  memory,  will  doubtless  be  more  particularly  welcome  to 
his  personal  friends,  we  are  persuaded  that  none  will  penise  without  interest 
this  brief  tribute  to  the  merits  of  a  gallant  soldier,  and  accomplished  English 
gentleman. 
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The  navy  of  England  is  tlierighturra 
Cfttlie  Britisli  empire.  The  gallantry 
of  British  troops  requires  nu  praise 
of  ouns,  as  it  admits  of  no  doubt  on 
the  port  of  our  enemies.  Bat  until 
some  convubion  of  the  globe  FhaSl 
make  England  Conlinattal^  so  long 
must  her  chief  force  bo  naval^  her 
chief  defence  be  by  her  strength  at 
sea,  and  her  chief  victories  bo  gained 
on  the  ocean. 

Tho  navy  has  another  in c-om parable 
adaptation  to  tho  especial  circnra- 
fitances  of  Euglaod.  Her  empire  la 
colonial:  the  extent  of  Great  Bri- 
tain itself  scarcely  equals  one  of 
those  provinces  beyond  the  ocean 
which  Providence  has  given  into  her 
hands.  Their  defeuce,  their  mainte- 
nance, and  their  existeuce,  must  de- 
pend on  the  superiority  of  onr  fleet : 
if  it  were  once  extingnidUed,  the 
British  empire  muM  be  again  con- 
tracted within  the  British  Isles. 

A  third,  and  perhaps  a  more  Impor- 
tant qnaliiication  than  either*  is — that 
a  fleet  is  the  only  form  of  national 
force  which  can  moer  eadanger  na- 
tional A-eedom. 

On  those  (lata,  the  qneation  of 
TiaHomil  fleets  is  easily  decided  ♦ 
England  is  not  only  tho  first  naval 
power  in  the  world,  but  she  must 
conHnuc  the  lirst ;  because  a  fleet  is 
WKeuQTij  to  her  existence,  which  it  is 
not  to  that  of  any  other  European 
t  h  ron  e .  Th  is  is  t  h  e  diet  a  to  of  nature , 
and  is  therefore  a  Imu.  Other  powers 
may  jiossess  a  fleet  ns  an  appendage 
to  their  national  strength*  as  snitablo 
to  their  rank,  or  as  adding  to  their 
means  of  hostilities.  Still,  to  them, 
a  fleet  is  not  a  necessity.  Russia, 
France,  and  Spain  have  no  more  nc- 
cessittj  for  a  fleets  than  Pmssia,  Aus- 
tria, and  Switxerland  !  But  England, 
without  a  fleet,  would  be  exposed  to 
Invasion  on  every  point  of  a  coast 
extending  two  thousand  mites.  Ilor 
wealth  is  all  loose  upon  the  ocean  ; 
her  chief  territories  are   all  beyond 


the  ocean:    thns,    without   a    fleet, 

she  would  be  almost  >v holly  without 
the  means  of  external  defence,  uf 
I'etaliation  fur  injuries,  and  of  the  com- 
merce which  is  the  most  essential  biLsts 
of  her  revenue.  The  result  is,  that, 
while  the  Continental  kingdoms  might 
be  powerful  states,  yet  not  possess  a 
ship  on  the  seas,  England,  stript  of 
her  naval  snperiority,  Avould  instantly 
sink  firom  her  high  position,  would 
lose  the  Jai'ger  portion  of  her  power, 
would  be  separated  from  her  most 
important  colonies,  would  see  her 
rcvennea  decay, — and,  if  assailed  by 
a  foreign  enemy,  would  see  her  re- 
sources suddenly  stopped,  and  must 
prepare  for  the  last  exti'cmitics  of 
struggle,  hand  to  hand. 

In  this  view,  we  do  not  confine  the 
question  to  the  national  fondness  for 
the  sea — to  that  mixture  of  boldness 
and  skill  which  predominates  in  the 
character  of  our  sailors,  and  forms 
the  especial  qualification  of  a  sea- 
faring people, — nor  to  national  supe- 
riority of  any  kind  ;  but  to  the  simple 
fact,  that  the  possession  of  predomi- 
nant power  on  the  ocean  cannot  be 
dispensed  with  by  England,  while  it 
I  an  be  dispensed  with  by  eveiy  other 
power  of  the  globe. 

There  is  also  another  reason  for 
this  supremacy ;  arising  from  the  fac:ti 
that  England  may  throw  her  whole 
national  force  into  a  navy ;  while 
other  powers,  however  arabitiona 
of  naval  eminence,  mu^t  at  least 
di%ido  their  force  between  the 
land  and  sea  services.  France, 
with  its  immense  frontier,  must  keep 
up  an  immense  army  dnring  war. 
Russia,  with  a  frontier  from  the 
Niemen  to  the  North  Pole,  must  keep 
up  an  immense  army  at  all  times. 
The  maintenance  of  those  armies  b 
cseential  to  the  national  existence, 
while  the  maintenance  of  a  fleet  is 
only  gratifying  to  the  national  am- 
bition.  The  conse<iuenco  Is  as  clear 
as  a  matt43r  of  aritlunetic.    France 
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'  and  RuBsidt  attAcking  Kngland  sepa- 

'  rately,  mmit  be  ultimately  beaten, 
America,  even  if  she  wefie  *  mnre 
formidflble  opr>ODcnt  than  either,  will 
also  k?  beaten,  and  for  the  same  rea- 
son. A  f' '^^^  '^  ""*^  .-...n/Zr/  to  her; 
the  andi  ates  will 

jiey*'  1^  -  .-  .    -  -..:vy.    The 

nat:  jtb  will    be  expanded 

^?ei  ^\.  conquest;  the  seaMX>ast 
I  be  rapidly  reduced  to  insig- 
by  the  iuperiority  of  the 
great  inland  settlements ;  and  the 
time  will  oome,  when  the  cities  of 
New  York,  Philadelpliia,  and  Boaton, 
will  have  no  more  weight  \7ith  the 
inland  powers  of  Lonisiima  and  the 
prairies,  than  Brighton  or  Broad- 
j?tnii"s  hare  with  the  power  of  London. 
They  i^ill  bo  watering  placpjj,  or,  at 
best,  war^'"  "places,  and  will  be 

I  no  mon*  p  np  a  navy,  than 

the  \h\i'  ..  i...w.,t  would  be  able  to 
keep  up  the  Channel  fleet.  j\J1  this, 
however,  tonds  only  to  show,  that  a 
fleet  ia  the  snpreme  mstmment  of 
BHtieh  dominion ;  and  that  its 
etrength,  itB  skill,  and  its  discipline, 
should  employ  the  utmost  actiTity, 
liberality,  and  vigilance  of  every  Ca- 
binet which  desires  to  do  its  daty  to 
the  empire. 
We  now   proceed   to  give    aome 

,  account  of  the  intepr»sting  and  intelli- 
Kont  work  of  which  Captain  Plunket 
has  supplied  the  translation,  accom- 
panied with  valuable  explanatory- 
notes  of  his  own. 
Some  time  since,  there  appeared  in 
welUkno^Ti  Parisian  Retme  €fes 
'  Mondrs^  article.^  on  the  English 
French    naval    systems,    by  a 

[French   officer,  Captain  de  la  Gra- 

The   object  of  those  papers 

\  less  Ui  give  a  history  of  the  naval 

L  than  to  ai?certain  the  causes  of 

BOSt  unbroken  series  of  tii- 

liich  made  the  fame  of  the 

FBtltish  fleet  5  and,  on  the  other  hand, 

[which  ultimately  oxtinguished  the 
fleet  of  a  nation  so  brave,  ambitions, 

I  und  cnterfn-JKing  as  the  French. 

M,  de  1  I  re,  to  his  credit^ 

had  not  1  lie  usual  "  pei-fide 

Albion" St yji  TF iiu'  i'rTTi- 11  joTtmalists, 

[nor  exhibited  that   i      lir  iil  evasion 

(of  fact,  niifl  th<^  pfTf  r  1  !  I  i('vi!*hnesi« 
against  Ij._'lii;il.   V,  lij.-!i    nmrks   and 

I  disgraces  FrtDch  Ui^toiy.  He  never 
unka  English  success  into  failnref  or 


inflates  French  failure  into  victory. 
He  writes  with  '^       '-nessofaman  i 
search  of  the  1  ^res  with  ever 

visible  rr'  ■'  M.t,-Artiality  ;  exa 

mines  t)  doeiUllilits  of  tiia 

transact  .  ,  ... !  pnonomniss  a  jn 
raent  which,  tliough  obvkmil^r 
es^sentially  Pratch^  is  iir^rlian* 
honest  an  eflbrt  in  i>^ 
reality  of  things,  as 
with  tiie  nature  of  our  d^wt-r  sni  i 
lively  libellers  on  the  other  side  of  ■ 
the  Channel. 

Those  volumes  begin  by  aome 
sbikiug  remarks  of  NafiolioCMi  ad  St 
Helena*  Thb  extnoniiiiflfy  i&aa 
never  spoke  of  hla  defeat  at  Acne  tit 
1799  but  with  bitter  regret.  He 
declared  that  it  wiis  bis 
had  he  taken  that  fortress,  to 


marched  to  Conft"'*'""'He  al  tile 
head  of  the  trib^  Lebaoim, 

or  to  have  followed  ...  ■<  KUeu- 

under  to  the  Indos.    Hi  'rmSk 

Acre,  he  always  said,  i  b4i 

destiny." 

All  this  verbiftf^  of  the  great  Cap- 
tain, however,  baa  been  snfllcieiitly 
exposed  by  the  actual  event*  He 
oonld  DO  more  have  marched  to  Coo- 
fltandnople  than  he  coold  have 
marched  to  the  Indus,  nor  h«te 
marched  to  the  Indus  more  than  he 
could  have  marched  to  the  Pole  star. 
With  but  40,000  men,  (the  whole 
number  which  landed  in  Egypl,^  it 
would  have  been  utterly  impossihle 
for  him  to  have  carried  a  forae 
through  Syria  and  Asia  Minor  eqmi 
to  the  attack  on  Constantinople^ 
even  if  the  Rnssiana  were  not  ai  iond 
The  march  to  the  In  1 1  us  wuultl  hwt 
lain  tbrongh  the  de  and 

Feraia,  and  have  ^^    _  loira 

to  a  corporars  gnanl  hrton?  ho  had 
got  half' way.  A  Freniih  foot  would 
never  have  been  dipt  in  that  fiir- 
filmed  river,  wiiicli  is  now  n  Hritiab 
Canal.    The  tribe  »fiW 

no    more  have  r»j  :»ka, 

th  an  they  wonl  d  ha  a  i  -  h  «r 

sequins.    Ilia  dentin v  I  :li«r 

direction*    No  maii  V  t-r; 

and  doubtless  he  •   tie 

found  himself  on    l^inm   rlr  -*- 

carrying  him  westward,  nud  1 
him  of  the  '*  glory"  of  being  .  .*4..^.. 
tered  by  the  Arabs,  and  embalmed 
by  the  sands. 

Bnt   the    inveterate   hostility   of 


I 
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Napoleon  seemed  to  rage  agafant 
England,  with  the  ravening  of  a  mad 
dog,  who  dies  hitfng  t^e  dob  which 
has  laid  him  on  the  gronnd.  Afl  hki 
anti-EngUsh  policy  was  a  siiooession 
of  gross  and  roinons  blmiders.  To 
assail  England  withont  a  fleet  was 
natnrally  impossible.  To  form  a  fleet 
for  t^e  purpose  of  assailing  her  was, 
therefore,  alwap  a  new  temptation. 
If,  after  tile  Fhnst  of  Jnne,  wfaidi 
destroyed  tiie  Ghannd  fleet  of  France, 
and  the  bmning  of  tiie  arsenals  of 
Tonlon,  which  destroyed  her  Medi- 
terranean fleet,  Ft-ance  had  never 
bnilt  another  vessel  beyond  tiio  ton- 
nage of  a  coaster,  she  wonld  have 
shown  her  good  sense.  But  Napoleon, 
when  in  the  plenitiidie  of  power,  went 
on  boildhig  hnge  vetnek,  only  to  see 
them  sent  into  EngUirti  ports. 

The  wasleof  time,  waste  of  thought, 
and  waste  of  moiieyy  on  those  proijlects 
of  English  invasion,  were  among  tlie 
most  capital  fludtsef  his  extravagant 
career.  He  mi|^t  have  made  fYance 
the  great  com  country,  or  the  great 
garden  of  Europe,  with  half  the  snms 
which  hethrew  away  only  tobe  beaten. 
His  fifty  ships  ef  the  line  which  were 
to  «wwp  the  Cbannd,  in  the  absence 
of  onr  flieet— faift  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  men  on  the  shore  of 
Boulogne— all  only  enhanced  the  naval 
glory  of  the  great  commander;  wh0| 
after  pursuing  die  French  flyingsquad- 
ron  of  eighteen  great  ships,  wiln  ten,  to 
the  West  Indies,  flnished  hi  one  day  the 
naval  war,  extinguished  the  existence 
of  the  French  and  Spanish  navies, 
and  crowned  his  own  gaflant  career. 

The  impolicy  of  these  attempts  was 
equally  exhibited  in  anofiier  form — 
they  stimulated  at  once  the  power  and 
the  spirit  of  En^and.  The  monotony 
of  a  war  of  defonce  wonld  have  dis- 
gusted the  gallantry  of  the  nation, 
but  the  victories  of  the  British  navy 
continually  cheered  the  people  under 
the  burdens  of  the  war.  What 
minister  could  have  dared  to  propose 
a  ^^compromismg'*  peace,  on  the  day 
after  the  battle  of  the  Nile?  What 
minister  would  have  dared  to  propose 
any  peace  on  the  day  after  TnuUgar  ? 
The  war,  too,  brokedownmore  than  the 
French  fleet— it  buried  the  Opposition. 

The  French  author  divides  his  his- 
toiy  into  tiiree  periods— the  first, 
that  of  the  battiesof  Howeand  Hood, 
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of  Hotiiam  and  Bridport ;  the  second^ 
that  of  Jervis ;  the  tiiird,  (from  1798 
to  1805)  bdonghiff  to  Nelson,  with- 
out an  equal,  wimout  even  a  com- 
petitor—the most  glorious  series  <rf 
successea  ever  won  on  the  ocean. 

The  true  definition  of  these  volumes 
is,  in  fiict,  a  "  Life  of  Nelson  "—a 
hurried,  but  clear  and  animated  me- 
moir, on  a  subject  which  can  never 
be  too  often  repeated  to  the  ear  or  the 
heart  of  En^hmen ;  but  a  subject 
iHiich  is  here  coloured  with  the  inevi- 
table, and  yet  not  unamusing,  preju- 
dices of  a  Frenchman  and  an  enemy. 
He  admits  Nelson  to  have  been  a 
naval  hero,  while  he  labours  to 
show  that  his  chief  successes  arose 
from  a  lofty  disregard  of  circumstances, 
a  native  contempt  of  rule,  a  transcen- 
dental rashness,  which,  continnally 
expostng  him  to  the  chance  of  utter 
ruin,  strangely  alwaysiasued  in  victory. 
But  those  views  are  wholly  imaginary. 
It  is  the  foreign  habit,  to  be  perpetu- 
ally in  pursuit  of  astomshment;  to 
thmk  nothing  meritorious  wliich  is  not 
magteal;  and  to  carry  Into  the  great- 
est and  gravest  operations  of  public 
life  the  passion  for  the  hariequmades 
of  the  theatre.  The  supremacy  of 
Nelson  arose  flfomthe  more  substan- 
tial munds,  of  a  thoit>ugh  knowledge 
of  his  profession,  of  a  smct  deference 
fordisdpfine,  and  a  sort  of  instinctive 
and  unhesitating  detnmination  to  do 
tiie  work  set  beibre  him,  with  all  the 
powers  of  his  mind  and  ihime.  He, 
of  course,  possessed  personal  intre- 
pidity in  the  most  complete  degree ; 
but  this  amounted  simply  to  the  ex- 
posure ofhis  life  on  an  oc^ons  where 
duty  was  to  be  done.  Nelson  was  no 
fire-eater— no  man  of  quarrel.  We  are 
not  aware  that  he  ever  fought  a  dueL 
But  he  knew  what  was  due  to  himself 
as  much  as  any  man— -a  feet  shown  by 
his  answer  to  the  Governor  of  Ja- 
maica, who,  having,  6n.  some  remon- 
strances to  him,  rather  haughtily 
observed,  **that  old  senerals  were  not 
accustomed  to  take  advice  from  young 
capt^ns.''  Nelson  retorted  by  letter— > 
*^That  he  was  of  the  same  ure  aa  the 
prime  minister  of  England,  (Pitt),  and 
that  he  thought  himself  as  capaole  of 
commanding  one  ofhis  Miyesty'ssh^^. 
as  the  premier  was  of  govern] 
state." 

Bat  Nelaon  codd  not  have 
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his  glories  alouc  :  he  made  his  cap- 
tains like  himself ;  and  every  sailor  in 
his  fleet  was  ready  to  die  along  with 
him.  IILs  art  in  this  was  the  simple 
one  of  justice.  lie  acknowledged 
every  man^s  merit.  The  officer  who 
distinguished  himself,  was  sure  of 
receiving  due  honour  from  Nelson; 
promotion  was  regulated  by  service, 
and  every  brave  man  was  confident  in 
the  recommendation  of  the  admiral. 
He  was  also  a  kind  man  by  nature  : 
he  hated  punishment  on  board;  he 
spoke  good-naturedly  to  the  sailors ; 
he  even  gave  way  to  any  peculiarity 
which  was  not  injm*ious  to  discipline. 
Some  of  his  crew  had  become  Metho- 
dists, and,  offended  with  the  general 
coarse  conversation  of  the  ship,  desired 
to  have  their  mess  separate.  Nelson 
immediately  gave  the  required  per- 
mission. The  hearts  of  men  naturally 
follow  such  a  leader. 

He  had  also  the  powerful  sagacity 
which  insures  confidence ;  and  no  man 
doubted  that,  when  Nelson  com- 
manded, he  was  leading  to  victory.  He 
was,  besides,  a  master  of  his  profession 
— all  his  battles  were  the  iinest  lessons 
of  the  tactician.  He  was  never  out- 
mauo?uvred ;  he  was  never  surprised ; 
he  was  never  even  tlirown  into  any 
difficulty,  for  which  he  had  not  a  ready 
resource.  The  "  Nelson  touch  "  be- 
came proverbial;  and  the  variety,  com- 
pleteness, and  brilliancy  of  his  plans 
for  action  sometimes  excited  the  most 
extraordinary  emotion,  even  to  tcare, 
among  his  officers.  Something  of  this 
kind  is  said  to  have  occurred  on  the  final 
summoning  of  his  captains  into  the 
cabin  of  the  Victory,  and  laying  before 
them  his  plan  for  the  battle  of  Trafalgar. 

Nelson  had  also  the  power,  perhaps 
the  most  characteristic  of  genius,  of 
throwing  his  thought  into  those 
shapes  of  vividness  which  penetrate  at 
once  to  the  understanding.  When,  on 
steering  down  for  the  French  luie  at 
Aboukir,  some  one  observed  to  him 
that  the  enemy  were  anchored  too 
near  the  shore,  for  the  British  to 
pass  within  them; — "Where  a  French 
ship  can  swing,  a  British  ship  can 
anchor,"  was  his  decisive  reply ;  and 
he  instantly  rushed  in,  and  placed  the 
French  line  between  two  fires.  An- 
other of  those  noble  maxims  was — 
"  The  captain  cannot  be  wrong,  who 
lays  his  ship  alongside  the  enemy." 


It  contains  the  whole  theory  of  Britisk 
battle.  His  ^*  I  can  see  no  signal," 
when  he  was  told  that  Adnural  Par- 
ker had  made  the  signal  for  retiring  at 
Copenhagen,  would  have  been  immor- 
talised, with  the  act  which  accompa- 
nied it,  among  the  most  brilliant "  say- 
ings and  doings  "  of  ancient  Greece. 
But  his  last  and  well-known  signal  at 
Trafalgar  surpassed  all  the  rest,  as 
much  as  the  triumph  surpassed  these 
triumphs.  The  addresses  of  Napo- 
leon to  his  armies  were  unquestionably 
fine  perfoi-mances.  They  spoke  to 
the  Frenchman  by  his  feelings,  his 
recollections,  his  personal  pride,  and 
his  national  renown.  But,  with  the 
animation  of  the  trumpet,  they  had  its 
sternness  and  harshness.  They  were 
invocations  to  the  French  idol,  that 
was  to  be  worshipped  only  with  perpe- 
tual blood.  But  the  signal  at  Trafalgar 
recalled  the  Englishman  only  to  the 
feelings  of  home.  The  voice  of  war 
never  spoke  a  language  more  capable 
of  being  combined  with  all  the  purposes 
of  peace.  "  England  expects  every 
man  to  do  his  duty "  was  fitted  to 
bring  before  the  Englishman  the  me- 
mory of  his  country,  his  home,  his 
wife  and  children,  all  who  might  feel 
concerned  in  his  conduct  and  charac- 
ter in  the  proud  transactions  of  that 
great  day.  We  think  it  the  noblest 
appeal  to  national  feeling  ever  made 
by  a  warrior  to  warriors. 

Yet,  what  was  the  especial  secret  of 
that  supreme  rank  which  Nelson  held 
over  all  the  naval  leaders  of  his  time? 
Others  may  have  been  as  intelligent, 
and  indefatigable,  and,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  all  were  as  brave.  The  secret 
was — that  Nelson  was  never  satisfied 
with  what  he  had  done,  and  that  he 
never  Jialfdid  anything.  There  was 
no  '^  drawn  battle,"  among  his  recol- 
lections. This  is  the  more  remarkable, 
as,  for  fifty  years  before,  nearly  all  our 
naval  battles  had  been  drawn  battles. 
Rodney's  defeat  of  de  Grasse  was  the 
great  exception.  British  admirals,  who 
were  afraid  of  nothing  else,  were 
afraid  of  losing  their  masts !  and  were 
content  with  knocking  down  those  of 
the  enemy.  Great  fleets  met  each 
other,  passed  in  parallel  lines,  fired 
their  broadsides  as  they  passed,  one 
to  the  north  and  the  oUier  to  the 
south.  They  might  as  well  have  been 
firing  salutes.    The  Mind  soon  carried 


them  oat  of  sight  of  eacli  other :  the 
admirals  sat  down  in  their  cabins  to 
write  tbclr  respective  histories  of  "  tlie 
battle/*  which  would  have  been  only 
ti>u  much  honom-ed  by  being  r4»llc<l  a 
hrtis/i ;  and  the  fleets  went  by  mutual 
consent  into  harbour,  lu  this  sort 
of  War !  the  French  were  as  clever 
as  wo ;  and  the  SntFreins,  di  Ouichens^ 
d'Estaings,  and  Yiliencuves,  made 
their  fame  on  this  system  of  cannonad- 
ing a  mile  off,  aud  getting  out  of  the 
way  as  quickly  as  possible. 

ftoduey  first  spoiled  the  etiquette 
of  those  affairs,  by  driving  straight 
fonvard  through  the  enemy's  lino, 
changing  the  easy  parallel' for  the 
lighting  perpendicniai",  and  compelling 
at  least  one -half  of  the  FreuehnieTi 
to  come  to  close  quartei-s.  This  was 
the  method  of  Jen-is,  when  his  captain 
told  him»  that  the  fleet  on  which  he 
was  bearing  down  in  the  morning 
twilight  were  at  least  twenty.  **  If 
they  were  fifty,'*  said  the  brave 
sailor,  ^^VWdrivt,  ihrmifjh  thcm.^'  lie 
drove  througli  them  accordingly,  aad 
liL'at  the  Spaniards,  with  half  their 
numbers. 

Wellington  observed,  in  the  Penin- 
Hula,  that  the  genexals  commanding 
under  him  were  afraid  of  nothing  but 
responsibility.  This  fear  arose  from 
the  ignorant  insolence,  with  which  the 
loungers  of  the  legislature  were  in  the 
habit  of  fighting  campaigns  over  their 
coll'ee-cups.  It  is  to  be  hoped  thf\t 
tb«  fashion  has  since  changed.  But 
Wellington  demurred  to  the  authority, 
and  Nelson  seemed  not  to  have 
thought  of  its  existence.  They  both 
supplied  the  sutlicient  answer  to  the 
hovte  canipaignei'8,  by  beating  the 
enemy  wherever  they  met  him. 

We  fiud  a  striking  evidence  of  the 
hatred  of  *' doing  well  enough*'  in  one 
of  Nelson's  letters  to  his  wife,  on 
Uotliam's  battle  with  the  French, 
under  ^lartiu,  off  Genoa,  in  1705. 
llutham  was  one  of  the  old  school, 
and  though,  in  two  awkward  engage- 
monts,  he  had  taken  two  of  the  Freuoh 
Igine,  while  a  third  had  been  burned, 
kelson  wa£j  indignant  that  tbe 
rhole  French  fleet  had  not  Iktcu  cap- 
lured.       He  had    nr*ied  the  admiral 

►  leave  the  rlf  ips  in  charge 

of  the  frigates,  ,:  the  French. 

**  But,"  says  the  letter,  '*  he,  much 
cooler  than  myself,  said,  *  we  must  bo 


ran  ten  ted — %fc  had  done  vr/y  well,^  " 
Nelson's  evidently  disgusted  remai*k 
on  this  species  of  contentment  is — 
*^  Had  we  taUen  ten  sail,  and  suffered 
the  eleventh  to  escape,  when  we  conld 
have  got  at  her,  I  could  uener  have 
called  it  weii  donr.,^'  In  another  part 
he  says,  ''  1  w4sh  to  be  an  admiml, 
and  in  command  of  the  British  lleet, 
I  should  very  soon  do  much,  or  be 
ruined.  My  disposition  cannot  bear 
tamo  and  slow  uieasiires.  Sure  I  am^ 
that  J  had  1  commanded  our  fleet  o» 
the  14th,  the  whole  French  fleet  would 
have  graced  our  triumph,  or  I  should 
have  been  in  a  confounded  scrape." 
This  was  the  language  which,  like  the 
impulse  of  a  powerful  instinct,  pre- 
ilictcd  the  days  of  Abonkir,  Copen- 
hagen, and  Trafalgar, 

Hut  the  drag*chain  on  the  progi-esa 
of  British  intrepidity  was  at  length 
to  be  taken  off.  Hotham  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Jen'is.  This  eminent  offi- 
cer instantly  reformed  tbe  whole  'con- 
dition of  the  Mediterranean  fleet- 
He  had  evidently  adopted  the  same 
conception  of  naval  merit,  which 
Nelson  had  so  long  kept  before  his 
eye.  In  selecting  him  for  the  com- 
mand of  the  squadron  sent  to  the  Nile, 
Jervis  wrote  to  the  admiralty ;  **  Nel- 
son is  an  oflicer,who,  whatever  you  bid 
him  do,  is  sure  to  do  tnore,^'  And,  iu 
this  spirit.  Nelson  was  not  content 
with  running  to  AleKaudria,  and 
returning  to  say,  that  he  found  no  ono 
there ;  his  resolve  was,  to  find  the 
French  wherever  they  were,  aud  fight 
them  wherever  they  were  found. 

One  word  atill  for  gallant  old  Jervis, 
the  man  who  first  confinned the  discip- 
line of  tbe  navy.  His  firmness  was  tho 
secret.  When  the  Irish  conspiratora 
on  board  the  Channel  fleet  had  spread 
the  spirit  of  mutiny  in  1797,  Jerris 
wajs  warned  from  the  admiralty  that 
his  fleet  was  in  danger.  It  waB 
suggested  to  him  by  some  of  hia 
ofliicers,  to  stop  the  letters  from  home: 
^'No,"  said  he,  **  the  i>recautton  is 
useless :  I  will  answer  for  it  that  the 
commander-in-chief  of  tfiin  t!<H^t  will 
know  how  to  maintain  his  anthorily, 
if  it  is  threatened-" 

But  he  left  nothing  to  chance :  he 
prohibited  communication  between 
the  ships— ho  sent  for  tlie  cjiptain?^  of 
marines,  and  ordered  tlial  tin  i  i 

should  mess  and  sleep  se] 
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ftulTered  to  converse  in  Iriah,  and 

hat    the    office  I'd  should   be  on  th6 

lie  hanged  the  d- '    -  ^  ■   siti- 

withoui  duiay.   Fui  iis 

oftii<" <;->      To  V  a^r^...,*  1  ci- 

w,  whu  dedin  favuur  of  a 

i>inninM'r     ....  ,    1  nihiiicj  hiid    pre- 
■n  LiTepro  replied, 

_  e,  we  thill  ,  /  lt«d  ouly 
e  wurthless.  It  is  tirae»  tliat  our 
en  should  learOf  that  uo  pa8t  cou* 
duct  can  rodL^em  an  act  of  trcasou/' 
Nothing  could  be  more  mtioualt  or 
evcu  more  necessaiyi  thuii  this  deter- 
miuation;  for  treasou  in  the  most  com- 
prehensive of  all  crimes*  The  mere 
robber,  or  morderer,  commits  his 
single  act  of  guilt — but  the  guilt  of 
the  traitor  may  coat  the  lives  of 
t '  '  ^ .     The  traitor  is  never  to  be 

ajs  a  solitary  criminal,  and 
liii^  iiia-viui  WAS  never  more  necessary 
than  at  this  moment.  If  laws  arc  to 
he  turned  into  seuttmentality,  and 
lonspiracy  is  to  be  dealt  with  like  the 
tricks  of  children,  there  must  be  on 
end  of  all  security  to  honest  nten,  K 
the  villains  who  have  been  lately  in- 
flaming the  Irish  miiid  into  madneea, 
had  been  hanged  by  the  sentence  oiP 
the  dium-head,  within  half  an  hour 
after  their  seizuie,  there  would  have 
en  no  necciiiiity,  at  this  moment,  for 
iceping  up  a  garrison  of  45,000  men 
In  IrelaudL  Martial  law  is  the  only 
law  lit  for  the  rudlaus  of  the  torch  and 
pike,  and  the  gibbet  Is  the  only  moral 
H'hicb  they  will  ever  comprehend. 
.0  i^uppose  that  the  Irish  conspira- 
ITS  had  even  entertained  the  expec- 
tation of  forming  an  established 
government,  or  of  being  sutTered  by 
England  to  nii^'^  ^^  ^-^'iniljlic — or  that 
aoy  man  out  i  could  have 

rmt  of  the  ;  }  of  waging  a 

ieaefiil  war  iigaiust  England,  while 
fleets  might  starve  Ireland  in  a 
eek,  and  nothing  bat  English  ahus 
von  now  enables  her  to  live — would  be 
absolute  folly.  The  trae  object  of 
Irish  conspiracy  was,  and  is,  and  will 
always  be,  robbery  aud  revenge;  a 
ebort  burst  of  rapine  and  blood,  fol- 
lowed by  again  running  away,  again 
brgging  pardon,  a^rain  living  on  alms, 
»nd  t     *    '   ■    '  "        '    '  ik  iudid* 

ilgeii!  I^nghmd. 

cant  of  men  of  blood  whining  aboat 


It, 

JO- 


liang^ 

them ;  and,  by  thus  lidding  his  Jleel 
or  a  nest  of  villains,  saved  it  &om 
destruction,    and    p '-'■"' 
saved  not  merely  ' 
^.,wi.    r,t'    bmve    ij 
might  ha 
.  -  .  , .  -,j,  bat  8a\^  -  . 
our  naval  name,    and  r  i       - 

unfocbled  hopes  of  his  co  i  n :  i :  ^ 

We  here  quote  with  pleasure  firom 
the  Frenchman: — "  Jcr\B,  in  the 
face  of  those  svmptoms,  v  at- 

oned the  British  navy  ^^  ilec* 

tion,  sternly  devoted  biuxcu^U  to  iUa 
establishment  of  impHeii  ohedjfmes. 
The  ellicieut  organisation  of  the 
was  the  labour  of  his  life,  and 
pied  his  latest  thoughts.  Kever  raidi 
himself,  he  nevertheleas  opened  tiie 
way  for  the  most  daring  deeds.  Kel- 
son rushed  into  the  arena,  and^  with 
the  rapidity  of  lightning,  showed  the 
latent  results  of  the  change.  The 
governing  principle  witness^,  rather 
than  decreed  the  change.  Its  source, 
in  fact,  was  not  in  the  Admirahjry 
but  in  those  iloating  camps,  wheRsn 
the  triumphs  which  astoiimh  he  are 
gradually  elaboraied.     <  '  wer 

is  but  the  inert  cruciUt  lua- 

mutes  the  subsidies  of  radiaounl 
into  ships.  But  a  quickening  pete* 
ciple  is  wanting  to  those  immense 
lleets,  and  the  admirals  supply  IL 
Jervis  and  Nelson  rapidly  transmitted 
the  creative  sptirk,  and  beqneathed  tL 
certain  sort  of  sovti  fider  the 

distrustful  eye  of  ish  Ad- 

miralty— a  kind  ol  uxiiimv  arose — 
*  the  mayors  of  the  palace'  look  the 
sceptre  from  the  d o  ^ "♦'"■■ '  k mg5. *  ** 

All  this  is  compu:  nt.    But 

the  Frenchman  pci j  ....  .uulcr  the 
paoe^nriat,  after  all.  Can  it  be  con- 
ceived  that  any  otlur  huiiuui  being, 
at  the  end  of  nc/ai  .entnry, 

would  quote,  with  hi  t  deirree 

of  approval,  the  report  i  £  he 

Frejich  minister  of  the  ih  S^ 

poleon,  in  ItlOo,  after  ail  ]!>ielson'8 
victories,  and  just  preceding  the  most 
iUustriotts  of  tlicm  all — Trafalgar  ? 

**  The  boasting  of  Nelson,"  writea 
Dec  res, ''''  equals  his  sillhie^s,  (in^tie) 
— I  nae  the  prapcr  word*  But  lie 
has  one  eminent  quality — namolff 
that  of  aiming  among  hie  captnlof 
ofili/  at  a  character  for  bravery  and 
good  fortune.    This  makes  him  < 
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sible  to  coutisely  and  consequently,  in 
difficult  circumstances,  if  ho  com- 
mauds  nominally,  others  direct  realiy,^* 
We  have  no  doubt  that,  after 
scribbling  this  supreme  ineptia^  Decrcs 
cousidcrcd  himself  to  have  settled  the 
whole  question,  and  to  have  convicted 
Kelson  of  bomg  simply  a  bold  block- 
head— ^Nelson,  the  man  of  the  hun- 
dred fights— the  prince  of  tacticians — 
tlte  admiral  who  had  never  been  beaten, 
and  from  whom,  at  the  battle  of 
Aboukir,  Decres  himself  was  rejoiced 
to  make  his  escape,  after  having  seen 
the  ruin  of  the  French  fleet. 

We  find  a  good  deal  of  the  same 
sort  of  petulant  perversion,  in  the 
narrative  of  NelBon^s  conduct  at 
Naples.  M.  Graviere  suddenly  be- 
comes moral,  and  tells  us  the  ten- 
times-told  story  of  Lady  Hamilton. 
But  what  is  all  this  to  the  naval  war? 
Englishmen  are  not  bound  to  defend 
the  character  of  Lady  Hamilton ;  and 
if  Nelson  was  actually  culpable  in 
their  intercourse,  (a  matter  which 
actually  has  never  yet  been  proved^) 
Englishmen,  who  have  some  morality, 
— not  Frenchmen,  who  make  a  point  of 
laughing  at  all  morality — may  upbraid 
his  conduct.  But  a  French  stoic  is 
simply  ridiculous.  There  are  perhaps 
not  fifty  men  in  all  France,  who  would 
not  have  done,  and  are  not  doing 
every  day,  where  they  have  the 
opportunity,  all  that  this  moralist 
charges  Nelson  with  having  done. 
Even  if  he  were  criminal  in  his  private 
life,  so  much  the  worse  for  himself  in 
that  solemn  account  which  all  must 
render;  but  he  was  not  the  less  the 
conqueror  of  Copenhagen,  Aboukir, 
and  Trafalgar. 

Tlic  hanging  of  Caraccioli  also 
figures  among  the  charges.  We 
regret  that  this  traitor  was  not  left  to 
die  of  remorse,  or  by  the  course  of 
nature,  at  the  age  of  eighty.  We 
regret,  too,  that  he  could  allege  even 
the  shadow  of  a  capitulation  for  his 
security.  We  equally  regret  the 
execution  of  Ney  under  a  similar 
shadow.  But  Caraccioli  had  been 
an  admiral  in  the  Neapolitan  service, 
had  joined  the  rebellion  by  which 
rapine  and  slaughter  overspread  the 
country,  and  had  driven  the  King  uito 
exile.  No  man  more  deserved  to  be 
lianged,  by  the  order  of  bis  insulted, 
and  apparently  rniiied  King ;— he  wcm 
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hanged,  and  ail  rebels  ought  thus  to 
suffer.  They  are  made  for  the  scaf* 
fold. 

The  men  who  plunge  a  kingdom  in 
blood,  whose  success  must  be  pur- 
chased by  havoc,  and  whose  triumph 
makes  the  misery  of  thousands  or 
millions,  ought  to  nmke  the  small 
expiation  which  can  be  made  by  their 
public  punishment;  and  no  country 
can  be  safe  in  which  it  is  not  the 
custom  to  hang  traitors.  Still,  those 
acts,  even  if  they  were  of  an  order 
which  might  shodc  the  sensibility  of 
a  Frenchman  to  breach  of  treaty,  or 
the  sight  of  blood,  have  no  reference 
to  the  talents  and  the  triumphs  of 
Nelson. 

But  these  volumes  suddenly  de- 
viate from  the  history  of  the  great 
admiral,  into  remarks  on  the  great 
living  soldier  of  England.  There,  too, 
we  must  follow  them ;  and  our  task  is 
no  reluctant  one ;  for  it  enables  us  at 
once  to  enlighten  intelligent  inquiry, 
and  to  ofier  our  tribute  to  pre-emi- 
nent fame.  But,  in  this  instance,  we 
argue  with  our  accomplUhed  neigh- 
bours on  dififerent  principles.  The 
Frenchman  loves  glory — the  English- 
man Its  fruits.  The  Frenchman  loves 
the  excitement  of  war ;  the  English- 
man hates  it,  as  mischievous  and 
miserable,  and  to  be  palliated  only  by 
the  stem  necessity  of  self-defence. 
He  honours  intrepidity,  but  it  only 
when  displayed  in  a  cause  worthy  of 
human  feeling.  No  man  more  exults 
in  the  talent  of  the  field;  but  it  is 
only  when  it  brings  back  security  to 
the  fireside.  The  noblest  trophy  of 
W^ellington,  in  the  eyes  of  his  country, 
is  the  thirty  years  of  peace  won  by 
his  sword  I 

It  has  become  the  fashion  of  the 
French  to  speak  of  this  illustrious  per- 
sonage with  something  of  a  sneer  at 
what  they  pronounce  his  ^^  want  of 
enterprise.''  Every  thmg  that  ho 
has  done  is  by  ^^phkgm!'^  Phlegm 
must  be  a  most  valuable  quality,  in 
that  case,  for  it  enabled  hun  to  de- 
feat every  officer  to  whom  he  had 
been  opposed ;  and  there  was  scaroely 
any  man  of  repute  in  the  French  army 
to  whom  he  had  not  been  opposed^  It 
is  in  no  spirit  of  national  taunt,  or  of 
that  hostility  which,  we  will  hone, 
has  died  away  between  England  i 
Fiaace,  that  we  giye  the  list  of 
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tench  mftrslials  whom  WcHington 
hU  and  alwnt/s  beaten,  and 
f  thera  several  times : — Junot 
at  \  imeira,  Soult  at  Oporto  and  the 
IPyreoec.*?*  Victor  and  Sebastian!  at  Ta- 
"  ^era,  Ma^sena  at  Bnsaco^  Mannont 
lamaaca^  Jourdan  at  Vitoria,  and 
ole  gro\ip  of  the  chief  generals  of 
Vaoce^  with  Ney,  So  alt,  and  Napo- 
hlmsclf,  at  tbcir  head,  at  Water- 
loo, 
But  have  the  British  railitary  aathors 
doubted  the  talent,  or  disparaged 
ihe  gallantr}%  of  those  distiugaished 
soldiers?    Certainly  notj   they  have 
given    them   every   acknowledgment 
which  ability  and  bravery  could  de- 
mand.    Let  tho  French  nation  read 
the  eloquent  pages  of  Alison,  and  see 
I       the  character  given  by  the  liistorian 
to  tho  leaders  in  the  Italian,  Clerman, 
and  Spanish  campaigns.     Let  them 
read  the  spirited  pages  of  Napier,  and 
,       see  them  decorated  almoi^t  with  the 
i        colours  of  ronmoc43.     Does  either  of 
these  popular  and   powerful  nuthors 
^^  stigmatise  the   French  generals  with 
^B  '^  weptw^^*  or  characterise  their  victo- 
^Bries,  as  the  mere  reauUs  of  inability 
^m  cither  to  attack  or  to  run  away  ?  Let 
^Bthem  be  the  example  of  tho  future 
^■Prench  military  writers,  and  kt  those 
^Hifrriters  learn  that  there  Is  a  Euro- 
^Hpeaii  tribnnal,  as  well  as  a  Parisian 

^^  Bat  the  Fl-ench  altogether  mistake 
I  the  question.  Men  like  Wellington 
^H  are  not  the  gi'owth  of  any  military 
^Hsch(H>l,  of  any  especial  army,  or  of  any 
^BpecoHor  nation.  Without  offering  this 
^H  great  soldier  any  pei'sonal  panegy- 
^^  lie,  he  was  a  military  fjenins.     Since 

I  Marlborough,  England' had  produced 
no  such  commander  of  an  army,  and 
may  not  produce  anothiM*  jiueh  for  a 
century  to  come.     Nelson  wns  eimi- 

II  larly  Hffenwjc  ho  sprang  at  once  to 
the  first  rank  of  sea -officers  ;  and  Eng- 

j  iBind,  fertile  as  she  is  in  first-rate  sail- 
I  ors  and  brave  men,  may  never  pro- 
^^duce  another  Nelson,  Napoleon  was 
^^Bffcnim,  and  almost  as  palpably  supe- 
^^  nor  to  the  crowd  of  brave  and  ialelii- 
gent  generals  round  him,  as  if  he  had 
been  of  another  species.  The  conduct 
f  men  of  tbisi  exclusive  capacity  is 
[ao  mure  a  rule  for  other  men,  than 
Iheir  successes  ore  to  be  depreciated 
tho  common  scale  of  military  good 
rtuoe.    The  campaigns  of  Napoleon 


in  Italy ;  the  sea  campaign  io  which 

Nelson  pursued  the  Frei    '     '     t  '    'V 
round  the  globe,  to  ex 
Trafalgar;  the  seven  yeur?^ 
campaign  of  Wellington  in  1 1 
sula,   finished  by  the  most     ,  » 

march  iu  European  history,  fr  in  tJie 
fhjntier  of  Portugal  into*  the  Lilui; 
of  Prance,  have  had  no  example  is 
the  past,  and  can  be  no  example 
to  the  future.  The  principle,  the 
power,  and  the  success,  lie  equally 
beyond  the  limits  of  ordinarj^  calcnla* 
tion.  The  evident  fact  is,  that  there 
is  an  occasional  rank  of  faculty,  which 
pats  all  calcnlation  oat  of  sight,  which 
is  found  to  produce  effects  of  tt  uew 
magnitude^  and  which  ovcrpafisea  all 
difficulties,  by  the  nse  of  an  intellec- 
tual element,  but  occasionally,  and 
but  for  especial  purpose,  couiinnni- 
cated  to  man. 

We  have  no  doubt  whatever  of  the 
truth  of  this  solution,  and  are  coose- 
quently  convinced,  that  it  w^onld  havo 
been  much  wiser  in  M.  Gravierc  to 
have  attempted  to  describe  the  career 
of  Wellington,  than  to  pronounce  on 
the  principles  of  his  science;  and^ 
above  all,  than  to  account  for  his  vie* 
tories  by  the  very  last  means  of  vic- 
tory— the  mere  brutishne.HS  of  standing 
still,  the  simple  immobility  of  passive 
force,  the  mere  unintelligent  and  in- 
sensate working  of  a  machine. 

^'  What  a  contrast/*  •  - 
Frenchman,  "  between  t 
ate  traits  (of  Nelson)  auu  im-  ,  j  - 
&ive  bmrintj  of  Wellington,  t)i  s  ^  . 
and  methodical  leader,  who  mattitntntd 
his  ground  in  the  Peninsula  by  the 
sh  eer  force  of  order  and  prudence  /  Da 
they  belong  to  the  same  nation?  Did 
they  command  the  same  men  '/•  The 
adminil,  full  of  enthui^ta^m,  and  de- 
voured by  the  love  of  distinction,  and 
the  general,  so  phlegmatic  and  irtn»ov~ 
obtey  who,  iu  trenched  behind  bis  line* 
atTorres  Vcdras,  orre-fonuiwg,  with- 
out  emotion,  his  hrohm  squares  on  the 
Held  of  Waterloo^(whero  not  a  single 
British  square  was  broken)— seema 
rather  to  aim  at  weoy^uff  out  his 
enemy  than  at  conqncrimj  him,  and 
triumphs  only  by  his  patient  and  au* 
conquerable  firmness." 

Must  it  not  be  asked,  Why  did  the 
French  sutler  him  to  exhibit  this 
/irmneuf  why  did  they  not  beat  him 
at  once?    Do  generals  win  battles 
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merely  by  wniting,  antil  thdr  antago- 
nists are  tired  of  crnRliing  them  ? 

Bat  tJiC  Frenrhmaji  still  has  a  re- 
source—be  accounts  for  it  all  by  the 
design  of  a  higher  power !  "  It  was 
thtj<,  nevertheless,  that  the  designs  of 
Providence  were  to  be  acconiplished. 
It  gave  to  the  general,  deatined  to 
meet  inamtestahly  sujH'rior  troops  (!!), 
whose  first  efforts  were  irresistible^ 
that  ^fitematic  and  temporising  cha- 
racter, which  was  to  wear  out  the  ar- 
dour of  our  soldiers/'  Having  thus 
accounted  for  the  French  perpetuity 
of  defeat  on  laud,  by  a  manofstu* 
pidity  and  stone ;  he  acxionnts,  with 
equal  satisfaction,  for  the  perpetuity 
of  defbat  at  ?ea  by  a  man  of  activity 
and  animation,  **To  the  admiral 
who  was  to  meet  squadrons  fresh  oat 
of  harbour,  and  easily  diaconc4?rted  by 
a  sadden  attack,  Providence  gave  that 
tiery  courage  and  audacity  which  nlone 
could  bring  about  those  great  disasters, 
that  would  not  have  been  inflicted 
under  the  rules  of  the  old  school  of 
tactics." 

Tho  Frenchman,  in  his  eagerness 
to  disparage  AYelliugton  as  dull,  and 
Nelson  as  rash,  forgets  that  he  forces 
his  reader  to  the  conclusion,  that  tar- 
diness and  precipitancy  are  equally 
fit  to  beat  the  French.  Or  if  they  aie 
inconkatabhj  superior  troops,  and  their 
first  onset  is  irresistible^  how  Is  it 
that  they  are  beaten  at  the  last,  or 
are  ever  beaten  at  all  ?  We  also  find 
the  curious  and  rather  unoxpected 
aclaiowle<lgnient,  that  Providence 
was  always  against  them,  and  that  it 
bad  determined  on  their  defeat^ 
whether  their  enemy  were  swift  or 
slow. 

Wo  are  afraid  that  we  have  been 
premature  in  giving  M«  de  la  Gravi^m 
credit  for  getting  rid  of  his  prejudices. 
But  we  shall  set  him  a  better  example. 
We  shall  not  deny  that  the  French 
make  excellent  soldiers ;  that  they 
have  even  a  sort  of  uational  fitness 
for  soldiership ;  that  they  form  active, 
bold,  and  highly  cifcctive  troops  : 
though,  for  them,  as  sailors,  we  cer- 
tainly cannot  say  as  much.  Henry 
IV.  remarked  "  that  he  never  knew 
a  French  king  lucky  at  sea;"  and 
Henry  spoke  tho  truth.  And  the  wisest 
thing  which  France  could  do,  would  bo 
to  give  up  all  attempts  to  be  a  "  naval 
power,"— which  she  never  has  been, 


and  never  can  be— and  expcmd  her 
money  and  her  time  on  the  comforts, 
the  condition,  and  the  sipirit  of  her 
people,  both  citizens  and  soldier)^ 

But,  wo  must  assist  tho  French 
judgtnent  on  the  character  of  Welling- 
ton :  anda  slight  detail  will  prove  him  to 
be  tho  most  mterprisiny  leader  of 
troops  in  the  history  of  modem  Europe- 
Let  na  first  settle  the  meaning  of  tho 
word  enterprise.  It  is  not  a  foolish 
restlessness,  a  giddy  funduess  for  iJ 
flourish  of  Bulletins,  or  a  precipitat 
habit  of  rushing  into  projects  uucon- 
sidered  and  ineffective.  It  is  activity, 
guided  by  iutelligeuce ;  a  daring  effui*t 
to  attain  a  probable  succesH.  The 
French  generals,  in  the  comnicnccracut 
of  the  revoliitionar)*  war,  dashed  at 
every  thing,  and  yet  were  not  entitled 
to  the  praise  of  euterpiise.  They 
fought  under  tho  consciousness  that, 
unless  they  attracted  Parisian  notico 
by  their  battles,  they  must  pay  Iho 
penalty  with  their  heads.  Thus  nearly 
all  the  principal  generals  of  the  early 
Kepublic  were  guillotined.  The  ktet" 
m-masse  gave  them  immense  multi- 
todes,  who  must  fight,  or  starve.  The 
R<»pubtic  had  fourteen  armies  at  ouce 
in  the  field,  who  tnu&t  be  fed;  com- 
missioners from  Paris  were  iu  the 
camps  ;  and  the  general  who  declined 
to  fight  on  all  occasions,  was  stripped 
of  his  epaulets,  and  scat  to  the  ''  Flaca 
de  Greve." 

But  enterprise,  in  the  stylo  whicb 
distinguishes  a  master  of  strategy,  is 
among  the  rarest  military  quithties, 
Marlborough  was  almost  the  only 
officer,  in  the  last  century,  remarkable 
for  enterprise,  and  its  chief  example 
was  his  march  from  Flanders  to  attack 
the  French  and  Bavarian  army,  which 
he  routed  in  the  magnificent  triumph 
of  Blenheim.  Wolfe's  attack  on  tho 
heights  of  Abraham  was  a  capital  in- 
stauce  of  enterprise,  for  it  showed  at 
once  sa^^adty  and  daring,  and  both  in 
pursuit  of  a  probable  object, — the  sm'* 
prise  of  the  enemy,  and  the  powejr  of 
bringing  him  to  an  engagement  on  fair 
ground. 

But  enterprise  has  been  tho  chit^ 
characteristic  of  the  whole  nuUtarjr 
career  of  Wellingtou. 

His    first   great    Indinr  f, 

Assaye,  (28d  September  i 
an  **  t    '  by  which, 
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5000  men,  he  beat  the  army  of  Scin- 
dii^  and  the  rajah  of  Berar,  consisting 
of  50,000,  of  which  30,000  were 
cavahy.  There,  instead  oipiikgm^  ho 
was  accused  of  rashness ;  but  his  an- 
swer was,  the  necessity  of  stopping 
the  enemy's  march;  and,  more  em- 
phatic stiU,  a  most  con^iummate  vic- 
tory. 

On  his  landing  in  Portogal,  at  the 
bead  of  only  10,000  men,  (August  5, 
180d,)  this  man  of  phlegm  instantly 
broke  up  the  whole  plan  of  Junot. 
He  first  dashed  at  Laborde,  command- 
ing a  division  of  6000  men,  as  the 
advanced  guard  of  the  main  army; 
drove  him  from  the  mountain  position 
of  EoliQa ;  marched  instantly  to  meet 
Junot,  whom  he  defeated  at  Vimeira ; 
and,  on  the  15th  of  September,  the 
British  troops  were  in  possession  of 
Lisbon.  The  French  soon  embarked 
by  a  convention,  and  Portugal  was 
free!  This  was  the  work  of  a  six- 
toeeks'  campaign  by  this  passive  soldier. 

The  convention  of  Cintra  excited 
displeasure  in  England,  as  the  cap- 
ture of  the  whole  army  had  been  ex- 
pected, from  the  high  pnblic  opinion 
of  the  British  commander;  and  the 
opinion  would  not  have  been  disap- 
pointed, if  he  had  contuiued  in  the 
command.  The  testimony  of  Colonel 
Torrens,  (aftei-wards  military  secretary 
to  the  Duke  of  York,)  on  the  court 
of  inquiry,  was,  **  That,  on  the  defeat 
of  the  Frencli  at  Vimeira,  Sir  Arthur 
rode  up  to  Su*  Harry  Burrard  and 
said — "  Now,  Sir  Harry,  is  your  time 
to  advance  upon  the  enemy ;  they  arc 
completely  broken,  and  we  may  bo 
in  Idsbou  in  tJiree  days,''  Sir  Harry's 
answer  wiis,  ^  that  he  thought  a 
great  deal  had  been  done.'"  The 
army  was  halted,  and  the  French,  who 
felt  that  their  cause  was  hopeless, 
sent  to  propose  the  convention. 

On  the  22d  of  April  1809,  Sir  Ar- 
thur again  lauded  in  Portugal,  to  take 
the  command  of  the  army,  consisting 
of  but  16,000  men,  with  24  guns. 
His  plan  was  to  drive  Soult  out  of 
Oporto,  light  the  French,  whereverihe 
found  them ;  and  then  return  and 
attack  Victor  on  the  Tagns.  Such 
was  the  project  of  the  man  of  phlegm  I 
He  made  a  forced  march  of  80  miles, 
in  three  days  and  a-half,  from  Coim- 
bra,  crossed  the  Douro,  drove  Soult 
out  of  Oporto,  ate  the  dinner  whidi 


had  been  prepared  for  the  Frenolmuui, 
and  hunted  him  into  the  moimtaiiis, 
with  the  loss  of  all  his  gims  and  bag- 
gage. The  French  army  was  rained 
for  the  campaign.  This  was  the  work 
of  tliree  weeks  from  his  landing  at  Lig- 
bon! 

Sir  Arthur's  next  enterprise  was  aa 
advance  into  Spain.  The  itingdnm 
was  held  by  a  French  force  of  up- 
wards of  200,000  men,  with  all  tho 
principal  fortresses  in  their  poflseaaion, 
the  Pyrenees  open,  and  the  whole 
force  of  France  r»ady  to  repair  their 
losses.  The  Spanish  armies  were  ill 
commanded,  ill  provided,  and  in  all 
pitclied  battles  regularly  beaten.  The 
French  force  sent  to  stop  him  at  Tala- 
vera,  on  his  road  to  Macbid,  amounted 
to  60,000  men,  under  Jourdan,  Vic- 
tor, and  Sebastian!,  with  King  Joeepii 
at  the  head  of  the  whole.  The  battle 
began  on  the  27th  of  July,  and,  after 
a  desperate  stniggle  of  two  days,  with 
a  force  of  nearly  three  times  the  num- 
ber of  the  British,  ended  by  the  rapid 
retreat  of  the  French  in  the  nignfty 
with  the  loss  of  20  pieces  of  cannon 
and  four  standards.  The  Spanish  anny 
under  Cuesta  did  good  service  on  th» 
occasion,  but  it  was  chiefly  by  goazd- 
ing  a  flank.  Their  position  was  strong^ 
and  tliey  were  but  little  assailed.  The 
British  lost  a  fourth  of  theur  number 
in  killed  and  wounded ;  the  French, 
10,000  men. 

The  purpose  of  these  pages  is,  not 
to  give  a  history  of  the  illustrioiifl 
Duke*B  exploits,  but  to  show  the 
utter  absurdity  of  the  French  notion, 
that  he  gained  all  his  battles  by  stand- 
ing still,  until  the  enemy  grew  tired 
of  beating  him.  There  is  scarcely  aa 
instance  in  all  his  battles,  in  which  he 
did  not  seek  the  enemy,  and  there  is 
no  instcmce  in  which  he  did  not  beat 
them !  This  is  a  sufficient  answer  to 
the  French  theory. 

The  ruin  of  the  Spanish  armies,  and 
the  immense  numerical  snperioritf  of 
the  French,  commanded  by  Massenm, 
compelled  the  British  general,  in  1810, 
to  limit  himself  to  the  defence  of  Por- 
tugal. Massena  followed  him  at  the 
head  of  nearly  90,000  men.  The  Bri- 
tish general  might  have  marched, 
without  a  contest,  to  the  lines  of 
Torres  Vedras ;  but  the  man  offMeam 
resolved  to  fight  by  the  way.  He 
fought  at  Busaco,  (September  27.) 
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MaBsena,  proverbially  the  moat 
dashiDg  of  the  French  generab— the 
*''  £ufant  g&te  de  la  Victoire,"  as  Na- 
poleon fitjled  him— could  not  believe 
that  any  officer  would  be  ao  daring  w 
to  stop  him  on  his  road.  On  being 
told  that  the  English  would  figh^ 
and  on  reconnoitring  their  position,  he 
«aid,  ^*  I  cannot  persnade  myself  that 
Lord  Wellington  will  risk  tiie  loss  of 
his  reputation ;  bat,if  hedoeB,/iAa/? 
Juwe  fUm.^^ 

Napoleon,  at  Waterioo,  was  yet  to 
ntter  the  same  words,  and  make  the 
same  mistake.  '*Ahl  je  les  tiens, 
ces  Anglais."  —  *'  To-morrow,"  said 
Massena,  ^*  we  shall  reeonqner  Por- 
tugal, and  in  a  few  days  I  jshall  drive 
the  leopards  into  the  sea."-  The  day 
of  Busaco  finished  tiiis  boast,  with  a 
loss  to  the  French  of  2000  killed^ 
6000  wounded,  and  with  the  Ion, 
which  Massena,  perhaps.  Mi  still 
more,  of  his  militaiy  rqnitatiim  for 
life. 

But  the  Unea  of  Torres  Yedras 
must  not  be  forgotten  in  any  memo- 
rial, however  brie^  to  the  genius  of 
Wellington.  The  great  problem  of 
all  strategista,  at  that  period,  waa 
*^  the  defence  of  Fortugal  against  an 
overwhelming  force."  JDnmouriiy.  and 
Moore  hadlooked  only  to  the  frontier, 
and  justly  declared  that,  from  its  ex- 
tent and  broken  natore,  it  was  inde- 
fensible. Wellington,  with  a  finer 
€oup  cPceiL,  looked  to  the  half-drde  of 
rising  grounds  stretching  from  the 
Tagus  to  the  sea,  and  enclosmg  the 
oapitaL  He  fortified  them  with  such 
adnurable  secrecy,  'tiiat  the  French 
had  scarcely  heard  of  theur  existence ; 
and  with  such  incomparable  skill, 
that,  when  they  saw  them  at  last, 
they  utterly  d^paired  of  an  attack. 
They  were  on  the  largest  acale  of 
fortified  Imea  ever  eonatructed,  their 
external  drde  oocupymg  iarty  milea. 
The  defencea  consiated  of  10  sepa- 
rate fbrtificationa,  mounting  444  gans, 
and  manned  by  j^OOO  men.  They 
formed  two  lin^  the  ecterior  moult- 
ing 100  guna,  the  interior  (about 
eight  milea  within)  mounting  300; 
the  remaming  guna  being  mounted  on 
redoubta  alo^  theshore  and  the  river. 
The  whole  force,  Britiah  and  Porta- 
gueae,  within  the  lines,  and  keeping 
up  the  commTinteation  to  Liabon, 
was  neariy  80,090 


The  contrast  without  and  within  ihe 
lines  was  of  the  most  striking  kind, 
and  formed  a  new  triumph  for  the  feel- 
ings of  the  British  general.  Without, 
all  was  famine,  ferocity,  and  despair; 
within,  all  was  plenty,  animation,  and 
oertamty  of  triumph.  Massena,  after 
gazing  on  those  noble  works  for  a 
month,  broke  up  his  hopeless  bivouac; 
retired  to  fiantarem  ;  saved  the  rem- 
nant of  his  unfortunate  army  cmly 
by  a/retreat  in  the  nig^ ;  was  hunted 
to  the  frontier ;  fought  a  useless  and 
despairing  battle  at  Fuentes  d'Onore ; 
was  beaten,  returned  into  France,  and 
resigned  his  command.  He  was- 
thenceforth  forgotten,  probably  died 
of  the  loss  of  his  laurels,  and  is  now 
known  only  by  his  tomb  in  the  Ceme- 
tery of  Paris. 

In  October  of  the  year  1811,  though 
tiie  British  army  had  graie  into  winter 
quarters,  the  man  of  ^^poinve  courage" 
gave  the  enemy  another  example  of 
«' enterprise."  The  fifth  French  corps, 
under  Grerard,  had  begun  to  ravage 
Estrsmadura.  General  Hill,  l^  the 
order  of  Lord  Wellington,  moved 
against  the  Frenchman;  took  him  by 
surprise  at  Aroyo  de  Molinos ;  fought 
him  tiurongh  the  town,  and  out  of  the 
town;  captured  his  staff,  his  whole 
baggage,  oommiaaariat,  guns,  80 
captains,  and  1000  men.  Be  drove 
the  rest  vp  the  mountains,  and.  In 
short,  destroyed  the  whole  diviskm— 
Gerard  escaping  with  bnt  800  men. 

The  French  field-marshal  here  am- 
ply acknowledged  the  effect  of  enter- 
Sse.    In  his  d  Berthier 

m   Seville,       i  •,  — 'VThla 

event  ia        dL  lu,  that  I  know 

not  how  w  I  ly  u.  General  Gerard 
had  i'^  M  with  him,  3retdiame- 
fnll>  f  ou  Lu  to  be  swprutd^ 
from  •  re  >•>       aption  and  oon- 

fidenco.     ^iie  •  and   aoldiera 

were  in  hi  s.  «»  in  the  midst  of 
peace,    a  in  inquiry,  and 

a  I    ^'^re  eu       no. 

J  b  J       I         wiiii       two 

y  o\  \    it%^  y        A 

invTwwuJtV  U 
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Marmont,  cither  of  tbem  of  nearly 
equal  force  with  his  own,  and,  com- 
bined, utimbcringSO,0(>0  men.  Ciadad 

tl^o  was   one  of  the  strongest 
ses  of  tlie  Peninsula;  Marmont 

on  hts  mai'ch  to  succour  it.  Wel- 
lington rushed  on  it,  and  captured  it 
by  atorm,  (January  19.)  Marmont^ 
finding  that  he  waa  too  late,  retired. 
Badajoz  was  the  next  pri^e,  a  still 
larger  aud  more  important  fortress. 
Soult  was  moving  from  the  south  to 
its  succour*  He  had  left  Seville  on 
the  1st  of  Apiil ;  Wellington  rushed 
ou  it,  as  he  had  done  on  Ciudad  Ilod- 
rigo,  and  took  it  by  one  of  the  most 
daring  assaults  on  record,  (April  7.) 

This  was  again  the  man  who  con- 
quered **by  standing  stilL*'  The 
letter  of  General  Lery,  chief  engineer 
of  the  army  of  the  south,  gives  the 
most  unequivocal  character  of  this 
latter  enterprise.  '*Tlic  conquest 
of  Badajoz  cost  me  eight  engmeers. 
Never  was  there  a  place  in  a  better 
state,  or  better  provided  with  the 
requisite  number  of  troops,  I  see  in 
that  event  a  marked /a ^a/tVi/.  Wel- 
lington, with  his  Anglo -Portuguese 
army,  has  taken  the  place,  as  it  were, 
in  the  presence  of  two  armies.  In 
short,  I  think  the  capture  of  Badajoz 
a  very  extraordintiry  event.  I  should 
be  much  at  a  loss  to  account  for  it  iu 
auy  manner  consistent  with  proba- 
bility/' The  language  of  this  chief 
engineer  seems,  as  if  he  would  have 
brought  all  conccnied  to  a  court- 
martial. 

Tlie  conqueror,  after  those  magni- 
ficent exploits,  which  realised  to  M. 
Lcry's  cyo  something  supernatural — 
the  work  of  a  destiuy  determined  on 
.smiting  France — ^miglit  have  indulged 
hifl/>a*«iV*/j6.s\s,  without  much  fear  e^en 
of  French  blame,  lie  had  baflled  the 
two  favourite  marshals  of  France — ^he 
had  tora  the  two  chief  fortresses  of 
Spain  out  of  French  hands.  There 
was  now  no  cnem}^  in  the  field.  Soult 
had  haltetl,  chagrined  at  the  fall  of  Ba- 
dajojE.  Marmont  had  retired  to  the 
Tonnes.  Wellington  determined  to 
contiiiiic  their  %vnm  of  defeat,  by  cut- 
ting utr  the  possibility  of  their  future 
communication.  The  bridge  of  Al- 
marez  was  the  only  pa-ssage  over  the 
Tagus  in  that  quarter.  It  was  strongly 
fortltied  and  garrisoned.  On  this  ex- 
pedition he  despatched  his  second  in 
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command,  General  HJB,  an  oflicer  who 

never  failed,  and  ^  *      "  ^       LI 

held  in  merited  hi  i 

army.  TL e  (iJc  -  *i « -y^r ^z*  # ,  a.  ^  u  <  ■  ug 
fortihcation,  was  taken  by  escal&de. 
The  garrison  were  made  r^'^-^^^r^- 
the  forts  were  destroyed, 
The  action  was  shai'p,  aii .  .  .,  .^ 
killed  and  wounded,  nearly  2«:)0  officers 
and  men. 

Wellington  now  advanced  to  Sala- 
manca, the  head-quarters  uf  Marmnnt 
during  the  winter;  and  pursued 
out  ofit,totheArapeile3,  on  the  l 
July*    In  this  battle  u   . 

outmanceavred  and  iu  ir   i. 

with    the    loss  of   GmJU  1.eI     I     ui  I 
wounded,  7000  prisoners,  20  ^uli-,  ..w  l 
several  eagles  and  araniunitioa  wui.- 
gons.     The  British  army  now  movt4 
on  Madrid.     King  Joseph  f^    '     " 
drid  surrendered,  with  1  HI  : 
the  goverament  of  Ferdinaii^.  ^^^*  i- 
C'ortes  was  restored. 

But  a  still  more  striking  enterpri^w 
was  to  come,  the  inarch  to  Vitoria,— 
the  brilliant  commencement  of  the 
campaign  of  1813.  Wellington  had 
now  determined  to  drive  the  French 
out  of  Spain.  They  still  had  a  force 
of  160,<XI0  men,  including  the  army  of 
Suchet,  35,000.  Joseph,  with  J-ii: 
dan,  fearing  to  be  outflanked,  mo^  l  i 
with  70,0tH>  men  towiu'ds  the  r>tL- 
nees.  On  the  16th  of  May,  Welliii;!' 
ton  crossed  the  Douro.  On  the  'JUi 
of  June  he  fought  the  battle  of  Vit- 
toria^  with  the  loss  of  6000  hort  de 
combat  to  the  enemy,  150  guns,  all 
their  baggage,  aud  the  plunder  of 
Madrid.  For  this  great  victory  Wel- 
lington was  appointed  field* marshaL 

The  march  itself  was  a  memorabla 
instance  of  *'euterprise."  It  w^as  a 
movement  of  four  hundred  mile^, 
through  one  of  the  most  difficult  por* 
tionsof  the  Peninsula,  by  a  route  never 
before  attempted  by  an  army,  and 
which,  probably,  no  other  general  in 
Europe  would  have  attempted.  Its 
conduct  was  so  admirable,  that  it  was 
searcely  suspected  by  the  French ;  its 
movement  was  so  rapid,  that  it  oqi 
stripped  them  ;  aud  its  direction  w 
so  skilful,  that  King  Joseph  and  btl 
marshal  had  scarcely  encamped,  and 
thought  themselves  out  of  ^'-  •  '» 
of  attack,  when  they  saw  i^  t 

columns  overtopping  the  h<  i^,.,  .    ... 
rounding  the  valley  of  the  Xadora. 


Its 
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In  hli3  last  Spanish  battle,  tlie  vlo- 
ton"  of  tbe  PyreucM^s,  where  he  had  to 
defend  a  frontier  of  sixty  milefi,  he 
drove  Sonlt  over  the  moautaius,  md 
was  the  first  of  all  tbe  general^  engaged 
in  Continental  hostilities,  to  plant  his 
columns  uu  French  ground ! 

Tiiose  aj^  the  facts  of  seven  f/ears  of 
tbe  most  perilons  war,  against  the 
most  powerful  monarch  whom  Europe 
had  lieen  for  a  thousand  yeai's.  The 
French  amiy  in  the  Peninsula  had 
varied  from  150,000  to  300,000  men. 
It  was  constantly  reciuited  from  a 
national  force  of  600,000,  It  wa.s 
tinder  the  authority  of  a  great  military 
sovereign,  wholly  irresponsible,  and 
commanding  the  entire  resources  of 
itie    moat    popnlou.*^,    w^arlike,    and 

Sowerfid  of  Continental  states.  The 
Iritish  general,  on  the  other  band, 
was  exposed  to  Bvery  difiicalty  which 
could  embarrass  the  highest  militaiy 
skill.  He  had  to  guide  the  comicils 
of  the  two  most  ^elf-willed  nations  in 
existence.  He  bad  to  train  native 
armies,  which  scoffed  at  English  disci" 
pline ;  be  had  the  scai'cety  less  diffl* 
cnlt  task  of  contending  with  the  11  uc- 
tnating  opinions  of  public  men  in 
England :  yet  be  never  shrank ;  he 
never  was  Rhaken  in  council,  and  he 
never  was  defeated  In  the  field. 

But  by  what  means  were  all  this 
succcasiou  of  unbroken  victories 
achieved?  Who  cau  listen  to  the 
French  babbling,  whicli  tells  m  that 
it  was  done,  simply  hy  siundiny  stiU  to 
he  heatm  f  The  very  nature  of  the 
war,  with  an  army  composed  of  the 
raw  battalions  of  England,  which  had 
not  seen  a  shut  fired  .since  the  invasion 
of  Holland  in  1794,  a  period  of  fom*- 
tcen  years;  his  pobtical anxieties  from 
hLs  position  with  tbe  auspicious  govern- 
ments of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  not 
less  with  bis  own  fluctoating  Legisla- 
ture ;  his  cncountt^rs  with  a  forco 
quadruple  bis  own,  commanded  by  the 
mo? t  practised  genenik  in  Europe,  and 
under  the  supreme  direction  of  the 
conqueror  of  the  Continent — A  con- 
dition of  things  so  new,  perplexing^ 
and  exposed  to  perpetual  hazard,  in 
itself  implies  enterprm\  a  character  of 
sleepless  activity,  nnweanr<l  resonrce, 
and  unhesitathi;i  inrn-iiiility — all  the 
very  reverse  of  j' 

That  this  Ulust  r  i  jor  did  not 

plQDge  into  coD^ct  on  every  f^'uitlcfls 
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caprice ;  that  he  wa3  not  for  ever 
fightingforthe  Gazette ;  that  he  valued 
the  lives  of  his  brave  men ;  that  he 
never  made  a  march  without  a  rational 
object,  nor  ever  fought  a  battle  with- 
out a  rational  calculation  of  victory^ —  j 
all  this  is  only  to  say,  that  hofuIiUle" 
the  daties  of  a  great  officer,  and  de-1 
served  tbe  character  of  a  great  man* 
But,  that  he  made  more  difficult  cam- 
paigns,  fought  against  a  gi-eater  iue- 
qndity  of  force,  held  out  against  mon* 
defective  means,  and  accomplished 
more  decisive  succenses,  than  any 
general  on  record,  is  mere  matter  of 
history. 

His' last  and  greatest  triumph  was 
Waterloo, — a  victory    less  over    an 
anny  than    an   empu*<*, — a    triumphj 
gained  less  for  England  than  for  EuT 
rope, — tbe  glorious  termmation  of  ffl 
contest  for  the  welfare  of  mankind. 
Waterloo  was  a  defensive  battle.    B at  j 
it  was  not  the  rule,  but  the  exception^ 
The  object  of  the  enemy  was  Bnissels: 
'*  To-night  you  shall  sleep  in  Brussels,*' 
was  the  address  of  the  French  Empe- 
ror to  his  troops.     Wellington's  was 
but  the  wing  of  a  great  army  spread 
over  leagues  to  meet  the  march  of  thtf ' 
French  to  Brussels.  His  force  cousiste 
of  scaixely  more  than  40,0U0  British  ' 
and  Hanoverians,  chiefly  new  troops , 
the  rest  were  foreignei*s,  who  couhl 
scarcely  be  relied  on.    The  enemy  in 
front  of  him  were  80,o00  veterans,  com* 
manded  by  Napoleon  in  person.     Thi- 
loft  wing  of  the  Allied  force— the  Pru>- 
siana— could  not  arrive  tiLi  seven  in  th(* 
evening;  after  the  battle  had  continued^ 
eight  hours.  The  British  general,  unde 
those  circumstances,  could  not  move  ^ 
but  he  was  not   to    Ik;    beaten.      If 
he   had  i:0,000    British    troops,    ht* 
would  have  Hnished  the  battle  in  an 
hour.     On  seeing  the  Prussian  iroci[\^ 
in  a  position  to  follow  up  sneceAS^  he 
gave  tbe  order  to  adv^ance;  ami  in  a 
single  charge  swept  the  French  mnny, 
the  Emperor,  and  Ids  fortunes,  from 
the  field!    Thus  closed  the  18th  of 
June  1815. 

Within  (/trrc  dm/»^  this  "maa  of 
passiveness"  crossed  the  French  fron- 
tier, fJunc  21,)  took  every  town  m 
his  way,  (and  all  the  French  towns  on 
that  route  are  fortitied,)  and,  on  the 
30th,  the  Eugliiih  and  Prussians  in- 
vtssted  PariB,  On  the  3d  of  July,  the 
capitulatiou  of  Paris,  gan-isoned  bv 
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50,000  regular  troops  and  the  national 
guard,  was  signed  at  St  Clond,  and 
the  French  army  was  marched  to  the 
JjOire,  where  it  was  disbanded. 

We  have  now  given  the  answer 
which  common  sense  gives^  and  which 
history  will  always  give,  to  the  child- 
ishness of  accounting  for  Wellington's 
unrivalled  successes  by  his  "  doing 
nothing"  until  the  "invincible"  French 
chose  to  grow  weary  of  beinginvincible. 
The  historic  fact  is,  that  their  generals 
met  a  superior  general ;  that  their 
troopsmet  Englishmen,  commanded  by 
an  officer  worthy  of  such  a  command ; 
and  that  "enterprise"  of  the  most 
daring,  sagacious,  and  brilliant  order, 
was  the  especial,  peculiar,  and  une- 
qualled character  of  Wellington. 

The  volumes  of  M.  Gravii're  are 
interesting ;  but  he  must  unlearn  his 
prejudices ;  or,  if  that  be  nationally 
impossible,  he  muRt  palliate  them  into 
something  like  probability.  He  must 
do  this  even  in  consideration  of  the 
national  passion  for  "  glory."  To  be 
beaten  by  eminent  military  qualities 
softens  the  shame  of  defeat ;  but  to  be 


beaten  by  mere  paaiotntsB^ — to  be 
driven  from  a  scene  of  possesaicm 
by  phhtjm^  and  to  be  stript  of 
laurels  by  the  hand  of  indolence  and 
inaptitude,— must  be  the  last  aggra- 
vation of  military  misfortmie. 

Yet,  this  stain  they  mnstowe  to  the 
pen  of  men  who  subscribe  to  the  doc* 
trine,  that  the  great  soldier  of  England 
conquered  simply  by  his  inccqtac^ 
for  action  ! 

We  think  differently  of  the  French 
people  and  of  the  French  soldieiy. 
The  people  are  intelligent  and  inge.- 
nious ;  the  soldiery  are  fieUthM  and 
brave.  England  has  no  prejudices 
against  either.  Willing  to  do  justice 
to  the  merits  of  all,  she  rejoices  hi 
making  allies  of  nations,  whom  she 
has  never  feared  as  enemies.  She 
wants  no  conqnest,  she  deshres  no  yic*- 
tories.  Her  glory  is  the  peace  of  man- 
kind. 

But,  she  will  not  suffer  the  tonbe 
of  her  great  men  to  be  defkced,  nor 
their  names  to  be  taken  down  from 
the  temple  consecrated  to  the  renown 
of  their  country. 


DANTTBE  AXD  THE  ETTXIKE. 

'  Danube,  Danube !  wherefore  comest  thou 

Red  and  raging  to  my  caves  ? 
Wherefore  leap  thy  swollen  waters 

Madly  through  the  broken  waves  ? 
Wherefore  is  thy  tide  so  sullied 

With  a  hue  unkno\Nni  to  mc  ? 
^^^le^ofurc  dost  thou  bring  pollution 

To  the  old  and  sacred  sea  ?  " 

'  Ha  !  reioice,  old  Father  Euxine  ! 

I  am  brimming  full  and  rod  ; 
Noble  tidings  do  I  caiTy 

From  my  distant  cliannol  bed. 
I  have  bi'on  a  Christian  river 

Dull  and  slow  this  many  a  year. 
Rolling  down  my  toipid  waters 

Tliroujrh  a  silence  morne  and  drear ; 
Have  not  felt  the  tread  of  armies 

Trampling  on  my  roody  shore ; 
Have  not  heard  the  trumpet  calling. 

Or  the  cannon's  gladsome  roar ; 
Only  listened  to  the  laughter 

From  the  village  and  the  town, 
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And  the  chnrcli-bells,  ever  jangling, 

As  the  weary  day  went  down. 
And  I  lay  and  sorely  pondered 

On  the  days  long  since  gone  by^ 
When  my  old  pciauBTal  forests 

Bchoed  to  the  wai^man'a  ery; 
When  the  nioe  of  Thor  and  Odht 

Held  their  battles  by  my  ride, 
And  the  blood  of  man  was  min^^g 

Wannly  with  my  chilly  tide. 
Father  Euzine  I  thou  rememb*rest 

How  I  brongfat  thee  tribute  tbaor-- 
Swollen  coipses,  gash'd  and  gory^ 

Heads  and  limbs  of  slanghteiM  men  f 
Father  Eozine !  be  thon  joyftd  I 

I  am  nmnlsg  red  once  more— 
Nol  witiLhaathea  blood,  aff  eariy, 

But  with  gBUsnt  Christian  gore  t 
For  the  oH  times  are  ivtuming, 

And  the  Cross  is  broken  down, 
And  I  hear  the  tocsin  sonndhog 

In  the  village  and  tiie  town ; 
And  the  glare  of  burning  dtias 

Soon  shall  light  me  on  my  way — 
H^ !  my  heart  is  big  and  jocnnd 

With  the  draught  I  drank  to-day. 
Ha  1  I  feel  my  strength  awaken'd, 

And  my  brethren  shont  to  mo ; 
Eadi  is  lei^ing  red  and  joyoos 

To  his  own  awaiting  sea. 
Ehfne  and  Elbe  are  plmiging  downward 

Through  thehr  wild  anarchic  land, 
Every  where  are  Christians  falling 

By  their  brother  Christians'  hand  ! 
Tea,  tiie  old  times  are  returning, 

And  the  olden  gods  are  here ! 
Take  my  tribute,  Father  Euxine, 

To  thy  watars  dark  and  drear. 
Therefore  come  I  with  my  torrents. 

Shaking  castie,  crag,  and  town  ; 
Therefore,  with  the  shout  of  thunder. 

Sweep  I  herd  and  herdsmsm  down  ; 
Therefore  leap  I  to  thy  bosom. 

With  a  loud,  triumphal  roar — 
Greet  me,  greet  me.  Father  Euzine — 

I  am  Christian  stream  no  morel " 


W.  E.  A. 
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THE  MEMOIRS  OF  LOllD  CASTLEREAGH. 


In  tho  absence  of  any  real  history 
of  Ireland,  the  memoirs  of  its  distin- 
gnished  persons  are  of  the  first  im- 
portance. They  are  tho  landmarks 
within  which  tho  broad  and  gene- 
ral track  of  historic  narrative 
mnst  be  led.  They  fix  character — the 
most  necessary  aid  to  the  larger  views 
of  the  historian.  They  disclose  to  us 
those  secret  springs  which  regulate  the 
great  social  machinery ;  and  by  an  espe- 
cial faculty,  more  valuable  than  all, 
they  bring  us  face  to  face  with  minds  of 
acknowledged  eminence,  teach  us  the 
course  which  the  known  conquerors  of 
difficulties  have  pursued,  and  exhibit 
the  training  by  which  the  champion- 
ship of  nations  is  to  be  sustained.  As 
the  old  lawgiver  commanded  that  beau- 
tiful statues  should  be  placed  before  the 
Spartan  wive^,  to  impress  their  infants 
with  beauty  of  countenance  and  state- 
liness  of  form,  the  study  of  greatness 
has  a  tendency  to  elevate  our  nature ; 
and  though  camps  and  councils  may 
be  above  our  course,  yet  the  light  shcJl 
from  those  higher  spheres  may  guide 
our  steps  through  the  tangled  paths  of 
our  humbler  world. 

The  present  memoir  gives  evidence 
of  an  additional  merit  in  biography : 
it  assists  justice  ;  it  offers  tho  power 
of  clearing  character,  which  might 
have  been  refused  to  the  living;  it 
brings  forward  means  of  justification, 
which  the  dignity  of  the  injured,  his 
contempt  of  calumny,  or  the  circum- 
stances of  his  time,  might  have  locked 
up  in  his  bosom.  It  is  an  appeal  from 
the  passion  of  the  hour  to  the  soberness 
of  years.  It  has  the  sincerity  and  the 
sanctity  of  a  voice  from  the  world  of 
the  future. 

The  Stewarts,  ancestors  of  the 
Marquis  of  Londonderry,  came  ori- 
ginally from  Scotland,  and,  settling  in 
Ireland  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  ob- 
tained large  possessions  among  the  for- 
feited lands  in  Ulster.  The  family  were 
Protestants,  and  distinguished  them- 
selves by  Protestant  loyalty  in  tho 


troubled  times  of  Ireland— a  couiiti7 
where  trouble  seems  to  be  iodigenons. 
One  of  those  loyalists  was  Colonel 
William  Stewart,  who,  during  the  Irish 
war,  nnder  James  II.,  raised  a  troop  of 
horse  at  his  own  expense,  and  skir- 
mished vigorously  against  the  Popish 
enemy  at  tho  sie^o  of  Londonderry. 
For  this  good  service  he  was  attainted^ 
with  all  tho  chief  gentry  of  the  king- 
dom, in  the  confiscating  parliament  of 
James.  But  the  confiscatioa  was 
not  canied  into  effect,  and  the  estate 
remained  to  a  long  line  of  successors. 

The  father  of  tho  late  Marqnis  of 
Londonderry  was  the  firat  of  the  fa- 
mily who  was  ennobled.  He  was  an 
active,  intelligent,  and  snccessfhl  man. 
Representing  his  county  in  two  parlia- 
ments, and,  acting  with  tho  govern- 
ment, he  partook  of  that  goldenshower 
which  naturally  falls  iromthe  treasury. 
He  became  in  succession  the  possessor 
\5t'  office  and  the  possessor  of  title 
—baron,  viscount,  earl,  and  marquis 
— and  wisely  allied  himself  with  Eng- 
lish nobility,  marrying,  first,  a  daugh- 
ter of  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  and,  se- 
condly, a  sister  of  Lord  Camden.  The 
subject  of  this  [memoir  was  a  son  of 
the  first  marriage,  and  was  bom  in 
Ireland  on  the  18th  of  June  1769. 
From  boyhood  he  was  remarkable  for 
coolness  and  intrepidity,  and  was  said 
to  have  exhibited  both  qualities  in  sav- 
ing a  young  companion  in  the  lake  of 
Strangford.  At  the  age  of  seventeen 
he  was  entered  of  St  John^s  College, 
Cambridge,  where  ho  seems  to  have 
applied  himself  actively  to  the  general 
studies  of  the  place — elementary  ma- 
thematics, classics,  logic,  and  moral 
philosophy.  This  sufficiently  answers 
the  subsequent  taunts  at  the  narrow- 
ness of  his  education. 

As  his  father  had  been  a  politician, 
his  son  and  heir  was  naturally  in- 
tended for  political  life.  The  first 
step  of  his  ambition  was  a  costly  one. 
County  elections  in  those  days  were 
formidable  affairs.    The  Hillsborongh 
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family  had  formerly  monopolised  the 
county.  Young  Stewart  was  put  for- 
ward, according  to  custom,  as  ^^  the 
champion  of  independence."  He  gain- 
ed but  half  the  day,  for  the  Hillsbo- 
roughs  still  retained  one  nominee. 
The  young  candidate  became  a  mem- 
ber of  parliament,  but  this  step  cost 
£00,000. 

The  sacrifice  was  enormous,  and 
perhaps,  in  our  day,  might  startle  the 
proudest  rent-roll  in  England:  but, 
seventy  years  ago,  and  in  Ireland,  the 
real  expenditure  was  probably  equi- 
valent to  £100,000  in  our  day.  And 
it  must  have  been  still  more  distress- 
ing to  the  family,  from  thecii'cnm- 
stance,  that  the  sum  had  been  accumu- 
lated to  build  a  mansion;  that  the 
expense  of  the  election  also  reqmred 
the  sale  of  a  fine  old  collection  of  fa- 
mily portraits ;  and  that  the  old  lord 
was  forced  to  spend  the  remainder  of 
his  life  in  what  the  biographer  states 
to  be  an  old  bai-n,  with  a  few  rooms 
added.  But  his  son  was  now  launched 
on  public  life — that  stream  in  which .  d 
many  dashing  swimmers  sink,  but  in 
which  talent,  guided  by  caution,  sel- 
dom fails  to  float  along,  until  nature 
or  weariness  finishes  the  effort,  and  the 
man  disappears,  like  all  who  went 
before. 

The  young  member,  fresh  from 
college,  and  flushed  with  triumph  over 
*' parliamentary  monopoly,"  was,  of 
course,  a  Whig.  Plutarcli's  Lives^ 
and  the  history  of  the  classic  com- 
monwealths, make  every  boy  at 
school  a  Whig.  It  is  only  when  they 
emerge  from  the  cloudy  imaginations 
of  republicanism,  and  the  fabulous 
feats  of  Greek  championship,  that 
they  acquire  common  sense,  and  act 
according  to  the  realities  of  things. 
The  future  statesman  commenced  his 
career  by  the  ultra-patriotism  of 
giving  a  "written  pledge,"  on  the 
hustings,  to  the  support  of  ''parlia- 
mentary reform." 

With  this  act  of  boyishness  he 
was,  of  course,  taunted  in  after-life  by 
the  'Whigs.  But  his  answ^er  was  na- 
tural and  just :  it  was  in  substance, 
that  he  had  been,  in  1790,  an  advo- 
cate for  Irish  reform ;  and  if  the  Irish 
parliament  had  continued  under  the 
same  cu'cumstances,  he  would  be  an 
advocate  for  its  reform  still.  But 
in  1 793  a  measure  had  been  carried, 
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which  made  all  change  perilous :  the 
Popish  peasantiy  had  been  suffered 
to  obtain  the  right  of  voting;  and 
thenceforward  he  should  not  aid 
parliamentary  reform. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  this 
language  was  not  used  under  the 
temptation  of  office,  for  he  did  not 
possess  any  share  in  administration 
until  four  years  afterwards,  in  1797. 

The  forty-shilling  franchise  was  the 
monster  evil  of  Ireland.  Every 
measure  of  corruption,  of  conspiracy, 
and  of  public  convulsion,  originated 
in  that  most  mischievous,  factions, 
and  false  step.  It  put  the  whole 
parliamentaiy  power  of  the  country 
into  the  hanos  of  faction ;  made  pub- 
lic counsel  the  dictation  of  the  popu- 
lace ;  turned  every  thing  into  a  job ; 
and  finally,  by  the  pampering  of  the 
rabble,  inflamed  them  into  civil  war, 
and,  by  swamping  the  constituency, 
rendered  the  extinction  of  the  parlia- 
ment a  matter  of  necessity  to  the 
existence  of  the  constitution. 

To  this  measure— at  once  weak  and 
ruinous,  at  once  the  triumph  of 
faction  and  the  deathblow  of  Irish 
tranquillity;  at  once  paralysing  all 
the  powers  of  the  legi9latm*e  for 
good,  and  sinking  the  peasantry  into 
deeper  degradation — we  must  give  a 
few  words. 

The  original  condition  of  the  pea- 
santry in  Ireland  was  serfdom.  A 
few  hereditary  chiefia,  with  the  power 
of  life  and  death,  ruled  the  whole 
lower  population,  as  the  master  of  the 
herd  rules  his  cattle.  English  law 
raised  them  from  this  condition,  and 
gave  them  the  rights  of  Englishmen. 
But  no  law  of  earth  could  give  the 
Celt  the  industry,  frugality,  or  perse- 
verance of  the  Englishman.  The  result 
was,  that  the  English  artificer,  hus- 
bandman, and  trader,  became  men  of 
property,  while  the  Celt  lingered  out 
life  in  the  idleness  of  his  forefathers. 
Robbery  was  easier  than  work,  and 
he  robbed ;  rebellion  was  more 
tempting  than  loyalty,  and  he  rebel- 
led :  the  result  was  the  frequent  for- 
feiture of  the  lands  of  chiefis,  who, 
prompted  by  their  priests,  excited  by 
their  passions,  and  urged  by  the  hope 
of  plunder,  were  continually  rebelling, 
and  necessarily  punished  for  their  re- 
bellion. Portions  of  their  lands  were 
distributed  as  the  pay  of  the  soldiery 
2b 
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who  conqnered  them  ;  portions  were 
given  to  English  colonists,  trans- 
planted for  the  express  pnrposc  of 
estnblisliing  English  allegiance,  arts, 
and  feelings  in  Ireland ;  and  portions 
devolved  to  the  crown.  But  we  are 
not  to  imagine  that  these  were 
transfers  of  smiling  landscapes  and 
propitious  harvests — ^that  this  was  a 
renewal  of  the  Goth  and  Vandal, 
invading  flowery  shores,  and  sacking 
the  dwellings  of  native  luxury. 
Ireland,  in  the  16th  and  17th  centu- 
ries, was  a  wilderness ;  the  fertility 
of  the  soil  wasted  in  swamps  and 
thickets ;  no  inns,  no  roads  ;  the  few 
towns,  garrisons  in  the  midst  of  vast 
solitudes ;  the  native  baron,  a  human 
brute,  wallowing  with  his  followers 
ronnd  a  huge  fire  in  the  centre  of  a 
hnge  %rigwam,  passing  from  in- 
toxication to  marauding,  and  from 
benten  and  broken  marauding  to  in- 
toxication again.  A  few  of  those 
barons  had  been  educated  abroad, 
but  even  they,  on  their  return,  brought 
back  only  the  love  of  blood,  the  habit 
of  political  falsehood,  and  the  hatred 
to  the  English  name,  taught  in  France 
and  Spain.  The  wars  of  the  League, 
the  government  of  the  Inquisition,  the 
subtlety  of  the  Italian  courts,  thus 
added  their  share  of  civilised  atrocity, 
to  the  gross  superstitions  and  mde 
revenge  of  Popish  Ireland. 

We  must  get  rid  of  the  tinsel  which 
baa  been  scattered  by  poetry  over  the 
past  ages  of  Ireland.  History  sho^vs, 
under  the  embroidered  cloak,  only 
squalidness.  Common  sense  tells  us 
what  ynmt  be  the  condition  of  a  people 
without  arts,  commerce,  or  agricul- 
ture ;  ])erpetually  nurturing  a  savage 
prejudice,  and  exhibiting  it  in  the 
shape  of  a  savage  revenge ;  ground 
to  the  dust  by  poverty,  yet  abhorring 
exertion ;  sutfering  under  hourly 
tyranny,  yet  incapable  of  enjoying 
tiie  freedom   ofl(?red  to  them ;    and 

oking  on  the  vigorons  and  growing 
prosperity  of  the  English  colonist, 
with  only  the  feeling  of  malice,  and 
the  determination  to  ruin  him.  The 
insurrection  of  IGil,  in  which  prob- 
ably 50,000  Protestant  lives  were 
tiacrificcd,  was  only  one  of  the 
broader  scenes  of  a  havoc  which 
every  nge  was  exemplifying  on  a 
more  obscure,  but  not  less  ferocious 
scale.    The  evidence  of  this  indolent 
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misery  is  given  in  the  narrowneBB  of 
the  population,  which,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  last  century,  scaioely 
reckoned  a  million  of  souls  :  and 
this,  too,  in  a  country  of  remaiUble 
fertility,  free  from  all  habitual  diseaae, 
with  a  temperate  climate,  and  a 
breadth  of  territory  containing  at  this 
hour  eight  millions,  and  capaUe  of 
supporting  eight  millions  more. 

The  existing  condition  of  Ireland, 
even  with  all  the  difficulties  of  its 
own  creation,  is  opulence,  peace,  and 
security,  compared  with  its  wretch- 
edness at  the  period  of  the  Engliah 
revolution. 

The  measure  of  giving  votes  Ibr 
members  of  parliament  to  the  Popiah 
peasantry  was  the  immediate  ofi^fniBg 
of  faction,  and,  like  all  its  ofl&pring, 
exhibited  the  fallacy  of  &ction.  It 
failed  in  every  form.  It  had  been 
urged,  as  a  means  of  raisiiiff  the 
character  of  the  peasantr7--jt  in- 
stantly made  perfidy  a  profetskm. 
It  had  been  urged,  as  giving  the  land- 
lord a  stronger  interest  in  the  com- 
forts and  conciliation  of  his  tenantry — 
it  instantly  produced  the  splitting  ef 
farms  for  the  multiplication  of  votea, 
and,  consequently,  all  the  hopeless  po- 
verty of  struggling  to  live  on  patcheB 
of  tillage  inadequate  for  the  decent  sup- 
port of  life.  It  had  been  urged,  as  a 
natural  means  of  attaching  the  pea- 
santry to  the  constitution — ^itinstuit^ 
exhibited  its  effects  in  increased  disor- 
der, in  nightly  drillings  and  daylight 
outbreaks;  in  the  assassination  of  land- 
lords and  clerg}',  and  in  those  more 
daring  designs  which  grow  out  of  per- 
nicious ignorance,  desperate  povi^, 
and  irreconcilable  superstition.  The 
populace— beginning  to  believe  that 
concession  had  been  the  result  of  fear ; 
that  to  receive  they  had  only  to  ter- 
rify; and  that  they  had  discovered 
the  secret  of  power  in  the  pnsiUani- 
mityof  parliament— answered  the  gift 
of  privilege  by  the  pike ;  and  the 
"  forty-shilling  freeholder"  exhibited 
his  new  sense  of  right  in  the  iusnrreo- 
tion  of  1798 — an  insurrection  which 
the  writer  of  these  volumes — firom  his 
intelligence  and  opportunities  a  com- 
petent authority — calculates  to  have 
cost  30,000  lives,  and  not  less  tlian 
three  millions  sterling  I 

The  forty-shilling  franchise  has 
since  been  abolished.     Its  practical 
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abominations  had  become  too  glaring 
for  the  endarance  of  a  rational  legis- 
lature, and  it  perished.  Yet  the 
**  snake  was  scotched,  not  killed." 
The  spirit  of  the  measure  remained  in 
full  action :  it  was  felt  in  the  force 
which  it  gave  to  Irish  agitation,  and 
in  the  insidionsness  which  it  admi- 
nistered to  English  party.  In  Ireland 
it  raised  mobs ;  in  England  it  divided 
cabinets.  In  Ireland  it  was  felt  in 
the  erection  of  a  rabble  parliament ;  in 
England  it  was  felt  in  the  pernicious 
principle  of"  open  questions;"  until 
the  leaders  of  the  legislature,  like  all 
men  who  suflfer  themselves  to  tamper 
with  temptation,  gave  way;  and  the 
second  great  stage  of  national  hazard 
was  reached,  in  the  shape  of  the  bill 
of  1829. 

If  the  projected  measure  of  "  en- 
dowing the  popery  of  Ireland" — in 
other  words,  of  establishing  the  wor- 
ship of  images,  and  bowing  down  to 
the  spiritual  emput5  of  the  papacy- 
shall  ever,  in  the  fatuity  of  British 
rulers  and  the  evil  hour  of  England, 
become  law;  a  third  great  stage  will 
be  reached,  which  may  leave  the 
country  no  farther  room  for  either 
advance  or  retrogression. 


In  the  year  1796,  the  father  of  the 
young  member  had  been  raised  to  the 
earldom  of  Londonderry,  and  his  son 
became  Viscount  Castlereagh.  In 
the  next  year  his  career  as  a  states- 
man began ;  he  was  appointed  by 
Lord  Camden,  (brother-in-law  of  the 
second  Earl  of  Londonderry,)  Keeper 
of  the  Privy  Seal  of  Ireland. 

The  conduct  of  the  Irish  adminis- 
tration had  long  wanted  the  first 
quality  for  all  governments,  and  the 
indispensable  quality  for  the  govern- 
ment of  Ireland,— firmness.  It has been 
said  that  the  temper  of  the  Irish  is 
Oriental,  and  that  they  require  an  Ori- 
ental government.  Theirwild  courage, 
their  furious  passion,  their  hatred  of 
toil,  and  their  love  of  luxury,  certainly 
seem  but  little  fitted  to  a  country  of 
uncertain  skies  and  incessant  laboiir. 
The  Saracen,  transported  to  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Atlantic,  might  have  been 
the  serf,  and,  instead  of  waving  the 
Crescent  over  the  diadems  of  Asia, 
might  have  been  cowering  over  the 
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turf-fire  of  the  Celt,  and  been  de- 
frauded of  the  pomps  of  Bagdad  and 
the  spoils  of  Jerusalem.  The  deetsion 
of  one  of  the  magnificent  despotisms 
of  the  East  in  Ireland  might  have 
been  the  true  principle  of  individuiJ 
progress  and  national  renown.  The 
scimitar  might  have  been  the  true 
talisman. 

But  the  successive  British  adminis- 
trations took  the  false  and  the  fatal 
step  of  meetmg  the  wild  hostility  of 
Ireland  by  the  peaceful  policy  of  Eng- 
land. Judging  only  from  the  habits 
of  a  country  trained  to  the  obedience 
of  law,  they  transferred  its  quiet  form- 
alities into  the  midst  of  a  population 
indignant  at  all  law;  and,  above  all,  at 
the  law  which  they  thought  of  only 
as  associated  with  the  swords  of  the 
soldiers  of  William.  The  government, 
continually  changing  in  the  person  of 
the  Viceroy,  fluctuated  in  its  measures 
with  the  fluctuation  of  its  instruments ; 
conceded  where  it  ought  to  have  com- 
manded; bartered  power,  where  it 
ought  to  have  enforced  authority ; 
attempted  to  conciliate,  where  its 
duty  was  to  have  crushed ;  and  took 
refuge  behind  partisanship,  where  it 
ought  to  have  denounced  the  distur- 
bers of  their  conntry.  The  result  was 
public  irritation  and  cabinet  incapa- 
city— a  continual  rise  in  the  terms  of 
official  barter,  pressing  on  a  continual 
helplessness  to  refuse.  This  could  not 
last— the  voice  of  the  country  was 
soon  an  uproar.  The  guilt,  the  folly, 
and  the  ruin,  had  become  visible  to 
all.  The  money-changers  were  mas- 
ters of  the  temple,  until  judicial  ven- 
geance came,  and  swept  away  the 
tndfickers,  and  consigned  the  temple 
to  ruin. 

When  we  now  hear  the  cry  for  the 
return  of  the  Irish  legislature,  we  feel 
a  just  surprise  that  the  memory  of  the 
old  legislature  should  have  ever  been 
forgotten,  or  that  it  should  ever  be 
recorded  without  national  shame.  We 
should  as  soon  expect  to  see  the 
corpse  of  a  criminal  exhumed,  and 
placed  on  the  judgment-seat  of  the 
court  from  which  he  was  sent  to  the 
scaffold. 

The  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  once 
a  popular  idol,  and  received  as  vice- 
roy with  acclamation,  had  no  80< 
dared  to  remonstrate  with  this  in 
rioos  parliament,  than  he  was  o^ 
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whelmed  with  national  rebuke.  The 
idol  was  plucked  from  its  pedestal ; 
and  the  Viceroy,  pursued  by  a  thousand 
libels,  was  glad  to  escape  across  the 
Channel.  He  was  succeeded  by  the 
Earl  of  Westmoreland,  a  man  of  some 
talent  for  business,  and  of  some  de- 
termination, but  by  no  means  of  the 
order  that  "  rides  the  whirlwind, 
and  directs  the  storm."  He,  too,  was 
driven  away.  In  this  dilemma,  the 
British  cabinet  adopted  the  most  un- 
fortunate of  all  courses — concession  ; 
and  for  this  purpose  selected  the  most 
unfitting  of  all  conceders,  the  Earl 
Fitzwilliam — a  man  of  no  public 
weight,  though  of  much  private  ami- 
ability; sincere,  but  simple;  honest 
in  his  own  intentions,  but  perfectly 
incapable  of  detecting  the  intentions 
of  others.  His  lordship  advanced  to 
the  Irish  shore  with  conciliation  em- 
broidered on  his  flag.  His  first  step 
was  to  take  the  chief  members  of 
Opposition  into  his  councils  ;  and  the 
immediate  consequence  was  an  out- 
rageousness  of  demand  which  startled 
even  his  simple  lordship.  The  British 
cabinet  were  suddenly  awakened  to 
tlie  hazard  of  giving  away  the  con- 
stitution by  wholesfide,  and  recalled 
the  Viceroy.  He  returned  forthwith, 
made  a  valedictory  complaint  in  par- 
liament, to  which  no  one  responded ; 
published  an  explanatory  pamphlet, 
which  explained  nothing;  and  then 
sat  down  on  the  back  benches  of  the 
peerage  for  life,  and  was  heard  of  no 
more.  Tlie  Earl  was  succeeded  by 
Lord  Camden,  son  of  the  celebrated 
<-hief-jii3tice,  but  inheriting  less  of 
the  law  than  the  temperament  of  his 
father.  Graceful  in  manner,  and  even 
aristocratic  in  person,  his  councils 
were  as  undecided  as  his  mission 
was  undefined.  The  aspect  of  the 
times  had  grown  darker  hour  by  hour, 
yet  his  lordship  speculated  upon  per- 
petual serenity.  Conspiracy  was 
notorious  throughout  the  land,  yet  he 
moved  as  tranquilly  as  if  there  were 
not  a  traitor  in  the  earth  ;  and  on  the 
very  eve  of  a  conflagi-ation,  of  which 
the  materials  were  ali-eady  laid  in 
eveiy  county  of  Ireland,  he  relied 
on  the  silent  spell  of  the  statute-book! 
The  secretary,  Mr  Pelham,  after- 
wards Ijord  Chichester,  wanted  the 
meekness,  or  disdained  the  short- 
sightedness of  his  principal ;  and,  on 
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the  first  night  of  his  official  appear- 
ance in  the  House,  ho  gave  at  once 
the  strongest  evidence  of  his  own 
opinion,  and  the  strongest  condem- 
nation of  the  past  system ;  by  boldly 
declaring  that  ^^concessions  to  tho 
Catholics  seemed  only  to  increase 
their  demands ;  that  what  they  now 
sought  was  incompatible  with  the  ex- 
istence of  a  British  constitution ;  that 
concession  must  stop  somewhere;  and 
that  it  had  already  reached  its  utmost 
limit,  and  could  not  be  allowed  to 
proceed.  Here  he  would  plant  his 
foot,  and  never  consent  to  recede  an 
inch  further." 

The  debate  on  this  occasion  con- 
tinued during  the  night,  and  nntU 
eight  in  the  morning.  All  that  fury 
and  folly,  the  bitterness  of  party  and 
the  keenness  of  personality,  could 
combine  with  the  passionate  eloquence 
of  the  Irish  mind,  was  exhibited  in 
this  memorable  debate.  The  motion 
of  the  popish  advocates  was  lost,  bnt 
the  rebellion  was  carried.  The  echo 
of  that  debate  was  heard  in  the  clasli 
of  arms  throughout  Ireland ;  and  Op- 
position, without  actually  putting  the 
trumpet  to  their  lips,  and  marshal- 
ling conspiracy,  had  tho  guilty  ho- 
nour of  stimulating  the  people  into 
frenzy,  which  tho  Irishman  calls  an 
appeal  to  the  god  of  battles,  but  which, 
in  the  language  of  truth  and  feeling, 
is  a  summons  to  all  the  sangoinaiy 
resolves  and  satanic  passions  of  the 
human  mind. 

Thesecretary,  perhaps  foresedng  the 
results  of  this  night,  and  certainly  in- 
dignant at  the  undisciplined  state  of  the 
legislative  council,  suddenly  returned 
to  England  ;  and  Lord  Castlereafffa 
was  appointed  by  his  relative,  the 
Viceroy,  to  fill  the  post  of  secretary 
during  his  absence.  The  rebellion 
broke  out  on  the  night  of  the  23d  of 
May  1798. 

In  the  year  1757,  a  committee  was 
fii-st  established  for  the  relief  of  Ro- 
man Catholics  from  theur  disabilities 
by  law.  From  this  justifiable  conxse 
more  dangerous  designs  were  snflfoied 
to  follow.  The  success  of  republican- 
ism in  America,  and  the  menaoes  of 
war  with  republican  France,  suggested 
the  idea  of  overthrowing  the  anmority 
of  government  in  Ireland.  In  1792, 
his  Majesty^s  message  duected  the 
repeal  of  the  whole   body  of  anti« 
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Romanist  sUtntee,  excepting  those 
wliieli  prohibiied  admmsloa  into  pat- 
liameot,  and  into  thirty  great  otlices 
of  state,  directly  counected  with  the 
confidentialdepartments  of  administra- 
tion. Tbo  Kumish  committee  had  al- 
ready extended  Iheir  views  still  far- 
ther. The  well-known  Theobald  AVolfc 
Tone  was  theii*  secretary,  and  lie  ]ire- 
pared  an  an  alliance  with  the  republi- 
canised  Presbyterians  of  the  north,  who, 
iji  179 U  had  oi^nised  in  Belfast  a 
club  entitled  **  The  Uniteil  Irishmen." 

TJie  combhiation  of  the  Romanist 
of  tbo  aonth  and  the  dissenter  of  the 
north  was  rapidly  effected.  Their  mu- 
tual hatreds  were  compromised,  for  the 
sake  of  their  common  hostility  to 
Chni*ch  and  State.  Upwards  of 
100,000  men  in  arms  were  promised 
by  the  north ;  millions,  to  be  here- 
after armed,  were  offered  by  Ihc 
south ;  a^fontB  were  despatched  to 
nrge  French  expeditions;  correspon- 
dences were  held  with  America  for 
aid;  the  whole  machiaery  of  rebel- 
lion was  in  full  employment,  and  a 
civil  war  was  already  contemplated 
by  a  group  of  villains,  incapable  of 
any  one  of  the  impulsea  of  honoorablc 
men. 

It  13  memorable  that,  in  the  snb- 
seqocnt  convulsion,  not  one  of  thodo 
men  of  blood  displayed  the  solitary 
virtue  of  the  ruffian —courage.  They 
lived  in  subterfuge,  and  they  died  iu 
shame.  Some  of  them  perished  by 
the  rope,  not  one  of  them  fell  by  the 
sword.  The  leaders  begged  theii- 
lives,  betrayed  their  dupes,  ac- 
knowledged theur  delinquencies,  and 
finished  their  days  beyond  the  Atlan- 
tic, intiamingthe  hostility  of  America, 
libelling  the  government  by  which 
their  lives  were  spared,  and  exempli- 
fying the  notorious  impossibility  of 
reforming  a  rebel  but  by  the  scaf- 
fold. 

Attempts  have  been  made,  of  late 
years,  to  imse  those  meu  into  the  re- 
putation of  heroism ;  they  might  as 
justly  have  been  raised  into  the  repu- 
tation of  loyalty.  No  sophistry  can 
stand  againt>t  the  facts.  Not  one  of 
them  took  the  o(3nimon  hazards  of  the 
field :  they  left  the  wretched  peasantry 
to  fight,  and  satisfied  themselves  with 
harangues.  Even  the  poetic  painting 
of  Moore  cannot  throw  a  halo  rouud 
the  head  of  Lord  Kdward  Fitzgerald. 


This  hero  walked  the  country  in 
i\'oman'a  clothes,  to  be  arrested  in 
his  bed,  and  perish  in  a  prison. 
Tone  cut  his  throat.  Irishmen  are 
naturally  brave ;  but  it  Ls  uo  dis- 
honour to  the  nation  to  know  that 
treason  degrades  the  qualities  of 
nature,  and  that  conscience  sinks  the 
man  of  nerve  into  the  poltroon. 

It  was  among  the  singular  in- 
stances of  good  fortune  which  saved 
Ireland  in  her  crisis,  that  L<ird 
Castlereagh  assumed  the  duties  of 
Irish  Secretary.  Uniting  mildness 
of  address  with  known  delermi- 
nattoo,  he  was  a  favourite  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  which  in  tho^c 
days  was  proud  of  its  chai'acter  atllce 
for  manners  and  intrepidity.  His  in- 
defatigable vigilance,  and  even  the 
natural  vigour  of  his  time  of  life, 
rendered  him  adequate  to  sarvicca 
and  labour's  wbicJi  might  have  broken 
down  the  powers  of  an  older  roan, 
and  which  must  have  been  declined 
by  the  feeble  health  of  his  prede* 
cessor,  Pelham,  who  still  actually 
retained  the  office.  Even  his  family 
conncxioD  with  tlie  Viceroy  may 
have  given  him  a  larger  share  than 
usual  of  the  immediate  confidecce  of 
government. 

Under  all  circumatances,  he  was 
the  fittest  man  for  the  time.  lie  pro- 
tected the  country  in  the  most  diffi- 
cult period  of  its  existence.  Tliem^ 
wa3  but  one  more  senice  to  secure 
Ireland  agaiuat  ruinous  change — the 
rescue  of  lier  c^>uncils  from  the  do* 
minion  of  the  mob ;  and  it  was  his  emi- 
nent fortune  to  effect  it,  by  the  Union, 

There  is  the  most  ample  evident 
that  neitber  parliamentary  reform  n< 
Catholic  emancipation  were  the  tnic^ 
objects  of  the  United  Irishmen.  Tlio 
one  was  a  lure  to  the  malcontents  of 
the  north,  the  other  to  the  malcon- 
tents of  the  south.  But  ili^-  - ''vor 
couneil  of  the  conspu'acy —  1 1  1 

to  du^>e  the  one,  as  it  d«   ^  , m 

other — had  resoh  ed  on  a  democracy^ 
which,  iu  its  day  of  triumph,  follow- 
ing the  steps  of  France,  would,  in  all 
probability,  have  declared  itself  iu- 
Udcl,  and  abolished  all  religion  by 
acclamation.  Party  in  the  north 
pronounced  its  alliance  with  France, 
b}'  commemorating,  with  French 
pageantry,  the  anuiverstu*}'  of  the 
Kevoiution,    The  rciimauts  of  the  ohl 
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volunteer  corps  were  collected  at  this 
menacing  festival,  which  lasted  for 
some  days,  and  exhibited  all  the  pomp 
and  all  the  insolence  of  Paiis.  Em- 
blematic figures  were  borne  on  car- 
riages drawn  by  horses,  with  repub- 
lican devices  and  inscriptions.  On 
one  of  those  carriages  was  a  figure  of 
Hibcrnia,  with  one  hand  and  foot  in 
shackles,  and  a  volunteer  presenting 
to  her  a  figure  of  Liberty,  with  the 
motto,  "The  releasement  of  the 
prisoners  from  the  Bastille."  On 
another  was  the  motto, — *'  Our  Gallic 
brethren  were  bom  July  14th,  1789. 
Alas !  we  arc  still  m  embryo."  Another 
inscription  was  —  *'  Superstitious 
jealousy  the  cause  of  the  Irish  Bastille ; 
let  us  unite  and  destroy  it."  The 
portrait  of  Franklin  was  exhibited 
among  them,  with  this  inscription, — 
"Where  Liberty  is,  there  is  my 
countr}'."  Gunpowder  and  arms  were 
put  m  store,  pikes  were  forged,  and 
treasonous  addresses  were  privately 
distributed  throughout  the  country. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  those  acts 
occurred  before  the  accession  of  Lord 
Castlereagh  to  office :  their  existence 
was  the  result  of  that  most  miserable 
of  aU  policies — the  sufferance  of  treason, 
in  the  hope  that  it  may  die  of  sufferance. 
If  he  had  guided  the  Irish  councils  in 
1792  instead  of  in  1794,  the  growing 
treason  woidd  have  either  shrunk  from 
his  energy,  or  been  trampled  out  by 
his  decision. 

It  has  been  the  custom  of  party  writ- 
ers to  charge  the  secretary  with  rash- 
ness, and  even  with  insolence.  The  an- 
swer is  in  the  fact,  that,  until  the  year 
in  which  the  revolt  became  imminent, 
his  conduct  was  limited  to  vigilant 
precaution — to  sustaining  the  public 
spirit — to  resisting  the  demands  of  fac- 
tion in  the  House— and  to  giving  the 
loyal  that  first  and  best  creator  of  na- 
tional courage — the  proof  that,  if  they 
did  not  betray  themselves,  they  would 
not  be  betrayed  by  their  government. 

In  1798,  the  rebellion  was  ripe. 
The  conspirators  had  been  fully  fore- 
warned of  their  peril  by  the  vigour  of 
public  measures.  But,  disgusted  by 
the  delays  of  France, — conscious  that 
every  hour  was  drawing  detection 
closer  round  them;  and  still  more,  in 
that  final  frenzy  which  ProWdence 
suffera  to  take  possession  of  men 
abusing  its  gifts  of  understanding, — 
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they  at  last  resolved  on  raising  the 
flag  of  rebellion.  A  return  of  the 
rebel  force  was  made  by  Lord  Edward 
Fitzgerald,  stating  the  nnmber  of 
armed  men  in  Ulster,  Leinstcr,  and 
IVIunster,  at  279,896  !  and  the  2dd  of 
May  was  named  as  the  day  of  the 
general  insurrection. 

Government  now  began  to  act.  On 
the  12th  of  March,  it  an-ested  the  whole 
body  of  the  delegates  of  Leinster,  assem- 
bled in  committee  in  the  metropolis. 
The  seizure  of  then*  papers  gave  the 
details  of  the  treason.  Warrants  were 
instantly  issued  for  the  arrest  of  the 
remaining  leaders,  Emmctt,  M^Neyin, 
Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  and  others. 
We  hasten  on.  A  second  committee 
was  formed ;  and  again  broken  np  by 
the  activity  of  the  government  The 
French  agency  was  next  extinguiBhed^ 
by  the  aiTcst  of  O'Connor^  the  prieal; 
Quigley,  and  others,  on  the  point  of 
leaving  England  for  France.  Seiznrai 
of  arms  were  made,  the  yeomanry  were 
put  on  duty,  the  loyalists  were  formed 
into  corps,  armed,  and  disciplined. 

Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  had  es- 
caped, and  a  reward  of  £1000  wax  put 
upon  his  head.  On  the  19  th  of  May, 
only  four  days  before  the  outbreak,  he 
was  arrested  in  an  obscnre  lodging  in 
Dublin,  stabbed  one  of  his  capton  in 
the  struggle,  was  himself  wounded, 
and  died  in  prison  of  his  wonnd. 

During  this  most  anxious  period,  the 
life  of  every  leading  member  of  govern- 
ment was  in  imminent  peril  Plots  were 
notoriously  formed  for  the  assassination 
of  the  commander-in-chief,  and  the 
cliancellor ;  but  Lord  Castlereagh  was 
obviously  the  especial  mark  for  the 
conspirators.  In  scorn  of  this  danger, 
ho  gallantly  persevered ;  and,  on  the 
22d  of  May,  the  very  night  before  the 
commencement  of  the  insurrection,  he 
brought  do\^7i  to  the  House  the  follow- 
ing message  from  the  Lord-lieu- 
tenant : — 

^^  That  his  excellency  had  received 
information,  that  the  disaffected  had 
been  daring  enough  to  form  a  plan, 
for  the  purpose  of  pbssessmg  them- 
selves, in  the  course  of  the  prsMMt 
week^  of  the  metropolis;  of  seising  the 
seat  of  government,  and  those  hi 
authority  within  the  city.  That,  in 
consequence  of  that  information,  he 
had  duw5ted  every  militaiy  precaution 
to  bo  taken  which  seemed  expedient; 
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that  he  had  made  full  communicatioa 
to  the  magistrates,  for  the  direction 
of  their  efforts ;  and  that  he  had  not  a 
doubt,  by  the  measmes  which  would 
be  pursued,  that  the  designs  of  the 
rebellious  would  bo  elfoctually  and 
entirely  cruahed." 

To  this  message  the  House  of  Com- 
mons voted  an  immediate  answer, — 
^^  That  the  intelligence  thus  communi- 
cated filled  them  with  horror  and  in- 
dignation, while  it  raised  in  them  a 
spu'it  of  resolution  and  energy/'  And, 
for  the  purpose  of  publicly  showing 
their  confidence  and  their  determina- 
tion, the  whole  of  the  Commons,  pre- 
ceded by  the  speaker  and  the  officers 
of  the  House,  went  on  foot,  two  by 
two,  in  procession  through  the  streets, 
to  the  castle,  to  carry  up  their  address 
to  the  Viceroy. 

Lord  Castlereagh,  daring  this  most 
anxious  period,  was  in  constant  acti- 
vity, keeping  up  the  correspondence 
of  his  government  with  the  British 
Cabinet  and  the  generals  command- 
ing in  Ireland.  But,  the  coiTCspon- 
dencc  preserved  in  the  Memoirs  is 
limited  to  directions  to  the  military 
officers — among  whom  were  the  brave 
and  good  Abercromby,  and  Lake, 
Moore,  and  others  who,  like  them, 
were  yet  to  gain  their  laorels  in  nobler 
fields. 

The  rebellion,  after  raging  for  six 
weeks  in  the  sooth,  and  exhibiting 
the  rude  daring  of  the  peasantry,  in 
several  desperate  attacks  on  the  prin- 
dpal  towns  garrisoned  by  the  army, 
was  at  length  subdued  by  Lord 
Comwallis ;  who,  at  once  issuing 
an  amnesty,  and  acting  at  the  head 
of  a  powerful  force,  restored  the  pub- 
lic tranquillity.  This  promptitude 
was  fortunate ;  for  in  August  a  de- 
barkation was  made  by  General 
Humbert  in  the  west,  at  the  head  of 
eleven  hundred  French  troops,  as  the 
advanced  guard  of  an  army.  This 
force,  though  absurdly  inferior  to 
its  task,  yet,  by  the  rapidity  of  its 
marches,  and  the  daring  of  its  com- 
mander, revived  the  spirit  of  insur- 
rection, and  was  joined  by  many  of 
the  peasantry.  Bat  the  whole  were 
soon  compelled  to  lay  down  their 
arms  to  the  troops  of  the  Viceroy. 
Scarcely  had  they  been  sent  to  an 
li^Dglish  prison,  when  a  French  squad- 
ron, consisting  of  a  ship  of  tha  line 


and  eight  frigates,  with  5000  troops  on 
board,  appeared  off  the  northern 
coast.  They  were  not  left  long  to 
dream  of  invasion.  On  the  vert/  iiext 
day^  the  squadron  under  Sir  John 
Borlase  Warren  was  seen  entering 
the  French  anchorage.  The  ene- 
my were  instantly  attacked.  The 
liue-of-battle  ship,  the  Hocho,  with 
six  of  the  frigates,  was  captmed  after 
a  sharp  cannonade ;  and  among  the 
prisoners  was  found  the  original  in- 
cendiary of  the  rebellion,  Wolfe  Tone, 
bearing  the  commission  of  a  French 
adjutant-general.  On  his  trial  and 
sentence  by  a  court-martial  in  Dublin, 
he  solicited  to  be  shot  as  a  soldier, 
not  hanged  as  a  felon.  But  there 
was  too  much  blood  on  his  head  to 
alter  the  forms  of  law  for  a  villain 
who  had  returned  for  the  express 
purpose  of  adding  the  blood  of  thoa- 
sands  to  the  past.  To  escape  beuig 
hanged,  he  died  by  his  own  hand,  de- 
plorably, but  suitably,  x^losmg  a  Ufo 
which  honesty  and  industry  might 
have  made  happy  and  honourable,  by 
the  last  and  only  crime  which  he 
could  have  added  to  the  long  list  of 
his  treasons. 

The  administration  of  Lord  Castle- 
reagh was  now  to  be  distinguished 
by  another  national  service  of  the 
highest  order.  The  British  govern- 
ment had  been  awakened,  by  the 
rebellion,  to  the  necesiitt/  of  a  union. 
The  object  of  the  rebels  was  to  sepa- 
rate the  two  islands  by  violence :  the 
danger  pointed  out  the  remedy,  and 
the  object  of  government  was  to  join 
them  iudissolubly  by  law.  The  mea- 
sure had  been  proposed  nearly  a 
centnry  before,  by  the  peerage  of 
Ireland  themselves,  then  shrinking 
from  a  repetition  of  the  war  of  James 
n.,  and  the  sweeping  confiscations 
of  the  popish  parliament.  The  mea- 
sure was  twiee  proposed  to  the 
British  cabinet,  in  1703  and  1707. 
But  the  restless  intrigues  of  party  in 
the  reign  of  Anne  occupied  all  the 
anxieties  of  a  tottering  government ; 
and  the  men  who  found  it  difficult  to 
float  upon  the  surge,  thought  them- 
selves fortunate  to  escape  the  additional 
gusts,  which  might  come  ruffling  the 
waters  from  Ireland.  The  Volunteer 
armament,  with  the  example  o£ 
America,  if  not  actaally  in^ 
Ireland  to  revolationt  yet  ] 
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beacon  to  every  eye  which  8oogbt  the 
way  to  rcpnblicaDism,  again  awoke 
the  cabinet  to  the  uec^ssity  of  a  uiuoo, 
Ttie  regency  qocstion,  in  wblcli  the 
li'ish  parliament  attempted  to  divide, 
not  only  the  couDtnes,  but  the  crown — 
placing  one  half  on  the  head  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  other  half  on 
the  head  of  the  King — again  startled 
the  cabinet.  But,  m  the  peril  abated, 
the  means  of  protection  were  thrown  by. 
Tlie  hurricane  of  France  then  came, 
and  dashed  against  every  throne  of 
Europe,  sinking  some,  shattering 
others,  and  throwing  clouds,  still 
pregnant  with  storm  and  flame, 
over  the  horizon  of  the  civilised 
world.  But  the  vices  of  France 
fluddenlj^  extinguished  the  European 
perils  of  Revolution.  The  democracy 
which,  proclaimiog  nniversal  peace 
and  freedom,  bad  summoned  all  na- 
tions to  be  present  at  the  erection  of 
a  government  of  philosophy,  was  seen 
exulting  in  the  naked  ilisplay  of 
croelty  and  crime.  In  place  of  a 
demigod,  Eoroj^e  saw  a  liend,  and 
shrank  from  the  altar  on  which  no- 
thing was  to  be  accepted  btit  the 
spoil  and  agonies  of  man. 

Those  facts  are  alluded  to,  simply  to 
extinguish  the  gross  and  c^^mmon 
charge,  that  the  British  cabinet  fos- 
terea  the  rebellion ^  only  to  compel 
the  country  to  take  refuge  in  the 
Union.  It  is  nnqnest  ion  able,  that  the 
wisdom  of  its  policy  had  been  a  maxim 
for  a  hundred  ycai's ;  that  the  plan 
wa^i  to  be  found  in  the  port  fob  o  of 
every  cabinet ;  that  all  administrative 
light  acknowledged  that  the  time 

come  when  it  would  be  inevi- 
table, yet  put  off  the  hour  of  action  ; 
that  it  haunted  successive  cabinets 
like  a  ghost,  in  everj^  hour  of  national 
darkness,  and  that  they  all  rejoiced 
at  its  disappearance  at  the  return  of 
day-  Bnt  when  rebellion  broke  out 
in  Ireland  itself— when  it  was  no  longer 
the  reflection  from  the  glare  of  Ameri- 
can democracy,  nor  the  echo  from  the 
howl  of  France  ;  when  the  demand  of 
separation  was  made  by  the  subjects 
of  the  Ilritish  erown,  in  the  sight 
of  England— the  necessity  was  irre- 
uistible.  There  was  no  longer  any 
alternative  between  blutliug  in  fetters, 
4U]d  binding  in  law.      Then  the  re- 

of  Pitt  was  made,  and  its  per- 
LCe  waB  committed  to  the  hands 
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of  a  fearless  and  faithfnl  maiL  Ire- 
land was  relieved  from  the  bunJcn  of 
a  riotous  and  impoverisbed  indepen- 
ticncei  and  England  was  relieved  from 
the  contemptible  policy  of  acting  by 
party,  which  she  despised,  and  paj-ing 
a  parliament  to  protect  a  constitu- 
tion. 

But  we  must  hasten  to  other  things. 
There  wasj  of  course,  an  infinite  out- 
cry among  all  the  tribes  who  lived 
upon  popular  con-uption.  In  closing 
the  gates  of  the  Irish  parliament,  they 
had  been  shut  out  from  the  mart 
where  they  bad  flocked  night  and  day 
to  sell  their  influence,  their  artifices, 
and  themselves.  The  voluntary  slave- 
trade  was  broken  up  ;  and  the  great 
dealers  in  political  conscience  re- 
garde*!  themselves  as  robbed  of  s 
right  of  nature.  The  kings  of  Benin 
and  Congo  cooM  not  be  more  indig- 
nant at  the  sight  of  a  British  cruiser 
blockading  one  of  their  rivers.  The 
calamity  was  universal ;  the  whole 
body  of  parli amen taiy  pauperism  wa» 
compelled  to  work  or  starv^e.  The 
barrister  was  forced  to  leam  law ;  the 
merchant  to  turn  to  his  ledger  ^  the 
country  gentleman,  who  had  so  long 
cciusoled  himself  for  his  wecd}-^  fallows 
by  the  reflection  that^  if  they  grew 
nothing  else,  they  couM  at  least  grow 
forty- shilling  voters,  found  "  Othello's 
occupation  gone.''  The  whole  flight 
of  carrion-crows,  whom  the  most  dis- 
tant scent  of  corruption  brought  upon 
the  wing ;  all  the  locust  race,  which 
never  alighted,  but  to  strip  the  roiI  ; 
the  whole  army  of  sinecurism,  the 
cx)untless  generation  of  laziness  and 
license,  who,  as  in  the  monkish  days, 
looked  to  receiving  their  daily  meal  at 
the  doors  of  the  treasury,  felt.tho 
sudden  sentence  of  starvation. 

But  this,  too,  passed  away.  Job- 
bery, a  more  than  equivalent  for  the 
exemption  of  the  land  from  the  viper, 
became  no  longer  a  trade ;  faction 
itself,  of  all  existing  things  the  roost 
tenacious  of  life,  graduiUly  dropped 
olT;  the  natural  vitality  of  the  land* 
no  longer  drained  away  by  its  blood- 
suckcra,  began  to  iihow  itself  in  the 
vigour  of  the  public  mind  ;  pence  did 
its  otlicc  in  the  renewal  of  public 
wealth,  and  perhaps  the  happiest 
years  of  Ireland  were  those  which 
immediately  followed  the  Union,  Jf 
Ireland  wan  afterwards  overshadowed^ 
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tho  cauae  was  to  be  foand  in  that  sullen 
influence  which  had  thrown  Europe 
into  darkness  for  a  thousand  years. 

Lord  Castlcreagh  was  now  ad- 
vanced an  important  step  in  pnbllc 
life.  Mr  Pelham,  who  from  ill  health 
had  long  been  an  absentee^  resigned  hia 
oflice.  The  services  of  his  raatdy  and 
intelligent  substitute  had  been  too 
prominent  to  be  overlooked.  A  not 
less  trying  scene  of  ministerial  courage 
and  ability  was  about  to  open,  in  the 
proposal  of  the  Union  ;  and  no  man 
could  compete  with  fttm  who  had  ex- 
tinguished the  rebellion. 

A  letter  from  his  friend  Lord  Cam- 
ih*n  (Novembei"  1798)  thus  announced 
the  appmutmcnt ;  —  **  Dear  Castlc- 
reagh,— I  am  extremely  happy  to  be 
informed  by  Mr  Pitt  that  the  wish 
of  the  Lord- lieutenant  that  you  should 
snceeed  Mr  Pelham  (since  he  has 
relinquished  the  aitnation  of  secre- 
tary) has  been  acceded  to  by  the 
King  and  his  ministers ;  and  that  tlie 
consent  of  the  English  goverument 
has  l)een  communicated  to  L<jrd  Corn- 
walUs/* 

On  the  22 d  of  January,  a  message 
to  the  English  House  of  Commons 
waft  brought  down,  recommending  the 
Uuion^  on  the  gronud  of  **  the  unre- 
mitting industry  with  which  the  ene- 
mies of  the  country  persevered  in 
their  avowed  design  of  separating 
Ireland  from  Eugland."  On  the  31st, 
Pitt  moved  eight  resolotions  as  the 
basis  of  the  measure.  Sheridan  moved 
an  amendment,  which  was  negatived 
by  one  hundred  and  forty  to  fifteeo 
votes.  In  the  Lords,  the  address  in 
answer  to  the  message  wa^  carried 
without  a  division.  1 1  was  clear  that 
the  question  in  England  was  decided. 

In  Irelaud  the  discussion  was  more 
vehement,  and  more  protracted ;  but 
the  decision  was  ultimately  the  same« 
Parliament  wejit  the  way  of  all  crimi- 
nals. It  must  be  allowed,  that  its 
scaffold  was  surrounded  with  popular 
clamour,  to  an  extraordinary  exteut. 
It  faced  its  fate  with  natiuuiil  haugh- 
tiness, and  vigorously  proclaimed  its 
own  virtues  to  the  fast.  But,  when 
the  confoaion  of  the  scene  w^is  over, 
and  the  ecafToId  was  moved  away, 
none  lingered  near  the  spot  to  wnng 
their  hands  over  the  grave. 

The  miquestionable  fact  is,  that 
there  was  a  national  sense  of  the  un- 
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fitiieas  of  separate  Icgistatnres  for  two 
c(i  i'  :  '  '  1  ess  of  connexion 
w  Jstence  of  both. 

Tin.  i  loirHiaiit  juit  iinU^  by  the  fatal 
folly  of  conceding  votes  to  the  popish 
peasantrj'— votes  amounting  to  univer- 
sal suflfirage— parliament  must,  in  a  few 
years,  become  popish  in  all  but  the 
name.  The  landlords  felt  that,  the 
constant  operation  of  party  on  the 
peasantry  must  rapidly  overthrow  all 
property.  The  still  more  enlightened 
portion"  of  society  felt  that  every 
hoor  exposed  the  country  more  peril- 
omlj  to  civil  commotion.  And  even 
the  '  narrowest  capacity  of  judging 
must  have  seen,  in  the'smoking  har- 
vest, mined  mansions,  and  slaughtered 
population  of  the  revolted  counties^ 
the  hazard  of  trusting  to  a  native 
parliament ;  which,  though  it  might 
punish,  could  not  protect ;  and  which^ 
in  the  hour  of  danger,  could  not  stir 
hand  or  foot  but  by  the  help  of  their 
mighty  ueighbonr  and  fast  friend. 

If,  m  the  TL^bellion,  a  wall  of  iron 
had  been  drawn  round  Iiuland,  and 
her  coustitutioD  had  been  left  to  the 
defence  fnmished  by  her  parliament 
alone,  that  constitution  would  havo 
been  but  a  cobweb ;  parliament  would 
have  been  torn  down  like  a  condemned 
building ;  and  oat  of  the  mins  would 
have  been  instantly  compiled  some 
grim  and  yet  grotesque  fabric  of  popu- 
lar power — some  fearful  and  uncouth 
mixture  of  legislation  and  vengeance : 
a  republic  erected  on  the  principles  of 
a  despotism;  a  temple  to  ajiarchy, 
with  the  passions  of  the  rabble  for  its 
priesthood,  and  the  fallen  head.^  of  all 
the  noble,  brave,  and  intellectual  in 
the  land,  for  the  decoratioiis  of  the 
shrine. 

The  cry  uf  Repeal  haa  revived  the 
recollection  of  the  parliament:  but 
the  comitry  has  refused  to  recognise 
that  cry  as  national,  and  even  the 
echo  has  perished.  It  was  notoriously 
adopted,  not  for  its  chance  of  success* 
but  for  its  ccrtainhj  of  failure.  It  waa 
meant  to  give  faction  q  perpetual  jivt^ 
text  for  mendicancy.  But  the  men- 
dicant and  the  pretext  are  now  gone 
together.  A  few  childish  people,  for- 
getting its  uselessness  and  its  cn^rs* 
alone  continue  to  whine  over  it — as  a 
weak  parent  laments  thf  loss  of  a  son 
whose  life  was  a  burden  to  him,  and 
whose  death  was  a  relief,    The  Union 
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was  one  of  the  highest  services  of 
Lord  Castlcrcagh. 

In  corroboration  of  those  sentiments, 
if  they  could  require  any,  it  is  observ- 
able how  rapidly  the  loudest  oppo- 
nents of  the  measure  lowered  their 
voices,  and  adopted  the  tone  of  govern- 
ment. Flunket,  the  ablest  rhetorician 
of  the  party — who  had  made  his  oppo- 
sition conspicuous  by  the  ultra-poetic 
extravagance,  of  pledging  himself  to 
swear  his  sons  at  the  altar,  as  Hamilcar 
STV'ore  Ilannibal  to  Koman  hostility — 
took  the  first  opportunity  of  reconcil- 
ing his  wrath  to  office,  and  settled 
down  into  a  chancellor.  Foster,  the 
speaker,  who  had  led  the  opposition, 
received  his  salary  for  life  without  a 
pang,  and  filled  the  office  of  chancel- 
lor of  the  Lish  exchequer.  Bnshe, 
the  Cicero  of  the  house,  glowing  with 
oratorical  indignation,  condescended 
to  be  chief-justice.  All  the  leaders, 
when  the  battle  was  over,  quietly 
slipped  off  their  armour,  hung  up 
sword  and  shield  on  their  walls,  put 
on  the  peace  costume  of  handsome 
salary,  and  subsided  into  title  and 
pension. 

No  one  blamed  them  then,  nor  need 
blame  them  now.  They  had  all  been 
actors — and  who  shall  reproach  the 
actor,  when  the  lamps  are  put  out 
and  the  audience  gone,  for  thinking  of 
his  domestic  meal,  and  dropping  into 
his  bed  ?  Nature,  like  truth,  is  power- 
ful, and  the  instinct  of  the  lawyer 
must  prevaiL 

One  man  alone  "  refused  to  be  com- 
forted." Grattan,  the  Demosthenes 
of  Ireland,  for  years  kept,  without 
swearing  it,  the  Carthaginian  oath, 
which  had  slipped  out  of  the  mind  of 
Plunket.  lie  talked  of  the  past  with 
the  rapt  anguish  of  a  visionary,  and 
eschewed  human  occupation  with  the 
rigid  inutility  of  a  member  of  La 
Tfappe.  Grattan  long  continued  to 
linger  in  Ireland,  until  he  was  hissed 
out  of  his  patriotic  romance,  and 
laughed  into  England.  There,  he  found, 
that  he  had  lost  the  better  part  of  his 
life  in  dreams,  and  that  the  world  de- 
manded evidence  that  he  had  not  lived 
in  vain.  Fortunately  for  his  own 
fame,  he  listened  to  the  demand ;  for- 
got his  sorrows  over  the  dead  in  the 
claims  of  the  living ;  threw  in  his  share 
to  the  general  contribution  of  the 
national  heart  against  the  tyranny  of 


Napoleon ;  and  by  some  noble  speeches 
vindicated  the  character  of  his  national 
eloquence,  and  left  an  honourable  re- 
collection of  himself  in  that  greatest 
temple  of  fame  and  free  minds  which 
the  world  has  ever  seen — the  parlia- 
ment of  England. 

Lord  Castlereagh,  on  the  final  dlB- 
solution  of  the  Irish  legislature,  trans- 
ferred his  residence  to  London,  where 
(in  July  1802)  he  took  office  mider 
the  Addiugton  ministry  as  President 
of  the  Board  of  Control — an  appoint- 
ment which,  on  the  return  of  Pitt,  he 
retained,  until  (in  1805)  he  was  placed 
by  the  great  minister  in  the  office  of 
secretary  for  the  wai*  and  colonial  de- 
partment. 

The  death  of  Pitt  (1806)  sur- 
rendered the  cabinet  to  the  Whigs, 
and  Lord  Castlereagh  retired  with 
his  colleagues.  The  death  of  Fox 
soon  shook  the  new  administration,  and 
their  own  imprudence  broke  it  nn, 
(1807.)  The  Grey  and  GrenviUe 
party  were  superseded  by  Peroeyal ; 
and  Lord  Castlereagh  returned  to  the 
secretar}*8hip  at  war,  which  ho  heid 
until  1809,  when  his  duel  with  Can- 
ning caused  the  retii'ement  of  both. 

In  the  Memoir,  the  circumstances 
of  this  painful  transaction  are 
scarcely  more  than  referred  to ;  bat 
the  reply  to  a  letter  from  Lord 
Castlereagh  to  the  King,  distinctly 
i^ows  the  sense  of  his  conduct  entra*- 
tained  in  the  highest  quarter. 

^^  The  King  has  no  hesitation  is 
assuring  Lord  Castlereagh  that  he 
has,  at  all  times,  been  satisfied  with 
the  zeal  and  assiduity  with  which  he 
has  discharged  the  duties  of  the  variona 
situations  which  he  has  filled,  and 
with  the  exertions  which,  nnder 
every  difficulty,  he  has  made  for  the 
support  of  his  M^esty's  and  the 
country's  interest. 

^^His  Majesty  must  ever  approve 
of  the  principle  which  shall  secure  the 
support  and  protection  of  government 
to  officers  exposing  theur  repntation^ 
as  well  as  theur  lives,  in  his  service; 
when  theur  characters  and  conduct  axe 
attacked,  and  aspersed  on  loose  and 
insufficient  grounds,  without  adverting 
to  embarrassments  and  local  difficol- 
ties,  of  which  those  on  the  spot  alone 
can  form  an  adequate  judgment^ 
This,  of  course,  settled  the  rojal 
opinion ;  and  the  ministerial  confidence 
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shortly  after  reposed  in  Lord  Caslle- 
renglijn  the  most  conspiciio  as  manner, 
fiiUy  de:us  bis  reputation  from  txtry 
stalu. 

But  the  letter  confirms  one  fact, 
hitherto  not  mach  known,  yet  which 
wonid  alone  entitle  him  to  the  lajsting 
gratitnde  of  the  empire.  In  allusion 
to  the  campaign  of  Portngal  under 
Moore^  and  the  appointment  of  a  5uc- 
ceaaor,  it  adds, — *'■  It  was  abo  this  im- 
preasion  which  prompted  the  King^  to 
acquic^c  in  the  appointment  of  so 
yonng  a  lieutenant -general  as  Lord 
Wcllmgtou  to  the  command  of  the 
troops  in  Portnpil/^  Thn<^,  it  m  to 
LordC  1  Tit,  and 

tohiiji  eriaily 

<^wo  lli<j  iiLi+jraUuu  oi  tLio  i'euiusnia. 
His  selection  of  the  ptiat  duke,  in 
defiance  of  the  cl  '  '  niority,  and 
pmbablj  of  parL  connexion, 

gave  KuglnTi '  ^ais  of  victory, 

and  finally  .  ipo  the  crowning 

triumph  of  \V.,.^..^v>. 

But  a  still  more  extensile  field  of 
statesmanship  was  now  opened  to  him. 
Canuiug  had  left  the  Foreign  Office 
vacant ;  before  the  doae  of  the  year 
it  was  ^Tcn  to  Lonl  Castlereagh. 
Another  distinction  followed.  The 
unhappy  assassination  of  Perceval 
left  the  prentiership  vacant ;  and  Lord 
Castlereogb,  though  nominally  under 
Lord  Liverpool,  virtually  became,  by 
his  position  in  the  House  of  Com* 
mons,  prime  minister. 

There  never  was  a  moment  of  Euro- 
pean history,  when  higher  interests 
were  suspended  on  the  intrepidity,  the 
firmness,  and  the  wLsdom  of  British 
council.  The  Spanish  war,  difficult, 
though  glorious,  was  at  all  risks  to 
be  sustained ;  Anstria  had  taken  up 
arms,  (in  1809,)  was  defeated,  aad 
was  forced  to  make  the  bitter  peace 
that  follows  disaster  Napoleon,  at 
Erfurth,  sat  on  a  throne  which  looked 
over  Europe,  and  saw  none  but  vas- 
sals. At  home.  Opposition  flung  its 
old  predictions  of  evil  in  the  face  of 
the  minister,  and  incessantly  charged 
Mm  uith  their  realisation.  An  infirm 
miniiiter  in  England  at  that  crisis 
wouhl  have  humiliated  her  by  a  treaty; 
that  treaty  would  have  been  bat  a 
truce,  and  that  tmce  would  have  been 
followed  by  an  invasion.  But  the  Sec- 
retary never  swerved,  and  his  con fi- 
denee   in   the   courage  of   England 


was  reworded  by  the  jneatoraUou  of 
liberty  to  Europe. 

The  fortunes  of  Napoleon  were  at 
length  on  the  wane.  France  had  been 
stripped  of  her  veterans  by  the  retreat 
from  ]!kIoscow,  and  the  liussian  and 
German  armies  had  hunted  the  wreck 
of  the  French  across  the  Rhino.  But, 
in  sight  of  final  victory,  the  councils 
of  the  Allies  became  divided,  and  it 
was  of  the  first  importance  to  reunite 
them.  An  interesting  letter  of  the 
late  Lord  Harrowby,  to  the  present 
Marquis  of  Londonderry,  gives  the 
narrative  of  this  diplomatic  mission. 

*'  I  cannot  recollect  dates,  but  it 
was  at  the  time  when  you,  Lord  Aber- 
deen, and  Lord  Cathcart,  were  accre- 
dited to  the  three  sovereigns.  It  was 
mooted  in  Cabinet,  I  thuik,  by  Lofd 
Castlereagh,  whether  it  wonld  not  be 
desirable,  in  order  to  carry  the  fidl 
weight  of  the  Bi'itish  Government 
bear  upon  the  connsels  of  the  : 
bled  sovereigns,  that  some  one  pe 
should  be  appointed  who  might  speak 
in  its  name  to  them  all. 

"^  The  notion  was  approved  of ;  and 
iifter  tht?  Cabinet  was  over,  Castle* 
r  '  I  mo  into  his  private  room* 

ai;  -ed  the  mission  to  roe.    t 

wais,  of  course,  highly  flattered  by 
such  a  proposal  from  such  a  person ; 
but  I  had  not  a  moment's  hesitation 
in  telling  him,  that  I  had  tried  my 
hand  unsuccessfully  on  a  somewhat 
Bimilar  mission  to  Berlin,  where  I 
had  also  been  accredited  to  the 
two  Emperors ;  that  I  had  foimd 
myself  quite  inco- '  *^  "  to  the  task, 
wliich   had    ball  \^i\    that   I 

thought  the  me:i.-i*-ii  lij-uU  advisable, 
but  that  there  was  one  person  only 
who  could  execute  it,  and  that  jxt- 
son  was  himself.  lie  started  at  first. 
How  cooid  be,  as  Secretary  of  State, 
undertake  it  ?  The  thing  was  unheard 
of.  I  then  told  him,  that  it  was  not 
strictly  tmo  that  it  hxid  never  been 
done:  that  I^rd  Bolingbroke  went  to 
Paris  in  a  diplomatic  capacity  when 
Secretary  of  State  \  and  that^  thuagh 
in  thflt  case  the  precedent  was  not  a 
good  one,  it  was  still  a  precedent,  and 
1  beiicvetl  there  were  more.  The  con- 
clusion to  which  this  conversation  led 
was,  that  *  he  would  !  '  '  r  with 
Liverpool  ;^  and  the  eo  was 

that,  the  next  day,  or  tvwi  uay  utter,  his 
mission  was  decided/^ 
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A  letter,  not  less  interesting,  firom 
^ord  Ripon,  gives  some  strikiop:  par- 
iculars  of  this  mission,  Lord  Uipon 
had  accompanied  him  to  the  Congress. 
**  I  allntle  to  his  first  mission  to  the 
Continent,  at  the  clo?e  of  1813.  I 
travelled  with  him  from  the  Hague  to 
iBille,  where  he  first  came  in  contact 

ith  any  of  the  ministers  of  the  Allied 

wers ;  and  theoce  we  proceeded  to 
^an^-cs^  whei*e  the  headqnarters  of 
the  Grand  Army  were  established,  and 
where  the  allied  sovereigns,  the  Em- 
perors of  Austria  and  Russia  and  the 
King  of  Prussia,  with  their  respective 
ministers,  were  assembled." 

The  letter  proceeds  to  state  the 
views  of  the  mission,  mufrh  of  whose 
Sttcc-ess  it  attributes  to  the  combined 
suavity  and  iirmnet^s  of  Lord  Castle* 
Tcagh's  conduct.  But,  an  instance  of 
hh  prompt  and  sagacious  decision 
i^uddenly  occnn'cd.  Blucher*s  impetu- 
ous advance  had  bee d  checked,  with 
Berious  loss,  by  a  desperate  assault  of 
Napoleon,  who,  availinghimself  of  this 
success,  had  fallen  upon  all  the  ad- 
vanced forces  of  the  Allies,  There  was 
wavering  at  headquarters,  and  thero 
were  even  proposals  of  retiring  beyond 
the  Rhine,  It  was  essential  to  Vein- 
force  Blncher,  but  there  were  no 
troops  at  hand.  I^ord  Castlereagh 
demanded,  **  Where  were  any  to  T>e 
found  V  "  He  was  answered,  that  there 
were  two  strong  coi^ps  of  Russians  and 
Prussians  under  the  command  of  Ber- 
nadotte ;  but  that  he  was  ^*  very  tena- 
ciouB  of  his  command,"  and  they  could 
not  be  withdrawn  without  a  tedious 
nogotiatioD, — in  other  words,  we 
presume,  without  fear  of  giving  that 
clever  but  tardyoommandcr  a  pretext 
for  abandoning  the  alliance  altogether. 
Tlie  difficulty  ^vas,  by  a  high  autho- 
rity, pronounced  irtsitrmtmnlable.  Lord 
Castlereagh,  who  was  present  at  the 
council,  simply  demanded,  **  whetlier 
the  reinforcement  was  neceMary  f  VLudj 
nn  being  answered  in  the  aflirmative, 
declared  that  the  order  must  bo  given ; 
that  England  had  a  right  to  expect 
that  hrr  aUies  should  not  be  deterred 
from  a  decLqive  conrae  by  any  such 
difficulties;  and  that  he  would  take 
nporj  himself  all  the  responsibility  that 
might  arise,  regarding  the  Crown- 
Pnuce  of  Sweden. 

The  order  was  issued :  Blucher  was 
it^inforced;  Napoleon  was  beaten  at 


Laon;  and  tlie  campaign  rapi<ilj 
approached  its  close.  Still,  forn .  i . » c, » .1 « 
difficulties  arose.    NapoleoiL  : 

he  had  at  last  found  that  he  lx  .  .  „  t 
face  the  army  of  the  Allies,  conceived 
the  daring  manoeuvre  of  throwing  him- 
self in  their  rear — thus  alarming  theni 
for  their  communications,  and  forcing 
them  to  follow  htm  back  throogli 
France.  The  consequences  of  a  doaiil- 
tory  war  might  have  been  the  revival 
of  French  resistance,  and  the  ruin  of 
the  campaign.  The  manteuvre  became 
the  subject  of  extreme  anxiety  in  the 
Allied  camp,  and  some  of  the  chief 
authorities  were  of  opinion,  that  he 
ought  to  be  pursued.  It  is  said 
(though  the  Memoir  has  not  yet 
reached  that  part  of  the  subject,) 
that  the  decision  of  leaving  him  be- 
hind, and  marching  direct  on  Paris, 
was  chiefly  owing  tu  Ixjrd  CaaUeraigh; 
who  pointed  out  the  weakness  of 
taking  counsel  from  an  enemy,  the 
advantage  of  finding  the  road  to  Paris 
open  at  last,  and  the  measureless  po- 
litical importance  of  having  the  capi- 
tal in  their  possession. 

This  advice  prevailed:  a  few  thou* 
sand  cavalry  were  sent  in  the  track  of 
Napoleon,  to  entrap  him  into  tlie  idea 
that  he  w^as  followed  by  the  Grand 
Army,  while  Schwartzenberg  marebed 
in  the  opposite  direction  ;  and  the 
first  intelligenco  which  reached  the 
French  anny  was  in  the  thunderclap 
which  announced  the  fall  of  the  Km- 
pire  I 

l^ord  Flarrowby^s  letter,  in  referring 
to  a  subsequent  period,  gives  a  curioaa 
instance  of  the  chances  on  whicli  tiM> 
highest  events  may  turn, 

'*  Now  for  my  other  service  in  th» 
dark.  After  the  attempt  to  assts- 
sinate  the  Duke  of  Wellington  at 
Paris,  the  Government  was  naturally 
roost  anxious  to  get  him  away.  But 
how^V  Under  whatever  pretext  it 
might  l>e  veiled,  he  would  still  call  it 
running  away,  to  which  he  v?as  not 
partial.  But,  when  Castlereagh  waa 
obliged  to  leave  Vienna,  in  order  to 
attend  his  duty  irt  parliament,  I  was 
fortunate  enough  to  suggest  that  the 
Duke  should  be  sent  to  replace  him  ; 
and  that  would  be  a  cotnuiand  which 
ho  could  not  refuse  to  ol>ey. 

*^  When  1  mentioned  this  to  tho 
Duke,  just  after  1  left  you— for  I  wia 
then  quite  full  of  the  memory  of  mj 
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littles  exploits — he  qnite  agreed  that, 
if  he  had  beea  at  PartSf  on  the  return 
of  Buonaparte  to  Fnuice,  it  would 
have  been  highly  probable  thai  that 
U'otthi  have  seised  him* 

"  Small  events  are  great  to  little 
men ;  and  it  is  not  nothintj,  to  have 
contributed  in  the  smallest  decree  to 
the  success  of  the  Congress  at  Vienna, 
(nor  was  it  then  so  called  J  and  of  the 
subsequent  campaign,  and  to  the  sav- 
ing of  the  Duke  for  Waterloo  J  ** 

After  thia  triumphant  course  of 
political  life,  with  every  gift  of  fortune 
around  him,  and  perhaps  the  still 
higher  consciousness  of  having  achieved 
a  historic  name,  how  can  we  account 
for  the  closing  of  such  a  career  in 
enicide  ? 

The  only  probable  cause  was  the  in- 
tolerable burden  of  public  business,  by 
his  having  in  charge  the  chief  weight  of 
the  home  department  as  well  as  the 
foreign^  His  leadership  of  the  House 
of  Commons  was  enough  to  have 
worn  him  out.  Canning  once  said — 
"  that  no  vigour  of  mind  or  body  can 
stand  the  wear  and  tear  of  a  niiuister, 
above  ten  years."  Castlereagh  bad 
been  immersed  in  indefatigable  toil 
since  1794.  He  had  ^tood  **  the  wear 
and  tear''  for  thirty  years.  Hlj  lifu 
was  wholly  devoted  to  business. 
Burmg  the  summer  he  rose  at  t^^^ 
in  winter  at  seven ^  and  frequently 
laboured  for  twelve  or  fourteen  hours 
in  succession. 

In  person  be  was  tall,  with  a  mild 
and  very  handsome  countenance  in 
early  life,  of  which  we  must  regret 
that  the  portrait  in  the  first  volume 
of  the  Memoir  gives  but  an  unfavour- 
able resemblance.  The  most  faithful 
likeaeas  is  that  by  Sir  Thomas  Law- 
rence, in  the  Windsor  Gallery  of 
Statesmen,  though  it  has  the  elfemi- 
nate  air  which  that  admirable  painter 
had  the  unlucky  habit  of  giving  to 
his  men. 

The  death  of  Lord  Cajstlereagb 
seems  to  have  been  justly  attributed 
to  mental  exhaustion,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  fit  of  the  gout,  for  which  he 
Jiad  taken  some  deprea^ing  medicine*^, 

be  state  of  his  spirits  was  marked 

'  the  King,  on  his  Majesty's  depar- 
ture for  Scotland.  At  the  Cabiuct 
Council,  he  had  been  obsenred  to 
reniatu  helplessly  silent,  and  his  signa- 
ture to  public  papers    had   become 


suddenly  almost  illegible.  On  those 
symptoms,  he  was  expressly  put  int<» 
the  hands  of  his  physician,  and  sent 
to  Foot*3  Cray,  bis  villa  in  Kent. 
The  physician  attended  him  until 
the  Monday  following.  Early  on 
that  day  he  was  hastily  summoned, 
and  foimd  his  Lordship  dead  in  his 
dressing' room. 

A  letter  from  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton conveyed  the  lamentable  intelli- 
gence to  the  present  Marquis,  who 
w^as  then  at  Vienna.  After  some  pre- 
fatory remaj'ks,  the  Duke  says  — 
*^  You  wHi  have  seen,  that  I  witness- 
ed the  melancholy  state  of  mind 
which  was  the  cause  of  the  catas- 
ti'ophe,  I  saw  him  after  he  had 
been  with  the  Kiug  on  the  9th 
instant,  to  whom  he  had  likewise 
exposed  it.  But,  fearing;  that  he 
would  not  send  for  his  physician,  1 
considered  it  ray  duty  to  go  to  him ; 
and  not  finding  him,  to  write  to  him, 
which,  considering  what  baa  since 
happened,  was  a  fortunate  circum- 
stance. 

**  You  will  readily  believe  what  a 
consternation  this  deplorable  event 
has  occasioned  here.  The  fiineral 
was  attended  by  ever>'  person  in 
London  of  any  mark  or  distinction, 
of  all  parties  \  and  the  crowd  in  IXm" 
streets  behaved  respectfully  and  cre- 
ditably.^^ 

The  Duke^s  remarks  on  *^  the  forto* 
nate  circumstance"  of  applying  to  the 
physician,  we  presume  to  have  meant, 
the  vindication  of  the  Marquises 
character  from  the  guilt  of  conscious 
suicide.  For  the  same  reason,  we 
have  given  the  details.  They  relievo 
the  mind  of  the  Christian  and  the 
Englishman  from  the  conception,  that 
the  most  accomplished  Intellect,  and 
the  highest  sense  of  duty,  may  not 
be  protective  against  the  mingled 
crime  and  folly  of  self-mmder. 

We  have  now  given  a  general 
glance  at  the  maieriei  of  those  vo- 
lumes. They  contain  a  great  variety- 
of  pnblic  documents,  valuable  to  the 
future  historian,  though  too  official 
for  the  general  reader.  Onei  how- 
ever, is  too  curious  to  be  altogether 
passed  by:  it  is  from  Lord  Bronghami 
(dated  1812,)  oftVring  himself  for 
employment  in  American  affairs : — 

*'  Mv  LoRi*, — I  am  confident  that 
the  stop  which  I  am  now  taking  can- 
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not  bo  misconstrued  by  your  lordship. 
Under  the  present  circumstances,  I 
bog  to  make  a  tender  of  my  services 
to  his  Majesty's  government  in  the 
conduct  of  the  negotiation  with  the 
United  States,  wheresoever  the  same 
may  be  carried  on. 

"  I  am  induced  to  think  that  I 
might  be  of  use  as  a  negotiator  in 
this  affair.  I  tnist  it  is  unnecessaiy 
to  add,  that  I  can  have  no  motive  of 
a  private  or  personal  nature  in 
making  this  offer.  Should  it  bo  ac- 
cepted, I  must  necessarily  sustain  a 
considerable  injury  in  my  professional 
pursuits,"  (fee. 

"We  think  that,  in  giving  these 
volumes  to  the  country,  the  present 
Marquis  of  Londonderry  has  not 
merely  fulfilled  an  honourable  frater- 
nal duty,  but  has  rendered  a  ser- 
vice to  public  character.  Faction 
had  calumniated  Lord  Castlcreagh 
throughout  a  large  portion  of  his 
career.  The  man  who  breaks  down 
a  fierce  rebellion,  and  who  ex- 
tinguishes a  worthless  legislature, 
must  be  prepared  to  encounter  the 
hostility  of  all  whose  crimes  he  has 
punished,  or  whose  traffic  he  has  put 
to  shame.  The  felon  naturally  hates 
the  hand  which  holds  the  scales  of 
justice,  and,  if  he  cannot  strike,  is 
sure  to  malign.  The  contemptuous 
dignity  with  which  Lord  Castlcreagh 
looked  down  upon  his  libellers,  and 
his  equally  contemptuous  disregard 
of  defence,  of  course  only  rendered 
libel  more  inveterate ;  and  every  low 
artifice  of  falsehood  was  exerted 
against  the  administration  of  a  man 
who  was  an  honour  to  Ireland. 

His  course  in  England  was  in  a 
higher  region,  and  he  escaped  the 
mosquitoes  which  infest  the  swamps 
of  Msh  political  life.  Among  the 
leaders  of  English  party  ho  had  to 
contend  with  men  of  honour,  and  on 
the  Continent  his  task  was  to  sus- 
tain the  cause  of  Europe.  There, 
mingling  with  monarchs  in  the  simpli- 
city of  a  Britisli  frcntloman,  he  carried 
with  him  all  the  influence  of  a  great 
British  minister,  and  entitled  himself 
to  that  inil nonce  by  the  value  of  his 
services.  Yet,  among  the  highest 
di^^tinctions  of  his  statesmanshij),  we 
have  but  slight  hesitation  in  naming 
the  rapid  overthrow  of  tlie  i^ebellion. 
The    scene  was    new,  the  straggle 


singularly  perplexing.  Political  mrti- 
ficc  was  mingled  with  bmte  violence. 
If  the  spirit  of  revolt  raged  in  tiie 
superstition,  the  fears,  and  the  mde 
memories  of  peasant  life,  it  was  etOl 
more  hazardously  spread  among  the 
professional  ranks,  whose  ambition 
wasfrenzied  bytheprospectof  arepab- 
lic,  or  whose  guilt  was  to  be  screened 
by  its  establishment.  Ho  has  lieen 
charged  with  tyranny  and  tortnre  in  ita 
suppression ;  his  correspondence  In 
these  volumes  shows  the  manly  view 
which  he  took  of  the  true  condition  of 
Ireland. 

The  question  of  the  safetr  of  Ire- 
land has  now  come  before  the  legis- 
lature once  again,  in  all  its  breadth. 
Is  Ireland  to  be  a  perpetual  seat  of 
rebellion?  is  every  ruffian  to  find 
there  only  an  armonry  ?  is  eveiy  fius- 
tion  to  find  there  only  a  pande- 
gronnd  ?  Is  its  soil  to  be  a  perpetnml 
fonnt  of  waters,  that  can  flow  only 
to  poison  the  healthful  channels  of 
society?  Is  the  power  of  govern- 
ment to  be  employed  only  in  the 
hideous  duties  of  the  gaoler  and  the 
executioner?  Is  the  noblest  consti- 
tution that  man  has  ever  seen  to  be 
utterly  paralysed,  from  the  moment 
when  it  touches  a  soil  containing  mil- 
lions of  our  fellow- subjects? — and  to 
be  paralysed  by  the  act  of  these 
millions? 

These  are  the  questions  which  well 
may  disturb  the  pillow  of  the  states- 
men of  England.  We  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  answering  them.  As  the 
rain  of  Ireland  has  been  the  act  of  a 
false  religion,  its  renovation  must  be 
the  act  of  the  trae.  This  is  no  time 
for  tardiness  in  this  experiment. 
Revolt  has  thrown  aside  its  arms, 
but  its  antipathy  remains.  We  shall 
have  revolt  upon  revolt,  until  the 
country  is  tnraed  into  a  field  of  battle 
or  a  sepulchre.  If  the  rade,  vulgar, 
and  cowardly  conspirators  of  the 
present  hour  have  found  followers, 
what  might  not  be  the  national 
hazard  if  some  valorous  hand  and 
vivid  intellect — some  one  of  those 
mighty  men  who  are  bom  to  take 
the  lead  of  nations,  should  marshal 
the  willing  multitudes  at  a  time  when 
England  was  once  again  strug- 
gling for  the  liberties  of  Europe  ?  Are 
we  to  leave  Ireland,  with  all  its 
natural  advantages,  to  the  unchecked 
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progresa  of  stiperstition,  until,  like  the 
Eoman  Campagtm,  under  i\\{\  snmf^ 
auspices,  it  exhibits  nothing  hut  ft  de- 
sert, where  man  by  dnyHght  should 
pat  on  his  swiftest  speed,  and  where 
he  should  not  sleep  by  night,  nnless  he 
had  already  taken  measure  of  hia  grave? 

The  JMemolr  prefixed  to  the  o^cial 
papers  in  these  volumes  touches  with 
singular  brevity  on  the  personal  cha- 
racteristics of  the  late  Marquis  of  Lon* 
donderryp 

Bat  the  true  biography  of  a  public 
man  is  to  be  fonnd  in  his  public  ca- 
reer. There  flattery  can  deceive  no 
longer,  and  panegyric  is  brought  to 
the  test  of  posterity-  It  fell  to  the  lot 
of  Lord  Castlereagh  to  take  a  lead  in 
ih^fouT  most  memorable  transactions 
of  his  time ; — in  the  overthrow  of  the 
Irish  Rebellion ;  in  the  estalilishment 
of  the  Union ;  in  the  dowiifall  of  the 
French  empire;  and  in  the  settlement 
of  the  peace  of  Europe  at  the  Congress 
of  Vienna.  Those  four  are  his  claims 
on  the  living  gratitude  of  his  countr)% 
and  on  the  homage  of  the  generations 
to  conic.  The  mind  which  was  equal 
to  those  tasks  must  have  been  atnind 
of  power;  the  determination  which 
coidd  have  sustained  him,  in  defiance 
of  all  personal  and  public  danger,  must 
have  been  of  the  highest  order  of  per- 
sonal and  public  intrepidity ;  and  tlie 
patriotism  which,  in  every  advance  of 
his  official  distinction Sj  and  every  act 
of  his  ministerial  duty,  directed  hi8 
steps,  as  it  then  raised  him  above  nil 
the  imputations  of  party,  now  retains 
his  memory  in  that  elevation,  which 


partifliinsthip  can  no  more  reach  than 
if  ■    ikd.    Estimable  in  all 

til  private  life,  and  ho* 

uouiut^ii'  J 11  ;iii  the  trusts  of  states* 
nmnship.  the  Lnttemess  of  Opposition 
bus  never  dared  to  touch  his  personal 
character;  and  even  faction  has  shown 
it8  sense  of  his  services,  by  never 
venturing  to  insult  his  tomb.  Kthe 
enemies  of  Ireland  remember  him 
with  hatred,  the  historian  of  Ireland 
must  record  him  with  honour.  If 
faction  in  England  cannot  yet  be  re- 
conciled to  the  man  who  kept  it  at 
bay,  it  must  remember  him  as  the 
statesman  who  was  neither  to  bo 
bought  nor  baffled ;  whose  life  wa,<t 
a  secuj'ity  to  the  constitution,  ami 
whose  conduct  formed  the  most  pro* 
minent  contrast  to  that  of  ^thoae  sub- 
sequent  possessors  of  office,  whom  it 
found  the  means  alternately  to  conui't 
and  to  control. 

It  is  not  our  wish  to  offer  a  rash 
and  groundless  panegyric  tonnymfln. 
We  refer  simply  to  the  facts— to  the 
eminent'''  nf  T'n'/ianil  imiL^  his  policy, 
and  to  I  tinder  the 

abaudriL  -       iplcs.    We 

think   Lord   Castlereagh   entitled   to 
the  full  tribute  which  can  be  paid  bj 
national  respect  to  the  memory  of  i 
statesman    distingnished  by  conrag 
and  conduct,  by  unblemished  honestyjl 
and  by  unfailing  honour.    We  thin 
him  fully  entitled  to  bear  upon  his ' 
monument  the  name    of — A  GbeAt 
BniTisn  MiNrsTER. 

The  most  passionate  avidity  for 
renown  cannot  dcshre  a  nobler  name. 


A  CAIX. 

There  is  a  cry  throughout  the  land, 

The  needv  h*ndly  a«k  ftvr  bread; 
Ci  lioy  stand, 

fed. 

Thi'    lit   11    ill   \A\M    .  \        l:iNV  — 

They  fail  to  ^t  li 

Of  want,  and  l>e]uj_.u\,  anu  i^ur, 
That  hems  them  in  on  every  side. 

J>  -am  that  overflows, 

rivulets  roll  wide, 
A  '  >\  iicrc  their  -  '^ 

^  the  land  thr<  li 

S:  11  let  such  ■  f 

lier  overli  '^il 

Ai>'u  ^viiia^  skill  and  Micu^ui  iivail, 
Send  forth  the  hardy  souk  of  toil  ? 


they  glide. 


A  CaU, 

Ari»e,  ye  pOBBHiite,  bold  and  strong ! 

Conrftgo  I  relieve  xour  burthen^d  Und , 
Toward  a  graciooB  cotmtij  throng 

That  needs  the  wiUiag  heart  and  hand : 
There  with  a  cheerfttl  vigour  strive 

For  the  reward  denied  ye  here, 
ThroQgh  wboleeome  induatry  to  thrive. 

With  lesseniog  laljour,  year  by  year. 

Your  many  children,  that  ye  feel 

Here  as  a  burthen  on  your  hands, 
There  shall  enrich  ye  through  their  zeal. 

And  tend  your  flocks,  and  till  yoar  lands. 
No  cry  for  bread  shall  pierce  your  ear. 

Full  harvests  shall  requite  your  toil, 
And,  bouBteoualy  your  age  to  cheer. 

Shall  yield  ye  corn,  and  wine,  and  oil. 

fiehold  the  paupers  of  our  land, 

By  want  made  dissolute  and  rudt*, 
With  sullen  heart  and  wasted  hand 

Asking  an  alms  of  broken  food  ! 
Behold,  and  snatch  thetn  from  despaii^ 

Give  them  for  effort  a  fair  field. 
With  labour  their  free  limbs  may  bear — 

And  toil  from  vico  shall  be  their  shield. 

And  ye  whose  lot  is  caat  above 

W^ant^s  perilous  and  grievous  woea! 
Be  yours  a  full  free  work  of  love, 

The  debt  tliai  man  his  brother  owes. 
Bestow  not  that  ye  pri^e  the  least — 

Give  knowledge,  valour,  skiD,  and  worth  : 
Statesman  and  soldier,  lawyer,  priest, 

Physician,  merchant,  go  ye  forth. 

And,  Britain's  dau^^hters !  give  your  aid, 

Aiise,  make  ready,  ci-oss  the  wave  ! 
Ye,  for  meet  help  and  solace  made, 

Go  forth  to  cheer,  to  bless,  to  save  I 
Jx^t  not  the  exiles  vainly  ask 

For  home  and  sweet  domestic  cares ; 
Fulfil  your  high  and  gracious  task — 

Go  forth,  join  heart  and  hand  with  theirs. 

And  ask  ye  all,  as  forth  ye  go, 

The  guidance  of  a  light  divine. 
That  ihrou^'h  the  darkest  hours  shall  glow, 

And  8teadfa.n  in  all  peril  shine. 
Go  forth  with  a  believing  heart, 

Your  Guard  is  sure  by  night  and  day ; 
Forth  through  the  wilderness  depart^ 

Ye  shall  find  manna  on  your  way, 

Jl^LIA   DaT. 
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What  is  Spain  about? 
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WHAT  18  SPAIN  ABOUT? 


Whilst  France,  writhing  under 
sfelf- inflicted  wounds,  is  preserved  from 
anarchy  only  by  despotism ;  whilst 
Germany,  convulsed  by  the  imitative 
folly  of  her  children,  enacts  a  travestie 
of  Paris  tragedies ;  and  Italy,  like  a 
froward  child,  screaming  to  go  alone 
before  she  can  walk,  kicks  at  her  lead- 
ing-strings, and  falls  upon  her  nose — 
the  affairs  of  a  third-rate  power,  such 
as  Spain  has  dwindled  into,  have  na- 
turally enough  been  overlooked  and 
forgotten.  It  is  time  to  recur  to  them 
for  a  moment.  Spain  has  once  been, 
and  yet  again  may  be,  a  leading  mem- 
ber of  the  European  family.  Under 
a  better  government,  she  again  may 
see  days  of  prosperity  and  peace. 
Again  her  merchant-fleets  may  cover 
the  seas,  her  traders  be  renowned  for 
enterprise  and  wealth,  her  population 
be  commensurate  with  the  extent  and 
productiveness  of  her  territory.  And 
this  may  occur  whilst  nations,  but 
yesterday  paramount  in  riches  and 
power,  sink  by  their  own  madness  into 
impotence  and  poverty.  Her  rise  will 
not  be  more  astonishing  than  their 
decadence. 

At  present,  it  appears  the  destiny 
of  Spain  to  be  misgoverned  at  home 
and  misunderstood  abroad.  The  in- 
surrection now  budding  into  life  and 
\igour  in  so  many  of  her  provinces 
illustrates  this  proposition.  Origina- 
ting in  the  grossest  maladministration, 
out  of  Spain  its  scope  and  nature,  and 
the  possible  importance  of  its  results, 
are  misconceived  and  underrated.  It 
differs  from  any  previous  revolt  since 
the  death  of  Ferdinand  VII.,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  less  the  effort  of  a  party,  stri- 
ving for  the  success  of  a  principle  and 
a  man,  than  the  uprising  of  a  nation 
struggling  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  a 
galling  and  intolerable  tyranny.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  a  very  large 
majority  of  the  Spanish  people  heartily 
wish  success  to  the  movement  against 
the  existing  government  of  the  coun- 
try. Unfortunately,  a  majority  of  this 
majority  confine  themselves  to  wish- 
ing, instead  of  putting  their  hand  to 
the  work,  which  then  would  soon  be 
done.  Their  lukewarmness,  however, 
can  hardly  be  wondered  at,  when  we 
remember  how  many  of  them  have 
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sacrificed  property  and  security  to 
their  political  convictions,  and  ruined 
themselves  in  the  strife  of  parties.  Of 
these  parties,  the  two  most  numerous, 
long  opposed  to  each  other,  and  whose 
tenets  once  stood  wide  as  the  poles 
asunder,  have  forgotten  old  hatreds, 
made  mutual  sacrifices,  and  joined 
heart  and  hand  against  the  common 
foe.  The  result  is,  the  division  of  the 
country  into  two  camps.  On  the  one 
hand  is  the  Queen- mother — in  whose 
dexterous  fingers  Isabella  is  a  mere 
puppet — ^Narvaez,  O'Donnell,  and  the 
rest  of  the  corrupt  cabal  from  the  Rue 
de  Courcelles.  These  have  possession 
of  the  machinery  and  materiel  of  the 
state.  They  hold  the  purse,  which 
places  at  their  devotion  two  armies, 
one  of  soldiers,  the  other  of  policemen, 
employ^,  spies,  and  venal  emissaries 
of  all  kinds.  To  use  a  simile  appro- 
priate to  the  times,  they  have  got 
upon  the  engine  and  tender,  coals  and 
water  are  at  their  command ;  but  they 
misguide  the  train  and  ill-treat  the 
passengers,  clamorous  for  escape  from 
their  control.  Spain,  let  Madrid  pa- 
pers argue  and  deny  as  they  will,  is 
in  a  state  of  general  fermentation  and 
violent  discontent ;  on  the  brink  of  a 
convulsion  which  may  very  possibly 
end  in  the  ousting  of  Isabella  II.,  and 
in  the  enthronement  of  her  cousin,  the 
Count  de  Montemolin.  In  Spain  a 
republic  is  an  impossibility,  and  almost 
without  partisans  ;  and  if  the  present 
queen  be  swept  away  by  the  tide  of 
national  indignation  against  her  un- 
scrupulous mother,  the  crown  must 
naturally  devolve  upon  the  son  of  Don 
Carlos.  At  least,  he  is  the  only  eli- 
gible candidate — we  may  even  say, 
the  only  possible  one.  Don  Francisco, 
the  Incapable,  would  of  course  depart 
with  his  wife ;  his  brother,  Don  En- 
rique, convicted  of  instability  and  of 
treachery  to  his  party,  would  have 
nobody's  support ;  and  the  Duke  of 
Montpensier  is  so  totally  out  of  the 
question,  so  wholly  without  adhe- 
rents as  an  aspirant  to  the  Spanish 
throne,  that  we  have  difficulty  in  cre- 
diting a  statement  confidently  made 
by  persons  worthy  of  belief,  that  the 
recent  victim  of  a  great  revolution 
still  directs,  from  his  retirement  in. 
2  s 
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Uhia  couutiy,  intrignea  designetl  to 
place  a  crow^n  upon  the  head  of  the 
youuffc^t  hope  of  the  house  of  Orleans. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Carllst  party 
ia  still  sinmg  m  Spain— much  strong- 
er, compuratively  fipeakiug^  than  it 
was  tiTO  or  three  years  agf» ;  ^or  it  has 
cluiii?  together  and  preserved  its  integ- 
rity, whilst  other  parties  have  split 
and  become  dismembered.  And  al- 
though the  bulk  of  the  Spanish  people 
may  be  less  anxious  to  get  any  one 
man,  or  mi  of  men,  Into  power,  than 
to  get  rid  of  those  who  at  present 
BO  brutally  roughride  them;  ^^et  the 
ooQvlction  has  been  gradually  gaiuing 
strength  that,  by  character^  education, 
and  fair  promises,  the  Count  de  Monte- 
molm  offers  the  beat  guarantees  tor  that 
firm,  impartial^  and  just  government, 
under  which  alone  is  there  a  chance 
of  Spain  being  raised  from  her  present 
sunken  and  un prosperous  condition. 
The  Progresistas,  who  fiercely  hated 
and  fought  against  the  father,  rally 
round  the  son,  persuaded  that  from 
Isabella,  so  long  their  idol,  they  woidd 
in  yain  look  for  a  realisation  of  their 
political  programme.  Of  theur  cordial 
nnderHtanding  and  oo-operation  with 
the  Carlifits  there  now  can  hardly  exist 
a  doubt.  A  very  brief  retrospect  will 
suffice  to  explain  its  causes  and  foun- 
dation. 

When  Louis  Philippe  completed 
the  job  of  the  Spanish  marriai/es,  the 
Carlists — who,  although  grievously 
dfcricken  and  disheartened  by  the  treaty 
of  Berifara,  had  never  c*nUrely  ceased 
to  labour  for  the  attainment  of  their 
one  great  end — rested  upon  their  arras, 
and  awaited  in  comparative  inaction 
the  dawn  of  better  days.  They  aban> 
doufd  not  hope,  nor  abjured  intrigue ; 
but  they  may  be  said  to  have  ceased, 
for  a  while,  to  conspire.  In  their 
fallen  state,  with  their  slender  re- 
sources, what  conid  they  do  against 
the  puissant  King  of  the  French  ? 
For  he  it  was  against  whom  they 
must  contend,  did  they  venture  to 
assail  the  throne  of  Isabella^  and  to 
dispute  tht»  rule  of  Christina.  In 
England,  too,  their  old  enemies,  the 
A\niig8,  had  just  come  into  power  ; 
the  name  of  Palmerston  was  a  sound 
of  ill  omen  to  Carlist  ears;  Bilbao 
atid  British  marines,  Passages  and  Com- 
mudore  IT  ay,  were  words  inseparably 
Lmipled^,  and  pregnant  with  f^tal  me- 


mories to  the  npholders  of  legitimac; 
in  8pain.     Su  '  h tit,  by  dint  ( 

iudefatigabU'  they  snccowt 

ed  in  raisin;:  mo^teriog 

army,  in    en  lin    sword 

hand— forth %^ (III  '  ^^^    *     ' 

that  ugly  and  unii 
Quadruple  Alliatitc, 
mouthed,  to  blast  thr  r 

winds  of  heaven*    An  .^  r 

audi  circnm stances,  wu  u  i  t  a 

worse  than  useless;    ii     s  ^ 

been  squandering  a  clin,  ,  u,;  ciq 
Carlists  had  none  to  thnu  u  w  j\  So. 
they  waited  and  watched.  Arcaa^ 
whilet  what  did  the  ralers  of  Spain 
the  persons  governing  behind  the 
mask  of  that  poor,  iU*brotight-up,  ill* 
used  pnncesB,  Isabella  ?  It  was 
ral  to  suppose  that,  having  miuijr 
mies  in  the  country^ — many 
and  parties  whose  ambitions  and 
rests  were  checked  and  thwarted 
their  ascendency — tliey  would  en< 
vour,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
and  gain  over  these,  or  at  any 
secure  the  support  of  the  m^** 
moderation  and  good  govei  r 
voiy  moderate  amount  of  t  i 
be  it  observed,  would  have 
gain  them  popularity,  mi'i 
stability  to  then*  reign.      1  ii  i 

had  endured  so  much — hatl  i 

terribly   from  civil   wars, 
reactions,  and  the  like — tlii 
expected,  almost  all  they  :i 
to  be   kicked   gently.      Tl 
not  think  the  screw  v. 
gether  taken  off;  but, 
damaged  state  of  their  ai 
they   did  hope   it  would   ' 
eased.    A  man  who  h:' ^  n    ^ 

course  of  knout,  migli  n  'i 

cat-o^-ninetails  aaable^-'  '  <  ^'  ^tiiugf. 
and  be  n:*ady  to  hug  the  dnimmers. 
w  h 0  appl  i ed  i  t .  This  was  ex  net  1  r  t  h^- 
case  with  Spain,  long  drained  by  war- 
contnbutiouB  and  ravaged  by  r  i- 
tendiDg  factions.  From  her  etn 
exhnuslloii  imkI  siilTering  she  hmi  n 
had  titii  r  during  the  honest 

and  C0 11  l^nt  br5f»f  nnd  too 

gentle  niii-t  •  r  wj 

there  a  finer  ^ 

into   power    thaa  iluy   Lliiir.Linos 
Moderados   had,    when   they    sell 
the    reins.     The  ball    was   at   X\i( 
foot,  and  they  had  bnt  to  pick  it  u[ 
Instead  of  that,  they  kicked  it  awa|; 
A    little    of    the    moderation    ibef^ 


inatmBpmnabtmif 
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political  designAtion  implie8--«  little, 
a  very  little,  of  the  patriottsm  and 
disinterestednees  always  bo  loud  in 
their  mouths,  and  so  Tranting  in  their 
deeds,  and  they  might  have  won  the 
hearts  of  their  weary,  war- worn  coun- 
trjrmen.  That  moderation — ^they  had 
it  not,  and  when  vanntiDg  their  pat- 
riotism they  thought  only  of  tiieur 
profit.  No  sooner  were  they  in  power 
than  they  abandoned  thenuelyes  to 
their  vicions  instincts,  and  thons^ 
bnt  of  fiUinff  their  pockets.  Christtiia 
reyerted  to  her  old  system  of  nnscm- 
pnlons  appropriation ;  Narvaez,  hay- 
ing filled  the  higher  military  grades 
with  his  creatures,  and  made  the 
army  his  own  by  pampering  and  fiat* 
tery,  gaye  free  play  to  the  nnboonded 
bratahty  of  his  nature.  Uniyersal 
corruption  became  the  order  of  the 
day,  extefiding  through  eyery  admini- 
stration, from  the  minister  of  the 
crown  down  to  subalterns  and  clerks. 
The  reyenue,  increasing  in  the  yery 
teeth  of  Spanish  financiers — and  wliich, 
by  the  commonest  honesty  and  the 
most  ordinary  amount  of  ability, 
might  soon  haye  been  rendered  sitf- 
ficient  to  meet  the  expenditure  of  the 
country,  and  the  long-neglected  claims 
of  the  foreign  creditor— waa  so  extra- 
yagantly  collected,  and  paid  tribute 
to  so  many  infamous  peddatora,  that 
it  was  hardly  reccjgnisable  in  the 
reduced  form  in  which  it  nltimately 
reached  the  treasury.  The  count^ 
groaned,  the  honest  were  indignant, 
the  oppressed  murmured,  the  boldest 
plotted.  Groans  and  indignation, 
murmurs  and  plots,  were  alike  in 
yain;  alike  they  were  arbitrarily 
silenced  and  crushed.  Nanraea  and 
his  bayonets  were  there,  keeping  the 
peace;  whilst  Christina  and  her  friends, 
with  smootii  and  smiling  counten- 
ances, picked  up  the  doubloons. 
Quick  I  a  short  shrift  and  a  sharp 
cartridge  for  the  first  who  speaks 
aboye  his  breath.  This  did  for  a 
time,  and  might  haye  done  longer,  ibr 
in  Spain  he  who  holds  the  purse  holds 
the  power:  besides  which,  the  red 
breeks  of  King  Louis  Philippe*s  oo- 
horts  showed  menacingly  along  the 
Pyrenees;  and  Lord  Palmerston, 
although  he  had  been  so  scunrily 
treated  in  the  matter  of  the  marriages, 
might  stiU,  it  was  thonglit,  be  indnoed, 
in  case  of  need,  to  send  a  frigate  or 


two,  and  a  battalion  of  marines,  to 
protect  his  old  ally  Christina,  should 
any  serious  rebellion  break  out.  Bnt 
one  morning  the  Parisians  turned 
their  king  out  of  his  house;  and  the 
day  afterwards,  the  Spanish  goyem- 
ment,  whilst,  labouring  under  delirium 
of  some  kind,  ejected  Mr  Bulwer  from 
his;  thus  throwing,  as  the  saying 
goes,  the  haft  after  the  blade,  quarrel- 
ling with  England  at  the  yery  moment 
they  most  nmded  her  assistance,  and 
remaining  exposed,  without  hope  of 
succour,  to  the  assaults  and  machi- 
nations of  their  numerous  enemies. 
Whereupon  there  was  an  immediate 
cocking  of  eyery  Carlist  beayer  in  or 
out  of  Spain.  The  old  chiefs,  who  for 
six  years  had  staryed  and  struggled  in 
the  cause  of  thehr  king,  (succumbing 
finally  before  a  general's  treachery 
rather  than  to  the  arms  of  then:  foes,) 
looked  out  from  the  nooks  where  they 
long  had  rusted  m  retfrement  or  exile, 
and  more  than  one  was  heard,  in  the 
words  of  the  old  Jacobite  song. 

To  Bhoat  to  the  nori^,  where  his  leader  shaU 


7is  time  now  for  Charlie,  our  king,  to  oomo 
home. 

There  was  a  like  stir  amongst  the 
Progresistas,  who  were  being  hanged, 
banished  and  imprisoned  by  the  score, 
on  account  of  reyolts  and  disturbances 
in  which  they  had  less  share  than  the 
secret  agents  of  their  ^persecutors. 
Either  from  presumptuous  confidence 
in  their  own  strength,  or  because  they 
deemed  they  had  gone  too  hif-  to 
recede,  and  that  it  was  too  late  to 
adopt  a  conciliatory  policn^,  the  deyer 
gentlemen  in  power  at  Madrid,  not 
content  with  reyiying,  by  their  insane 
foreign  policy,  the  hopes  of  two  power- 
ful and  hostile  parties,  continued  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  their  domestio 
enemies  by  perseyerin^  in  a  ^stem  of 
tyranny  and  persecution.  The  exm- 
sequence  has  been  a  coalition  from 
which  tiiey  haye  eyery  thing  to  dread 
— a  coalition  which  has  been  denied  by 
those  interested  to  place  it  in  donbt, 
but  whose  existence  each  sncoeediBg 
day  renders  more  manifest. 

It      ybeasl       Iritispt       le 
for       iich  i  such  as       » 

Oi     0u)  haye  «Lw»y»  »     ,  to  o 
wiwi  of        h        nd  nri 

as  tlflo   jci  oft 
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l^hen  he  accepted  his  father's  rcnnn- 
ilation  in   his  fayour  of  his  claims 
lupon    the    crowu    of   Spain,   Count 
lontemolm  did  not  hind  himself  to 
Ihere  to  his  father's  prejudices,  or  to 
he  less  tol tyrant  part  of  his  political 
ed.     During  nine  years'  detention 
ad  exile,  the  young  prince,  whose  ad* 
berents  claim  for  him  the  riixhts  and 
itlc   of  Charles   VL   of  Spain,  liaa 
tless  become   convinced  of  the 
sibillty  of  ever  bringing   back 
his  country  he  aspires  to  reign  over 
to  the  old    system   of  irresponsible 
absoluibm    and   priestly  tyi*anny, — 
a  system  rendered  especially  odloni 
by  the  weakness  and  vices  of  the  two 
last  monarch  a  who   governed  by  it. 
The  Progresista^,  on  their  part,  desire 
no  exclusive  favour,  no  monopoly  of 
power :  compelled  to  withdraw  their 
snpport  from  her  they  once  enthusi- 
astically defended,  they  have  no  other 
candidate  to  put  forward.    Don  En- 
rique, in  whom  they  once  were  disposed 
Ito  confide,  basely  sold  and  betrayed 
Ithem;    and  as  to  Espartero,  whose 
[ambition  has  been  the  subject  of  sucli 
Ifierce   diatribes  on   the    part  of  the 
[Spnorant  and  tbe  malicious,  both  In 
fcBpain  and  in  England — the  idea  of  hia 
lafspiring  to  regal  power  appears  too 
Kidiculons,  to  those  acquiimted  with 
his    simple   tastes    and    unobtnisive 
worth,  to  be  for  an  instant  dwelt  upon 
and  serionaly  refuted.     No ;   all  the 
Iprogresifltai?  ask  is  a  free  press,  elcc- 
[tions   conducted  without  briber^'  or 
IhayonetSi  security   for   persons   and 
[property.     Do  one   of  these   things 
I  exist  in  Spain  now  ?   Let  facts  reply. 
I  We  read  the  answer  in  the  snpprcs* 
UioD  or  silence  of  every  Opposition 
Miewspaper;  in  the  packed  benches  of 
the  Cortes ;  in  the  imprisonment,  ban- 
ishment,   and    coufisratiou>   without 
Latated  accosation  or  fonn  of  trial,  of 
I  himdrcds  of  innoceu  t  persons.     From 
this  tyranny,  than  w^hicb  none  can  be 
worse,    the    Count    de    Montemolin 
[promises    relief.      The    Progresistaa 
» accept  his  ]>ledge,  and  rally  round  his 
standard. 

The   Madrid   government,   which, 

MncQ  the  coiiimenccmcut  of  the  pre* 

( sent  year,  has   constantly  provoked 

petty    disturbances,   as    pretexts  for 

arbitrarily  consigning  to  the  dungeon 

^  or  the  colonies  as  many  as  possible  of 

I  |ho»H3  they  dislike  or  fear,  now  find 


themselves  face  to  face  with  a  rtMl 
insurrection  of  most  formidablo  aa* 
pect.  They  have  cried  wolf  tiil  tlic 
wolf  has  come,  and  they  mn  con* 
siderable  risk  of  being  devoured.  In 
vain  they  deny  their  peril,  aflTect  To 
blaster  and  talk  big ;  their  real  alarm 
peeps  through  the  llimsy  cloak  of 
bravado.  A  government  confident  of 
its  strength,  and  of  the  support  and 
sjTnpathies  of  the  governed,  does  not 
condescend  to  treat  and  tamper  with 
rebels.  If  the  insnrgents  be  so  con- 
temptible in  nnmbera  and  resources 
as  the  organs  of  Narvaez  and  the 
Queen-mother  daily  assert  them  to 
be,  why  not  crush  them  at  once,  instead 
of  attempting  to  buy  over  their  chiefs, 
who,  on  their  part,  pocket  the  bribes 
and  laugh  at  their  scdncers?  If 
Cabrera,  for  weeks  ttJL'tther.  lay 
sick  and  bedridden  In  u  ian 

village,  why  was  not  a  i.nt, 

or,  if  necessary,  a  divii^iou,  a^^ut  to 
apprehend  him  ?  Such  flimsy  impos- 
tures deceive  no  one.  The  truth  is, 
that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  for- 
tified places,  the  east  of  Spfiiu  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  Carlists  and  Frogres- 
istas,  who  come  up  to  the  walls  of 
the  cities  and  levy  contributions  at  the 
very  gate^.  The  north  only  waits 
the  signal  to  burst  into  revolt ;  in  the 
Castlles  alarming  demonstrations  aiio 
daily  made,  and  armed  bands  show 
themseh  e.s  on  various  points  ;  in  the 
large  commercial  towns  in  the  souib, 
whose  desire  for  a  revision  of  tbo 
present  absurd  Spanish  tariff  rendem 
them  ardent  liberals,  discontent 
smoulders,  and  in  an  instant  may  burst 
into  a  fiame.  There  are  Andalnslau 
cities  where  the  appearance  of  Espar- 
tero,  or  of  some  other  popular  and 
influential  Progresista,  would  at  once 
raise  the  entire  populatiou.  At  pre- 
sent, however,  the  revolt  Is  in  its 
infancy,  and  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
begun.  Its  chiefs  avoid  encounters, 
and  busy  themselves  with  organisa- 
tion—which proceeds  rapidly,  In  spite 
of  the  marches  and  countermarches  of 
Messrs  Cordova,  Pavia,  Villalonga-» 
and  the  other  Christino  generals,  and 
of  the  glorious  victories  narrated  in  the 
coluraus  of  the  Heraldo  and  other  equal- 
ly veracious  journals.  Arr.mlilJitf  tO 
these,  Cabrera  has  alre;^  '  ve- 

ra! times  totally  routed  an  '  ^y^ 

the  frontier.  Wo  have  strcmg  grounda 
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fvv  believing  tftaft  np  to  this  momeat, 
— aUhongh  his  lieuteniuUii  liiivc  been 
eucrajreil  in  ^mnU  aflrays,  of  little  or 
uo  importance,  but  termia&tingf  with 
scarcely  aa  exception,  in  their  favour 
— be  himself  has  not  smelt  powder, 
btirneil  in  anger,  8inoe  he  left  Spain  in 
IHlo.  He  waits  the  proper  moment, 
when  his  aiTangemeuts  shall  be  com- 
pleted, to  comoienco  operations  upon 
a  large  scale;  and  meanwhile  he  very 
judicioiialy  avoids  frittering  away  his 
strength  in  profitless  skirmishes.  By 
the  last  advices  worthy  of  credit,  he 
is  at  the  head  of  sL\  tlionsand  men, 
well  armed  and  uniformed^  and  nearly 
all  old  soldiers,  in  high  spirits  and 
thorough  discipline.  This  force  does 
not  in  chide  the  numcrons  detached 
and  irregular  bauds  spread  over  Cata- 
lonia and  Valencia^  orvari0UA4l2Sli<?'* 
of  Frogresistas^  wITOlnarch  under  their 
•wn  banner,  but  are  on  the  best  of 
tenns  with  the  Carlists,  and  will  co- 
operate with  them  in  the  day  of  battle* 
Arms  and  ammunition  are  procured 
without  djflictdty  from  France  and 
England.  The  French  Republic  hag 
its  hands  too  full  to  attend  serlonsly 
40  suc!j  trifles.  Although  General 
Cavaignac,  to  get  ri<l  of  the  importu- 
nities of  that  blatant  kuavo  Soto- 
mayor,  did  order  the  arrest  of  a  brace 
of  unlucky  Pix>gresiat as,  therein  little 
chance  of  his  carrying  out  the  pro- 
rentive  system  to  a  rigorous  extent, 
-or  of  his  depriving  the  starving  French 
manul'actarers  of  the  crust  they  may 
obtain  by  fabricating  arms  and  cloth- 
ing for  the  Carlist  troops.  As  to 
England^  she  Is,  of  course,  in  no 
way  called  upon  to  prevent  the  ex- 
port of  Birmingham  muskets  and 
Hounslow  cartridges,  even  should  she 
uttspcct  their  destination  to  bo  differ- 
ent from  that  entered  at  the  ctistom- 
house.  Indeed,  it  is  sh re wtQy  suspected 
tliat  Lord  Paimerston  would  like 
nothing  better  than  to  see  his  quon- 
dam friends  ejected  from  Spain,  and 
to  resume  amicable  relations  with 
4hat  couDtrj'  by  accrediting  an  ani- 
Uiiasador  to  the  court  of  Charles  VI. 
It  is  worthy  of  remaik  that  Cabrera, 
who  made  himself  so  notorious,  dar- 
ing the  last  civil  war  in  Spain,  by  his 
barbarous  cruelties — ^  provoked,  but 
not  justified,  by  his  mother's  murder 
— appears  now  to  have  adopted  a 
totally  different  system,  and  to  have 


exchanged  his  ferocity  for  moderation 
and  humanity.  We  hear  of  uo  moi'e 
culd-blo(jded  shooting  of  prisoners,  or 
wanton  and  unprovoked  aggressiona ; 
Christioo  soldiers  who  have  fallen 
into  his  hands,  or  into  those  of  his 
subordinates,  have  been  disai-med  and 
set  at  Ul^erty ;  good  treatment  has 
been  shown  to  magistrates  and  other 
oificials,  carried  off  as  hostages  or 
held  for  ransom.  The  contributions 
levied  on  the  country  have  been  regu- 
larised, and  are  willingly  paid ;  the 
peasantry  receive  the  insurgents  as 
lit>erators,  instead  of  shunniug  them 
as  spoilers.  Furious  at  this  state  of 
things,  which  they  can  neither  alter 
nor  conceal,  the  Christiuos  know  not 
how  to  show  their  wrath^  or  on  whom 
to  wreak  it;  and  the  means  they  resort 
to  for  the  expression  of  their  spile 
are  perfectly  suicidal.  The  nofortu* 
nate  Comtitucionai  of  Barcelona,  one 
of  the  (<!iW  remaining  papers  in  Spain 
which  now  and  then  venture  to  speak 
the  truth,  b  arbitrarily  suppressed 
for  drawing  a  faithful  picture  of  the 
state  of  the  province ;  whilst  the  vei*y 
nejLt  day  one  of  the  governtnent  gene- 
rals confirms  the  truth  of  the  sketch, 
and  the  disaffection  of  the  pejisauts, 
by  enforcing  tlio  premature  gathetiu^ 
in  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  to  rot  ana- 
perish  in  store,  and  by  forbidiling  the 
labourer  to  cany  to  the  field  more  than 
six  ounces  of  food,  lest  he  should  sell 
or  give  it  to  the  Carlists — annexing 
to  these  stringent  enactments  others 
equally  onerous  and  tyrannicaL  Ail 
this  time,  at  Madrid  and  in  other  cities^ 
arrests  continue ;  and  every  day  fretih 
victims  are  consigned  to  Ceuta«  tiie 
rbilippincs,  or  the  prisons,  their  rela- 
tives and  friends  being  thenceforward 
added  to  the  host  of  the  dtsJif- 
fccted.  Why,  this  is  stark-staring 
madness  I  —  the  insanity,  preceding 
perdition,  with  which  God  alii icts  those 
bo  would  destroy.  To  discomfiture 
and  destruction^  total  and  tasting,  the 
party  still  dominant  in  Spain  are  to 
all  appearance  hastening.  None  will 
pity  their  fall.  They  will  be  con- 
demned not  only  by  all  just  men,  but 
by  the  most  reckless  advocates  of 
political  expediency  ;  for  they  have 
been  blind  to  their  o^mi  true  interests, 
as  well  as  unblushingly  coutemptno^ 
of  every  principle  of  mor  " 
good  government. 
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Ko    private    calamity  which  has 

'  occurred  for  _yeara  has  so  startled  the 

mind  of  England  as  the  withdrawal 

of  Lord  George   BcDtiuck  from  the 

scene  of  his  useful  labours.    In  the 

prime  of  life,  in  the  full  possession  of 

a  vigorons  and  masculine  Intellect,  at 

the  head  of  a  lar^'e  and  increasing 

political  pai-ty,  who  revered  la im  for  his 

vnstiUied  hononis  and  loved  him  for 

his  Qjidaunted  courage,  be  has  been 

taken  from  us  by  one  of  those  myste- 

rioud  visitations  which  aie  sent  as 

a  token  that  the  destinies  of  the  world 

are   indeed   in   the    hands    of    God. 

Short  a£  was  his  public  career,  he  had 

-Won  for  himself  a  name  which  will  not 

hiy:htlj  die  away  in  the  hL**tory  of  hla 

Lconntry,   and    his    memory   will   be 

[cherished   among   as   as   that    of    a 

iBian  who  had  the  welfare  of  Britain 

[thoroughly  at  heart;  and  who,  in  an 

age    of   de  pen  era  to    and   vacillating 

j  statesmauship,  had  the  firmnesa  to 

Itear  olF  the  mask  from  the  fcatnrea  of 

1  hypocrisy^  and  to  expose  the  awful 

I  cousefjueuces  of  that  culpable  race  for 

I  power  which  has  eft'etted  the  paj'tial 

jdisi-^rganis^ition  of  this  great  iindonce 

pro8pen)n.H  empire. 

The  loss  of  such  a  man  at  snch  a 

[•tirae  h  indeed  far  more  a  public  than 

la  private  calanuly.     As  such,  it  has 

[been   felt   throughout  the  realm  by 

housands  who  understood  the   true 

Ipositiun  of  Bentinck  na  the  champion 

lof  native  industry,  and  the  utter  un- 

Icompromitiiug  foe  of  that  selfish  and 

[sordid  system  which  geeks  to  aggran- 

jdise    the    kw  at   the    cost    uf   the 

Lliibooring  many,     A  large  proportion 

Icven  of  those  who  originally  yielded 

ito   the   deli'terions  doctrines   of  the 

rfi.>r,tin.|,.r8,  but  who,  through  sad  and 

HI*   experience,  hail   become 

[he  foUy  and  iniquity  of  the 

J  modern  scheme,  were  gathering  con- 

l£dencc  frctm   his   unremitting  cxcr- 

liions,  and  preparing  to  rank  them- 

f selves  by  hh  side.  In  him  the  British 

ooloiiieA  have  lost  their  firmest  friend 

And  ftdTocate.     The  noble  struggle 

Livhich  he  made  this  year  in  behalf  of 

|the  oppressed  and   defrauded   West 

ndian  planters,  wjia,  in  the  opinion  of 

Biuny  who  knew  him  well,  the  proxi- 


mate eaojse  of  his  death ;  for  a  dmiltr 
amooBt  of  physical  and  rntellectnal 
labour  has  hajdly  ever  been  undej- 
taken  eveu  by  a  professional  man, 
and  never  without  the  imminent  nak 
of  shuttering  the  constitution. 

We  should  ill  perform  our  dnty  to 
the  public,  and  to  the  constitnlionai 
party  whose  cause  we  have  unde- 
viatingly  supported,  if  we  omitted  to 
take  this  la«t  sad  opportunity  of  testi- 
fying our  respect  for  the  memory  of 
so  valuable  a  man.  The  teadency  of 
the  present  age  is  to  estioiate  nedf 
by  success,  and  to  otler  itt  sole 
hvmuge  to  the  winner  of  the  despe- 
rate game.  But  those  who  look 
deeper  into  the  sec4*et  springs  of 
human  action  and  impulsen,  cau 
hardly  fail  to  recognise  in  Bentinck  a 
character  invested  with  that  rail? 
chivalry  and  devotion  which,  by  com- 
mon consent,  we  accept  as  the  attri- 
bute of  our  purest  patriots  and 
heroes.  Chicaner)',  deceit,  and  false- 
hood were  utterly  abhorrent  to  hia 
mind.  He  had  no  taste  for  those 
state  tricks  which  have  superseded  the 
(lid  manly  English  method,  and  no 
sympathy  for  those  who  used  them, 
lie  w  cut  into  the  arena  of  politics  as 
a  soldier  might  go  to  buttle,  confideiit 
in  the  integnty  and  justice  of  tim 
cause  in  which  he  w  ae  engaged,  anil 
determined  to  maintain  it,  to  the  la^ 
agaiust  any  weight  of  opposition.  It 
was  this  resolute  and  undaunted  spirit 
which  at  once  raised  him  from  com- 
parative obscurity  to  the  rank  of  a 
great;  parliamentary  leader ;  for  ihm^ 
who  co-operated  with  him  knew  well 
that  they  were  dealing  with  a  man 
superior  to  all  intrignc,  and  ready  to 
lay  down  his  life  rather  thiui  in- 
fringe^  in  the  slightest  dep-ee,  on  lh<? 
jiledge  which  he  had  ofler^d  to  \u» 
conn try. 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
this,  because  we  bjp  certniu  that  no 
one  will  question  the  sinrenly  of  our 
conviction.  During  the  last  two 
years,  and  almost  wiiliout  lmennia> 
sion,  we  have  been  com peUed  U> 
devote  a  large  portion  of  our  space  H^ 
the  consideration  of  public  4|ue«iion», 
and  of  the  political  dithcuitic*  of  the 


I 
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time.  Go  more  than  one  point  oar 
Ti<"  -^  t.^^.  ,v.  seriously  oppt:>3ed  to  those 
ei  ;md   advocated  by  Lord 

G  L\ .  ^  -  i  J  ;i  tin  ck ;  nor  ha v e  w e  coa  • 
ocalcd  our  opimon  that  bis  tactics, 
however  bold,  were  not  tlie  iMj^t 
adapted  for  accomplii^hiiig  the  object 
whicli  we  have  must  warmly  At  heart, 
the  niconatitntion  of  the  Conservative 
party  npon  such  clear  and  deiiued 
principles  aa  may  rescue  the  country 
from  its  present  pcjUous  position. 

Wc  feel  that  the  nece-ssity  of  soch 
n  union  is  so  plain  and  urgent — that 
the  danger  of  aUowiug  the  affairs  of 
Britain  to  be  Ioniser  administered  by 
a  feeble  but  stubborn  minbtry  has 
been  so  clearly  demonstrated— that 
we  cannot  any  longer  a  fiord  to  remain 
inactive,  or  to  indulge  in  idle  recrimi* 
nation.  The  safety  of  the  country 
peremptorily  demands  the  adoption 
of  a  different  policy,  and  the  reaamp- 
tion  of  the  reins  of  government  by 
hands  that  are  capable  of  holding 
them.  It  is  for  the  gentlemen  of 
England  to  decide  whether  they  ah  all 
adopt  such  a  course  by  uniting  cordi- 
ally hand  and  heart  to  retrieve  us  from 
our  present  embarrflssments,  or  sit  idly 
hy  as  mere  spectators  of  a  fatal  coorjie 
of  legislation.  The  present  crisis  is  by 
far  too  serious  to  be  viewed  with  in- 
difference, or  through  the  coloured 
ghi^s  of  obsolete  pnrty  interest.  Tlie 
welfjire  of  the  empire  is  at  stake,  and 
that  is  a  subject  with  which  none  of 
ns  can  dare  tV*  dully. 

V\  hat  are  the  ditlVrence*  which  at 
present  separate  one  section  of  the 
Conservatives  from  the  other?  They 
resolve  them^elve?  simply  into  tlic 
adhesion  of  a  few  talented^  but  wt? 
must  gay  obstinate  men,  to  a  leader 
"whose  tortnotis  policy  baa  been  tlje 
main  cause  of  otu'  present  unhappy 
position.  We  have  no  wisli  to  say  hard 
things  even  of  Sir  Robert  P<'el.'  Wc 
believe,  and  devoutly  hopc%  that  his 
rftign  of  office  is  over,  and  that  no 
combination    of  circo  may 

occur  to  bring  him  bi  i  ir  the 

gliortest  period,  inti*  |'«n\rr,  ami, 
believing  and  hoping  this,  wc  rue 
content  to  let  hint  aloue,  and  leave 
1dm  to  the  judgment  vl  that  puhterity 
ifUich  ho  is  so  [veculiarly  pruuo  to 
invoke.  Out  wc  ask  thos*?  who  have 
dung  with  such  extreme  tenarity 
to    his    cBuse,    ecrionsly    to    riow 
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the  effect  of  the  ijllfi  liilblntii  r  mi 
sures  upon  the  coi&lDQfi^  at  large^ 
to  consider  how  far  the  restdt  of  tl 
free- trade   scheme  has  corresponds 
with  the  nature  of  its  promise — and 

to  I'l'll'^rt   iiiioit    f!if«   iiiT-ii'Tif  nn^rari 

chv    .. 

having   entertained  an    opinion   o 
scientionsly  tlifferiog  from  our  o^ 
ThiTL*    may  not  bo  any  disgra 
having  consented  to  an    experiuM  liL 
which,    when  put  into  practice,   h 
resulted  in   an  absolute   failure  ;  h\ 
there   is  dbgrace,    ay,   and   inlinii 
dishonom*,  in  refusing  lo  acknowtedj 
an  error  when  its  consequences  are 
made  palpably  maiiifeat,  and  in  per- 
sisting to  gloss  it  over  tbr  the  sake  of 
an  egotistical  consistcucy.     We  do 
not    believe    that  high -minded    ai 
honourable  men  will  be  gniity  of  si 
vain  and  frivolous  conduct ;  and  it 
in  that  belief  that  we  make  our  pre- 
sent most  urgent  appeal. 

Look  at  the  effect  of  onr  present 
free -trade  laws,  not  only  upon   thf. 
revenue^  but  upon  the  internal  indi 
try  of  Britain.     Is  it  not  dear 
ntterly    beyond    dispute,     that 
export**,  for  which  we  have  ?*acrifi( 
tytry  thing*  aa^  grwally  on  the  declii 
and   that    our  uiiport4»  ai^  e^teadi 
increasing?      Not  even   the  mei 
tyro   in  political  sclenc^^ — not  c^ 
tl  1    !   ''    ^  '  '^  ^'  ■'    lamoured  at 
III  11%— will  venti 

which  cau  conti»i 
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ther !    For  a  year  v 

budget,  aeircumstamx'  ♦si 
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The  excess  of  the  national  ixpeiidiiaj 

above  the  revenue  hn?*  been  stated  | 

the  enormon^  sum  of  a  million  and 

half,  though  wc  Ix^iievc  that  in  rea 

three  millions   would  not  cover 

deficiency ;  and  a  couaiderablc  ite 
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labour,  and  allow  the  wealthy  classes 
to  be  supplied  with  alinoMit  all  their 
articles  of  consumption  from  an  unrc- 
muncrating  source.  We  must  again 
look  to  the  customs  as  our  main 
source  of  revenue,  and  more  than 
that,  as  our  absolute  salvation  from 
the  anarchy  which  must  ensue,  if  the 
hundred  small  non -exporting  trades 
of  the  country  are  to  be  sacrificed  for 
the  monopoly  of  the  few,  and  the 
millions  engaged  in  these  pursuits 
made  beggai*s  and  driven  to  despera- 
tion. 

And  what  is  the  state  of  the  mono- 
poly ?  How  have  the  manufacturers 
gained?  Let  four  miluons  of  di- 
minished exports  on  the  half  year  only, 
and  the  suppression  of  the  Manchester 
return  of  the  number  of  unemployed 
operatives  in  the  very  metropolis  of  the 
League,  be  the  reply.  Yes-— it  hascome 
to  this  pass,  that  the  free-traders  dare 
not  publish  to  the  world  the  results  of 
their  own  madness.  In  the  month  of 
June  last,  there  were  witliin  a  fraction 
of  KiGHT  THOUSAND  workmeu  without 
employment  in  Manchester  alune,  and 
tlie  numbers  were  increasing  so  fast, 
that  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  dis- 
continue the  startling  return.  How 
can  we  be  suii)riscd  that  Chartism 
and  disaflcctlon  are  rankling  in  men's 
minds,  when  we  take  such  deliberate 
pains  to  make  them  paupers  ? 

We  are  told  that  the  state  of  the 
Oontinent  is  such  that  our  export 
market  is  impeded.  Let  us  for  the 
moment  admit  that  such  is  the  case, 
and  let  us  see  what  sort  of  argument 
that  furnishes  for  the  continuance  of 
the  present  system.  Is  it  deliberately 
proposed  that  we  are  to  remain  with 
our  ports  open,  until  France  and  Ger- 
many, and  Spain  and  Italy,  are  tran- 
quillised  ?  Are  the  prophets  of  peace 
Btill  so  sanguine  of  the  speedy  realisa- 
tion of  their  visions  ?  Are  we  to  wait 
for  years — with  an  increasing  debt, 
a  diminished  revenue,  and  still  further 
stagnation  of  employment — until  our 
brethren  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Channel  have  reconciled  their  jarring 
theories  of  Red  Kepublics  and  of 
unity,  adjusted  tlicir  boundaries,  and 
again  betaken  themselves  to  tlie  arts 
of  peace  ?  Our  own  constitution  may 
well  be  shattered  before  that  consum- 
mation can  airive !  But  the  truth  is, 
that,  in  many  respects,  the  Continen- 


tal disturbances  are  not  nnfavonrable 
to  our  expoi-t  trade.  If,  on  the  one 
hand,  they  have  occasioned  a  leas 
degree  of  consumption ;  on  the  other, 
they  have  paralysed  industry  and  de* 
]>reciated  capital  abroad.  Belgium,  it 
is  true,  is  a  formidable  competitor  for 
our  staples  in  the  foreign  market;  bat, 
notwithstanding,  we  do  not  expect 
any  serious  diminution  in  this  branch 
of  our  foreign  trade.  The  evil  of 
which  we  complain  is  chronic,  and  it 
has  not  been  caused  by  any  sudden  or 
violent  convulsions. 

It  is  to  our  colonies  that  we  mast 
look  for  the  cause  of  onr  diminished 
exports.  It  was  onr  paramount  dnty 
and  obligation  to  have  fostered  these, 
and  to  have  made  them,  by  a  wise 
system  of  reciprocity,  at  once  the  best 
supporters  of  our  power,  and  the  most 
sure  and  steady  consumers  of  our  ma* 
nufactured  produce.  We  have  done 
nothing  of  this.  On  the  contrary,  the 
course  which  we  have  thought  proper 
to  pursue  towards  those  integral  por- 
tions of  the  empire  has  been  mariced 
by  tyranny  and  injustice.  We  have 
ruined  the  West  Indies,  and  yet  we 
wonder  why  they  do  not  consume  our 
cottons!  Our  Vtak  and  ridicnlons 
legislation,  without  foresight  and  with- 
out principle,  has  not  only  retarded 
the  progress  of  the  colonies,  but  abso- 
lutely frightened  them  out  of  our 
market;  and  unless  a  venr  diiferent 
system  is  speedily  adopted,  we  may 
have  bitter  occasion  to  rue  our  folly, 
and  to  curse  the  selfishness  of  the  men 
who,  from  mere  lust  of  personal  power, 
have  sacrificed  the  best  interests  of 
the  nation. 

How,  then,  have  the  manufactm^ers 
gained  by  free  trade?  On  the  one 
hand,  they  have  not  been  able,  by 
inviting  and  giving  every  facility  to 
imports,  to  increase  the  quantity  of 
their  export ;  on  the  other,  they  have 
closed  up  several  of  their  surest  mar* 
kets.  The  full  extent  of  our  egre- 
gious folly  has  not  yet  become  visiblo 
to  the  public.  The  manufactarers, 
by  a  sort  of  retributive  justice,  arc 
the  persons  who  are  feeling  it  the 
most,  and  ere  long  they  will  be  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge  it.  It  is  seri- 
ously affecting  the  trade  and  com- 
merce of  our  greatest  cities.  The 
number  of  vessels  which  have  cleared 
out  of  the  Clyde  from  the  port  of 
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Glasgow  darmg  tho  last  nlue  mootbe, 
U  in  the  proportion  of  382  to  602  for 
the  same  period  m  the  previous  year! 
Glasgow,  as  every  one  knows,  owed 
its  rise  and  opulence  to  its  con  u  ex  ion 
with  the  colonies,  more  especial I3'  the 
West  Indies ;  and  here  is  the  heavi- 
est blow  which  probably  was  over 
heard  of  in  th»?  history  of  commorco, 
struck,  through  free  trade,  at  thei^ecoud 
city  of  Britain,  It  is  good  that  we 
fihoiild  know  these  things  \  better  if^ 
by  revolving  them,  we  can  turn  experi- 
ence to  advantage.  Let  the  electors 
throughout  the  kingdom,  raoro  espe* 
cially  in  the  towns,  meditato  seriously 
Ijefore  they  ai'e  again  called  on  to  use 
their  political  franchise  ;  let  them  re- 
flect on  their  own  dliuiniahed  prosperi* 
ty,  aud  beware  of  that  hollow  liberal- 
ism combined  with  quackery  which 
IB  the  stain  and  the  ctunee  of  the  age. 

To  tills  position  we  have  been 
brought  by  a  bad  commercial  policy, 
originated  by  mean  and  mercenary 
men,  and  most  unhappily  adopted  by 
a  minister  who  became  a  convert 
towards  the  close  of  a  long  official 
life.  We  have  seen  and  felt  tho  sys- 
tem as  it  works ;  and  the  only  ques- 
tion now  for  our  consideration  is, 
whether  we  are  to  suffer  it  to  endure  ? 
If  we  do  so,  it  is  vain  to  deny  that 
w^e  are  on  the  verge  of  general  niin» 
There  is  not  a  symptom  of  improve- 
ment. Day  by  day  the  cry  of  distress 
waxes  louder,  and  yet  we  hesitate  to 
take  the  nccessai'y  steps  for  effecting 
onr  own  emancipation.  There  is 
hardly  one  man  in  the  country — the 
bailie  of  Blairgowrie  perhaps  excepted 
— who  can  have,  or  feels,  the  slightest 
contideuce  in  the  abiilcies  of  Lord  John 
Russell.  Such  a  cabinet  as  this,  in 
point  of  political  decrepitude  and  im- 
becility, w  as  never  yet  formed;  and  it 
could  not  live  for  an  hour  save  for  the 
unseemly  dissensions  in  the  Conserra* 
tive  camp.  These  cannot  be  per- 
mitted to  last.  There  is  no  merit 
in  pei*sonal  devotion  when  pushed 
beyond  its  proper  sphere ;  and  tho  best 
-servico  which  Sir  Robert  Feel  can 
render  to  his  sovereign,  is  utterly  to 
objure  alt  pretension  of  ever  returning 
to  r>owcr.  Surely  he  can  have  no 
wisn  to  head  a  reactionary  movement, 
or  expose  himself  to  the  obloquy  of 
recanting  the  last  edition  of  his  views. 
There  Is  another  reason  why  the  Con- 
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scrvativesaro  imperatively  called  upo 
to  unite.    Kecent  discln  ■  -  -    ^' :  verj 
btartting  naturo  have  m 

the  conviction,  that  iln.    \\  o^d  an 
worse  than  weak,  aod  that  they  ean^ 
not  be  d Impended  on  as  steadfast  guar 
dians  of  the  crown.     There  isf.  more  iij 
the    famous    letter    written    by    M 
Thomas    Young,     formerly    private 
secretaiy  to  Loi"d  Metbomne,  thad 
meets  the  eye.     We  attach  no  undu 
importance  to  this  epistle — we  sha 
not  sloop  so  low  as  to  examine  th^ 
motives  and  intention  of  its  author 
His  own  attempted  explan.dion  is,  i 
possible,    more    damning    than    tlid 
treasonable  missive  itself.    We  could 
only,  were  we  to  exhaust  our  wholf 
powers  of  iUustratlou,  repeat  wha* 
has  been  already  stated  in  the  mas^ 
teriy  article  of  the  Standard.     It  is  i 
clear  a£^  day,  that  at  the  time  of  th 
passing  of  tho  Reform  Bill,  the  undcr^ 
lings  of  the  Whig  adniiDistration  wer< 
cognisant  of  a  hideous  project  lor 
violent  and    bloody  revolution,  and 
that,  to  take  the  mildest  point  of  view^ 
they  concealed  that  knowledge  from 
their  masters.     Franks  were  obtained 
from  the  Home  C{ffict^  for  the  porpoa 
of  suborning  the  loyalt}'  of  at  lea 
one  officer,  high  in  his  Majesty's  ser 
vice,  and  pixyposing  to  him  the  odioa 
part  of  a  leader  in  a  popular  insur 
tion.     Whether  that  letter,  writtei^ 
as  it  probably  was  in  tho  fullest  con<^ 
fideuce,  ought  or  ought  not  to  hav| 
seen   the  light,   especially   after  thd 
lapse  of  so  many  years,  Is  a  matter  I 
With  which  we  have  no  concenj,   Thar' 
is  a  question  which  is  ouly  personal 
to  Ml*  Young  and  his  correspondent ; 
but  we  have  the  document,  and  the 
whole  nation  is  entitled  to  inquire  into 
its  tenor.     And  never,  upon  any  ac- 
cusation of  so  grave  a  nature,  was  a 
more  miserable  defence  preferred.     In 
fact  there  can  be,  and  there  is,  no 
escape  from  the  legitimate  conclusion^ 
At  that  time  a  section  of  the  Whigs  we 
rcady ,  for  the  sake  of  carry  ing  their  own 
scheme,  not  only  to  have  counivod  at,' 
but  to  have  lenl  theiJ'  whole  influeuc 
to  a  popular  outbreak    and   rising,  J 
which  might,  in  all  human  probability^! 
have  been  subvei-sive  of  the  constitu-i 
tion  of  the countiy.     Lord  ^frltn.m  ei*? 
might  not  have  known  of  tli 
we  go  fartlier,  and  state  onr 
opinion  that  he  was  utterly  iguo 
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of  its  existence,  because,  howeyer  we 
may  have  differed  from  him  in  politics, 
he  is  a  man  whose  personal  honour 
and  loyalty  have  always  been  free 
from  a  stain.  We  believe — and  are 
glad  in  stating  it — that  he  was  utterly 
ignorant  of  the  vile  treason  which  was 
hatching  in  his  o^\ni  department ;  but 
we  shall  not  extend  the  same  shelter 
of  belief  to  others  of  his  unpatriotic 
party.  That  treason  was  meditated 
is  plain ;  and  very  thankful  shall  we 
be  if  the  higher  order  of  the  Whigs 
shall  take  the  pains,  by  disavowing 
and  repudiating  the  acts  of  their  sub- 
ordinates, and  by  withdrawing  from 
those  implicated  the  unmerited  re- 
wards of  their  sedition,  to  clear  them- 
selves from  the  heavy  suspicion  which 
this  document  undoubtedly  affixes  on 
their  loyalty.  It  is  a  disclosure  too 
grave  to  be  met  with  a  light  explana- 
tion. The  fact  of  meditated  treason, 
known  to  Whig  officials,  has  transpired, 
and  we  are  entitled  to  know  how  far 
upwards  the  rank  contagion  had 
spread. 

That  letter,  apart  from  its  historical 
value,  is  important  at  the  present 
moment,  inasmuch  as  we  think  that 
no  one  can  peruse  it  without  feeling 
convinced  that,  in  any  struggle  for 
power,  the  Whigs  would  have  no 
scruple  in  sacrificing  principle  to  their 
interest.  They  have  done  so  already 
repeatedly,  and  their  tactics  have 
always  been  to  retain  or  recover  office 
by  making  large  concessions  to  the 
demands  of  the  Radical  or  the  Irish 
party.  We  are  not  without  appre- 
hension that  they  are,  even  now,  con- 
templating some  move  of  a  similar 
nature,  to  be  made  during  the  ensuing 
session  of  Parliament,  for  the  purpose 
of  retrieving  some  portion  of  their  lost 
popularity.  The  Radical  party  have 
openly  threatened  to  withdraw  their 
support  from  the  ministry  unless  some 
increase  of  the  suffrage  shall  be  grant- 
ed; and  an  agitation  to  that  cifect 
would  be  particularly  palatable  to  the 
free-traders,  as  it  might  tend,  in  some 
degree,  to  draw  public  attention  from 
the  utter  failure  of  their  schemes. 
Any  movement,  in  such  a  direction, 
would  be  followed  by  the  most  disas- 
trous consequences.  A  further  infusion 
of  the  popular  element  into  the  House 
of  Commons,  would  simply  lead  to 
greater  encroachments  on  the  consti- 


tntion,  more  reckless  experiments 
upon  the  stability  of  our  trade  and 
commerce,  and  more  culpable  bidding 
by  mmistries  for  popularity  in  eveiT 
shape.  Where  is  to  be  the  end  of  snc» 
an  agitation — unless,  indeed,  we  were 
to  follow  the  notable  examples  of 
France  and  Germany,  and  adopt  uni- 
versal suffrage — if,  on  each  occasion 
when  the  country  is  suffering  under 
the  pressure  of  noxious  laws,  no  mode 
of  relief  can  be  suggested,  save  throng 
an  extension  of  the  Reform  Bill  ?  We 
should  have  thought  that  the  snccess 
of  the  first  experiment  was  not  qnite 
so  conspicuous  as  to  invite  another  of 
the  same  nature.  The  impudence  of 
the  Radical  faction  is  really  almost 
incredible.  Mr  Cobden  and  his  con- 
federates have  got  free  trade,  from  the 
effects  of  which  we  are  presently  lan- 
guishing ;  and  they  now  propose  to  re- 
vive our  spirits  and  replenish  our  pnrsea 
l}y  stocking  the  House  of  Commona 
with  an  additional  importation  of  men 
of  precisely  the  same  caste  and  opinions 
as  their  own ! '  We  suspect  that  the 
funds  would  scarce  be  lively  if  the 
country  were  assured  that  forty 
Brights,  instead  of  one,  were  seated 
in  our  National  Assembly. 

We  therefore  again  implore  the 
Conservatives  to  unite  without  loss  of 
time,  since  in  theur  hands  alone  can 
we  have  a  thorough  guarantee  for  the 
safety  of  the  crown,  the  stability  of 
the  national  churches,  and  for  the 
integrity  of  the  constitution.  Let  all 
luko\varmncss,  all  promptings  of  per- 
sonal ambition,  all  latent  rancour,  and 
all  absurd  and  unreciprocated  confid- 
ence, be  given  to  the  winds  at  once;  and 
let  us  seriously  and  diligently  fl^^ 
oui-selvcs  to  the  task  of  recalling  to 
Britain  and  her  colonies  that  measure 
of  prosperity  which  we  possessed  be- 
fore evil  counsels  prevailed,  and  which^ 
even  now,  is  not  beyond  onr  power  ta 
recall.  The  industrious  classes  of  the 
community,  impoverished  and  strait- 
ened as  they  have  been,  have  a  li^t 
to  this  service  from  the  high-minded 
gentlemen  of  England.     The  power 


and  the  ability  are  with  us,  if  we  only 
it  is 


testify  the  disposition ;  and  surely  1 
madness  to  remain  at  idle  fend  while 
the  enemy  are  visible  at  the  gate. 

These  remarks  are  not  baeed  npon 
mere  speculation.  We  are  well  as- 
sured that,  during  the  last  few  months^ 
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much  progress  has  been  made  towards 
a  thoroiigli  fusion  of  tho  two  sections 
of  the  Conservative  party,  upon  clear 
;uid  common  grounds.  All  difficulties 
would  by  this  time  probably  have 
been  removed,  but  for  the  scniples  of 
two  or  three  gentlemen  who  are  sup- 
posed to  possess  the  private  confidence 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  who  have 
hitherto  identified  themselves  with 
his  fortunes.  Now,  as  it  must  be 
perfectly  apparent  to  any  man  of 
common  reflection,  that  the  bulk  of 
the  Conservatives  never  can,  under 
any  circumstances,  consent  to  act 
under  the  leadership  of  Peel ;  as  he 
himself  has,  over  and  over  again, 
publicly  stated  that  no  motive  or  con- 
sideration would  induce  him  to  return 
to  power— it  is  absolutely  incompre- 
hensible to  us  how  such  scruples  can 
exist  in  the  minds  of  the  individuals 
to  whom  we  allude,  if  they  really 
believe  in  the  sincerity  of  this  last 
declaration  of  their  leader.  No  one 
wants  him  to  take  office,  and  he  says 
that  he  will  not  accept  it.  So  far  all 
are  agreed.  If  we  believed  that  any 
one  of  these  distinguished  and  honour- 
able men  is  convinced  that  the  com- 
mercial policy  of  the  last  three  years 
has  been  wise  and  sound,  and  that, 
with  any  amount  of  trial,  it  can  ter- 
minate otherwise  than  fatally  for  the 
interests  of  the  country,  we  should 
have  no  right  to  address  them  upon  a 
subject  so  momentous  as  this,  and 
certainly  no  desire  for  one  moment  to 
gain  their  co-operation.  But  we  can 
very  well  distinguish  betwixt  a  feeling 
of  strong  attachment  to  an  individual 
whose  talents  they  have  been  accustom- 
ed to  respect,  but  whose  views  they  have 
only  partially  penetrated,  and  a  settled 
conviction  in  the  soundness  of  the 
policy  which  it  has  been  his  destiny 
to  originate.  We  believe  that,  hither- 
to, the  former  sentiment,  and  not  the 
latter  one,  must  be  taken  as  the  true 
explanation  of  their  conduct — that 
they  are  unwilling  to  abandon  the 
man,  although  they  have  lost  their 
i\iith  in  the  efficacy  of  his  measures. 
Now,  if  this  be  the  case,  how  can  they 
justify  themselves  for  opposing,  upon 
.such  slender  grounds,  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  Conservative  party?  They 
must  be  well  aware  that  Sir  Robert 
Peel  has  forfeited  for  ever  the  confi- 
dence of  a  large  majority  of  those  who, 


a  few  years  ago,  were  his  most  stead- 
fast and  faithful  followers,  and  that 
far  more  through  his  own  deliberate 
acknowledgment  of  double-dealing,, 
than  from  a  mere  change  of  opinion 
upon  any  one  point  of  commercial 
policy,  however  important  it  might 
appear.  It  may  be  the  misfortune  of 
Peel,  rather  than  his  fault,  that  he 
cannot  estimate  the  proper  value  of 
plain  manly  confidence  and  imshrink- 
ing  candour ;  that  he  has  invariably 
declined  the  straight  for  the  crooked 
path ;  and  that  an  excess  of  ingenuity 
— a  vast  misfortune  for  a  statesman — 
has  tempted  him  to  meddle,  repeatedly 
and  almost  incessantly,  with  interestB^ 
far  too  important  to  be  approached 
except  with  extreme  deliberation. 
These  are  the  considerations  which 
must  preclude  him  from  being  restored 
to  his  former  rank  as  leader  of  the 
great  Con8er\'ative  party;  and  wo 
notice  them  now,  not  as  matter  of 
blame  to  him,  but  in  explanation  of 
the  general  feeling.  And  we  go  fur- 
ther than  this.  We  say  that,  in  order 
to  render  the  Conservative  union  en- 
during, it  will  be  absolutely  necessary 
to  reconstruct  the  party  upon  clear^ 
avowed,  solid,  and  proclaimed  princi- 
ples, so  that  no  doubt  whatever  may 
be  left  as  to  the  course  which  in  future 
is  to  be  pursued.  Instead  of  that 
shifting  and  wavering  policy  which 
has  paralysed  our  colonies,  terrified 
our  merchants,  and  depressed  tlie 
money  market,  we  must  resolve  upon 
a  definite  plan  for  the  future,  whiclt 
shall  restore  confidence,  and  secure  ns, 
so  far  as  may  be,  against  the  recur- 
rence of  similar  disasters.  We  must 
also  determine  whether  the  present 
currency  laws  are  to  be  maintained,  or 
whether  they  shall  undergo  such  alter- 
ations as  shall  prevent  them  from  ag- 
gravating the  pressure  in  circumstancea 
of  unforeseen  difficulty.  On  all  these 
points  Sir  Robert  Peel  stands  strongly 
and  unfortunately  committed.  Evoa 
since  he  has  been  in  opposition,  he 
has  shown  no  symptoms  of  the  slight- 
est relaxation  of  his  last  adopted  ideas  ^ 
and  it  is  quite  impossible  for  na  to- 
forget  that,  through  his  inftnence,  the 
Whigs  were  enabled  to  carry  that  bill 
which  is  universally  acknowledged  to 
be  the  death-warrant  of  onr  West 
Indian  colonies.  Under  these  dream- 
stances,  the  devotion  of  his  few  adhe- 
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rents  is  not  onlj-  au  act  of  Quixotry, 
but  a  serious  injury  to  the  pai*ty  which 
has  a  right  to  expect  their  services 
and  their  aid;  and,  however  much  wo 
may  respect  the  talents  of  the  gentle- 
men to  whom  we  have  alluded,  wc 
must  toll  them  that  the  period  for  a 
definite  selection  has  airived,  and  that, 
by  standing  in  the  way  of  Conserva- 
tive reconciliation  and  union,  they 
are  not  performing  their  proper  duty 
either  to  their  country  or  their  Queen. 

With  such  financiers  as  Goulbum 
and  Hemes  in  the  Commons, — with 
sucli  eminent  statesmen  as  Lords 
Stanley,  Lyndhurst,  and  Aberdeen  in 
the  House  of  Peers,  there  can  bo  no 
doubt  of  the  strength  and  the  success 
of  the  Conser^'ative  party  if  once  more 
thoroughly  united.  We  have  always 
regarded  the  unfortunate  division  as 
one  of  the  most  serious  disasters  that 
ever  befell  the  country,  not  only  be- 
cause it  destroyed  the  cohesion  and 
severed  the  counciLi  of  a  body  which, 
under  any  circumstances,  would  have 
been  strong  enough  to  keep  both  the 
Whigs  and  the  Radicals  in  check, 
but  also  because  it  engendered  much 
apathy  and  some  disgust  amongst  men 
who  were  the  most  valuable  supporters 
of  Conservative  principles,  and  who,  in 
consequence,  ceased  for  a  time  to  take 
any  active  interest  in  public  affairs. 
The  unseemly  election  contests  which 
repeatedly  took  place  in  England,  be- 
tween parties  mutually  designating 
themselves  Protectionists  andPeelites, 
— sometimes  terminating  in  the  defeat 
of  both,  or  in  the  triumph,  through 
their  idle  rivalry,  of  a  liberal  candi- 
date, who  otherwise  never  could  have 
succeeded — did  a  great  deal  to  widen 
the  breach,  and  to  lessen  the  mass  of 
the  opposition;  and  we  revert  with 
considerable  pride  and  satisfaction  to 
the  fact,  that  in  Scotland  no  such  un- 
natural dissension  was  exhibited,  but 
that  men  belonging  to  every  shade  of 
Conservatism  were  eager  to  act  in  con- 
cert, whenever  a  candidate  appeared. 
We  can  make  allowance  for  some  ex- 
asperation on  both  sides,  under  such 
Tory  peculiar  and  novel  circumstances ; 
but  we  hope  that  we  have  seen  the 
last  of  these  discreditable  and  weak- 
ening contests. 

Let,  then,  the  short  period  which  is 
left  between  the  present  time  and  the 
reassembling  of  Parliament  be  em- 


ployed by  all  the  friends  of  the  old 
Conservative  cause  for  the  promotiou 
of  union,  and  the  establishment  of  a  tho- 
roughly good  understanding  amongst 
ourselves.  Let  all  former  causes  of 
offence  be  cordially  forgiven:  let  us 
consider  what  wo  are  to  do,  and  whom 
we  are  to  follow ;  and,  these  disposi- 
tions made,  let  them  bo  adhered  to 
with  integrity  and  honour.  The  Whig 
faction  is  utterly  effete  and  inc^>able 
of  maintaining  its  ground.  The  free- 
traders stand  before  the  nation  as  de- 
tected charlatans  and  impostors.  There 
is  no  enemy  to  fear,  if  we  only  ^  on 
boldly  and  do  our  duty.  But  if  we 
hesitate  and  hang  back  at  the  present 
crisis,  and  decline  to  assume  a  poidtlon 
which  might  soon  enable  na  to  apply 
an  effectual  remedy  to  the  most  press- 
ing disorders  of  the  country,  can  we 
be  surprised  if  the  masses,  irritatetl 
and  provoked,  seeing  no  one  great • 
party  in  the  state  ready  to  come  to 
their  assistance,  should  begin  to  cla- 
mour for  organic  changes ;  or  if  the 
colonies,  wear}-  of  their  suffering,  .and 
despairing  of  sympathy,  shoold  ques- 
tion  the  worth  of  the  bonds  which  bind 
them  to  the  mother  country? 

Thus  far  we  have  thought  it  onr 
duty  to  speak  in  all  sincerity  and 
plainness.  Wo  know  well  that  these 
sentiments  are  far  from  being  confined 
to  oui-selves.  We  feel  assured  that 
many  of  the  wisest  and  best  men  who 
over  adorned  her  Majesty's  councils, 
or  those  of  her  royal  predecessors,  are 
deeply  deshx)us  that  the  present  ano- 
malous state  of  party  shonld  be  cor- 
rected, and  unwholesome  separation 
be  superseded  by  cordial  union.  This, 
we  firmly  believe,  could  be  efiGscted 
without  any  sacrifice  of  priuciplef  and 
the  sooner  it  is  accomplished  the  better. 

There  is  but  one  topic  more  to  which 
we  would  fain  allude  before  concluding 
the  present  article.  The  late  rebel- 
lious outbi*eaks  in  Ireland  seem,  in 
certain  quarters,  to  have  revived  the 
notion  of  the  expediency  of  a  state 
endowment  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
priesthood.  We  place  very  little  faith 
in  the  sincerity  of  an  annonncement 
which  some  time  ago  was  put  forth, 
on  hierarchioal  authority,  in  the  public 
prints,  to  the  effect  that,  even  were 
such  an  endowment  to  be  offered,  it 
would  be  peremptorily  and  indignantly 
refused.     But,  sincere  or  not,  that 
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statement  maj  serve  as  an  aoawer  to 
the  writer  in  the  last  Number  of  the 
Quarterhj  Revieti\  who  supports  the 
endowment  scheme  with  an  unction 
which  we  were  certainly  not  prepared 
to  expect.  His  argument,  from  first 
|<to  hiiit,  Implies  the  same  uuhappy 
'yielding  to  agitation  and  terroriam^ 
which,  when  applied  to  civil  matters, 
has  ended  in  open  rebellion,  and 
which,  if  applied  to  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  would  infallibly  result  in  the 
total  overthrow  and  annihilation  of 
the  Protestant  Church  in  Ireland. 
Does  he  really  believe  that — to  assume 
no  argument  of  a  graver  nature — the 
people  of  Great  Britain  will  be  ready, 
in  the  present  desperate  state  of  their 
finances,  to  submit  to  additional 
taxation  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing, in  permanent  comfort,  the  true 
instigators  of  the  disturbances  wliich 
have  caused  ns  so  much  anxiety  and 
pain  ?  WTiy,  if  such  endowment  can 
be  vindicated  upon  any  iuteiiigible 
principle,  is  it  to  be  confined  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  clerg\"  of  Ireland 
alone,  and  not  extended  to  the  dis- 
senting denominations  throughout  the 
width  and  breadth  of  the  land  ?  On 
what  plea  could  the  Free  and  Episco* 
1  churches  in  Scotland,  or  the  Wes- 
i  Methodists  of  England,  be  ex- 
'  eluded,  if  such  a  proposition  were  for  a 
moment  to  be  senously  maintained  ? 
The  reviewer  professes  to  reject,  in  tot a^ 
aiiy  idea  of  the  confiscation  of  exist* 
ing  church  property,  and  therefore 
he  must  faU  back,  as  his  sole  resource, 
upon  government  endowment,  which 
nitnins  simply  a  new  tax  on  the  people 
of  Gi-eat  Britain,  for  the  benefit  of 
Ireland — a  country  which  is  already 
exempted  from  her  share  of  our  hea- 
^Ticst  burdens,  and  annually  receiving 
jleemosynary  aid  to  an  amount 
rhich  has  grievously  contributed  to 
Qcrctse  our  late  monetary  pressure. 
It  may  be  that  some  sach  project  is 
iu  contemplation,  for  we  uev^er  have 
-tjeeu  able  to  comprehend,  without 
liome  such  motive  as  this,  the  extraor- 
►  d"  viely  exhibited  by  the  present 

"^  '  mment  in  canying  through 

ttht'ir  tnii  ror  the  establishment  of  T>i* 
plomatic  relations  with  Rome,  at  the 
rery  moment  when  the  last  fra;a:ment 
[of  tempornl  power  was  pa.«sing  from 
the  bauds  of  the  Pope.  But  whether 
this  be  so  or  not — whether  this  is  a 


mere  private  crotchet,  or  a  prepared 

scheme,  to  come  forth  in  due  season — 
we  are  perfectly  satii?fit*d  that  it  will 
be  met  throughout  the  country  with  a 
righteous  storm  of  indignation.  The 
Protestantism  of  Britain  has  been  its 
strength  and  its  glory;  and  it  was 
only  when  called  upon  to  choose  be- 
tween that  sacred  principle  and  the 
hardly  less  revered  one  of  loyalty,  that 
our  forefathers  thought  thenrselves  jus- 
tified in  snmmoning  an  alien  to  the 
British  throne.  What  costus  then  both 
tears  and  blood  is  an  operating  prlneiple 
now;  and  if,  through  the  grace  of  God^ 
we  have  seen  order  maintained  and  re- 
bellion crushed  at  home,  at  a  period 
when  half  of  Europe  is  plunged  in  the 
horroi-s  of  anarchy,  we  do  not  fear  thft 
charge  of  bigotry,  if  we  attribute  onr 
preservation  as  much  to  the  religious 
establishments  of  the  laud,  as  to  the 
free  institutions  which  Protestantism 
has  enabled  ns  to  maintain.  Loyalty 
is  not  a  thing  to  be  boni/l'^  If  5^  a 
spontaneous  feeling,  un;  *\o 

at  any  price;  and  if  the  li  i    "lie 

clergy  have  it  not  now,  the  moat 
liberal  endowment  will  work  no 
change  in  their  political  feelings. 

One  of  the  arguments  tnost  com- 
monly urged  by  those  who  advocate 
tills  system  of  endowment,  it*,  wo 
think,  both  erroneous  in  its  as- 
sumption and  weak  in  its  applica- 
tion. They  maintain  that  the 
Catholic  clergy,  if  in  the  pay  of  the 
state,  would  have  less  power  over  Uie 
peasantry  of  Ireland  than  at  present. 
Is  that  altogether  a  state  of  matters 
which  it  would  be  desirable  to  bring 
about  ?  Would  it  be  well  to  sap  the 
influence  of  this  moral  polit^i?  Thero 
is  not  a  Roman  CathuHo  priest  in  Ire- 
land at  this  moment  who  docs  not 
know,  that  were  he  to  give  open 
countenance  to  rel>ellion,  he  would 
not  only  be  amenable  to  the  laws  of 
his  country,  but,  under  a  firm  exe- 
cutive government,  would  be  selected 
as  the  earliest  example.  Tlie 
situation  of  Ireland  U  such,  that 
we  can  never  calculate  nptui  tbd 
loyally  of  a  lar^ro  portion  of  its  popu- 
lation. Ccnturiei*  have  rolled  by, 
and  still  the  Celtic  race  persist  In 
beincr  "^"  "  *"•  ■'  ' 'irow^n,  Wc  ain- 
iLOt  r  it  culttvafethem, 

cauiio arts  by  any  Una* 

gioable  sncrifice.      Tliey  persist  f 
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their  cry  of  Ireland  for  the  Iriah^  and 
'  ^Ul  not  see  that  tho  tliiv-  ■    ■  -  im- 
posaible  as  the   re- est:  of 

4i.,>  <>*:on  heptai'chj,    ^..  ..  -..    -    it 
would    l>e    tantamunnt    to 
ig  them  over  to  the  lioirora 
of  a  bartiBrian  war.    It  is  no  use  dh- 
Igmsing  the  fact — we  mast  deal  with 
men  a«  they  are ;  and  who  can  doubt 
I  that  there  does  exist  a  great  amount 
I  of    rooted    disaffection    among    the 
Liitry  of  Ireland?    And  now  it 
riously  proposed  to  care  that  diis- 
;-ion,  by  taking  means  calcnlAted 
"lo  weaken  the  influence  of  the  priest- 
hood o^er  the  peasantry!    In  other 
words^  to  give  np  the  only  hostagea 
we  hold,  and  leave  the  moat  turbu- 
lent   and    nneducated  population  of 
Europe,    freed    even    from  religions 
control,  to  be  worked  up  to  fronzy 
by  the  firat  lay  demagogue  who  has 
the   art  t/)  make  them  believe  that 
treason  is  a  synonymous  term  with 
patriotism.      Even   worldly  wisdom 
would  repudiate  such  a  surrender^  and 
the  argument  is  so  i^'eak,  that  it  bears 
^with  it  it£  own  refntation. 

We  have  gained  nothing  whatever 
[I)y  tampering  with  Roman  Catholicism 
Jin  Ireland.    Neither  the  moral  nor 
I  the  social  condition  of  the  people  has 
[been  improved  thereby;  on  the  con- 
each  succeasive  step  towards 
lUation  has  been  met  by  augment- 
turbulence.     We  cannot  afl'ord  to 
push    the    experiment    farther ;  and 
f  surely  it  would  be  a  strange  thing,  if, 
[while  the  liomish  cierg}^  themselves 
Bctly  repudiate  sucli  an  arrange- 
tt,  and  refuse  to  become  the  stipen- 
'es  of  the  nritisb  government,  any 
Tiody  of  men  who  may  be  called  to  the 
I  responsible  situation  of  her  Majesty's 
Ifidviaers,  should  persist  in  tendering 
[the  obnoxious  and  repugnant  boon  : 
|iea«t  of  all  do  we  expect  that  any 
nuch  proiy>sal  c^n  emanate  from  the 
KTonservativeB.     We  know  that  upon 
[this  point  various  opinions  have  been 
icxpres^sed,    and    that    Lord    George 
]  Bent  luck  was  at  one  time  suppoaed 
(to   be   not   unfavourable  to    such  a 
scheme.     No  man,  wo  firmly  believe, 
\tver  had  the   good  of  IrelaTid  more 
thortrnghly  at  heiirt;  and,  had  his  plan 
[for  atn ell u rating  the  Imh  distress  been 
^lopted  last  yeai-,  and  the   money 


which  WAJS  niielessly  aqnandercd, ! 
npp  1  ied  to  the  con  stractioii  uf  perauuieBi  ' 
work»   (*Tiiinentty  calculated  t0  open 
np  ftud  develop  the  re*-»«ir**^**  of  H^ 
country,  we  might  ere  t  limvc 

Been  the  foundation  laid  .:  v  er% 

of  social   and   industrial    proflperitj; 
But  the  Whig  Cabinet,  perverse  to  tlio  | 
last,  could  not  bring  ihemselva  to 
acknowledgetbat  the  political  aagad^  I 
of  an  opponent  was  greater  than  tJieir  1 
own;  and,  therefore,  the  money  wbi^  I 
we  gave  with  so  lavish  a  band,  baadn^ 
appeared  without  leaving  the  aoialifltt 
trace  of  ita   •      '       n  nt.      But,  ia 
eccleaiaatical  Lord  Georga  | 

Bentinckprofi'       1        rltudlnariaii" 
which  was  not    r.'^j>Mriil..'d  to  by  tboj 
great  bulk  of  liia  ^iHw     Ihcyn 
notdispose*!  tounciirivn:ini-.e  thi*  bi^  | 
assembly  of  Britain  Uv  tin    iuiTodnc* 
tion  of  men  who  oi^  iil\  as  >wed  their 
denial  of  Hir^  Tilth  ^i  the  Saviour;  nor  : 
would  til  I  to  put  forth  thcjr  | 

hands  ag  irk  of  the  national 

churches.  And  therefore  it  waa  that, 
npon  more  than  one  occasioo,  tho 
Prote«tant  party,  while  cheerfiillj  i 
acknowledging  the  great  pubUcservioec  . 
of  the  late  departed  noblemaaf  did  | 
not  attempt  to  conceal  that,  ii|ioil| 
points  so  serious  as  the^e,  there  tfrnkl  j 
be  no  Bvmpathy  of  opinion  betweoil 
him  and  them. 

Tlie  single  arrow    may  be 
giplintered,  but,  to  use  the  memormbto] 
wonls  of  (lenghis-Khan,  **  So  long  i 
the  sheaf  is  bound  iogetlier  In  thraa  ] 
places — in  love,    honesty,   and  goad] 
accord^-no  man  can  h^vn  nrta.  r  ta 
grieve  us  ;  but,  if  we  bi 
these  three  places,  that  * 
not  the  other,  we  ahull  be  » 
and  brought  to  nothin  j,"     A\ 
mend  the  moral  c«i 
logue   of  the  olfl   ^ 
serious  r  .u  ol   all  iiteu  bo- 

longiug  t  ^rvative  party ;  for 

tbia  they  may  rely  upon,  that,  nut 
only  is  prolonged  discord  an  act  of 
egregiom  folly,  but  thai  '   • 

refuses,  in  the  pn-sent  tr> 
to  lend  a  hand  tu  the  tv\  liuj 

severed  tie,  cannot,  in  t  tion 

of  good  men,  be  consideir  u  *»  u  i.iid  ti 
his  country.  And  if  thia  be  so,  what 
faith  can  we  repose  in  him  who  cat  tto 
cords  asnnder  ? 
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Felicia  Hemans  and  the  poetesses 
of  England  1  Such  would  probably 
be  the  form  in  which  the  toast  would 
run,  if  literary  toasts  were  the  fashion, 
or  such  a  mode  of  compliment  the  one 
exactly  suited  to  the  case.  Not  that 
we  would  venture  positively  to  assert 
that  Mrs  Hemans  stands  at  the  head 
of  our  poetesses,  the  first  absolutely 
ill  point  of  genius,— though  there  is 
but  one  name,  that  of  Joanna  Balllie, 
which  occurs  to  us,  at  the  moment,  as 
disputing  with  hers  that  pre-eminence, 
— but  because  she,  in  a  more  complete 
manner  than  anyotherofourpoetesses, 
represents  the  mind,  the  cidture,  the 
feelings,  and  character,  of  the  English 
gentlewoman.  Iler  piety,  her  resigna- 
tion, her  love  of  nature  and  of  home, 
— that  cheerfulness  easily  moved  by 
little  incidents,  that  sadness  into 
which  reflection  almost  always  settled, 
— all  speak  of  the  cultivated  woman 
bred  under  English  skies,  and  in 
English  homes.  Her  attachment  to 
the  privacy  of  life,  her  wise  dislike 
and  avoidance  of  the  4ckU  of  literary 
renown,  and  the  dull,  dry,  fever-heat 
of  fashionable  circles,  tend  to  complete, 
her  qualifications  as  a  fitting  represen- 
tative of  her  fair  countrywomen.  The 
cultivation  of  her  mind,  in  its  weak- 
ness as  well  as  elegance,  savoured, 
perhaps,  too  much  of  what  we  are 
compelled  to  call  feminine.  Alive 
at  all  times  to  beauty  in  all  its  forms, 
to  music,  to  tender  and  imaginative 
thought,  she  seems  to  have  been  al- 
most equally  averse  to  whatever  bore 
the  aspect  of  an  analysis  of  feeling,  or 
an  approach  to  a  severe  investigation 
of  truth.  Present  her  with  the  t^ntl- 
ful,  but  spare  her  all  scientific  dissec- 
tion of  it.  Let  the  flower  live  as  her 
companion;  do  not  rend  it  to  pieces  to 
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show  its  conformation.  Let  but  the 
faith  be  tender  and  true  to  the  hearty 
and  disturb  her  not  with  rude  inquiries 
whether  it  possess  any  other  truth  or 
not.  That  too  much  melancholy  (at 
least  for  her  own  happiness)  which  is 
traceable  in  her  poems,  arose  in  part 
from  events  in  her  life,  but  in  part, 
also,  from  this  too  partial  and  limited 
cultivation  of  the  mind.  The  feelings 
were  excited  or  refined,  but  the 
reasoning  powers  not  enough  called 
forth :  no  task-work  was  therefore 
given  to  the  active  intellect ;  and  a 
mind  that  could  not  be  at  rest  was 
left  to  brood  over  sentiments,  either 
the  sad  heritage  of  all  mortality,  or 
the  peculiar  offspring  of  afSictions  of 
her  own.  We  are  not  imputing,  in 
this  remark,  any  shadow  of  blame  to 
her;  we  make  the  remark  because  we 
think  that,  eminent  as  she  was,  she 
still  suffered  much  from  the  unwise 
and  arbitrary  distinction  which  is 
made  in  the  education  of  the  two 
sexes. 

The  difiorence  between  the  mental 
qualities  of  the  sexes  is  owing,  we 
apprehend,  far  more  to  education  than 
to  nature.  At  all  events,  there  is  no 
such  natural  difierence  as  warrants 
the  distinction  we  make  in  the  mental 
discipline  we  provide  for  them.  There 
are  certain  professional  studies  with 
which  no  one  thinks  of  vexing  the 
mind  of  any  one,  man  or  woman,  but 
those  who  intend  to  practise  the  pro- 
fessions ;  but  why,  in  a  good  English 
library,  there  should  be  one  half  of  it, 
and  that  the  better  half,  which  a 
young  woman  is  not  expected  to  read 
— this  we  never  could  understand, 
and  never  reflect  on  with  common 
patience.  Why  may  not  a  Locke,  or 
a  Faley,  or  a  Dagald  Stewart,  train 
2t 
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the  mind  of  the  future  mother  of  a 
family  ?  or  why  may  not  an  intelli- 
gent young  woman  be  a  companion 
for  her  brother  or  her  husband  in  his 
more  serious  moods  of  thought,  as 
well  as  in  his  gayer  and  more  trifling? 
"Would  the  -world  lose  any  thing  of 
social  happiness  or  moral  refinement 
by  this  intellectual  equality  of  the 
two  sexes  ?  You  vex  the  memory  of 
a  young  ^1  with  dictionaries  and 
vocabularies  without  end  ;  you  tax 
her  memory  in  ever}'^  conceivable 
manner ;  and  at  an  after-age  you  give 
the  literature  of  sentiment  freely  to 
her  pillage  ;  but  that  which  should 
step  between  the  two— the  culture  of 
the  reason — ^this  is  entirely  forbidden. 
If  she  learns  a  dozen  modem  lan- 
guages, she  does  not  read  a  single 
book  in  any  one  of  them  that  would 
make  hci-  think.  Even  in  her  reli- 
gious library,  the  same  distinction  is 
preserved.  Books  of  sentimental  piety 
— some  of  them  maudlin  enough — are 
thrust  with  kindest  anxiety  and  most 
liberal  profusion  upon  her :  any  work 
of  theology,  any  woiic  that  discusses 
and  examines,  is  as  carefully  ex- 
cluded. 

We  are  not  contending  that  there  is 
no  difference  whatever  in  the  mental 
constitution  of  the  two  sexes.  There 
may  be  less  tendency  to  ratiocination 
in  woman  ;  there  is  certainly  more  of 
feeling,  a  quicker  and  more  sensitive 
nature.  Quo  sees  this  especially  in 
children.  Mark  them  in  their  play- 
hours,  in  their  holiday  freedom,  when 
they  are  left  to  themselves  to  And 
matter  of  enjoyment,  —  how  much 
more  pleasure  does  the  gurl  evidently 
derive  from  any  beautiful  or  li\ing 
thing  that  comes  before  it  than  the 
boy  !  Wo  have  an  instance  of  it  al- 
most as  wo  MTitc.  There  is  a  group 
of  children  on  the  beach.  The  little 
girl  is  in  perfect  ecstasies,  as  she  looks 
at  the  sparkling  waves  that  come 
bounding  to  her  feet ;  she  shouts,  she 
leaps,  she  herself  bounds  towards 
them,  then  springs  back  as  they  ap- 
proach, half  frightened  and  half  pleased 
— she  knows  not  how  to  express  her 
delight  at  this  great  playfellow  she 
has  found.  Meanwhile  the  boy,  her 
brother,  does  nothing  but  throw  stones 
at  it — of  that  he  seems  never  wearied. 
The  beach  is  a  perfect  armoury  to 
him,  and  he  pelts  the  graceful  waves 


remorselessly.  What  is  their  grace 
to  him  ?  So,  too,  in  an  inland  scene, 
a  garden  or  a  lawn,  we  have  often 
noticed  Mrhtt  exquisite  pleasure  a 
little  girl  will  feel,  as  she  watches  a 
sparrow  alight  near  her  upon  the 
ground,  in  search  of  cmmbs  or  other 
food.  Her  little  frame  quite  thrills 
as  this  other  little  piece  of  life  comes 
hopping  and  pecking  about  her.  She 
loads  it,  but  with  suppressed  Toice, 
with  all  the  endearing  epithets 
her  vocabulary  supplies.  She  is 
evidently  embarrassed  that  thej 
are  so  few:  she  makes  up  by 
their  frequent  repetition.  She  Ab- 
solutely loveg  the  little  creatine,  vitii 
all  whose  movements  she  seems  1o 
have  the  keenest  sympathy.  JBer 
brother,  the  boy,  he  has  notbliiff  ftir 
it  but  his  unfidling  stone,  or  he  vings 
his  hat  at  it.  Unfailing,  fortunately, 
the  stone  is  not ;  for,  if  his  skill  as  a 
marksman  responded  tohisdestnwtive 
zeal,  there  is  nothing  that  a  stone 
would  kill  that  would  be  left  alive,  or 
that  a  stone  would  break  that  ironld 
be  left  whole.  A  mere  blind  aidmal- 
activity  seems,  at  that  very  interesting 
age,  to  distinguish  the  ftators  lord  <tf 
the  creation. 

At  an  after  period  of  Ufe,  >wlion 
thought  has  educated  the  youth  Into 
feeling,  the  picture  is  often  entirely 
reversed.  Then,  unlesn  the  man  be 
bred  up  a  mere  pleasure-hunter,  seek- 
ing what  he  calls  amusement  in  town 
or  country,  the  superior  education  he 
has  received  makes  him  the  more 
feeling,  the  more  imagbiative,  becsase 
the  more  reflective  of  the  two.  That 
brother  who  once  shodLed  his  little 
sister  by  his  stupid  and  cruel  amuse- 
ments, now  looks  with  something  like 
contempt  at  the  frivolous  tastes  and 
occnpations — at  the  system  of  poor 
artiflcial  enjoyments— to  which  that 
sister  has  betaken  herself.  Kow,  if 
they  are  at  the  sea-side  together,  it  is 
he  who  finds  companionship  in  the 
waves,  who  finds  thought  grow  more 
expanded,  freer  and  bolder,  in  the 
presence  of  the  boundless  ocean.  "I^e, 
too,  dotes  upon  the  sea,  and  sits  down 
beside  it — ^to  read  her  noveL  Now, 
if  they  ride  or  walk  through  the  coun- 
try together,  it  is  his  eye  that  sees 
the  bird  upon  the  bough — hers  is  on 
the  distant  dust  some  equipage  is 
making. 
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want  of  vigour  and  certainty  of  touch. 
Nonsense.  Take  Our  ViUage^  by 
Miss  Mitford,  and  the  Sketch-Booh, 
by  Washington  Irving:  they  are 
both  of  the  graceful  and  elegant  order 
of  style;  but  the  lady  writes  the 
English  language  with  far  more  free- 
dom, case,  and  vigour,  than  the 
gentleman.  The  poetic  element  is 
mingled  in  her  diction  with  far  more 
taste  and  judgment.  It  glitters 
through  her  prose  as  the  sunlight  in 
the  green  tree — throwing  its  gold 
amongst  the  foliage,  yet  leaving  it 
the  same  green,  and  simple,  and 
refreshing  object  as  before. 

No — we  will  grant  to  woman  no 
monopoly  in  the  ligliter  elegancies,  and 
presume  nothing  against  her  ability 
to  excel  in  the  graver  qualities  of 
authorship.  We  have  said  that  Mrs 
Hemans  was  peculiarly  the  poetess 
of  her  countrywomen,  but  we  do  not 
mean  to  imply  by  this  that  her  style 
is  peculiarly  feminine — for  we  do  not 
pretend  to  know  what  a  feminine 
style  is;  we  thus  characterised  her 
because  the  sentiments  she  habitually 
expresses  ai'c  those  which  will  almost 
universally  find  a  response  in  the 
minds  of  her  countrywomen. 

It  seems  an  ungracious  thing  to 
say,  but  we  do  wish  that  the  biogra- 
phical notice  of  Mrs  Ilemans,  ap- 
l)ended  to  the  last  edition  of  her  works, 
had  not  been  ^vi-itten  by  a  sister.  So 
near  a  relative  may  be  presumed, 
indeed,  to  know  more  of  the  person 
whose  life  she  undertakes  to  narrate 
than  any  one  else ;  but  she  may  not 
know  what  to  tell  us.  Iler  very 
familiarity  with  the  subject  is  against 
her :  she  cannot  place  it  at  a  distance 
from  her,  and  regard  it  with  a  fresh- 
ness of  view ;  she  does  not  think  of 
recording,  she  does  not  even  remem- 
ber, what  to  Iicr  has  none  of  the 
interest  of  novelty.  A  sister  who 
should  give  to  any  impartial  biogra- 
])her  the  materials  he  required  of  her, 
would  be  found  to  contribute  far  more 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  person  whose 
life  was  ^vritten,  than  by  holding  the 
pen  herself.  Besides,  a  sister  can 
have  none,  and  show  none,  but  sister- 
ly feelings ;  and  though  these  are  very 
proper  and  amiable,  we  want  some- 
tLing  more. 

The  two  or  three  events  which  we 
learn  from  this  biographical  notice, 
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and  which  bear  upon  the  edacatioii  of 
the  poetess,  are  soon  recorded,  and 
they  are  the  only  class  of  events  we 
feel  particularly  interested  in.  Felida 
Dorothea  Browne  —  such  was  the 
maiden  name  of  Mrs  Hemans — ^was 
bom  at  Liverpool,  25th  September 
1 793.  She  is  described  as  distinguished 
^^  almost  from  her  cradle  by  extreme 
beauty  and  precocious  talents.*'  T^Hien 
of  the  age  of  seven  years,  her  iktber, 
who  had  been  a  merchant  of  consider- 
able opulence,  met  with  areverseof  for* 
tune,  and  the  family  retured  to  Wales, 
^*  where  for  the  next  nine  years  th^ 
resided  at  Gwrych,  near  Abergele,  in 
Denbighshire,  a  largo  old  manrion, 
close  to  the  sea,  and  shut  in  by  a 
picturesque  range  of  mountains," — a 
change  of  residence  which  was,  at  all 
events,  highly  propitious  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  poetic  character. 
^^In  the  calm  sednsion  of  this 
romantic  region,  with  ample  range 
through  the  treasures  of  an  extendve 
library,  the  young  poetess  passed  a 
happy  childhood,  to  which  she  woald 
often  fondly  revert  amidst  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  her  after-life.  Here  she  im- 
bibed that  intense  love  of  nature 
which  ever  afterwards  '  haunted  her 
like  a  passion,*  and  that  warm  attach- 
ment for  the  *  green  land  of  Wales' — 
its  afiectionate,  true-hearted  people; 
their  traditions,  their  music,  and  all 
their  interesting  characteristics  — 
which  she  cherished  to  the  last  hours  of 
her  existence.^'  A  pleasant  picture  this 
— the  large  old  house  near  the  sea, 
and  amongst  mountains,  with  Welsh 
harpers  and  Welsh  traditions,  and 
great  store  of  books,  and  the  little 
girl  ranging  at  will  through  alL  This, 
and  the  picture  we  have  of  the  young 
student  conning  her  Shi^pearo,  her 
choicest  recreation,  "  in  a  secret 
haunt  of  her  own->a  seat  amongst 
the  branches  of  an  old  apple-tree — 
where  she  revelled  in  the  treasures 
of  the  cherished  volume" — are  all  we 
learn  of  her  childhood,  and  all  per- 
haps that  remained  to  tell. 

Our  poetess  was  very  soon  in  print. 
Few  have  commenced  their  life  of 
authorsliip  so  early.  In  1808  some 
friends,  "  perhaps  more  partial  than 
judicious,"  published  a  collection  of 
her  poems,  written  at  and  before  the 
age  of  fourteen,  in  a  quarto  volume. 
^^  Its  appearance"  our  fair  biographer 
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tells  BS,  "  drew  down  the  animadver- 
sions of  aomo  g€lf-con»iUuteti  arbiter 
or  taste/'  We  uever  heard  of  any 
critics  being  constituted  by  royiil 
patent^  or  any  mode  of  popular  elec- 
tion— ^certaioly  not  by  a  committee  of 
authors.  Self-constitated  !  why  did 
not  the  lady  call  him  a  self* conceited 
knave,  while  she  was  about  it  ?  Just 
or  nnjiist,  there  would  have  been 
some  meaning  in  the  phrase,  at 
leiist.  We  suspect,  for  our  part, 
that  these  friends,  '^moro  partial 
tliau  judicious,"  who  published  the 
rhymes  of  a  yonng  girl  of  four- 
teen in  a  quarto  Tolume,  were  them- 
selves  strangely  constituted  arbiters 
of  taste. 

Kot  long  after  this  first  publication 
of  her  poems,  the  next  great  event  of 
her  life  took  place — her  introduction 
to  Captain  Hemans.  "The  young 
poetess  was  then  only  fifteen,  in  the 
fall  glow  of  that  radiant  beauty  which 
iraa  destined  to  fade  so  early.  The 
mantling  bloora  of  her  cheeks  was 
shaded  by  a  profusion  of  natural  ring- 
lets, of  a  rich  golden  brown ;  and  the 
ever- varying  expression  of  her  bril- 
liant eyes  gave  a  changeful  play  to 
her  countenance,  which  would  have 
made  it  impossible  for  any  painter  to 
do  justice  to  it."  No  wonder  that  so 
fair  a  being  should  excite  the  admira- 
tion of  a  gallant  captain.  And  the 
love  on  both  sides  was  ardent  and 
sincere :  it  supported  the  absence  of 
throe  years;  for  Captain  Hemans, 
soon  after  their  introduction,  was 
called  upon  to  embark  with  his  regi- 
ment for  Spain.  On  his  return,  in 
1812,  they  were  married.  Of  their 
domestic  hap  pin  e^,  or  unhappiness, 
nothing  is  said ;  but  six  years  after, 
in  1818,  we  are  simply  told  that  the 
Captain  went  to  Home — and  never 
returned.  The  separated  pair  never 
met  again. 

"To  dwell  on  this  subject,''  says 
her  biographer,  ''  would  be  unneces- 
sarily painful  \  yet  it  must  be  stated, 
that  nothing  like  a  permanent  separa- 
tion was  contemplated  at  the  time, 
nor  did  it  ever  amount  to  more  tbaii 
a  tacit  conventional  arrangement, 
which  offered  no  obstacle  to  the  fre- 
quent interchange  of  correspou deuce, 
nor  to  a  constant  reference  to  their 
father  in  all  things  relating  to  the 
disposal  of  her  boys.    But  years  rolled 


on — seventeen  years  of  absence,  aq 
consequently    alien  a  I  ion  ;    and  fr 
this  time  to  tlie  hour  of  her  deatj 
Mra  Hemans  and  her  husband  ncvef 
met  again," 

We  arc  not  in  general  anxious  to 
pry  into  the  domestic  afflictions  of 
any  pair  whom  wedlock  has  mii 
matched.  If  we  feel  a  little  curios  tig 
to  know  more  than  the  stster  has  to 
nSj  in  this  instance,  it  is  lueruly  frod 
a  wish  to  learn  how  far  the  poctT 
temperament  of  Mrs  Hemans  cou" 
be  assigned  as  the  real  cause  of  F  ^ 
matrimonial  uuhappiness.  Did  th^ 
Captain  grow  weary  of  the  society  of 
one  whose  feeliugs  were  pitched  in 
too  high  a  key  for  hira  to  sympathiae 
with  ?— was  there  too  much  of  poetry 
mingled  with  the  daily  food  of  life? 

"MeD,  by  8t  Thomas  I  cannot  live  like  bee*.'* 

Did  he    yearn  for  something  mo 
homely,  as  she,  on  her  side,  yearn* 
for  something  more  elevated  ?     Hi 
he  been  made  to  feel  that  he  did  ^ 
approDchthe  ideal  of  her  imagiuatio 
and  that  ttie  admiration  she  once  b^ 
given  was  withdrawn  ?    Or  should  \ 
say  of  her,  in  lines  of  her  own : — 


So 


There  are  he&rti 
fuhio&ed,  that  fof  them 


God ^8  touch  ifcldne  bath  £flot1eae«  eoough 
To  wakeiif  and  not  break,  tb«ir  thriUlcg 
etringv* 

Of  this  perhaps  some  future  biogra- 
pher may  tell  us.  There  are  many 
passages  in  her  poetry  which  show  au 
intense  longing  for  the  sympathy  of 
other  minds ;  which  show  that,  while 
her  feelings  were  of  a  rare  order  for 
their  refinement  and  elevation,   sh 

yet  sought — what  for  such  a  one  ' 

was  diflicuU  to  obtain — for  the  kin- 
dred sympathy  of  others.  She  could 
not  worship  her  goddesses  alone. 
This  tendency  of  mtnd  many  of  her 
verses  indicate ;  and  there  is  one  sweet 
little  poem  where,  if  our  fancy  does 
not  mislead  us,  she  secretly  reprov€8 
herself  for  having  exacted  too  much 
in  this  respect  from  others :  we  do 
not  say  from  any  one  iu  particular, 
for  the  verses  bear  reference  to 
brother,  not  a  htisband.  Yet  son 
personal  reminiscence,  or  regi-et 
this  kind,  might  lead  to  the  strain  i 
thought  so  beaatifully  expressed 
the  following  lines : — 
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KINDRBD  USAliTi). 


Mrs  Hemane.  [Dee. 

It  is  singular  how,  without  the  leut 


Oh !  ask  not,  hope  not  thou  too  much 

Of  aympathy  below  ; 
Few  aru  tne  hearts  whence  on«  uune  toueh 

Bids  the  sweet  fountains  How : 
Few — and  by  btill  cunilicting  powers, 

Forbidden  here  to  meet  ; 
Snch  ties  would  make  tbis  life  of  oura 

Too  fair  for  aught  m>  fleet. 

It  may  be  that  thy  brother's  eye 

Sees  not  as  thine,  which  turns 
In  such  deep  reverence  to  the  sky 

Where  the  rich  bunitet  burns : 
It  may  be  that  the  breath  of  spring, 

Bom  amidst  violets  lone, 
A  rapture  o'*er  thy  soul  can  bring — 

A  drewn,  to  his  unknown. 

The  tune  that  spcnks  of  other  times — 

A  sorrowful  dulit^ht ! 
The  melody  of  distant  chimes, 

The  sound  of  waves  by  night  ; 
The  wind  that,  with  so  many  a  tone, 

Some  chord  within  can  thrill — 
These  may  have  language  all  thine  own, 

To  fiim  a  niys^tery  still. 

Yet  scuru  thou  not,  for  this,  the  tine 

And  :iteadfast  love  of  yours  ; 
The  kiiidlv,  that  from  childhood  grew. 

The  faithful  to  thy  tears  ! 
If  there  )>o  one  that  o>:r  the  dead 

Hath  in  thy  vrief  l>ome  part, 
And  watched  throucli  sickness  by  thy  bed — 

Call  kin  a  kindred  heart ! 

But  for  those  bonds  all  perfect  made, 

Wherein  bright  spirits  blend; 
Like  si:^tor-flowcrs  of  one  sweet  sliode, 

Witli  the  same  breeze  that  bend; 
For  that  full  bliss  of  thought  allied, 

Never  to  mortals  given — 
Oh !  lay  thy  lonely  dream^  aside. 

Or  lift  them  unto  heaven. 

We  follow  no  further  the  events  of 
her  biojrraphy.  We  have  here  all 
that  retiects  a  light  upon  the  poems 
themselves.  That  Welsh  life  among 
the  mountains — the  little  giri  with  her 
Shakspeare  in  the  apple-tree — that 
beauty  of  fifteen,  full  of  poetry  and 
enthusiasm  and  lov(9 — marriage — dis- 
appointment— and  the  living  afber- 
wurdB,  with  her  children  round  her, 
in  a  condition  worse  tlian  widowhood; 
— here  is  all  the  comment  that  her 
biography  affords  on  her  sweet  and 
melancholy  verse. 

And  how  vividly  the  verse  reflects 
the  life !  IIow  redolent  of  nature  is 
her  poetry  I  how  true  her  pictures  of 
mountain,  and  forest,  and  river,  and 
sky !  It  recjuires  that  the  reader  should 
have  been  liimself  a  long  and  accurate 
observer  of  rural  scenes,  to  follow  her 
imagination,  and  feel  the  truth  of  her 
rapid  and  unpretending  descriptions. 


apparent  effort,  all  the  persons  she 
brings  before  us  are  immedfitely 
localised  on  the  green  earth — trees 
wave  around  them,  flowers  spring  At 
then:  feet,  as  if  this  were  quite 
HEturai  and  unavoidable.  How  sweet 
a  part  docs  the  quiet  charm  oi  natniB 
take  in  the  piece  called 

TUB  VUUJB  OK  HOME  TO  TUB  PBODlCbkL. 

Oh !  when  wilt  thou  return 

To  thy  spirit's  early  loves  ? 
To  the  freslinesfl  of  the  mom. 

To  the  stillnesi  of  the  groT«B  ? 

The  summer  birds  are  ealling 
The  household  porch  around. 

And  the  merry  waters  falling 
With  sweet  laughter  in  ih«»ioiuidi 

And  a  thousand  bri^i'veintd  flowen. 
From  Uieir  banks  of  mo«  aadfKii^ 

Breathe  of  the  sunny  hours — 
But  when  wilt  thou  return? 

Oh  !  thou  hast  wandered  long 
From  thy  home  without »  gnid*; 

And  thy  native  woodland  song 
In  thine  altered  heart  hath  died. 

Thou  liast  flung  the  wealth  away,. 

And  the  glory  of  thy  spring : 
And  to  thee  the  leaves*  light  play 

la  a  long-forgotten  thing. 

There  is  something  very  tondungin 
the  simplicity  of  these  pieasureSf  eoa- 
trasted  with  what  imaginatioa  imme* 
diately  suggests  of  the  career  sad  the 
tastes  of  the  prodigal. 

One  great  spectacle  m  nstm 
alone,  seems  strangely  to  have  lost  te 
fascination  upon  our  poetess — she 


never  kindled  to  the  sea.  She  t 
to  view  it  as  the  image  only  of  desd*- 
tion  and  of  ruin ;  to  have  associitsd 
it  only  with  tempests  and  wreck,  and 
have  seen  in  it  only  the  harmless 
waste  of  troubled  waters.  Mofe  thsa 
once  she  adopts  a  scriptnrai  phrase:— 
"  And  there  shall  be  no  more  sea,"  m 
an  expression  of  singular  joy  and  con- 
gratulation. We  questioa  whether  a 
single  reader  of  her  poems  has  ever 
felt  the  force  of  the  expresiioft  as  she 
did.  The  sea,  next  to  the  sky,  is  the 
grandest  uid  most  beantlAiL  thing 
given  to  the  eyes  of  man.  But,  !y 
some  perverse  association,  she  asivef 
saw  it  in  its  natural  beauty  and  sab- 
limity,.  but  looked  at  it  alwa^  as  that 
emblem  of  ruthless  and  destsoying 
power.  In  The  Latt  Sangi  ofSappk(h, 
it  is  singular  how  much  more  the  dread 
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Mr^Bonemt, 
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aea,iuto  which  Sappho  ia  about  to  ^nic 
herbclf,  po^eseea  her  ImAguuiiioa 
tliau  Uie  mo  rill  fceinpest  wiUiiii  of  ikat 
plcsa  potitess : — 


.^itk    b«s   flili 


I^ 


Yet  glory *«  light  lialli  loucUud  my  tiiunc, 

O  rtsttleiui  tkep  !   i  c<uiui  to  (ufikk«  timtn. 
ihiUQ ! 

Give  b>  that  «ni«xi,  ihtX  boming  0£OViiiL« 
Miy  rlarkeai  liolti  L 
iimh,  TOY  reooTni, 
lea  wr«ett9f  los^gvmiy  BOtd  wft»t«il 


up  itji  iiiLoian  pi^ey,  in  tku  tiua 
"i  pi>em^  aalled — 

-nw  T»»A*MUi»  or  Tii»  oairr. 
^hidest  lliou  lu  ibj  UoAiiiiM-CAVOf  ftud 

ttin? 


olio  w-  iQtmdi  1kg  ain4  mf 


'V. 


MJt  iivt  flOttli  ftotn  l2k*t. 


IP  Weed  o 


ti;jjXo 


LO*eE  (iMm, 


ith 


Mklac*^ 


<lv'e4U  :   IJJ 


tL, 


Tet  moi^i,  tbo  d^ptha  hav«    tnorv!— wbftt 

F«r  cbwQ.  awl  ■httuiy  tbrough  fihcir  ililK 
QfM,  fi«t ! 
r  Thou  hm%  lUe  kUny  gMUA^  ^^  busnioif  gpM» 
f  Tom  hum  Uau  llnnuiiod  royal  ArgMLoil 
r'Hweirti  o*»r  thr  spoih,  thou  ¥Eild  «td  wmthfuJ 

Eiilib  riatm*  xuik  tUtm  ^bixu 
Ifet  more,  tb<?  ikptbi  btt?e  mate  !--tlij  Kftvis 

i]i  tlic  j]«d.M;«^  of  old. 


'riui    |imyer  went    ia|i    tlixoiiglli    tuidAigbi'i 

bi«»iMilef  I  (^ootn, 
AutC  blu»   vdn  y^ftruijig  woko  midil  fftUl 

SOtlg. 

HoiJ  fn*t  <hy  bui4«d  bi(ra»  tby  towm  w'er^ 
till  awn, 

But  oil  b  not  thiuit  uwu. 

To  the«  tbtt  lov*  of  wtmma  Imili  gti&o  dorwn  ; 
Dkifk  flow  ihy  tides    u*et  miLtibgoHd^a    Doble 

bei*<l — 
O'er    yo«th*«    bttgbt    lock*,    tt»d    beauty'* 

flo^'^ry  cfo¥ni ; 
Yet  muiit  tli9u  bw'  »  votoe— R^tore   the 

deudt 
Eartb  sldull  recJjUJO  ber  precious  tlua^  from 

tbce! 

Restore  the  dead,  Uiou  Mim  I 

But  if  she  loved  in  nature,  pre-emi- 
iiCDlly»  the  beAiitifiil  and  tUe  sereae— 
or  what  she  could  repre^tiut  as  9Dch 
to  her  iinuginxitioa — it  was  oiharwisQ 
^vith  human  Uie.  H^r»*  tire  «fretmi  of 
jht  raa  always  ra* 

Lig  in  a  thousai^  ^il- 

nuih  wUidi  h*d  ©viir£ii;n.iv  va 

cxisteuce.    Yet  her  siulti>  ili- 

oilt  ^'  iiipatioiH-i' — It  nas 
a  rf"  r  J  t  ian  molan c  holy ; 
■t-i  ■-  '-  " '-ti^d. 

.;,.,.-....,........,       .,.-..:       ...      ,„.-;.,,       ft 

brigbter  and  sereucr  world  behind,  to 
i*eceivQ   the   wiindcrer   al    I;Ldt,     Shd 

7j»>  and 

ind  A 

ia 

t<t 


writes  Songs  Jhr  5/ 
the  first  is  devoted  t 
beautiful  chant  it  Ia,  L»> 
Arcadia  ;  and  the  iirst  t) 
with  in  the  land  of  ssi 
marble  tomb  with  the  'M 
Ego.'^  One  might  be  excuiud  lur  ap- 
plying to  hei'^elf  her  own  diainung 
isong,— 

TO  A  \¥AnamKrsa  fwalk  mTfuni. 

*niou  bait  loved  ajid  tbott  hj|*l  KuiCured  l 

Unto  feeling  dpti*  .,o<T  ^rron^. 
Thou  hftfft  trvtiib  I  ^  i  ^  ^»  f  »H  atr  !i||f — 

1  know  It  '  .  ' 

Thou  hmst  IttTcd — it  wnv  \w 


B^i  \vell — oh  !  but  too  k> 


t,.  ,°*y"  I         J  .  .1        .  .     *v        'niow  hMl  wf*  «*^'  '^"«  *«•  B«»d; 

Iligb  beikHd  <uid  btAius  iir«  ipahttred  to  thy         ITuw.  ba^  l!o«i  fomkem  Iwirl 


btvoct ! 
Thirir  b«»r  q«I  q«w  lh» 


Tbii'b»ltl».i 


will 


Tkott  baclr  nateliU  tor 
bAck-- 


em  l©o» ;  I 


L  ^iM|§  U;^  Md  |oLd  uici  fimMfc'*i»>ii' 
L  Gi^c  buck  lb«  IcusMtd 


■y»»«* 


I  kiuiw  it  by  thy  kung  ' 


bwMu 


<jfvB  %i«k  ih»  loft  sftd  Iiv«l3r  ^ 


Bt  \lm  {bud  Jiod  > 


Ttei 


vliMB 


lODgl 


^     Ok!  tiuMt  btuft  iuV4*ii  t4iui  Muilurtd  ma 
I  kntjw  il  by  iliy  MUg  ! 

Ifqi    viUi  fitalA  BSKHUB&ll 
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have  no  quarrel.  It  is,  as  wo  have 
paid,  without  a  grain  of  bitterness ; 
it  loves  to  associate  itself  with  all 
things  beautiful  in  nature ;  it  makes 
the  rose  its  emblem.  It  does  so  in 
the  following  lines  to 

THE  SHADOW  OP  A  FLOWER. 

Twos  a  dream  of  olden  days, 
I'hat  Art,  by  some  strange  power, 

Tlic  visionary  form  could  raise 
From  the  ashes  of  a  flower : 

Tliat  a  shadow  of  the  rose, 
By  its  own  meek  beauty  bowed, 

Might  slowly,  leaf  by  leaf,  unclose, 
Like  pictures  in  a  cloud. 

A  fair,  yet  mournful  thing ! 

For  the  glory  of  the  bloom 

That  a  flush  around  it  shed, 
And  the  soul  within,  the  rich  perfume, 

Where  were  they  i — fled,  all  fled  ! 

Naught  but  the  dim,  faint  line 
To  speak  of  vanished  hours — 

Memory  !  what  are  joys  of  thine  ? 
Shadows  of  buried  flowers ! 

We  should  be  disposed  to  dwell 
entirely  on  the  shorter  pieces  of  Mrs 
Hemans,  but  this  would  hardly  be 
just.  There  is  one  of  her  more  ambi- 
tious efforts  which,  at  all  events, 
seems  to  demand  a  word  from  us. 
The  Vespers  of  Palermo  is  not  per- 
haps the  most  popular,  even  of  her 
longer  productions  —  it  is  certainly 
written  in  what  is  just  now  the  most 
unpopular  form — ^yet  it  appears  to  us 
one  of  the  most  vigorous  efforts  of  her 
genius.  It  has  this  advantage  too — 
it  can  be  happily  alluded  to  without 
the  necessity  of  detailing  the  plot — 
always  a  wearisome  thing,  to  both  the 
critic  and  the  reader:  every  body 
knows  the  real  tragedy  of  the  Sicilian 
Vespers.  The  drama  is  unpopular  as 
a  form  of  composition,  because  the 
written  play  is  still  considered  as  a 
production,  the  chief  object  of  which 
is  missed  if  it  is  not  acted ;  and  the 
acting  of  plays  is  going  into  desuetude. 
When  the  acting  of  tragedies  shall  be 
entirely  laid  aside,  (as  it  bids  fair  to 
be,) — that  is,  as  an  onlinary  amuse- 
ment of  the  more  refined  and  culti- 
vated classes  of  society — and  the  drama 
shall  become  merely  a  class  of  litera- 
ture, like  all  others,  for  private  peru- 
sal—then its  popularity,  as  a  form  of 
composition,  will  probably  revive. 
For  there  is  one  order  of  poetry — and 


Mrs  Hemans,  [Dec 

that  the  more  severe  and  manly — 
which  seems  almost  to  require  this 
form.  When  an  author,  careless  of 
description,  or  not  called  to  it  by  his 
genius,  is  exclusively  bent  on  por- 
traving  character  and  passion,  and 
thAe  deeper  opinions  and  reflections- 
which  passion  stirs  from  the  recesses 
of  the  human  mind,  the  drama  seems 
the  only  form  natural  for  him  to 
employ. 

The  opinion  we  have  ventured  to 
express  on  the  inevitable  decease  of 
the  acting  drama— of  tragic  represen- 
tations—  as  a  general  amusement  of 
an  age  increasing  in  refinement,  ynSt 
probably  subject  us,  in  certaia 
quarters,  to  an  indignant  reproof. 
Shakspcarc,  and  the  legitimate  drama  1 
seems,  with  some,  to  have  all  the 
sacredness  of  a  national  cause.. 
Shakspeare,  by  all  means — Shakspeare 
for  ever !  eternally !— only  we  would 
rather  read  him  —  if  we  could  creep- 
up  there— with  little  Felicia  Browne 
in  the  apple-tree.  Shakspeare  sap- 
ports  the  stage  —  so  far  as  it  remidna 
supported — not  the  stage  Shakspeare. 
And  can  he  support  it  long?  Consider 
what  sort  of  amusement  it  is  which 
tragic  representation  affords  —  fbr  of 
comedy  we  say  nothing — consider  that 
it  must  either  thrill  us  with  emotions 
of  a  most  violent  order*  (which  the 
dvilised  man  in  general  avoids^,  or  \k 
becomes  one  of  the  saddest  platitudes 
in  the  world.  Your  savage  can  sup- 
port prolonged  ennui,  and  delimits  in 
excitement  approaching  to  maoness ;. 
your  civilised  man  can  tolerate  neither 
one  nor  the  other.  Now  your  tragedy 
deals  largely  in  both.  It  knows  no 
medium.  Every  body  has  felt  that,, 
whether  owing  to  the  actor  or  the 
poet,  the  moment  the  interest  of  th» 
piece  is  no  longer  at  its  height,  it 
becomes  intolerable.  Yon  are  to  be- 
either  moved  beyond  all  self-oontrol, 
which  is  not  very  desirable,  or  you 
are  to  sit  in  lamentable  sufferance^ 
In  short,  you  are  to  be  driven  out  of  yonr 
senses,  one  way  or  the  other.  Depend 
upon  it,  it  is  a  species  of  amusement 
whicb,  however  associated  with  great 
names  —  though  Garrick  acted,  and' 
Dr  Johnson  looked  on  —  is  destined, 
like  the  bull-fights  of  Spain,  or  the 
gladiatorial  combats  of  old  Borne,  to 
fall  before  the  advandng  spirit  of 
civilisation. 


1848.] 

Bat  to  Mrs 

Palermo,  It  was  not  tlie  natural  bent 
Df  genius  which  led  her  to  the  selec- 
^  Hon  of  the  dramatic  form ;  aud  when 
we  become  thoroughly  acquainted 
wiih  her  temperament^  aud  the  feel- 
iuga  she  loved  to  indulge,  wo  are 
rather  surprised  tliat  she  performed  the 
task  she  undertook  with  so  much 
spirit,  and  so  targe  a  measnro  of  sue- 
cess,  than  that  she  falls  short  in  some 
parts  of  her  performance.  Nothing 
can  bo  better  conceived,  or  more 
admirably  sustained,  than  the  charac- 
ter of  Raimond  de  Frocida*  The 
elder  Procida,  and  the  dark  revenge- 
ful Montalbat  &i'6  not  so  snccessfutly 
treated.  We  feel  that  she  has  designed 
these  figures  with  sufficient  propriety » 
but  she  has  not  animated  them ;  she 
coidd  not  draw  from  within  those 
fierce  emotiona  which  were  to  infuse 
life  into  them.  The  effort  to  sympa- 
thise, oven  in  imagination,  with  such 
cliaracters,  was  a  violence  to  her 
nature.  The  noble  and  virtuous  hero- 
ism of  the  younger  Procida  w^as,  on 
the  contrary,  no  other  than  the  over- 
flow of  her  own  genuine  feeling.  Few 
modern  dramas  present  more  spirit- 
Btiiring  scenes,  than  those  in  which 
Raimond  takes  the  leading  part.  Two 
of  those  we  would  particularly  men- 
tion —  one  when,  on  joiuiug  the 
patriot -conspirators,  aud  learning  the 
mode  in  which  they  intended  to  free 
their  countiy,  he  refuses,  even  for  so 
great  an  object,  to  stain  his  soul  with 
assassination  and  marder;  and  the 
other,  where,  towards  the  close  of  the 
piece,  he  is  imprisoned  by  the  more 
snccessful  conspiratoi's — Is  condemned 
to  die  for  imputed  treachery  to  their 
cause,  and  bears  that  the  batik  for  bis 
country,  for  which  his  spirit  had  so 
longed,  is  going  forward.  We  cannot 
refrain  from  making  a  quotation  from 
both  these  parts  of  the  drama.  We 
i^all  take  the  liberty  of  omitting  some 
lines,  in  orderto  compress  ourcxtracts. 

The  conspirators   have  met^   and 
proclaimed  their  intended  scheme  — 

Sici/ianM.  Btt  it  80  I 
If  one  ivtnotxgtt  lu  itay  the  avoii^lD|r  aieel 
For  lovo  or  pity,  be  hii  dcwm  mi  theirs  I 
Pledge  we  our  (aitb  to  this. 

RaitHM  (rudhinq forward  indianttnify*)  Our 
faith  to  thin! 
No  I    I  but  drenrnt  I  bcArd  it  t  Ciiti  it  be  ? 
My  eottfitrymen,  iny  farther !— It  il  tbiM 
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V^^pers  of    That  ff ee<lom  ahoiild  be  woa?— Awftk*!  — 
*  awake 

To  loftier  ihouflrlita  !— Lift  aj>,  oxnltingly, 
Oo  the  crowned  heights,  tujd  to  the  iwi?cping 

wicfhr, 
Your  glorious  bi&iierl — Let  your  tnnnpet'* 

blast 
Make  the  tombs  Ibiill  with  ccbo«i!     Oull 

doad, 
Prodftim  from  *)]  yuar  billa,  the  la&d  ibaU 

bokT 
The  •imuger'a    yoke  no    longer  !  —  TVb*L 

ii  he 
Who  carries  on  hi9  prmctried  Itp  a  imile. 
Beneath  bis  vest  a  dafg«r,  which  bul  w«il9 
Till  tlie  beart  boundt  witb  joy,    to  still  it» 

boatings  ? 
That  wbicb  our  nature^i  instinct  dotb  rc«ofl 

fronit 
And  our  blood  curdle  at — ay,    yours   and 

mine— 
A  murderer  !     Heard  ye  ? — Shall  tb*fc  namo 

with  ours 
Go  do¥m  to  afler  days  ? 

Mont  I  tell  thee,  youth, 
Our  Bonb  are  parcbed  with  agonising  tbiTBt, 
Which  raust  be  quenched  though  death  weru 

in  the  draught : 
We  mast  have  vengeance,  for  our  foes  hava 

left 
No  other  joy  unbligbied^ 

Pro.  O,  my  ©on  1 
The  time  liox  passed  for  such  high  dreaaii  ai 

thine : 
Thoa  knowest  not  whom  we  deal  wilh.    W« 

must  meet 
F&lichood  with  wilea,  ind  inaialt  with  f«* 

venge, 
And|  for  our  namoa — ^wliale*er  the  deeds  hjr 

which 
Wo  burst  oor  bond^ie — is  It  not  enough 
That,  ID  the  chronicle  of  days  to  c*imo. 
We,  through  a  bngbt  **  For  ever/'  slull  bo 

called 
Th«  men  who  saved  their  country* 

Raim,  Many  a  land 
Hath  bowed  beneath  the  yokep  and  then 


Af  a  strong  lion  rendiu?  lilken  bonds. 
And  on  the  open  field,  before  high  heaven, 
Woo  such  majestic  ^vengeance  as  faa^  made 
Its  name  a  power  on  eaith. 

Mon,  Away!  when  thou  dost  stand 
On  this  fair  earth  as  doth  a  blaited  tree, 
Which  the  warm  sun  revivea  not,  then  return 
Strong  in  thy  desolation;  but  till  then, 
Thou  art  not  for  our  purpose  ; — we  have  need 
Of  more  unshrinking  heojls, 

Rairn,  MontalbnT  know, 
I  t^mnk  from  crime  alone.    Oh  !   if  my  volee 
Might  yet  have  power  among  you,  t  would 

lay, 
Aseociate«,  leaden^  be  avenged  !  but  yel 
As  knight; I  as  warriors  I 

Mofu  Peace  I   Have  wo  not  homo 
Tb'  tndelibk  taint  of  contumely  and  chains  f 
We  are  mtt  knights  and  warriors :  Our  bright 

crests 
Have  b«en  defiled  and  Ivampleil  to  the  oarth, 
Boy  !  we  are  iUy«b — eJid  our  rereoge  sliall  !>♦ 
Deep  lA  a  slaveV  disgriee. 

Jiaim.  Why,  then,  Jkrerwalh 
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I  l«ave  jou  to  yoor  couiusela.    What  proud 

hopes 
This  hour    h«th    blighted! — jeiy    whato'er 

b«rti«lB| 
It  is  a  noble  privilege  to  look  up 
Fearlotut  in  heaven^  bright  £ac<* — and  thia  in 

mine, 
And  shall  be  still.  [Aj^. 

Our  otlier  extract  is  from  a  later 
scene  in  the  drama,  which  wc  think 
very  happily  conceived.  Rtiimond, 
accused  of  treachery,  and  condemned 
to  die  by  his  own  fatlier,  is  in  chaiofl 
and  in  prison.  The  day  of  his  execu- 
tion has  aiTived,  but  the  Sicilians  are 
called  on  to  give  battle  before  their 
gates ;  he  is  left  alone,  resjiited,  or 
rather  forgotten,  for  the  present.  His 
alternation  of  feeling,  as  he  at  first 
attempts  to  respond  to  the  consola- 
tions of  the  priest  Anselmo,  and 
then,  on  hearing  of  the  battle  that  is 
being  fought  for  his  country,  breaks 
out  into  all  that  ardent  love  of  glory, 
which  was  the  main  passion  of  his 
soul,  is  very  admirably  expressed. 

Aiu»  But  thouy  my  son  ! 
Is  thy  young  spirit  mastered,  and  prepaivd 
For  nature ^s  fearful  and  mystoriou4  change  ? 
Raim,  Ay,  father  !  of  my  brief  remaining 

task 
The  Icabt  part  \^  to  die  !     And  yet  the  cup 
Of  life  still  mantled  brightly  to  my  lips, 
Crowned  with  that  ispiirkliug  bubble,  whose 

proud  name 
Is — glory  !       Oh !    my  soul  from  boyhood^a 

mom 
Hath  nursed  such  miglity  dreanu !    It  was 

my  hope 
To  leave  a  name,  whoso  echo  from  tho  aby^s 
Of  time  ahould  rise,  and  iloat  upon  the  winds 
Into  the  far  hereai'tcr  ;  there  to  be 
A  trumpet-sound,  a  voice  from  the  deep  tomb, 
Murmuring — Awake,  Arise !  But  this  is  past! 
PIrewhile,  and  it  had  seemed  enough  of  shame 
To  blecnfonfotten  in  the  dust  ;  but  now. 
Oh  God!  tlic  undying  record  of  my  grave 
Will  be — Here  sleeps  a  traitor!    One  whose 

crime 
>Vas — to  deem  brave  men  might  find  nobler 

weapons 
Than  tho  cold  murderer's  dagger  ! 

Ans,  O  my  isoii  > 
iSubduo    these    troubled    thoughts  !      Thou 

w^ouldst  not  change 
Thy  lot  for  theirs,  o'er  whoso  dark  dreams 

will  hang 
Tho  avungiiitr    shadows,   which  the  blood- 
stained soul 
Doth  conjure  from  the  dead  I 

^  Jiaifu,  Thott'rt  ri^ht.     I  would  not. 
Yet  "tis  a  weiirv  tusk  to  school  tho  heart, 
Ere  years  or  griufs  have  tamed  its  fiery  spidt 
Into  that  still  anfl  passive  fortitude 
Which  is  but  learned  from  suffuriBg.     Would 

the  hour 
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To  bush  theso  pastionato  throbbiqgs  won  at 

baud  I 
Aus.  It  will  not  be  to-day.    The  £be  hath 

reached 
Our  gates,  and  all  Pklermo^  yeutk,  and  all 
Uer  warrior  men,  are  marshal  led  aod.  gOB« 

forth. 
Thy  father  leads  them  on. 
jRaim.  {startiHtf  up.)  They  are  gone  IbrAI 

my  father  leiuls  them  on  ! 
All— all  Palermo's  youtii !     No  !  one  is  kA^ 
Shut  out  Cram  glory  *s  racer    Thej  are  goon 

forth! 
Ay,  now  the  soul  of  battle  is  abroad — 
It  burns  upon  the  air  !     The  ioyous  winda^ 
Aro  tossing  warrior-plumes,  tne  proud  white 

foam 
Of  battle's  roaring  billows !     On  my  s^^ht 
The  vision  bursts — it  maddens !  ^s  tha  fladt^ 
The  lightning-shock  of  lances,  and  the  cloud 
Of  rushing  arrows,  and  the  broad  fidl  I  ~ 
Of  helmets  in  the  sun  !     Such  tiiingt  i 
Even  now — and  I  am  here  I 

An8.  Alas,  be  calm  I 
To  the  same  gra^'c  ye  press — thou  tbal  doflfe 

pine 
Beneath  a  weight  of  chains,  and  they  thatmlflL 
The  fortunes  of  the  light. 

Baim,  Ay,  thrni  canst  fM 
The  calm  thou  wouldst  impaitL  for  unto  ^am 
All  men  alike,  the  warrior  and  tiie  slava^ 
Seom,  as  thou  say'st,  but  pilgrims^  pnasisgOB. 
To  the  same  bourne. 

VktoruL,  who  had  takea  a  leading^ 
part  in  the  conspiracy,  now  roslieaiiit 
bringiog  the  intell^nince  thafc  tin 
Sicilians  are  worsted— are  i&  fli^^ 
Procida  still  strives— 
But  all  in  Tain !    The  fow  thai  braufc  ftb*. 

storm. 
With  Guide  and  Montalba,  by  his  side, 
Fight  but  for  graves  upon  the  battle-ffdd.. 
Buim.  And  I  am  ken/    ShaH  «tMr»  b* 

power,  O  God ! 
In  the  roused  eoergiee  of  fierce  daspaif> 
To  boAit  my  heart— and  not  to  amti  mj 

chains  ? 

Yittoria^  however^  ipives  ortes  fog 
his  release,  and  he  rasbes  forth  to  tha 
field,  where  he  tarns  tk«  tide  of  battl^ 
and  earns  that  glorious  deaUi  h&  sii^bea 
for. 

The  failure  of  the  play  at  Coveat 
Garden  theatre  was  attribntedt 
amongst  the  friends  of  tho  aiith<N«8» 
to  the  indifferent  actmg  o£  iho  ladjf 
who  performed  the  part  of  CoBStaace. 
In  j  ostice  to  the  actress^  we  must  con- 
fess she  had  a  most  difficult  part  to 
deal  with.  There  is  not  a  singia 
speech  set  down  for  Coastasfie  whick^ 
we  think,  the  most  skilM  recitotioa 
could  make  effective.  The  ftdtors  of 
Mrs  Hemans,  in  this  part  of  tbe 
drama,  is  not  very  easily  aooomited 
for.  Constance  is  a  gefttle»  aftctiwifl ta 


I 
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pirit^  in  love  witli  the  yomifrpr  Pro- 

Jit,  aud  the  imfortniuvte  ^ 
8picrion  thftt  foils  niwn  li  4 

ft  traitor.     It  Is  a  char.  1  1   r  :      1 

fter  1  jnicai'  etFasians,  .^  1  1  1  ivy 
toesatifitUy  pertrayecl  bnt  we  sup- 
|ioea  tttal  IIm  exclusion  &om  ii«r 
favourite  haunts  of  nn*-  *'^^  inn- 
bility  of  investing  tli  ►f  h«r 

heroia»  in  tier  aectidtoiii^u  ^Kw^v^i^ions 
ofwooda,  aaliefaiiyttniflgwcio  ttte 
eonfiQeraaiU}  of  Iht  towyimtion  ta 
what  ipoflid  be  saAmMm  W  Ito  ^oonJi 


her  powoPB.  €ertaiii  it  id,  slis 
qnite  a^  a !(»»  bere  to  express  ftslraili 
of  fcpliDg  whicL,  0Q  other  <»ccaK0ii3, 
sbe  hA6  poured  one  with  aiofvkr 
ftueitcy  abmI  Ibroe.  Consr^nce  h^  no 
other  mamer  of  ciiiibiting  her  dis- 
treSB  iMtl  ■JPttning  or  dreammg',  fifp 
tiriiiiinyato  Bust  have  been  iream* 
log;  MMt  fteovvruif  herrcil  l»  tk» 
remembrauce  of  what  aa 
alnttted  omiild  ever  ftftva 


It  ought  tn  be  borne  in  remen 
braocot  liowe^er,  thut  the  yeapcrM  4 
Paiermoy  althoiigh  not  the  **  firsk' 
with  rc<8pect  to  pubiicatiooY  wjks 
Urst  written  of  Mt^  Henuui^'  dramalJo 
works.  It  was  pnj*lat:eil  in  solitude, 
and  away  from  tbv  bn^tle  uf  theatres^ 
luid,  be  it  also  confessed,  probably 
with  a  very  ^ajity  knowledge  of  whtit 
stage^ieiiredeataition  required.  Iiuked^ 
the  resolt  prerod  this  to  be  the  ca«e. 
The  inefft  t^^  ValeFtcia^  vrritten  on  a 
diflbreni  puioeipler  although  probably 
eveit  loss  adapted  for  ^tage  repreeeq 
tatnmv  peaaeieea  iotliar  daiak 

GOfflpoflitiini,  and,  as  a  poem^  m     

cidedly^  snpixior.  Its  pervading  fiuiit 
conaiat^  in  Its  being  pitched  on  too 
high  a  key.  All  the  eharactefs  talk 
ia  heroica-^very  sentimcut  ib  strained 
ti^  tiie  uftmoat;  and  the  preraEing 
teae  of  the  aiBtbor'd  mind  charactttmea 
the  whob.  Wa  do  not  aaj  that  i^ 
is  ddideiit  hi  nature — it  ei?iiflaw» 
alike  with  power  and  teDdernefla ;  bo^ 
ItB  nature  U  too  high  £br  the  contmon 
pnvpoeea  of  hnuianity.  The  wiid, 
alera  eatliaaiaeni  of  the 


fade     mflesibUity  of  the  father— tbe  wafer* 
ing  ae    ing  of  the  mother  between  dn^  ami 


tlial  #ai&Ati»t8  and  noveltatfii 
cotttee  la.  We  are  loalh  to 
any  thing  half  so   uninteresting 

instanoes  ef  this  pmctiee ;   we  shall  ai^ctioa — the  hereie  deffotion  of  thft 

content  onrselvea  with  gtviogt  in  a  gentle  Ximena^  are  ail  well  bfoaghi 

aeto  below,  two  brief  paBeegea  to  e«-  out ;  bat  there  m  a  wani  of  ladlfl^ 

what  we  meaoL^  dnaiky— 4die  waat    of  thal^  wkfaoot 


*  Tlttoria  has  told  C^natanoe  that  Baimcnut  is  to  die  ;  ahe  tlifin  Wtkwte  her  witb 
the  prieflt  Anselmo— 


Con,  (Embmomrm^^ rotm  kr^'rf: J 
Tbait  aoiDo  aD«  waa  to  dla 


Did  ah*  oot  m§ 
'xrd 


?     H 
Some  fearftU  tafe  ?     Who  nid  i 
Btood  on  my  eont  ?     W^at  btcKxi .      i 
Ha*r«ijf  kind  father  !  ontw  va^t  that  bk  vhmv  ^ 
ikaimoiid  do^  kikow  R.  iroO.     Baim«ad  I    U^ 
U  bmraii  hmvos  ms  lunr/  and  ha  muat  dia  i 
For  my  aye*— •*«&  fur  mixie ' 

3  it  rery  pfohaMfr  lihal  a  perton  in  the  sitoatioa  af  Cmstaaoa  aheald  haver  lei 
round  of  oflBOoialieaa  to  lacall  what  hid  juat  beea  told  her,  thai  hat  lavar  waa  t 
hiilii»1 

I,  m  cedar  la  aaape  hiat  by  aurreiidering  hafMlf,  rtiah<d  to  the  tribunal^ 
Ihia  Bodi  tsial  ia  taking^  J^laea^.    Thetr  jiidgat  flfluteuaa  hidk.  CojMianoc  fwoons 
,  aad  Ihaa. « 


ia  the  anas  ef  IUiau»tid,  I 


L  ttoatiaa  thi^  piec«  of  ^nojeeiimi  bewihLerauml. 


Con.  {dowf^  r^fyifvruin^,) 
*Mhmn  wm  m  voie*  «hJ«fa  callM  me;     Am  I  mt 
A  ipirit  ftswifram  -^^h  -— U^ve  I  not  pci*  4 
Th»  hiHora^w  <»1  d>. 

An*,  Oh^  haslo,  a,-. 

€J(m,   Y«^  IbuiDouit  catl'H  mc—{Tiltrr  *#  tftvul^  titmth  fur*) 
Hv,  lotft  if  n>)MMd 
F^fUB  hii  oviil  booibgtt.     yfmwntifmtlaMA. 
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which  elaboration  for  the  theatre  is 
vain,  and  with  which,  compositions  of 
very  inferior  merit  often  attract  atten- 
tion, and  secure  it. 

Passing  over  Sebastian  ofPortttgai^ 
and  the  two  or  three  sketches  in  the 
Scenes  and  Hymns  of  Life^  as  of  minor 
impoi-tancc,  De  CJiaiillon  is  the  only 
other  regular  drama  that  Mrs  Hemans 
subsequently    attempted.      Unfortu- 
nately for  her,  the  Vespers^  although 
long  prior  in  point  of  composition, 
had  not  been  brought  out  when  the 
Siege  of  Valencia  was  written ;  and, 
consequently,  she  could  not  benefit 
by  the  fate  and  failure  which  was 
destined  for   that  drama.      This  is 
much  to  be  lamented,  for  De  Chatillon^ 
as  a  play,  far  exceeds  either  in  power 
and  interest.     The  redundancies  in 
imagery  and  description,  the  painting 
instead    of  acting,  which  were   the 
weaker  side  of  its  precursors,  were 
hero  corrected.    It  is  unfortunate  that 
it  wanted  the  benefit  of  her  last  cor- 
rections, as  it  was  not  published  till 
some  years  after  her  death,  and  from 
the  firat  rough  draft — the  amended  one, 
which  had  been  made  from  it,  having 
been  unfortunately  lost.      But,  im- 
perfect in  many  respects  as  it  may  be 
found  to  be,  it  is  beyond  compare  the 
best  and  most  successful  composition 
of  the    author  in  this    department. 
Without  stripping  her  language    of 
that  richness  and  poetic  grace  which 
characterises  her  genius,   or  conde- 
scending to  a  single  passage  of  mean 
baldness,  so  commonly  mistaken  by 
many  modem  dramatists  as  essentially 
necessary  to  the  truth  of  dialogue,  she 
has  in  this  attempt  preserved  adhe- 
rence to  reality,  amid  scenes  allied  to 
romance ;  brevity  and  effect,  in  situa- 
tions strongly  alluring  to  amplification ; 
and,  in  her  delineation  of  some  of  the 
strongest  as  well  as  the  finest  emotions 
of  the  heart,  she  has  exhibited  a  know- 
ledge of  nature's  workings,  remai'kable 
alike  for  minuteness  and  truth. 

When  we  consider  the  doubtful  suc- 
cess which  attended  the  only  drama 
of  Mrs  Ilemans  which  was  brought 
out,  we  cannot  wonder  that  she  lat- 
terly abandoned  this  species  of  writing, 
and  confined  herself  to  what  she  must 
have  felt  as  much  more  accordant  with 
her  own  impulses.  The  most  laboured 
of  all  her  writings  was  The  Forest 
Sanctuary,  and  it  would  appear  that, 


in  her  own  estimation,  it  wasconsidflrod 
her  best.  Not  so  we.  It  has  mtaij 
passages  of  exquisite  deacriptioii,  and 
it  breathes  throughout  an  exalted 
spirit;  but  withal  it  is  monotonous 
in  sentiment,  and  possesses  not  the 
human  interest  which  ought  to  have 
attached  to  it,  as  a  tale  of  sufTeriDg. 
To  us  The  Last  Constantine^  whidi 
appears  to  have  attracted  much  lesa 
attention,  is  in  many  respects  a  finer 
and  better  poem.  Few  things,  indeed^ 
in  our  literature,  can  be  quoted  as  moze 
perfect  than  the  picture  of  heroic  and 
Christian  courage,  which,  amid  the 
ruins  of  his  empire,  sustained  the  last 
of  the  Caesars.  The  weight  of  the 
argument  is  sustained  throngfaont. 
The  reader  feels  as  if  breathing  a  finer 
and  purer  atmosphere,  above  the  low- 
mists  and  vapours  of  common  human- 
ity ;  and  he  rises  from  the  perosal  of 
the  poem  alike  with  an  admiration  of 
its  hero  and  its  author. 

The  Last  Constantine  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  concluding  great  efhrt 
of  Mrs  Hemans,  in  what  of  her  writ- 
ings may  be  said  to  belong  to  the 
classical  school.  She  seems  here  &«t 
to  have  felt  her  own  power,  and,  leav- 
ing precept  and  example,  and  the 
leading-strings  of  her  predecessois,  to 
have  allowed  hei*  muse  to  soar  adven- 
turously forth.  The  Tales  andHisio^ 
ric  Scenes,  the  Sceptic,  Dartmoor^  and 
Modem  Greece,  are  all  shaped  accord- 
ing to  the  same  model — the  classical. 
The  study  of  modern  Grennan  poetiy^ 
and  of  Wordsworth,  chansed,  while  it 
expanded,  her  -^iews ;  and  the  Forest 
Sanctuary  seems  to  have  been  com- 
posed with  great  elaboration,  donbt- 
less,  while  in  this  transition  state.  In 
matter  it  is  too  fiimsy  and  etherial  for 
a  tale  of  life ;  it  has  too  much  senti- 
ment and  too  little  action.  But  some 
things  in  it  it  would  be  difficolt  Uk 
rival.  The  scenery  of  Southern 
America  is  pamted  with  a  gorgeona- 
ness  which  reminds  ns  of  the  Isle  of 
Palms  and  its  fairy  bowers ;  and  the 
death  and  burial  at  sea  is  imbued  with- 
a  serene  and  soul-subduing  beauty. 

Diminishing  space  warns  us  to 
betake  ourselves  a^in  to  tiie  lyrics  and 
shorter  pieces,  where  so  mndi  poetrr 
^^  of  purest  ray  serene  "  lies  scattered. 
Of  these  we  prefer  such  as  are  appa- 
rently the  expressions  of  spontaneous, 
feelings  of  her  own  to  those  which  are 


1648.]  ^^^^^^  Mrs  Hemam, 

built  «i>on  some  tale  or  legend.  It 
happens  too»  unfortunately,  that  in 
the  latter  case  we  liave  first  to  read 
the  legend  or  fable  in  prose,  and  then 
to  read  it  again  in  verae.  This  gives 
something  of  weariness  to  the  Lays  of 
Monif  Lands,  Still  less  fortunate,  we 
think,  13  the  practice  ^Irs  Hemans 
indnlges  in  of  nshering  in  a  poem  of 
her  own  by  a  long  quotation  —  a 
favourite  stanza,  perhaps — of  some 
celebrated  poet.  We  may  possibly 
read  the  favourite  stanza  twice,  and 
f«el  reltictant  to  proceed  further.  For 
instance,  sbc  quotes  the  beautiful  and 
well-known  passage  from  ChUde 
Ilarold  upon  the  spring,  ending  with — 

I  turucd  from  blII    &hc    brong^bt    to   all  she 
rcnild  not  bring  ; 

and  on  another  occaaloo,  that  general 
favourite  J  beginning — 

And  Blii^bt,  withal,  idaj  bo  tho  ibiogs  wbiclt 
bring ; 

and  then  proceeds  to  enlarge  upon  the 
same  sentiments.  Her  own  strain 
that  follows  is  good — ^bot  not*o  good. 
Is  it  wiae  to  provoke  the  comparison  ? 
— and  does  it  not  give  a  certain  frivolity, 
and  tho  air  of  a  mere  exercise,  to  the 
verse  which  only  repeats,  and  modifies, 
and  i^aries,  so  to  speak,  the  melody 
that  has  been  already  given  ?  Or  If 
the  quotation  set  out  with  ts  looked 
on  as  a  mere  prelade,  is  it  good  policy 
to  run  the  risk  of  the  prelude  being 
more  uiteresting  than  the  strain  itselH 
The  beautiful  paj^sage  from  Southey — 

Tbej  till  who  tell  lu  love  caq  die,  d£c%, 

is  too  long  to  be  quoted  as  merely  a 
key* note  to  what  is  to  follow,  and  L^ 
too  good  to  be  easily  surpassed. 

But  this  is  a  trifling  remark,  and 
hardly  deserving  of  even  the  little 
space  we  have  given  to  it.  It  is  more 
worthy  of  observation,  that  filrs  He- 
maos,  a  reader  and  admirer  of  German 
DOtry,  contrived  to  draw  a  deep 
nspiratiou  from  this  noble  literature, 
rithont  any  disturbance  to  her  prin* 
ciples  of  taste,  A  careful  perusal  of 
her  works,  by  one  acquainted  with  the 
lyrical  poetry  of  Germany,  will  prove 
how  well  and  how  wisely  slie  had 
studied  that  poetry — drawing  from  it 
just  that  deeper  spirit  of  j*efiection 
u  hu  h  would  harmonise  with  her  own 
miad,  without  being  tempted  to  imi- 
tate what,  either  in  thought  or  in 


manner,  would  have  been  foreign  to 
her  nature. 

We  fancy  we  trace  something  of 
this  Teutonic  inspiration  in  tho  poem, 
amongst  others,  that  foUa>\'s  : — 

TUB  81LKNT  UVLTtTVDU* 

A  mighty  uid  a  mingled  tbroog 

Were  jrathenod  in  oni»  snot ; 
Tlie  dwellers  of  a  thotuima  homes — 

Vet  midst  them  voieb  waa  not. 

The  soldier  and  hb  cblef  were  tbere^- 

Th«  mother  and  ber  ctbild : 
Tb«  friend?,  tbo  eijitert  of  oqo  kaaith— 

None;  jipoke — UDne  iaov<Nl — Qoao  antUfid. 

There  J  oven  met,  between  wb^ra  lives 

Years  bad  swept  darkly  by  ; 
Aflter  tbot  heart-sick  bopo  di»furrod, 

Tbey  met — but  ^Ueutlj. 

You  migbt  h&ro  beard  iba  nutlin^  leaf, 

Tbe  brceze*a  ftuoteit  found, 
The  shiver  of  an  insect**  wing, 

Ou  that  thick-peo[tIed  ground. 

Vour  voice  to  whispers  wouJd  have  died 

For  tbe  deep  quiet*^  take ; 
Your  tread  tbe  foltest  mots  have  soagbt, 

Sucb  atiHneA  not  to  break. 

What  beld  the  countleee  mulUtude 

Bound  in  that  spell  of  peace  ? 
How  could  tbe  eveivaoutidiiig  life 

Amid  80  man;  ceaae  ? 
Wju  it  aome  pi^;e«nt  of  the  air, 

Some  glory  high  ab^ve, 
That  linked  and  buabed  tboae  huniAU  soulf 

la  reverential  love  ? 

Or  did  aome  burdening  paaelan^a  weight 

Hang  on  their  indrawn  braitb  ? 
Awc^-the  pale  awe  that  freezef  word*? 

Fear — tbe  strong  fear  of  death  ? 

A  mightier  thing — D«atb,  Death  bimBelf, 

Lay  on  each  lonely  heart  f 
JCtndred  wefo  tbert — ^yei  benmtc  lU* 

Thou  Banda— bat  each  apart. 

In  any  notice  of  Mrs  Ilemans'  works, 
not  to  mention  The  Itecordn  of  Wmnan 
woidd  eeem  an  unaccountable  omis- 
eion.  Both  the  subject,  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  treated  especially  dm- 
racterise  our  poetess.  Of  all  thesio 
Records  there  is  not  one  where  the 
picture  is  not  more  or  le^s  pleasing, 
cut  drawn  with  more  or  leaa  power 
and  fidelity.  Estimated  according  to 
sheer  literar)'  merit*  it  would  perhaps 
be  impossible  to  give  the  preference 
to  any  one  of  them,  Judging  by  the 
peculiar  ideasiire  wliich  its  i^erusAl 
;2[ave  us,  we  should  select,  tor  our 
favourite,  The  Suitztr^s  Wife,  "Wer- 
ner Stauflacher  was  one  of  the  thix>o 
contoderatea  of  the  field  of  GrutlL 
lie  had  been  marked  out  by  the  Aoa- 
trian  boilifT  as  a  fit  aubject  lor  ptUagc ; 


tiort  it  WHS  to  the  noble  vpb-it  of  liifi 
wife  thftt  he  owed  the  final  -peeeta^ 
Hon  he  took  to  rest^  the  4i|>pwaoT 
HT  lib  Q9mtry.  The  whole  toone  v 
brought  h^htt  ns  wtt)i  smgalar  dis- 
tinctness. It  13  a  beautifii  eyeniiig 
in  the  Alpine  valley,— 

I  Fvt  WcmoT  f  ak  bAnaalk  the  liadra  ti«t^ 
Thftt  Nont  iU  lidliiig  wbkpan  l3tnit|fh  ins 
door. 
Even  M  man  iitu,  whode  )iu«rt  alone -froiild  bft 
Willi  5unie  de«]^  carc^  &ad  cLa»  can  find  no 
more 
*Jli*  Acraftomed  jny  tti  all  which  evfinhig  biingt 
GAtUeHng  u  hoti^rT  ivM  wtth  hpr  quiet  wingt. 

Hi*  vrifc  ^  t  ^  ifoTc  hiin ,  wd,  tet  mild 


Id  her  I 


L  i  .'h^- — hti  murkisd  tt  tiot* 


I 


The  silveny  Uiuulu^^r  of  hii  bri^rt-bairerl  child 
RftRg  frurn  the  graensWAind  rotmd  the  «bel- 

But  seemed  arJiaEni;  tnttil  At  lest  the  hof 
Rftiaed  tnum  lub  li«e{Mid  up  flowers  »  ^lonoe  of 

Aud  m«fc  bit  f^lherV  foee ;  bat  Hhm  *  cbeige 

Paued  <4wirtJj  eW  the  burew  «f  infirat  fl(^e, 

And  «  r|itiet  seaie«f  •anelhnig  ^imi^^ttinife 

Brongbt  kim  fipom  piftj  In  ttand  bon^  ibe 

knee 

ISo  often  climbed,  end  liHt  Mb  loying  ejeaa 
'  Tbiit  abono  thtou^li  dooda  of  Mrrowful  giu<^ 
prisG. 

Tben  the  proud  Iwvom  of  the  stvoi^  tnnn 
shook; 

But  t<md«rlj  hit  babe\i  fair  noDiir  kid 
H«r  band  on  his,  luid  wifcb  e  jdeftdiBg  leelt 

ThroQ^h  tmm  bulf-Qiiiveniig,  o^ar  biabcot 

llDd  EUiid. 

"  Wbut  gritft,  dtiihr  friioid,  bath  nade  tbj 

bcart  its  prev* 
iThat  thou  iboula«t  torn  tbee  fhrni  om-  lo^e 


"  It  if  too  itad  te-«w  fbw ttms, iity  frieird  1 
MftrkVit  tbon  fne  wuuihfi  wi  Itoy  boyV  "fiiiT 
brow, 
MSasig  Ibe  foille  i^imi  tkiae  ^    Oh,  cheer 
tbeo!  bend 
To  bia  left  arms,  tinicil  thy  fboo^ts  e'ton 
now  ? 
Ttion  4oMt  not  hhiSh  ti»^iritlflwUll9ie  ■h«ii 
tried  vffeeiiim  iii'«%  •«cn«t  owe."" 
looked  up  into  'fliHt  vpeet  ecrneet  liee, 
0at  ittml?,  moum^It}' :  -wit  7<et^ie  b«D8 
'Ittoflteneii  from  his  sauI. 

^e  ifhpn  tells  "how  fhe  ctppressoi'g 
Ti\*1ons  rre  ''hfid  been  npoti  hw  hrri* 

"  -  •  .     -^  .-.•  -     ..  -T-htfin{! 

n  res  her 

cL .,,  ., .,;,  !   linden 

ftem,  bnt  otilr  tor  nt ;   the 

kco  Alpine  spirit  w^L  :  id  her — 

lid  the  thtl  ever  tbreugli  ber  boioe  bad 

moved 
Wttli  tbe  mevk  thougb^lne*  End  q&Ut 

tnrile 
r  vm&aiif  eelmlf  loving  imd  beUyved 


Aid  iJMid  m4er  luqvpiaiie  il»e  viidl^ 
Stood  Iirtjfbl43r  tagt^  mud   reidfMHj,  <l^ 

bottf — 
Her  eleer  ^bmr^lcrnrffhie  mtri  rnff^»»fj  i».jne»T. 
Aj,  paU  sbe  str» 

Ami  took  bn 
And  IfAed  her  ni/ft  vmcf,^  tlmt  ^uibesi^d  a^ki 

Af  H  fccMd  iM^iiir* : — *'Jk:mnn  i^m^ 


Then  miul  ««  rtae  «|Mi]a  4aireikomlal4i^D««  j 
Aud  tuiui  mujt  AJm,  «od  womes  cat]  on  Clelf 

"  1  know  wbai  tboe  wooldeft  da  ;     — ■!  be  il 
dnius  t 
Thy  mqI  u  a«rlMned  ^tf^  ftelvn  fur  w, 
^nst  n«  v»  bai««B,  ny  bstlnnd  \  ^bk,,  Itai 
fern, 
Tbebdbeitbainl  bflMi  ton 
ft«e! 

And  the  sweet  memefTijf  ew|»liai , 

May  vroll  give  iCnm^  — IT  a^^bt  b»  i 
on  certb. 


"Thoa  Kofit  beenbroodini^o'^ 

OfmydeaponduuteAEA;  new  lift  e 

Mj  bnnter  of  the  biUe^tbj  JMM^'beii, 

And  let  tbtne  tmgU  gUrawp  joy  TBii( 
I  cmn  bMT  all  bot  neiiif  Am  oHbdiM^-- 
T&ketothea  back  tbhu!  ewa  un^Mtnlod  mood* 

'^Cto  Jeiib  beside  4fae  wtftam,  *ad  elA^ 
TLu  c*bjUDOis^  ]M^bB|  and  tbroug^U  ^c  i 

Atid  tell  in  bnnmiir  wordi  tby  1 
Tb  Ibe  bi»ve  beaila  Ibal  mid 

Qi^  Akall  be  with  tbaa,  ny  h^omd  l—mmtff  ! 
Blcaf  hut  tbj  child  and  Jeafs  ne— I  an 

prayl"" 

2t  is  CTer  thus  wifii  all  Inr  wobim^ 

tkni,  and,  aks !  of  boetow  «ad  i 
ing.   This  la  her  Ideal  of  woas&,i 
^lUsli  fibe  nvely  d^HBli— «  Ji 
Ol^aEflowing  with  tentlurciai  Afi;>i^tin 

ill-Teqoited— yet  i  'we 

any  earthly  boon  a  for 

the  i^tamed  affinobiou  it  mids^    Bmam 

Atvay  t  te  me,  a  ^wonii^'bdl|^ 

Swet>t  w&torri  frea  affeili)ii%  Muiiyj 

C^iofi  wh^  0he«infi  io  i^vm  h  inaJn 

40  9BLJ — 

fioinel 
1  h«4ir  the  Dctilm?  mufie  of  i 
O  1  mij  not'F 

Wli  uu  dark  101, 

Tlitj  tell  meilvi^mr inn!  ovn 

A'glerr  4)1ar]|ba*eM&  ; 
Prom  thee,  from  iW,  U  cai»bt  fbflt  I^Hfan 
glow  1  • 

Med  by  tbr  g«ittle  cyw^ 
Itg^veii  to  4l<mT  Atiif  «bl« 
A  brigUlnew birth  t 

Ommu  ti^fiafi  So  Xdnt. 

It  IB  not  often  we  And  tlw  i 
stitionfl  of  dtirk   and  fgxumeai 


I 


'-3 

dealt  witli  in  so  gonile  end  fMrneaabk 

a  roauner  as  bj  Mrs  Humans,  Shcs 
seizes,  in  common  with  others,  the 
poetic  aspect  these  present^  bat  dif- 
fttfles  o^er  them,  at  the  aame  time,  a 
refinement  of  sentimeiit  gathered 
entirely  from  her  own  fbt^lfngB.  A 
Btibjtjct  which  from  another  pencil 
would  have  been  dtS4igi'(K?abie  and 
CKfiensi^e  to  as,  is  made  by  her  jEfrace- 
fnl  toncUf^s  to  win  npon  onr  imagina- 
tion. Witness  the  poem  called  The 
Wftwl  FT  ott  Qnd  Hf/mn ;  we  will  quote 
the  commeDcemeut  of  it. 

WOOD  WALK  JLHti  KVUH. 


r  iherv  l»  •  vplrti  In  Uv  «ttddi." 


with  tbur 


tilvory  1«a7«i 
Tramblinf,  Cor  ever  tmoAilhig  ;  thoQi^  the 

lime 
And  chegtaul  houghs,  wul  4he»  lo^g  mnb^ 

ing  ipmyt 
Of  ^lantiiiQ,  kuif  ittll,  w  If  ^le  mooA 
W«ni  mil  ane  picture  ! 
<FulAer."Hjut  thon  h*?artU  my  boy, 
' ""  s  imiBirnliV  l%in<l  of  th«t  qtit«0riq|f  tree  ~ 

rMM---N<»,-fRlli«r  .  itofeh  be  af  the  Iktfies 
dance 

k  Amidflt  Um)  hfviHiKes  ? 

L#WArr,— 4311 !  ft  r«a«i  BidreJlei|i| 
l^oTf  folimiTi  far,  the  TTinioiloilh  I 
|.To  ilie  tiT%ag%  fiwyewBOii  of  Ikoti  «hi 
leA?M ! 
h«<  rroHi^  he  deems,  Hw  biased  erou, 

Rieiik   Redeemi^r  bowM  hie  head  te 


Mhas,  but  J 

effect,  and  detract  from'thw^tfiitf  of 
tiie  whole:  wo  wish  the  viMnses,  in 
short,  wtii'o  mori!  clm»l|r  puketl  to- 
gether, so  tliat  the  commencement  and 
tho  clo^se,  which  arc  gei>'  h 

good,  conld  be  brought  a  !  r 

to  each  otlier*  It  is  not 
redundancy  of  expre&siun, 
ar.-'  ^"-■'---'^---   .'  -^    - 

not  onlvsni  much 

better/  Th..  liMle 

poem,  cjilled  jf 

we  will  quot^}--  in 

pleasing;  -f  a 

think  it  w  d 

Biin  loore  >  >r 

more  of  c<  -a^ 

in  the  aty\L\  'ilu:  llue^  which  vvc  hi^ve 
printed  in  italics,  and  which  contain 
the  pith  and  maiTow  of  the  whole, 
would  then  have  atrnclc  upon  the  ear 
with  more  dUtLDCtno3S  and  promi* 
nonce. 

The  -wni.:!,  Oii'  w:iii<1erinL''  wind 

O!, 


WO<mI  ;  Md  ahkM  tbsfc 
Imttigh  fttl  tti  rued  tb»  phle  ti«c  hikth  Mtit 

--.     '-, '-    -        ■  -    '  ,,wti, 

I'  ^  -''rifcket 

3'liti  ix^ia  liu&d  oi  thi'  .-i  .mer. 

An  emitinTTt  critic  II  iTiimffh 

Mtin^t*  '  n  of  the  ueii4ti«iA  aod 

IMvlbci  \i'h  characterise  female 

writers  iii  gi^uorul,  and  Mrs  Hemans 
in  particnUr  Now,  these  qualities 
imply  ft  cor  I  neiis  and  concon- 

tration  of  h  is  no  more  a 

f      '       '  1  authore98i»  than  of 

I  whidi  we  ^cmld  not 

i  Its 

it -  -,  .  'T 

eonotflinaft^  it 

someUiieB  t>d 

— not  becatiMthey  are  faulty  in  them- 


Of  L-  it 

Or 
I 

Tl 
'I. 


•hincp 


cring;  low. 


Thtj  arc  not  ef  the  -wBtrre, 

N" "'  "• v,.r,,'ahau 

T!  ijiiki  of  mcmoTp 


Tlie   V 
all  tl.i 


;  'le 

imagery,  m 

powerful  p  fc 

fihorttir     V  ,0 

imaginatioi  ^^e 

arrive  at  tho  ixinoloding  iim^d,  which 
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Mrs  Hemans, 


contain  all  the  point  and  significance 
of  the  piece : — 

*^  My  heart  in  chains  is  bleeding, 
And  I  dream  of  all  things  free/' 

Of  the  measures  and  the  melody  of  a 
hTical  poet  something  is  expected  to 
be  said.  But  what  we  feel  we  have 
chiefly  to  thank  Mrs  Hemans  for  hero 
is,  that,  in  thesearch  after  novelty  and 
variety  of  metre,  she  has  made  so  few 
experiments  npon  our  car,  and  that  she 
has  not  disdained  to  write  with  cor- 
rectness and  regularity.  She  has  not 
apparently  laboured  after  novelties  of 
this  kind,  but  has  adopted  that  verso 
into  which  her  thoughts  spontaneously 
ran.  An  author  who  does  this  is  not 
very  likely  to  select  a  rhythm,  or  mea- 
sure, which  is  incongruous  with  the 
subject-matter  of  his  poem ;  nor,  do 
we  think,  could  many  instances  of 
such  a  fault  be  detected  in  Mrs 
Hemans. 

We  will  close  our  extracts  with  a 
strain  that  fairly  exemplifies  the  serene 
and  lucid  current  of  sentiment,  and 
the  genuine  natural  pathos,  of  our 
poetess.  It  is  thus  she  makes  the 
Hebrew  mother  sing  to  her  first-bom, 
whom  she  has  devoted  to  the  Lord. 

Alas !  my  boy,  thy  gentle  grasp  is  on  me  ; 
The  bright  tears  quiver  in  thy  pleading  eyes  ; 

And  now  fond  thoughts  arise, 
And  silver  cords  again  to  earth  have  won  me, 
And  like  a  vine  thou  claspest  my  full  heart — 

How  shall  I  hence  depart  ? 

How  the  lone  paths  retrace  where  thou  wert 

playing 
So  lute  alon^  the  mountains  at  my  side  ? 

And  I,  m  joyous  pride. 
By  every  place  of  flowers  my  course  delaying, 
AV  ove,  e'en  as  pearls.,  the  lilies  round  thy  liair 

l^holding  thou  so  fair! 

And  oh  !  the  home  whence  thy  bright  smile 

Iiath  parted, 
AVill  it  not  seem  as  if  the  sunny  day 

Tum'd  from  its  door  away  ! 
"While     through   its    chambers    wandering. 

weary-hearted, 
1  lansnaish  for  thy  voice,  w^hich  past  me  still 

Went  like  a  singing  rill  ? 
I'nder  the  palm-tree  thou  no    more    shalt 

meet  me, 
When  from  the  fouut  at  evening  I  return, 

AVith  the  full  water  urn  ; 
Nor  will  thy  sleep's  low  dove-like  breathings 

greet  mo, 
Ah  midst  the  silence  of  the  stars  I  wake, 

And  watch  for  thy  dear  sake. 
And    thou,  will  slumber's   dewy  cloud  fall 

round  thee, 
Without  thy  mother's  hand  to  smooth  thv 
bed  ? 
"Wilt  thou  not  vainly  spread 


Thine  arms  when  darkness 

wound  thee. 
To  fold  my  neck,  and  lift  up,  in  thj  ftar, 
A  cry  which  none  shall  hear? 

What  have  I  said,  my  child?  WUl  He  not 

hear  thee. 
Who  the  young  ravens  heanth  fima  tlwir 

nest? 
Shall  He  not  goard  thy  rut, 
And  in  the  hush  of  holy  midnigiit  i 
Breathe  o'er  thy  soul,  and  fill  its  C 

Thou  shalt  sleep  sofl,  my  boy. 

I  give  thee  to  thy  God— the  God  tlwt  gkrm 

thee 
A  well-spring  of  deep  gladness  to  my  Iwart  1 

And,  precious  as  tiioa  art, 
And  pure  as  dew  of  Hermon,  He  shall  luTtt 

thee. 
My  own,  my  beautiful,  in^  undefiled  I 
And  thou  shalt  bo  His  child. 

"  Therefore  farewell !    I  go— mj  soul  nuj 

fail  me. 
As  the  hart  pantcth  for  the  water  brookt. 

Yearning  for  thy  sweet  looks. 
But  thou,  my  fintt-l>om,  droop  not,  nor  be- 
wail me, 
Thou  in  the  Shadow  of  the  Rock  shalt  dirall. 
The  Kock  of  Strength— Farewdl!** 

We  must  now  draw  to  a  condiuioo. 
One  great  and  pervading  excellence  of 
]\Irs  Hemans,  as  a  writer,  is  her  en- 
tire dedication  of  her  genius  and 
talents  to  the  cause  of  healthy  mora- 
litj  and  sound  religion.  The  senti- 
ment may  be,  on  occasion,  somewhat 
refined;  it  may  bo  too  delicate,  in 
some  instances,  for  the  common  taatOi 
but  never  is  it  mawkish  or  morbid. 
Never  can  it  be  construed  into  a  pal- 
liative of  vico — never,  when  followed 
out  to  its  limits,  will  it  be  found  to 
have  led  from  the  paths  of  virtoe. 
For  practical  purposes,  we  admit  that 
her  exemplars  are  not  seldom  too 
ideal  and  picturesque.  The  general 
fault  of  her  poetry  consists  in  its  being 
rather,  if  we  may  use  the  tenn,  too 
romantical.  We  have  a  little  too 
much  of  banners  in  churches,  and 
flowers  on  graves,— of  self-immdated 
youths,  and  broken-hearted^  damsels ; 
— too  frequent  a  reference  to  tlie  Sy- 
rian plains,  and  knights  in  panoply, 
and  vigils  of  arms,  as  mere  illustra- 
tions of  the  noble  in  character,  or  the 
heroic  in  devotion.  Situations  are 
adduced  as  applicable  to  general  con- 
duct, which  have  only  occuired,  or 
could  only  have  occurred,  in  particu- 
lar states  of  society,  and  are  never 
likely,  from  existing  circumstances,  to 
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occnr  again.  Far  better  this,  how- 
ever, than  a  contrary  fault  *,  for  it  is 
the  purpose  of  poetry  to  elevate,  and 
not  to  repress.  Admitting  that  the 
efTervescence  is  adventitious,  still  it  is 
of  virtuous  growth,  and  proceeds  from 
no  distortion  of  principle.  If  not  the 
reflection  of  human  nature  as  it  ac- 
tually is,  it  is  the  delineation  of  the 
fata  morgana  of  a  noble  mind — of 
something  that  occurs  to  us  "in 
musings  high,"  and  which  we  sigh  to 
think  of  as  of  something  loftier  and 
better,  to  which  that  nature  would 
willingly  aspire.  We  can  readily 
conceive,  that  to  a  woman  of  the  ex- 
quisite taste  possessed  by  Mrs  Hemans, 
any  attempt  at  the  startling  or  bizarre, 
either  in  conception  or  subject,  was  a 
thing  especially  to  be  avoided.  We 
do  not  mean  to  imply  by  this,  that, 
as  every  true  poet  must  have,  she 
had  not  a  manner  of  her  own.  To 
this  honour,  no  author  of  our  day 
has  higher  or  less  equivocal  claims. 
She  knew  what  to  admire  in  others, 
but  she  felt  that  she  had  a  mis- 
sion of  her  own.  To  substantiate 
this,  we  have  only  to  suppose  her 
productions  blotted  out  from  our  li- 
terature, and  then  remark  wheXher 
or  not  any  blank  be  left ;  for, 
wherever  we  have  originality,  we  have 
accession.  We  admit  that  origi- 
nality is  of  all  shades  and  grades, 
from  a  Bums  to  a  Bloomfield,  from 
a  Crabbo  to  a  Clare  —  still  the 
names  of  the  second  and  the  fourth 
are  those  of  true  poets,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  authors  of  "  The  Cottar's 
Saturday  Night,"  and  "  Sir  Eustace 
Gray," — Parnassus,  as  Dr  Johnson 
observes,  having  its  **  flowers  of 
transient  fragrance,  as  well  as  its 
cedars  of  perennial  growth,  and  its 
laurels  of  eternal  verdure."  In  the 
case  of  Mrs  Hemans,  this  question  is 
set  at  rest,  from  her  having  become 
the  founder  of  a  school,  and  that  only 
eclipsed  in  the  numbier  of  its  ad- 
herents and  imitators  by  those  of 
Scott,  Byron,. and  Wordsworth.  In 
America  especially  has  this  been  the 
case ;  a  great  part  of  the  recent  poetry 
in  that  country — more  particularly  that 
of  its  female  writers — has  been  little 
more  than  an  echo  of  her  Records  of 
Woman,  and  Lays  of  Many  LandSj 
and  lyrical  strains;  and,  from  Mrs 
Sigoumey  —  "  the  American  Mrs 
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Hemans  "  —  downwards,  there  are 
only  corroborative  proofk  of  a  Cis- 
atlantic fact,  that  no  copyist,  how- 
ever acute  and  faithful,  has  ever  yet 
succeeded  in  treading  on  the  kibes 
of  his  master,  far  less  of  outstripping 
him  in  the  struggle  for  excellence. 

Like  all  original  writers,  Mrs 
Hemans  has  her  own  mode  and  her 
own  province.  In  reading  the  poetry 
of  Wordsworth,  we  feel  as  if  trans- 
ferred to  the  mountainous  solitudes, 
broken  only  by  the  scream  of  the 
eagle  and  the  dash  of  the  cataract, 
where  human  life  is  indicated  but  by 
the  shieling  in  the  sheltered  holm, 
and  the  shepherd  boy,  lying  wrapt 
up  in  his  plaid  by  the  furze-bush, 
with  his  "  little  flock  at  feed  beside 
him."  By  Scott  we  are  placed  amid 
the  men  and  things  of  departed  ages. 
The  bannered  castle  looms  in  the 
distance,  and  around  it  are  the  tented 
plain — the  baron  and  his  vassals — all 
that  pertains  to  "  ladye-love  and  war, 
renown  and  knightly  worth."  We 
have  the  cathedral-pomp,  and  the 
dark  superstition,  and  the  might  that 
stands  in  the  place  of  right, — all  the 
fire  and  air,  with  little  of  the  earth 
and  water  of  our  elemental  nature. 
The  lays  of  Wilson  reflect  the  patri- 
archal calm  of  life  in  its  best,  and 
purest,  and  happiest  aspects— or,  in- 
deed, of  something  better  than  mere 
human  life,  as  the  image  of  the  islet  in 
the  sunset  mirror  of  the  lake  is  finer  and 
fairer  than  the  reality.  Coleridge's 
inspiration  is  emblemed  by  ruins  in 
the  silver  and  shadow  of  moonlight, 
—quaint,  and  queer,  and  fantastic, 
haunted  by  the  whooping  owl,  and 
screamed  over  by  the  invisible  night- 
hawk.  Campbell  reminds  of  the 
Portland  vase,  exquisite  in  taste  and 
materials,  but  recalling  always  the 
conventionidities  of  art. 

When  placed  beside,  and  contrasted 
with  her  great  cotemporaries,  the 
excellences  of  Mrs  Hemans  are  snfSi- 
ciently  distinct  and  characteristic. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  this,  more 
especially  in  her  later  and  best  writ- 
ings, in  which  she  makes  incidents 
elucidate  feelings.  In  this  magic 
circle — ^limited  it  may  be — she  has  no 
rival.  Hence,  from  the  pictnresqne- 
ness,  the  harmony,  the  delicacy  and 
grace,  which  her  compositions  display, 
she  is  peculiarly  the  poet  of  her  own 
2v 
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sex.  Her  pictures  are  not  more  dis- 
tinguished for  accuracy  of  touch  than 
for  elegance  of  finish.  Every  thing  is 
clear,  and  defined,  and  palpable ;  no- 
thing is  enveloped  in  accommodating 
haze ;  and  she  never  leaves  us,  as  is 
the  trick  of  some  late  aspiring  and 
mystical  versifiers,  to  believe  that 
she  must  be  profound  because  she  is 
unintelligible.  She  is  ever  alive  to  the 
dignity  of  her  calling,  and  the  purity 
of  her  sex.  Aware  of  the  difiicuUies 
of  her  art,  she  aspired  towards  excel- 
lence with  untiring  perseverance,  and 
improved  herself  by  the  study  of  the 
best  models,  well  knowing  that  few 
things  easy  of  attainment  can  be  worth 
much.  Her  taste  thus  directed  her 
to  appropriate  and  happy  subjects  ; 
and  hence  it  has  been,  as  with  all 
things   of  sterling   value,  that  her 
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writings  have  not  been  deterionted 
by  time.  They  were  not,  like  the  ioe« 
palace  of  the  Empress  Gatherinei 
thrown  up  to  suit  the  whim  of  the 
season,  or  directed  to  sub}6Ct8  of  meiB 
occasional  interest,  to  catch  the  gale 
of  a  passing  popularity.  Mrs  HeBUiB 
built  on  surer  foundationa,  and  wiik 
less  i)erishable  materials.  The  con- 
sequence is,  that  her  repatatloa  has 
been  steadily  on  the  increase.  Of  no 
one  modem  writer  can  it  be  afflried 
with  less  hesitation,  that  she  hu  bo- 
come  an  English  classic;  nor,  until 
human  nature  becomes  very  difforent 
from  what  it  now  is,  can  we  imagfaie 
the  least  probability  that  the  mam  of 
her  lays  will  cease  to  soothe  fhe  ear, 
or  the  beauty  of  her  sentiment  te 
charm  the  gentle  heart. 


ON  THE  MISERIES  OF  IRELAND,  AND  THEIR  BEMEDIEA. 


In  resuming  this  snbject,  we  feel 
that  we  cannot  be  justly  accused  of 
going  out  of  our  own  province,  or  of 
meddlhig  with  matters  which  concern 
only  our  neighbours.  In  the  present 
state  of  this  countr}%  we  not  only  re- 
cognise the  people  of  Ireland  as  our 
fellow-subjects,  but  we  practically  feel, 
as  we  ought  to  do,  that  their  miseries 
arc  reflected  upon  us.  This  might 
be  illustrated  in  various  ways,  but 
there  is  one  illustration  which  comes 
peculiarly  home  to  all  ];>eoplc  of  this 
country  at  this  moment.  Much  has 
been  said  and  written,  of  late  years, 
on  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  great 
towns  of  this  country,  and  on  the  impor- 
tance of  thorough  cleansing  and  drain- 
ing, ns  a  preservative  against  the  epide- 
mic diseases  which  have  so  often  lately 
nfllicted,  and  in  some  instances  nearly 
decimated,  our  population ;  and  when 
we  state  that,  in  the  neighbouring  city 
of  Glasgow,  during  last  year  only,  the 
mortality  was  one  in  nineteen  of  the 
population,  and  that  the  number  of 
deaths  exceeded  the  number  of  births 
by  more  than  sixteen  thousand, — ^that 
the  mortality  from  fever,  in  particular, 
is  known  very  generally  to  fall  upon 
those  who,  in  a  worldly  point  of  view, 
are  the  most  valuable  lives  in  society, 
and  that  a  now  and  still  more  appal- 


ling epidemic  is  already  among 
we  have  surely  said  enough  to  ihow 
that  there  cannot  be  a  more  impoitaBt 
or  serious  object  of  contempliUion,  or 
of  inquiry,  than  the  means  of  parifi- 
cation  and  sanitary  improvement  of 
such  graves  of  the  human  race,  as  so 
many  parts  of  that  and  others  of  om* 
great  towns  are  at  this  moment. 

It  is  equally  certain  that  '^atmo- 
spheric impurity  '^  has  been  Jnstly 
charged  as  the  most  general  and  e£fec- 
tive  of  all  the  causes,  which  so  depress 
the  V  ital  energies  as  to  dispose  theuviag 
human  body  to  suffer,  and  sink  nnderp 
such  visitations  of  Providence. 

But,  in  order  to  understand  how 
this  prolific  cause  of  evil  acts  on  the 
human  race,  it  is  necessary  not  only 
to  look  to  the  draining,  sweeping,  and 
cleaning  of  streets,  courts,  and  doses, 
but  to  enter  the  houses,  and  attend  to 
the  **'  conditions  of  existence"  of  iheir 
inmates,  in  the  lowest  and  most  nn- 
healthy  portions  of  all  onr  great 
towns.  When  we  do  this,  we  find 
tliat,  in  all  those  houses  which  are  the 
chief  seats  of  epidemic  disease,  there 
are  congregated  together  in  small  and 
dirty  rooms  such  masses  of  desti- 
tute human  beings,  usually  iltdothed 
and  inadequately  protected  from  ooldv 
that  it  is  mere  mockery  to  speak  of 
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improving  the  utmospbero  of  their 
rooms,  especially  daring  the  night» 
by  any  uppluinceB  to  ihe  ^*v  -'^  .... 
conrls  from  #'hich  they  iii 
or  even  by  any  means  of  \...^„,-..  ^ 
to  which,  at  leiiat  in  cold  weather,  the 
tnmatus  will  submit. 

It  is  eyen  in  vain  that  wo  issuo 
directions  for  the  cleansing  of  the 
rooing»  or  regiilationfl,  in  the  case  of 
lodging-houses^  for  limiting  the  num- 
ber of  jversons  to  be  taken  into  them^ 
or  tlmt  we  form  model  lodging-houses, 
in  which  a  certain  number  of  persons 
may  be  decently  aceommodated.  AU 
snch  measures  have  a  good  efl'ect  on  a 
certain  number  of  the  people ;  but  those 
among  whom  the  epidemic  diseases 
are  always  found  making  most  pro- 
gress have  no  means  of  availing 
themselves  of  these  advantages  :  they 
can  no  more  pay  for  clean  or  well- 
1  rooms  than  they  could  pay  for 
Iny  of  the  luxuries  of  civilised  life. 
"  Their  state  of  destitntion  binds  them 
firmly  to  one  description  of  locality," 
and  forces  them  to  congregate  together 
in  masses,  necessarily  implying  such  a 
contamination  of  the  atmosphere  in 
which  they  li?e,  as  no  such  measures 
can  covmteract  for  six  hours. 

Now,  if  we  inquire  further  into  the 
hlatory  of  the  inhabitants  who  live 
crowiled  together  in  tht?  miserable 
way,  we  shall  find,  no  doubt,  a  certain 
number,  In  every  great  town,  in  whom 
ihta  state  of  destitution  is  the  resnlt 
of  dlaease,  death  of  relations,  or  per- 
sona! proftigary ;  and  of  thebestmeana 
to  be  adopted  to  limit  the  evils  result- 
ing from  these  causes,  we  donot  propose 
to  speak  at  present,  only  observing  that 
they  may  be  and  arc  met  much  more 
effectually  in  some  counrries  and  some 
towns  than  in  others?.  But  we  main- 
tain, also,  with  perfect  confidence, 
Irom  much  personal  observation  and 
m  '  r  iriea,  that  at  this  moment, 
lu  eat  towns  of  this  connti-y, 

thu  iiiu:^L  ijumeroud  elasd  of  the  defiti- 
tnte   poor,    among   whom    epidemic 
j;^..  .u..^  »x,r.»  ,.t(     iv..,v.  Tii.rnnthey  ex- 
ty,  and  by 
.  u^...„  .:.cir  families 


become  a  burflen  on  all  other  ranks — 
are  not  more  profligate  or  less  deserv- 
;,..,  ,.r.....,M,.^.:-...    ...-1  o^^:^i m--^  than 

hisses, 
„„..  ._     ..  J      ....jity  bnt 

this,thatr/^  "  Manyofthem 

have  hud  i»*  of  bit^  of  land, 

others  have  been  labourers,  or  are 
families  of  labourers :  they  have  form- 
ed part  of  that  euormoud  immigration 
of  human  beings,  from  Ireland  to 
Britain,  which  has  been  going  on  for 
many  years,  wMcIi  has  given  Irish 
labourers  to  all  our  public  works,  has 
formed  an  Irish  quarter  in  every  one 
of  our  great  t^wns,  and  has  impressed 
all  the  promoters  of  oar  schemes  of 
philanthropy  with  the  intimate  con- 
viction, that  **  if  we  would  cut  off  the 
sOTiixes  of  mendicity  and  misery,  we 
mwd^ijint  cut  off  Ireland;''  i,t.^  looking 
on  the  Irish  as  fellow- subjects,  if  we 
wish  to  perform  towardn  ihem,  or  to* 
VfKt^  all  who  suffer  in  common  with 
them,  the  great  Christian  duty  ti 
charity,  we  must  endeavour  to  aeeer- 
tain  and  counteract^  in  Ireland  itself, 
whatever  canses  have  swelled  that 
flood  of  poverty  and  destitution  which 
has  been  so  prolific  of  evils  to  us.  ' 

Now,  without  entering  on  any  ab- 
struse discusf^ions,  either  metaphysical 
or  economical,  we  think  it  ciuite  pos* 
siblc  to  state  certain  principles,  dravm 
from  observations  of  human  uature,  and 
generalised  in  the  ^ame  manner  as  any 
general  tnit^-"  •"  '^'^  s*ical  science,  by 
which  the  ;on   in  question 

may  be  exyi  ud  the  only  truly 

effective  remedies  that  can  be  devised 
for  the  present  peculiarly  miserable 
condition  of  Irehind  must  be  applied 
and  regulated. 

In  the  present  state  of  that  eonn- 
try,  all  her  peculiar  sufferiugn  may  be 
ranked  tmder  the  single  hca<l  of  rc- 
dnndant  population,  or,  what  ia  tlie 
same  thing,  an  overstocked  labour 
market, — a  population  gio;itcr  than 
is  required  for  all  the  woH  ■  '  r- 
live  or  unproductive,  for 
pofijessors  of  capital,     '^  r 

claeses  generally,  are  ; 

and,  in  coniieqnence,  jt,.  -^ . ■  .   uf 


•  The  numbers  of  Irish  in  the  fever  wards  of  the  Roval  laflrmary  in  Edhibafgh,  In 
UMl,  vrevt,  to  the  nnmber  of  natiTo  Scotch,  as  lOe  to  38  ;  and  in  the  hxer  hoqiitalt 
of  GloA^ow,  US  1 00  to  6*2  ;  atid  the  mtaihef  of  Iri«h  w«re  to  the  number  of  Engltah  In  . 
&ho6e  WftnlSy  in  both  towns,  m  100  to  Um  than  2. 
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I  whose  employment 
is  precu ;  -c  wages  are  scaiUj, 

whose  11  '  b  irregular  and  de- 

based, who  are  contlnaaUj  liable  to 
disease  from  poor  li^ag  and  insuffi- 
cient clothings  and  whose  sufferings 
under  di&ciise  and  destitution  are 
greater,  and  extend  their  effects  more 
among  the  higher  classes  in  their  own 
country,  and  among  neighbouring  na- 
tions— England,  Scotland,  even  Ame- 
rica—than those  of  any  other  nation  in 
Europe.  As  long  as  this  miserable 
condition  of  the  Irish  poor  exists,  it 
mnst  be  regarded  both  as  a  national 
disgrace^  indicating  that,  notwith- 
standing the  boasted  excellence  of 
our  constitution,  the  British  govern- 
ment is  really  leas  effective  as  regards 
ODC-third  of  its  subjects,  in  securing 
the  main  object  of  all  governments, 
nt  cives  fdiviitr  vieofit^  than  that  of 
any  other  civilised  country. 

Now,  whatever  secondary  causes 
for  a  redundant  population  may  bo 
iissigned,  all  who  attend  carefully  to 
the  subject  must  admit  that  the  great, 
primary,  and  fundamental  cause  for 
it  hi  all  countries  is,  the  power  of  re- 
production granted  by  nature  to  hu- 
man beings,  and  which  is  capable  of 
multiplyiog  the  species  more  rapidly 
than  the  means  of  their  subsistence 
can  be  increased. 

If  it  be  true  that  this  is  a  general 
law  of  human  nature,  and  yet  that,  iu 
other  countries,  where  ample  time  and 
opportnnity  have  been  afforded  for 
similar  indications  of  redondant  po- 
pulation to  show  themselves,  these  ari^ 
altogether  absent,  the  first  question 
for  considcrattou  is  not.  why  arc  not 
the  rt*3onrce3  of  Irelaud  more  de- 
veloped, hot  why  has  not  tlie  popu- 
lation accommodated  iUelf  better  to 
the  rcsonrces  that  exist?  Compar- 
ing Ireland  with  other  countries 
long  inhabited,  we  find  that  in  many 
others, — viz.  iu  Svvitzcriaud,  in  many 
districts  of  England,  iu  Sweden,  Nor- 
w^uy,  &c., — fllthougli  the  resources  of 
the  country  and  the  demand  for  labour 
are  si  nail,  the  population  has  accom- 
modated itself  to  them ;  it  has  re- 
mained nearly  stationary  fi>r  ages,  or 
has  gradually  iucrcased  only  as  the 
produclions  of  the  country* and  the 
demand  for  labour  extended  ;  and  the 
miseries  of  redundant  population  are 
comparatively  nnkno^vn. 


Continuing  this  line  of  inquiiyi  we 
observe  that  the  most  powerful  and 
the  onlydesirable  check  on  poDtiT  itl  «n» 
by  which  it  is  habitnaUjr  1 

from   passing  the  limits   v  i* 

demand  for  labour  may  he  re<(arded 
as  imposing,  is  that  to  which  p<»UticaJ 
economists  give  the  name  of  m^ral 
restraint^  by  which  we  know  that 
men  and  women,  in  all  rank^  of  so- 
ciety, may  frequently,  and,  to  a  certain 
degree^  uniformly  Umit  the  r  ^  ■- 
tion  of  the  species  greatly  v 
bounds  of  its  possible  incre 
than  allow  their  progeny  t<  >  v  { 

imminent  risk  of  deflceut  in  ;,.. 
of  .society,  and  of  abject  destitution. 

If  we  next  inquire  what  are  the  , 
clrcnrastances  in  which   this  benefi- 
cial   limitation    on    our    population] 
operates  most  efficiently,  and  whs 
arc  those  which  counteract  its  influ-J 
cnce,   we  shall    find  distinctly   aufS'l 
unequivocably — whether  we  limit  our' 
observations  to  individuals,  where  we 
can  assure  ourselves  of  the  most  in- 
fluential motives  of  conduct,  or  ex- 
tend our  views  to  large  communities^] 
and  so  avoid  the  fallacies  attending^ 
partial  collections  of  facts — that  th« 
only  security  for  the  existence  of  moral| 
restraint  is  the  habit  of  coinf«>rt,  and  I 
the  feeling  of  artificial  wants  whiclii 
that  habit  gradually  imposes  on  thoj 
human  mind;  and  that  those  who  nra' 
brought  up  iu  a  state  of  «l 
who  are  themselves  slraDj:( 
habit  and  feeling  iu  early  i'lie,  hardljr  \ 
ever  look  forward  to  the   means  of* 
securing  the  supply  of  these  wants  for 
their  children,  and  yield  to  the  in- 
stincts of  nature,  as  to  tln'  i 
tion  of  their  species,  almost 
and  recklessly  as  animals  do. 

If  this  be  60,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
first  subject  for  consideration,  as  to 
tlio  sociai  state  of  any  country,  and 
the  only  means  by  which  we  can  hopo 
to  avert  the  evils,  which  the  known  J 
tendency  of  human  nature  to  multi- 
ply more  rapidly  than  the  means  of  I 
its  subsistence  would  otherwise   in- 
volve, is  to  extend  and  secure  tho 
habit  of  comfort  among  the  poorer 
classes  of  society,  and  preserve  thcnti 
from  sinking  into  those  habits  of  ft!*^ 
temate  phyaical  suffering  an  i 
indulgence,  which  ablcct  «t 
implies.       And    we   have   the   mor*^ 
confidence  in  this  conclusion,  as  it  l^ 
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in  strict  accordance  with  the  dlstmct^ 

authoritative,  and  frequently  rejHHited 

ioj unction  of    iScnpture,   us    to  the 

I  -duty  of  thoise  who  have  the  means,  to 

[  -supply  the  iiiints  of  the  poor. 

This  bii'ini*  so,  the  question  jl3  to 
the  means  of  preventing  or  currectiug 
the  evils  of  redundant  population  in 
any  country,  resolves  itself  simply 
into  the  question,  how  the  lower  rjinks 
-of  society  there  may  be  best  mid  moat 
permanently  preserved  in  habils  of 
comfort?  And  this  question,  Hkewi^f, 
is  held  to  be  sulhcicntly  decided  by 
experiGDC6. 

A  moment^a  reflection  Is  enough  to 
^fihow  that  there  can  be  no  cliiini  on 
[the  higher  ranks  in  any  country  to 
f  place  the  poor — 1\  e,,  those  who  arc 
[  unable  to  work  from  age,  sex,  or  in- 
firmity, or  who  are   unable   to  tind 
work— on  a  better  footing  than  the 
lowest  of  those  who   can   maintain 
themselves  by  labour,  and  that  any 
B&ch  attempt  would  speedily  tend  to 
lisorder  and  do  injury  to  the  whole 
tame   of  society,   and  especially  to 
the  working  clii5sc.*<;   but  it  is  confi- 
■dently  maintained,  that  a  country  in 
.  which  these  classes  are  regularly  and 
[imiformly  preserved,  by  the  cootrihu- 
rf  ions  of  the  higher  ranks,  from  falling 
Nuto   lower  habits  than  those  which 
prevail  among  the  poorest  of  the  people 
rho  maintain  themselves  by  regular 
ftboar, — isalsothat  in  which  thepopu- 
|Jation  will  adapt  itself  most  strictly  to 
'he  demand  for  labour — lemarning^  if 
aecessary  for  this  purpose,  quite  sta- 
;ionary  for  ages  together. 

There  are  different  modes  in  which 
the  contributions  of  the  rich  for  these 
pur[>oses  have  been  received  and  ap- 
plied ;    but  it  may  be  stated  with 
erfect  confidence,   as  the  result  of 
_  ixperience,  that  the  only  truly  and 
'  uniformly  clFectnal  means  is,  to  give 
them  the  security  and  uniformity  of  a 
legal  enactment.      For  several  ages, 
the  gonend  mode  throughout  Europe 
l^was  through  the  Intervention  of  die 
"Christian  church  ;  for  "  the  distribu- 
tion of  alms  and  food  by  the  clergy 
ras  not  merely  a  voluntary  chaiity, 
hut  was  a  legal  obligation.     It  was 'a 
ale  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  through* 
Dut  Europe,  and  was  a  coudition  ex- 
pressed in  all  tlio  grants  by  which  they 
field  iheir  possessions,  and  in  every 
appropriation  of  benefices  to  the  regu- 


lar orders."  The  maintenance  of  the 
religious  houses  was  thus  the  poor- 
law  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  and  when 
their  property  was  alienated,  tho 
necessity  of  another  law,  to  secure 
tho  same  object,  soon  became  ma- 
nifest throughout  the  greater  part  of 
Europe. 

Wo  need  not  inquire  how  it  has 
happened  that  no  such  law  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor  has  succeeded  to 
the  alienation  of  the  church  lands 
from  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
Ireland,  during  the  loug  iuterviil  that 
has  elapsed  between  that  event  and  tho 
present  time;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
that  various  laws,  securing  to  the 
higher  rauks  the  undisturbed  posses- 
sioa  of  their  property,  and  repressing 
all  claims  of  the  lower  ranks,  have 
succeeded  to  that  change.  It  is 
enough  for  our  purpose  to  state  tho 
fact,  and  to  observe  that,  consistently 
with  the  principles  above  stated,  all 
tho  results*  which  have  followed  were 
naturally  to  be  expected  That  un- 
profitable but  importiint  portion  of 
every  social  fabric — the  poor,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  working  classes — 
has  been  left  to  prec-arious  and  insuffi- 
cient charity.  Tho  consequences  have 
been,  a  general  reduction  of  the  dust, 
clothing,  lodging,  and  whole  habits  of 
the  whole  lower  classes ;  frequent  des- 
titution, and  its  uniform  attendant,  a 
peculiar  liability  to  epidemic  diseases ; 
much  vagrancy  and  mendicity;  the 
general  prevalence  of  an  iircgular, 
pi-ecarious,  reckless  mode  of  life;  a 
genei*al  failure  of  the  grand  preventive 
check  on  population ;  a  continually- 
increasing  redundancy ;  a  minute  sub- 
division of  the  land  to  support  thia 
redundancy,  and  a  ruinous  competl* 
tion  for  tliese  small  portions  of  Uud^ 
keeping  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  in  a 
constant  dependence  on  tho  proprie- 
tors ;  much  voluntary  emigi-aiion ; 
and,  both  among  the  emigrants  and 
the  lower  orders  at  home — all  feeling 
these  misei'ies,  but  few  of  them  rightly 
comprehending  the  cause — a  blind 
hatred  at  their  rulers,  very  generally 
diffused.  In  thus  asserting  the  power- 
ful operation  of  this  legal  neglect  of 
the  poor  in  producing  the  mibcrics  of 
Ireland,  it  is  not,  of  course,  intended 
to  deny  that  various  causes  have  co- 
operated in  dilfereut  jiart 
country — e,  ^.,  tho  iguorauca 
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people,  and  the  effect  of  tlie  Roman 
^EthoHc  rf''= '=-v'  'rj  checking,  rather 
eD(  ajiy    habits    of 

QUg)il  0£  i^^.  .  jii  i  the  absence  of 
^  ^^^  ^^^  their  habi- 

t  from  the  cultivators 
the  soil7  political  excitement,  and 
ic  bad  passioua  generated  by  it  and 
ligious  dissensioM :   all  these  have 
iDJiirioiiE ;  but  the  experience  of 
satioDfi  may  show  ns  that  they 
not  have  produced  this  specific 
1^  on  fK)pulatiDn,  if  they  had  not 
ID  aided  by  that  general  predis* 
sing  canse  of  redundancy — negied 
'  ike  poor. 
This  5tate  of  things  has,  however, 
atnruUy  rendered  residence  in  Ire- 
id  much  leas  agreeable  to  the  feel- 
gs  of  the  proprietors  of  the  soil,  than 
isidcDce  in  almost  any  other  couh- 
Those  sntlerings  of  their  ndgh^ 
nrs  and  dependants,  which  the  lawa 
of  other  countries  would  have  imposed 
on  them   the  duty  of  mitigating  at 
their  source,   have,   in  con&e»iuence, 
fallen  rarely  under  their  personal  ob- 
servation ;  while  the  frauds  and  false- 
liooda  by  which  poverty,  when  taking 
the   form  of  mendicity,   always   at- 
tempts to  arrest  attention  and  procure 
ajropathy,  have  been  constantly  ob- 
tnided  on  them.    Add  to  this,  that 
they  have  continually  been  told  that 
ihe  peculiarity  of  their  siriiation,  which 
absolved  them  from  any  le^al  obliga- 
tion to  relieve  the  wants  of  their  poor 
— which  secured  to  them  the  rights  of 
iperty,  and  released  them  from  its 
ligations — ^was  a  wise  and  judicious 
latioD,  and  a  great  advantage  to 
emaelves  and  their  country;   and 
fiithont  attributing  to  the  Irish  pro- 
prietotrs,  and  particularly  to  the  ab- 
sentees, more  C4irclessness  or  selfiah- 
neas  than  we  must  all  admit  to  be  a 
eommon  attribute  of  human  nature, 
we    can  easily  nnderst.md  that  the 
general  conduct  of  the  Irish  proprie- 
tors and  cajtitalists  must  be  snch  as 
aggravate,  instead  of  relieving,  the 
iseries  resnlting  from  the  over- pop n- 
lon  of  their  country. 
To  this  state  of  tbinga  we  do  not 
tend  to  apply  a  single  specific ;  but 
e  assert  with  confidence^  thate^cpe- 
has  sufficiently  ilemonstrated 
cacy  and  expediency  of  several 
■ul  remedies,  and  that,  by  the 
ed  infiuenco  of  these,  a  gra* 


m^ 


dual    Improvement 
taijily  obtained* 
The  first    step   has  been  nlreftdlj 

taken  In  the  enactment  ikf  a  Ltw — 
unfortunately  delayed  til'  '«alf 

a  century  had  elapsed  alt'  liijo 

with  England, — ^probably  imporfect, 
and  bronght  first  into  openuioo  at  a 
time  of  famine,  there/ore  beglnoing 
to  act  in  the  most  unfavourable  dr^ 
cnmstances  possible,  but  by  wlileb 
the  rigtit  to  relief,  under  circamstiuices 
of  destitution,  is  granted  to  every 
description  of  the  poor.  By  the 
gradual  operation  of  this  law,  cor* 
recting  the  habits  of  vagrftDcy  and 
mendicity,  it  may  br-  -v.---*-r'  that 
the  process  of  dej:i  to 

extending  among  the  ;.  ay 

be  corrected,  and  the  b j  cs 

which,  in  other  nations,  ar^j  i*©- 

dtrain  excessive  population,  wiU  gra- 
dually be  introduced.  But  a  more  Ira- 
mediate  etTect  of  the  law  is  oti  the  views 
and  habits  of  the  proprietors.  When 
the  aged  poor,  thesick  poor,  the  >*  Idowa 
and  orphans,  and  the  unemployed 
poor,  become  immediately  a  charge 
on  the  laud  and  capital  of  the  coun- 
try, it  becomes  the  obvious  and  un- 
doubted interest  of  every  proprietor 
and  capitalist,  first,  to  throw  all 
obstadea  in  his  power  in  the  way  of 
early  marriages,  and  exc^^-^'* *'  ^ '^ro- 
ductiou  of  tlie  species  ;  m:  ly, 

to  exert  himself  to  pr^  :Ue 

existing  population  as  im  ►•*- 

sible  of  remunerative  *  .  ^  ut. 
Such  employment  as  he  would  hanlly 
regard  as  remunei-ativc,  with  a  view 
only  to  his  own  profits,  bfcomea  an 
object  of  real  importance  to  him,  when 
the  alternative  is  the  maintenance?  9i 
able-bodied  labourers  tn  idfcneas. 
That  these  motives  are  ah      "  i.it- 

ing  extensively  among  t  f  <>- 

prietors,  appears  from  tihii  general 
complaint  of  the  hardship  of  being 
obliged  to  maintain  the  poor  in  nnrt- 
iTi uncrating  employment,  and  from 
their  increased  aiLJtiety  to  clear  their 
estates  of  cottars  and  small  crolten, 
among  whom  the  most  rapid  redun- 
dancy of  population  shows  iti^elt  If 
the  law  is  firmly  and  sU^adily  ml- 
niiuisteretl,  they  will  not  be  alio  wed 
to  rid  themselves  of  the  bunlen  iif 
these  poor;  and  the  true  qnomaMi 
will  be,  Whether  they  are  to  awinliift 
them  In  idleness,  or  devise  fbr  them 
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pfoduciiTe  laboar?     Tliiis  it  maj 
hoped  that  the  resoarces  of  the 
i^tintry  will  be  gradually  developed, 
and  its  power  of  support  in     "    '     try 
be  increased  coutemporiiJ  th 

diininaiion  of  vagnujcy  lunt  locn- 
Ucity,  and  an  improve  men  t  of  the 
abits  of  the  people. 
But  it  must  be  observed^  that  tliLt* 
Kpcctfttiou  pn>ceeds  on  two  aupposi- 
ons— 7/fr^,  That  resonroes  not  yet 
evelopcd  for  the  maintenance  of  iu- 
do  exist  in  the  country  f  and, 
dfy^  That  the  proprietors  have  the 
tteans  and  the  knowledge  necessary 
»  enable  them  to  avail  themselves  of 
The  first  of  these,  we  are  fully 
is  trnly  the  case;  but  the 
Iter  snpposition,  although  we  may 
cpect  it  to  be  realised  in  the  course 
time,  is  certainly  very  far  from 
Dg  an  element  in  the  existing  con* 
^tion  of  the  country;  nor  can  it  be- 
come 80  within  such  a  time  as  would 
fht  rctiuijsite  to  enable  ns to  reckon  on 
as  a  means  of  meeting  a  pressing 
tcmergency*  And  although  the  ncwly- 
floacted  Irish  Poor-Law  is  equally 
JQSt  aa  that  under  which  all  Eugliah 
proprietors  have  for  centuries  held 
their  possessions,  yet  it  must  be 
admitted  that,  in  the  present  circum- 
stances of  Ireland t  as  to  redundancy 
of  popiilatioD,  it  must  fall  with 
peculiar  eeverity  on  that  country, 
and  that,  in  some  districts,  the  sacri- 
fice  thus  required  of  the  proprietors 
— particularly  on  such  of  them  as 
may  not  comprehend  the  means 
which  we  believe  to  t>ein  their  pouer, 
for  the  improvement  of  the  country — 
may  almost  amount  to  a  confiscation 
of  tlicir  property. 

NoW^  if  tilt"  rnriTfninrf  f'VMn^iHnn    nT 

the  mniu  t 
latiun  iu  ir 

that  the  leginiature  ot  this  country, 
which  hits  80  long  ajjprovcd  and  sanc- 
tioned that  state  of  the  laws  whidi 
withhold  from  the  sutfenng  popula- 
tion of  Ireland  the  right  of  relief,  as  It 
has  i*lmn'd  ih«>  natimml  .aju,  ou^^htalso 
t<  <'s  by  whirJi  the 

<  >in  may  be  e x pi- 

nt l^i,      n.n'  n  It:  ' 

ticularly  after  ( 

l)f*"' •■■■=-■• 

|ai 

from  the  legisJatnre  of  England  (grant- 


ed, of  course,  with  piwper  safeL 
against  abuse  or  mi  Ion)/ 

enable  them  to  pail  new^- 

prescribed  duties  towara^  :neir  own 
poor. 

Now,  there  are  two  modes  of  re 
both  to  the  projtrictors  and  the 
in  Ireland,  wliich  may  be  atforded  1 
government,  or  rather  which  may  be 
aided  and  directed  by  government,  to 
a  much  greater  degree  than  has  been 
yet  done— certainly  at  a  much  leas 
expense  than  the  relief-works  of  the 
year  1840,  when  several  millions,  con- 
tributedlirom  the  British  treasury,  wexe 
ex[)ended  on  the  roada  in  Ireland, 
with  an  injiurious  rather  than  beneli* 
cial  effect ; — and  the  re^iul  ts  of  which,  if 
they  are  canied  into  effect  with  com- 
mon prudence,  may  be  expected  to  be 
so  distinctly  beneficial^  as  assuredly  to 
reconcile  the  British  public  to  Ihe  ox- 
peudlture. 

The  first  is  Emigmtiou  to  the  colo- 
nks^  on  a  larger  scale  than  has  been 
yet  undertaken,  and  with  a  more  ear- 
nest desire,  on  the  part  of  govern- 
ment^ to  make  it  a  really  effective 
means  of  relief  than  has  been  yet 
shown — the  arrangements  to  be 
made,  and  the  vessels  to  be  con- 
tracted for  and  victualled,  at  die  pub- 
lic expense^  and  the  emigrants,  there' 
fore,  having  no  farther  pecuniary  bur- 
dens imposed  on  them  than  the  means 
of  supporting  themselves  from  the 
time  of  their  lauding  until  they  can 
procure  employment.  Even  this  bat 
difficulty  of  emigrauts  may  undoubt- 
edly be  much  lessened  by  a  little 
pains,  and  a  little  weil«directcd  ex- 
pense, on  the  part  of  the  colonial 
governments,  to  ascertain  during  the 

wirtfi'i"   Ri'nstjh,     and     iiimI:<-    l>»irtWTf    |o 

■   ,._  '■■  ■   ,  .    '  ..      ._  I  :.  ,L  de- 

mand for  their  lalxmr ;  and  it  seems 
impossible  to  doubt  that,  if  there  were 
a  regular  provision  made  by  govern* 
ment,  for  a  few  seasons,  for  receiving, 
from  the  different  parts  of  Ireland^ 
families  recommended  by  the  clergy 
of  all  persna^ions  in  the  different  dis- 
tricts, as  proper  for  emigration,  and 
■-    ■  -     '  ^'      ,  ..■   .-y, 

:he 


could  bfi  allbrdcd  to  the  most  crow( 
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itricts  in  Ireland,  at  the  sjime  thno 
hat  the  daoger  of  such  autrcriiiga  du- 
ring tho  passage,  and  after  arrival  in 
the  colouics^  as  befel  too  many  of  tho 
cmlgrnuta  of  1847^  i^^d  detcrrtid  too 
mauy  of  their  countrymen  from  foHow- 
ing  their  example,  maybe  almost  cer- 
tainly avoided. 

Emigration,  however,  even  on  these 
terras,  (which  it  is  certainly  within  thc3 

wer  of  governmcDt  to  aiTange,) 
hould  only  be  recommended  to  those 
IV ho  can  command  the  means  of  tole* 
[jably  comfortable  outfitting,  and  sub- 
[lelstence  for  a  short  time  after  their 
anival  in  the  colonies*  For  a  mach 
larger  number  of  the  Irish  poor,  the 
resource  so  perseveHugly  advocated 
by  Mr  P.  Scrape  and  others,  La  the  only 
one  yet  shown  to  be  really  available, 
viz,,  their  employment  on  some  of  tho 
waste  laud)*,  ascertained  lo  be  reclaim- 
able,  which  abound  in  Ireland  itself. 
The  improvement  of  these,  chieliy  by 
Bpade  labonr,  would  give  employment 
to  nearly  all  the  labourers  now  in  Ire- 
laud  ;  and,  when  reclaimed,  they  might 
be  divided  into  allotments  of  from  live 
to  eight  acres  each,  whicli  should  after- 
wards  become  the  property  of  the  men 
bjwhose  labour  they  Imve'chietly  been 
reclaimed,  on  the  payment  of  a  niode- 
Tate  quit-rent 

There  may  be  some  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  details  uf  this  plan, 
and  particularly  as  to  the  kind  and 
extent  of  the  direct  assistance  which 
tho  government  should  give  ;  and  we 
know  that  in  all  countries,  and  per- 
iiaps  more  especially  in  Ireland,  there 
^ill  be  a  disposition  on  the  part  of 
jmany  persons  to  avail  themselves  of 
and  to  abuse  this  public  aid,  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  poorest  classes 
of  society,  and  against  which  it  be- 
hoves a  beneficent  government  to  be 
constantly  on  their  guard*  The  etm- 
plest  mode  of  procedure  seems  to  be, 
that  the  waste  lauds  destined  for  this 
-purpose  (and  on  which  government 
otHccrs,  employed  at  a  great  expense 
to  tho  public,  have  already  rcporteil ) — 
should  be  purchased  by  government, 
by  compulsion  if  necessary — in  all  the 
distrc^ed  parts  of  the  country ;  that 
these  shonld  be  presented  to  the  dif- 
ferent poor-law  unions,  on  condition 
of  thek  being  reclaimed  by  the  laboui's 
of  their  able-bodied  paupers,  and  in 
4;onformity  with  plans  to  bo  proposed, 
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roads  for  the  i 
onlvt  may  like '..-  i..  . 
government ;  and  with  t 
under  this  direction,  fr  i- 
expect^  that  the  o]i 
certain  of  the  wasti 
reclaimed,  and  the  unions  to  b«  gra-  ] 
dually  provided  with  productive  famis  ' 
let  to  industrious  cottars,  maj  s«rvo 
as  a  model  for  similar  improiremcnts  1 
by  individuals.  There  aj'<>  difll-^j 
culties  of  detail,  which  the  gOTern-  < 
ment  of  the  United  Kingdom  may  bo 
expected  to  foresee  and  to  sormount. 
But  as  to  the  primii '  i' 
and  right  for  the  J 
tain; — nay,  that  it  ^^  mji  huimi m  «ru 
that  legislature,  looking  to  its  duty 
towards  all  classes  of  the  people,  to 
the  extent  of  misery  in  Ireland,  and 
the  disgrace  and  injury  thereb3^  brought 
on  itself,  to  t!ie  legal  neglect  of  the 
poor  in  Ireland,  so  long  sanctioned  by 
the  British  legislature,  and  to  the 
deficiency  of  capital  actually  easting 
in  that  country,— to  direct  and  aid  the 
operations  by  which  its  surplus  popu- 
lation may  be  reduced,  and  its  re- 
sources for  the  maintenance  of  popu- 
lation in  future  may  be  augmented ; 
and  that  these  operations,  if  skilfully 
conducted »  must  eventually  lead  to  a 
great  increase,  both  of  wealth  and  of 
happiness,  in  Ireland  and  in  the  colo- 
nicd, — are  propositions  which  we  hold 
to  be  fully  demonstrated,  and  which, 
we  think,  the  periodical  press  of  lliis 
country  cannot  at  this  moment  be 
better  employed  than  in  keeping  con- 
stantly before  the  public,  and  impre«- 
stng,  by  ail  possible  means,  on  the 
attention  of  the  legislatui-e.  The 
property  of  those  lands  remaiuiog,  in 
part,  in  the  poor-law  unions,  tlicpn*" 
ducc  raised  on  them  will  contribute  to 
the  support  of  the  poor,  and  the  relief 
of  the  rate-payers  in  Ireland,  in  all 
time  coming. 

That  the  opinion  we  have  tfacs 
giveu  of  the  lleasibility  and  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  plan  of  bringing  the 
idle  hands  of  Ireland  to  bear  on  the 
waste  lands,  is  supported  by  men  of 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject,  of  ' 
all  parties  of  the  state,  may  be  easily 
fihown.    PreparatioDB  for  such  a  mea- 
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sure  were  made,  and  plans  of  the 
Urainage  requisite  for  the  purpose  were 
laid  down,  at  an  expense  of  nearly 
£50,000  to  the  country,  and  deposited 
ill  the  archives  of  the  Irish  govern- 
ment, so  long  ago  as  1814,  by  the  Bog 
Commission.  It  was  part  of  the  re- 
commendation of  the  Poor-Law  In- 
quiiy  Commission  in  1836 ;  it  was 
strongly  recommended  in  the  report 
by  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  the 
Tenure  of  Land,  presided  over  by 
Lord  Devon ;  it  has  been  frequently 
proposed,  and  fully  and  ably  discussed 
in  various  publications  both  by  specu- 
lative reasoners,  and  by  practical  men, 
— by  Mr  Mill,  in  his  standard  work  on 
Political  Economy  ;  by  Mr  Thornton, 
in  his  pamphlets  on  Over- Population, 
and  on  Peasant  Proprietorship;  by  Mr 
Fagan,  member  for  Wexford,  in  his 
work  on  the  Improvement  of  Ireland 
by  means  of  her  Waste  Lands ;  by  Mr 
Poulett  Scrope,  in  several  pamphlets 
as  well  as  speeches  in  Parliament,  to 
which  nothing  like  an  intelligible  an- 
swer has  been  returned ;  by  Mr  Doug- 
las, and  several  other  writers  in  Eng- 
land; by  Mr  French,  and  several  other 
Irish  members  ;  by  public  meetings  in 
Ireland — one  of  them,  of  the  fi-eeholders 
in  Waterford,  presided  over  by  Lord 
Stuart  do  Decies; — nay,  it  was  an- 
nounced in  the  beginning  of  1847, 
under  the  name  of  a  Waste  Lands 
Bill,  by  Lord  John  Russell,  as 
an  accompaniment  of  his  Poor-Law 
Bill,  but  withdrawn  without  any 
reason  for  the  change  ever  hav- 
ing been  assigned.  Whether  this  was 
done,  as  has  been  stated,  as  a  com- 
promise with  certain  Irish  landlords 
on  their  withdrawing  their  opposition 
to  the  latter  bill,  or  not,  is  a  matter  of 
small  importance  to  the  country,  al- 
though, certainly,  of  very  considerable 
importance  to  the  character  of  any 
such  landlords  for  judgment  or  intel- 
ligence. A  much  stronger  measure 
of  what  appears  to  them  as  justice  to- 
wards the  cottar  population  of  Ireland, 
has  been  strongly  recommended  by 
several  intelligent  foreigners  who  have 
visited  and  examined  the  country. 
But,  without  quoting  any  of  these  an- 
thorities  in  favour  of  the  proposal,  let 
lis  merely  ask  what  answer  can  be  re- 


turned to  the  following  simple  state- 
ments in  support  of  it  by  an  intelligent 
and  practical  author  : — "  An  addition 
of  three  million  acres  of  cultivable  sur- 
face would  be  an  incalculable  advan- 
tage, and  contribute  to  the  health, 
comfort,  and  happiness  of  millions  of 
our  fellow-subjects.  We  ought  not  to 
be  behind  the  Chinese  in  this  work  of 
civilisation.  During  my  recent  exami- 
nation of  the  middle  and  northern 
districts  of  China,  I  noticed  every 
where  a  great  extent  of  reclaimed 
land.  Every  inlet  where  the  sea  for- 
merly encroached  on  the  land  was 
embanked,  drained,  and  cultivated. 
No  capital  or  labour  was  spared  to 
augment  the  surface  capable  of  yield- 
ing sustenance  to  man ;  and  I  feel 
satisfied  that,  if  the  extent  of  bog-land 
now  existing  in  Ireland  were  in  t/te 
central  provinces  of  China^  five  years 
would  not  elapse  vnthout  its  being  made 
fertile  and  productive.  Ought  the 
people  of  England  or  of  Ireland  to 
show  inferiority  to  the  Chinese  in 
the  most  requisite  of  all  labour? 
Ought  the  government,  in  deference 
to  some  abstract  principle,  to  refuse 
the  fulfilment  of  the  first  natural  duty 
—the  providing  food  for  its  sub- 
jects?"* 

Examples  ai-e  not  wanting  in  Ire- 
land itself  to  show  the  feasibility  of 
this  plan  of  relief  to  its  poverty. 
^^  Mr  Stuart  French,  of  Monaghan, 
has  reclaimed  three  hundred  acres  of 
mountain-land  in  four  years,  and 
raised  its  value  from  two  shilUngs  to 
thirty-five  shillings  per  acre.  The 
entire  cost  was  repaid  by  the  crops  in 
three  years.  Mr  Reade,  of  Wood- 
Park,  county  Galway,  reclaimed  five 
hundred  acres  of  moorland  and  moun- 
tain at  a  cost  of  from  £10  to  £17  per 
acre,  which  was  repaid  by  the  crop  of 
the  second  year,  and  the  land,  formerly 
worth  two  shillings  and  sixpence  per 
acre,  now  pays  twenty  shillings  per 
acre  annually.  This  same  Mr  Beade, 
who  has  made  the  experiment  on  a 
large  scale,  and  can  speak  from  expe- 
rience, says,  there  are  128,000  acres 
of  such  redaimable  wastes  in  Gabeay^ 
where  thousands  have  died  during  the 
past  year,  and  many  are  now  (April 
1848)  dragging  oat  a  miserable  and 
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\  esisteDoa.  Mr  Coalthorst,  in 
Cork,  reclaimed  a  bog  farm 
bicli  the  tenants  coold  not  pay 
^shillingB  per  acre.  The  dramage 
and  redamatiou  cost  £16  per  acre^ 
which  was  repaid  before  the  fifth  year, 
and  the  land  Ib  now  rated  at  the  poor- 
law  val nation  at  £4  per  acre.  Sir 
Cbaries  Sligh,  Bmi.*^  and  hi^  amiable 
Udy,  hare  eflected  great  good  on  their 
wlate  in  Donegal,  by  locating  the 
SQiplns  popnlation  on  the  waste  lande, 
WBia  asiking  the  poor  fanners  to  ctil* 
HTBto  Ihero.  ThiB  EngUah  family 
gave  up  thdr  rents  for  two  years,  and 
permanent  cmptoi/mcnt  hca  bfm^  found 
fir  six  times  €tjs  many  person9  aa  the 
land  could  fhrmerly  stipport;  and  its 
produce  has  been  mtdtiplied  tenfoW* 
It  may  be  fLsked,  why  are  these  ex- 
amples not  followed  ?  ajid  doubts  have 
be^  tbro>>Ti  out  as  to  the  aocoracy  of 
tlie  statements  of  the  able  inqnirere 
who  have  reported  on  the  Iriah  wa^te 
lands,  because  they  are  not  actually 
r^idaimed.  One  simple  reason  baa 
been  stated  by  Lord  Cloncurry,  viz., 
that  "  arterial  drainage  on  a  large 
scale  id  indispensable  aa  a  commence- 
ment, cutting  through  many  proper- 
ties, deepening  river-beds,  perhaps  to 
a  conFiderabk  distance.  Hence  go- 
vexnment  alone  can  set  on  foot  such 
vndertakingB  on  that  coroprehenslve 
acale,  and  with  that  engineering  skill, 
which  18  necessary ."t  But  a  more 
general  answer  will  suggest  itself  to 
any  one  who  knows  the  general  habits 
and  circumstances  of  the  great  Irish 
proprietors.  Many  of  them  have  not 
the  habits  of  life  or  the  knowledge 
which  would  enable  them  to  snperin* 
tend  or  judge  of  such  improvements; 
and  many  more  have  not  the  means 
•  of  encountering  even  the  small  ex- 
'pense  which  will  be  requisite  in  their 
commencement.  Further,  it  is  always 
to  be  obsen^ed,  that,  in  the  present 
atate  of  the  countr}%  another  mode  of 
greatly  and  rapidly  improving  the 
value  of  their  estates,  without  any 
such  outlay  either  of  skill  or  capital, 
-always  presents  itself  to  the  Irish 
[proprietors — viz.,  that  of  clearing 
^  their  estates  of  the  cottar  population, 
and  throwing  them  into  large  fanna, 


^  ixnd  their  Remedki* 

to  be  cultivated  in  the  improved  Eng- 
lish or  Scotch  style  of  agrlGviliiirB— (»r 
even  into  pasture ;  the  ot^teclloii  to 
which  la  simply  that,  in  Uittt  ctMi 
they  would  not  require  for  ^bieax  culti- 
vation more  liian  a  third  part  of  tlM 
population  now  located  on  them, 
and,  thei'efore,  that  this  is  a  system 
relieving  the  landlords  only,  and 
greatly  aggravating  all  the  evils  whkJi 
make  the  management  of  Ireland 
an  object  of  concern  to  the  nation  at 
largo. 

This  leads  us  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion, which  is  the  most  mom* 
any  that  can  be  proposed  on  i 
— If  the  plan  of  locating  the  idle  iiandi 
of  Ireland  on  her  waste  lands  is  not 
adopted,  what  other  resonrce  exists 
for  the  relief  of  the  redundant  popu* 
latioQ,  which  is,  as  we  have  stated,  so 
enormous  and  unquestionable  a  bor' 
den  on  England  and  Scotland  ?  It  is 
clear  that,  in  Ireland  itself,  as  the  law 
now  stands,  two  plans  only  are  thought 
of,  and  if  government  does  not  bring 
forward  a  third  plan,  one  or  other  of 
these  must  quickly  predominate). 
Either  the  main  body  of  the  landlords, 
who  are  known  to  be  quite  incredn- 
lous  as  to  any  improvements  being 
eflected  by  their  cottar  tenants,  must 
be  allowed  to  pursue  their  own  sys- 
tem of  keeping  them  on  hand — i.e., 
only  as  tenants* at- will — and  cleatifig 
their  lands  of  them  as  rapidly  as  poa- 
sible,  with  a  view  to  large  famis  or 
£heep-pasturc9 ;  or  else  that  system 
must  be  adopted,  which  is  demanded 
generally  by  the  tenantry  and  by  th6 
Roman  Catholic  priests  in  Ireland,  of  \ 
giving  to  the  tenants  one  form  or 
other  of  what  has  been  called  **  fixity 
of  tenure" — i,fi,,  such  security  against 
a  ruinous  rise  of  rent,  or  dispossession, 
as  may  induce  them  to  exert  all  their 
energies,  and  sometimes  to  bring  forth 
concealed  capital,  for  the  improvement 
of  the  soil,  and,  in  many  instances,  for 
the  reclamation  of  wastes ; — this  party 
maintaining  that  the  main  cause  of 
the  generidly  wretched  condition  of 
the  cottars,  and  imperfect  cultivation 
of  the  soil,  is  not  the  indolence  of  tho  \ 
people,  but  their  knowledge  thai] 
they  are  constantly  liable  to  a  rise  < 
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leot,  w  eitpolsioti  from  their  fftims, 
immediately  on  its  bein)^  perceived 
ttifit  they  are  eflectiag  any  improYC- 
ment. 

These  are  tbe  two  remedies  for  the 
eitistitig  stale  of  matters  in  Ireland, 
wbidi  ibeso  two  parttca  wi»h  to  ap- 
ply* aDtl  unless  a  third  plan  be  adopted 
by  government,  one  or  other  ^f  theeo 
most  qnickly  predominate.  Now,  lei 
us  consider  "the  results  to  be  expected 
in  either  ca^e. 

If  govemmeai  does  nothing,  bnt 
merely  protects,  by  an  armed  force, 
the  proprietors  and  their  agents  from 
the  fury  of  the  people,  the  system  of 
clearance  of  the  edtates  will  be  more 
and  more  acted  on;  and  wc  must 
reckon  on  one-half  or  even  two-thirds 
of  the  still  existing  population  on 
rao8t  of  the  estates  being  turned  adrift. 
No  doubt  the  poor-law  will  make  these 
outcasts  a  heavy  burden  on  the  pro- 
prietoiB ;  and  it  is  held  by  many,  and 
very  probably  with  justice,  that,  in- 
stead of  turning  their  cottar  tenants 
adriA,  and  then  haviug  to  deal  with 
them  a»  unemploj-ed  poor,  if  they 
were  to  accord  to  them  such  a  tenant- 
righl  as  exists  generally,  as  a  volnn* 
lary  compact,  in  Ulster,  they  mfght 
expect  the  poor-rate  to  be  so  much 
less,  the  cultivation  so  to  improve  and 
extend,  and  the  payment  of  rents  to 
become  gradaally  so  much  more  punc- 
tnal,  that  their  own  cc^nditioo  would 
bo  gradually  amended.  But  it  is  cer- 
tain that  this  is  not  die  view  titat  theij 
iake  of  their  own  position  at  this  mo* 
ment,  nor  that  on  which  they  will 
voluntarily  act;  for  if  U  wert^  the 
itnemt' rights  or  at  kust  the  practice  of 
ffmntittg  kmg  knse^  would  bt  as  gent* 
rai  in  oih*»r  parts  of  Ireland  as  it  now 
Is  in  Ulster,  or  in  Scotland, 

This  being  so,  the  poor-law,  giving 
the  right  lo  relief  to  the  ejected  poor, 
mnijt  either  be  enforced  or  not  enforced. 
If  it  is  enforce,  and  no  other  resource 
for  the  relief  of  those  people  is  pre- 
sented, there  is  every  prospect  of 
many  of  the  unions  becoming  bank- 
rupt, and  the  proprietors  being  in- 
volved iu  the  ruin.    We  know  that  this 
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Agujii,  II  inv.  jifKir-i;iw  ia  not  enforced, 
and    the     redundant    population    is 
throwQ,  as  heretofore,  on  its  o^ti  r©^ 
sources,  we  have^r*/,  that  res  pessin 
exempli — a  law  openly  violat€sd — tha 
the  rich  may  escape  its  Inflictions, 
and  the  poor  be  deprived  of  its  pro- 
tection ;  and  secondly^   we  have   no 
other  prospect  before  us  bnt  a  con- 
tin  nance    and   increase   of   all   tha 
misery,  vagrancy,  famine,  and  pesii^ 
lence  in  Ireland,  and  all  that  ex  ten 
Eton  of  these  evils  to  the  great  town 
of  England  and  Scotland,  which  havo ' 
made  onr  connexion  with  Ireland  the 
bane  of  this  country. 

On  the  other  handt  if  the  legislature 
were  to  adopt  tbe  only  eflfcctui  meansj 
of  restraining  tbe  clearances  by  thil 
landlords — i.  e.,  to  grant  the  desired 
boon  of  fixity  of  tenure,  at  the  ex- 
isting rent,  to  all  the  tenants — or  eveu 
absolutely  require  leaaes  of  a  certati 
duration  to  be  given  to  them  all- 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  they  woul^ 
commit  the  grave  political  offence 
extensive  interterenco  not  only  wit 
portions  of  private  property,  (wldch,^ 
all  admit,  may  be  justly  taken,  on  rea- 
sonable compensfttion,  for  public  ob- 
jects,) but  with  the  whole  income  of 
many  iudividuats.     Thin  oflence  is  of 
such  a  eharscter,  thut  we  <  ;i     ' 
expect  to  8ec  a  measure  in  t  I 

ever  adopted  by   auy   legi  i 

this  country  ;  and  it  must  b«  1 

that,    however  well  adapts,  u      ,  .    j. 
menaure  may  be  to  the  exigency  of 
tlic  present  time  in  Ireland,  the  pre- 
cedent thereby  established  would  ga^ 
far  to  justify  many  acts,  as  regardsl 
other  possessions  of  property,  whiclil 
can  hardly  U*  called   by  any  other* 
name  than  spoliation. 
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Premier — by  another  measure,  on  the 
part  of  government,  whereby  employ- 
ment  may  he  procured  for  them,  the 
resources  of  the  country  improved,  and 
the  proprietors  taught,  by  example 
much  more  effectually  than  they  can 
ever  be  by  precept,  how  these  duties, 
now  legally  imposed  on  them  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor,  may  be  made  to 
consist  with  improvement  of  their 
own  position. 

What  is  often  said  of  the  impolicy 
of  government  coming  into  the  mar- 
ket for  the  purchase  and  improvement 
of  lands  in  Ireland,  as  deterring  pri- 
vate speculators  from  coming  forward, 
and  checking  the  influx  of  really  pro- 
ductive capital,  would  be  a  very  fair 
allegation,  if  the  object  in  view  were 
merely  the  economical  one  of  raising 
the  value  of  the  land  and  the  income 
of  the  landed  proprietors.  But  this  is 
not  adverting  to  the  real  difliculty  of 
the  case,  the  existence  of  a  redundant 
population — the  result  of  the  causes 
above  explained,  but  now  possessing  a 
legal  right  to  existence  iti  ttie  country — 
much  more  numerous  than  is  required 
for  that  improved  cultivation  of  the  soil, 
whicfi  would  be  the  most  obviously  and 
rapidly  profitable  to  the  proprietors. 
The  problem  for  solution  is,  not  sim- 
ply how  to  enrich  the  country,  but 
Low  to  enrich  it  without  exterminat- 
ing any  part  of  this  redundant  popula- 
tion. This  is  no  object  for  private 
speculators,  looking  only  to  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence  ;  but  it  is,  or 
should  be,  an  object  of  paramount  im- 
portance to  the  government  of  a  coun- 
try, to  whom  even  an  increase  of 
wealth  ought  to  be  desirable,  not  for 
its  own  sake,  but  because  it  is  the 
essential  condition,  and  therefore  the 
•exponent,  of  an  extension  of  human 
happiness  ;  to  whom,  therefore,  the 
lives  of  the  poor  ought  to  be  at  least 
as  sacred  as  the  purses  of  the  proprie- 
tors and  capitalists  in  Ireland. 

Taking  this  view  of  the  duty  of  gov- 
ernment, we  may  cordially  acquiesce  in 
the  statement  of  Mr  Thornton,  quoted 
and  approved  by  Mill,  that  the  great 
want  of  Ireland  at  this  moment  is, 
cot  the  influx  of  capital  (as  it  might 
be  if  we  were  at  liberty  to  dlsregai'd 
the  lives  of  the  people,  and  look  only 
to  the  wealth  of  the  country,)  but  the 
protection  and  encouragement  of  its 
industry,  and  such  an  increase  of  its 


capital  only  as  may  bo  consistent 
with,  or  even  produced  by,  an  increase 
of  the  labour  of  all  its  able-bodied 
inhabitants.  And  it  is  because  it  is 
evident  that  the  existing  propiieton 
cannot  in  general  i)erceive  now  this  is 
to  be  done,  or  command  the  means  of 
doing  it,  that  the  interference  of  gor- 
ernmcnt  appeal's  to  be  the  onlr  pos- 
sible means  of  rescning  that  unhappy 
country  from  misery. 

Many  high  authorities  are  fully  con- 
vinced that  the  improvement  of  the 
cultivated  poition  of  the  land,  and 
even  of  the  rents  of  the  proprietors, 
may  be  equally  well  effected  by  the 
2>etite  culture,  by  keeping  the  cot- 
tars in  their  places,  and  merely  giving 
them  instruction  as  to  cultivation,  and 
security  for  a  fair  share  of  the  profits 
of  the  improvements[tbey  efiect — as  by 
clearing  the  land  of  them,  and  enlaig- 
ing  the  fafms.  All  who  have  stndiM 
the  subject,  seem  to  be  agreed  as  to 
the  very  general  ^*  almost  superhu- 
man^^ industry  of  peasant /^rvMyneforf, 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  among 
all  races  of  men.  "  The  idea  of  pro- 
perty, however,"  says  Mr  Mill,  "does 
not  necessarily  imply  that  there  should 
be  no  rent,  any  more  than  that  there 
should  be  no  taxes.  It  merely  implies, 
that  the  rent  should  be  a  fixed  charge, 
not  liable  to  be  raised  against  the  pos- 
sessor by  his  own  improvements,  or 
by  the  will  of  a  landlord."  "  Give  a 
man  a  secure  possession  of  a  bleak 
rock,"  says  Arthur  Young,  "  and  he 
will  turn  it  into  a  garden ;  give  him 
only  a  nine-years^  lease  of  a  sarden, 
and  he  will  convert  it  into  a  desert." 
It  is  accordmgly  stated  by  this  anther, 
and  by  others,  as  the  result  of  expe- 
rience, that  long  leases,  at  a  low  rent, 
will  effect  wonders,  even  in  Ireland ; 
and  in  proof  of  this,  Mr  Mill  refers  to 
the  example  of  a  company,  called  the 
Irish  Waste  Land  Improvement  So- 
ciety, who  have  undertaken  improve- 
ments in  Ireland,  not  by  creating  laige 
farms,  and  cultivatmg  them  by  hind 
labour,  but  by  farms  only  of  a  siae 
sufficient  for  a  single  family— givinff, 
however,  small  advances  of  capital, 
and  a  temporary  security  of  tenure  1^ 
thirty-one  years' leases.  Col.  Robinson, 
the  manager  of  this  Society,  reports 
of  their  operations  in  1845,-^"These 
245  tenants  and  their  families  have, 
by  spade  husbandry,  reclaimed  and 
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brought  into  caltivation  1032  acres  of 
land,  preyiottsly  anproductive  waste* 
on  which  they  raised,  last  year,  crops 
valued  at  £3896,  being  the  proportioa 
of  £15»  18s.  each  tenant;  and  their 
live  stock,  now  on  the  estates,  is 
valued,  according  to  present  prices  in 
tfjc  neighbouring  markets,  at  £4162, 
being  at  the  rate  of  £16, 19s.  for  each 
— £1304,  a  sura  equal  to  their  present 
annual  rent,  having  been  added  since 
Febraar>^  1844  ;"  and  lie  adds,  **  By 
the  statistical  tables  and  retmrns,  it  is 
proved  that  the  teniinta,  in  general, 
improve  their  little  farms,  and  increase 
their  cultivation  and  crops,  in  nmrty 
direct  proportion  to  the  number  ofmml- 
ahh  u'orhin/f  persotts  of  both  sexes  of 
whicU  their  families  consist.^'  The 
occupants  of  larger  farms  than  20  acres, 
ho  states  to  be  ^^  a  class  too  often  de- 
ficient in  the  enduring  indistry  indis- 
pensable for  the  successful  prosecution 
of  mountain  improvements.^'*  Mr 
Mill's  general  conclusion  is,  that  **  un- 
der the  new  Irish  Poor- Law  there  are 
no  means  for  the  landlords  for  escapiog 
niin,''  (as  has  been  stated  above,) 
*'  unless,  b}'  some  potent  stimulant  to 
the  industrial  energies  of  the  people, 
tliey  can  largely  increase  the  produce 
of  agriculture ;  and  since  there  is  no 
stimulant  available  so  potent  as  a  per- 
manent interest  in  the  soil,  either  the 
present  landlords,  or  their  English 
mortgagees,  to  whom  the  estates  of 
tlie  more  impoverishes!  landowners 
must  inevitably  pass,  would  find  it  to 
their  advantage,  If  not  to  grant  at 
once  this  permanent  interest  to  their 
tenants,  at  least  to  hold  out  to  them 
the  prospect  of  acquiring  it."t  To 
the  same  purpose,  Sir  Robert  Kane 
states  his  belief  that  "there  are  not 
people  enough  in  Ireland  for  the  small- 
farm  system^'  if  it  were  carried  on  in 
the  manner  which  the  experience  of 
other  countries  has  shown  to  be  prac- 
ticable, and  which  requires  only  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  instruction  and  of  en- 
couragement to  the  tenants,  to  enable 
them  to  raise  at  least  as  much  produce, 
and  pay  a  better  rent,  than  large  farms 
woQld  do4   But  altboQgh  this  appears 
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a  very  probable,  as  well  as  hopeful 
view,  of  tUe  position  of  the  cultivated 
parts  of  Ireland,  and  of  the  prospects 
of  individual  proprietors  undertaking 
to  reclaim  the  wastes,  yet  it  is  obvious 
that  we  can  have  no  security  for  the 
landlords  taking  this  view  of  their  posi- 
tion, and  that  it  would  be  a  very  ques- 
tionable stretch  of  power  to  compel 
them  to  act  upon  it.  And  what  we  wish 
particularly  to  urge  is,  that  it  i$  nat 
necessari/  to  come  to  ant/  decision  on 
the  disputed  question  of  the  grand  or 
petite  culture  as  applicable  to  the  cut* 
tivated  dhincts  of  Ireland,  because  the 
waste  lands  fortunately  furnish  a  re- 
source which  is  clear  addition  to  the 
existing  means  of  maintaining  tho 
agricultural  population,  available  at  a 
small  pi*eliminary  expense  only,  which, 
we  maintain,  ought  to  be  borne  by  the 
government  of  this  country.  The 
redundant  population  being  thus  dls- 
posed  of,  all  the  landlords  will  be  left 
at  liberty  to  try  whatever  modes  of 
improving  their  estates  they  may  think 
fit — subject  always  to  this  salutary 
check,  that  if  by  any  of  these  modes 
thej'  render  an  additional  part  of  tho 
population  redundant,  they  will  bo 
compelled,  by  the  poor-law,  to  pay 
more  or  less  for  them. 

The  digest  of  Lord  Devours  report 
shows,  that  there  were  in  Ireland, 
when  it  was  drawn  up,  *'  326,08^ 
occupiers  of  land,  whose  holdings  were 
under  eight  acres  each,  and  that  t!m 
consolidation  of  these  small  holdingt^f 
up  to  eight  acres,  would  require  the 
removal  of  about  192,303  families; 
but,  theUt  the^r#/  class  of  improvable 
wanle  lands  in  Ireland  (on  which  wo 
wish  to  see  them  employed)  would 
furnish  to  all  those  removed  families 
locations  of  about  eight  acres  each — 
or,  the  tirst  and  second  qualities  of  im- 
provable waste  land,  taken  together, 
would  funil«=ih  them  with  locations  of 
twenty  acres  each."  These  facts  seem 
fully  sufficient  to  justify  Mr  MiU's 
conclusion,  (formerly  quoted^)  that  If 
we  ^*  suppose  such  a  number  drafted 
off  to  a  state  of  independence  and 
comfort,  together  with  a  very  mode- , 


•  Mill's  Prlncipltt  o/Pvliiieal  Ee{>mmy^  vol.  i.  p.  387. 
+  Ibid.  3.98. 

*  See  thf  Large  and  Small  Farm  Questwnf  eenndtred  in  rtgard  to  th4  Pra 
f  ii  fitsta ncit  of  J rela nd. 
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rate  additional  relief  by  emigratioD, 
the  introduction  of  English  capital  and 
farming  over  the  remaining  surface  of 
Ireland  (at  least  where  the  proprietors 
may  think  it  necessary)  would  at  once 
cease  to  be  chimerical/^*  At  least 
wo  feel  justified  by  these  facts,  by  all 
the  statements  here  made,  and  by  the 
authorities  by  whom  this  plan  has 
been  recommended,  in  demanding  that 
a  measure  which  promises  so  much 
relief,  not  only  to  the  miseries  of  Ire- 
land, but  to  the  various  philanthropic 
designs  in  this  country — ^which  are  so 
continually  thwarted  by  the  influx  of 
Irish  poor — should  be  fairly  and  openly 
canvassed ;  and  that,  if  any  serious  ob- 
jections can  be  stated  to  it,  they  should 
be  publicly  brought  forward  and  dis- 
cussed. 

As  to  the  simply  economical  objec- 
tion, on  the  score  of  the  outlay  that 
would  bo  required,  we  do  not  lay 
stress  on  the  statement  made  on  no 
less  authority  than  Lord  Devon's  Com- 
mission, that,  in  fact,  it  ought  to  cost 
nothing ;  and  that  the  improved  rental 
of  the  land  ought  to  bring  in  a  return 
of  ten  per  cent  on  the  capital  invested 
in  the  speculation.  TVe  may  admit 
that  this  is  too  sanguine  a  view  of  the 
matter — that  the  sums  advanced  by 
the  government  of  this  country  will 
probably  be  tardily  and  only  partially 
i*epaid.  Still,  when  wo  reflect  on  the 
facts  that  have  been  stated  as  to  the 
actual  cultivation  of  waste  lands  in 
Ireland,  and  on  the  concurrent  opi- 
nion of  so  many  able  and  experienced 
men,  who  have  examined  the  country 
carefully,  and  report  specifically  on 
the  facilities  for  the  improvement  of 
its  dificrent  part3,  it  seems  impossible 
to  doubt,  that,  if  the  expenditure  of 
the  sums  advanced  by  government  is 
superintended  and  controlled  by  the 
talent  and  experience  which  the  coun- 
try may  expect  that  the  government 
ran  command,  the  repayment  of  a 
<onsiderable  part  of  the  outlay,  parti- 
c:ularly  of  that  which  may  be  advanced 
on  the  credit  of  the  poor-law  unions, 
may  be  expected  within  a  few  years. 
And  even  if  there  were  ultimately  a 
loss  to  the  extent  of  one-half  of  tho 
£10,000,000,  which  has  been  stated 
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as  the  probable  expeoBe  of  tlie  whole 
change,  the  money  will  at  all  events 
have  gone  to  the  immedlite  relief  of 
Irish  suffering,  and  been  bettor  spent 
than  what  was  formeriy  voted  for  that 
purpose ;  and  we  cannot  tUnk  that  a 
nation  which  spent  a  larger  sum,  onlj 
two  years  ago,  in  the  mere  relief  of 
the  sufferings  of  the  Irish  people,  with- 
out any  attempt  at  improvement,  and 
very  generally  with  a  deteriwatfaig 
(because  not  previously  considered^ 
effect  on  the  resourcesof  the  oonntir — 
and  which  spent  £20,000,000  only  a 
few  years  ago  with  very  questionable 
effect,  but  certainly  withoot  being 
grudged,  in  attempting  to  aasnaoe  the 
sufferings,  and  raise  tiie  conditikm  of 
the  negroes  in  the  West  Indiea— can 
repent  the  loss  of  a  fourth  part  ci  that 
sum,  in  an  attempt  which  can  hardly 
by  possibility  fail  of  prodadng  consi- 
derable effect,  to  provide  remnneraMTe 
employment  for  the  hordes  of  Irish  la* 
bonrers  in  their  own  coantry,  and 
arrest  those  grievous  calamities  which 
their  diffusion  over  this  conntiy  has 
brought  on  themselves,  and  on  so 
many  others  who  have  come  in  con- 
tact with  them. 

In  thus  stating  the  grounds  of  a  verj 
decided  opinion  as  to  the  measure 
supplementary  to  the  new  poor-law, 
which  is  most  essentially  required  for 
Ireland,  we  do  not  of  course  mean  to 
deny,  that  various  other  means  may 
be  adopted,  with  more  or  less  of  good 
effect,  in  fiirtherance  of  the  same  grand 
object.  We  have  no  doubt  that  both 
reiigious  and  secular  education  are  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  the  dvilfsa- 
tion  and  improvement  of  eveiy  conn- 
try ;  and  although  we  do  not  regard 
education,  as  some  authors  do,  as  the 
mainremed^for  the  evils  of  over-popu- 
lation, (bemg  thoroughly  persuaded 
that  nature  has  provided  for  tUs 
object  more  surely  than  education  can, 
by  that  growth  of  artificial  wants  in 
the  human  mind,  which  is  the  result 
and  the  reward  of  pains  taken  to  re- 
lieve suffering  and  secure  comfort  dar- 
ing youth,)  we  are  as  anxious  as  any 
of  our  contemporaries  for  the  exten- 
sion of  education  in  Ireland.  We  be- 
lieve that  instruction  in  agriculture,  as 


*  Mill'B  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  vol.  i.  p.  3SS. 
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well  as  encouragement  to  industry,  is 
very  much  needed  in  most  parts  of 
Ireland;  and  that  measures  for  the 
direct  communication  of  such  instruc- 
tion, both  to  landlords  and  tenants, 
may  be  very  useful.  We  believe  that 
in  Ireland,  as  in  this  country,  there  is 
great  need  of  sanitary  regulations; 
and  we  trust  that  the  draining,  dean- 
ing,  and  paving  of  the  Irish  towns  will 
be  regarded  with  as  much  interest  as 
similar  purifications  in  England  and 
Scotland.  But  we  think  no  one  who 
reflects  on  the  subject  can  fail  to  per- 
ceive two  truths,  and  to  acknowledge 
their  direct  bearing  on  the  subject  of 
Irish  miseiy-^*^,  that  to  a  people 
nurtured  in  destitution  and  amidst 
scenes  of  suffering,  something  of  the 
great  mental  stimiSi  oienq>loymeni  and 
hope  must  be  applied,  in  order  to  enaUe 
them  to  appreciate,  or  permanently  to 
profit  by,  any  kind  of  education ;  and, 


secondly^  that  in  the  existence  of 
laws  securing  sustenance  to  all  the 
poor  of  a  country,  and  at  the  same 
time  enabling  the  higher  ranks  to 
exact  labour  as  the  price  of  that  sus- 
tenance, we  possess  a  security  such 
as  no  other  social  arrangements  can 
afford,  for  habitual  attention  to  all 
means  of  bettering  the  condition  of 
the  poor,  on  the  part  of  those  who 
have  it  in  their  power  to  apply  those 
means,  and  on  whose  exertions  their 
successful  application  must  necessarily 
depend.  Thus  the  poor-laws  of  Ire- 
land, and  the  snbsidiaiy  measures  for 
procuring  employment  for  the  poor 
there,  so  far  from  being  opposed  to 
any  wise  system  of  instruction,  or  of 
sanitary  improvement,  must  be  re- 
garded as  in  truth  an  essential  i»«li- 
minary  to  the  tmly  beneficial  opera- 
tion of  any  system  that  may  be  de- 
vised for  eithiiur  of  these  purposes. 
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TBC  CAXTON0. 


PART  VIII.    cHArrmi  x%%\\ 


There  entered,  in  tbe  front  draw- 
ing-raom  of  my  father's  bouse  in 
Kufisell  Street  — an  ElflM  clad  in 
wbitc,  —  small,  delicate,  with  curia 
of  jet  over  her  shoalders  ;^>vith  cyc^ 
60  large  and  so  lustroua  that  they 
shone  through  the  room,  as  no  eyes 
merely  human  could  possibly  shine. 
The  Elf  approached,  and  stood  facing 
us.  The  sigbt  was  so  unexpected, 
and  the  apparitiou  m  strange,  that  we 
I'enialncd  for  some  moments  in  startled 
silence.  At  length  ray  father,  as  the 
bolder  and  wiser  man  of  the  two,  and 
the  more  tit  tod  to  deal  with  tbe  eirie 
things  of  another  world,  had  the  au- 
dacity to  step  close  up  to  tbe  little 
aeatuic,  and,  bending  down  to  exa- 
mine its  face,  said,  ^^  What  do  you 
want,  my  pretty  child?" 

Pretty  child !  was  it  only  a  pretty 
child  after  all?  Alas!  it  would  be 
well  if  all  we  mistake  for  fairies  at  tbe 
first  glance  coidd  resolve  themselves 
only  into  pretty  children ! 

**  Come,"  answered  the  child,  with 
a  foreign  accent,  and  taking  my  father 
by  the  lappet  of  his  coat — '•  come !  i>oor 
pupa  is  so  illl  I  am  frightened  I  corao 
— and  gave  him  — ^* 

"  Certainly,^^  exclaimed  my  father 
qnickly: "  where'smy  hat,  Sisty?  Cer- 
tainly, my  child  \  we  will  go  and  save 
papa." 

*^ But  who  is  papa?''  asked  Pisis- 
trattis — a  question  that  would  never 
have  occurred  to  my  father.  He 
never  asked  who  or  what  the  sick 
papas  of  poor  children  were,  when  the 
cliildren  pulled  him  by  the  lappet  of 
his  coat, — "  Who  is  papa?  " 

The  child  looked  hard  at  me,  and 
the  big  tears  rolled  from  those  large 
luminous  eyes,  but  qnite  silently. 
At  this  moment,  a  fnll-grown  figure 
lijled  up  the  threshold,  and,  emerging 
l^^om  the  shadow,  presented  to  us  tht.' 
^'"^     ct  of  a  stout,  well-f;ivoured  young 

Oman,  She  dropped  a  curtsy,  and 
then  said,  minclugly, 

»*  Oh,  miss!  you  ought  to  have 
waited  for  me,  and  not  al aimed  the 
gentlefolks  by  rtmning  up  stairs  in  that 
wny.      If  you  pleaae,   sir,    I    was 


into 


tho 


settling  with    tho  cahm^ii,    and   be 
wastso  imperent:  them   low   f-r-iinwa 
always  are,  when  tUey  have  < 
poor   women  to    deal    with,    - 
and '* 

**But  what  is  the  matter?"  cried  Ii_ 
for  my  father  had  taken  tbe  clilld  j 
his  arms,   soothingly,    and  she 
now  weeping  on  his  breast* 

**  Why,    yon    see,    sir,    (another 
curtsy,)  the  genfc  only   amved 
night  at  our  hotel,  sir  —  Tha  Xjnm% 
dose  by  Lunnun  Bridge — ai  " 
taken  ill  —  and  he's  not  •{  ^1 

right  mind  like: — so  we  t^  A 

doctor^  and  the  doctor  locti  ^1 

brass  plate  on  the  gent's  a  . 
sir,  —  and  then  he  looked 
CottTt  Guide^  and  he  said,  ^  There  Is  i 
Mr  Caxton  in  Great  Russell  8ti^el,- 
is  he  any  relation?*  and  this  youni 
lady  said,  'That's  my  papa's  brotbei^ 
and  we  were  going  there.' — And  sa|| 
sir,  as  the  Boot&  was  out,  I  got  int 
a   cab,  and  miss  would  come  wit' 
me,  and " 

''  Roland  —  Roland   Ul  I-^Qdek— 
qnick,  rpiick  !"  cried  my  father;  and, J 
with  the  child  still  in  his  arms,  be  nml 
down  the  stabrs.    I  followed  with  hial 
bat,   which,  of  course,   he   had   fiT^ 
gotten,     A   cnb,  by  good  li-  ' 
passmg  our  very  door;  but  i 
bcrmaid  would  not  let  ua  cu....  ,.  .iij 
she  had  satisfied  herself  that  it  wa 
not  the  same  she  had  dismissed.   Tbial 
preliminary  investigation  completed, 
wo  entered  and  drove  to  The  Lamb, 

The  chamtHirmaid,  who  sate  opposite^! 
passed  the  time  in  ineffectual  over- 
tures to  reJcase  my  father  of  the  litila 
girl,  who  still  clung  ne-stlin^  to   hti 
breast,  —  in  a  long  epic,  mv^  1 1 

into  episodes,  of  the  causes  ^  1 1 

led  to  her  dismissal  of  the  lixw  caj>-j 
man,   who,   to   swell   his    fare,    ha 
thought  proper  to  take  a   **  circum- 
bendibus I " — and  with  occasional  tngi 
at  her  cap,  and  sniouthiugs  do^^  i^  '^* '  -m 
gown,  and  apologies  for  bci;  i  | 

figure,  especially  when  her  e>  . ,  ^-  i 
on  my  satin  cravat,  or  droo^^ed  on  my 
varnished  boots. 

Arrived  at  Tbe  Lamb,  tho  cbam- 
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bcnnaid,  with  conscious  dignity,  led 
lis  up  a  large  staircase,  which  seemed 
interminable.  As  she  mounted  the 
region  above  the  third  story,  she 
paused  to  take  breath,  and  inform  us, 
apologetically,  that  the  house  was  full, 
but  that,  if  the  "  gent"  stayed  over 
Friday,  he  would  be  moved  into  No. 
54,  "  with  a  look-out  and  a  chimbly." 
My  little  cousin  now  slipped  from  my 
father's  arms,  and,  running  up  the 
stairs,  beckoned  to  us  to  follow.  We  did 
so,  and  were  led  to  a  door,  at  which  the 
child  stopped  and  listened; then  taking 
off  her  shoes,  she  stole  in  on  tiptoe. 
We  entered  after  her. 

By  the  light  of  a  single  candle,  we 
saw  my  poor  uncle's  face  :  it  was 
flushed  with  fever,  and  the  eyes  had 
that  bright,  vacant  stare  which  it  is  so 
terrible  to  meet. — Less  terrible  is  it  to 
find  the  body  wasted,  the  features 
sharp  with  the  great  life- struggle, 
than  to  look  on  the  face  from  which 
the  mind  is  gone, — the  eyes  in  which 
there  is  no  recognition.  Such  a  sight 
Is  a  startling  shock  to  that  uncon- 
scious habitual  materialism  with  which 
we  are  apt  familiarly  to  regard  those  we 
love :  for,  in  thus  missing  the  mind,  the 
heart,  the  affection  that  sprang  to 
ours,  we  are  suddenly  made  aware 
that  it  was  the  something  within  the 
form,  and  not  the  form  itself,  that  was 
so  dear  to  us.  The  form  itself  is  still, 
perhaps,  little  altered;  but  that  lip 
which  smiles  no  welcome,  that  eye 
which  wanders  over  us  as  strangers, 
that  ear  which  distinguishes  no  more 
oiu:  voices, — ^the  fnend  we  sought  is 
not  there!  Even  our  own  love  is 
chilled  back — grows  a  kind  of  vaguer 
superstitious  terror.  Yes,  it  was  not 
the  matter,  still  present  to  us,  which  had 
conciliated  all  those  subtle  nameless 
sentiments  which  are  classed  and  fused 
in  the  word  "  affection^ "  —  it  was  the 
airy,  intangible,  electric  sometJang^ — 
the  absence  of  which  now  appals  us. 

I  stood  speechless— my  father  crept 
on,  and  took  the  hand  that  returned 
no  pressure : — The  child  only  did  not 
seem  to  share  our  emotions, — but, 
clambering  on  the  bed,  laid  her  cheek 
on  the  breast  and  was  still. 

"  Pisistratus,"  whispered  my  father 
at  last,  and  I  stole  near,  hushing  my 
breath— "Piflistratus,  if  your  mother 
were  here  I " 

I  nodded;  the  same  thought  had 

VOL.  Lxrv.— KO.  cccxcviu. 


struck  us  both.  His  deep  wisdom, 
my  active  youth,  both  felt  their 
nothingness  then  and  there.  In  the 
sick  chamber,  both  turned  helplessly 
to  miss  the  woman. 

So  I  stole  out,  descended  the  stairs, 
and  stood  in  the  open  air  in  a  sort  of 
stunned  amaze.  Then  the  tramp  of 
feet,  and  the  roll  of  wheels,  and  the 
great  London  roar,  revived  me.  That 
contagion  of  practical  life  which  lulls 
the  heart  and  stimulates  the  bram, — 
what  an  intellectual  mystery  there 
is  in  its  common  atmosphere  1  In 
another  moment  I  had  singled  out, 
like  an  inspiration,  from  a  long  file  of 
those  ministrants  of  our  Trivia,  the 
cab  of  the  lightest  shape  and  with 
the  strongest  horse,  and  was  on  my 
way,  not  to  my  mother's,  but  to  Dr 

M H ,  Manchester  Square, 

whom  I  knew  as  the  medical  adviser 
to  the  Trevanions.  Fortunately,  that 
kind  and  able  physician  was  at  home, 
and  he  promised  to  be  with  the 
sufferer  before  I  myself  could  join 
him.  I  then  drove  to  Russell  Street, 
and  broke  to  my  mother,  as  cautiously 
as  I  could,  the  intelligence  with  which 
I  was  charged. 

When  we  arrived  at  The  Lamb, 
we  found  the  doctor  already  writing 
his  prescription  and  injunctions :  the 
activity  of  the  treatment  announced 
the  danger.  I  flew  for  the  surgeon 
who  had  been  before  called  in.  Happy 
those  who  are  strange  to  that  inde- 
scribable silent  bustle  which  the  sick- 
room at  times  presents — that  conflict 
which  seems  almost  hand  to  hand 
between  life  and  death  —  when  all 
the  poor,  unresisting,  unconscious 
frame  is  given  up  to  the  war  against 
its  terrible  enemy ;  the  dark  blood 
flowing — flowing;  the  hand  on  the 
pulse,  the  hushed  suspense,  every 
look  on  the  physidan's  bended  brow; 
then  the  sinaplasms  to  the  feet,  and 
the  ice  to  the  head ;  and  now  and 
then,  through  tJbe  lull  or  the  low 
whispers,  the  incoherent  voice  of  the 
sufferer— babbling,  perhaps,  of  green 
fields  and  fairyland,  while  yoor 
hearts  are  breaking  1  Then,  at  length, 
the  sleep — in  that  sleep,  perhaps,  the 
crisis^the  breathless  watch,  the  slow 
waking,  the  first  sane  words  —  the  old 
smile  agun,  only  faintei^-yoor  ffushinff 
tears,  your  low— "Thank  God i  thank 
Godl" 
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Piotoro  til  ihli ;  it  l«  pftit :  BaLud 
lifts  epakcn — lib  seuse  bas  retunied^ 
tDjinothor  10  leaoiiig  OTar  llhn — U» 
ctiUd's  small  huids  w  olMpod  roaod 
his  neck— the  sui*geoti,  wbo  hM  beea 


kti*  aad  anilae  ipUy  ••  Ih)  1 

wqU— 4Hidmf  Mi€rid  leaiuBV  mudai 

lli«  wall,  ivitii  bis  fire  oowed  iritli 

liii 


cn^ifTsii  vcjcvi. 


Alt  t)im  Ltid  lic^^ti  ao  smldeD  that, 
to  -for  no  oilur 

i»  -^  >  like  a  drcftm. 

I  felt  mi  uL&iilutef  iiti  imperbua  want 
of  solltiid(?H,  of  the  ojien  air.  Tbr 
swell  of  gratitude  almost  ^titled  me — 
tlie  room  did  not  seem  l/irj^e  enough 
for  my  big  heai't.  In  early  youth,  if 
we  And  it  difficult  to  control  our 
feelings,  fto  \v  '^  "  '  "  It  to  vent 
them  in  the  i  L*r«.     On 

ail'  ruah  to  hK^k 

up  ...  w  .jikm,  orgetawii}  ..,.v  ..,. 
fitrectf  or  the  field**,  in  o«ur  earlier 
y^ara  we  ai*t*  still  tht^  savflge.^  of 
Natnre,  and  we  do  as  the  poor  brnte 
do««^ — the  wounded  itag  leaves  the 
herd,  and,  if  there  is  any  thing  on  a 
dog'a  I'aithfol  heart,  he  elink*  away 
into  a  corner. 

Aceordingly,   I  stole  ftot    of  the 
hoteU     and    wandered    through    the 
streets,  which    were  quit*?  de^ert^d. 
It  waa  about  tlie  first  hour  of  dawn, 
the    most   comfortless  hour  there  is, 
espt!cially  in   London!     But  I  only 
ftdt   fresh  new*;   in   the   raw  aur,    and 
soothing    in   the    J-   .('+'.    atillnesa. 
The  lovo  my  unch  wa^  very 

remarkable  in  itsi......       iL  was  not 

like  that  quiet  aftection  with  which 
thoR*  advanced  in  life  must  usually 
content  thcni3elve«»  but  connected 
with  the  rno!^  vivid  Interest  that 
youth  awakena.  There  wius  in  him 
atill  so  much  of  vivacity  and  fire, 
in  his  errors  aud  cj'otcheta  so  mncb 
of  the  self' delusion  of  youth,  that 
one  oonld  ac^rcse  fimcy  him  other 
than  young.  Those  Qoixotlc  ex- 
notions  of  honour,  that 
\  of  sentiment,  which  no  hard- 

p, car^  .-.:..i   i:  "-•  i.intment, cottld 
wear  iiv  in  a    perM 

wben^tn  v  V  nil  11  or  men 

declare  I  1  to 

loav©  hiiJL  .  ii.vod. 

A  season  m  l^^oodon  hail  made  me 
more  a  man  of  the  world,  older  in 
lieart  than  he  waa*  Then,  the  sorrow 


that  gnawed  him  wlt^ 
•teniaeit.  Ko— Captaiii  RoJmnd 
0B0  of  those  men  who  ads«  hMi 

your  thoughts,  who  mis:  tl>em»ftlr( 

up  with  yuw  Uve«.     The    idf-i  Ihi 

Koland  should  di» 

at  his  heart  uuligl 

seemed  to  take  a  s^'i 

wheels  of  uitture*  an  ol 

aims  of  life— of  my  lib 

I  had  mad**  it  one  of  i 

. ,  :  •  -^rti  la  bring  bur 

r,  and  restore 
*-,..  V   aavo    been   ^^\ 
downward  cnne  of 
Jtut  Roland  was  now  • 
— and  yet,  like  one  who  b:i 
aliipwreck»  I  trembled   to  i     i 
un  the  danger  paat  \  the  voioa  o£  Um 
devourinjr  deep  stlU  boomM  In 
eai'a.     V  r  in  my  r 

Btoppeti  lily  to  hv 

strike — four ;    iiud,  looking 
perceived  that  I  had  vvand^ 
the  heai  i         '      Uy,  and  wa^  m 
of  the   r  ic    lead   out  of 

Strand,     jm;  '     licforc  niQ 

the  door-stej  l  e  eho|>^ 

closed  ahnU^i^  "- .-  ^ 
stillueaa  aa  if  ihey  bad  g«u^Mlk« 
seereta  of  aeventceu  eoatttriia  ui  • 
street  in  Pompeii,— reclined  a  form 
fast  asleep ;  the  arm  iiroppad  oa  l^ij 
hard  Stone  fiupportin^  the  ke 
the  limbs  uneaaily  str^wti  rmr  tbi 
staira.  The  dress  of  \ 
was  travel 'Stained,  tati. 
the  remains  of  a  certain 
an  air  of  faded,  »babhv, 
gentility  mail^ 
l>ecause  it  se* 
to  grapple  wirri  it,  j  ' 
person  was  hollow  v> 
ila  expffeadoB^  eveii  m  « 
toee  and  kaid.  I  drew 
nearer ;  I  reeogolaad  Ihfi 
the  regular  faalunat  IJie  naTim  hair^ 
even  apeeoliar  gnuaaMlEMaaolpflalni<ft! 
the  youuif  man  whom  I  baa  ual  al 
the  inn  by  the  way- side,  aad  wlio 
had  left  me  almm  inlli  the  SiTojaid 


no 
tht 


«^rp, 


and  his  mice  id  the  dEorcliyard,  wae 

before  me.  I  remained  behind  the 
shadow  of  one  of  the  colnmnja  of  the 
porcli^  leAniDg  agaiu&t  tbe  urea  raib, 
aud  iiTet^olnte  whether  or  not  so  sUght 
an  acxiaalntaDoejiiititiediDt;  in  waking 
the  (deeper — when  a  |)oliccman»gud- 
denly  emerging  from  an  an  '  'lO 

street}  terminated  my  dr 
with  the  deciaioD  of  hia  luiiiiriil 
profesEion;  for  be  laid  hold  of  the 
jouDg  man's  aim  and  .shook  it 
rotghly,^ — *'  You  uiuet  not  lie  here, 
gti  up  and  go  home  ! ''  Tlif*  sl^Miur 
woke  with  a  quick  start, 
©yesi  looked  round,  aod  i 
npon  the  poUcenniu  so  haughtily  that 
that  dij»(!rimin:itiu^  functionary  pro- 
bably thought  that  it  wm  not  uom 
sheer  uece^ty  that  so  improper  a 
conch  had  been  selected,  and  with  an 
&ir  of  greater  respect  be  said.,  ^*  You 
have  been  drinking,  young  man, — can 
jou  find  your  way  home  V" 

*' Ye^,''  said  the  youth.  ■  --'njr 
himself — **  von  see  Ihavt'  : 

"  By  the'  Lord  Harry  1     ....... .  d 

the  poUeeman^  "  if  he  ben't  goiug  to 
sleep  again !  Come,  come  I  walk  on, 
or  I  must  walk  yon  off." 

My  old  acquaintanoe  turned  round. 
*^  Folieomanf''  t^aid  he,  with  a  tiirango 
sort  of  amile,  *'  what  do  yon  think 
this  lodging  is  worth  ? — I  don^t  say  for 
the  nlfrht,  for  you  e^ee  that  Is  over,  but 
f"  t  two  hoars?  The  lodging 

It-  .  but  it  snitjs  me ;  I  dboidd 

think  a  :rii)lling  would  be  a  fair  price 
for  it,  eh  r' 

*'  You  love  yonrjoke,  air,'*  said  the 
policeman,  with  a  brow  raucli  re- 
laxed, ai^d  upeoing  his  hand  inecba* 
nically. 

"^  Say  a  shilling,  then— i*  i*  "  ^'£»r- 
gainl    'l  hire  it  of  yuu  n  f- 

Good-Lnight^audcaflmeal  -  ' 

With  that  the  yonng  man  setticd 
bim&clf  s^''  rc^tihrtHv,  nnr\  the*  police- 


man s 
mcnt, 

came  from  m}  i 
The  poll  rem  ;n 

\  1 1 


vihkr' 

';,%  and 

me.    "Do 


fiaid  1.  grsTely. 
*^  '  I  me;*' 

a  I  '<lgiDg 

ii  u  •*  iiiuiu,    iiv  looked 

ii'  ii«  looked  at  me — ^he 

lu  .,_ .  „^,  :..,   street  and  down  the 
strect-Hshook  hk  Imdi  and  walked 


e7& 

off.  I  then  approached  the  yontii, 
touched  him,  and  said^ — *'■  Can  yon  re- 
member me,  sir:  and  what  have  yon 
(li  Ur  Pencock?'' 

,:  (afier   a  pauif.) — ^I  W- 
meuiii^r  you ;  your  name  is  Caxtcm. 

PisLSTitATcrg. — And  yours  ? 

STRA^'Ofiii.— Poor- devil,  if  you  i 
iny  pockets — pockets,  which  are 
symbols  of  man  ;   Dai'e-devil,  if  yo 
mk  my  heart.     (Surrn/tut;  me  from 
htad  i<*  foot) — Thr  world  seems 
have  smiled  on  you,  Mr  Caxton  I 
von  II nr  n^liiitiuMJ  to  speaJc  to  a  wxetfl 
u'S  V— but,  to  be  ( 

i ' i.s I BiitAT u SA  {&en tentiotisfv, ) — Had 
I  lived  in  the  last  cantnry,  1  might  have 
found  Samuel  Jolmson  lying  on  tlie 
stones. 

Stranger  (mwi^.)  —  You  have 
spoilt  my  sleep ;  yon  had  a  right,  sincfi 
you  paid  for  the  lodging.  Let  me 
walk  with  you  a  few  paocfi ;  you  need 
not  fear — 1  do  not  pick  pockuta — 
yet! 

PisL«iTiLiTU8. — Yon  flay  the  world 
hUs  smiled  on  me  ;  I  fear  it  has 
frowned  on  yon.  I  don't  •^^u  '^  tuu* 
rage,"  for  yoa  seem  to  hs%  ^  i »f 

that;  but  I  say  ^^'paiiem*  i^ 

the  rarer  quality  of  the  two, 

STBAKr,KB,^Hem!  (Agtun  looking 
ni  me  kcmli/) — ^\'hy  is  tt  that  you 
stop  to  speak  to  me — ode  of  whom  yon 
know  nothing,  or  worse  than  no- 
Uimg? 

PisiSTTukTiTs. — Because  I  havi!  of- 
t«n  thon^it  of  you ;  beeanse  you  in- 
terest me;  because— pardon  mo— I 
would  help  you  if  I  can — Ikat  is,  if 
yon  want  help. 

Stuaa'oer. — Wont ! — I  ana  one 
want!  I  want  sleep— I  want  food; 
— I  want  the  patience  yon  rccom* 
nvend — patience  to  starve  and  rot. 
I  have  travelled  from  Paris  to  B<m- 
logne  on  foot,  with  twelve  ?om  !n  my 
pocket.     Out  of  those  tv  iJi 

my  pocket  1  saved  lour  j  ^  nr 

J  went  to  a  billiard-room  ji f  ; 

I  won  jn?it  enonph  to  pny  _rd 

HI  "■'."■■    '^  ■'       ^'  ily 

1  r- 

tiui^r    J I  V*  iTi  tim 

fVancs  iu  i'  I  win 


which    iriv 


nf      i}., 


-,lOir 


too  ronch 
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calculate  just  at  present.  Well,  those 
three  rolls  have  lasted  me  three  days ; 
the  last  crumb  went  for  supper  last 
night.  Therefore,  take  care  how  you 
offer  me  money,  (for  that  is  what  men 
mean  by  help.)  You  see  I  have  no 
option  but  to  take  it.  But  I  warn 
you,  don't  expect  gratitude  I — I  have 
none  in  me ! 

PisiSTRATus. — ^You  are  not  so  bad 
as  you  paint  yourself.  I  would  do 
something  more  for  you,  if  I  can,  than 
lend  you  the  little  I  have  to  offer: 
will  you  be  frank  with  me  ? 

Straxijer. — ^That  depends — 1  have 
been  frank  enough  hitherto,  I  think. 

PrsisTRATus. — True  ;  so  I  pro- 
ceed without  scruple.  Don't  tell  me 
your  name  or  your  condition,  if  you 
object  to  such  confidence;  but  tell 
me  if  you  have  relations  to  whom  you 
can  apply?  You  shake  your  head: 
well,  then,  arc  you  willing  to  work 
for  yourself?  or  is  it  only  at  the  bil- 
liard-table— pardon  me— that  you  can 
try  to  make  fom*  sous  produce  ten 
francs  ? 

Stranger  (musing.) — I  under- 
stand you ;  I  have  never  worked  yet 
—I  abhor  work.  But  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  try  if  it  is  in  me. 

Pisistratus. — It  is  in  you :  a 
man  who  can  walk  from  Paris  to 
Boulogne  with  twelve  sous  in  his 
pocket,  and  save  four  for  a  purpose 
— who  can  stake  those  four  on  the  cool 
confidence  in  his  own  skill,  even  at 
billiards— who  can  subsist  for  three 
days  on  three  rolls — and  who,  on  the 
fourth  day,  can  wake  from  the  stones 
of  a  capital  with  an  eye  and  a  spirit 
as  proud  as  yours,  has  in  him  all  the 
requisites  to  subdue  fortune. 

Stranger. — Do  you  work? — 3'ou? 

PisLSTRATiTs. — Yes — aud  hard. 

Straxgeu.— I  am  ready  to  work, 
then. 

Pisistratus. — Good.  Now,  what 
can  you  do  V 

Stranger  (icith  his  odd  smile.) — 
Many  things  useful.  I  can  split  a 
bullet  on  a  penknife :  I  know  the 
secret  tierce  of  Coulon,  the  fencing- 
master:  I  can  speak  two  languages 
(besides  English)  like  a  native,  even 
to  their  slang :  1  know  every  game  in 
the  cards  :  I  can  act  comedy,  tragedy, 
farce :  I  can  drink  down  Bacchus  him- 
self:  I  can  make  any  woman  I  please 
in  love  with  mc— that  is,  any  woman 


good-for-nothing.  Can  I  earn  a  hand- 
some livelihood  out  of  all  this — ^wear 
kid  gloves,  and  set  up  a  cabriolet? — 
yon  see  my  wishes  are  modest  I 

Pisistratus. — ^Yoa  speak  two  lan- 
guages, you  say,  like  a  native,— « 
French,  I  suppose,  is  one  of  them? 

Stranger. — Yes. 

Pisistratus. — ^^Vill  yon  teach  it? 

Stranger  (haughtify,)  —  No.  Je 
suis  gentiUiommey  which  means  more 
or  less  than  a  gentleman.  GetUU- 
homme  means  well  bom,  because  free 
bom, — ^teachers  are  slaves  I 

PisiSTitATUS  (unconsdoushf  imi* 
tating  Mr  IVewwMm.)— Stuff  1 

Stranger  {looks  angry,  tmd  then 
laughs.)— Yery  trae  ;  stilts  don't  salt 
shoes  like  these !  But  I  cannot  teach : 
heaven  help  those  /  should  teach ! — 
Anything  else  ? 

Pisistratus. — Anything  else  I  — 
you  leave  me  a  wide  maxig^.  Yon 
know  French  thoroughly; — ^to  write 
as  well  as  speak  ? — that  is  much. 
Give  me  some  address  where  I  can 
find  you, — or  will  you  call  on  me? 

Stranger. — No  I  Any  evening  at 
dusk  I  will  meet  yon.  I  have  no 
address  to  give ;  and  I  cannot  show 
these  rags  at  another  man's  door*  •< 

Pisistratus. — At  nine  in  the  eren- 
Ing,  then,  and  here  in  the  Strand, 
on  Thursday  next.  I  may  then  have 
found  something  that  will  suit  yon. 
Meanwhile — (slides  his  purse  into  tke 
Stranger^s  hand,      'N.B.'-Pune    not 

Stranger,  with  the  aur  of  one  con- 
ferring a  favour,  pockets  the  pnrse; 
and  there  is  something  so  striking  in 
the  very  absence  of  all  emotion  at  so 
accidental  a  rescue  from  starvation, 
that  Pisistratus  exclaims, — 

^*  I  don't  know  why  I  shonld  have 
taken  this  fancy  to  yon,  Mr  Dare- 
devil,  if  that  be  the  name  that  please 
you  best.  The  wood  yon  are  made  of 
seems  cross-grained,  and  fall  of  knots ; 
and  yet,  in  the  hands  of  a  skilfhl  car- 
ver, I  think  it  would  bo  worth  mnch." 

Stranger  (startled.) — ^Do  yon  ? 
do  you  ?  None,  I  believe,  ever  thonght 
that  before.  But  the  same  wood,  I 
suppose,  that  makes  the  gibbet  conld 
make  the  mast  of  a  man-of-war. 
I  tell  you,  however,  why  yon  have 
taken  this  fancy  to  me, — ^the  strong 
sympathise  with  the  strong.  Yon, 
too,  could  subdue  fortimc ! 


risTSTRATue.  —  Stop  ;  if  80  —  if 
there  is  con^eniftlity  between  os,  then 
lildng  should  be  reciprocal.  Come,  say 
that ;  for  half  my  chauce  of  Uolpiag 
you  is  in  my  power  to  tonch  your 
heart.       ^ 

Strai^gbr   (evidently   softened,) — 


If  I  were  as  great  a  rogac  ad  X 
ought  to  be,  my  answer  wotiltl  be 
easy  euottgU.  As  it  is,  I  delay  it.^ — 
Adiea — on  Thursday. 

Stuanger  vanishes  in  the  labyrinth 
of  aUeys  round  Leicester  Square. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 


On  my  return  to  Tbo  Lamb,  I 
foutid  that  my  nncle  was  in  a  soft 
sleep;  and  after  an  evening  visit 
from  the  snrgeon,  and  his  assurance 
that  the  fever  was  fast  subsiding,  and 
all  cause  for  alarm  was  gone,  I 
thought  it  necessarj'  to  go  back  to 
Trevanion's  house,  and  explain  the 
reason  for  my  night*8  absence.  But 
the  family  had  not  returned  from  the 
country.  Ti'evanion  himself  came  up 
for  a  few  hours  in  the  afternoon,  and 
seemed  to  feci  much  for  my  poor 
uncle's  illness.  Though,  as  usnal,  very 
busy,  he  accompanied  me  to  The  Lamb, 
to  see  my  father,  and  cheer  him  up. 
Holiitid  still  continued  to  mend,  as  the 
surgeon  phrased  it ;  and  as  we  went 
back  to  St  James's  Square,  Ti'evanion 
had  the  consideration  to  release  mo 
from  my  oar  in  his  galley,  for  the 
next  few  days.  My  mind,  relieved 
from  my  anxiety  for  Roland,  now 
turned  to  my  new  friend.  It  had  not 
been  without  an  object  that  I  had 
fincstioned  the  young  man  as  to  his 
knowledge  of  French.  Trevanion 
had  a  large  correspondence  in  foreign 
c^uu tries,  which  was  carried  on  in  that 
language,  and  here  I  could  be  but  of 
little  help  to  lam.  He  himself,  though 
he  spoke  and  wrote  French  with 
fluency  and  grammatical  correctness, 
wanted  that  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  most  delicate  and  diplomatic  of 
ull  languages  to  satisfy  his  classical 
purism.  For  Trevanion  was  a  ter- 
rible irord'iteiffher.  Ills  taste  was 
the  plagne  of  my  life  and  his  own* 
His  prepared  speeches  (or  rather  per- 
orations) were  the  most  finished 
pieces  of  cold  diction  that  could  be 
conceived  under  the  marble  portico 
of  the  *Stoics, — ^so  filed  and  turned, 
tnmnied  and  tamed,  that  they  never 
admitted  a  sentence  that  could  wanu 
the  heart, — or  one  that  could  offend 
the  ear.  He  had  so  great  a  hoiTor 
of  a  vulgarism  that,  like  Canning,  he 


would  have  made  a  periphrasis  of  a 
couple  of  lines  to  avoid  using  the  word 
'  cat.'  It  was  only  in  extempore 
speaking  that  a  ray  of  his  real  genius 
could  indiscreetly  betray  itself.  One 
may  judge  what  labour  such  a  supei*- 
retineracnt  of  taste  would  inflict  upon 
a  man  writing  in  a  language  not  his 
own  to  some  distingnished  .statesman, 
or  some  literary  institution, — knowing 
that  language  just  well  enough  to 
recognise  all  the  native  elegances  he 
failed  to  attain.  Trevanion,  at  that 
very  moment,  was  employed  upon  a 
statistical  document,  intended  as  a 
communication  to  a  Society  at  Copen- 
hagen, of  which  he  was  an  honorai'y 
member.  It  had  been  for  three  weekft 
the  torment  of  the  whole  house, 
especially  of  poor  Fanny,  (whose 
French  was  the  best  at  our  joiut  dis- 
posal.) But  Trevanion  had  ibund  her 
phraseology  too  mincing,  too  etlcmi- 
nate,  loo  much  that  of  the  boudoir. 
Here,  then,  was  an  opportunity  to  in- 
troduce my  new  friend,  aud  test  the 
capacities  that  I  fancied  heposseaaed. 
I  therefore,  though  with  some  heei- 
tation,  led  the  subject  to  '^  Remarks 
on  the  Mineral  Treasures  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,'^  (snch  was  tho 
title  of  tho  work  intended  to  enlighten 
i\i<^8avans  of  Denmark  ;)  and,  by  cer- 
tain ingenious  circumlocutions,  known 
to  all  able  applicants,  I  introduced  my 
acquaintance  with  a  young  gentlemaa 
who  possessed  the  most  familiar  and 
intimate  knowledge  of  French,  and 
who  might  be  of  use  in  revising 
the  manuscript.  I  knew  enough  of 
Trevanion,  to  feel  that  I  could  not  re- 
veal the  circumstances  under  which  I 
had  formed  that  acquaintance,  for  he 


was  much  f  i 
have  been   i 
at  tho  idea  I 
a  perfomiait* 
ficapegiace. 


Ai. 


"i  al  a  man  not  to 
I  out  of  his  witA 

I   -It   ,li-ri'|i.iit.kMe  a 
it     was,    lii»wc 


Trevanion,  whose  mind  at  that  mo 


TheCaxtom^-^Faji  VIII. 


vtm  M\  t/f  a 


i 


rcthcr  things, 
n,  with  very 


iiii,  belorsi  iic  ielt  J 

e  roano&cript  to  u 

My  frIciKl  is  poor,    ^:nii  i  limidly, 

Ob  I  as  to  that,"  cried  Trcvaaioa 

liistily,  ^Uf  it  is  a  matter  of  charity, 

I  put  my  purse  in  your  hands  ;  but 

don't  put  my  manuscript  in  bis!  If  it  is 

a  matterof  biij^iae33,iti3  ajiother  affair, 

and  I  miiat  jadgc  of  his  work  before 

can  say  how  ranch  it  ia  wortlt — per- 

apa  nothing  T* 

So    nngraciona  was  this  ejteellent 
an  ill  his  very  vlrtnes  ! 
'*  Nay,"  ffaid  I,   *'  it  m  a  matter  of 
ndinesa^  and  so  wo  will  consider  it." 
In    that    case,"   *aid  Trev anion, 
iclnding  the  matter,  and  buttoning 
la  pockets,    ^'  if  I  dblike  his  work, 
nothing ;  if  I  like  it,  tvreiity  guineas. 
Where  are  the  evening  papers?"  and 
another   moment  the    member  of 
arliament  had  forgotten  the  statist, 
ind  was  pishing  and  tutting  over  the 
Olobt  or  the  Sun, 

On  Thursday,  my  uncle  was  well 
enoagh  to  be  moved  into  our  house ; 
and  on  the  same  evening,  I  went 
forth  to  keep  my  appointment  with 
tho  stranger.  The  clock  struck  nine 
as  we  met.  The  palm  of  punctuality 
might  be  divided  between  ns.  He 
had  profited  by  the  interval,  since  our 
laat  meeting,  to  repair  the  more  obvi- 
ous deficiencies  of  his  wardrobe ; 
though  there  wft4  somcthiog  mill 
dissolute,  outlandish,  about  his 
i^pfrole  appearance,  yet  in  the  elastic 
energy  of  his  step,  and  tlie  resolute 
assurance  of  his  bearing,  there  was 
that  which  Natnre  gives  to  her  own 
mlstocracy, — for,  as  far  as  my  obser- 
ration  goes,  what  has  been  called  the 
•*  grand  air*'  (and  which  is  wholly 
distinct  from  the  polish  of  manner,  or 
the  urbane  gi-ace  of  high  breeding,)  is 
always  accompanied,  and  perhaps 
produced  1  by  two  qualities — courage, 
and  the  desire  of  command.  It  is 
more  common  to  a  half- savage  nature 
than  one  wholly  civilised.  The  Arab 
bas  it,  80  has  the  American  Indian; 
and  I  snspect  it  was  more  frequent 
among  the  knights  and  barons  of  the 
middle  ages    than  it  is  among  the 

Solished    gentlemen    of   the  modem 
ra  wing-room. 
We  shook  bands,  imd  walked  on  a 


few  moments  in  nlence ;    at    Um$ 
thus  commenced  the  ^niAXOja^ — 

•*  You  have  Ibund  it  iikht*  *^fRrnU^ 
1  fear,  than  you  hi      '      '  ,(sj 

the  empty  sack  stan 
sidering  that  at  least  oij«   riiM«i  •*!  lUu 
bom    to  work    cannot    And   it,   wfa 
should  I  ?" 

PisisTRATus. — I  am  hanl-hoarted 
enough  to   believe  that    work   uct« 
fails  to  those  who  seek  it  in  good 
est.  It  was^aid  of  sioiueman,  famo 
for  keeping  hia  word,  that  *•  if  ho  ha 
promised   you  an  acorn,    and  nil  tb 
oakd   in   England   failed    to    produe 
one,  he  would  have  sent  to  Nari^ 
for  an  acorn,*'    If  I  wanted  work,  an9 
there  was  none  to  be  had  in  the  OK' 
World,  I  would  find  my  wny  to  th 
New.  But,  to  the  point :  I  Afire  found 
something  for  you,  wiiich   I  do   not  J 
think    your  taste  will    oppoj^e,    an  ~ 
which  may  op- ~  '     -       *'      means  of  I 
an  hononr:)b}i  But  if 

cannot  well  e\\n..,ii  i^  ...  i.ie  HreeiOfi 
where  shall  we  go7 

SrRAxaER  {ftfter  mme 
iion.)^l  have  a  lodgiuf  near  htraii] 
which  I  need  not  blush  to  take  jcua  10] 
— I  mean,  that  it  is  not  among  rogUMi 
and  castaways. 

PisisTiiATi'8   {fjffich   pkascd^ 
iakimj  the  »tranfrtr*»  arm,)  Come,  thm.  ' 

Pisistratns  and  the  stranger  paai] 
over   Waterloo    Bridge,    and    paoaej 
before  a  small  house  of  respectahle  j 
appearance.     Stranger  adraifa   thent 
both   with    a   latch-key — leads    thd 
way  to    the   third  story — strikes    a 
light,  and  does  the  hononrs  to  a  sinaU 
chamber,   clean   and  orderly,     Pisis*  I 
tratus  explains  tho  task  to  be  donOf 
and  opens  the  manuscript.  Thestrangief 
draws  his  chair  deliberately  toward*  j 
the  light,    and  nms  his  eye  rapidly 
over  the  pages.     Pisistrntus  trembles 
to  see  him  pause  before  a  long  array  ' 
of  figures  and  calculations.     Certainly 
it  does  not  look  inviting ;  but.  pnhaw  t 
it  is  scarcely  a  part  of  tho  task,  which 
limits  itself  to  the  mere  correction  of 
wonls, 

8tr.u«gfk  {britfty.) — There  must 
be  a  mistake  here,    l^y  J — I  see,— 
[He  turns  back  a  few  page«»  and  cor- 
rects with  rapM  predion  an  error  in  ] 
a  somewhat  complicated  and  ab»trns<l  I 
calcnlation.] 

PisisTRATue     C«fF7>rw#r/,)— YoU 
seem  a  notable  arithmeticlaiL 


Strang  ER.  —  Did  I  not  t^Il  yon 
that  I  was  skilful  in  all  gmnrnt  of 
mingled  Bkill  and  eliancoV  It  re- 
qcdrefi  an  arithmetical  bend  for  that : 
a  first-rate  caid- player  ia  a  financier 
spoilt.  I  am  ceitain  that  jou  cotild 
never  find  a  laan  fortunate  on  the 
turf^  or  at  the  gamin g-table,  who  had 
not  an  excellent  bead  for  figures. 
Well,  this  French  is  good  enough  ap- 
parently :  there  arc  but  a  f^w  idioins, 
here  and  there,  that,  strictly  speaking-, 
are  more  English  than  French.  But 
the  whole  ia  a  work  scarce  worth  pay- 
ing for ! 

P18I8TRATCS.  —  The  work  of  the 
head  fetches  a  price  not  proportioned 
lo  the  quantity,  but  the  tonality. 
When  shall  I  call  for  this  ? 

Stbasger. — To-morrow.  [And  he 
puts  the  manuscript  away  in  a  drawer,] 

We  then  convened  an  variona  mat- 
ters for  nearly  an  hour ;  and  my  impres- 
sion of  this  yonng  man's  natm^al  ability 
%PUK>nfirmed  and  heightened.  But 
fllMl*n  ability  as  wrong  and  per- 
▼ene  hi  its  directions  or  instincts  as 
a  French  norelist's.  He  seemed  to 
have,  to  a  high  degree,  the  harder 
portion  of  the  reasonioi^  faculty,  bat 
to  be  almost  wholly  without  that  arch 
beautifier  of  chaiacter,  that  sweet  pn- 
rifter  of  mere  intellect — ihe  imagina* 
Hon,  For,  though  we  are  too  much 
laagbt  to  be  ou  our  guard  against 
00,  I  liold  it,  with  Captain 
to  be  the  diviue^t  kind  of 
reason  we  |>osses9T  and  the  one  that 
leads  us  the  least  astray.  In  youth, 
indeed,  it  occasions  error-*.  '  '  \' 
are  not  of  a  sordid  or  deba  - 

III  *  seas  and 

VM, 

ai*  .„;...,.. 

iiti  really  hen 

fui  ,    fi     our    I 

bngbten  uur  It^^htB  ;  il 

avaa  and  our  ^tare.     ^ 

my  new  friend  was  m 

ib6  sternest    matter-of- 

conld  desire.     Fancier  he  had  in  pro- 

fbaion,  and  very  bad   f>ncs  :  but  of 

in  I  1    not    a   Hcmh/h!      His 

till  L'  of  those  which  Jive  in 

a  pi  i-uij  ui   1     '  '  *     >r  will 

not,  sec  bev'  ,t  na- 

tuTB  is   at  4m. vv   j..,  ,  -cep- 

liciil.   This  boy  had  tl  1  h^  to 


-fact   jH 


deddu  at  00 oe  on  the  numberkss  com* 
plexitiea  of  the  social  world  from  hm 
own  hardh  experience.  With  hint 
the  whole  system  was  a  war  and  a 
cheat.  If  the  univerae  were  entirtly 
composed  of  knaves,  he  would  be  sure 
to  hare  made  his  way.  Now  this 
bias  of  mind,  alike  shrewd  and  im- 
amiable,  might  be  safe  enough  if  ac- 
companied by  a  lethni  "  -  -  - -^v;  but 
it  threatened  to  be<-  !o  and 
dangerous  in  one  who,  .u  >i<  laidt  of 
imagination,  possessed  abundance  of 
passion  :  and  this  was  the  ca^^o  with 
the  young  ontcaist.  Passion,  in  him, 
comprehended  many  of  the  worst 
emotions  which  militate  against  hu- 
man happinem.  Yoa  could  not  con- 
tradict him^  but  you  raised  quick 
choler ;  you  could  not  speak  of  wealth, 
but  the  cheek  paled  with  gnawing 
envy.  The  astonishing  natural  ad- 
yantages  of  tiiis  poor  boy — his  beanty, 
his  readiness,  the  daring  spirit  that 
breathed  around  him  like  a  fiery  at- 
mosphere—  had  raised  hia  constitu- 
tional self- confidence  into  an  arro- 
gance that  turned  his  very  claims  to 
admiration  into  prejudices  against 
him.  Irascible,  envious,  arrogant — 
bftd  [nniiijh,  but  not  the  worst,  for 
tl:  angles  were  ail  varnished 
o\  i  cold  rcpellant  cynicism, 
hii  passions  vented  theuia^elves  in 
sneiT?.  There  seemed  in  hiui  no  mo- 
r:i'  I  tlity;  and,  Hhat  WHS  more 
}\,  id  a  proud  nature,  Httla 
01  nuililug  of  the  true  point  of  bouoi 
He  bad,  to  a  morbid  wxceas,  that  d 
sire  Uj  rise  which  is  vulgarly  cM 
ambition,  but  no  apparent  wbh  for 
fame,  or  esteem,  or  the  love  of  bis 
ipecies ;  only  the  hard  wish  to  sno* 
'    "-^  -"---    TV- >    -.--  — ^1-. L 


sad  enjoy  the  pleasures  wi 
diindfliii  ller^'^>^]^    life    in  !i 


il.  VVJ4S,  yet  iiji 
J  peared  to  me  ii 
U4VC  in  it  the  rudu  ch  :  ; 
tain    gn^H In !*»*«,       Otijlr 

Ui 
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>  auil  >ct 
, — nay,  to 

In  cer- 
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ihoee    that    oia 


itain  goodness.    In  the  savajore  Scan- 

jnavlan,  or  the  ruthlesa  Franks  lay 

he  germs  of  a  Sidney  or  a  Bayard. 

IMi&l  would  the  beat  of  us  be/if  he 

were  snddenly  placed  at  war  with  tlie 

whole  world  /    And  this  fierce  spirit 

at  war  with  the  whole  world — a 

ar  self-sought,  perhaps,  but  it  wa^ 

ar  not  the  less»    You  muat  surround 

ihe  savage  with  peace,  if  3^ou  want  the 

virtues  of  peace. 

I  cannot  say  that  It  was  in  a  single 

terview  and  conference  that  1  came 


wen 
^^who 

^virar 
Bwar 

Kthe 


Wot 

^B  I  remember  one  morning,  when  a 

Hboy,  loiteriug  by  an  old  wall,  to  watch 

^Kthc   operations   of   a  garden   spider, 

■J1^'ho8e  web  seemed  to  be  in  great  re- 

^pritiest.    When  I  first  stopped,  she  was 

^^engaged  very  quietly  with  a  fly  of  the 

domestic  species,  whom  ghe  maiiagc<l 

^  wi th  ease  an d  d igni ty.     But  j  us t  wb o n 

Kebe  was  most  interested  in  tliat  ab- 

Baorbiug  employment,  came  a  couple  of 

May -flies,  and  then  a  gnat,  and  then 

a  blue-bottle, — all  at  different  anglea 

of  the  web.     Never  was  a  poor  spider 

I     so  distracted  by  her  good  fortune! 

IBhe    evidently  did  not  know  which 
godsend  to  take  first.     The  abori^^nal 
victim  being  released,  she  slid  half-way 
towartLs  the  May-tlicjs ;  then  one  of  her 
eight  eyes  caught  sight  of  the  blne- 
"bottle  !  and  she  shot  off  in  that  direc- 
tion ; — when  the  hum  of  the  gnat  again 
diverted  her ;  and  in  the  middle  of 
ihis  perplexity,  pounce  came  a  young 
wasp  in  a  violent  passion!    Then  the 
spider  evidently  lost  her  presence  of 
mind ;  she  became  clean  demented ; 
and  after  standing,  stupid  and  stock- 
stilJ,  in  the  middle  of  her  raesbcs,  for 
I      a  minute  or  two,  she  ran  off  to  her 
^^ole  fts  fast  as  she  could  run,  and  left 
^pier  gneats  to  shift  for  themselves.    I 
^Beonfess  that  I  am  somewhat  in  the 
Hdilemma  of  the  attractive  and  amiable 
HSnscct  I  have  just  described.    I  got  on 
^Rwell  enough  while  I  had  only  my  do- 
I      mestlc  fly  to  see  after.    But  now  that 
there  is  something  fluttering  at  cvcjy 
.end  of  my  net,  (and  especially  since 
Ithe  advent  of  that  passionate  young 
I  wasp,  who  is  fuming  and  bu^^zfog  in 
,  the  nearesit  comer  1)  I  am  fairly  at  a 
^loss  which  I  should  first  grapple  with 
-and,  alas  I  unlike  the  spider,  I  have 


to  these  convictions  ;  hnt  T  am  rat] 
summing  up  the  in  hidii ' 

received  as  I  saw  in 

whose  destiny  I  had  presumed  to  take 
under  my  charge. 

In  going  away,  I  said*  ^^  Bat,  at  ali 
events,  you  have  a  name  in  your 
lodgmgs :  whom  atn  I  to  ask  for  wbm 
1  call  to-morrow?'* 

*^  Oh,  yon  may  know  my  name 
now,''  said  he,  smiling  ;  *•  it  ts  Vivian 
—Francis  Vivian." 
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no  hole  where  I  can  hide  mveeJf,  and 
let  the  web  do  the  weaver's  work. 
But  I  will  imitate  the  spider  as  far  as 
I  can  ;  and  while  the  rest  hnm  an" 
struggle  away  their  impatient^  nnm 
ticed  hour,  I  will  retreat  into  the  inni 
iabyriuth  of  my  own  life. 

The  ilineas  of  my  uncle,  and 
newcd  acqo^ntance  witii  Tivijuii 
naturally  sufficed  to  draw  ray  thoi 
from  the  raah  and  un propitious  I 
had  conceived  for  Fanny  Trevj 
During  the  absence  of  the  family  fh>ni 
London,  (and  they  stayed  some  timo 
longer  than  had  been  expected,)  I  had 
leisure,  however,  to  recall  my  fathcr*is 
touching  history,  and  the  moral  it  had 
so  obviouslj^  preached  to  nie ;  and  I 
formed  so  many  good  resolutions,  that 
it  was  with  an  uuti'embling  hand  that 
I  welcomed  Miss  Trevanion  at  last  to 
London,  and  with  a  firm  heart  that  I 
avoided,  as  much  as  possible,  the 
fatal  charm  of  her  society.  The  slow 
convalescence  of  my  nncle  gave  me  a 
just  excuse  for  discontinuing  our  ridefc. 
What  time  Trevanion  spared  me^  it 
was  natural  that  I  should  spend  with 
my  family.  I  went  to  no  balls  or 
parties.  I  even  absented  myself  from 
Trevanion'a  periodical  dinners.  Misa 
Trevanion  at  flrst  rallied  me  on  my 
seclusion  with  her  usual  lively  malice. 
But  I  continued  worthily  to  complete 
my  martyrdom.  I  took  care  that  no 
reproachful  look  at  the  gaiety  that 
wrung  ray  soul  ahonld  betray  my  se- 
cret. Then  Fanny  seemed  either  hurt 
or  disdainful,  and  avoided  altogether 
entering  her  father's  study ;  ali  at 
once,  she  changed  her  tactics,  and 
was  seized  with  a  strange  dti&ire  for 
knowledge,  which  brought  her  into 
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tlic  room  to  look  for  a  book,  or  ask  a 
question,  ten  times  a-day.  I  was 
proof  to  all.  But,  to  speak  truth,  I 
was  profoundly  wretched.  looking 
back  now,  I  am  dismayed  at  the  re- 
membrance of  my  own  sufferings :  my 
health  became  seriously  affected ;  I 
dreaded  alike  the  trial  of  the  day  and 
the  anguish  of  the  night.  My  only 
distractions  were  in  my  visits  to  Vi- 
vian, and  my  escape  to  the  dear  circle 
of  home.  And  that  home  was  my 
safeguard  and  preservative  in  that 
crisis  of  my- life.  Its  atmosphere  of 
unpretending  honour  and  serene  virtue 
strengthened  all  my  resolutions ;  it 
braced  me  for  my  struggles  against 
the  strongest  passion  which  youth 
admits,  and  counteracted  the  evil  va- 
pours of  that  air  in  which  Vivian's 
envenomed  spirit  breathed  and  moved. 
Without  the  influence  of  such  a  home, 
if  I  had  succeeded  in  the  conduct  that 
probity  enjoined  towards  those  in 
whose  house  I  was  a  trusted  guest,  I 
do  not  think  I  could  have  resisted  the 
contagion  of  that  malign  and  morbid 
bitterness  against  fate  and  the  world 
which  love,  thwarted  by  fortune,  is  too 
inclined  of  itself  to  conceive,  and  in 
the  expression  of  which  Vivian  was 
not  without  the  eloquence  that  be- 
longs to  earnestness,  whether  in  truth 
or  falsehood.  But,  somehow  or  other, 
I  never  left  the  little  room  that  con- 
tained the  grand  suffering  in  the  face 
of  the  veteran  soldier,  whose  lip,  often 
quivering  with  anguish,  was  never 
heard  to  murmur;  and  the  tranquil 
wisdom  which  had  succeeded  my 
father's  early  trials,  (trials  like  my 
own,)  and  the  loving  smile  on  my 
mother's  tender  face,  and  the  innocent 
childhood  of  Blanche,  (by  which  name 
the  Elf  had  familiarised  herself  to  us,) 
whom  I  already  loved  as  a  sister,— 
without  feeling  that  those  four  walls 
contained  enough  to  sweeten  the 
world,  had  it  been  filled  to  its  capa- 
cious brim  with  gall  and  hyssop. 

Trevanion  had  been  more  than 
satisfied  with  Vivian's  performance — 
he  had  been  struck  with  it.  For 
though  the  corrections  in  the  mere 
phraseology  had  been  very  limited, 
they  went  beyond  verbal  amendments 
— they  suggested  such  words  as  im- 
proved the  thoughts;  and,  besides 
that  notable  correction  of  an  arithme- 
tical error,  which  Trevanion's  mind 


was  formed  to  over- appreciate,  one  or 
two  brief  annotations  on  the  margin 
were  boldly  hazarded,  prompting  some 
stronger  link  in  a  chain  of  reasoning, 
or  indicating  the  necessity  for  some 
further  evidence  in  the  assertion  of  a 
statement.  And  all  this  from  the 
mere  natural  and  naked  logic  of  an 
acute  mind,  unaided  by  the  smallest 
kuowledge  of  the  subject  treated  of! 
Trevanion  threw  quite  enough  work 
into  Vivian's  hands,  and  at  a  remune- 
ration snfiiciently  liberal  to  realise  my 
promise  of  an  independence.  And 
more  than  once  he  asked  me  to  intro- 
duce to  him  my  friend.  But  this  I 
continued  to  elude  —  heaven  knows, 
not  from  jealousy,  but  simply  because 
I  feared  that  Vivian's  manner  and 
way  of  talk  would  singularly  displease 
one  who  detested  presumption,  and 
understood  no  eccentricities  but  his- 
own. 

Still  Vivian,  whose  industry  was  of  a 
strong  wing,  but  only  for  short  flights^ 
had  not  enough  to  employ  more  than 
a  few  hours  of  his  day,  and  I  dreaded 
lest  he  should,  from  very  idleness,  fall 
back  into  old  habits,  and  rescek  old 
friendships.  His  cynical  candour  al- 
lowed that  both  were  sufliciently  disre- 
putable to  justify  grave  apprehensions 
of  such  a  result ;  accordingly,  I  con- 
trived to  find  leisure  in  my  evenings 
to  lessen  his  ennui^  by  accompanying 
him  in  rambles  through  the  gas-lit 
streets,  or  occasionally,  for  an  hour  or 
so,  to  one  of  the  theatres. 

Vivian's  first  care,  on  finding  him- 
self rich  enough,  had  been  bestowed 
on  his  person ;  and  those  two  facnl- 
ties  of  observation  and  imitation  which 
minds  so  ready  always  eminently 
possess,  had  enabled  him  to  achieve 
that  graceful  neatness  of  costume 
peculiar  to  the  English  gentleman. 
For  the  first  few  days  of  his  meta- 
morphosis, traces  indeed  of  a  consti- 
tutional love  of  show,  or  vulgar  com- 
panionslup,  were  noticeable ;  bat  one 
by  one  they  disappeared.  First  went  a 
gaudy  neckcloth,  with  collars  turned 
down ;  then  a  pair  of  spurs  vanished; 
and  lastly,  a  diabolical  instrument 
that  he  cidled  a  cane—but  which,  b}P 
means  of  a  running  bullet,  could  serve 
as  a  bludgeon  at  one  end,  and  con- 
cealed a  dagger  in  the  other — sub- 
sided into  the  ordhnary  wallung-Btick 
adapted  to  our  peaceable  metropolis. 
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A  similar  chaDgc,  though  in  a  less  de- 
gree, gradually  took  place  in  his  man- 
ner and  conversation.  lie  grew  leas 
abrupt  in  the  one,  and  more  calm, 
perhaps  more  cheerful,  in  the  other. 
It  was  evident  that  he  was  not  insen- 
sible to  the  elevated  pleasure  of  pro- 
viding for  himself  by  praiseworthy 
exertion— of  feeling  for  the  first  time 
that  his  intellect  was  of  use  to  him, 
creditabfy,  A  new  world,  though  still 
dim — seen  through  mist  and  fog,  began 
to  dawn  upon  him. 

Such  is  the  vanity  of  us  poor  mor- 
tals, that  my  interest  in  Vivian  was 
probably  increased,  and  my  aversion 
to  much  in  him  materially  softened, 
by  observing  that  I  had  gained  a  sort 
of  ascendency  over  his  savage  nature. 
When  we  had  firat  met  by  the  road- 
side, and  afterwards  conversed  in  the 
churchyard,  the  ascendency  was  cer- 
tainly not  on  my  side.  But  I  now 
came  from  a  larger  sphere  of  society 
than  that  in  which  he  had  yet  moved. 
I  had  seen  and  listened  to  the  first 
men  in  England.  What  had  then 
dazzled  me  only,  now  moved  my  pity. 
On  the  other  hand,  his  active  mind 
could  not  but  observe  the  change  in 
me;  and,  whether  from  envy  or  a 
better  feeling,  he  was  willing  to  learn 
from  me  how  to  eclipse  me,  and  re- 
sume his  earlier  superiority — not  to 
be  superior  chafed  him.  Thus  he 
listened  to  mo  with  docility  when  I 
pointed  out  the  books  which  connected 
themselves  with  the  various  subjects 
incidental  to  the  miscellaneous  mattei*s 
on  which  he  was  employed.  Though 
he  had  less  of  the  literary  turn  of 
mind  than  any  one  equally  clever  I 
have  ever  met,  and  had  read  little, 
considering  the  quantity  of  thought 
he  had  acquired,  and  the  show  ho 
made  of  the  few  works  (chiefly  plays) 
with  which  he  had  voluntarily  made 
himself  familiar,  he  yet  resolutely  sate 
himself  do\*Ti  to  study;  and  though  it 
was  clearly  against  the  grain,  I 
augured  the  more  favourably  from 
tokens  of  a  determination  to  do  what 
was  at  the  present  irksome  for  a  pur- 
pose in  the  future.  Yet,  whether  I 
should  have  approved  the  purpose — 
had  I  thoroughly  understood  it — is 
another  question !  There  were  abysses, 
both  in  his  past  life  and  in  his  charac- 
ter, which  I  could  not  penetrate. 
There  was  in  him  both  a  reckless 


[Dae. 

frankness  and  a  Tigilant  reserve.  THiy 
frankness  was  apparent  in  his  ttJk  on 
all  matters  immediately  before  va ;  in 
the  utter  absence  of  all  eflbrt  to  nuike 
himself  seem  better  than  he  was.-* 
His  reserve  was  equally  riiown  in  the 
ingenious  evasion  of  every  spedes  of 
confidence  that  conld  admit  me  into 
such  secrets  of  his  life  as  he  chose  to 
conceal:  where  he  had  been  bom, 
reared,  and  educated;  how  he  came  to 
be  thrown  on  his  own  resonrces;  how 
he  had  contrived,  how  he  had  sab- 
sisted,  were  all  matters  on  wluGb  lio 
seemed  to  have  taken  an  oath  to  Har- 
pocrates,  the  god  of  silence.  And  yet 
ho  was  full  of  anecdotes  of  what  lie 
had  seen,  of  strange  companions,  idiom 
he  never  named,  but  into  whose  sode^ 
ho  had  been  thrown.  And,  to  do  Mm 
justice,  I  remarked  that,  thon^  lite 
precocious  experience  seemed  to  Imve 
been  gathered  from  the  holes  and 
comers,  the  sewers  and  dndns  of  life, 
and  though  he  seemed  wholly  without 
dislike  to  dishonesty,  and  to  regard 
virtue  or  vice  with  as  serene  an  indttf- 
ferencc  as  some  grand  poet  who  views 
them  both  merely  as  ministrants  to 
his  art,  yet  he  never  betrayed  any 
positive  breach  of  honesty  in  himself. 
He  could  laugh  over  the  story  of  some 
ingenious  fraud  that  he  had  witnessed, 
and  seem  insensible  to  its  tnri^tade; 
bnt  he  spoke  of  it  in  the  tone  of  an 
nnreproving  witness,  not  of  an  actnal 
accomplice.  As  we  grew  more  inti« 
mate,  he  felt  gradually,  however,  that 
pudor,  or  instinctive  shame,  whidi  the 
contact  with  minds  habituated  to  the 
distinctions  between  wrong  and  riglit 
unconsciously  produces, — and  sndi 
stories  ceased.  Ho  never  bnt  onoe 
mentioned  his  family,  and  that  was  in 
the  following  odd  and  abmpt  man- 
ner,— 

^' Ahl"  cried  he  one  day,  st0|niing 
suddenly  before  a  print-sh<^,  "now 
that  reminds  me  of  my  dear,  dear 
mother." 

''  Which?"  said  I  eagerly,  pnssled 
between  an  engraving  of  Raflhelle*8 
''Madonna,"  and  another  of  "Tbe 
Brigand's  Wife." 

Vivian  did  not  satisfy  m v  enriOBiiyy 
bnt  drew  me  on  m  spite  of  my  rehio- 
tance. 

''You  loved  yonr  mother,  then?** 
said  I,  after  a  pause. 

"  Yes,  as  a  whelp  may  a  tigicss.** 
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*^  That's  a  strange  compu-Isoti/* 

**0r  a  boU-dog  may  the  prbe- 
fighter,  his  master  I  Do  jou  like  that 
better?" 

**Not  much;   is  it  a  oomparison 
I  your  mother  would  Hke  ?" 

^' Like  I— she  ia  deadT'  said  Uei 
rather  falteringlj. 

I  preyed  his  arm  closer  to  mine. 

***  1  understand  yon,"  said  he,  with 
his  cynic  repellant  smile,  **  Bat  yon 
do  wrong  to  feel  for  my  loss.  I  feel 
for  it ;  but  no  one  who  cares  for  me 
ehoold  sympathise  with  my  grief*" 

"Why-r* 

**  Becaose  my  mother  was  not  what 
the  world  wo  aid  call  a  good  woman. 
I  did  not  loTe  her  the  less  for  that 
— ^and  now  let  wb  change  the  anb- 
ject;* 

*^Nay;  since  you  have  said  so 
much,  Vivian,  let  me  coax  yon  to  say 
on.     Is  not  your  father  living  ?  " 

**  Is  not  the  Monument  standing?" 

^'  I  suppose  so,^what  of  that?" 

'*  Why,  it  matters  very  little  to 
either  of  tis ;  and  my  qoestiou  an- 
swers yours  I" 

I  could  not  get  on  after  this,  and  I 
never  did  get  on  a  step  farther.  I 
mnst  own  that,  if  Vivian  did  not  im- 
part his  confidence  liberally,  neither 
did  he  seek  contideuoe  intjuisitively 
from  me.  He  listened  with  interest 
if  I  spoke  of  Trevanion,  (for  I  told 
him  frankly  of  my  coniiexion  with 
that  personage,  though  you  may  be  sure 
that  I  saiduotliiiig  of  Fanny,)  and  of 
the  brilliant  world  that  my  residenco 
with  one  so  distinguished  opened  to 
me.  But  if  ever,  in  the  fulness  of  my 
heart,  I  began  to  speak  of  my  parents, 
of  my  home,  he  evinced  either  so  iro- 
pertinent  an  ennui^  or  assumed  so 
chilling  a  sneer,  that  I  usually  hurried 
away  from  him,  as  well  as  tb''  "'-:-  t 
in  indignant  disgusts  Oncer 
when  I  fMiked  liim  to  let  m*.^  :,...„., 
him  to  ray  father^ — a  point  on  which  i 
was  really  anxious,  for  I  thought  it 
impotBible  but  that  the  devil  within 
him  would  be  softened  by  that  c^m- 
tart — he  said  with  his  low,  dcorofid 
laugh — 

**  My  dear  Caxton,  when  I  was  a 
child,  I  waaso  bored  Willi  'Teieniacbna/ 
that,  iu  order  to  endure  it,  I  tm^ned  it 
into  travesty," 

"  Well." 

^^  Are  you  not  alhud  that  the  same 


wicked  dJ^n'^-Ui^.n  might  make  &  cari* 
catitre  tM  ^aes?" 

I  did  i  Mr  Vivian  for  threo 

days  after  that  speech  ;  and  I  should 
not  hav«  seen  him  then,  only  we  met, 
by  accident,  mider  the  Colonnade  of  the 
Opera* House.  Vivian  was  leaning 
against  one  of  the  columns,  and  watch* 
ing  the  long  procession  which  swept 
to  the  only  temple  in  vogue  that  Art 
has  retained  in  the  English  BabeL 
Coaches  and  chariots,  blazoned  with 
anna  and  coronets^-cabriolets  (the 
brougham  had  notthen  replaced  them) 
of  sober  hue,  but  exiiuisite  appoint- 
ment, with  gigantic  horses  and  pigmy 
''  tigers,"  dashed  on  and  rolled  off 
before  him.  Fair  women  and  gay 
dresses,  stars  and  ribbon s-^the  rank 
and  the  beauty  of  the  patrician  world 
— passed  him  by.  And  I  could  not  re- 
sist the  c«5m passion  with  which  tliis 
lonely,  friendless,  eager,  discontented 
spirit  inspired  me — gazing  on  that 
gorgeous  existence  in  which  it  faucied 
itself  formed  to  shine,  with  the  ardour 
of  desire  and  the  despair  of  exclusion. 
By  one  glimpse  of  that  dark  counte- 
nance, I  read  what  was  passing  within 
the  yet  darker  heart.  The  emotion 
might  not  be  amiable,  nor  the  thoughts 
wise,  yet,  were  they  unnatural  ?  I  had 
experienced  some t bin j^  ^f  Hh  m— not 
at  the  sight  of  gay-drr  i  of 

wealth    and  idleness,   .  and 

fashion  ;  bat  wheu,  at  the  doors  of 
parliament,  men  who  have  won  noble 
names,  and  whose  word  had  weight 
on  the  destinies  of  glorious  England, 
bru^'hed  heedlessly  by  to  their  grand 
arena ;  or  wh«*n,  araldBt  the  holiday 
crowd  of  igrj  "  [»,  I  had  heard 

the  murmur  *  izz  and  gather 

round  some  iumr  r  in  art  or 

letters.     That  con  een  glory 

■=■ '  t^  ..M-,  and  yet  t^u  •***.  .lu.i  one's  own 
y,  of  course  I  had  felt  it — 

...     L.j4  not?      Al-»-     rn!vii\    I   viiiifTi 

not  fated  to  be  ;» 

yet  feel  that  the  «     . 

ades  will  not  sufler  him  to  sleep !    So 

I  went  up  to   Vivian,  and  laid  my 

band  on  bis  shoulder. 

"*  Ahl"  said  be,  more  gently  than 
usual,  **  I  am  glad  to  see  you — and 
to  apolo<?i«« — T  oiff'ndi^d  vnn  the  othor 
day.     r 
gracious 

tory,  ifyua  miKrci  lotinn 

ptness  of  heaven.     Never 
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me  tibmt  Iiomes  and  fathers  t  Enongb, 
1  *ee  yon  forgive  me.  Why  are  yoa 
not  going  to  the  opera  ?     IWcanl" 

•*  And  yon  too,  if  yoti  so  please.  A 
ticket  is  &hamefnlly  dear^  to  be  anre ; 
still,  If  you  are  fond  of  music,  it  is  a 
luxury  you  can  aflbrd." 

**  Oh,  you  flatter  me  if  you  fancy 
the  prudence  of  saving  withholds  me  I 
I  did  go  the  other  night,  but  I  sbaU 
not  go  again-  Music ! — when  you  go 
to  the  opera,  is  It  for  the  music?" 

**  Only  partialh',  I  own:  the  lights, 
the  Bcene,  the  pageant,  attract  me 
qnite  is  much.  But  I  do  not  think 
the  opera  a  ver}^  profitable  pleasure 
for  either  of  us.  For  rich  idle  people* 
I  dai*e  aay,  it  may  be  as  innocent  an 
amusement  as  any  other,  bat  I  find  it 
a  sad  enenaton"' 

"  And  I  just  the  reverse— a  horrible 
stimnlant !  Caxton,  do  you  know  that, 
ungracious  as  it  will  sound  to  yon,  I 
am  growing  impatient  of  this  *•  honour^ 
able  independence  T  What  does  it 
lead  to  ?— board,  clothes,  and  lodging, 
— can  it  ever  bring  me  any  thing 
more  ?  " 

**  At  firsts  Vivian,  you  limited  your 
a-spirations  to  kid  gloves  and  a  cab- 
riolet— it  has  brought  you  the  kid 
gloves  already,  by -and- by  it  will  bring 
the  cabriolet !" 

**  Our  wishes  grow  by  what  tboy 
feed  on.  You  live  in  the  gieat  world 
— you  can  have  excitement  if  you 
please  it — I  want  excitement,  I  waut 
tbe  world,  1  want  rcK>m  for  my  mind, 
man  I    l>o  you  understand  me  ?  ** 

*^  Perfectly — and  sympathise  with 
you,  my  poor  Vivian ;  but  it  will  all 
come.  Patience  !  as  I  preached  to  you 
M'hile  dawn  rose  so  comfortless  over 
the  streets  of  London.  You  are  not 
losing  time — (ill  your  mind,  read, 
study,  fit  yourself  for  ambition.  Why 
wish  to  fly  till  you  have  got  your 
wings  ?  Live  in  books  now :  after  aU, 
they  are  splendid  palaces,  and  open 
to  us  all,  rich  and  poor." 

"Books,  books f— ah,  you  are  the 
8on  of  a  bookman!  It  is  not  by 
books  that  men  get  on  in  the  world, 
and  enjoy  life  iu  the  meanwhile/'      u 

"  I  uon't  know  that ;  but,  my  good 
fello\v,  you  want  to  do  both— get  on 
in  the  world  as  fast  as  labour  can,  and 
enjoy  life  as  pleasantly  as  indolence 
may.  Yon  want  to  live  like  the  butter- 
i\j^  and  yet  have  aU  the  honey  of  the 


bee ;  and,  what  ia  the  very  d^iaoe  i 
the  whole,  even  as  tbe  bmiertly,  job 
ask  every  flower  to  grow  up  iu  'n  twi* 
ment;  and  as  a  bee,  the  whole  hive 
must  be  stored  in  a  quarter  of  aft 
hour !  Patience,  patience,  patience  j 

Vivian  sighed  a  fierce  sigh. 
suppose,'^  said  he,  after  au  iioqii 
pause,  ^^  that  the  vagrant  and 
outlaw  are  strong  in  me  ;  for  I  lo  _ 
run  back  to  my  old  existence,  wMcli 
was  all  action,  and  the^-efare  allowed 
no  thought.*^ 

While  he  thus  said,  we  bad 
dered  round  the  Colonnade^  mod  ' 
iu  that  narrow  passage  that  ronafram 
Piccadilly  into  Charles  Street,  in 
which  is  situated  the  more  private 
entrance  to  the  opera ;  and  clo^e  by 
the  doors  of  that  entrance,  two  or 
three  young  men  were  lonngtog.  As 
Vivian  ceased,  the  voice  of  one  uf 
these  loungers  came  laughingly  to  onv 
ears. 

**Oh!*'  it  said,  apparently  in  an- 
swer to  some  question,     "  I  have  a 
much    quicker  way  to  fortune  tha 
that ;  I  mean  to  many  an  heiress !"  ' 

Vivian  stai'ted,  and  looked  at  tfa 
speaker.     He  was  a  very  good -look 
ing  fellow.     Vivian  continued  to  Ic 
at  him,  and  deliberately,  from  bead  t^ 
foot ;    he  then  tnmed  awny  with 
satuified  and  thoughtful  smile. 

*^  Certainly,"  said  I  gravely,  (coa 
stnilng  the  smile,)  **you  arc  rijcrh 
there;  you  are  even  better- looking  tha 
that  heiress-hunter ! " 

Vivian    coloured;    bat  before 
could  answer,  one  of  the  1o angers,  i 
the   group    recovered  from  the 
laugh  which  their  companion's  easy* 
coxcombry  had  excited,  said« —    . 

**  Then,  by  the  way,  if  you  want  an 
heiress,  here  comes  one  of  the  greatest 
in  England ;  but  Instead  of  being  a 
younger  son,  with  three  good  Uvea 
between  you  and  an  Irish  peerage.^ 
one  ought  to  be  an  earl  at  least 
aspire  to  Faimy  Ti-evanion ! " 

The  name  thrilled  through  me — ^I 
felt  myself  tremble— and,  looking  up, 
I  saw  Lady  Ellinor  and  Miss  Trcva^^" 
nion,  as  they  hurried  from  their  car^ 
riiige  towards  the  entrance  of  thi 
opera.  They  both  recognised  me 
and  Fanny  cried, — 

*'  You  here  I  How  fortunate  I  Yoxk 
must  see  us  into  the  box,  even  If  yoQ 
run  away  the  moment  after.'' 
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^^But  I  am  not  dressed  for  the 
opera,"  said  T,  embarrassed. 

"And  why  not?"  asked  Miss  Tre- 
vanion  ;  then,  dropping  her  voice, 
she  added,  "  Why  do  you  desert  us  so 
wilfully?" — and,  leaning  her  hand  on 
my  arm,  I  was  drawn  irresistibly  into 
the  lobby.  The  young  loungers  at 
the  door  made  way  for  us,  and  eyed 
me,  no  doubt,  with  envy. 

"  Nay !"  said  I,  affecting  to  laugh, 
as  I  saw  Miss  Trevanion  waited  for 
my  reply.  "You  forget  how  little 
time  I  have  for  such  amusements 
now, — and  my  uncle — ^" 

"Oh,  but  mamma  and  I  have  been 
to  see  your  uncle  to-day,  and  ho  is 
nearly  well — is  he  not,  mamma?  I  can- 
not tell  you  how  I  like  and  admire 
him.  He  is  just  what  I  fancy  a  Dou- 
glas of  the  old  day.  But  mamma  is 
impatient.  Well,  you  must  dine 
with  us  to-morrow — promise!  —  not 
adieu,  but  au  revoir,^^  and  Fanny 
jjlided  to  her  mother's  arm.  Lady 
Ellinor,  always  kind  and  courteous  to 
me,  had  good-naturedly  lingered  till 
this  dialogue,  or  rather  monologue, 
was  over. 

On  rctummg  to  the  passage  I  found 
Vivian  walking  to  and  fro ;  he  had 
lighted  his  cigar,  and  was  smoking 
energetically. 

"So  this  great  heiress,"  said  he 
smiling,  "  who,  as  far  as  I  could  see- 
under  her  hood — seems  no  less  fair 
than  rich,  is  the  daughter,  I  presume, 
of  the  Mr  Trevanion  whose  effusions 
you  so  kindly  submit  to  me.  He  is 
very  rich,  then  ?  You  never  said  so, 
yet  I  ought  to  have  known  it :  but 
you  see  I  know  nothing  of  your  beau 
monde — not  even  that  Miss  Trevanion 
is  one  of  the  greatest  heiresses  in 
England." 

"  Yes,  Mr  Trevanion  is  rich,"  said 
r,  repressing  a  sigh — "  very  rich."  . 

"  And  you  are  his  secretary !  My 
dear  friend,  you  may  well  offer  me 
liatience,  for  a  large  stock  of  youre 
will,  I  hope,  be  superfluous  to  you." 

"  I  don't  understand  you." 

"  Yet  you  heard  that  young  gentle- 
man as  well  as  myself;  and  you  are 
in  the  same  house  as  the  heuress." 

"Vivian!" 

"  Well,  what  have  I  said  so  mon- 
strous ?" 

"  Pooh  I  since  you  refer  to  that 
young  gentleman,— you   heard,  too, 


what  his  companion  told  him, — ^  one 
ought  to  be  an  earl,  at  least,  to  aspire 
to  Fanny  Trevanion  V  " 

"  Tut !  as  well  say  that  one  ought 
to  be  a  miUionnaire  to  aspire  to  a  mil- 
lion ! — yet  I  believe  those  who  make 
millions  generally  begin  with  pence." 

"  That  belief  should  be  a  comfort 
and  encouragement  to  you,  Vivian. 
And  now,  good-night, — I  have  much 
to  do." 

"  Good-night,  then,"  said  Vivian, 
and  we  parted. 

I  made  my  way  to  Mr  Trevanion's 
house,  and  to  the  study.  There  was  a 
formidable  arrear  of  business  waiting 
for  me,  and  I  sate  down  to  it  at  first 
resolutely;  but,  by  degrees,  I  found 
my  thoughts  wandering  from  the  eter- 
nal blue-books,  and  the  pen  slipped 
from  my  hand,  in  the  midst  of  an  ex- 
tract from  a  Report  on  Sierra  Leone. 
My  pulse  beat  loud  and  quick ;  I  was 
in  that  state  of  ner>'ous  fever  which 
only  emotion  can  occasion.  The  sweet 
voice  of  Fanny  rang  in  my  ears ;  her 
eyes,  as  I  had  last  met  them,  unusually 
gentle  —  almost  beseeching  —  gazed 
upon  me  wherever  I  turned ;  and 
then,  as  in  mockery,  I  heard  again 
those  words,  —  "  One  ought  to 
be  an  earl,  at  least,  to  aspire  to"— 
Oh!  did  I  aspu'e?  Was  I  vain  fool 
so  frantic? — household  traitor  so  con- 
summate? No,  no!  Then  what  did 
I  under  the  same  roof  ?— why  stay  to 
imbibe  this  sweet  poison,  that  was 
corroding  the  very  springs  of  my  life  ? 
At  that  self* question,  which,  had  I 
been  but  a  year  or  two  older,  I  should 
have  asked  long  before,  a  mortal  ter- 
ror seized  me ;  the  blood  rushed  from 
my  heart,  and  left  me  cold — icy  cold. 
To  leave  the  house  1  leave  Fanny ! — 
never  again  to  see  those  eyes — ^never 
to  hear  that  voice ! — better  die  of  the 
sweet  poison  than  of  the  desolate 
exile  !  I  rose — I  opened  the  windows 
— I  walked  to  and  fro  the  room;  I 
could  decide  nothing — think  of  no- 
thing ;  all  my  mind  was  in  an  up- 
roar. With  a  violent  effort  at  self- 
mastery,  I  approached  the  table  again. 
I  resolved  to  force  myself  to  my  task, 
if  it  were  only  to  re-collect  my  fieu^ul- 
ties,  and  enable  them  to  bear  my  own 
torture.  I  turned  over  the  books  im- 
patiently, when,  lo!  buried  amongst 
them,  what  met  my  eye— archly,  yet 
reproachfolly?  the  face  of  Fanny  her- 
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self!  Her  miniature  was  there.  It  had 
been,  I  knew,  taken  a  few  days  before, 
bj  a  young  artist  whom  Trevanion 
patronised.  I  suppose  he  had  caiTied 
it  into  his  study  to  examine  it,  and  so 
left  it  there  carelessly.  The  painter 
had  seized  her  peculiar  expression — 
her  ineffable  smile—so  charming,  so 
malicious;  even  her  favourite  pos- 
ture> — ^the  small  head  turned  over  the 
rounded  Hebe-like  shoulder — the  eye 
glancing  up  from  under  the  hair.  I 
know  not  what  change  in  my  madness 
came  over  me;  but  I  sank  on  my 
knees,  and,  kissing  the  miniature  again 
and  again,  burst  into  tears.  Such 
tears !  I  did  not  hear  the  door  open 
— ^I  did  not  see  the  shadow  steal  over 
the  floor ;  a  light  hand  rested  on  my 
shoulder,  trembling  as  it  rested.  I 
started— Fanny  lierself  was  bending 
over  me ! 

"  What  is  the  matter?"  she  asked 
tenderly.  "  What  has  happened? — 
your  uncle — your  family — all  well? 
Why  are  you  weeping?" 

I  could  not  answer ;  but  I  kept  my 
hands  clasped  over  tlie  miniature,  that 
she  mi^ht  not  sec  what  they  contained. 

"  AVill  you  not  answer?  .  Am  I  not 
your  friend? — almost  your  sister? 
Come,  shall  T  call  mamma  ?" 

"Yes— yes;  go— go." 

"  No,  I  will  not  go  yet.  What 
have  you  there  ?— what  are  you  hid- 
ing?" 


And  innoeenfciy,  andsiater-lika,  thoee 
hands  toc^  mine ;  and  bo— and  ao— 
the  picture  became  viaiblel  TWe 
was  a  dead  silenoe.  I  looked  ap 
through  my  tean.  Fuinj  had  ro- 
coiled  some  steps,  and  her  dieek  waa 
very  flushed,  her  eyes  downcaat  I 
felt  as  if  I  had  committed  a  crime--«a 
if  dishonour  dang  to  me ;  and  yet  I 
repressed- yes,  thank  Heaven !  I  re- 
pressed the  cry  that  swdled  from  my 
heart,  that  rushed  to  my  lips — '^Fi^ 
me,  for  I  love  you  I"  I  reprosaed  it, 
and  only  a  groan  escaped  me^-tfae 
wail  of  my  lost  hi^ppinesal  Then, 
rising,  I  laid  the  miniatnra  on  the 
table,  and  said,  in  a  voice  that  I  be- 
lieve was  firm — 

"  Miss  Trevanion,  yon  hmeheea  aa 
kind  as  a  sister  to  me,  and  theretee 
I  was  bidding  a  brother's  ikrewell  to 
your  likeness;  it  m  00  like  yon — 
this!" 

"  Farewell  V  echoed  Fanny,  atffl 
not  looking  up. 

"  Farewell— «>t0r/  There-*I  have 
boldly  said  the  word  ;  for— for"— I 
hurried  to  the  door,  and,  tha«  ton- 
ing, added,  with  what  I  meant  to  be 
a  smile — "  for  they  say  at  home  tiiat 
I— I  am  not  well ;  too  much  for  me 
this ;  you  know  mothers  will  be  fbol- 
ish;  and— and— I  am  to  apeak  to 
your  father  to-morrow;  and— good- 
night—God  Uess  yon.  Miss  Treva- 
nion I" 
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Whmn  t<*newmg,  in  last  numlb^i 
Ma«:a&ne,  the  ttccnmtiUted  F^^oli 
iiQvck  of  the  somnKirt  wo  reserviMl 
two,  partly  oa  Account  of  itioompleie- 
uess  aod  tardj  amvalt  but  chit^fij  as 
worthy  of  a  fieparate  notice.  They 
belong  to  a  branch  of  litcraturo  not 
mnch  cultivated  in  France  of  Ute 
year**,  but  which  revi^^es  and  floarbJies 
hy  fav^oar  of  recent  con  volsions,  aod  of 
the  pre&oiit  feverish  political  Atmo- 
Bphere  of  the  country.  Political 
satire,  even  m  the  gay  disgniae  of 
fiction,  waa  not  quite  a  saftj  venture 
during  Hk^  »*f  im  nf  Louia  Philippe  the 
king,     1  1 1  mind  certain  arbi- 

trary iiii;  *>i'  the  liberty  of  Uie 

proM,  It  migbt  well  have  |»rov^  a 
dangerous  one  under  the  nile  of  Ca- 
Vftignac  the  dictator.    Ncverthelee^, 
here  are  two  Iwoks  of  slmrp  jecf9,  that 
must  be  cau^^ 
heroea  and  v 
regime.    In  biyi 
is  identical :  it  15  i 

cxpoanre  of  the  fi  u.u  . .■  - 

cpptioufi  of  the  Fi  jlic.     One 

comedy,   the   v..x. >jd   farce; 

at   the  latter  pliinf:es  into  bur- 

|in^    Hu^  frtrtm  r  rin  1  y  oveTStepS  the 

liiii  ,  and  often  but 

fail  I  ii  altereduameg, 

but  wit  a  tonch  of  caiica- 

tnre — s«  -  i  persouagos  in  the 
mftt  8erii>'toiuic  drama  enacting  in 

FriDce  Fince  Ffbrnary  last.     Tliere 

cm  be  I  '  s£  to  tht^ 

tive  mer  book.*,  tv 
Oftnaco] 

lliem. 

part>s^  aini'^i  irn 

and  it  would  no  I 

it  hereafter  ao  rei  iuv 

work  of  a  man  of  r  I  eul , 

an  esteemed  and  iter, 

a  member  of  tlie  i  nber 

both  l)efore  ainl  .^i  H  i*f 

the  Kiiv 

ally  rath 

Id  always  witty  tutd  ahrewd;  he  k  an 


$cu^  ol^aerver;  mhA^  to  crown  our 
praise,  he  is  evidently  of  stamlj  Turv 
principles-     There  is  a  ^r  1 

sense,  a  calm  contempt  of  t  i 

pj3endO'liL>era]ism,  a  stripping:,  wliip- 
piijg,  and  pickUngr  of  hntnhag,  in  hiii 
Jerome  PtUurftt^  jh  m  agrei^able 

to  behold,  but   [  iWre8hiug 

juf^t  now,  by  its  if  ^virh  the 
folly,  hypocrwy ,  ;  u  !  t  m  i  i  i  i  ^  m  of 
many  of  his  eouutrytnrtj.  ^Ve  are 
glad  to  find  there  still  are  Froncbmen 
capable  oi  ti^^L^rwr    i„j    ,..;»i.irr  .,^^ 

som[idly  and 

with  evi^rv 

nation  '■. 

almoat 

Pktturot  in  qucat   of   the  h' 

EepMic^*  is  more  tlmn  witr 

and  am 

and  si 


Niiouid  any  iji  J  I.' 
not  fully  to  api 
wit  and  pnn 
MotiJtirur  /i'^ 
secure  of  c* 
onr  will  nuil 
narrati^'e  of 
metidng  on 
li'-V.    tM-oi.laJi 


ti>i  ifviuou8  iiiilUor  tacitly  ac- 

kv  vidhi'T  than  att^mj^"^  to 

i^scs  his  h' 
trade  to 
ruuie  aevotL-a  ta^  limr 
when  the  ambitious  r 


of 

fruiu  k.*.-  p«-.  .      ...... 

an  emlnenci  Uly  got  a 

faU,    Fatnrfjt  i  are  both 

bonnetirrs^  or  hosiers — -venders  of  un- 
poetical  white  nightcaps,  pointed  and 
tasMlled,  and  of  other  wares  woven 
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Either  oa  nccouQt  of  the     whereupon  his  wife  sent  him  to  Pttm, 


cotton, 

osaic  associations  suggested  by  these 
efal  maiitifacturesT  or  for  some  other 
son*  to  U3  uiiknu\^"ii^  the  hojtneiier 
a  favourite  character  with  French 
I^WTitora  wheo  thej  wish  to  portray  a 
aimple-heai-ted,    steady *golng, 
^QsiLianimous  Farisian  burgess.   Bon* 
'  ardin  is  all  this:  a  bachelor  and  an 
epicuret  he  leads  a  monotouous  but 
happy  existence  in  the  society  of  Babe  t 
and   Criqaet,    his  housekeeper   and 
clerk;  loves  his  dinner,  his  bed,  and 
his  ease ;  and,  although  a  corporal  in 
the  national  gnard,  has  attained  the 
mature  age  of  fifty- five  in  profound 
ignorance  of  the  process  of  loading 
and  firing  a  musket.     In  shorty  he  is 
the  last  man  In  the  world  to  make  or 
^hneddle  with   the  revolutioD^  whose 
^Kpasslve  victim  I  from  the  mere  fact  of 
H lis  lot  being  cast  in  Pai-is,  he  nnfov- 
^m  tnnately  becomes.   Paturot  is  another 
^B  sort  of  character.     Originally  ainiph? 
H  cnonghf  his  wit  has  been  sharpened 
by  deceptions  and  reverses.  Although 
to  many    of  our    readers    M.    Rey* 
baud's  former  w^orks  •  are  already  well 
known,  wo  briefly  sketch,  lur  the  use 
of  those  who  have  not  mot  with  them, 
the  career  of  Jerome  Paturot  pre- 
viously to  the  advent  of  the  repubHc. 
Aspiring,  as  a  young  roan,  to  higher 
occupations  than  the  sale  of  cottons^ 
he    refused  a  partnership  with    his 
uncle,  a  thriving  hosier,  to  dabble  in 
literatm^,  art,  jonrnalii^m,  and  various 
unlucky  spccaiatloua.    Reclaimed  at 
last,  he  settled   down  to  stockings ; 
^,     married    Malvina^    a  warm-hearledt 
■K  ready-witted,    high-spirited  giisette, 
^m  who  had  long  shared  his  precarious 
^B  fortunes;  throve  apace,  went  to  court, 
^1  was  elected  deputy,  and  at  last,  by 
^"  extravagance    and    mismanagement, 
found  himself  ruined,  and  was  fain  to 
retire  into  a  prov  mcial  nook,  to  vege- 
tate upon  the  wretched  salaiy  of  a 
pcttj'  government  a])pointment.  Here, 
soured  by  misfortune,   ho   grumbled 
himself  into  republicaDism.   Bat  when 
the  republic  came,  he,  the  only  pure 
and  genuine  *^ republican  of  the  eve'' 
in  the  town,  was  elbowed  aside  by 
mushroom  *'  republicans  of  the  mor- 
and   deprived  of  his   place ; 


to  recover  it  or  get  a  better  one,  iiiJ 
followed  him  herself^  after  briuglojg 
about,  by  an  active  canvass  and  cleTW 
mantBUvres,  the  election  to  the  Ni* 
tional  Assembly  of  one  Simon— iii 
honest)  ignorant  miller,  with  a  stroof 
arm,  a  thick  head,  and  a  soDorou 
voice — at  whose  honso  the  Painrota 
had  occasionally  panaed  for  refresh- 
ment in  their  country  walk 
through  whom  Malvina  recko 
advancing  her  hnsbaod*d  tnt 
and  on  commandiog  a  vote 
Chambers, 

At  Paris,  Paturot  niceta  an 
friend,  Oscar,  an  artist^  remarkaU 
for  a  large  beard  and  a  small  tale 
and  for  a  vanity  that  nothing  can  i 
timidate.  In  his  societr,  and  in  the 
intervals  of  hts  place- hnn tin g^ — to  all 
appearance  a  fruitless  chase — micron  " 
begins  a  course  of  ''^  Life  under  tb 
Republic,"  his  rambles  and  advent 
tiires  serving  as  pegs  whereon  to  I 
cutting  satire  of  the  av 
absurdities  of  the  netv  *> i 
At  first  he  is  greatly  strucK  nv 
aspect  of  the  town. 

"Paris  was  in  continnal  fe^ 
its  busy  life  exchanged  for 
idleness.  Ea^^er  for  amnv,. 
crowd  quitted  the  wor^ 
and  choose  amongst  thr  ,  l  . 
fered  them.  These  were  abundant! 
archeiy,  games  at  the  ring,  lotteria 
in  the  open  an-— a  perpetual  fair. 
seemed  a  new  Cocaigne,  and  a  peopU 
exempt  from  all  cares  for  the  fnto 
Happy  shepherds  I  fortunate  sheep 
Theological  divertisements  for 
for  these  a  free  field  and  plen 
pasture.  Thus  were  the  parts 
tributed  in  this  eclogue  worthy 
Oessner,  Now  and  then,  it  13  true 
there  were  a  few  more  fireworks  tha 
wei*e  ordered,  and  some  of  the  i 
nations  were  not  quite  spontaua 
but  these  were  imperceptible 
mij^hcs  in  a  glorious  picture, 
pursuit  of  an  idea,  1  was  tempted  1 
think  I  had  found  it  realised  on  mj 
path  without  trouble  or  effort,  and 
a  gift  of  circumstances, 

^*  Nevertheless  I  had   my  donbi 
my  fears,  that  this  apparent  joy  was 
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mask  to  mysterious  sufferings.  In 
these  joyous  cries  and  bursts  of  en- 
thusiasm, there  was  a  something  harsh 
and  artificial,  which  roused  my  sus- 
picions. At  the  bottom  of  this  fever- 
ish activity,  I  sought  labour,  serious 
labour — the  health  of  the  soul  and  the 
bread  of  the  body — and  I  found  it  not. 
These  men,  so  ardent  in  their  rejoi- 
cings, daily  borrowed  from  the  com- 
monwealth a  portion  of  its  substance, 
giving  nothing  in  return.  Could  this 
last  ?  Did  they  themselves  think  it 
could?  The  inquiry  was  worth  making. 
I  addressed  myself  to  persons  of  all 
ranks  and  classes.  The  problem 
was  simple  enough.  If  the  republic 
was  really  the  joy  and  pride  of  France, 
it  of  course  insured  the  happiness  of 
individuals." 

The  result  of  Jdrome's  inquiries  was 
that  the  joy  was  on  the  surface,  not  in 
the  heart.  The  spectacle  he  had  before 
him  was  the  .pitiable  one  of  a  people 
getting  drunk  upon  its  own  acclama- 
tions, raising  a  senseless  clamour  to 
drown  the  fiend  of  misery,  which  ap- 
proached their  door  with  swift  and 
certain  step.  Already  the  bony  foot 
of  the  monster  was  on  many  a  thresh- 
hold.  Paturot  questioned  a  banker. 
''  Alas  ! "  was  the  reply, — "  see  you 
not  what  occm's  ?  Twenty  first- class 
banking-houses  unable  to  meet  their 
engagements ;  others  will  follow. 
Those  who  continue  to  pay  decline  bu- 
siness and  announce  their  winding  up. 
Before  two  months  there  will  be  no 
cashing  a  bill  in  all  Paris.  Every 
Jjody  is  suspected — you,  I,  the  bank, 
the  treasury.  Credit  is  lost,  confidence 
extinguished."  This  was  discourag- 
ing; but  Jdrome,  not  satisfied  with 
one  testimony,  passed  on  to  a  manu- 
facturer. **  Manufactures ! "  said  this 
man,  a  republican  of  the  very  first 
water — "  you  ask  the  state  of  manu- 
factures, citizen  1  you  might  as  well 
ask  after  a  dead  man's  health.  I  em- 
ployed two  thousand  workmen  ;  now 
I  employ  one  hundred,  and  only  for 
humanity's  sake  do  I  keep  them.  Our 
country  asked  us  to  make  her  a  pre- 
sent of  two  hours'  work  a-day.  We 
sacrificed  our  interest  to  a  principle, 
and  did  so.  But  two  hours'  work  is  a 
loss  of  ten  per  cent,  and  as  my  aver- 
age gain  was  only  five,  you  under- 
stand I  am  obliged  to  stop  my  looms. 
If  the  public  would  pay  a  better  price 
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for  our  stuffs,  well  and  good;  but  there 
seems  little  chance  of  that.  Poor 
customers,  citizen,--a  parcel  of  ruined 
men.  For  half- nothing  I  would  be  off 
to  America,  with  my  foremen  and  my 
patents."  The  fundholder's  account 
of  the  matter  was  no  better.  "Buy 
my  stock?"  said  he  to  his  interrogator 
— "shall  have  it  cheap.  My  fives 
cost  me  122,  and  my  threes  84 :  I 
had  confidence,  sir — the  word  ex- 
plains every  thing.  Now  the  threes 
are  at  34,  and  the  fives  at  50.  I  have 
railway  shares  of  all  the  lines — Or- 
leans, North,  Rouen,  &c.  God  knows 
the  hard  cash  I  paid  for  them  I  To- 
day they  are  worth  the  paper  :  here 
they  are,  blue,  green,  and  red.  I 
would  as  soon  have  shares  in  the 
Mississippi.  I  had  treasury  bonds — 
cash  lent,  payable  at  will ;  I  reckoned 
on  it.  Door  shut.  Come  another 
day,  my  good  man,  and  we  will  see 
what  we  can  do.  If  yon  are  in  a 
hurry,  go  on  'Change.  You  will  get 
600  francs  for  1000."  Heart-sick^ 
Paturot  descended  the  social  scale, 
but  the  song  was  every  where  the 
same.  "I  fought  in  July  and  in 
February,"  said  the  shopkeeper ;  "  I 
helped  to  take  the  Louvre  and  the 
Tuileries  ;  I  was  seen  upon  the  bar- 
ricades, musket  in  hand.  What  is 
my  reward  ?  a  shop  full  of  goods,  and 
an  empty  till.  For  two  months  past, 
not  a  purchaser.  Debtors  will  not 
pay,  and  creditors  will  be  paid."  As 
a  last  forlorn  hope,  Jerome  accosted  an 
artisan.  "  You  want  to  know  my 
opinion,  citizen  ?  You  shall  have  it,. 
in  two  words.  The  thing  is  a  failuror 
and  must  be  done  over  again.  ^  Lend 
a  hand  to  the  Revolution,'  they  said 
to  ns,  ^  and  this  time  you  shall  not  be 
forgotten.'  Very  good;  word  passed, 
bargain  accepted.  In  a  turn  of  the 
hand,  the  thing  is  done.  Here  are 
your  goods,  where's  yonr  money? 
There  the  difficulty  began.  ^  Let  ns 
organise  labour,'  they  exclaimed  at  the 
Luxembourg.  Very  well;  organise, 
citizens — tale  your  time.  The  work- 
man has  bis  savings,  be  will  wait. 
Three  days,  four  days,  pass  in  speech- 
es, embraces,  mutual  congratnlations. 
The  workman  has  deputed  comrades 
who  sit  upon  the  benches  of  the  peers ; 
it  is  always  an  honour,  if  it  does  not 
fill  the  belly.  He  takes  patience,  and 
forgets  himselfforthegeneralgood,imtil 
2t 


I 
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t  TOice  i«  henrd  from  the  Luxembourg 

aayfng,  *  We  are  going  to  try  to  or- 
\se  labour.'  The  deoce^  da}'8  the 
;  the  first  day  tbey  organise, 
now  they  try  to  organise  ;  that  \& 
like  progress.  MeanwhiJe,  he  is 
00  the  street,  more  pinched  than  ever 
Little  by  Uttle  his  money  goes,  and  his 
credit  too.  He  returns  to  his  work- 
shop ;  door  shut^  nothing  doing.  He 
trio8  another ;  same  answer.  Whilst 
Ihey  ^  tried  to  organise/  work  had 
disappeared.  I  am  wrong — nominal 
work  waa  etill  to  bt^  had— alms  in  the 
guiae  of  Uibonr.  Sooner  break  my 
iirm  than  have  recourse  to  it." 

The  reader  will  recopniJie  in  these 
passages  cxuct  statements  of  facts. 
The  artisan  *s  I  as  t  reference  is,  of  couree, 
to  the  national  workshops,  whither 
we  shall  presently  accompany  M^Iley- 
band's  hero.  The  disea^  of  the  social 
body,  of  which  Faturot^s  inquiries 
gave  him  warning,  soon  became  too 
prevalent  for  concealment;  and,  as 
usual  in  such  ci^ses,  a  host  of  quacks 
started  ap,  puffin gtheirpanaceas.  This, 
however,  was  not  till  the  self-appoiut- 
ed,  but  more  regular  phyaictaus  of  the 
Republic  had  made  desperate  at- 
tempts at  a  cure.  Attempts  and 
qnackerie?*  were  alike  recorded  in  the 
journals  of  the  day.  M,  Reybaud 
frrites  a  chronicle,  and  deserves  our 
itude  for  its  Incid  and  pointed 
Atyle.  The  first  prescription  of  the 
la'wfnl  practitioner  was  a  national  loan^ 
to  be  subscribed  at  par.  On  refiec- 
tion»  however,  the  drug  was  thooght 
too  expensive^  the  electuary  did  not 
advance  beyond  the  state  of  a  pro- 
ject, and,  of  course,  the  patient  was 
no  better.  Tlie  next  remedy  was  a 
wooden  one,  but  none  the  worse  for 
that.  '*'  It  wa^  resolved  to  apply  to 
the  diseased  organs  a  portion  of  the 
crownfort'St^,  millions  of  ash  and 
birch  tree ^— antiquated  elms,  and  his- 
torical limes — all  the  vegetable  riches 
of  the  country !  What  treasury 
lid  not  be  saved  at  this  pric^? 
res]jonsible  doctor  conld  not  donbt 
[Ccess ;  he  hugged  himself  for  the 
bright  idea.  Weill  heaven,  jealous  of 
his  genin^,  f^..  ♦,.«*.  i  |j]^  combina- 
tions. UtiJ  ,  the  forests 
could  nrtt  be  ,jj  I  .  .  .  >  the  patient's 
relief  in  tlieir  natural  staie.  The 
ash- trees  positively  refused  to  enter 
the  pubh'c  cash-box  in  the  form  of  an 


essenoe;  the  bircbes  were  eqntllyt^ 
stanate,  the  elms  no  leas  00.  It  wgi 
fteoaaairy  to  transmute  them  iam 
metal,  and  there  was  tite  dtllkidij. 
With  time,  the  thing  mi^t  hvm  tafi 
done ;  but  what  a^alU  dist«at  mb' 
cour  to  a  dying  m»ii  T*  Otli«r  pim 
were  then  suggeBteU  ;  d^ene  ^aOatmi 
decree  wilii  stutltiig  rapidity,  hot 
without  avaO ;  diBtress  g^h^  gnisid, 
and  the  crisis  readied  ila  bolght 
Entire  streets  doeed  their  abopft  nd 
count  i  u  g  -  h  ouses*  Tim  e  •  bonooiai 
names  foand  their  way  lato  the  | 
some  of  their  owners  nobi  j  1 
the  shock,  others  yietditig  t(^ 
and  rushing  to  suicide.  It  WM  t 
frightful  and  unexpected  wtmm  d 
ruin,  which  sar|>ri^  tlie  iaandal 
world  in  the  midst  of  the  almas  of 
credit,  and  of  a  fever  of  ^^eoalaliaiL 

''  How  arrest  the  evil?     W]lil4|li 
oppose  to  thi^  growiog  deTastatbdftt 
There  was  no  lacJc  of  aaTJomv— dv*f 
swarmed  ;  nor  of  miracniona  plant— 
the  walls  were  covered    with  iliero. 
Every  day  hundreds   i>r    iiulitiJn  ii 
presented  themselves, 
tract  with  the  countri   1 
felicity.   In  their  ey^s^  ail  t 
tune  was  but  a  mJstAJko;  t^ 
they  had    sure  balsams    r 
ch  arms.    It  was  a  new  pro  \ . 
suddenly  started  ap,  that  uf  »avi^cx 
of  the  country,  mth  or  without  gov- 
ernment '." 

The  4  0  the  leaders  of  th« 

c-hibs,  i>e\ trill  vi  which  were  viiiiced 
by  Oscar  and  Tatorot;  and  J^jtune 
was  surprised  to  liud  how  little  free- 
dom of  discussion  was  ailowid 
amongst  men  professing  nnzvitrsal 
equality.  Contradiction  to  the  great 
orator  of  the  hoar  and  place  wat 
usually  a  signal  for  the  expulsion  of 
the  rash  offender,  unless  tbo  foUowcr 
of  Fourier  interposed,  and  exprt».M*>d 
his  willingness?  to  outer  the  lists  of 
argument.  Cnbct  and  tho  Icarijuia 
are  capitally  ?\\(\wn  np.  At  the  cud 
of  the  discussion,  wluch  more  re- 
sembled a  lectim^,  the  ponttlF  of  the 
coru  ■  "       '  ■'         \   i.'t. 

ter-  ,1. -V 

hi»  1.  lujMtiu  «(  iirnit'-i   ^^  r  ir* 

ripd  out,  and  rrad  e  in* 

adi7>*''""  «T..i:..,.  iutciiHuniJt;  them 
wit  " 1 1«  own,    ^^ Father,'^ 

tliL'       r K-tu,  *»aU  goea  wall; 

fraternity  intoxicates  its.    We  Q 
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Bleep  ftt  night  for  the  TnoiQtdlwf;  bat, 
like  every  Ihl  I  n^ectd&re 

in  common  J  t^  i.^solcsiis." 

'  Poor  dear  ciiildi  en  I ' 

*'  We  haTO  been  yiaited  by  a 
{Tfeat  drought ;  it  wae  common  to  ua 
ail  Gra^g  fail(^d  for  tbe  flocks,  and 
moat  for  man.  But  with  fraternity 
all  Is  ligbt — even  oar  diet.  Yester- 
day raominj^  we  went  to  draw  water 
from  the  Tair,  Tbe  river  waa  dry ; 
we  got  nothing  bnt  locusts/^ 

'  Divine  1  pastoral  I  like  a  page  of 
tbe  Bible.* 

"  To-day  a  tribe  of  Sioux  paid  o? 
a  neighbourly  visit.  We  invited  tbom 
to  join  our  brotherhood.  They  scalped 
two  of  our  brethren-  Father,  thiri 
concerns  us  greatly.  Two  scalped  and 
the  others  not.  Where  is  the  equality? 
Tliey  ahoold  have  scalped  m  all," 

*  Touching  scrapie !  * 

**  You  are  expected  here  with  the 
liveliest  Impatience,  and  will  be  re* 
ceived  with  open  arms.  We  run  short 
of  shirts ;  baaten  to  send  ua  aomei  or 
we  shall  find  ourselves  in  the  condi* 
tion  of  a  primitivo  people.  Father, 
bless  your  children. 

*'  TbB  COJjCmY  OF  THE  Taih." 

There  is  more  caricature  in  this  than 
M.  Keybaud  generally  permits  him- 
self. The  reading  of  the  despatch 
from  the  commnni^t  pioneer*  was  fol- 
lowed by  n  I,  whose  an- 
nouncement I  ii'nd  the  room, 
and  whoj^e  rc^iiilt  wiis  pitifully  small, 
the  euthuslttsm  of  thL'tts^embly  having 
e3tpire<l  ufion  thr  ■  "  *  the  Itpg 
to  the  pocket.  ,1  [»arted  in 
difsgast.  He  Wd»  ^can  ,.iy  better 
pleased  at  the  next  club  be  visited, 
wh*^-"  -r'^-r  harjjud  pcrpetii  '"v  noAn 
orn  hence  it  was  I 
to  1^  ji.  **Let  usfti=.- ,  „,L  . .. 
men  J]  1  il,  labour,  and  taUmtV 
said  in  eini'halically.  "  It  is  the  sal- 
vation and  reconciliation  of  all  Inte* 
rcsta."  Jerome,  who  bad  ahvnv^  dis- 
liked **  those  sententious  i 
which  resemble  pomprmfi  si 
empty  shops,"  coH  i  ur;iu  in- 
terruption, and  ri'  ,  k!  speukor 
to  explain  bis  wordi.  liut  it  was 
impossible  to  rlra^?  tbe  socUllgt  from 
' "  \  fonimla.  His  reply  was  a  rcpeti- 
of  the  flame  nonsense  in  other 
**  Do  what  I  Would,  I  oould 
not  detach  him  from  these  oommoQ- 


place  and  pompons  general  it  icA,V 

controversy  enaued,  and  I  tried  to 
bring  It  ronnd  to  the  boreal  crown 
and  the  cardinal  aromas.  He  refused 
to  follow  ;  and  at  last,  finding  himself 
hftr^  '    ho  made  me  the  offer  of 

an  pro^ro^^.     If  thore  had 

bo^  '  ■  •     ■       ! 

to 

Pai  [ 

cupied  the  park  and  pavilions  of  Mon- 
ceaux. 

*^ The  following  problem  being  girens  i 
— How  to   realiao  the  least  possible 
work  with  the  greatest  i>06sible  nam* 
ber  of  workmen ; 

'''  And  supposing  it  is  denired  to  dis- 
cover tbe  institution,  existing  or  to 
CJtist,  which  shall  most  completely 
Ailfll  tbe  end  proposed ; 

"  The  solution  will  necessarily  be — 

THB  NATIONAL  WORKSHOP. 

"Ne^  '      ?  did  a  fact  of  this 

nature   ;  olf,  efipccially  witli  \ 

such  pio|nuu'ii^.  Befori' us,  it  had  j 
occurred  to  no  one  to  confound  alma  i 
with  \v<irl  Nobody  ever  thought  off 
clu  with  the  appearance  of] 

ail  mr.     In  a  fiw  MulMdnal 

cases  of  ni  Isery,  this  wn  I i  ng 

the  douor'9  hand  may  h  iilu- 

aiOQ  U>  him  who  receive;  but  the 
Sfl8i0tlflice  alfoi-ded  by  the  public 
treasury  to  an  entire  army,  to  a 
hundred  thoa^nnd  men,  admit*  of  no 
doubt  as  to  i(  ^  ' 

more  or  less  i 

in  the  mdimciinn    niii\ 

Jt  roroe  had  heard  Oscar  speak  of 
these    national    workshops,      *  ■      f 
who*4e  brigades  contLiiutnl, 
f,,  ♦!>..  iirtist's  account,  th"  i' 

I     society  —  five 
V     - .    ijjiiuters,  and  a ivli-.l i 
of  anthers.     One  of  tin  I 

fixed  his  own  task  ^ 

pebbles  a*day.     Mouduy  i*  1 

thcTTt  from  ri^ht  to  left;  oti  v 

t,  and  so  on*  Th^^ 
b!f*?  hnd  fl!r<*ndyi 
biuLight  him  In  ■ 
three  francs  a  pf -^ 
hopcil  to  g«  f 
a-pkce.  Ku 
friiT  -  ' 
fr^i 


"  mjiu  ii IIH.T 
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Patorot,  who  doubted  Master  Oscar'* 
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detaUs,  resolved  to  use  hia  own  ejea, 
nd   set   out   for  Monceanx*     The 
ates  wero  besieged  by  discontented 
orkmen,  clamorous  to  see  the  di- 
ectorT  who  was  in  no  haste  to  show 
imsclf.    Work  was  the  cry,  on  ac- 
lonnt  of  the  additional  franc  gained 
ly  a  day  of  nominal  labour.    And 
ork  there  was  none  for  three -fourths 
f  the  sixty  thousand  men   (subse- 
juenlly  120,000)  then  upon  the  roll 
iof  the  national  workshops.    And  even 
when  the  director,  to  save  the  park 
gates  from  destruction,  made  his  ap- 
earance  and  heard  their  complaints, 
hey  still  were  hard  to  plense.     They 
ould    find    terrace -ma  king    at   the 
hamp  de  Mars : — they  wore  tured  of 
that.     They  might  break  stones   at 
Asni^res ; — many  thanks  ;  it  spoiled 
their  hands.    Would  they  condescend 
to  plant  early  potatoes  in  the  fields  of 
St  Maur?   They  should  have  the  eat- 
ing of  them  when  ripe.    The  offer  was 
treated  with  contempt.    At  last  they 
■were  suited.    A  nurseryman  at  Ville 
d*Avray  was  to  deliver  a  lot  of  sap- 
lings to  plant  upon  the  Boulevards,  in 
lieu  of  those  trees  planted  after  the  re- 
volution of  1830,  which  JQSt  began  to 
afford  :m  appearance  of  shade  when 
they  were  swept  away  by  that  of  1S48. 
It  was  a  pleasant  walk  toVille  d'Avray, 
Across  the  Bois  de  Bonlogne  and  by 
t  Cloud ;  and  the  national  workmen 
set  out,  two  hundred  and  fifty  in  num- 
ber.   The  nui-serym an  was  astounded 
at  their  arrival.   He  had  already  hired 
two  carts,  for  fifteen  francs,  to  con- 
vey the  two  hundred  and  fifty  aca- 
cias, which  were  carefully  packed  in 
lould  and  matting.    Torn  from  their 
envelopes,  they  were  shouldered  by 
the  workmen.     On  the  way  back  to 
Paris,  rain  came  on,  and  at  Sevres  a 
bait  was  called :  the  trees  were  piled 
by  the   roadside,    and    the    bearers 
crowded  the  wine-houses.      Paturot 
and  Oscar,  who  had  accompanied  them 
on  their  walk,  entered  the  tavern  pa- 
tronised hy  Comtois  and  Percheron, 
in  whom  M.    Key  baud   typifies  the 
Parisian  popnlace.     Comtois  was  a 
;lant,  strong  as  a  horse,  and  gentle  as 
lamb;    Peroheron,  weaker  of  arm, 
as  stronger  of  head,  and  far  more 
lib  of  tongue,    *^  The  one  represented 
he  strength  and    goodness  of   the 
eople,  the  other  its  turbnlence  and 
rusticity."    One  was  resistance,  the 


other  restless  progress.      These  tw& 

men,  who  thereafter  frc  q  -i  -  - '  -  --  -  - , 

in  the  book,  attracted  I* 

cnlar   attention.      A    lo-v    ^.j.k^,',^  y.^ 

wine  won  their  hearts  ;  they  proposed 

his  health,  and  offered  to  elect  hiro 

deputy  at  the  next  election.    Sp<^ecbct 

followed,  and  bitter  com  nl  run  is  of  a 

government  that  ueglct 

m  an ,    Perch  ei*on  was  t  h 

for  a  song,  and  gave  p: 

Marxeillaise  and  of  tht 

la  PtUrie^  which   he    c 

Nou  rri$  par  la  Pairie.    A '. 

to  the  last  conplet  of  the  J/ 

his  comrades  called  out  f*n 

accompaniment. 

'*'As  at  the  Fra*i^i>,  Percheron 
as  at  the  Fran^i^  ! 

**  *  Really !  What  cpicarea  I  No- 
thing but  the  best  will  serve  yoiL,  It 
seems*  WeU,  my  bojs,  you  stall  be 
satisfied/ 

"At  the  same  time  he  iirraiiged  a 
couple  of  napkins  in  tbo  fashion  qI  « 
tlag,  draping  himself  with  them  pio-» 
tnresqnely ;  then,  rolling  his  eyes  in 
their  orbits,  he  threw  himself  on  his 
knees,  and  assumed  the  airs  of  a 
Pythoness  who  has  diligently  stadied 
posture  before  her  mirror/' 

The  parodies,  ricli  in  thre>'r  '  ^ 
at  an  end,  and  the  bottles  ei? 
grateful  pensioners  of  the    nfiuon^i 
workshops  resumed  their  march,  cat- 
ting practical  jokes,  and  cudgel-play- 
ing   with   the   acacias,   which    we're 
considerably  deteriorated  by  the  pro- 
ceeding.    *^  Such,"  sa3'S  Jerome  Pa- 
tmrot,  **  was  the  end  of  this  mrn^nra]^!^^ 
day,  during  which  Oscar  an^! 
were  enabled  to  appreciate  a  i 
workshop  and  the  services  it  rendered. 
The    account  was   easily  made   up. 
Two  hundred  (ind  fifty  men  had  car- 
ried two  hundred  and  fifty  saplings. 
Two  francs  for  each  man^s  day's  work, 
and    three    francs  for  each    acada^ 
made  five  hundred  francs  on  the  one 
hand,  and  seven  hundred  and  fifty  on 
the  other.     Total  cost,  twelve  hun- 
dred and  fifty  francs.    Not  one  of  the 
plants  survived  the  consequences  of 
the  breakfast,  jiotwithstanding  which 
there  was  the  expense  of  plaQting 
them,  and  afterwards  that  of  digging 
them     up.       Doable    work,    double 
charges.     Such  were    the    national 
workshops ;    aoch  the  profit*  of  the 
institution/^ 
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The  allusion  in  the  tavern-scene  to 
Mademoiselle  Rachel  is  not  the  only 
cut  administered  by  M.  Reybaud  to 
the  tragedy-queen  of  the  French  re- 
X)ublican  stage. 

Jerome  and  Oscar,  strolling  one 
evening  down  the  Rue  Richelieu,  found 
a  crowd  at  the  theatre  doors.  The 
Provisional  Government  treated  the 
people  to  the  play.  The  whole  mass 
of  tickets  was  divided  amongst  the 
twelve  mayors  of  Paris,  who  distri- 
buted them  in  their  carrondissements. 
But  somehow  or  other  a  considerable 
number  had  got  into  the  hands  of  the 
ticket  merchants,  and  for  twenty  fi-ancs 
Paturot  and  his  companion  obtained 
a  couple  of  stalls.  The  play  over,  the 
hour  of  the  Marseillaise  arrived. 

*^The  tragedian  approached  the 
foot-lamps,  a  tricoloured  flag  in  her 
hand.  Her  manner  of  singing  the 
republican  hymn  at  once  carried  away 
and  revolted  the  hearer.  It  was  like 
the  roar  of  the  lioness  urging  her 
male  to  the  combat.  The  tone  was 
not  of  our  period;  its  energy  and 
ferocity  had  no  sufficient  motive.  It 
breathed  vengeance — where  was  the 
injury  to  revenge?  conquest — and 
where  the  territory  to  conquer? 
Even  as  an  artistical  study,  the  effect 
should  have  been  more  measured,  more 
restrained.  That  effect  was  neverthe- 
less great,  and  was  felt  by  every  one  in 
the  theatre.  Under  the  flash  of  that 
glance  and  the  power  of  that  voice,  a 
sort  of  low  shuddering  ran  along  the 
benches,  and  was  broken  only  by  a 
universal  acclamation.  The  enthusi- 
asm sustained  itself  thus  to  the  last 
couplet,  which  was  of  itself  a  scene 
And  a  tableau^ 

The  song  over,  a  workman  in  a 
blouse  leaped  upon  the  stage^  bent  his 
knee  before  the  actress,  and  presented 
iier  with  a  bouquet  of  choice  flowers 
and  a  paper.  The  manager,  at  the 
demand  of  the  audience,  read  the 
latter  aloud.  It  was  the  following 
■acrostic  in  honour  of  Rachel : — 

R  cine  de  Tempire  magiqae, 

A  vous  ce  don  do  rouvrier ; 

C  harmez-nous  par  votro  art  magiqae, 

H  ^roine  au  royal  cimier, 

£  t  chantez  d\in  accent  guerrier 

L^  hymne  ardent  de  la  r^publique. 

This  apropos  piece  of  gallantry  drew 
down  thunders  of  applause,  to  which 
the  members  of  the  Provisional  Gov- 


ernment there  present  contribated 
their  share.  But  Paturot  had  recog- 
nised, to  his  great  surprise,  in  the 
bouquet-bearer,  the  smart  young 
scamp  of  whom  he  had  purchased  his 
admission,  and  whom  he  had  noticed 
as  being  evidently  a  leading  character 
amongst  the  not  very  reputable  frater- 
nity of  ticket-mongers.  Curious  to 
penetrate  the  secret  of  his  sudden 
metamorphosis,  he  followed  him,  and 
overheard  his  conversation  with  his 
colleagues.  The  bouquet  had  cost 
fifty  francs,  the  acrostic  five,  flowers 
of  literature  being  cheaper  under  the 
republic  than  those  of  the  hothouse. 
Mitouflet's  comrades  are  bewildered 
by  his  extravagance,  until  he  divulges 
the  secret  that  —  government  pays. 
"Happy  nation!"  exclaims  Jerome, 
"whom  a  benevolent  government  finds 
in  bread  and  tragedies !  What  more 
can  it  desure?" 

No  class  of  society  escapes  M. 
Reybaud's  satire.  Under  the  title  of 
"  The  Victims  of  Events,"  he  devotes 
a  chapter  to  the  authors,  artists,  and 
actors  whom  the  revolution  has  de- 
prived of  bread.  They  deserve  their 
fate,  he  maintains ;  they  have  aban- 
doned the  true  for  the  worship  of  false 
gods,  they  have  dealt  in  maleficent 
philters  instead  of  wholesome  medi- 
cines ;  they  have  used  their  power  to 
mislead  and  corrupt,  not  to  guide  and 
rightly  du-ect,  those  who  pinned  their 
faith  on  their  performances.  They 
were  mischievous  quacks,  not  consci- 
entious physicians.  The  literary  suf- 
ferers are  the  first  whom  he  exhibits. 
"Some  employed  history  as  a  die^ 
and  struck  with  it  a  coin  of  very  base 
metal."  Take  that,  M.  Dumas. 
**  Others  fomented  violent  instincts 
in  the  bosom  of  the  masses,  and  iii« 
vited  them  to  sacrilegious  revolts, 
exhibiting  only  the  impurities  of  civi- 
lisation, and  conducting  the  people  to 
anger  bv  the  road  of  disgust."  This, 
we  need  hardly  say,  is  levelled  at  the 
Sue  sdiool.  But  the  names  of  these 
men,  one  day  so  loud  in  the  ears  of 
the  multitude,  the' next  were  drowned 
in  the  tumidtof  revolutions.  "To 
fill  the  cup  of  bitterness  to  the  brim, 
it  was  not  honour  alone  that  remained 
on  this  calamitous  field  of  battle. 
The  bimk-notes  shared  the  same  fate. 
Who  would  have  predicted  thk,  in 
liiose  opulent  days,  when  a  piece  of 
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gold  WHS  foand  at  the  end  of  every 
"ne^  like  the  afttural    product  of  a 
e«minj_'lj  iiiexhanstible  miue  Y    WLo 
i  have  foretold  it  iatho^o  hours  of 
amidst  the  mtoxicationa  of 
nxid  in  the  iuddgeDce  of  a 
thousand  caprices  worth  j  an  Eastern 
prince?      Every    road    was     then 
strewed  with  emeralds,    every  path 
Dvei^ed  with  rubies.    There  was  no 
tylc  of  living  that  Imagination,  with 
faury  fingers,  could  not  sustain. 
be  gare  her  ^vourites  every  thing — 
oaehes  and  lackeys,  open  house,  and 
a  prince's  retinae.     Flow  remote  is 
that  happy  time  I     What  a  falling  off 
in  that  Astatic   existence!     Where 
are  the  emeralds?  where  the  mbies? 
The  bank-note  is  a  figment ;  gold  a 
cbiniera.    Money  and  glory  have  gone 
down  into  the  same  tomb,  ,  .  ,  But 
the  man  of  style  was  not  easy  to  van- 
quish.      He    braved    neglect,    and, 
deeming  himself  a  neci^sary  element 
in  the  world's  economy,   he  set  to 
work  again — only,  following  the  ex- 
ample of  the  modem  divinities,  he 
took     care     to     transform     himself. 
Hitherto^    politics    had  appeared  to 
him  of  aeeondary  importance,  and  he 
liad  abandoned  them  to  colotirists  of 
an  inferior  grade.      Events  had  ren- 
dered them  wortliy  of  the  groat  pens 
of  the  age.     '  Aha  J'  said  the  man  of 
stylo — '  Aha !  they  force  us  to  it :  very 
weD,  they  shall  see.    We  lived  quietly 
in  the  sanctaary  of  art,  asking  but 
l^«equins  and  perhimes  of  the  external 
^orid.      Provided   the  sherbet    was 
dI    and    tha  amber    bright,    what 
I  we  for  the  rest  ?    But  now  they 
tts  in  our  favourite  asylum, 
is  at  the  door,  presiding  and 
dug.  To  arms,  then,  to  institute  a 
system  of  polities.*      And  the 
of  style  entered  the  arena  of 
politics,  ferula  in  hand,  and  spur  on 
heel/'    liut  only  to  enocnintcr  a  la- 
Dentablc  break- down.     It  is  pretty 
videut  whom  M.  Eoy baud  had  in 
when  making  this  sketch,  here 
tly  abridged,  but  which  is  very 
and   amusing  in  its    details* 
Dd  must  be  particularly  gratifying  to 
lander  Dnmas.      He  then  takes 
^    pa  in  tern,    and   exposes  the 
of  mntuul   puffing  and  hired 
riticism.      The    comedian    has    his 
bni :     "^^  But  lately  he  reigned  and 
lid  down  the  law.    Each  note  of  his 


Firsi'FnnU,        "^^^  [D«c. 

Toioo  was  a  prieeleas  fef«a«iir«i;  bis 
gestures  wero  current  coin.  For 
Liui  the  bank  bad  not  enough  notes, 
nor  fame  enough  tnitnpets.  The  mob 
crowded  round  him,  when  he  walked 
abroad,  as  round  a  prince  of  the  blood. 
Vienna  and  Petersburg  disputed  him; 
the  two  worlds  were  his  doraaiD. 
How  believe  that  such  an  idol  ahoitlel 
one  day  be  hurled  from  bis  pedestal  ? 
Nevertheless  it  came  to  pass.  He 
beheld  vacant  benches  and  an  empty 
treasury.  He  had  been  iinprovidcnt^ 
and  misery  eat  down  by  his  hearth. 
Perhajis  he  then  remembered  how  he 
had  detied  fate,  and  squandered 
wealth ;  bow  he  bad  abnsed  every 
thing^ — his  health  and  his  talent^ 
the  public  and  himself.  Had  be  not 
given  into  that  vein  of  falsf  hood  and 
monstrosity,  which  made  the  theatro 
a  school  of  perversity,  and  art  an  iiK 
strument  of  disorder?  Had  he  ool 
degraded  the  stage  by  creakinga  of 
snn If* boxes  and  misplaced  hiccups  If 
Had  he  not  ridiculed^  in  a  oetobraied 
type,  inatincts  tlie  m^aat  sacred  sad 
worthy  of  respect?  Such  excesses 
escape  not  puuishment,"  Therw  i^ 
much  tmlh  in  this.  But  is  it  a  fact,  that 
Frederick  Le mtutrc  (here evidently  ae- 
lect*  <  pe  of  his  proli'Ssion)  has 

thus  lost  his  popularity  and 

sunk  mta  poverty?  The  last  time  wci 
saw  his  name  in  a  FreJich  theatrical 
fenitletoo,  his  successful  appcaniuce  in 
a  new  piec^e  was  recorded.  Hits  he  no4 
also,  sina>  the  rcvolntion,  drawn 
crowds  to  witness  his  performance  of 
Robert  Maciwre,  the  pit'ce  to  which 
M.  Reybandmore  pariiculurly  alludes, 
and  which  was  prohibited  utulcr  tho 
monarchy,  because  Lcmaitrc.  in  acting 
the  part  of  the  swindler  Uobtirt,  u^etl 
to  make  himself  np  to  resemble  Loab 
Philippe,  and  introduced  uuptea«ani 
hits  at  the  King  of  the  French  V  There 
js  no  question,  however,  th^t  LfmRltre 
is  an  instance  of  the  pt  of 

great  talents.     With  mi  i  Wjt 

lilmself  and  for  the  public,  lie  nught 
have  aspired  to  a  higli  place  in  the 
pn>rc8ftion,  with  one  of  whose  lower 
walks  he  has  all  hiA  lifu  reuiainecl 
contented. 
Meanwhile,  secret  hands  were  at 

WntL    firiMi-ii-iriir   ^    TnriVr-nir'Tl  f      ofM'llich 

i  be  the 

L.-L'_  .___.,  _._.:'._::_  ■  '!_■.  ._  '-■■ -^^'i;*,  when 
stone-breaking  at  tlie  Porte  MaUtot, 


Perclicron  took  Corotoia  aside  U>  in- 
form him  that  the  clubs  had  decUled 
cm  an  outbixuk.  Com  to  is  does  not  at 
first  reUish  thi^  idea,  and  ia  anxious  to 
vetam  to  his  hammer  au<l  p^libles,  but 
pi  tvii.'Tv.fi  \iiin,  by  reason  of  his  an- 
]  I'  e,  ia  one  of  six  work- 

j  I  hi>  plau  liaji  b<*eii  com- 

inLniii:ui'nl,  liuw  iMrrs  the  simple  giant 
Ly  tbL'  yujiiiy  j)n>Hpc»ct8  he  expOSOB, 
Tbi«  time  it  Ls  the  people  who  will 
reap  the  profits  of  the  revolution.   No 

Dore  kid  gloves  and  varnished  boots ; 

he  bloQse  wiil  be  the  }yasd|»ort  to  tUe 
things  of  thi*  life.     No  more 

rageSt  All  Fi^Dchmen  are  to  be 
tuers.    An  immense  aseociatioD; 

eal    equality  ;    the    workman    well 
well  fed,  well  housed,  and 

Iwajs  'vdth  twenty- live  franca  in  Uia 
ket  "1 '.  "teed  by  the  state.  The 
Ty<  I  ich  nian^  Is  to  be  en* 

tWy  ^ I     1  'ndcr  pain  of  deaths 

nooneis  tr<  :i::v<  toMic  than  a  hundred 
francs  in  hi-  jm  »  ,  ion.  Costly  fumi- 
tire,  plate,  cani  v-  iivikis,  fine 
bouses,  jewellery ,  - 1  u  1 1  's ,  [Ar  i  u  re»— all 
are  to  bejsnppressed.  Toor  stupid  Com - 
tois,  venturing  to  inquUe  what  will  be- 

ome  of  jservants,  jeweUer^t  coach- 

Bakerf»T  Ac.  &c.,  is  forthwith  snnbbed 

^Ir    '        I  "ter  comrade.  "They  will  do 

s  else;  there  is  to  be  work 

for   v\evy   body.*'      The  communists 

have  found    nn    apt  nfdiolar  in  Pci*- 

beron.       Com  tola    reilects,    admits 

bey  can  alwnyi*  break   stones,   and 
Sprees  to  plaice  himstlf^  upon  the  fol- 
low inn'    Mtunlny,    at    the    orflers    of 
^  llic    con ^ptni tors.       l^pon    that    day 
[the    tamoLis    15t!i    May)   the    fale 

'the  1*<)1l's  is  to  be  di^cuased  in  the 
Nationiil  An^crably;  and,  under coloar 
of  a  deinoustratiun  in  tlieir  favoor, 
a  clean  sweep  ia  to  be  nadc  of  the 
repreaentativea  of  the  people. 

There  had  been  so  much  talk  aboat 
this  debate,  that   Madame    Jfatorot 
solved  to  witness  it»  and  by  groat 

itertions  she  obtained  a  ticket.     Slie 
'could   no   longer  reckon    on    Siiuun 
ibr  admission,   the  migrate ful   miller 

having  pa!="^  '^  ''     tiv,  and 

yielded  hill  ^hpots 

and  flattt'  tanal/^ 

Jerome,  v^  te'St  of 

dangiM    11!  .,  ^  ,    he  more 

80  a^s  L  to  go  alone,  for 

ho  co(  ii  r.    littt  the  ex- 

grisettOf  aii  courage  and  oonfidence, 
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laughed  at  the  notion  of  danger,  de- 
,. :  1  ;  ntion,  and  lie  took  herself  to 
I  iibcr.     Paturot   aud  Oscar 

.-.ti.Pi.v.vU  on  the  Boolevarda*  No* 
thing  indicated  a  disturbance,  until 
they  reached  the  Porte  8t  Detils. 
There  the  scene  changed  as  suddenly 
as  at  sbifVer's  whistle.  A  multitude 
of  heads  covered  the  Boulevard,  green 
branches  forming  above  them  an  lui* 
dulating  canopy  of  verdure.  The 
throng  moved  steadily  in  one  direc- 
tion :  songs  and  erics  broke  from  its 
bosom.  The  name  of  Poland  was 
predominant.  Oscar  caught  the  In* 
lection  and  repeated  the  cry,  *'  Vive  la 
Polo0tie  /"  In  vain  Paturot  remon- 
strated. The  artiiit^s  beard  bristled 
with  excitement.  He  had  passed 
seven  years  of  his  childhood  in  the 
same  room  w  ith  a  portrait  of  Ponia- 
towski  taking  hi^  famous  leap  into 
the  Elster,  After  that,  would  Jerome 
have  him  forget  Poland  ?  Forbid  it, 
heaven!  And  '*  Vnr  la  Polagm: T 
^^  The  ccdumn  advanced,  with  its  leafy 
trophiea  —  the  clubs,  the  national 
workshops,  (Comtois  and  Percheron 
in  the  van,)  with  dags  and  banners, 
cards  in  their  hatbaudj»,  and  othdr 
rallying  signs.  There  waa  a  certain 
degree  of  order.  Hei'C  aud  there,  at 
street  comers,  were  seen  the  great 
leaders  of  the  ijj;     ■'  '  uta 

of  clubs,  or  pet  ity 

had  given  celeLMu^,  lmicjuivi^uij^  tueir 
men  by  word  and  ge^^ture,  now  by  a 

short  speech,  or  apropos  ' ^>iea 

by  a  shake  of  the  haud.  w 

ail  these  heroes  of  revolt,  ti.  ^ .  .^.cos 
of  the  prison.'^  And  knowing  them, 
the  impetuous  artist  was  at  least  con- 
vinced that  Poland  was  only  the  pre- 
text, lie  ceased  his  itl-adviaed 
hurraa,  and  resumed  the  part  pf  a 
mere  observer.  As  the  column  ad- 
vauced,  the  shops  shut.  The  air  was 
full  of  menacing  sounds.  Thousands 
of  Poles  aud  Italians,  bearing  the 
biiuners  of  their  respective  countries, 
i  '  '      Uuiforms  abounded, 

were  not  raix :  even 
(I  u'ed  with  the  police  of 

t[  ited  their<|Uota  to  the 

I.Un.i. ...A  fv>r^ 

M 
t» 
ro 

LL.--..  :.-.  -•-  - :  -'---  ^  -.  -u:^ ,  ---  -  .ii^-ir 
cotintcnances  betrayed  a  oonsciou*- 
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ncss  of  strength.  Their  passage 
afforded  evidence  of  avast  complicitj. 
They  advanced,  without  obstacle  or 
impediment,  even  to  the  very  doors  of 
the  Assembly.  A  few  bayonets  upon 
the  bridge  leading  to  the  palace  were 
overthrown  in  an  instant,  and  the 
building  was  forthwith  surrounded  by 
furious  groui)3.  The  gates  were  bui-st 
by  Comtois  and  his  companions  :  the 
Assembly  was  invaded.  "  A  shame- 
ful page  in  our  history !"  exclaims  M. 
Rcybaud.  "A  sad  and  fatal  com- 
mencement 1  IMme  itself  cannot  efface 
the  stain.  Upon  the  roll  of  history 
will  remain  recorded  the  fact,  worthy 
of  a  barbarian  horde,  that,  during 
three  hours,  an  Assembly,  chosen  by 
the  voices  of  the  whole  nation,  was 
left  exposed,  defenceless,  to  the  out- 
rages of  turbulent  scholars,  and  to  the 
contact  of  impure  adventurers." 

Uneasy  about  his  wife,  Jerome 
Paturot  tried  to  enter  the  house,  but 
one  of  the  insurgents  replaced  the 
usual  guai-dian  of  the  gate,  and  de- 
manded the  card  of  his  club.  No 
admission  without  proofof  his  belong- 
ing to  the  Droits  de  THorame,  or  the 
Conservatory,  or  the  Palais  National. 
So  Jerome  waited  outside.  Suddenly 
a  cry  was  raised,  "  To  the  Hotel  de 
Ville  I"  and  there  was  an  instant  rush 
in  that  direction.  Oscar,  who  hitherto 
had  watched  for  Malvina  at  one 
entrance  of  the  Chamber,  whilst  his 
friend  stood  sentry  at  the  other,  could 
resist  no  longer.  He  had  a  relapse 
of  the  revolutionary  vertigo. 

"To  the  Hotel  de  Ville!"  shouted 
the  mob. 

"HuiTa  for  the  Hotel  de  Ville  I" 
repeated  Oscar.  "It  is  not  exactly 
the  way  to  the  land  of  the  Jagellons ; 
4)ut  what  matter?  What  a  curious 
people!  Nothing  will  serve  them 
but  to  take  the  Hotel  de  Ville  every 
week." 

And  away  went  Oscar  to  share  in 
the  capture.  Tlie  rescue  had  come,  and 
the  mob  was  expelled  from  the  Cham- 
^)er.  Jerome,  who  could  see  nothing 
of  Malvina,  returned  to  his  lodgings  in 
great  alarm.  After  a  while  a  porter 
brings  him  a  letter.  It  is  from 
Madame  Paturot,  giving,  in  the  well- 
known  ffrisette'disLlactj  an  account  of 
lier  adventures,  written  down  in  the 
interval  between  the  expulsion  of  the 
rioters  and    the  resumption  of  the 
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sitting.    It  is  about  ten  times  as  long 


as  could  be  ^mtten  in  the  time,  bat  it 
is  necessary  to  narrate  what  passed 
within  the  Chamber,  as  well  as  what 
occurred  without ;  and  no  one  is  more 
capable  than  Malvina.  lu  her  pic- 
turesque and  popular  style,  she  gives 
a  graphic  bulletin  of  the  strange  events 
she  has  witnessed.  The  recital  ac- 
quires additional  interest,  when  we 
remember  that  M.  Reyband  is  a 
member  of  the  Assembly,  and  was 
doubtless  present  at  the  scene  describ- 
ed. After  a  certain  amount  of  satirical 
gossip  touching  the  appearance  of  the 
Assembly,  dress  of  the  members,  and 
the  like,  Malvina  proceeds  iothe  event 
of  the  day :  "  A  black-coated  orator 
occupied  the  tribune,  recalling  the 
memories  of  the  Empire,  and  dmlling 
warmly  on  the  exploits  of  the  Foiisn 
lancers,  when  a  formidable  noise  made 
itself  heard.  It  seemed  to  come 
sometimes  from  without,  sometimes 
from  beneath  the  ground.  I  began  to 
think  coiners  had  established  them- 
selves in  the  palace  vaults,  or  that  the 
Allies  had  re-entered  Paris  to  blow  np 
the  bridge  of  Jena.  The  noise  had 
nothing  sustained  or  regular, — ^it  was 
in  great  bursts,  follow^  by  sudden 
silence.  It  is  best  to  tell  things  aa 
they  are,  my  dear;  no  nse  flattering 
people.  The  first  impression  the 
Assembly  experienced  was  disairree- 
able  enough :  there  were  some  of  the 
elect  of  the  people,  who  may  not 
have  admitted  it  to  themselves,  hat 
who  would  have  liked  to  be  elsewhere. 
A  mere  matter  of  preference!  A 
deputy  is  a  man,  after  all,  and  the 
roar  at  the  door  of  the  palace  had 
nothing  very  soothing.  However,  the 
first  emotion  did  not  last ;  the  senti* 
ment  of  duty  overcame  it.  They  sat 
down  and  waited  the  event  I  don*t 
deny  they  listened  less  to  Poland 
than  to  what  passed  outside,  but  their 
bearing  was  becoming,  and  their  coun- 
tenance good.  You  may  believe  me, 
for  I  am  a  judge." 

Presently  crash  went  the  door,  and 
there  entered  a  legion  of  rufl9sns  in 
blouses.  The  spectators*  galleries  and 
the  body  of  the  house  were  alike  in- 
vaded. All  the  doors  gave  way,  and 
the  Chamber  was  thronged.  G^ie  at- 
mosphere was  infected  by  the  obscene 
multitude,  reeking  with  wine  and  to- 
bacco.   Filthy  flags  were  waved  over 
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the  lieads  of  the  deputies.  The  vilest 
language  was  heard ;  the  utmost  con- 
fusion prevailed ;  DOt  one  of  the  in- 
truders seemed  to  know  why  he  was 
there,  or  what  he  came  to  do.  The 
president  was  under  a  kind  of  arrest, 
guarded  on  one  side  by  an  artillery- 
man with  drawn  sabre,  on  the  other 
by  a  ruffian  dressed  as  a  workman ; 
and  cveiy  moment  the  banners  of  the 
clubs  were  waved  over  his  head. 
Sometimes  he  was  almost  pushed  out 
of  his  arm-chair  by  the  popular  ora- 
toi-s,  who  got  astride  upon  its  back, 
or  stood  upon  his  table.  "  The  repre- 
sentatives," Madame  Paturot  speaks, 
'^  kept  their  seats,  and  did  the  Roman 
senator  very  tolerably.  The  rioters 
did  not  meddle  much  with  them,  ex- 
cept with  two  or  three,  who  had 
scuffles  with  the  insurgent  leaders. 
Simon  was  one  of  those.  His  seat 
was  under  the  gallery,  and  an  insur- 
gent, risking  a  perilous  leap  from  the 
elevation,  alighted  upon  his  shoulders. 
Our  miller  was  not  accustomed  to 
such  treatment.  A  sack  of  flour — 
well  and  good ;  but  a  man  was  too 
much.  He  took  this  one  by  the  col- 
lar, and  shook  him  nearly  to  death. 
The  fellow  bellowed  for  assistance, 
but  Simon's  strength  deterred  inter- 
ference, and  the  affair  went  no  fur- 
ther. Others  of  the  elect  of  the  people 
were  less  fortunate,  and  received  at 
the  hands  of  their  constituents  a  new 
baptism,  not  prescribed  by  the  con- 
stitution. What  then,  Jerome  ?  Who 
loves  well  chastises  well.  Thus  did 
these  sovereigns  of  the  street  testify 
their  affection."  The  orator^s  tribune 
was  besieged  by  the  chiefs  of  the  in- 
surrection— all  anxious  to  speak.  It 
was  continually  assaulted  and  taken ; 
one  speaker  pulled  down,  and  another 
taking  his  place,  to  be,  in  his  turn, 
<ixpelled.  Those  who  succeeded  in 
making  themselves  heard,  proposed 
absurdities.  One  damonred  for  Po- 
land ;  another  wonld  levy  an  impost 
of  a  thousand  millions,  to  be  paid  by 
the  rich  ;  a  thurd  declared  a  traitor  to 
liis  country  whosoever  should  cause 
the  drums  to  beat  alarm;  a  fourth  no- 
tified to  the  Assembly  that  it  was  then 
and  there  dissolved.  This  last  an- 
nouncement raised  a  hurricane.  *^The 
mob  no  longer  shouted—it  roared. 
The  president  still  protesting,  his 
arm-chair  was  carried  by  assault.    In 
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an  instant  every  thing  was  swept 
away.  The  bureau  of  the  Assembly 
was  filled  with  workmen,  who  as- 
sumed heroic  postures,  stamped  upon 
and  broke  ever}-  thing.  The  repre- 
sentatives could  do  nothing  in  this 
scene  of  devastation.  One  by  one 
they  retired.  The  clubs  remained 
masters  of  the  field  of  battle,  and  the 
Red  banner  floated  in  the  hall.  The 
scene  attained  the  utmost  height  of 
confusion.  The  clubs  had  the  power, 
or  thought  they  had,  but  knew  not 
what  to  do  with  it.  Lists  were  made 
out,  and  again  destroyed.  Names 
were  proclaimed,  and  forthwith  hissed. 
It  was  theTowier  ofBabel.  Who  can 
say  how  it  would  have  ended  but  for 
the  interference  of  the  mobile  ?  Brave 
mobile!  At  the  very  moment  they 
were  least  expected,  their  drums 
resounded^close  at  hand."  The  sound 
was  enough  for  the  rioters,  who  ran 
in  every  direction,  and  in  ten  minutes 
the  hall  was  clear.  Malvina  subjoins 
her  indignant  reflections  on  these 
extraordinary  scenes,  casts  a  con- 
siderable deal  of  dirt  upon  the  beards 
of  the  Provisional  Government,  and 
is  curious  to  know  what  sort  of  fri- 
cassee Buonaparte  would  have  made 
of  such  a  set  of  braggarts  and  in- 
capables. 

Madame  Paturot  had  borne  herself 
with  her  accustomed  valour  in  the 
midst  of  the  scuffle,  and  was  then  nn- 
der  Simon's  protection.  Jerome,  no 
longer  anxious  on  her  account,  is 
about  to  retire  to  rest,  when  a  tre- 
mendous noise  is  heard  on  the  staur- 
case,  and  Oscar  rushes  in,  imploring 
shelter  and  concealment,  and  declaring 
himself  a  state  criminal.  He  had 
been  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville  with  the 
insurgents;  Percheron  and  ComtoiB 
had  recognised  him,  and,  in  memory  of 
his  havuig  stood  treat  at  Ville  d* Ar- 
ray, had  elected  him  eeneral  on  the 
spot.  The  Hotel  de  ville  taken^  it 
was  necessary  to  appoint  a  govern* 
ment.  A  party  of  workmen  esta- 
blished themselves  in  a  somptaons 
saloon,  on  velvet  cushions  and  rich 
carpets,  to  deliberate  on  this  impor- 
tant point.  Percheron  had  his  list 
cut  and  dried  in  his  head.  It  was 
heard  with  acclamation,  at  once 
adopted,  and  inscribed  npon  a  slate 
hung  against  the  walL  The  thiee  first 
names  ran  thus : — 
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Oscar,  President  of  the  Conncil. 
Fercuerox,  Minister  of  Finance. 
CoMTOis,  Minister  at  War. 

Surprised  by  the  national  gaards  last 
after  the  issue  of  a  decree  providing 
for  it«  personal  comforts,  the  new  go- 
yemment  was  suddenly  broken  up. 
Assisted  by  Comtois,  who  forced  two 
or  three  doors  with  his  shoulder,  Oscar 
escaped,  pursued  by  horrible  visions 
of  an  army  of  police  on  his  track,  of 
capture,  a  dungeon,  or  perhaps  the 
scaffold.  With  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty Faturot  persuades  him  that  his 
retreat  is  not  an  object  of  diligent 
inquiry  on  the  part  of  the  executive, 
and  that,during  the  day's  brief  anarchy, 
too  many  lists  of  new  governments 
have  been  drawn  up  for  particular 
attention  to  bo  paid  to  that,  at  whose 
head  figures  the  name  of  the  crack- 
brained  artist.  As  a  good  precaution, 
however,  he  advises  Oscar  to  shave  his 
beard  and  his  head,  and  take  a  course 
of  cold  douches,  measures  calculated 
to  mislead  as  to  his  identity,  and  to 
calm  the  etlervescence  of  his  ideas. 

But  Oscar  is  incorrigible.  A  mob 
is  for  him  an  irresistible  magnet.  He 
must  join  it,  and,  having  joined  it,  he 
must  swell  the  cry  for  the  crotchet  of 
the  hour.  For  a  time  (a  long  time 
Faturot  calls  it,  in  consideration  of 
the  popular  fickleness)  the  republic 
had  been  the  ruling  mania,  and  held 
undisputed  sway  with  the  multitude. 
Alone  she  waved  her  banners  to  the 
breeze,  and  filled  the  air  with  clamour, 
defying  opposition.  Suddenly  a  new 
sound  was  borne  upon  the  galc^  an 
echo  of  military  glories  not  yet  for- 
gotten ;  a  new  standard  was  unfurled, 
inscribed  with  the  names  of  AusterlitE 
and  Jena.  *^  The  Empire  raised  its 
head ;  it  had  its  emblems  and  its  ral- 
lying-cries;  it  had  also  its  candidates. 
The  manifestation  was  sudden  as  it 
was  unexpected.  It  had  been  thought 
that  the  Old  Guard  and  the  Emperor 
were  done  with :  the  latter  slept  under 
the  granite  of  the  Invalids ;  the  for- 
mer, sculptured  on  the  YendOme 
column,  mounted  spirally  towards 
heaven.  Dear  and  sacred  memories ! 
why  disturb  you  by  absurd  preten- 
sions ?  AVhy  load  you  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  ridiculous  enterprises  ? 
Your  greatest  honour,  your  highest 
title,  is  your  isolation  in  history,  de- 


tached  from  past  and  ftitiixe,  Ube  • 
terrible  and  laminons  meteor."  Ihe 
people  did  not  reaaoB  thus.  'DuBf 
wanted  change,  a  new  tojf  no  nurttcr 
what.  Eveiy  night,  from  eifl^  to 
ten,  crowds  assembled  on  the  Donle- 
vard  near  the  gates  of  St  Denis  and 
St  Martin,  (the  old  resort  of  the  dis- 
affected,) and  animated  diacnasionB 
went  on.  Groups  were  formed,  ora- 
tors stood  forth,  the  throng  increuedt 
the  circulation  was  impeded,  until  at 
last  the  armed  force  appeared  and  the 
mob  dispersed.  For  some  time  this 
was  the  order  of  every  night.  **  Be- 
volutionary  emotions  yielded  the 
ground  to  imperial  emotions.  Yin- 
cennes  was  eclipsed  by  the  fort  of 
Ham.  Was  it  calculation  or  impulse? 
Ferhaps  both:  calculation  on  the 
part  of  the  chiefs,  impulse  and  enthn- 
siasm  on  that  of  the  people.  Strange 
people,  lovers  of  noise  and  gnnpowder^ 
who  rush  into  the  street  withont  a 
motive,  and  fight  to  the  death  ignorant 
why  or  wherefore  1" 

Oscar  was  easily  seized  by  the  impe- 
rial mania.  HisdreamswereofdiniiiBre 
at  the  sovereign's  table,  of  the  rnn  of 
the  palace,  princely  estates,  and  dia- 
mond snuff-boxes.  According  to  hin» 
art  had  never  received  such  pationaae 
as  from  Napoleon:  and  he  fpeaxSj 
distressed  and  alarmed  his  friend 
Jerome,  by  spouting  under  gas-lamps 
highly-coloured  harangues  oonoeming 
the  marvels  of  the  imperial  palace^ 
and  of  the  King  of  Rome's  baptism. 
As  Faturot  drags  him  away  one 
evening  from  his  al'freaco  andieooey. 
they  are  followed  and  accosted  by 
Comtois,  who  carries  them  off  to  a 
wine- house,  to  make  an  important 
communication  to  the  general,  as  he 
persists  in  calling  Oscar  shiee  th» 
memorable  day  at  the  Hotel  de  YiUe. 
The  Emperor,  he  solemnly  and  myste- 
riously informs  the  friends,  has  airived 
in  Faris.  His  exact  whereabout  in 
the  capital  is  not  known.  Some  say 
he  is  in  the  lanteme  at  the  Fantheon^ 
examining  the  city  with  his  telescope; 
others  are  positive  he  has  gone  down 
into  the  Catacombs  at  the  head  of 
42,000  Indians:  but  the  ([eneral 
opinion,  according  to  Comtois,  is, 
that  he  has  a  plan  for  reducing  Psria 
in  three  minutes  by  the  clock. 
Comtois  is  of  such  evident  good  faith, 
that  Faturot  tries  to  undeeeive  him. 


^ 
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telling   Mm  tbe  Empcfror    Is  dead. 
Thereupoit  the  pant  einiles  ccmtemp- 
toonstj,  uid^  whea  J6romc  perskts^ 
be  looks  upon  him  with   sustpicion. 
Theo  he  oondescendfi  to  give  tbe  rea- 
son of  bis  credulity^    Uh  iixther  bad 
flerved  in  the  dragoons  of  the  Erapress, 
vid  bad  stood  BQatry  a  htmdrod  times 
at  Napoleon's  door/had  followed  bim 
to  tbe  ware,  had  never  led  bim,  in 
short*    **  Comtoift," — these  had  been 
bis   last  words  to   his  son — **wheQ 
thef  tell  yon  the  Emperor  is  dead^ 
answer  at  once  *  It  is  a  lie  of  the 
enemy «     The  English  spread  the  re- 
port ;   it  is  their  interest  to  do  so.' 
Yes,  my  son,  though  you  be  alone 
and  unsupported,  always  malutaiu  lie 
is  noi  dead,   and  add   that  he  will 
come  back.      In  the  court-yard  of 
Fontaineblean   he    promised    us    he 
would,  nnd  he  has  never  broken  hia 
promise." — ^**You  understand,  gene^ 
ral,"   concluded  Comtois  to  Oscar  ; 
''  after  that,  there  Is  not  a  word  to  be 
said.     What  can  yon  have  stronger 
than  that? — a  flragoon  of  the  Empress;^ 
a  tniistache   that   p^row   gray  in   the 
aervico  of  the  Emperor,    It  is  an  then* 
tic,  at  any  rate."     In  the  midst  of 
this  cnrioos  eonversatron,  a  private 
cab  drives  np  to  Uie  door,  and  a  geu tie- 
man  sends  in  for  Comtois,  who  pre- 
sently retnms,  his  face  beaming  with 
joy.     The  Emperor  has  inqnirod  after 
him — after  bim,  Comtois,  native  of 
Banme-les-Dames,  son  of  a  drairoon  of 
the  Empress!  Wbowouldn^'  '   '    '  r 
sncb  a  man  ?  Comtois  is  rcai  I 
hisveiT^'^  *"  »^=  ■  -f^"'  • -^     In  a  i,  ..  u  ivh 
thooor<  place — thePope 

will  coii..   .    ..... ....     iti  purpose — the 

Emperor  ha^*  one  tbous^jind  five  han- 
dred  niillions  in  his  pocket  to  di-^itri- 
bnte  to  the  needy,  and  has  decided 
there  flball  be  no  more  poor.  AH 
oppositicMi  will  be  tii  vain.  Comtois 
Is  well  assui-ed  England  will  scatter 
gold  in  Paris  to  raise  opponents  to 
Kapoleon;  but  what  thou? — the  im- 
perialists are  not  without  means  of 
stimulating  the  people.  And  there- 
npon  Comtois,  after  assuring  himself 
there  are  no  eavesdroppers,  draws 
from  nnd^rbiiibl  -         " 

stuffed  eagle.     ^^ 
of  A  AagitafT,  ami  tu-  umn  , 
cm   his  back,   Ooujtois    ("ei  i 
inviucible.        Paturot     is     u,.>.v..,.^ 
enough    to    inquire    if  he    proposes 
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exhibiting  it  for  mon^.    Cemtoia  in- 

dignnntly  repudtjites  the  idea.  *^  It  Is 
oor  banner,  sir,'*  ho  tsays:  **our  baimer 
for  the  gi-eat  (lay.  P  ;'  ons  of 
the  Empire  will  be  r  See 

"1 
if, 


the  noble  bird,  the 
have  already  cnt  a  ? 
upon.     As  to  tlje  tricv^oi   ji..^ 
body  has  got  that     Onegoven 
hands  it  over  to  another,    Bll  .. 
eagle !    the    eagle    is  not  so  easily 
tamed;  It  has  bnt  one  master,  and 
that  is  the  Emperor.   The  Emperor  is 
cone  back,  it  is  the  eagle's  turn  I  '^ 

And  Comtois  departed,  ready  to 
brave  any  odds  on  behalf  of  his  Em- 
peror, and  under  shadow  of  the  raglo"^ 
wing.  ^' We  have  seen,'*  says  M. 
Bey  baud,  *'how  be  understood  the 
plot  in  which  he  was  associated. 
This  illusion  was  common  at  the  time. 
More  than  one  Parisian  artisan,  more 
than  one  viUager  of  western  France, 
believed  he  deposited  in  the  electoral 
nm  a  vote  in  favour  of  the  Emp'"'^'* 
The  name  preserved  all  its  pr 
bnt  did  not  delegate  it.  The  ia^i  i 
anoQ  was  too  heav>^  to  support,  it 
resembled  the  iron  crown  ;  none  might 
touch  it  with  impunity.  There  was 
much  obscurity  and  misconception  in 
what  then  occurred ;  more  than  one 
appeal  was  made  to  ignorance  and 
credulity*  Tbe  staiTed  eagle  had 
found  a  victim,  tbe  living  eagie  made 
others.  Ambition  plaved  it^  pj 
and  mora  than  one  person ai;e  bche.li 
tn  thep r~  ~    ■*'-'-■  ^  ^'       '  '  n; 

of  grail 

We  tiiu 
in  other  [tarts  of  tbe  book,  to  cast 
doubt  on  his  assertion  that,  in  thi 
year  1848,  and  in  Paris,  after  Na* 
poleon's  cnthn  has  been  oitriod  a| 
Courbevoie,  and  hia  cor[>sr  i 

in  the  church  of  the  Iwvi  i* 

still  are  to  be  found  men 
.stupid  and  credulous  to  b*  vj 

Emperor    alive,    and    to    await    iji 
return.     In  the  provinroR,  «n'J  f*spe» 
dally  in  those  most  r 
capital,  we  know,  from 
tion,    that  within  a  von    u  w  yc^arj 
the  Emperor's  existence  waa  an  articl 
■''   '    '!i    with  thoupundfl,  who,    like 
-»  loctked  upon  the  roport  of 
ih  as  a  mere  inverition  ot'  th* 
Although      the     imperial 
, , . ; .  ,,^1.-.  are  now  scarcely  mort*  plcnti- 
fal  in  France    than  the  Peuuisnlar 
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heroefl  in  this  country,  there  still 
remain  a  gprinkliug,  who  infect  their 
children  and  graudcliildren  with  th<-ir 
own  supcrstitiouB  fancies  regardiD^ 
Najjoluou.  The  lower  classes  of 
proviucial  Frenchmen  are  not  re- 
markable for  iiitdligence,  and  thej 
receive  the  ti'aditions  of  the  vieux  de 
f Empire^  collected  under  the  ffummer- 

ordi|  and  in  the  w inter- nigh t'sgossipi 
with  a  sort  of  semi -credence  which  a 
trilling  corroborative  circa raatancc 
ripens  into  implicit  belief.  The  muti- 
lated, red-ribboned  relic  of  the  Grande 
Armi^e,  who  tells,  from  beneath  the 
shadow  of  the  domestic  vine,  or  from 
the  bench  at  the  auberge  door,  such 
thrilling  tale^  of  past  campaigns,  of 
Austerlitz'  glorj  and  Moscow's  snows, 
shakes  his  gray  head  doubtingly 
when  he  hears  It  said  that  Kapoleou 
has  perished,  a  captive  and  in  soli- 
tude, on  a  rock  of  the  distant  ocean. 
The  gesture  is  not  lost  on  the  gaping 
bumpkins,  who  greedily  devour  the 
old  man's  reminiscences.  They  muse 
on  the  matter  whilst  tracing  the 
next  morning's  farrow,  or  perhaps, 
taken  next  day  by  the  greedy  con- 
scription, they  meet^  at  the  regiment, 
fiome  aucieut  corporal  who  conlirms 
the  impression  they  have  received. 
The  traditions  of  the  barrack -room 
are  all  imperial  \  how  should  they  be 
otherwise '?  Were  not  those  the  days 
wheu  every  recruit  went  to  battle 
with  a  marshars  baton  in  his  havre- 
sack,  —  when  no  rank,  honours,  or 
riches  were  beyond  the  grasp  of  the 
daring  and  fortunate  soldier?  The 
six  years^  service  expires ;  the  soldier 
returns  to  his  plough — an  election 
arrives,  the  name  of  Kapoleon  is 
every  where  placarded — interested 
persons  tell  the  newly-fledged  vot^r, 
as  the  gentleman  m  the  cab  told 
Comtois,  that  the  Petit  Tondu  has 
i-eturncd  to  France.  The  soldai* 
iaifoureta\  whose  prejudices  are  much 
strengthened,  and  his  intelligence  but 
little  brightened,  by  his  term  of  mili- 
tary service,  doubts,  hoj>cs,  is  be- 
wildered, and  finally,  in  the  nnccr- 
tainty,  votes  for  a  stufled  bird  instead 
of  a  genuine  eagle. 

\Ve  have  dwelt  so  long  upon 
Jerome  Paturot  that  we  can  aflbrd 
but  a  few  lines  to  bis  brother  in  hosiery. 
Poor  Monsieur  Bonardin !      Never, 

ace  hamanity  first  took  to  stocking- 


wearing,  was  a  vender  of  tbfti  njefol 

article  more  seurvily  treated  than  hd" 
was  by  the  French  republic  of  184^, 
The  S5th  of  February'  b^i-^ii  >Min  « 
prosperons  man  and  an  ri  ,nh- 

licau, — ^' a  republican  of  tL.  :  vr  ' 

certainly,  bat  no  worse  for  tl* 
months    of    liberty    and     fr 
brought    him    to   ruin   and    suicide. 
At  first,  all  his  anticipaiionB  are  rose- 
coloured.    Increase  of  trade,  an  on- 
limited  demand  for  hosiery,  mnst  l» 
the  consequences  of  the  new       ~       " 
things.    He  is  fully  persuaded 
days   are  coming  for  the   reno 
establishment  at  the  sign  of  the 
ning  Monkey.      The   day    after 
revolution  he  opens  his  shop  as  usual* 
but  only  to  be  bullied  by  an  otwritr 
who  stops  in  to  buy  a  red  cap,  fiodf 
none  but  white,  curses  BonardJn  " 
Carlist,   and  carrier  ofif  Ms  n; 
guardsman^s  musket.   Uproar 
mences  in  the  street ;  the  shop  is  shot, 
and  continues  so  for  some  days.    Tim 
end  of  the  month  arrives  ;  there 
payments  to  be  made,  and  M, 
ardiu  sends  Griquet  to  the  bank  wii 
bills  for  discount^ — first-rate  paper  at 
short    date.     Criquet   brings    them 
back ;  the  best  signatures  no  longer 
find  cash.    M.  Bonardin  is  in  all  Uie 
agonies  of  a  punctual  paymaster  who 
sees  a  chance  of  his  signature^'s  dia* 
honour,  when  suddenly  he  is  suta- 
moncd  to  his  dnty  as  national  gnard. 
On  his  rctnm,  after  a  sleepless  xiigUt 
and  a  fagging  day,  ho  has  eearoely 
got  amongst  the  blankets,  when  be  is 
roused  by  voices  in  the  street  calling 
out,  in  a  measured  chant,  for  lam|is 
at  his  windows. 

^*  M,  Bonardm,  awaking  in  alarm, 
and  jumping  out  of  bed — 

What  is  that  ?  (Cries  in  the  $irtH^ 
*■  Dcs  Icunpions !  des  tampions /)  Good! 
here  they  are  again  with  their  infernal 
lamps!  Impossible  to  sleep  under 
this  republic ! 

Voices  ofhotfs  in  the  itreet, — Hallo  I 
first  floor!  Spinning  Monkey!  LanspsI 
lampa ! 

M,  Bonardin, — What  a  nnisancet 
(calling  oj/Q— Ballet  I  Babetl 

The  bay$  sltouting^ — Lamps  or 
candled!  .  .  ,  break  the  ugly  moa* 
key^s  windows,  if  he  does  not  light  op 
directly  1 

3i.  Bonardin, — Lord  bless  me  I  *  «_, 
Babet !  Babet  1 
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Babet^  (runninq  t«») — What  ia  it, 
sir? 

AT  Bonardin^ — Don't  you  hear 
tbom  ?  Cut  a  candle  in  eight  pieces 
directly,    Xot  a  minute  to  lose  1 

The  boys,—lVB  a  Carlme,  (Carhst) 
Hallo^  there!  lamps  or  candles  1 

3/.  Tkmardin^  (in  his  nighigoicn^ 
opening  the  window.) — Directly,  citi- 
zens, directly  J    A  minute's  patience ! 

The  boys'^Ah  1  there*8  the  old 
monkey  himself  I    Bravo  I  bravo  I 

*  D\ni  fang  Impor  on^mssoni  noa  aiUons  !  ^ 

M.  Bonardin^  (Jfourishinff  his  fiif/ht- 
cap.) — Ye8,  yes,  my  friends,  dun  sang 
impur!  .  .  .  Certainly,  by  all  meaus ; 
Kive  la  Rcpublique  t 

The  bays. —  Vive  la  Rtpublique  ! 
Down  with  tbo  CarlisseM!  (Babft 
enters  with  candle- ends;  M.  Bonardin 
retrmtJt  Mt ind  his  hrd-  curtnim. )  Ah ! 
there's  the  monkey's  wife  lighting  np 
at  last.  Bravo  I  bravo  1  Vive  la 
Ripubliquc!  The  monkey's  wife  not 
bad-looking  in  her  night- dresa  \ 

Babet,  {shutting  the  window,) — Do 
yon  hear,  sir,  those  ragamuffins  call 
me  your  wife  ? 

M.  Bonardin, — Well !  are  you  not 
flattered? 

Babet. — Ycs,  indeed,  the  monkey's 
wife !  It*9  flattering  I  They  take  me 
for  an  ape,  then  ? 

M.  Bonardin,— 11  they  will  only 
Jet  mo  fileep  at  last.  >£idnight 
already. 

Babci. — Pray,  sir,  is  this  to  last 
long  ?  This  is  our  sixth  illumination. 
A  whole  packet  of  fives  gone  already ! 

M.  Bonardin.-^l^o^  no,  Babet — it 
is  only  the  first  moment.  Hecollcct, 
the  republic  is  but  ti^vi  days  old.  .  .  . 
A  single  decade,  no  more. 

B<dH4, — A  proper  bnsiness  it  has 
been,  your  decade !  Alarms  at  every 
hour  of  the  day  and  night;  tho 
shop  shot  three-quarters  of  tho  time, 
and  no  buyers  wben  it  is  open  !  A 
nice  decade  1  And  then  the  bank, 
that  refuses  yonr  paper;  and  then 
your  bills,  which  you  can't  pay ;  and 
then  *  .  .  . 

M.  Bonardm.-^l^i  me  sleep,  my 
poor  Babet.  .  .  .  All  th  sit  is  very 
true ;  but  what  matter  ?  We  have 
got  the  republic ;  and  you  know  as 
well  as  I  do — t»ikre  are  no  hoses 
WITHOUT  xncnxs." 

With  this  trite  saying,  tho  cpigrnpU 
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of  the  book,  Bonardin,  a  bit  of  a  phi- 
losopher in  his  way,  consoles  himself, 
at  tho  close  of  each  disastrous  decade, 
for  the  annoyances  and  calamities  ho 
has  experienced  in  its  course.  Thes 
are  countless,  and  of  every  kind 
Now  it  is  a  polite  note  fi*ora  the  tax*^^ 
gatherer,  requesting  htm  to  pay  down," 
in  advance,  the  whole  of  the  year's 
taxes,  including  an  extraordinary  con- 
tribotion  just  decreed  by  government. 
Then  Criquet,  who  has  imbibed  com- 
muuLst  principles,  insists  on  sharing 
his  master's  profits,  and  M.  Bonardin 
is  afraid  to  refuse.  Criquet,  however, 
is  glad  to  fall  back  upon  his  wages, 
on  finding  that,  instead  of  profit,  the 
shop  leaves  a  heavy  loss.  Next  comes 
a  scamp  of  a  nephew,  emancipated 
from  Clichy  by  the  aboUtiou  of  im- 
prisonment for  debt,  who  gets  his 
tmcle  into  various  scrapes ;  and  a 
dmnken  godson,  one  Pacot,  a  soldier, 
who  knocks  bis  sponsor  under  tho 
table,  on  pretence  of  his  being  reac- 
tionary. Bonardin  goes  to  Rouen  to 
assist  at  a  Avedding,  and  tho  railway 
takers  him  into  a  cross-fire,  the  town 
being  in  full  revolution-  Rent- day 
arrives,  and  he  seta  out  as  usual  with 
receipts  and  a  canvass-bag  to  collect 
the  quarter's  rent  from  the  occu- 
pants  of  the  five  upper  stories  of 
his  house;  but  nobody  pays.  Tho 
workman  in  the  attics  take^  the  receipt 
and  refuses  the  money,  threatening  to 
hang  out  the  black  flag  if  his  lan»llord 
insists.  One  tenant  feigns  madness — ^j 
another  declares  himself  ruined - 
third  denies  himself.  Poor  Bonardin 
returns  home  with  a  heavy  heart  and 
an  empty  bag.  In  short,  his  misfor- 
tunes are  innumerable.  He  is  mixed 
up  in  revolts  against  his  will,  and 
without  his  kTiowledge;  is  sent  to 
prison,  thumped  with  mufket-bnts, 
hidden  in  a  cask,  robbed  in  the 
national  workshop*  Finally,  at  tho 
end  of  the  thirteenth  decade,  he" 
stands  upon  the  bridge  leading  to  th0 
National  Assembly,  his  face  partl| 
concealed  by  a  handkerchief,  sioginfl 
republican  songs  and  asking  almu 
None  give  them,  **  1  am  a  proprietorjT 
my  poor  man,*'  pays  one;  '*  I  can  giv 
you  nothing."  ''  Impossible,  my  goo 
iellow/*  says  the  next;  **  I  am  s' 
manufacturer "  "No  change,*'  saya 
a  third ;  ^'  I  am  a  shopkeeper,  and  I 
sell  nothing."    "  Sorry  for  you,  my 
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friend^"  replies  analher,  **  but  I  am 
an  artist.  In  the$€  times,  that  is  as 
ifkoch  as  to  tell  you  I  hnre  not  a 
sou  in  tho  world/*  **  Alas ! "  cxclairaa 
a  fifth,  ^*I  would  relieve  you  with 
pleasure,  but  I  am  a  poor  emphmi^ 
and  tlie  reyolatiou  has  strack  off  a 
quarter  of  my  salary •"  *'  What  ill 
Inckl"  cries  Bonardilii;  "the  revo- 
^iatiflft  has  rnined  every  body,  it 
But  this  is  about  the  time 
J  representatives  of  the  people 
repair  to  the  Natioaal  Assembly. 
They  are  generous,  the  worthy  repre- 
sentatives. The  millions  thi»y  daily 
vote  away  sufficieutly  prove  it.  Cou- 
ragtil  people  who  spend  so  many 
millions  will  perhaps  give  me  a  few 
coppers."  He  is  mistaken;  the  de- 
puties pass,  but  none  give  him  any 
thing  ;  whereupon  he  concludes  they 
have  not  yet  received  their  five-and- 
tweuty  francs.  And  as  the  republic 
will  not  give  him  bread,  he  reaolves 
to  seek  water  in  the  river,  climbs  the 
parapet,  and  throws  himself  into  the 
Seine  —  thus  tragically  terminating 
the  volume,  which,  up  to  that  point, 
is  a  farce,  both  broad  and  long, 
crammed  with  jokes  and  double-en- 
tcndres  of  various  merit,  but  all  ex- 
Itibitiug,  in  a  light  as  unfavourable  as 
it  is  tnie,  the  disastrous  effects  of  the 
revolution  upon  the  trade  and  pros- 
perity of  Paris. 

We  hoped  to  have  included  in  this 
review  the  fourth  volume  of  Jerome 
Paturot^  but  it  has  not  yet  reached 
us,  only  a  portion  of  it  being  pubUsh- 


od.  The  work  comes  GOl  ia  ptai$^  md 
it  is  said  the  fourth  volaiue  wM  ii 
the  last  of  the  eeriea.  ta  Umt  mm^ 
It  will  probiibly  dote  wUli  tlia  Joat 
revolt.  If  M.  Eeybaod  likes«  aad 
dares^  he  may  fiud  in  iwitiwipmit 
eveuts  abundant  food  for  liift  mtUM 
chrouide.  Perhapa  he  wilt  tliialcit 
to  wait  Cavaignac'a  «adU  beibft  oiH* 
cising  his  performaoca.  Thm  lit 
numerous  points  In  tbe  Iniof  liiHify 
of  the  republic  upan  whlbli  lie  liai 
not  yet  touched.  We  bop«  y«|  m 
acc^^mpany  Jerome  to  tho  cell  of  ia 
imprisoned  joomaliat,  to  tlie  oam%* 
martials  upon  the  Jane  iQEiirg«iil% 
to  debates  in  the  Aaaeinbly,  aad  it 
consul  tatio OS  in  tho  o^btoet.  A  !#• 
trospective  flight  ta  the  days  «C  Hii 
Convention,  and  an  incllieiital  InqiliT 
into  the  autecedeata  of  IC  Osrilgnw 
the  father,  of  whose  exploits  ^e  aoo 
has  expressed  binmelf  so  pnyod^ 
were  not  without  mtereet.  But  the 
subject  we  are  esped&Uj  enriom  to 
see  M,  Reyband  take  up,  ie  thai  cf 
French  journalism  in  l^M.  Ho  n^gU 
fill  a  most  amnsliig  ▼oUnae  wKli  m 
elucidation  of  its  myateriee  «id  rink 
ries ;  and  we  cannot  betioref  after 
reading  the  bold  judgments  mud  wm 
lations  contained  in  the  throe  pa 
lished  volumes  of  Jh^m^  that 
woidd  bo  deterred  froni  ibo  taak  I 
apprehension  of  editorial  wrath,  n 
ther  expressed  in  the  Add  or  in 
feuilleton,  by  a  challengi3  or  ai 
cism. 
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Prophecies  and  miracles,  we  are 
told,  have  long  since  ceased  upon  the 
earth,  as  permitted  only,  by  Divine 
goodness,  to  those  ages  when  faith 
was  not  firmly  established,  and  reve- 
lation needed  the  active  and  visible 
interference  of  Divine  infinence  to 
make  its  way  into  the  heart  of  obsti- 
nate and  denying  man.  This  is  a 
doctrine  which,  in  these  present  times 
of  reason,  we  are  naturally  inclined  to 
accept.  But  yet  there  are  circum- 
stances, occurring  even  in  our  day, 
which  sometimes  surprise  the  imagi- 
nation, and  even  startle  that  reason 
which  is  so  ready  to  assert  its  supre- 
macy. It  is  thus  that  we  have  re- 
garded with  much  curiosity,  more 
wonder,  and  an  impression  which  it 
is  difficult  to  drive  away  from  our 
minds,  certain  strange  documents  re- 
lative to  the  most  important  events  of 
modem  history,  wliich,  if  their  au- 
thenticity be  accepted,  are  among  the 
most  striking  revelations  emanating 
from  a  prophetic  spirit.  They  appear 
before  us  avowed  prophecies,  coming 
from  seemingly  well-authenticated 
sources,  and  backed  by  such  assur- 
ances in  the  genuineness  of  their  anti- 
quity, from  credible  mouths,  as  takes 
off  from  them  that  paulo-post-future 
sort  of  suspicion,  that  inevitably  at- 
taches itself  to  predictions,  which 
make  their  appearance  to  the  world 
after  falfilment.  In  laying  them  be- 
fore our  readers,  we  are  able  to  offer 
some  little  proof,  as  far  as  it  goes,  in 
support  of  their  authenticity ;  and  we 
still  call  to  them  the  attention  of  those 
who  may  nevertheless  refuse  their 
credence,  as  highly  interesting  docu- 
ments of  a  strange  character,  relating 
to  past,  present,  and  even  future  poli- 
tical events.  As  they  do,  in  truth, 
refer  also  to  a  future  still  to  be  accom- 
plished, as  well  as  to  the  present,  our 
readers,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  may  be  able 
to  judge  for  themselves  how  far  the 
predictions  as  to  the  future  will  bear 
out  those  which  now  already  relate  to 
the  past,  and  to  what,  if  such  an  ex- 
pression may  be  pardoned,  might  be 
called  the  present  just  gone  by. 

Two  of  these  revelations  bear  the 
character  of  direct  and  avowed  pro- 
phecies, given  08  such  by  holy  men, 


and  are  imbued  throughout  with  that 
mystic  spirit,  which,  however  incom- 
prehensible as  regards  the  future,  be- 
comes clear  to  an  extraordinary  de- 
gree of  distinctness  when  applied  to 
the  test  of  the  past :  they  wear,  in 
fact,  the  strange  air  of  predictions 
never  intended  to  be  comprehended 
until  after  their  fulfilment ;  as  if,  even 
although  the  inspired  soul  of  certain 
individual  men  had  been  permitted  to 
raise  itself,  in  its  ecstasy,  from  the  earth 
into  those  unknown  realms  where 
past  and  future  are  confounded  in 
eternity,  and  shake  off  for  the  time 
the  mortal  trammels  of  our  limited 
understanding,  but  retain  still  after- 
wards the  consciousness  and  the  power 
to  reveal  what  there  it  saw ;  yet,  by 
some  mysterious  dispensation,  the  re- 
velations should  not  be  allowed  to  bo 
expounded  in  the  clearness  of  their 
truth,  so  as  to  be  comprehensible  to 
the  intellects  of  the  uninspired  and 
undeserving  herd.  Why,  then,  should 
the  future  be  revealed,  it  might  be 
asked,  if  the  revelation  should  serve 
nothing  to  mankind?  With  such  deep 
and  awful  mysteries  we  have  not  to 
deal :  we  cannot  answer :  we  are  of 
the  blind  who  cannot  lead  the  blind. 
At  all  events,  if  these  documents  be 
forgeries — ^mere  devices  fabricated  af- 
ter facts — and  that  they  cannot  be  so 
entirely^  will  be  seen  hereafter — cer- 
tainly a  degree  of  genius  that  is  almost 
incomprehensible  presided  over  their 
fabrication,  with  this  strange  stamp  of 
vague  oracular  language,  which  is  only 
comprehensible  in  its  after-applica- 
tion. 

Such  are  two  of  these  prophetic 
writings.  As  they  are  supposed  to 
proceed  from  the  mouths  of  religious 
men,  renowned  for  the  sanctity  of 
their  lives,  they  naturally  refer  more 
to  the  condition  of  the  Christian 
church,  and  to  the  fate  of  the  "  faith- 
ful," than  immediately  to  political 
events ;  but  yet  so  closely  is  the  des- 
tiny of  the  faithful  of  the  Christian 
world  mixed  up  inevitably  with  the 
destiny  of  men  and  countries  in  gene- 
ral, that  the  political  events  of  our 
day  are  there  set  down  in  prediction, 
with  all  the  minuteness  which  the 
vague  and  mystic  language  of  pro- 
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^ihetic  revelation,  ijiraly  depicting 
IVliat  even  the  inspired  eye  can  onlv 
dimly  trace  in  cloudy  vision,  *Uhrongh 
ft  glass  darkly,"  is  able  to  bestow 
upon  detail.  The  third  revelation  as- 
sumes to  1)0  no  more  than  an  interpre- 
tation of  the  prophetical  book  of  the 
Xew  Testament,  and  repudiates  all 
gupposition  of  aiming  at  any  spirit  of 
prophecy  in  itself;  a  portioOi  how- 
ever, of  this  interpretation  of  a  part  of 
Scriptore  so  obscnre  as  the  book  of 
the  Revelation,  is  ao  remarkable  in 
ita  application  to  present  events,  as  to 
wear  the  very  air  of  prophecy  that  its 
interpreter  repudiates. 

The  longer  and  more  important  of 
the  two  prophecies^  which  have  both 
appeared  in  France,  and  refer  chiefly 
to  events  immediately  connected  with 
French  history,  is  one  popularly  de- 
signated as  the  **  Prophecy  of  Orval  :'* 
it  has  been  already  translated  into 
English,  and  published,*  with  a  pro- 
face,  an  inti'oductioo,  and  explanatory 
notes,  chiefly  referring  to  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  document,  and  to  its 
posses?! on  in  the  hands  of  a  variety  of 
credible  and  respectable  persona  du- 
ring the  whole  of  the  present  century, 
and  5ome  of  the  later  yeans  of  the 
last.  The  little  pamphlet  ha^  been 
;;;ot  lip  with  much  intelligence,  and 
apparently  with  a  atdclly  conscien- 
lions  Npirit*  We  cannot  here  tbllow 
the  editor  through  all  the  details  he 
lays  before  us,  to  prove  tliat  tbo 
prophecy  has  been  copied  from  a  book 
printed  at  Luxembourg  in  the  year 
1541,  and  recopicd,  by  gentlemen  of 
standing  and  respectability,  from 
copies  already  made,  as  early  as  the 
year  1702 — or  through  all  the  evi- 
dence addnced,  some  years  ago,  in  such 
respectable  religions  French  papers  as 
the  Invariablf.,  and  the  Proprif/aieur  de 
la  Foi\  accompanied  by  notes  from  the 
editor  himself,  with  regard  to  his  own 
l»ersonal  experience,  and  the  testi- 
mony he  has  received  from  personages 
worthy  of  the  highest  credit,  known 
to  himself  It  may  be  said,  however, 
that  ho  comramiicatcs  extracts  of  let- 
ters and  other  authorities,  wldcb, 
could  they  bo  forgeries,  would  aasu- 
redly  be  some  of  the  most  ingenious 
of  the  kind,  even  if  they  had  any 
great  end  or  aim  in  their  fabrication ; 


ihe  Present.  ^H^^P         [I^^^. 

and  it  ought  to  be  added,  that  a  grca 
part  of  this  testimony    is   comptJ 
from   a  brochure  called    TI^<r 
fur  1840,  and  published  by  a  oertaii 
Henry  Dnjardin  in  Paris,  in  the  mont 
of  Iklarch  1840,  consequently  anterior,^ 
at  all  events,  to  the  remarkabld  cir- 
cnmstauces  of  the  present  daj.     Oo 
these  matters  wo  must  refer  our  read* 
ers  to  the  interesting  little  pamphle 
itself.      The    authority    upon    whic 
rests  the  fact  that  the  prophecy,  geno 
rally  known  under  the  title  of 
PicvUwns     tfOrvalt^^    and     entitled 
**  Certain  Previsions  rovealer!  ^--  ' '  i  ' 
to  a  Solitary,  for  the  Caii£'  ^' 

the  Children  of  God,*'  wa>  i,  m,,,./ , 
printed  at  Lnxembourg  in  the  year  I 
1544,  seemxS  every  way  aa  couclnsiv^| 
as  possible  in  such  matters  of  ancienfc 
lore;  and  the  writer  of  tliis  nre^tnt] 
paper  has  only  to  add  that  li  f 

has  seen  in  Paris  the  whole  [ m 
as  far  as  It  is  still  in  existenc<^,  printcilJ 
in  a  newspaper  of  the  year  183U,  (h*l 
believe^^  as  far  as  his  memory  i^eaches,  f 
in  the  Journal  dUs  Villu  et  des  C  Viwi-l 
pa^nes)^  and  consequently,  to  hia  own] 
knowledge,  pnblished  to  the  worlill 
jirevionsly,  at  least,  to  the  *  t\ 

the  present  year ;  that  ao  olii  i 

Iridy,  upon  whose  faith  he  Cuu  imixi- 
citly  rely,  positively  declared  to  kUml 
that  she  had  it  in  her  hands  as  eArlyi 
as  the  year  1802,  and  thus  oven  beforal 
the  crowning  of  Napoleon  as   £m«l 
peror;    and  that    its    reappearance,  J 
since  the  breaking  ont  of  the  revolt-] 
lutlon  of  this  year,  excited  so  mnclij 
sensation  in  the  French  capital.  tYiAtj 
measures  were  taken  by  tli 
can  government  of  the  day  tn 
a  sort  of   surt^eillam^e  over    i'   ,      da  ( 
known  to  possess  and  propa-iti    i   .j  j 
prediction — a  fact  also  menti- r;    !  fy 
the  editor  of  the  English  p.imj  bl  !  ^ 
as  conspirators  against  the  siahiliiyj 
of  the  republic.   \Vitb  these  preoiiaeiat  J 
we  proceed  to  do  no  more  than  lay 
before  our  readers  the  propliecy  in 
question,  claimiug  for  the  not'-  •  ♦'"! 
follows  such  credence  as  ev^  s 

conviction  or  scepticism,  ini  \ 

or  cooler  reaj^n,  may  choose  i 
The  Abbey  of  Orval,  fiv 
the  prediction  has  taken  its  ^ 
it    appears,    a  religious    in  , 

situated  in  the  diocese  of  Treves  on 
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the  frontiers  of  Luxembourg ;  and  it 
is  said  that  the  abbot  aud  the  monks, 
when  they  fled  from  their  convent, 
during  the  siege  of  Luxembourg  by 
the  French  revolutionary  army,  to 
the  *'  refuge"  in  the  town,  conveying 
a  part  of  their  archives  as  well  as 
their  sacred  vessels  with  them,  first 
communicated  the  printed  copy  of  the 
Previsions  of  a  Solitary  of  1544  to 
Mai*shal  Bender,  who  commanded  the 
army,  and  other  French  gentlemen, 
by  whom  copies  were  then  taken  as  a 
matter  of  curiosity,  and  put  in  circu- 
lation. Tradition  at  that  time  attri- 
buted the  prediction  to  a  monk  of  the 
name  of  Philip  Olivarius,  although 
the  exact  period  of  the  existence  of 
the  '*  Solitary"  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  well  known.  What  at 
present  remains,  or  is  supposed  to 
remain,  commences  only  with  the  his- 
tor}'  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  although 
the  "  Oracle"  of  Henri  Dujardin 
speaks  of  the  prediction  relative  to  the 
death  of  Louis  XVI.  as  having  excited 
considerable  sensation  among  the 
emigrant  circles  of  that  time ;  and  the 
circumstance  of  the  absence  of  any 
events  anterior  to  the  prophecy,  as  it 
stands  at  present,  is  accounted  for  by 
a  remark  made  in  the  Propagateur  de 
la  Foi^  that,  when  it  was  discovered, 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  last  century, 
the  copyists  generally  neglected  to 
transcribe  what  related  to  the  past, 
and  contented  themselves  only  with 
that  portion,  the  accomplishment  of 
which  was  still  to  come. 

The  prophecy,  as  will  be  seen,  is 
astoundingly  and  suspiciously  minute 
in  its  details ;  but  yet,  when  the  pre- 
dictions as  to  the  fature  are  consider- 
ed— to  our  eyes  at  present  so  vague 
and  mysterious,  and  still  perhaps  in 
their  fulfilment,  if  so  it  should  prove, 
as  exact  in  detail, — it  may  well  be 
imagined  that  the  portions  which  now 
refer  to  the  past,  may  in  their  day 
have  appeared  equally  mysterious  and 
vague.  It  runs  as  follows,  as  it  now 
stands : — 

^^  At  that  time  a  young  man,  come 
from  beyond  the  sea  into  the  country 
of  Celtic  Gaul,  shows  himself  strong  in 
counsel.  But  the  mighty  to  whom  ho 
gives  umbrage  will  send  him  to  combat 
in  the  land  of  Captivity.  Victory 
will  bring  him  back.  The  sons  of 
Brutus  will  be  confounded   at   his 
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approach,  for  he  will  overpower  them, 
and  take  the  name  of  emperor.  Many 
high  and  mighty  kings  will  be  sorely 
afraid,  for  the  eagle  will  carry  off 
many  sceptres  and  crowns.  Men  on 
foot  and  horse,  carrying  blood-stained 
eagles,  and  as  numerous  as  gnats  in 
the  air,  will  run  with  him  throughout 
Europe,  which  will  be  filled  with  con- 
sternation and  carnage ;  for  he  will  be 
so  powerful,  that  God  shall  be  thought 
to  combat  on  his  side.  The  church  of 
G^,  in  great  desolation,  will  be  some- 
what comforted,  for  she  shall  see  her 
temples  opened  again  to  her  lost  sheep, 
and  Grod  praised.  But  all  is  over,  the 
moons  are  passed." 

It  must  be  remarked  here,  that  the 
moons,  continually  alluded  to  in  the 
prophecy,  may  be  found,  by  the  cal- 
culation of  thirteen  lunar  months  to  a 
year,  to  arrive  at  an  extraordinary 
accuracy  of  prediction  as  to  the  date 
of  the  events  prophesied :  those  which 
have  been  mentioned  above  must  be 
considered  to  refer  probably  to  a 
period  of  time  alluded  to  in  the  por- 
tion of  the  *'  Previsions"  supposed  to 
be  lost. 

"  But  all  is  over ;  the  moons  are 
passed.  The  old  man  of  Sion  cries  to 
God  from  his  afi^cted  heart;  and 
behold  I  the  mighty  one  is  blinded  for 
his  crimes.  He  leaves  the  gi*eat  city 
with  an  army  so  mighty,  that  none 
ever  was  seen  to  be  compared  to  it. 
But  no  warrior  will  be  able  to  with- 
stand the  power  of  the  heavens ;  and 
behold!  the  third  part,  and  again  the 
third  part,  of  his  army  has  perished  by 
the  cold  of  the  Almighty.  Two 
lustres  have  passed  smce  the  age  of 
desolation ;  the  widows  and  the 
orphans  have  cried  aloud  to  the  Lord, 
and  behold!  God  is  no  longer  deaf. 
The  mighty,  that  have  been  humbled, 
take  court^e,  and  combine  to  over- 
throw the  man  of  power.  Behold,  the 
ancient  blood  of  centories  Is  with 
them,  and  resumes  its  place  and  its 
abode  in  the  great  city;  the  great 
man  returns  humbled  to  the  country 
beyond  the  sea  from  which  he  came. 
God  alone  is  great!  The  eleventh 
moon  has  not  yet  shone,  and  the 
bloody  scourge  of  the  Lord  returns  to 
the  great  dty ;  the  ancient  blood  quits 
it.  (rod  alone  is  great  I  He  loves  his 
people,  and  has  blood  in  abhorrence ; 
the  fifth  moon  has  shone  npon  many 
2z 
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warriors  from  the  enst.  Ganl  is 
covorcd  with  men,  and  with  mftcirm<*s 
of  war ;  all  13  finished  with  the  man  of 

t  sea.     Behold  anjain  ret  —  -^   '^  • 

[[ptit  blood  of  the  Ca|) !  f  i 
^petw,  that  Hig  liol^v  name  U  i.r  -v,i, 
Therefort^  shall  ^nt  pcaco  reifrn 
throughout  Celtic  CJatil.  The  whito 
flower  is  groutlj  in  hononr,  and  th*^ 
temples  of  the  Lord  n-Found  with 
tnanj  holj  cao tides.  Bat  the  sons 
^BnitnffTiew  with  ang:er  the  white 

i^cr,  and  obtain  a  powerful  edict, 

1  God  in  consefitience  is  angry  on 
JMJConnt  of  the  elect,  and  becinse  the 
holy  day  is  mnch  profaned ;  neverthe- 
less God  will  await  a  return  to  Him 
(Jnrinp  eighteen  times  twelve  moons, 
God  alone  is  great!  Tie  pari  lies  His 
people  by  many  trihulntions ;  hot  an 
end  will  also  rome  npcpn  the  wicked* 
At  this  time  a  great  consqiiracy  agEinst 
the  white  tlower  move«  in  the  dark» 
by  the  designs  of  an  accnrpcd  Itand  ; 
and  the  poor  old  blood  of  the  Cap 
teavcfi  the  great  Q\ty,  and  the  mm  of 
Bratus  increa&e  mightily.  Hark ! 
how  the  eervants  of  the  Loiil  cry 
alond  to  him!  The  arrows  of  the 
Lord  are  steeped  in  His  wrath  for  the 
hcortB  of  the  wicked.  Woc^  to  Celtic 
Gaul !  The  oock  ^ill  efface  the  white 
flower  T  and  a  powerful  one  will  call 
himself  king  of  the  people.  The  res 
mil  be  a  great  commotion  among 
men,  for  the  crown  will  l>e  placed  by 
the  hands  of  workmen  who  haye  com- 
bated in  the  gn»at  city.  God  alone  is 
great !  The  reign  of  the  wicked  will 
wax  mom  imwerful;  but  let  them 
hagten,  for  behold!  the  opinions  of 
the  men  of  Celtic  Gaid  are  in  colli- 
fiion,  and  con  ration  is  in  all  minde/* 

It  mast  here  be  again  remarked 
thal»  as  re<:j:ards  the  accomplis^hment 
of  the  events  which  follow  immedi- 

ely  in  the  prophecy,  the  writer 
himself  seen  tliis  record  in  a 
printed  form — since  the  fijlfilment,it  is 
inie^  but  in  a  newnpaper  published  in 
the  year  18.1^. 

♦*  The  king  of  the  people  will  be 
«ccn  very  weak  :  man}'  of  the  wicked 
will  be  against  him ;  bnt  he  was  iU- 
ated  I     and,    behold  1     God    hurls 

I  down/'    How  striking  ie  the  ex- 

0Sio(D,  ^^ mai axsiii r  To  proceed: 
*»HowI,  ye  sons  of  Brutus  I  Cull 
wnto  TOn  the  beasts  that  arc  alimit  to 
devour  you.     ttreat  God!   what  a 


the  I 

noise  of  arma !  a  full  niimt^er  of  tii( 
Ip  '        >ipleted,    and^   tirTii 

til  o  comtBg!" 

1 IM-:  un^ui\v:.\z   of  mair 
upon  the  capital  is  an 

a' 
ni' 
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within  the  year  1 
outbreak  of  the 
warrioi's  are  not  said  to 
any  foreip  lands.  May  t 
posed — in  acc«»pUng  the  r 
prediction — U*  refer  to  tb 
the  national  guards  of  the  ikpail- 
ments  ttpon  I*aris,  fmm  all  parts  af 
Frnnce,  at  tho  thnc  itlntNtk 

of  Jane  ?  or  do  the  v  xltx 

to  be  verified  in  a  more  stviKnig 
ner?  The  period  of  the  "t«ii  Ui 
six  moons,  and  yet  agi^  six 
ten  moons,"  of  which  meiitjon  is 
to  be  made,  is  pocnliarly  >•— -i- 
nncertain,  as  are  the  pri^ 
fitr  as  time  is  concenied,  ,  .  ,.,. 
events  to  come.  According  to 
calculation  adopted,  tlus  prriod 
time  wonld  be  that  of  abovrt 
years  and  a  quarter.  Is  tlie 
pUshment  of  the  awM  pre-dirthia 
that  follows,  to  be  ddayed  for  !:tTth 
a  space  of  time  V  An  * 
cliurchman  has  conceived 
calculation  of  inoons  njfcrtj  Ui  tMf 
past  period,  dnring  whieli  the  rhmtdi 
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vtthumii,  wiii'Ti  iiic   '  ! 
was  filled."    But,  th< 
tion  to  r----^^-  •  '  ^'-  - 

like  ''  i 

riors,*'  u  .  ,      ,.  ..... 

is  completed**—*.  ^.^ 

Tin  -  i*^  fjiio  of  t]io  ni" 

tl 

nlr  ■'  'I       :'    :■■■', 

which  time  alone  ran  give 

— if  a  ?^ctntinn  i^  to  iio  t^ 

d. 

eji- 

is  oiily  the  date  uf  iheir  ;u 

meut  that  seems  involved  . 

nees  of  insolvable  (>l 

runs  the  dennnciation 

of  desolation  to  be   pi^nmi 

another   **  vial   of   wrath** 

doomed  city  of  Parifi. 

'*  It  U  done !  Tlir»  monniain  of  ihc 
Lord  bath  cried  in  its  aillictioa  nato 
G^d.    Th«  sonft  of  Jadali  lmv9  cried 
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irato  God  from  the  land  (%f  the  fo- 
TCigner ;  .and,  behold !  <  ^ 
dmif.      Whiit    fire    a 
RtTOWs!    Teo  times  8l\   ?i 
j^et  fi^ain  six  times  ten  n\ 
iv(\  r     ■  -  rh.  Woe  m  *' 
B'  inga  aruTi 

Bui  uu.^.y  hath  lir 
Tvith  the  earth.  Yet  . 
not  perbh^  O^d  huL.  ,,.  .  ..  i 
prtycr.  I1ic  place  of  crimo  i«  pnH* 
tit?d  by  fiiK?.  The  waters  of  the  great 
stmini  hnve  rolled  on  towards  the  sea 
all  cnmsoned  with  blood.  Gaal,  as  it 
were  di^racral>ercd,  is  flboat  to  re- 
iraite.  God  love*i  peace.  €om«, 
young  prinoo,  quit  the  ipIc  of  cap- 
tivity. Listen  t  from  the  liou  to  the 
white  flower!  come!" 

It  may  be  well  tmdcratood  now 
why  the  republican  government  of 
Franc-e  attaches  so  much  importsnoo 
to  tike  fact  of  the  propagation  of  this 
pnypbecy,  which  formally  predicts  the 
rettmi  of  tlie  last  bud  of  the  white 
flower-,  or  lily  of  the  Bourbons.  Its 
put^icaiion  wa?.  i^inL,-)]  iriinn  as  a 
nsDOravre  of  the  ijn,  to 
prepare  the  min  >r  the 
advent  of  Henri  V,,  and,  by  exciting 
men's  iraairmiitirjTts,  to  tond  towards 
the  ac  prediction 
— Willi  that  ha- 
zarded i>i\:.  ivu  help  to 
accomplmh  the  lery 
ttaturiU  cournc  of  cvliUc.  which  they, 
in  thcmftclves,  prodiK^f.  At  all 
fvent!*,  the  protniilgj 
prophecy,  which  detifi 
the  ov ertJiro w  of  the  rv[H\\ 
he  consideretl  a^  being 
enemies,  an f I  "   '"^  ..,rvu,.i      ._. 


in    their  ni 
jrriter  '»r  ^' 
ho   V 
whm  I 

nhn  ,i.,   „■.  .M     :.,m:i_:   ; 
tIlSji.-t^,       .H      !■■■]■■    ,;■ 

documeuttf 
prebemcQ  oi 

the  govemmcui 
to   ascribe  to   i 
mlhtiioa  to  the  '  ii' 
obtODre.     Bclginm 

t!u^  -V-'--  • -'-    - 

can  scarcely  br 
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tlie  young  prince  alluded  to  is  already 
let  atliaooe witlii 
iiy— orperiiflpBf 

ly    win  I    England*    as 
ly  tyincally  repixjaented  by  tb 
H^Jii—iiiight  be  -T — ^    ^  to  bear  out' 
the  fulfilment  of  ion.     The 

Orval  r— 1'---  ' 

diet  til.  I J 

of  the  '   .....  ::        .       .;  :..    . 

''  What  i,s  foreseen,  that  God  wiUf  J 
The  ancient  blood  of  centuries  wl 
again  tenniiiate  long  struggles,  A 
»ole  pastor  will  be  seen  in  Celtic  Gaul. 
The  man  made  powerful  by  God  ^  ill 
be  firmly  se^ited.  Peace  li^ill  be  cstab- 
liijhed  t>y  many  wi^e  laws,  80  sngi> 
ami  pnident  will  be  the  otfsprLng  of 
the  Cap,  that  God  will  be  tli ought  to 
be  with  him.  Thanks  to  the  Father 
of  Mercies,  the  Holy  Rion  chant* 
again  in  her  ti?mple8  to  the  glory  of 
one  Lord  Almighty/' 

Tho  future  previ.^ions  of  the  pro- 
phecy become  neces-^arily  more  and 
more  obscure ;  uUhougli  thoise,  which 
more  immediately  follow,  ""n»  ^(ivTiri- 
enlly  distinct,  much  as  fr. 
plishnient  may   be  a  maif<  ;■ 

nt'ce.'Nsary  doubt. 

*'  Many  lost  sheep  come  to  drink  at 
the  living  ispritig*  Three  kings  and 
princf^'5  throw  tiff  the  mfintle  of 
h  'i-h 

pAl'td  of  U  ^^I'L'itt  tH.'ttj)h.'  ul  :  ill 

I'f^tum  to  the   true  f*tiMi-  t 

■  '        J    during    i 

,  and  ftlx  i 
•d  IB  wearit  (I 

-  ;  nuil  yet,   t  ^ 

r,,,v.  ,  k<*>  will  prt')'  "  '  It 

timcifi  twelve  m  is 

T  Sin 

v;  I  lite 

II 

iiy 

Tiicn  It  Ui  bo 

'  s  mnrc,  1  little 

'     "V 
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four  times  five  moons,  and  there  is  a 
general  falling  ofiT,  and  the  end  of  time 
has  begun.  After  a  number,  not  com- 
plete, of  moons,  God  will  combat  in 
the  persons  of  His  two  just  ones. 
Tlie  Man  of  Sin  shall  carry  off  the 
victory.  But  all  is  over !  The  mighty 
Grod  has  placed  before  my  compre- 
hension a  wall  of  fire.  I  can  see  no 
more.  May  He  be  blessed  evermore. 
Amen." 

Thus  terminates  the  reputed  pro- 
phecy of  the  Solitary  of  Orval.  The 
conclusion  has  been  supposed  to  imply 
a  prediction  of  the  end  of  the  world ; 
and,  by  the  calculation  of  the  number 
of  as  many  moons  as  are  mentioned, 
that  event  would  thus  take  place 
within  a  period  of  fifty  years  from  the 
present  time.  But  it  docs  not  appear 
absolutely  to  follow  that  the  "  wall  of 
fire  "  placed  before  the  comprehension 
of  the  inspired  Solitary,  that  he  should 
see  no  more,  should  be  referred  to  the 
"  end  of  all  things,"  because  he  has 
exclaimed  just  previously — "  But  all 
is  over!"  This  expression  he  has 
already  used  before  in  a  different 
sense.  Any  disquisition,  however, 
upon  the  uncertain  fulfilment  of  a 
very  uncertain  prophecy,  would  be 
xigain  a  discursive  ramble,  that  would 
lead  us  much  too  far  out  of  our  beat. 

The  other  Fi'ench  prophecy,  to 
which  allusion  has  been  made,  pro- 
fesses to  be  only  of  a  much  later  date. 
It  is  said  to  have  emanated  from  a 
Jesuit  priest,  who  died  towards  the 
end  of  the  last  century  at  Bordeaux, 
in  the  "  odour  of  sanctity,"  and  to 
have  been  communicated  by  him  to  a 
novice  residing  with  him  in  an  estab- 
lishment of  the  Jesuits  at  Poitiers, 
some  time  previous  to  the  outbreak 
of  the  first  French  Revolution.  It  is 
supposed  to  have  been  transcribed 
and  preserved  by  the  novice,  who 
afterwards  became  himself  a  Jesuit 
priest,  and  by  him  to  have  been  given 
into  the  hands  of  several  persons, 
who  still  possess  it,  or  who  may 
have  in  turn  given  circulation  to  it. 
Not  much  importance  was  attached  to 
it  until  the  events  of  the  Revolution, 
which  confirmed  so  many  of  its  predic- 
tions, wore  accomplished ;  and  again, 
since  the  events  of  the  present  year, 
it  has  been  called  to  men's  minds. 
Like  the  On^al  prophecy,  its  predic- 
tions, as  regards  what  is  now  past, 


have  been  wonderfully  distinct,  and, 
relative  to  the  events  of  this  pre* 
sent  year,  no  less  so.  With  re- 
spect to  its  existence  previoualj  to 
these  latter  events,  the  writer  can  also 
give  testimony,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Orval  prophecy,  that  it  was  tran- 
scribed as  far  back  as  the  jear  1836, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  superieure  of  a 
convent  in  Lyons,  who  testified  that 
she  had  heard  it  from  the  novice  to 
whom  it  was  first  delivered.  The 
authenticity  of  its  prophetic  revela- 
tions can  thus  be  proved  as  for  as 
regards  the  present  day.  It  bears,  in 
many  respects,  a  great  analogy  to  the 
Previsions  of  the  Solitary  of  Orval, 
and  the  predictions  it  delivers  co- 
incide in  most  respects  with  the 
latter :  but  it  contains  distmct  refe- 
rences to  other  events,  of  which  the 
Orval  prophecy  makes  no  mention. 
As  the  revelation  also  of  a  holychnrch- 
man,  prophetically  inspired,  its  con- 
tents naturally  refer,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, to  the  state  of  the  church,  or 
perhaps  even  to  the  condition  of  the 
order  of  the  Jesuits  alone.  Hie  whole 
is  necessarily  couched  in  m^terioua 
language  in  this  respect :  and  it  ought, 
perhaps,  to  be  premised  that  the 
"counter-revolution"  allnded  to  re- 
fers to  the  triumph  of  the  priesthood 
in  general,  or,  as  was  before  said,  of 
the  Jesuit  order.  The  portions  of 
this  prophecy  which  have  fallen  into 
the  writer's  hands  refer  only  to  the 
events  immediately  following  the  ftll 
of  Napoleon ;  although  he  has  been 
assured  that,  in  other  copies,  it  goes 
back  to  circumstances  antecedent  to 
the  first  Revolution. 

"There  will  then  bo  a  reaction,^ 
says  the  portion  now  before  ns, 
"which  shall  be  thought  to  be  the 
counter-revolution— it  will  last  dur- 
ing some  years,  so  that  people  shall 
sup])ose  that  peace  is  really  restored : 
but  it  will  be  only  a  patchworit— «n 
ill- sewn  garment.  There  will  be  no 
schism;  but  still  the  Chnrch  shall 
not  triumph.  Then  shall  come  dis- 
turbances in  France :  a  name  hatefhl 
to  the  countnr  shall  be  placed  npon 
the  throne.  It  will  not  be  ontU  after 
that  event  that  the  counter-revolntlon 
shall  take  place.  It  will  be  done  l^ 
strangers.  Bnt  two  parties  will  first 
be  formed  in  Franco,  who  will  carry 
on   a   war  of  extermination.    One 


party  will  be  mncb  more  tmmerotis 
thao  the  other,  but  the  weaker  ghall 
prevail.    Blood  will  flow  in  the  ^eat 
towns,   and  the  convulsion  shall  be 
such  that  men  might  think  the  liiat 
dny  to  be  at  hand.    But  the  wicked 
will  not  prevail,    aud  in    thia   dire 
catastrophe  shall  porish  of  them  a 
great   mnltitude.     They    will    have 
hoped  to  have  utterly  destroyed  the 
Church ;  but  for  this'  they  will  not 
have  had  time,  for  the  fearful  crisis 
shall  be  of  short  duration.    There  will 
be  a  movement  when  it  will  be  sup- 
posed that  all  Is  lost;   but  still  all 
Bhall  be  saved.    The  faithful  shall  not 
perish  ;  such  signs  will  be  given  theni 
as  shall  induce  them  to  fly  the  city. 
Bariuff  this  convulsion,  which  will 
extend  to  other  lands,  and  not  be  for 
France  alone,  ParLn  shall  be  so  utterly 
destroyed,  that  when,  twenty  years 
afterwards,  fathers  shall  walk  with 
their  children,  and  the  children  shall 
ask,  *Whyis  that  desolate  spot?'  they 
shall  answer,  *  My  children,  here  once 
stood  a  great  city,  which  God  de- 
stroyed for  its  crimes.'     After  this 
fcarfnl  convnlsiou,  all  will  return  to 
order,    and    the     counter-revolution 
shall  be  made.    Then  shall  the  tri- 
umph of   the  Church  be  such  that 
nothinglike  it  shall  be  ever  seen  again, 
for  it  will  be  the  last  triumph  of  the 
Church  on  earth/* 

In  one  respect,  at  least,  this  pro- 
phesy has  already  taken  a  step  to- 
w^ards  fidfilmcnt.  **  Two  parties  shall 
be  formed  in  France."  Does  not  the 
strnggle  between  the  Moderates  and 
the  Red- Republicans  still  harass  the 
laud  ?  **  They  will  carry  on  a  war  of 
extermination."  Have  they  not 
already  commenced  it  in  June'in  the 
streets  of  Paris?  **  One  party  will 
be  much  more  numerous  than  the 
other."  The  Modei*ate  party  is  well 
known  to  have  an  immense  majority 
throut!;hout  the  country.  *'Hut  the 
weaker  shall  prevair' — for  a  time,  that 
is — goes  on  to  say  the  fearful  pre  die* 
lion.  That  result  lies  yet  in  the 
womb  of  fate.  The  probabilities  of 
its  fullilment  we  shrink  from  investi- 
gating—the more  so,  as  it  b  a  convic- 
tion which  has  always  instinctively 
forced  itself  upon  our  minds.  In  all 
their  previsions  on  this  subject,  tho 
two  prophesies,  as  far  as  they  go, 
perfectly  agi*ee.     We  do  not  even 


leave  the  sceptical  the  pleasure  of 
finding  out  that  "  doctors  differ/* 
Tho  collision  of  parties — the  devour- 
ing beasts — and  the  eventual  destruc- 
tion of  the  *^  great  city"  in  the  strng* 
gle — arc  circumstances  foretold  in 
both,  with  a  graphic  force  which  gives 
them  almost  the  minuteness  of  details 
relative  to  a  history  of  the  past.  The 
triumph  of  the  Church,  after  this  great 
convulsion,  b  likewise  prophesied  by 
both.  Tho  Orval  previsions,  more 
diffuse  as  to  general  histoiy,  alone 
connect  this  event  with  the  restora- 
tion of  a  Prince  of  the  Lily.  On  the 
contrary,  however,  the  prediction  of 
the  Jesait — as  yet  only  occupied  with 
the  interests  of  his  Church — now  goes 
on  to  foretell  historical  events,  of 
which  the  Orval  prophecy  makes  no 
mention.  The  two  do  not  contradict 
each  other,  but  each  mentions  cir- 
cumstances of  which  tho  other  does 
not  speak, 

"  These  events  shall  be  known  to 
be  at  hand,"  continues  the  Poitiers 
prophecy,  '*  by  the  sign  that  England 
shall  begin  to  suffer  throes  of  pain, 
even  as  it  is  known  that  the  summer 
is  nigh  when  the  fig-tree  puts  forth 
its  leaves.  England  shall  experience 
a  revolution,  which  will  be  of  sufficient 
duration  to  give  unhappy  France  time 
to  bi'eathe»  Then  it  shall  be  by  the 
assistance  of  France  that  England 
shall  be  fully  restored  to  peace." 

Certainly  there  appears  at  present 
no  probability  of  any  accomplishment 
of  this  part  of  the  prediction.  And, 
whatever  vagne  faith  we  may  place  in 
our  innermost  hearts  upon  the  authen- 
ticity of  these  prophecies,  we  should 
be  very  glad  to  find  ourselves,  and 
avow  ourselves,  and  even  proclaim 
ourselves,  utter  dupes,  rather  than  wit- 
ness the  slightest  approach  to  a  fulfil- 
ment of  the  last  paragraph  of  tho 
Jesuit  priest's  oracular  revolutions. 
He  has  given  us,  however,  a  fair 
chance  of  learning  the  truth  of  his 
prediction,  or  of  giving  him  the  lie  in 
his  coffin,  by  an  answer,  which  the 
tradition  preserved  by  the  excellent 
supirieure  of  the  convent  of  the  Sacn^ 
Ca3ur  at  Lyons  reports  that  he  made, 
when  asked  as  to  the  period  of  the 
fulfilment  of  his  prophecies — for  he 
had  not,  like  the  Solitary  of  Orval* 
been  at  ait  precise  In  his  ivrithmctical 
calculations  of  moons,  or  otherm 
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of  bestowing  dates,  as  wc  have  sccu. 
His  answer  is  said  to  hare  been,  that 
those  who  saw  the  first  Frencli  Kevo- 
lutiou,  and  who  lived  through  this 
crisis,  would  bless  God  for  having 
preservetl  them  to  be  witnesses  of  the 
great  triumph  of  His  Church.  Con- 
sequently, the  events  foretold  ought 
to  receive  their  fulfilment  in  a  period 
of  time  within  the  probable  life  of  a 
man  born  In^fore  the  epoch  of  1781) ; 
and  thus,  reckoning  the  *' threescore 
years  and  ten  "  as  the  utmost  limit  of 
man's  natural  life,  before  the  year  1859. 
We  ourselves,  and  all  our  readers,  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  have  tlms  the  proba- 
bilities before  us  of  testing  tlie  powers 
of  prophecy  of  the  good  old  gentleman 
of  Poitiers.  And  yet,  if  they  arc  to 
be  verified  to  the  letter  as  concerns 
''Old  England,"  wo  cannot  add  "]Vlay 
we  be  there  to  see." 

Beyond  these  two  prophecies,  there 
are  others  which  at  the  present  time 
abound  in  France;  but  as  we  are 
unable  to  offer  any  evidence  whatever 
as  to  their  authenticity  of  anticpiity, 
we  shall  not  enter  into  their  details, 
much  less  into  any  disquisition  as  to 
their  credibility.  Most  of  them  pre- 
dict the  utter  destruction  of  Paris  by 
lure,  during  a  convulsion  occasioned 
by  insurrection  and  civil  war.  The 
best  known  are  those  of  Bug  de  Thilas, 
a  prophet  of  the  Pyrenees  in  the  six- 
teenth century— a  Breton  traditionary 
prediction,  which  enters  into  very 
minute  and  grapliic  details  relative  to 
the  great  fire  of  Paris,  and  fixes  the 
epoch  for  this  disaster  in  the  nineteenth 
century;  and  the  far  better  known 
and  somewhat  famous  Prophetie  Lor- 
ruine^  in  verse,  in  which  the  same 
event  is  foretold.  This  latter  pro- 
phecy enters  into  very  minute  poetical 
descriptions  of  tlio  great  catastrophe, 
and  warns  the  Parisian  tliat  ho  will 
perish  entirely  by  his  own  fault.  It 
is  more  especially  curious,  inasmuch 
as  a  calculation  has  been  made  by  a 
good,  hearty,  and  sound  l)eliever  in 
sucli  predictions,  in  which  it  is  shown 
that,  by  taking  the  most  striking  and 
important  words  of  the  prediction,  and 
reckoning  each  letter  as  a  number, 
according  to  its  standing  in  the  alpha- 
bet—"  a"  asl,  "b"as2,  "c"afi3, 
&c. — the  sum  total  of  all  the  letters, 
thus  reckoned,  will  amount  to  eighteen 
im&dred  and  forty-nine.    Of  course. 
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also,  the  prediction  made  by  Lady 
Ilester  Stanhope  to  Lamartine,  as  re- 
corded by  that  author  la  his  Vrnfrnge 
en  Orient^  and  fonndcd  by  herself  on 
cabalistic  and  astronomical  calcola* 
tions,  found  enthusiastic  commentatOfB 
in  France,  when  the  poet  at  last 
reached  the  object  of  his  ambition,  and 
became  a  statesman,  by  being  placed 
at  the  summit  of  power  ui  ue  revo- 
lutionar}'  government. 

The  other  prediction,  or  rather  pio- 
phetic  deduction  from  analytical  inter- 
pretations of  the  Book  of  Revelationa, . 
to  which  allusion  has  been  made^  is 
too  singular  not  to  take  its  place  also 
among  tlicse  supposed  ^'  foresliadow-- 
ings  of  coming  events."  At  the  saoie 
time,  we  do  not  attempt  to  rank  it  in 
any  way  in  the  same  category  with 
those  strange  and  doubtful  rerdationa 
already  given.  It  is  based  upon  a 
system  of  reasoning  and  calcnlation : 
a  key  is  given  as  the  real  and  tme  000, 
for  the  opening  of  the  door  of  mysteries 
of  acknowledged  divine  origin.  How 
fai'  this  key  may  bo  the  right  one  w  the 
wrong,  or  how  far  it  may  be  pennitted 
to  use  it,  are,  once  more,  subjects  fiir 
disfpusition  into  which  it  is  not  for  as 
to  enter.  The  contrast  between  the 
nature  of  the  revelations  of  the  Ronsn 
Catholic  ascetics*  and  of  those  of  the 
Protestiint  clergyman,  is  Btriking 
enough  to  preclude  any  analogy  be- 
tween them.  On  the  one  hand,  we 
have  confident  predictions;  on  the 
other,  the  cool,  calm,  searching,  cal- 
culations of  a  system  of  minote  reason- 
ing; —on  the  one,  the  supposed  bestowal 
of  the  flash  of  light ;  on  the  other,  the 
careful  groping  in  the  mystical  daric- 
ness  of  sacred  writings,  in  order  with 
true  conscience  to  find  the  ri^t  way ; 
— on  the  one,  the  pictorial,  graphic, 
highly-coloured  language  of  the  pre- 
sumed ^^ divine  afflatus;^  on  the  OUier, 
the  deductions  of  speculative  reason- 
ing ;— on  the  one,  the  supposed  flame 
coming  from  above ;  on  the  other,  the 
cautious  steps  planted  on  the  earth ; — 
in  short,  on  the  one,  supposed  inspira- 
tion ;  on  the  other,  evident  and  ae- 
knowledged  reason.  We  do  not  pre- 
tend to  class  them  together;  hot  as 
they  all  refer  to  the  same  periodB  of 
history,  they  find  mention  together  in 
this  notice. 

The  Bev.  Robert  Finning  was  the 
Protestant  minister  of    the  Sooldli 
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Wis*}    ^^^"^  Froph^iujhr 

chiu'cb4#  afe  Rotttjrdaiii  aad  LeytJcii, 
aod  afterwanld  of  tho  rresbytcrian 
church  of  Luthburv,  dmiiifir  tlif  rt'ign 
ofWiUianilll.;  li  .Ubr 

hid  pioty  iia  well  ajid 

HJVfil  much  filVuuKM  uy  iiM'  YMigW* 

mouarcb.  Hia  Discourse  mm* 
ami)if/  the  IHm'  and  Fail  of  Papacy^ 
ill  which  the  prophetic  dtjductioiis  have 
l^ea  tbrmeU,  ^^  ^-  imLi;  Ih.i    Im    riu^ 

1701. 
ory  of  tb«j  .,  i 

forms  the  main  subject  oi  hia  work,  la 
sought  for  eutiiely,  by  the  uuthor,  in 
the  prophetic  euiiuciations  of  tlie  Book 
of  Itevelatioaa ;  aud  m  onlertn  nltach 
uat  uitereat  to  hw  i"  ii»uri» 

the  d€duotlonfl  tli<  .  u^  it 

'  {#  nt^CfSHwry  to  accept  u  p/tun^  sis  a 
matter  of  faith,  thos^e  pastulata,  which 
the  author  cousiders   certaiu  at  his 
very  outset,  and  which  he  seta  dowii 
oa    incoutrovertible, — ^  namely,    that 
**  the  Kevelations  coutaia  the  series  of 
Ail  tlio  remarkable  events  and  changes 
of  the  state  of  the  Christian  churcli  to 
the  end  of  the  world;'  that  ^^  The 
mystical  Babylon  doih  typily  iUnue 
in   an  anti-Chiistiau  chiuch  atato;" 
that  '*  The  seven  heads  of  the  beast 
are  Indubitably   the  seven  forms   of 
government  that  obtained  successively 
among  the  Romans  ;^^  and  that,  cou* 
^equently,  **  The  grand  apocalyptical 
question  ausweia  the  ^^reat  antichrist,'* 
which  is  thud  assumed  to  be  Papal 
Rome,     Once  uu>re,  it  k  not  our  pre- 
seutpui!  ^^tei*   into  any  theo- 

hjgical  ;  wo  do   no  more 

than    pUt:<*    L^LiMnj    oiu'    readers  the 
curious    and    iDterestlD/;?     deduction 
of  a  divine,  n  i '^-— +^  •'  ^  <   i...  :  scty, 
\m  leiuning,  ach. 

The  key  with  .  ...^ ..  .  ........ ^  ^ .   .eedii 

to  0{)en  the  myHteriea  of  what  he  calls 
*'  the  dai'k  autirLilvuili^il  tltut*?   and 
periods,"    ia 
ingenious    coi 

mcDcea  by  entering  into  a  juoof  iiiat 
the  dilTereut  periods  mentioned,  gf 
l2iOO  days,  of  forty-two  months,  aud 
of  *^  a  time,  times,  and  a  half,'*  uie 
tlutely    synebronical,    aud    refer 

Jy  to  the  same  period  of  time, 
'hilng   meant   to  '1  lie  dura- 

tion   of    the    aiii  u     kin^- 

dum;  and  that  ca:  u  liay  must 
be  taken  to  mean  prophetically  a  year, 
or  Julian  year  of  Uiat  age*  By  a 
similarly  bgciiioos  calculation,  rcla- 
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tivc  to  the  dates  and  times  of  days,  ho 
ascribes  tlie  period,  as  regards  tho 
church,  to  the  so-called  rotations  of 
the  alJ-t  '  '  \ng  ^un;  and  as  1-6- 
tWs  to  Lo  the  rotations  of 

thi  I.     Upon  T^ 

cm!  mu,  with 

miti  t ..  it,..i,.^    .*4iMMy,    aud    au    jui 
patience  of  niinute  rrckoniug,  to  coui-| 
meutupon  the  apocaJypti.  irni.lH' 
He  traces  thus  the  ii  f 

the  prophecy,  in  the  ^^  „ 
seven  seals,  which,  in  his  appiicatioal 
of  historical  events,  he  refers  to  the 
condition  of  the  Christian  church  dur- 
iuj;  the  Roman  empire  ;^of  the  seven 
ti'umpets,  as  bearing  relation  to  the 
gradual  growth  and  increase  of  tho 
anti'Christiau  enemies  of  the  chmrch  \,^ 
— aud,  lastly,  of  the  seven  vials, 
plagues  and       '  !  oat] 

upon  that  Dii  luie 

to  be  *^  Rouif  j;4i;u;      luiu   hhi  vials, 

more  especially,  he  argues  upon  as 
types  of  the  struggles  betv  ■  »  ^'m? 
Roman  and  the  Reformed  pa  i 

vial  typify  in  g  an  e  v**  u  l^  or  l  .  .  ^  a 
of  some  new  periodical  attack  ot  tlio 
former  upon  the  latter.  It  is  not  ne- 
c*!ssaj*y  to  follow  the  ingenious  aud 
indefatigable  commentator  thru  ugh  all 
his  explanations  of  the  other  vials ; 
we  only  refer  to  his  dedujctious  a3 
beariug  upK>n  *^  Prophecies  for  the 
Present.''  Our  business  lies  dueflr 
with  his  interpretation  of  the  fifth  vial, 
inasmuch  as,  by  bis  system  of  calcula- 
tion, he  predicts  the  fultilment  of  this . 
vial  for  a  period,  w  hich,  by  a  singular^ 
coincidence  at  least,  he  tixes  between 
the  two  dates  of  171M  aud  1848.  It 
is  the  express  mention  of  this  latter 
year  which  naturally  atUacts  the  at- 
leutiou  as  an  extraordinary  coinci- 
dence, at  a  momeut  when,  in  that 
M'ur.  hO  iit.niv  rt4j\uMons,  aud  so 
in  the  history 
li  place.  There 
is  un  precipe  pruphttic  ih 
however,  attached  by  the  iu  l 

to  this  latter  dalttm.,  except  Lhal  ho 
fixes  it  as  the  period  of  the  fall,  or  at 
least  of  the  tottering  and  probable  de- 
cline, of  the  Papal  power ;  and,  in  tlie 
present  waveriug  condition  of  the  tem- 
poral power  or  the  sovtreik'n  pontlllV  i 

be;.' 

of  lUe  iormcr  year,  however,  that  the 


interpretations  of  Fleming,  raude  at  a 
time  when  France  was  in  the  zenith 
of  her  power^  and  there  seemed  no 
t>ability  whatever  of  their  jostice, 
sited  at  first  a  great  sensation;  pro- 
Intbly  at  t!ie  time  of  their  delivery  they 
were'  looked  upon  merely  as  matters  of 
interesting  and  patient  analysia.  In 
commenting  upon  tlic  fourth  vial  of 
the  Revelations,  which  he  mentions 
m  likely  to  expire  abont  the  year 
1794,  he  says—*'  the  pouring  out 
of  this  vial  on  the  sun  must  denote  the 
hnmiiiation  of  some  eminent  poten- 
tates, whose  influence  and  countenance 
cherish  and  snpport  the  Papal  cause. 
And  these,  therefore,  may' be  princi- 
pally understood  of  the  houses  of 
Austria  and  Bourbon,"  In  continu- 
ing to  give  his  opinion  conceraing  the 
events  connected  with  this  ^4al,  and 
much  posterior  to  the  time  in  wliich 
he  lived,  we  have  the  following  strik- 
ing expressions  also,  which,  even  in 
their  serions  importance,  are  not  with* 
out  their  quaint  htimour: — '*  Perhaps 
the  French  monarchy  mar  begin  to 
be  considerabl}'  humbled  al>oat  that 
time ;  for  whereas  the  French  king 
takes  the  sun  for  his  emblem,  and  this 
for  his  motto — '  Nee  plurtbus  impar^- 
he  m^y  at  length,  or  rather  his  euc- 
cessoi's,  and  the  monarchy  itself,  (at 
least  before  the  yeaj"1794,)  be  forced  to 
acknowledge  that  (in  respect  to  neigh- 
bouring potentates)  he  is  even  singtilia 
impary  The  extraordinary  coinci- 
dence between  these  intimations  and 
the  date  fixed  by  the  interpreter,  when 
the  first  French 'Revolution  tt>ok  place, 
coold  not  fall  to  strike  the  minds  of 
those  who  were  acquainted  with  his 
work-  Accordingly,  the  Discourse 
was  republished  in  1792,  and  was  read 
and  commented  upon  with  avidity; 
and  now  that,  in  the  ^'car  be  named  as 
1848,  another  of  bis  prophetic  intima* 
tions  came  to  be  more  or  less  exem- 
plified^ and  another  coincidence  was 
destined  to  strike  the  minds  of  men, 
after  the  sagacious  and  learned  inter- 
preter had  been  dead  nearly  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half,  the  whole  discourse 
has  been  again  repnblished  in  a 
variety  of  forms,  and  very  widely 
circulated. 

It  has  been  "  in  fear  and  trembling  '* 
that  we  have  ventured  to  approach 
any  subje^'t  of  so  sacred  a  character, 
inasmuch  as  it  refers  to  undeniable 
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divine  revelations,  and  bears  Upon  < 
of  the  books  of  the  Holy  T 
the  matter,  however,  was  80 
mately  connected  with  onr 
subject,  that  it  could  not  be 
avoided.  Upon  the  absolute 
tance  of  Fleming's  Interpretations,  aiid 
npon  his  assumption,  a  /«'■  >»  ru^ 
the  "  scarlet  woman  of  Ba  t  J 

the   anti-Christ  do  verily  o 

Papal  powei%  we  must  nV*  II 

more  cantions  of  enterin;L^  i.- 

argimient:  it  is  not  for  u>  i     r 
niK)n  the  *Miow,  when,  ami  hIhjv 
of    the     anti  -  Christ lan     ^^  denying 
spirit." 

As  connected  with  "  Prophecies  lor 
the  Present,'*  the  writer  may  yet  fld4 
one  other,  which  was  known  to  him 
in  Germany  many  years  ago.  Th« 
latter  part  of  it  runs  as  foUoirs  : — '*  1 
would  not  be  a  king  in  1848.  I  would 
not  be  a  soldier  in  1849.  I  won]d  not 
be  a  gravedigger  in  1S60J*  Thej« 
was  an  awfid  solemnity  in  these  laat^ 
words,  that  always  struck  fcArfhllJ 
upon  the  imaglnntion,  **  I  would  1 
any  thing  yon  will  in  1851." 
also,  there  is  a  vagne  ambigaous  i 
in  this  latter  expression,  that  givM  | 
shudder  to  the  whole  frame.  **  MT 
you  will ! "  Does  the  terra  refer  to  fn 
turc  hope  in  better  days,  or  is  it  i 
reckleasness  of  despair  ?  There  we 
attached  to  this  prophecy i  other 
marks  respecting  the  preceding  yeoJVf 
they  referred  to  the  corn-blade 
the  vine-plant ;  but  they  have  no 
passed  too  much  out  of  the  wTiter"! 
meraoiy  to  be  exactly  recorded. 

Before  we  quit  the  subject  of  the 
"  Prophecies  for  the  Present,"  it  may 
be  as  well  to  allnde  to  a  comparison" 
of  the  coincidences  between  the  eventi 
of  tlte  revolotion  of  July  and  that 
the  present  year,  which  has  Ijeen  in- 
geniously compiled  by  a  certain  M, 
Langlois.  The  analogy  between  tho 
circumstances  of  these  different  epoch 
forms  a  curious  page  in  modem 
tory,  and  is  not  without  its  pecolia 
interefit ;  and  also,  as  far  as  the  event 
of  the  earlier  epoch  were  singnlarlyl 
prophetic  of  those  of  the  latter,  the 
striking  coincidences  may  ahsoet 
said  to  belong  to  the  predictions  of  thi 
day, 

in  the  elder  branch  of  the  Boorbons^ 
the  Duke  de  Bern,  the  son  of  Chftr]«sa 
X.,  espoused  a  foreign  princess,  i 
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had  by  her  a  son,  who  was  regarded 
as  the  heir  to  the  throne:  in  the 
younger,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  the 
son  of  Louia  Philippe  I.,  likewise 
espoused  a  foreign  princess,  and  had 
by  hex  a  son,  likewise  regarded  as  the 
eventual  heir  of  the  dynasty.  The 
father  of  the  Doke  de  Bordeaux  was 
asKasainated  on  the  13M  of  February 
1820;  the  fathej-  of  the  Count  of  Paris 
died  by  an  accident  on  the  13M  of 
July  1842.  In  both  the  years  pre- 
ceding the  fall  of  either  monai-eh,  the 
price  of  provisions  was  at  an  excessive 
height,  the  want  was  great,  and  the 
cold  snch  that  the  Seine  waa  frozen 
over — a  circumstance  which  did  not 
occur  between  the  winters  of  1829  and 
1847.  In  both  instances,  the  anti- 
liberal  tendencies  of  the  heads  of  the 
stale,  after  most  inviting  promises, 
called  forth  from  their  best  friendi^ 
remoastrauces  upon  the  course  they 
were  pursning,  and  warnings  of  an 
approaching  crisis,  which  in  both  in- 
stances were  rejected*  In  both  in- 
stances, the  last  speech  of  the  crown 
to  the  parliament  assembled,  con* 
tained  words  concerning  the  *■*  culpable 
mancpuvres/^  or  "*  blind  inimical  pas- 
talons,"  of  the  Opposition  which  created 
the  discontent,  and  called  fortli  the 
protest  of  several  deputies,  and  the 
resolution  to  hold  the  famous  banquet. 
The  capture  of  the  Dey  of  Algiers,  and 
that  of  Al)d-el-Kader,  which  imme* 
dlateJy  preceded  each  catasti*ophe, 
were  both  in  vain  considered  as  tri- 
nniphs  by  the  ministry  of  the  day. 
The  oitlinances  of  July  suspended  the 
liberty  of  the  press ;  an  ordinance  in 
February  pi*ohibited  the  banquet.  In 
both  cases  these  ordinances  caused  a 
cnmmotion  in  the  capital^  and  a  spe- 
cies of  presentiment  of  revolution  on 
the  Alonday  evening ;  on  the  fol low- 
day  the  revolt  broke  oat,  and 
ted  dnring  three  days,  commencing 
on  the  Tuesday,  and  terminating  on 
the  Thursday;  and  the  power  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  insurgents.  The 
gendarmerie  in  the  one  case,  the  mu- 
nicipal guard — another  name  for  the 
same  corps — ^in  the  other,  offered  the 
chief  defence  of  royalty,  were  over- 
come, and  fianlly  disbanded.  Charles  X. 


fell  from  h  is  thron  e  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
ftmr,  Louis  Philipjte  at  the  same  age ; 
the  one  in  July,  the  month  in  which 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  died— the  other 
in  Fcbrunry,  the  month  in  which  the 
Duke  dc  Bcrri  was  assassinated.  Each 
monarch  abdicated  in  favour  of  Ills 
grandson ;  each  was  met  by  the  fat^n^ 
cry,  "  11  est  trop  tardy  In  each  casofl^H 
provisional  government  was  estab-^^^ 
lishcd,  and  the  royal  family  was  obliged 
to  quit  the  French  territory ;  both  the 
monarclis  sought  a  refuge  in  England. 
Here,  however,  the  ^^  coincidences" 
offer  a  striking  dissimilitude.  The  one 
monarch  was  accompanied,  in  his  de- 
parture, by  bis  guards  and  numbers 
of  faithful  servitors — the  other  tied 
poor,  wretched,  and  in  disguise,  aban- 
doned by  those  who  had  called  them- 
selves his  friends  :  the  one  shed  tears 
on  landing  in  the  country  of  exile — 
the  other  li ailed  it  with  joy.  In  both 
cases,  the  ministei's  of  the  fallen  king 
were  impeached.  In  even  smaller 
circumstances,  other  coincidences  have 
been  recorded.  Dnring  the  combats 
of  l)oth  revolutions,  the  tempenituro 
was  excessively  warm  for  the  sea* 
son  of  the  year — a  circum stance  not 
wholly  without  its  weight,  if  the  wcU- 
known  barometric  nature  of  the  Pari- 
sian temperament  be  considered ;  and 
a  few  days  after,  in  l)Oth  y»3ar^,  an 
extraordinarily  terrific  tempest  burst 
ovei*  the  capital,  obscui'cd  it  for  many 
hours  in  darkness,  and  swept  down 
the  new  flag  placed  alofl  upon  the 
column  of  the  Place  Vendume. 

Coincidences,  pi*edictions,  itsveJ 
tions — all  may,  perhaps,  be  looki 
upon,  by  the  sceptically  reasoning'' 
mind  of  plain  matter-of-fact,  with 
scorn.  To  such,  then,  they  are  here 
only  given  as  curious  matters  of  his- 
torical interest.  At  the  same  time, 
in  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  issue  of 
the  convulsions  under  the  throes  of 
which  Europe  is  at  present  writhing, 
the  troubled  mind  may  surely  attach 
itself  to  the  obscure  i*evelations  of  such 
strange  announcements,  and  endea- 
vour clearly  to  see  its  way  through 
their  dimness,  without  too  much  de- 
serving the  stigma  usually  attached  to 
sui>ei^titious  credulity. 


til 
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SIl ;  ISM  UXD  FAXELLO. 


i:iiAl».  I. — THE  OPERA. 


It  was  a  Xovember  night  of  the 
year  18i-.  For  a  week  past,  the 
play-bills  upon  the  convenient  but 
unsightly  posts  that  disiigure  the  bou- 
levards, had  announced  for  that  even- 
ing, in  conspicuous  capitals,  the  lirst 
performance  of  a  new  opera  by  a  po- 
])ular  composer.  Although  the  season 
of  winter  gaieties  had  scarcely  begun, 
and  country-houses  and  bathing- places 
retained  a  portion  of  the  fashionable 
jwpulation  of  Paris,  yet  a  string  of 
elegant  carriages,  more  or  less  coro- 
neted,  extended  down  the  Rue  Lepel- 
letier,  and  deposited  a  dlstingiushed 
audience  at  the  door  of  the  Academic 
'  de  Musiqiie.  The  curtain  fell  upon 
the  first  act ;  and  a  triple  round  of 
applause,  of  which  a  little  was  attri- 
butable to  the  merits  of  the  opera,  and 
a  good  deal  to  the  parchment  palms 
of  a  well-drilled  ciofjue,  proclaimed 
the  composer's  triumph  and  the 
opera's  success,  when  two  men,  en- 
tering the  house  at  opposite  sides,  met 
near  its  centre,  exchanged  a  familiar 
greeting,  and  seated  themselves 
in  contiguous  stalls.  Both  belonged  to 
the  class  whicli  the  lower  orders  of 
Parisians  figuratively  designate  as 
i/ants  jaunes ;  the  said  lower  orders 
conscientiously  believing  primrose 
gloves  to  be  a  covering  as  inseparable 
from  a  dandy's  fingers  as  the  natural 
epidermis.  The  younger  of  these  two 
men,  the  Viscount  Arthur  do  Mellay, 
was  a  most  unexceptionable  specimen 
of  those  lions  dorea  who,  in  modem 
French  society,  have  replaced  the 
7nerveilietLCj  tiie  roucs^  and  refines  of 
former  days.  Sleek  of  face  and  red 
of  lip,  with  confident  eye  and  trim 
mustache,  his  ^^  getting  up  "  was  evi- 
dently the  result  of  deep  reflection  on 
tlie  part  of  the  most  tasteful  of  tailors 
and  scrnpulous  of  valets.  From  his 
varnished  boot- heel  to  the  topmost 
wave  of  his  glossy  and  luxuriant 
dievelure^  the  severest  critic  of  the 
mode  would  in  vain  have  sought  an 
imperfection.  Born,  bred,  and  polished 
in  the  genial  atmosphere  of  the  noble 
faubourg,  he  was  a  credit  to  his  club, 
the  admiration  of  the  vulgar,  the  pet 


of  a  circle  of  exclusive  and  aristocratic 
dames,  whose  approving  verdict  la 
fashionable  fame.  His  neighbour  in 
the  stalls,  some  years  older  than  him- 
self, was  scarcely  less  correct  in  ex- 
ternals, although  beaiing  his  leonine 
honours  much  more  carcleasly.  like 
Arthur,  he  was  a  very  handsome  man, 
but  his  pale  face  and  fair  mustache 
contrasted  with  the  florid  cheek  and 
dai'k  hair  of  his  companion.  The 
Austrian  baron  £me8t  von  Steinfeld 
had  acquired,  by  long  and  frequent 
residences  in  Paris,  rights  to  Fariaiaa 
uatmalisatiou.  He  had  first  vi^ted 
the  French  capital  in  a  diplomatic 
capacity,  and,  after  abandonmg  that 
career,  had  spent  a  part  of  every  year 
there  as  regularly  as  any  native  Aa- 
bitut'oi  the  club  Grammont,  the  Chan- 
tilly  race-course,  and  the  Boia  de  Bou- 
logne. Although  a  German  and  a 
baron,  he  was  neither  coarse,  nor 
stupid,  nor  smoky.  He  did  not  cariy 
a  tobacco-pipe  in  his  pocket,  or  get 
muddled  at  dinner,  or  spit  upon  the 
floor,  or  participate  ui  any  other  of  the 
nastinesses  common  to  the  miyozity 
of  his  tribe.  A  nobleman  in  Anatria, 
he  would  have  been  accounted  a 
gentleman,  and  a  highly  bred  one,  in 
any  country  in  the  world.  He  waa  of 
old  family,  had  been  much  about 
courts,  held  a  military  rank,  poaaeaaed 
a  castle  and  fine  estate  in  the  Tyn^ 
mortgaged  to  the  very  last  zwans^fer  iji 
their  value,  was  somewhat  blati  and 
troubled  with  the  spleen,  and  conai- 
siderably  in  debt,  both  in  Vienna  and 
Paris.  He  had  arrived  in  the  latter 
capital  but  a  fortnight  prevlonalj^ 
after  nearly  a  yearns  absence,  had 
established  himself  in  a  small  biU  ele- 
gant house  in  a  fiishionablo  quarter, 
and  as  he  still  rode  fine  horsea,  dreaaed 
and  dined  well,  played  high  and  paid 
punctually,  nobody  suspected  how 
near  he  was  to  the  end  of  hia  caah 
and  credit ;  and  that  he  had  sacrificed 
the  last  remnant  of  hia  disposable 
property  to  provide  ammunition  for 
another  campaign  in  Paris  —  a  cam- 
paign likely  to  be  final,  unless  a 
wealthy  heiress,  a  prize  in  the  lottery. 
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or  an  unexpected  legacy,  came  in  the 
nick  of  time  to  repair  his  shattered 
lur  tunes. 

Tlie  .second  act  of  the  opera  was 
uvcr.  The  apphiuse,  again  renewed, 
had  again  subsided,  aud  the  hum  of 
;'unvcr::ation  replaced  the  cnish  of  the 
\U)L<y  m-clieatra,  the  warbling  of 
l)ii])rez,  and  tiie  passionate  deciama- 
lioii  of  Madame  Stolz.  The  house 
was  very  full ;  the  boxes  were  crowded 
with  elegantly  dressed  women,  a  few 
of  them  really  pretty,  a  good  many 
a})i)eariiig  so  by  the  grace  of  gas, 
rouge,  and  cr)stiune.  The  curtain  was 
no  sooner  down  than  de  Mellay,  com- 
pirllod  by  the  despotism  of  the  pit 
to  silence  during  the  performance, 
dashed  olf  at  a  colloquial  canter,  scat- 
tering, for  his  companion's  benefit,  a 
shower  of  criticisms,  witticisms,  and 
si-andal,  for  which  he  found  abundant 
subjects  amongst  his  acquaintances  in 
the  theatre,  and  to  which  the  baron 
listened  with  the  curled  lip  and  faint 
sniile  of  one  for  whoso  palled  palate 
( aviar  no  longer  has  liavour,  scarcely 
vouchsafing  an  occasional  monosyl- 
lable or  brief  sentence  when  Arthur's 
gossip  seemed  to  require  reply.  His 
eyes  wandered  round  the  house,  their 
vision  aided  by  the  double  glasses  of 
one  of  those  tremendous  opera-tele- 
scopes by  whose  magnifying  powers, 
it  is  said,  the  incipient  wrinkle  and 
the  borrowed  tint  are  infallibly  de- 
tected, and  the  very  tricut  of  Taglioni 
is  converted  into  a  cobweb.  Pre- 
sently lie  touched  the  arm  of  Arthur, 
who  had  just  commenced  an  animated 
o<nlar  tiirtation  with  a  blue-eyed 
belle  in  a  stage  ^bo^  The  baron 
called  his  attention  to  a  box  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  theatre. 

"There  is  a  curious  group,"  he  said. 

"  Ob,  yes,"  replied  de  McUay 
carelessly,  levelling  his  glass  for  a 
moment  in  the  direction  pointed  out. 
"•  Tlie  Fatellos."  And  he  resumed 
his  mute  correspondence  with  the 
dame  of  the  azure  eyes. 

Steinfeld  remained  for  a  short  space 
silent,  with  the  thoughti'ul  puzzled 
air  of  a  man  who  suspects  ho  has 
forgotten  sometliing  he  ought  to  re- 
member ;  but  his  eflfbrts  <2  memory 
were  all  in  vain,  and  he  again  inter- 
rupted Arthur's  agreeable  occupation. 

"  Whom  did  yon  say  ?"  he  inqmred ; 
indicating,  by  a  glance  rather  than  by 
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a  movement,  the  group  that-  had 
riveted  his  attention 

*'  Th**  v.uciios,^'  replied  de  ^lellay, 
»vuU  a  sort  of  surprise.  '^  But, 
pshaw !  1  forget.  You  were  at  Venice 
last  carnival,  and  they  have  not  been 
twelve  mouths  at  Paris.  Yon  have 
still  to  learn  the  all'ecting  romance  of 
Sigismund  and  Catalina  :  how  the 
red  knight  from  Franconie  did  caiTy 
off  the  Payuim's  daughter, — his  wea- 
pons adapted  to  the  century — bank- 
notes and  bright  doubloons,  in  lieu  of 
couched  lance  and  trenchant  blade. 
AVhy,  when  they  arrived,  all  Paris 
talked  of  them  for  three  days,  and 
might  have  talked  longer,  had  not 
Admiral  Joinville  brought  over  from 
Barbary  two  uncommonly  large  ba- 
boons, which  diverted  the  public  at- 
tention. They  call  them  beauty  and 
the  beast — the  Fatellos,  I  mean,  not 
the  baboons." 

The  persons  who  had  attracted 
Stcinfeld's  notice,  and  elicited  tliis 
uncomplimentary  tirade  from  the  vo- 
latile viscount,  occupied  one  of  the 
best  boxes  in  the  theatre.  In  front 
were  two  ladies,  likely  to  be  the  more 
remarkcil  from  the  contrast  their  ap- 
pearance offered  with  the  Parisian 
style  of  beauty.  Their  jet-black  hair, 
large  almond-shaped  eyes,  and  com- 
plexion of  a  rich  glowing  olive,  be- 
trayed their  southern  origin.  Behind 
them  sat  a  man  of  five- and- thirty  or 
forty ;  a  tall,  high -shouldered,  ungain- 
ly figure,  with  a  profusion  of  reddish 
hair,  and  a  set  of  Calmuck  features  of 
repulsive  ugliness.  Ilis  face  was  of 
an  unhealthy  paleness,  exceptuig 
about  the  nose  and  cheekbones,  which 
were  blotched  and  heated;  and  the 
harsh  and  obstinate  expression  of 
his  physiognomy  was  ill  redeemed 
by  the  remarkably  quick  and  pene- 
trating glance  of  his  small  keen  gray 
eyes. 

"  Do  yon  meaa  to  say  yonder 
ungainly  boor  is  the  husband  of  one 
of  those  two  beantifnl  women,  who  look 
as  if  they  had  stepped  ont  of  a  legend 
of  the  Alhambra,  or  of  a  vuitage-piece 
by  Leopold  Robert?" 

^  Certainly — husband  of  one,  bro- 
ther-in-law of  the  other.  Bat  I  will 
tell  you  the  whole  story.  Sigismond 
Fatello  is  one  of  those  men  bom  with 
a  peculiar  genius  for  money-getting, 
who,  if  depoAited  at  the  anUpodfift 
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without  a  shoe  to  their  foot,  or  a  sou 
in  their  puv^^*,  nrnuld  end  by  becom- 
ing miWo/iwairc*.  ATtnoii^\»>uttie  heard 
of  in  good  society  till  a  year  ago,  nt; 
has  long  been  well  known  on  the 
Bourse,  and  in  foreign  capitals,  as  a 
bold  financier  and  successful  specula- 
tor. Two  years  ago  he  had  occa- 
sion to  go  to  the  south  of  Spain,  to 
visit  mines  offered  by  the  Spanish 
government  as  security  for  the  loan 
of  two  or  three  of  his  millions. 
Amongst  other  places  he  visited  Se- 
ville, and  was  there  introduced  to  Don 
Geronimo  Gomez  Garcia  Gonfalon, 
(and  a  dozen  other  names  besides,)  a 
queer  old  hidalgo,  descended  firom 
Boabdil  of  the  Bloody  Crescent,  or 
some  such  Moorish  potentate.  The 
don  dwelt  in  the  shadow  of  the  Giral- 
da,  and  possessed  two  daughters  re- 
puted fair  ; — you  see  them  there — 
judge  for  yourself.  With  one  of 
these  Fatello  fell  desperately  in  love, 
and  asked  her  in  marriage.  The 
lady,  who  had  no  wish  to  abandon 
her  native  land  for  the  society  of 
so  ugly  and  unpleasant  a  helpmate, 
demurred.    But  the  suitor  was  ur- 

fent  and  the  papa  peremptory.  Old 
toabdil  had  an  immense  opinion  of 
Fatello,  was  dazzled  by  his  wealth 
and  financial  reputation,  and  insisted 
on  his  daughter's  marrj'ing  him,  vow- 
ing that  he  himself  was  poor  as  a 
poet,  and  that  if  she  refused  she 
should  go  to  a  nunnery.  After  the 
usual  amount  of  tears,  threats,  and 
promises,  the  marriage  took  place. 
The  descendant  of  the  Saracen  made 
an  excellent  bargain  for  his  child. 
Fatello,  infatuated  by  his  passion, 
would  have  agreed  to  any  conditions, 
and  made  immense  settlements  on  the 
beautiful  Catalina.  His  father-in-law, 
like  an  old  semi- African  hunks  as  ho 
was,  pleaded  i)overty,  hard  times, 
forced  contributions,  and  so  forth,  as 
excuses  for  giving  his  daughter  no 
other  portion  than  a  few  rather  re- 
markable diamonds,  and  some  anti- 
quated plate  dating  from  the  kings  of 
Granada,  and  better  suited  for  a 
Moorish  museum  than  a  Christian 
sideboard.  Fatello,  whose  dealings 
with  the  Spanish  government  had 
given  him  no  very  exalted  idea  of  the 
opulence  of  Spanish  subjects,  cared 
not  for  the  old  boy's  maravedis,  and 
CJ'cdited  his  plea  of  poverty.    A  few 
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weeks  afterwards,  Fatello  and  his 
wife  being  still  in  Seville,  Boabdil  re- 
tired for  his  usnal  siesta,  bnt  not  re- 
appearing at  the  usual  hour,  a  senruit 
went  lo  awaken  him,  and  found  him 
purple  with  apoplexy.  The  unfortu- 
nate Saracen  never  spoke  again.  The 
next  day  he  was  buried,  (they  lose  no 
time  in  those  warm  latitudes) ;  and 
behold,  when  the  will  was  opened,  he 
had  left  upwards  of  three  millions  of 
reals  to  his  disconsolate  dauffhtera — 
about  four  hundred  thousand  francs 
to  each  of  them.  When  the  decendes 
had  been  observed  in  the  way  of 
mourning,  and  Fatello  had  finished 
his  a£fairs,  he  brought  his  wifo  and  her 
sister  to  Paris,  took  a  magnificent 
hotel  in  the  Faubourg  St  Honore,  and 
gave  Lucullian  dinners,  and  enter- 
tainments such  as  are  read  of  in  the 
Arabian  Nights,  but  rarely  seen  in  the 
nineteenth  century." 

^^And  were  his  flutes  well  at- 
tended?" 

^^  Not  quite  immediately.  At  firgft 
everybody  asked  who  this  Mr  Fatello 
was,  and  nobody  coidd  tell.  All  sorts 
of  queer  stories  were  got  np  abont 
him.  Some  said  he  was  a  Follah 
Jew,  formerly  well  known  in  Prague, 
and  who  haa  commenced  his  fi^rtune 
by  attending  horse-fairs.  Others, — 
misled  by  his  name,  which  has  an  odd 
Italian  sound — swore  he  was  a  Lom- 
bard, continuing  the  financial  and 
speculative  traditions  of  his  race.  He 
himself  claims  to  be  of  a  good  Alsatian 
family ;  and  I  believe  the  truth  is,  that 
his  father  was  a  small  proprietor  in  a 
northern  department,  who  sent  his 
son  to  Paris,  as  a  boy,  to  seek  his 
fortune,  which,  by  virtue  of  indostiy 
and  arithmetic,  he  has  been  Inckj 
enough  to  find.  But  people  got  tired 
of  asking  who,  and  changed  the  inter- 
rogation to  what.  This  was  much  nuxre 
easily  answered — '  The  signature  of 
Sigismund  Fatello  is  worth  millions 
upon  every  Exchange  in  Europe,^  was 
the  prompt  reply.  Yon  know  our 
good  Parisians,  or  rather,  yon  know 
the  world  in  general.  If  John  Law,, 
or  Dr  Faustus,  returned  upon  earthy 
with  wealth  proceeding  from  the  dew 
or  a  swindle,  and  gave  banquets  and 
balls,  their  rooms  would  not  long  be 
empty.  No  more  were  those  of 
Fatello,  against  whom,  however,  no- 
thing improper  was  ever  substantiated^ 
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except  a  want  of  ancestors, — a  venial 
oflence,  in  these  days,  to  be  charg^ 
against  a  millionnaire !  With  a  citizen 
king,  and  Jews  in  the  chamber,  or 
upon  argent  is  the  truest  blazonry,  my 
word  for  it." 

*^  By  their  assistance,  then,  he  has 
got  into  good  society?" said  Steinfeld. 

^^  Into  almost  the  best.  He  has  not 
made  much  progress  beyond  the 
Seine;  but  on  this  side  the  water,  he  is 
every  where  in  good  odour.  They 
make  much  of  him  at  the  Tuileries 
and  in  diplomatic  circles ;  and  in  the 
Chaussee  d^Antin,  amongst  the  aris- 
tocracy of  finance,  his  money  gives 
him  right  to  a  high  place.  And  if  he 
plays  the  Amphitryon  this  winter  in 
the  style  he  did  the  last,  there  is  no 
saying  whether  some  of  our  stiff- 
necked  countesses  of  the  vieitte  roche 
may  not  relent,  and  honour  his  halls 
with  their  transcendental  presence. 
His  entertainments  of  all  kinds  are 
quite  superlative  ;  and  if  he  be  a  ple- 
beian and  a  brute,  his  wife  and  sister, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  graceful  as 
gazelles,  and  date  from  the  deluge, 
ile  is  an  ugly-looking  monster,  cer- 
tainly," added  the  handsome  viscount ; 
^^  but  fortune  has  atoned  for  nature's 
stinginess.  A  man  may  forget  his 
resemblance  to  a  chimpanzee,  when 
he  has  millions  in  his  strong  box,  one 
of  the  finest  houses,  and  best  filled 
stables,  and  prettiest  wives  in  Paris, — 
when  he  possesses  strength  and  health, 
and  has  every  prospect  of  living  long 
to  enjoy  the  goods  the  gods  have 
showered  upon  him." 

*'  Wrong  in  the  last  particular, — 
quite  wrong,  my  dear  viscount,"  said  a 
bland  and  unctuous  voice  behind  de 
Mellay.  The  young  men  turned  and 
found  themselves  face  to  face  with  a 
comely  middle-aged  personage,  whose 
smug  costume  of  professional  black 
was  relieved  by  a  red  ribbon  in  the 
button-hole,  and  who,  gliding  into  the 
stall  in  their  rear,  whilst  they  were 
engrossed  with  their  conversation,  had 
overheard  its  latter  sentences. 

"  Ha !  doctor,"  exclaimed  the  vis- 
count, "yott  here,  and  eaves -drop- 
ping !  Blow  am  I  wrong,  most  sap- 
ient and  debonair  of  Galens  ?" 

I)r  Pilori  was  a  physician  in  high 
practice,  and  of  a  class  not  uncommon 
in  Paris, — at  once  a  man  of  pleasure 
and  a  votary  of  science.    With  a  fair 


share  of  talent  and  an  inordinate  one 
of  self-conceit,  he  had  pushed  himself 
forward  in  his  profession,  applying 
himself,  in  conformity  with  the  Pari- 
sian rage  for  speciaJites,  particularly 
to  one  class  of  complaint.  The  lungs 
were  the  organ  he  had  taken  under 
his  special  protection :  his  word  was 
law  in  all  cases  of  pulmonary  disease. 
He  was  physician  to  an  hospital, 
member  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and 
of  innumerable  learned  societies  ;  his 
portrait  graced  the  shop-windows  of 
medical  booksellers,  whilst  his  works, 
on  maladies  of  the  lungs,  occupied  a 
prominent  place  on  their  shelves.  His 
patients  were  numerous  and  his  fees 
large.  So  far  the  man  of  science. 
The  man  of  pleasure  occupied  a  gor- 
geous apartment  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Madeleine ;  gave  smart  and  frequent 
souses,  (as  one  means  of  increasuig 
his  connexion,)  where  singers  of  the 
first  water  gave  their  notes  in  pay- 
ment of  his  advice.  He  was  fife- 
quently  at  the  opera,— occasionally  at 
the  Caf(^  de  Paris, — lived  on  bad  terms 
with  his  wife,  and  on  good  ones  with 
a  ballet-dancer,  and  was  in  request  as 
an  attendant  at  dnels  amongst  the 
young  dandies  of  the  clubs,  with  most 
of  whom  he  was  on  a  footing  of  fami- 
liarity amounting  almost  to  intimacy. 

"How  am  I  wrong,  doctor?" re- 
peated de  Mellay. 

"In  your  prediction  of  Fatello's 
longevity.  Of  course  it  is  of  him  you 
speak  ?" 

"  Of  no  other.    What  ails  him  ?" 

"He  is  dying  of  consumption," 
gravely  replied  Pilori. 

The  viscount  laughed  incrednlonslv, 
and  even  Steinfeld  could  not  restrain 
a  smile,  so  little  appearance  was  there 
of  a  consumptive  habit  in  the  robust 
frame,  and  coarse,  rough'physiognomy 
of  the  financier. 

"Laugh  if  you  please,  young 
gentlemen,"  said  the  doctor.  "  It  is 
no  laughing  matter  for  Monsieur 
Fatello,  I  can  tell  you.  His  life  is 
not  worth  a  year's  purchase." 

"You  have  been  prescribing  for 
him  then,  doctor,"  said  Arthur  mali- 
ciously. 

"I  have,"  said  the  physician,  suf- 
fering the  hit  to  pass  onnotioed.  "  No 
longer  ago  than  yesterday  he  consult- 
ed me  for  a  trifling  mdispoBition, 
and,   in  studying  ms  idiosyncrasy, 
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I  detected  the  graver  disease.  What 
do  you  think  he  called  me  in  for  ?  I 
ought  not  to  tell  these  things,  but  the 
joke  is  too  good  to  keep.  He  ttbs 
annoyed  about  the  blotches  on  his 
face — anxiouB  for  a  clear  complexion. 
In  what  strange  places  vanity  finds  a 
corner !  Poor  fellow !  he  little  thinks 
how  soon  the  worms  will  be  at  work 
upon  his  cuticle." 

"  You  did  not  tell  him,  then  ?"  said 
de  Mel  lay,  still  doubtful  of  the  doc- 
tor's sincerity,  and  with  a  sort  of 
shudder  at  his  dissecting-room  style. 

"  What  was  the  use  ?  The  seeds 
of  decay  are  too  deeply  set  to  be 
eradicated  by  the  resources  of  art. 
Although  to'  a  non-medical  eye  he 
presents  little  appearance  of  pulmon- 
ary derangement,  the  malady  has 
already  taken  firm  hold.  Probably  it 
is  hereditary.  It  advances  slowly 
but  surely,  and  will  not  be  turned 
aside.  The  forms  of  that  terrible 
disease  are  many  and  various,  from 
the  ptdmonM  fnlmlnante  of  Spain,  and 
the  galhpitifj  consumption  of  our 
island  neighbours,  to  those  more  te- 
dious varieties  whose  ravages  extend 
over  years,  to  kill  as  surely  at  last. 
But  1  do  not  tell  yon  that  I  s/iaii  not 
inform  M.  Fatello  of  his  condition.  It 
is  our  duty  to  strive  to  the  last,  even 
when  wo  have  no  hope  but  in  a  miracle. 
I  shall  sec  him  to-morrow  and  break 
the  matter  to  him." 

''And  send  him  to  Italy  or  Madeira, 
I  suppose,"  said  Stein  fold,  with  an 
appearance  of  greater  interest  than 
lie  had  previously  taken  in  the  con- 
vorsatioii. 

''AVhat  for?  As  well  lot  him  die 
in  I'arid,  where  he  will  at  least  have 
all  the  alleviations  the  resources  of 
art  and  high  civilisation  can  afford. 


But  enough  of  the  subject.  And  you, 
young  gentlemen,  say  nothing  of  wbat 
I  have  told  you,  or  yon  will  damage 
my  reputation  for  discretion." 

The  rise  of  the  curtain  put  a  period 
to  the  conversation,  and,  before  the 
act  was  over,  a  box-keeper  delivered  a 
letter  to  Dr  Pilori,  who,  after  reading 
it,  rose  with  a  certain  air  of  hnpor* 
tance  and  solicitude,  and  hnrried  ont 
of  the  theatre, — ^his  sortie  provc^unga 
smile  amongst  some  of  the  habitnal 
frequenters  of  the  stalls,  who  were 
accustomed   to   see   this  manoenyre 
repeated  with  a  frequency  that  save 
it  the  air  of  an  advertisement    The 
opera  over,  Steinfeld  and  de  MeOay 
left  the  house  together,  and,  whilst 
driving   along   the    boulevard,    the 
sentence  of  death  pronounced  so  posi- 
tively by  Pilori  upon  Fatello,  was  tfce 
subject  of  their  conversation.    The 
viscount  was  incredulous,  took  itflnra 
hoax,  and  would  have  amnsed  llie 
club  by  its  repetition,  and  by  a  tar- 
lesque    of  Pilori's   dogmatical    nid 
pompous   tone,    had    not    Steinield 
urged  him  to  be  silent  on  the  sntject, 
lest  he  should  injure  the  indiscieet 
physician.     Arthur  promised  to  say 
nothing  about  it,  and  soon  forgot  the 
whole  affair  in  the  excitement  of  a 
bonifhtte-tiihle,       Steinfeld,   equally 
reserved,  neither  forgot  the  doctor's 
prophecy,  nor  doubt^  the  conviction 
that  dictated  it.    De  McUay^s  gossip 
about  the  Fatellos  had  doubtless  ex- 
cited his  curiosity,  and  given  him  a 
wish  to  know  them, — for,  two  days 
aftoi-wards,  his  elegant  cot^^eT  drove  Into 
the  court  of  their  hotel,  and  a  dandified 
secretary  of  legation  presented,  in  due 
form,  the  Baron  Ernest  von  Bteinfi^d 
to  the  wealthy  financier  and  his  hand- 
some wife  and  sister. 


CirAP.    IT. — TUK    MAS<ii:i:ilAlTE. 


Throe  months  had  elapsed,  and 
i*avi.-?  wjLS  in  full  caruival.  Since  the 
lioginuing  of  tlio  year,  the  town  had 
been  kept  in  a  sfate  of  unusual  cx- 
citoiucnt  by  the  anticipation  of  a  ball, 
lor  whii-h   the  ricli   and  fashionable 

C'onnto.ss  de  M had  issued  invita- 

ti-'ii-i  to  her  immense  circle  of  friends 
;md  acquaintances.  The  position  of 
r/M".  couutoss—who,  hei-self  the  daugh- 


ter of  an  illustrious  honse,  and  reck- 
oning amongst  her  ancestors  andth^ 
alliances  more  than  one  sovereign 
prince  and  constable  of  France,  had 
married  a  man  enriched  and  ennobled 
by  Napoleon — gave  her  peculiar  facili- 
ties for  collecting  around  her  all  that 
was  distinguished  and  fashionable  in 
Paris,  and  for  blending  the  various  co- 
teries into  which  i)olitical  differences. 
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a.^  much  as  pride  of  descent  on  the 
one  hiiiid,  and  pride  of  pnrsc  on  the 
otluT,  split  tlio  hifjhorcirclos  of  Parisian 
socit'ty.  Ilor  invitations  included 
stilV-ncckod  lepjitimists  from  the  dull 
hut  di<rnitio(l  streets  of  St  Germain's 
raubourjr,  noble  as  a  La  Tremouille 
or  a  Montmorency,  nnd  still  sulking 
nu'iiinst  the  monarchy  of  the  7th 
j\u<::iist ;  wealthy  jtan^mis  from  the 
(  li.uissi'e  d'Antin,  military  nobles  of 
iinpcMJal  fabrication,  Russian  princes, 
I'ji^clish  lords,  Spanish  grandees,  dip- 
lomalistvS  by  the  dozen,  and  a  prince 
or  tw(»  of  the  reigning  family,  lender 
iM'dinary  circumstances,   Madame  do 

M might  have  hesitated  to  bring 

loLTcthor  so  heterogeneous  an  assem- 
Mmjtc^ — to  have  mingled  in  the  same 
saloons  all  these  conflicting  vanities, 
opinions,  and  prejudices ;  but  the 
cliaracter  of  her  entertainment  ro- 
niovod  the  inconveniences  of  such  con- 
front sit  ion.  Tt  was  no  ordinary  ball 
or  (tonimon-place  rout  of  which  the 
l»MlatiaI  mansion  of  the  countess  was 
niM>n  this  occasion  to  be  the  scene. 
Slir  liad  conceived  the  bold  idea  of 
resuscitating,  upon  a  large  scale,  an 
:nnnsemcnt  which  in  I*aris  has  long 
since  degenerated  into  vulgar  license 
:ni(l  drunken  saturnalia.  Her  enter- 
iMininent  was  to  be  a  masquerade,  to 
V.  lii(  h  no  one  was  to  come  with  un- 
ci »vered  facx*  or  in  oixlinary  costume. 
A  l>l•l^*k  and  a  disguise  were  as  cssen- 
lial  to  obtain  entrance,  as  was  the 
i^  ket  of  admission  sent  to  each  indi- 
NiMual  invited,  and  which  was  to  be 
•]«  livcred  up  at  the  door,  accompanied 
l'\  tlie  holder's  engi'a veil  visiting  can!. 
'I'his  i>recaution  was  to  gunrd  against 
the  recurrence  of  an  unpleasant  inci- 
(h'nt  that  had  occun*ed  two  years  pre- 
viously at  a  minor  entertainment  of 
similar  character,  when  two  ingenious 
professors  of  legerdemain,  Iwtter 
Known  to  the  police  than  to  the  master 
nf  the  house,  found  their  way  into  the 
b:»ll-room  under  the  convenient  cover- 
iw'X  of  dominos,  and  departed,  before 
tlieir  presence  was  discovered,  carry- 
ing M'ith  them  a  varied  assortment  of 
A\  atehes,  purses,  and  jewellery. 

The  night  of  the  much  talked-of 
IVle  had  arrived;  the  tailors,  milliners, 
an<l  embroiderers,  who,  for  a  month 
past,  had  slaved  in  the  sonicc  of  the 
invited,  had  brought  home  the  results 
of  their  labours:  the fftshionable  hair- 


drciwers  had  had  a  hard  day's  work — 
some  hundreds  of  wreaths  and  nose- 
gays, which  in  .June  would  have  been 
beautiful,  and  in  January  seemed 
miraculous,  and  whose  aggregate 
cost  was  a  comtbrtable  year's  income, 
had  been  composed  by  the  tasteful 
lingers  of  the  Tarisiau  tlower-girls. 
The  hour  was  at  hand,  and  many  a 
fair  bosom  ]»alpitated  with  pleasurable 
anticipations.  The  hotel  of  the  rich 
I'atello,  as  the  successful  si)eculator 
was  usually  called,  had  its  share  of 
the  bustle  of  preparation  ;  but  at  last, 
knotty  (piestions  of  costume  were 
satisfactorily  settled,  and  the  ladies 
committed  themselves  to  the  hamU  of 
their  tire- women.  In  his  library  sat 
Sigismund  Fatello,  opening  a  pile  of 
notes  and  letters  that  had  accumulated 
there  since  afternoon.  Some  he  read 
and  put  carefully  aside ;  to  others  ho 
scarcely  vouchsafed  a  glance ;  whilst  a 
third  class  were  place<i  apart  for 
penisal  at  greater  leisure.  At  last,  he 
opened  one  by  whoso  contents  he  was 
strangely  moved,  for,  on  Heading  them, 
he  started  and  turned  pale,  as  if 
stung  by  an  adder.  Vassing  his  hand 
over  his  eyes,  as  though  to  clear  his 
vision,  he  stood  up  and  placed  the 
paper  in  the  veiy  strongest  glare  of 
the  powerfid  Carcel  lamp  illuminating 
the  room.  A  second  time  he  read, 
and  his  agitation  visibly  increased. 
Its  cause  was  a  small  note,  containing 
but  four  lines,  written  in  a  feigned 
hand.  It  wns  an  anonj-mous  letter, 
striking  him  in  his  most  vulnerable 
point.  Again  and  again  he  perused 
it,  striving  to  n^cogniso  the  hand- 
writing, or  conjecture  the  author.  All 
his  etibrts  were  in  vain.  Once,  in- 
spired by  his  good  genius,  he  cnished 
the  treacherous  pap(T  in  his  hand,  and 
approached  the  fire-place  to  destroy  it 
in  the  flames.  But,  as  he  drew  near 
the  logs  that  glowed  and  crackled  on 
the  hearth,  his  pac^  iKKjame  slower 
and  slower,  until  he  finally  stood  still, 
smoothed  the  crumpled  paper,  and 
once  more  devoured  its  contents. 
Then  ho  walked  several  times  up 
and  down  the  apartment,  with  a 
hurried  sto]i.  The  throe  months  that 
had  elapsed  since  Arthur  de  McUay 
and  Daron  Stein  fold  had  mot  in  the 
stalls  at  the  opera,  had  not  passed 
over  the  head  of  Fatello  without  pro- 
ducing a  certain  change  iu  V\s  appear- 
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ance.  He  was  thinner  and  paler,  his 
eyes  were  more  sunken,  and  a  dark 
line  was  pencilled  beneath  them.  The 
change,  however,  was  not  such  as  an 
indiflferent  person  would  notice;  it 
might  proceed  from  many  causes— from 
mental  labour,  uneasiness,  or  grief,  as 
well  as  from  bodily  disease — the  idea 
of  which  latter  was  unlikely  to  enter 
the  head  of  a  careless  observer  of 
his  massive  frame  and  features,  and  of 
the  general  appearance  of  great  mus- 
cular strength,  still  remarkable  in  the 
ill-favoured  financier.  Now,  however, 
he  was  unusually  pale  and  haggard. 
The  letter  he  still  held  in  his  hand 
had  worked  upon  him  like  a  male- 
volent charm,  hollowing  his  cheek  and 
wrinkling  his  brow.  For  nearly  half  an 
hour  he  continued  his  monotonous  walk, 
alternately  slackening  and  accelerating 
his  pace.  '  At  times  he  would  come  to 
a  momentary  halt,  with  the  absent  air 
of  one  absorbed  in  working  out  a 
puzzling  problem.  At  last  he  opened 
a  secretaire,  touched  a  spring  which 
made  a  secret  drawer  fly  open,  placed 
in  this  drawer  the  letter  that  had  so 
greatly  disturbed  him,  closed  the  desk, 
and,  lighting  a  taper,  took  the  direc- 
tion of  his  wife's  sitting-room,  in  the 
opposite  wing  of  the  hotel. 

Madame  Fatello  and  Mademoiselle 
Sebastiaua  Gonfalon  were  equipped 
for  the  ball  and  in  readiness  to  depart. 
Between  the  two  sisters,  in  whose 
ages  there  was  a  diflbrcnco  of  two 
years,  so  strong  a  resemblance  existed 
that  they  frequently  were  taken  for 
twins.  Exactly  of  the  same  stature, 
they  had  the  same  large  dark  eyes, 
abundant  hair,  and  brown  tint  of  skin, 
and  the  same  mouth,  not  very  small, 
but  beautiful  in  form,  and  adorned 
with  teeth  of  dazzling  whiteness. 
Both  had  the  grace  and  fascination 
for  which  their  countrjrwomen  are 
renowned.  The  chief  diflference  be- 
tween them  was  in  expression. 
Catalina  was  the  more  serious  of  the 
two :  her  gravity  sometimes  verged 
upon  sulleimcss,  and  this  was  espe- 
cially observable  since  she  had  been 
compelled  to  a  marriage  repugnant 
to  her  feelings,  but  which  she  had 
lacked  energy  and  courage  to  resist. 
Her  father  would  have  found  it  a 
far  less  easy  task  to  force  Sebastiana 
to  a  union  opposed  to  her  inclinations. 
As  high-spiiited  as   her  sister  was 


irresolute,  MademoiBelle  Gonfiikni 
was  one  of  those  persons  whose 
obstinacy  is  increased  by  eveiy 
attempt  at  coercion.  Laoghing  and 
lively,  amidst  all  her  gay  coquetries 
there  still  was  a  decision  in  her  daasi- 
cally  moulded  chin  and  slightly  com- 
pressed lip,  and  a  something  clandes- 
tine but  resolute  in  her  eye,  which  « 
physiognomist  would  have  interpeted 
as  denoting  a  degree  of  hitelligence 
and  a  passionate  strength  of  chancter 
denied  by  nature  to  her  feebler  sister. 
Upon  this  evening,  however,  it  might 
have  been  thought  the  two  yonng 
women  had  exchanged  characten. 
Sebastiana,  in  general  all  smiles  and 
sprightliness,  was  thoughtful  and  pre- 
occupied, almost  anxious ;  whilst  the 
listless  and  melancholy  Catalina  had 
an  unusual  appearance  of  gaietj  and 
animation.  Her  cheek  was  flashed, 
her  eyes  were  brilliant,  andc^e  looked 
repeatedly  at  a  jewelled  bijou-watch, 
as  though  she  would  fain  haye  ad- 
vanced the  hour  at  which  she  conld 
with  propriety  make  her  entrance 
into  Madame  de  M ^'s  saloons. 

The  door  opened  and  Fatello  came 
in.  By  a  powerful  exertion  of  that 
self-command  which  he  possessed  in 
no  ordinary  degree,  he  had  banished 
from  his  countenance  nearij  eyery 
trace  of  recent  agitation.  He  was 
perhaps  a  shade  paler  than  usual,  bat 
his  brow  was  unclouded,  and  Ids  un- 
couth countenance  was  lighted  up  by 
the  most  agreeable  smile  it  could 
assume. 

''  So,  ladies,''  he  said,  with  a  liveli- 
ness that  sat  but  clumsily  upon  him ; 
*^  you  are  armed  for  conquest.  Ac- 
cept my  compliments  on  the  excellent 
taste  of  your  costumes.  They  are 
really  charming.  If  yon  are  detected, 
it  will  hardly  be  by  your  dr«BS.  Those 
loose  robes  and  that  convenient  cowl 
are  the  best  possible  disguises." 

''All  the  better!"  cried  Sebas- 
tiana. '*  Nothing  like  the  dear  blade 
domino,  under  which  you  can  be  im- 
pertinent as  you  like,  with  scarce  a 
possibility  of  discovery.  There  will 
be  fifty  such  dresses  as  ours  in  the 
room." 

"  No  doubt  of  it,"  repUed  her 
brother-in-law,  thoughtfully.  And 
his  piercing  green-gray  eye  scanned 
the  dominos  that  shrouded  the  grace- 
ful figures  of  his  wife  and  her  sister. 
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They  were  of  plain  black  satin ;  but 
the  art  of  the  maker  had  contrived  to 
impart  elegance  to  the  costume  which, 
of  iill  others,  generally  possesses  it 
the  lea^t.  The  two  dre^ea  were 
exactly  alike,  except  that  Catalina's 
was  tied  at  the  wrists  with  lilac 
ribbon?*,  whilst  nothing  broke  the  uni- 
form blackness  of  her  sister's  garb. 
Black  gloves  and  maskB^  and  two 
bonqnets  of  choice  exotics,  the  master- 
pieces of  the  celebrated  bonqiieti^re 
of  the  Madeleine  boalevard,  completed 
the  ladies*  equipment. 

"  I  am  sorry, "  said  Fatello,  "  to 
deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  accom- 
panying you  to  the  Conntess*a  fete; 
but  I  am  behindhnod  with  my  cor- 
respondencci  and  have  received  im- 
portant letters,  which  I  most  answer 
by  the  morning's  post.  My  night,  a 
part  of  it  at  leajt,  will  be  passed  at 
the  desk  instead  of  in  the  ball*  room." 

There  was  nothing  in  this  an- 
notmcement  to  excite  surprise ;  the 
tone  and  manner  in  which  it  was 
made  were  perfectly  natural ;  but, 
nevertheless,  Sebastian  a  Gonfalon 
darted  a  keen  quick  glance  at  her 
broth er4n-law,  as  though  seeking  in 
his  words  a  double  meaning  or  dis- 
guised purpose.  Madame  Fatello 
showed  neither  surprise  nor  dlsap- 
polntmcotf  but,  approaching  a  table, 
she  took  from  a  costly  basket  of  gold 
filagree,  overflowing  with  cards  and 
invitations,  an  envelope  containing 
three  tickets  for  the  masquerade. 
Selecting  two  of  them,  she  threw 
the  third  into  the  basket,  and  again 
looked  at  her  watch.  At  that  mo- 
ment the  door  opened,  and  tier  car- 
riage waa  announced. 

**  Come,  Sebastiana,*'  said  Madame 
Fatello,  impatiently.  *'  Good-night, 
M.  Fatello."  And,' with  a  slight  bow 
to  her  hnsband,  she  passed  into  the 
ante-room. 

"  Good-night,  Sigismund,'*  said 
Sebastiana.  "  Change  your  mind 
and  follow  ns," 

**  Impossible,''  said  Fatello,  with 
the  same  smiling  countenance  as  be- 
fore. 

Si  '  -'*  -^1  followed  her  sister.  Fa- 
tcll  J  a  few  moments  in  the 

dravnii-.v-ina,  anfl  M^^-p  vitnrned  to 
his  study.    A«  he  he  heard 

the  roll  of  the  carihi^^  ;v  ...rla  driving 
out  of  the  court. 

VOL.  LXrV. — KO,  CCCXC\TT1* 


The   masquerade   given    by    the 

Countess  de  M was  that  kind  of 

magnificent  and  extraordinary  enter- 
tainment which  forms  the  event  of  the 
year  in  which  it  occurs  ;  which  is  long 
held  up  as  a  pattern  to  gaia-givei-s, 
and  as  marking  a  red-lotter  epoch  in 
the  annals  of  fLishion  and  pleasure. 
Nothing  was  spared  to  make  it  in  aU 
respects  perfect,  Au  entire  floor  of 
the  Countesses  vast  mansion  had  been 
cleared,  for  the  occasion,  of  all  super- 
fluous furniture';  three  splendid  saloons 
were  appropriated  to  dancing;  two 
othera,  equally  spacious,  to  refresh- 
ments, lu  these,  the  appetites  of  tho 
guests  had  been  richly  catered  for. 
One  waa  the  coflee- house,  the  other 
the  restaurant  In  the  former,  on  a 
multitude  of  small  marble  tables,  a 
regiment  of  attentive  waiters  served 
ices  and  sherbets^  wine  and  chocolate,, 
coffee  and  liqueurs.  In  the  latter, 
tables  were  laid  for  supper,  and  upon 
each  of  them  lay  a  printed  bill  of 
fare,  where  the  hungry  made  their 
selection  from  a  list  of  the  most 
delicate  dishes,  whose  appearance 
followed  the  order  with  a  celerity  that 
would  have  done  honour  to  the*  best* 
appointed  hotel  la  Paris.  A  long, 
wide  gallery,  and  some  smaller  rooms, 
were  used  as  a  promenade,  where  the 
company  freely  circulated.  In  a  music- 
hall,  a  strong  party  of  professional 
singers  kept  up  an  unceasing  concert 
for  the  entertainment  of  all  comers  ; 
and  in  a  chamber  fitted  up  as  a  tent, 
an  Italian  juggler,  with  peaked  beard, 
and  in  antique  costume  of  black  vel- 
vet, performed  tricks  of  extraordi- 
nary novelty  and  ingenuity.  Every 
part  and  comer  of  this  miignilicent 
suite  of  apartments  was  lighted  a 
iriorno^  draped  with  coloured  silks  and 
muslins,  and  enlivened,  by  a  pro- 
fusion of  tall  mirrors,  multiplying  ten- 
fold the  fantastical  figures  of  the 
markers  and  the  flame  of  the  count- 
lesa  bougies.  Many  hundreds  of 
porcelam  vases,  containing  the 
choicest  plants,  forced  prematurely 
into  flower,  and  all  remarkable  for 
brilliancy  of  colour  or  fragrance  of 
perfume,  lined  the  broad  corridors 
and  the  recesses  of  ihe  windowa, 
which  latter  were  further  tilled  bi* 
admirably  executed  tran* 
forming  a  series  of  views  uifi** 
Italian  lakes.    The  whole  reaei 
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scene  from  fftirytand,  or  an  encliiiBted 

ptlaoe^  raised  by  the  waocl  of  some 
beBe^olfnt  gnome  for  the  delectation 
of  the  sons  and  daagbters  of  mor- 
tality. If  the  entertaiDment  wns  of 
imparAlleled  magnlftcence,  tbe  ap- 
pesnsiee  of  the  gae9iA  did  it  no  dis- 
crodit  Tasteful  and  fngenloTisly  de- 
Tised  costumes  crowded  the  apart- 
.  inent^ ;  history  and  romance  had  been 
sacked  for  charactors ;  the  most 
tly  materials  had  been  Uivishly 
employed  in  the  composition  of  dresiea 
for  that  one  uig^lit's  diversion.  All 
was  glitter  of  Jewels,  wai'e  of  plnme«, 
and  rnstle  of  rich  brocad<3s.  In  dia- 
monrls  alone,  an  empcror^s  ransom 
was  displayed;  and  more  than  one 
fkir  masker' bore  upon  her  neck  and 
arms,  and  graceful  head,  the  annnal 
iVTenne   of    half-a-dozen   German 

As  Sebttstiana  had  predicted,  there 
waa  a  considerable  Fprinkling  of 
dominos  amongst  the  motley  throng  ] 
and  as  usual,  oftho&e  who  had  eelectcd 
that  dre??i  more  favourable  to  conceal- 
ment and  intrigue  than  to  display  of 
personal  graces  or  costly  omflmcntSi 
at  least  one  half  had  preferred  black 
to  any  other  colour*  These  latter 
Bcetned  the  subject  of  tbe  particular 
attention  of  one  of  U*elr  number,  who, 
soon  after  twelve  o'clock,  made  bis  ap- 
pearance in  the  ball-room.  Impa- 
tience to  share  in  the  mtich-talked-of 
r^to,  bad  rendered  the  invite*!  pmictnal; 
by  that  hour  nearly  all  bad  arri\'«d, 
and  in  ^ob  numbers  that  tbe  rooma^ 
though  80  large  and  numerous,  were 
cn>wded  nt  leaat  as  much  aa  was  con- 
venient and  consistent  with  circulation. 
Hence  tbe  black  domino  was  frequently 
.Impeded  in  the  rapid  movements  he 

amenoed  whenever  one  of  his  own 
its — thai  is  to  say,  a  domino  of 
tbe  same  colour  —  caught  bis  eye, 
movements  which  bad  for  their  object 
to  meet  or  overtake  the  person  of  garb 
similar  to  his  own.  On  such  occasions^ 
so  great  was  bis  impatience,  that  in  a 
pnbUc  ball -room  he  would  surely  have 
incurred  a  quarrel  by  the  somewhat 
too   vigorous    use    he    made  of   bis 

elbows.     But   IVIadame    de   M 's 

weH-bR*d  guests  merely  shrngged  their 
shoulders,  and  wondered  who  the  man- 
w%i  conld  be  who  tbu^  imported  Into 
their  <5lite  aociety  the  nnceretnonions 
mages  <^aa  opera-house  maeqneradc. 


ItM  bbelk  doanino  be^dod  not  lb 
mute  wmdomiMit,  nor  cftred  for 
uQfkvmmlie    imprfnioQ   lit 
leave  upon  the  ribe  and  the  nlnds'i 
tiiose  he  iostlwl.     He  was  evide 

]ofy}  ■  -   '- '-'■'' 

di 

PU'  .^\^      .^^_.J.,..:  '  "^ 

mi  where  tli- 

thr  »t  tbein,  in 

spite  of  rejM^flted  *I :  1 1  ;  '  n  n  i  mi  1 1  s, 
last  it  seemed  as  it  ^U''r,^<<  hi  J 
warded  his  con  s  tancy .  W  i  t  h  1 1  ^ 
denuess  and  certainty  of  a  w  lU-  ht  *  > 
pointer,  he  came  to  a  dead  stop 
sight  of  a  black  satin  domino  leanln 
on  the  arm  of  an  olegant  Uimgaria 
hussar.  To  tbe  steps  of  ihU  coup 
he  thenceforward  att;  "  ;  '  rm* 
WbitberBOever  they  w>  .we 

keeping  at  sufficiciit  <l)  ^irf  lo  pn 
vent  then' noticing'  U»>  i^n^ait;  re^iHj 
lating  hij3  paccby  tUcii  '  -inonS 
ally  accelerating  it  so  i  ^b^mJ 

and  lingering  for  a  seev^i.vi  ^  -^ff^ 

at  their  side,  as  if  trying  to  * 
the  tones  of  tbeir  voices,  or  tu  ^„..„  ; 
few  woixls  of  their  discourw.     Wfc 
thus  engaged,  be  did  not  observe  tht 
be  had  himself  liecome  lUi 
attention  to  a  third  black  doi  u 
previoBsly  to  bim,  had  been  dogging 
but  at  greater  distance,  and  with  i 
more  precaution  than  bo  ob^rved^  \ 
steps  of  the  hussar  and  his  companio 
The  curiosity  and  caution  of  T 
No.    3,    appeared    to   receive 


1  of  arivaT 

toents  hr 


I  obS€IT68|l 

'  treea  of 
of  tbe  bmit 
I  rom  an  atnh 


stimulus  from  the 

observer,  over  wi 

kept  careful  watcl 

concealed  as  mucli 

tbe  crowd,  sr»"V'" 

ill  which  the  1 

his  shelter  ;i 

foro^,  the  m 

who  himself  V 

tbe  com'se  of  a  herd  of  die«r. 

Tlie  only  portion  of  the 
thrown  open  to  the  magkers  that  wj 
not  rendered  ligbt  as  day  by  a  pi 
sion  of  wax  candles,  was  a  va«t 
aervatory,  the  entrance  to  whieli 
through  two  large  Frendi  wia^o' 
opening  out  of  one  of  the   dan^ 
rooms.    Paved  wid 
coloured  marblee  a 

contained  achoice  rniip« non  or  c?coii< 
and  evergreens,  of  such  roi 
aise   and   beauty,  that   tlie 
leaves  of  many  of  them 
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the  elevated  glasB  roof.  Th«e  trees 
and  slirubs  were  so  arranj]:pd  as  to 
form  ft  sort  of  miniature  Ijihrrintb, 
upon  whose  paths  a  mild  lij^ht  was 
thro>vTi  ^yy  lamps  of  coloured  glasa  sns- 
pended  to  the  biuiiches*  This  illumi- 
n&tioD^  altbouffh  .implr*  to  fjaide  the 
fliepa  of  the  pi  veen  the 

|v«roaut  andtlv  ,  seemed 

bnt  a  twilrghti  Irom  its  contiast  with 
the  broad  i^lare  of  the  adjoining  apart- 
ments. The  chaDge  from  a  strong 
to  a  stilrdued  light  had  been  purposely 
Gcmttived  by  the  jadicious  arrangers 
of  the  fite,  fts  a  relief  for  eyes  wearied 
by  the  brilliancy  of  the  ball-room. 
AS  yet,  however^  few  persona  seemed 
^H  eager  for  the  transition ,  and  the  con- 
H  scrvatory  was  little  resorted  to  except 
^B  at  the  close  of  a  daneev  when  ilfi  oom- 
H  paratively  ireah  atmosphere  was  gladly 
V  sought. 

QnadrlUeB  had  jti:«t  commenced  in 

tfdl  the  daaoing- rooms,  when  the  Han- 
garian  hussar  and  his  domioo,  making 
their  way  slowly  and  with  some  diffi- 
cult in  rear  of  the  daacera,  took  re- 
fuge in  the  conservatory  from  the  din 
of  music  and  pressure  of  the  crowd. 
They  were  eTideutly  so  absorbed  in 
their  conversation ,  so  much  alone  in 
[the  midst  of  the  multitude,  that  their 
I  eternal    pursuer  ventnred   nuusaally 
I  near  to  theni^  and  was  close  at  their 
wheu  they  passed  through  the 
$  door.     Then,  ini<tead  of  contiun- 

anot  illel 

to     thv_       :...,  I'T     !1 

cuTcleofl  Ml 

bells  and       „  i  <  1 

like  pearls  and  biood-dr  i  ^ht 

of  the  purple  lamps  that  ii  tgst 

them,  the  hussar  and  hi^  couipauion 
pfiustxl  beside  a  porphyry  basin,  sup- 
ported by  n  sculptured  pedestal  of  the 
same  mnt^'rial.  For  a  few  moments 
thev  .  nt,  gating  at  the  gold- 

t\p>h  1  their  monotonoo??  cii'cle 

in  the  ua^a  ;  and  at  the  little  foun- 
tain tluit  Bpouted  np  in  it5  centre* 
Then,  leaning  upon  theedge  of  the  vuse, 
I  they    reewmed   their  conversation  in 
I  tones  leas  guai-ded  than  before,  for  here 
I  they  might  almost  consider  themselves 
I  alone — the  few  groups  and  coupler 
I  gaimtertng  in  the  oonserrfttory  being 
too  mnch  engrossed  hi  their  own  dia- 
connie  to  beed  that  of  others.    The 
Ilnngiriaa  remoTtd  hia  mnfk,  still, 


however,  holding  it  ^"^d-T  »f>  apply  trfi 
his  face  in  case  f^i  >:  whilst  j 

the  domino  contCM.    ,     .  ..df   with 
raising  the  silken  beard  of  hers,  to 
allow  the  musicnl   tones  proceeding 
from  a  pair  of  rosy  and  youthful  lipg  | 
to  fall  more  clearly  upon  hor  com- 
pftnion"'8  eAT.    Thus   they  continued  I 
a    conversation   apparently  of   deep' I 
intei-est    to    both,    and    which    theyf 
suspended   only  when   some  passing] 
party  of  maaks  lingered  for  an  in- 
stant beside  the  fountain,  mitil  thtjl 
end  of  the  quadrille  brought  a  throng 
of    dancers   into    the   conservatory. 
Then  they  left  the  pltice,  and  sauntered 
back  Into  the  ball -room. 

Meanvrbile  the  third  domino  watched 
the  conservatory  doors  with  a.  lynx-l 
eyed  vigilance  worthy  a  pupil  of  Uiel 
celebrated    Vidocq.      Although    thai 
loose  black  dress  might  have  covered  i 
either  a  short  man  or  a  woman  of  the 
middle  stature,  the  delicacy  of  th« 
gloved  fingers,  and  of  the  tiny  footj 
that  peeped  fi*om  below  its  border,  lef^| 
little  doubt  as  to  the  sex  of  it5  wearer. i 
From  a  convenient   iwsition  on  tho^ 
steps  leading  up  to  an  orchestra,  the 
fringe  of  her  mask   confined  by  her 
hand,  so  as  to  prohibit  t>  '  -i pso  J 

of  her  ivory  chin,  she  to  : 

rigid  scrutiny  all  who  issui  ti  noiii  th^l 
conservatury.  Suddenly,  fi*om  tliaJ 
door  nearest  to  her,  the  hussar  and! 
his  companion  made  their  api>earaTice,  I 
and,  as  *''-^  »..  .,.i  .?  ,.  -•  r-mictlj 
herself  i  and  I 

;^Tmipti3ii'  tianl 

]"■::■.     '["'..'■\i  she  resuiib  .tch,,[ 

jjui  a   miiiitt"  li.ul   m.'!  "rlienj 

she  saw  the  t  •»  whoml 

she  bad  obsti  vcninc: 

re-enter  the 
bis  way  as  I 
allow  him  to  the  i.^  l  uf  *  3iit, . 

with   a  hurried  ,ni  U\r  itf^pf\ 

hardly   to    be    explaiued    othei'T^isa 
than  by  sudden  Illness  or  violent  emo- 
tion.   She  followed  him  to  the  head ' 
of   the    Btah-casc,    down    which    he 
nifib,- '  ■*:--,-■   -••■■  - --*--'^- -^  ^'Ti^nghj 
the  i.iU. 

Ha\iiJ|;  L-.I.UIJ  iiH.-^,  .-liic  i^'-^■lJlt  icil  thoil 
ball- room,  souglit  out  the  hvtssur  umf  | 
his  *o",,.iT,;nn,  and  soon  afterward*' 
wa-  with  the  fcmner  iu  tbo  ' 

gidd}    .,:..  ufa  waltz = 
Some  trours  later,  as 
retired  from  the  ball, 
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along  in  the  dense  stream  of  masks 
that  now  flowed  through  the  rooms, 
he  felt  a  momentary  pressure  of  his 
hand.  A  paper  remained  in  its  palm, 
upon  which  his  fingers  mechanically 
closed.  Amidst  the  ever-moving  ' 
throng  it  was  impossible  to  detect  the 
person  from  whom  he  had  received  it. 
By  this  time  a  large  portion  of  the 
company,  oppressed  by  the  heat,  had 
unmasked,  but  he  knew  none  of  the 
faces  he  saw  around  him,  whilst  of 
those  who  had  preserved  their  vizards 
he  could  fix  on  none  as  object  of  sus- 
picion. So  soon  as  he  could  extricate 
himself  from  the  crowd,  he  unfolded 
the  paper.    It  contained  the  following 


mysterious  words,  hastily  scrawled 
with  a  pencil : — 

*'  One  whom  you  think  asleep  wakes 
and  watches.  He  is  here;  has  fol- 
lowed and  overheard  yon,  and  will 
seek  revenge.  Be  prepared.  FlrooC 
is  difficult:  denial  may  be  safetr. 
Adopt  it  at  all  risks.  Masked,  the 
sisters  are  undistinguishable.  Cre- 
dit this  warning  from  a  sincere 
friend." 

Thrice  the  Hungarian  perused  this 
mysterious  billet ;  and  then,  thmstiinff 
it  into  the  breast  of  hisridily  bruded 
jacket,  slowly  left  the  house. 


CHAP  111.— THE  ACCUSATION. 


The  house  selected  by  Baron 
Ernest  von  Stein feld,  wherein  to  pass 
what  might  possibly  be  his  last  season 
in  Paris,  was  situated  in  the  Rue  St 
Lazare.  It  was  one  of  those  build- 
ings, of  frequent  occurrence  in  modem 
Parisian  architecture,  which  seem  in- 
tended to  gratify  the  taste  of  such  per- 
sons as  prefer  the  English  fashion  of 
occupying  an  entire  house,  to  the 
French  one  of  dwelling  upon  a  floor. 
At  the  bottom  of  a  paved  court-yard, 
around  three  sides  of  which  was  built 
a  large  mansion  containing  many  ten- 
ants, stood  one  of  those  edifices  known 
in  French  parlance  as  pavilions — not 
that  they  possess  a  dome,  resemble  a 
tent,  or,  for  the  most  part,  have  any 
of  tlie  qualities  of  a  summer-house, 
but  because,  in  Paris,  the  term 
"  house  "  is  grudgingly  bestowed  upon 
a  building  of  less  than  five  stories  and 
thirty  or  forty  rooms.  Tliis  pavilion 
had  but  three  stories  and  a  dozen 
rooms  ;  it  was  a  particularly  complete 
and  independent  habitation,  standing 
well  back  from  the  body  of  the  house, 
under  whose  number  it  was  included, 
and  of  which,  although'  detached,  it 
was  considered  to  form  part;  and 
liaving  two  entrances,  one  through 
the  court,  the  other  from  a  lane  run- 
ning at  right  angles  with  the  street. 
The  ground-floor  contained,  besides  a 
light  and  commodious  vestibule  and 
servant^s  ofiSces,  only  one  apartment, 
a  handsome  dining-room,  m  which, 
however,  it  was  impossible,  for  tbrcc 


quarters  of  the  year,  to  dine  without 
lamps — ^the  daylight  admitt^  by  its 
one  broad  window  being  greai^ 
limited  by  the  walla  of  a  nook  of 
garden,  and  by  the  impending 
branches  of  a  laburnum  and  acada, 
which  mingled  their  boughs  in  aflfoc* 
tionate  union,  twin  lords  of  a  sqoare 
yard  of  grass,  and  of  a  fathom's  length 
of  flower-bed,  and  in  the  ppring-time 
rejoiced  the  inmates  of  the  pavilion 
with  the  odorous  rustle  of  their  yeUow 
clusters  and  rose-coloured  blossoms. 
The  first  floor  contained  two  pleasant 
drawing-rooms  and  a  boudoir;  the 
second,  bath,  bed,  and  dressing  rooms. 
The  roof,  flat  and  surronnded  by  a 
parapet,  commanded  a  view  over  the 
adjacent  gardens  of  an  extensive 
bathing  establishment  and  maiton  de 
sanU^  and  was  no  unpleasant  resort, 
on  a  fine  day,  for  persons  desbons  to 
inhale  the  fresh  air,  or  to  scent  it 
with  the  fumes  of  Havana's  weed. 
This  pavilion,  described  by  the  Pd^ 
Affiches  as  jfraichemerU  dkori — tiie 
said  decoration  consisting  in  ftesb 
paint  and  paper,  and  in  a  profhsion 
of  that  cheerful  French  luxury,  lane 
and  excellent  mirrors — ^was  rented  ror 
six  months  by  Baron  Steinfbld,  who 
had  hired,  for  the  same  period,  from 
a  fashionable  upholsterer — for  a  sum 
which  would  almost  have  fhmiahed 
the  house  permanently  in  a  phdner 
manner — a  complete  set  ofAuniture, 
against  whose  perfect  elegance  and 
good  taste  not  a  syllable  conld  bci 
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breathed.  His  establishment  was  as 
correct  as  his  residence.  It  consisted, 
in  the  first  place,  of  a  French  cook, 
with  whose  sauces  Arthur  do  Mellay 
had  repeatedly  expressed  his  willing- 
ness to  eat  a  fragment  of  his  father ; 
which  offer — considering  the  worthy 
count  had  been  a  guardsman  in  the 
time  of  Louis  XVI.,  and,  consequently, 
was  neither  young  nor  tender — ^was 
certainly  a  high  testimonial  to  the 
merits  of  sauce  and  cook.  Then  came 
an  Italian  valet,  quite  as  skilful  a 
personage  in  his  way  as  the  professor 
of  gastronomic  science  —  speaking 
three  or  four  languages,'  accumulate 
ing  in  his  own  individuality  the 
knowledge  and  acquirements  of  a 
legion  of  hairdressers,  tailors,  per- 
fumers, and  the  like  —  thoroughly 
versed  in  the  arcana  of  the  toilet,  a 
secretaiy  in  case  of  need,  and  a  per- 
fect Mercury  in  matters  of  intrigue. 
The  third  person  of  Steinfeld's  house- 
bold,  the  last,  and  also  by  much  the 
least — physically  speaking,  that  is  to 
say,  but  by  no  means  in  his  own 
estimation — was  one  of  those  minia- 
ture tigers,  (copied  from  the  English, 
and  essential  appendages  to  the 
establishment  of  a  Paris  lion,)  who 
look  as  if  they  had  been  subjected  to 
that  curious  Chinese  process  by  which 
lofty  shrubs  and  forest  trees  are 
stunted  to  dimensions  that  permit  the 
plantation  of  a  grove  in  a  flower- pot — 
wizen-faced,  top-booted  abortions, 
uniting  the  mischief  and  the  propor- 
tions of  a  monkey,  and  frightfully  pre- 
cocious in  every  species  of  villany. 
The  house  also  contained,  daring  the 
day,  an  old  Frenchwoman,  of  a 
species  indigenous  and  confined  to 
Paris — the  patient  butt  of  the  cook*s 
ill- humours  and.of  the  groom's  pranks, 
with  bearded  chin  and  slipshod  feet, 
and  willing  for  any  sort  of  dirty  work, 
from  the  scouring  of  a  kettle  to  the 
administration  of  the  remedy  re- 
nowned in  French  pharmacy. 

It  was  an  hour  past  noon  on  the 
day   succeeding    the    Countess    of 

M 's  masquerade,  and  Steiufeld 

sat  alone  at  breakfast.  It  were  more 
correct  to  say  that  he  sat  at  the 
breakfast  table;  for  the  savonry  meal 
before  him  was  still  untasted,  and  he 
seemed  in  no  haste  to  attack  it.  In 
vain  the  green  oysters  from  Ostend 
lay  invitingly    open,   and    one  of 


Chevet*s  pies  displayed,  through  a 
triangular  aperture  in  its  crust,  the 
tender  tints  of  an  exquisite /oie-^rew 
— the  result  of  the  martyrdom  of  some 
unhappy  Strasburg  duck ;  in  vain  a 
fragrant  steam  of  truffles  oozed  from 
beneath  the  covers  of  two  silver  dishes, 
fresh  from  the  laboratory  of  Macedoine 
the  cook,  and  mingled  its  odours 
with  the  flowery  aroma  of  a  bottle  of 
Sauteme,  from  which  Rufini  the  valet 
had  just  extracted  the  long  yellow- 
sealed  cork.  Apparently,  none  of 
these  creature -comforts  dwelt  in  the 
desires  of  the  baron,  who  sat  side- 
ways to  the  table,  his  chin  resting  on 
his  hand,  gazmg  upon  vacancy  with 
an  intenseness  bespeaking  deep  pre- 
occupation. One  acquainted  with 
Steinfeld's  circumstances  would  have 
hesitated  little  in  conjecturing  the 
nature  of  the  unpleasant  reflections 
in  which  he  seemed  absorbed.  They 
might  very  well  have  for  motive  the 
unprosperous  state  of  his  exchequer, 
the  heavy  incumbrances  weighing 
npon  the  hereditary  acres,  the  ap- 
proaching decease  of  that  convenient 
but  fickle  ally,  on  whose  succour 
half  the  world  exist,  and  whose  name 
is  Credit.  The  baron  had  been  any 
thing  but  a  prudent  man.  Too  care- 
less of  the  future,  he  had  neglected 
fortune  when  she  offered  herself  to 
his  embrace ;  and  now  she  revenged 
herself  by  averting  her  countenance. 
Of  high  descent  and  fair  estate,  hand- 
some person  and  fascinating  manners, 
for  some  years  Steinfeld  might  have 
aspired  to  the  hand  of  almost  any 
heiress  in  Vienna  or  Paris.  Numer- 
ous were  the  matrimonial  overtures 
that  had  been  more  or  less  directly 
made  to  him,  at  a  time  when,  in  love 
with  his  bachelorhood,  and  celebrated 
for  his  bonnes  fortunes,  he  looked  upon 
the  bonds  of  Hymen  as  the  most  op- 
pressive of  fetters,  intolerable  even 
when  sheathed  in  ^old.  The  match- 
makers, repulsed  without  exception,  at 
last  renounced  all  further  attempts 
upon  the  hand  of  the  handsome 
Austrian— as  Steinfeld  was  generally 
called  in  PariA~and  declared  him  an 
incoirigible  partisan  of  celibacy.  To 
the  unmolested  enjoyment  of  his 
bachelor  bliss  the  baron  was  for 
some  years  left,  until  one  morning  he 
awoke  to  the  disagreeable  consdoua- 
neaa  that  profuse  expeadiiuie  bad 


ikine  its  work,  aod  that  rain  or  a 
lidi  marriage  were  the  only  alteroa- 
tfveB  left  him.  He  was  fallj  alive 
to  tbe  difficulties  placed  in  Ui6  way 
of  the  latter  by  tJie  change  in  his  cir- 
cniualauces.  His  ancient  Dame  and 
personal  advantages  remained,  bat 
nis  fair  estate  was  in  the  hands  of 
Ihe  harpies;  and  however  disposed 
romantic  jonog  ladiea  mtgbt  be  to 
overlook  this  misfortuue,  pradent 
papas  would  deem  it  a  serious 
stnmbllng-block.  Tben  it  was  that, 
roused  by  homd  visions  of  approach- 
ing poverty  from  his  usual  state  of 
happy  imouciancc^  the  baron  gathered 
together  the  relics  of  his  past  opu- 
lcncC|  squeezed  and  cx^baustad  every 
remalaing  re^urce,  and,  asfioming  a 
bold  front  against  bad  fuittme,  re- 
turned to  Paiis^  ^  ith  much  the  feel- 
ings of  the  soldier  wbo  screws  up  all 
his  energies  to  conquer  or  to  die. 
It  was  no  apprebenbion,  however,  as 
to  the  result  of  this  tinai  struggle — 
no  nervous  trepidation  adding  from 
the  imminence  of  bis  situation,  that 
now  clouded  Steinfeld's  brow  and 
spoiled  his  appetite.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  deemed  victory  secui'e,  and 
beheld  himself,  in  no  remote  per- 
spective, emerging  triumphantly  bom 
Ids  difficiillit^,  even  as  a  snake,  cast- 
ing its  shabby*  skin^  reappears  in 
gjittenug  scales  of  gold.  Mm  bad 
not  wasted  the  three  months  he  had 
passed  in  Paris,  and  was  well  satis- 
lied  with  the  result  of  fats  exertions. 
His  preteot  igieaainesft  had  a  difler- 
eot  origin — one  s&oylar  to  the  cause 
by  wbicif,  some  fifteen  honrs  pre- 
vionaly,  we  saw  Sigbmund  Fatello  so 
de6[)ly  moved.  The  barou  turned  and 
twisted  in  bis  band  a  letter,  to  whose 
eon  I  en  is  be  again  and  again  retnirred, 
ponderiog  tbem  intently.  Like  that 
received  by  the  banker,  the  billet  was 
anonjmows  ;  like  his,  it  con  rained  but 
thi*oe  c^  four  liue^;  but,  despite  its 
brevity  and  want  ai  authenticity,  it 
proved*  on  the  part  of  the  writer^  who- 
ever that  might  be,  an  acquaintance 
with  the  biiron's  m<.»ai  important 
secret,  that  did  not  fail  greatly  to 
disquiet  him.  Who  had  thus  de- 
tected what  he  deemed  so  surely  con- 
cealed ?  Uestrnined  liis  eyes  a£d  me- 
mory,  in  vain  endeavouring  ta  reeog- 
uii^e  the  handwriting ;  and,  more  tban 
coce^  fancying  he  had  done  so,  ho 


fetched  notes  and  let  ten  frsmk  adiir 
in  the  adjoining  bocidatrv  ta  i 
them  with  the  anonyuiCNia 
But  the  comp&riaoa  lUwsyd  diasfpafeid 
hia  Boapicion.  Then^  taldng  a  pes, 
and  a  diminutive  sheet  of  aniMr' 
scented  paper,  he  began  a  note, 
tore  the  paper  afUr  writing  only  t 
words,  and  threw  the  fragments  im* 
patiently  into  the  fiixi.  Ju&t  th«ii  tlus 
pariUon  bell  nuig  loudly  ;  lli«  se 
minute  there  was  a  knock  ai 
room  door,  and  CeleaUn  the  tijpa^ 
made  his  appearauco,  bearing  e  em 
inscribed  with  the  uajoe  of  M.  Sigll* 
muud  Fatello,  and  an  inqoiry  wbeui«r 
Monsieur  Le  Baron  waa  at  hoine 
visible. 

On  reading    the    hanker's 
Steinfeld  made  a  slight  and 
movement,    almost  ainouitiiig  y» 
start,  but,  iestautly  reooverinf 
selt^  he  bade  hia  gi-oom  sh^w  ike  i 
up  stairs.      At    the   same   tiaie 
hastily  seated  himself,  ordered 
to  take  off  the  cover 
wine  into  a  glaas,  and  > 
from  the  first  dish  thaV  cauie  Im  J 
50  that  when  FatelLot  adhered  ia  < 
the  groom,  entered  the  Aparln)<rnt»  1 
had  all  the  appearauci^  of  one  wfae 
whc^e  faculties  were  cooccsiU^aled,  for  ^ 
the  time  being,  in  the  enjoymftU  of  aa 
excellent    meaL      Risiug    from 
chair,  with  an  air  of  jovial  oordiali^ 
he  hastened  to  welcome  the  banker*. 

**-  An  unexpected  plcaaare,  my  < 
Fatello,"  said  he,    ''  Wlmt  ftiv 
chance  procures  me  so  early  m  vii 
You  are  come  to  hnsakfast,  I 
Kutini,  a  knife  and  fiork  fur  M.  Fa- 
tello." 

'^  I  have  breakfasted,  M.  le  \ 
replied  Fatello,  with  a.djryne 
ing  almot^t    to    incivility.      **  Jf 
call  is  untimely^  my  business  la  [ 
ing— — and  private^ '^  be  added,  wil 
a  glance  at  the  Italian,  who  stood 
respectful  immobility  bekiad  his  mas* ' 
ter\s  chair. 

*' Leave  the  room,  EuBju,'^  laid 
Steinfeld- 

The  well-drUJcd  valet   b^wed 
silence,    and  glided  nokieleaBtj 
the  apartment. 

''  Now  then,  my  good  frieod,** 
the  Austriou,  in  the  same  gtjr 
hand  tone  m  before,  ^'  1  am  all  ( 
and  attention.   What  is  np  ?  He 
bad,  I  hope;  nothing  so  sertooe  \ 
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my  afkpetita.     I  bavo  hMrd  a 
condcmniDg    dLscxmrae    be- 

i  full  man  and  a  btmgry  ono/* 
I^tello  made  no  iamiedtate  rep^j* 
There  wa3  something  very  ptjculiar  in 
his  aspect,  Ilii  lipa  vrere  pale  and 
cornpresscdf  and  Iu3  brows  ^liglitly 
knit.  He  itemed  isou^tralning  hiui- 
eelf  to  silence  nntil  he  Mt  he  could 
speak  calmly  on  a  sabjoct  wbiuh 
roused  an^^er  and  indignation  in  bis 
breast.  WhiUt  seeaiiDgly  ODgrosBed 
hy  baa  breakfast,  Steinfdd  lo.st  not  a 
look  or  motion  of  hiij  visitor'^,  not  a 
line  of  bis  physiognomy,  or  a  glance 
of  hU  small  picrclug  oye.  And  the 
baron,  notwttlistanding  hia  aaanmed 
carele^  levity  of  manner,  did  not  £eal 
a&logether  at  his  ease. 

'^  You  have  not  turned  conspiratar, 
I  hope,"  said  he,  when  FrtteJlo,  after 
a  abort  but  awkward  pause,  still  re* 
mained  ailent.     '*  No  Ueuri-qnlnqniat 

Slot,  or  plan  to  restore  the  gtorions 
ays  of  the  guillotine  and  the  Go<Jdess 
of  Liberty  V  No,  no ;  a  Crassus  of 
your  calibre,  my  dear  Fatello,  would 
not  mix  in  auch  mattera.  Your 
plotters  are  hnngry  dogs,  with  more 
debts  thnn  ducats.  Talking  of  hun- 
ger— I  am  grieved  yon  have  break* 
fasted.  Tbia  musliroom  omelet  does 
honour  to  Maoedoine." 

Tlic  bai-on  would  have  talked  on, 
—for  at  that  moment  any  sort  of  bab- 
bleseenied  to  him  preferable  to  silence. 
Bat  Fatello,  who  had  not  heard  a 
word  he  had  said,  suddenly  rose  from 
bis  seat,  rested  bis  ban  da  upon  the 
tablei  and  leaning  fonvard,  with  eyes 
ateraly  fi^ed  upon  Steinfeld,  uttered 
Uieao  remarkable  words,  iu  tones 
rendared  harsh  and  grating  by  the 
effort  that  uiaile  them  calm  : 

*^  Monsieur  le  Baron  d^  Steinfeld^ 
yon  are  courtiog  my  wife  1 " 

The  most  expert  phyaiogooillist 
would  have  failed  to  deter (  udou  Ibc 
countenance  of  the  ex  ^  r  any 

Other  ex  pre  ai*ion  than  t  III  mund 

astouishmeut,  tinged  by  thut  gluw  of 
indigiiatiua  an  innocent  man  would  be 
likely  to  feel  at  an  unfounded  a«Tn* 
sation,  abruptly  and  brn tally  brought. 
After  sunlaining  fur  a  few  seconds 
Fatello's  fixed  and  angry  gaze,  his 
aures  relaxed  into  a  ftltgliliy  con* 
4>tQuna  ftiuilo. 

^  The  jeat  is  atirely  in  qaest  ion  able 
taste,  my  dear  M*  Fatolto.,    And  the 


severky  of  your  cotmtenance  n^ght  | 
alarm  a  man  with  a  conscience 
dear  tlian  uineJ^ 

"  I  jest  not,  sir,  with  rn 
and  happiness,'^  retorted  Fat 
a  rude  iierceDeaa  that  broaghi  a  nu^ti 
to  the  baroa^a  dmek— a  fliuiie  of  anger  | 
which  the  next  moment,  however, 
diapoiied» 

'•Then,  my  dear  M,  Fatello,'*  aaid 
8leiii£eld,   ^^aiiieet  instead  of  a  bod] 
jest^  yoa  mean  sober  earnest^  I  can  ] 
only  say  yon  are  grottlj  misinformed, 
and  that  yoor  euspiciona  are  aa  injii* 
rioua  to  Madame  Fatello,  as  yoor  J 
manner  of  expresaing  them  is  litanlt*  ] 
ing  to  myself/ 

*"'  I  hav«  no  anapieioiis,"    replied  ^ 
Fatello,  **  but  a  certninty." 

^'  Impossible  !  "  said  Uie  baroQ. 
^^  Name  my  accuser.  He  aball  ae* 
Qoont  for  the  base  calumny/' 

'*He  desires  no  better,**  rep 
Fatello^  sternly.  '*  I  myself  i 
yon.  Ko  slanderous  tongue^^,  but  my 
own  ears,  are  evidence  against  yout, 
Aud  yourself,  sir,  bIiaU  confess  what 
yon  now  so  stubbornly  deny.  You 
were  al  last  night*s  masquerade,*' 

'*  I  was  so.'* 

^  In  hnBaar  uniform — crimson  vest 
and  white  pelisse." 

Steinfeld  bowed  assent.  "  The 
uniibi-m  of  the  regiment  to  which  I 
formerly  belonged," 

^^A  black  domino  was  on  yonr 
arm/' 

'•^3/a/oi/**  cried  the  baron,  witltJ 
n  Iftugh  that  sounded  rather  forced,' 
*Mf  you  demaiid  an  account  of  all  (he 
maiiikj  I  walked  and  danced  with,  I 
ghalt  hardly  be  able  t,        r'  '  j^ 

Dorainos  there  were.  <t  ^ 

of    ail  colours,    black   i«UMjii^^i    urn 
rest." 

*'  You  equivocate,  sir,"  gjiid  Fa- 
tello, angrily.  ^*  I  will  aid  your  me- 
naory.  The  domino  I  nuan  umh 
your  companion  cirly  in  i 
The    domino  I    mean    daiu  q  < 

with  you,  (a  waltz,)  and  attiM'ward»| 
walked  with  von  through  thei 
rooms,  in  deep  conversation.  The 
domino  1  mean  stood  with  yon  tor 
more  than  ten  minntes  beside  the 
fountain  in  the  con#rrvatory.  Thtj 
domino  I  mean  was  my  wife;  and 
you.  Baron  Steinfeld,  are  a  villain  \  *^ 

During  thi^  singular  con  :i 

Steinfeld  had  mt,  leiudng  I  i , 
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large  elbow-chair,  in  an  attitude  of 
easy  indifference — one  slippered  foot 
thrown  carelessly  over  the  other,  and 
his  hands  thrast  into  the  pockets  of 
his  damask  drcssiug-gown.  On  re- 
ceiving this  last  outrageous  insult,  his 
lip  blanched  with  passion,  his  whole 
person  quivered  as  with  an  electric 
shock,  and  he  half  rose  from  his  semi- 
recumbent  position.  But  the  baron 
was  a  man  of  vast  self-command ; 
one  of  those  cool-headed  cool- hearted 
egotists  who  rarely  act  upon  impulse, 
or  compromise  their  interests  by  ill- 
timed  impetuosity.  The  first  choleric 
movement,  prompting  him  to  throw 
Fatcllo  down  stairs,  was  checked 
with  wonderful  promptitude,  and  with 
little  appearance  of  effort.  In  reality, 
however,  the  effort  was  a  violent  one. 
As  a  soldier  at  the  triangles  bites  a 
bullet  with  the  rage  of  pain,  so  Stein- 
feld  clenched  his  hands  till  the  strong 
sharp  nails  almost  cut  into  the  palm. 
As  he  did  so,  a  paper  in  his  pocket 
rustled  against  his  knuckles.  It  was 
the  note  so  mysteriously  conveyed  to 
him  at  the  masquerade,  and  which  he 
had  been  pondering  when  Fatello  was 
announced.  To  one  so  quick-witted, 
the  mere  touch  of  the  paper  was  as 
suggestive  as  a  volume  of  sage  coun- 
sel. In  an  instant  every  sign  of 
annoyance  disappeared  from  his  fea- 
tures ;  he  rose  quietly  from  his  seat, 
and  with  easy  dignity  and  an  urbane 
countenance,  confronted  Fatello,  who 
stood  gloomy  and  lowering  before 
the  fire. 

*asee,  M.  Fatcllo,"  he  said,  "that 
you  arc  bent  upon  our  cutting  each 
other's  throats;  but,  strange  as  it  may 
jseem,  after  the  terms  you  have  em- 
ployed, I  still  hope  to  avert  the  un- 
pleasant necessity.  For  one  moment 
moderate  your  language,  and  give  me 
time  for  brief  explanation.  If  I 
rightly  understand  you,  it  is  from 
your  own  obser>'atiou8  you  thus 
accuse  me;  and  I  presume  yon  did 
me  the  honour  of  a  personal  surveil- 
lance at  last  night's  ball  ?  " 

Fatello,  his  violence  checked  for  the 
moment  from  further  outbreak  by  the 
baron's  courtesy  and  coolness,  made 
a  gesture  of  sullen  assent. 

"  And  that  you  overheard  a  part,  but 
not  the  whole,  of  my  conversation 
.with  the  black  domino  in  question  ?  " 

"  I  heard  enough,  and  too  much," 


replied  Fatello,  with  a  savage  scowl 
at  his  interlocutor.  "This  is  idle 
talk,  mere  gain  of  time.  Banm 
Steinfeld!"  cried  the  banker,  in  a 
voice  that  again  rose  high  above  its 
usual  pitch,  "you  are ^" 

"  Stop  I "  interrupted  Steinfeld, 
speaking  very  quickly,  bat  with  aa 
extraordinary  and  commanding  calm- 
ness, which  again  had  its  effect. 
"Descend  not  to  invective,  M.  Fa- 
tello. There  is  always  time  for  vio- 
lence. Hear  reason.  You  are  in 
error,  an  error  easily  explained.  I 
certainly  saw  Madame  Fatello  at  the 
ball,  saw  and  spoke  with  her — pa- 
tience, sir,  and  hear  me  I  But  the 
domino,  of  my  converBation  with 
whom  yon  heard  a  part,  was  mot 
Madame  Fatello,  bat  Mademoiselle 
Gonfalon.  You  take  little  interest  ia 
the  frivolities  of  a  masquerade,  and 
are  possibly  unaware  that  the  two 
ladies'  dresses  were  exactly  similar. 
You  can  have  heard  our  converBation 
but  imperfectly,  or  you  would  not 
have  wronged  me  by  this  sospicion.**. 

Whilst  uttering  these  last  sentenoest 
Steinfeld  redoubled  the  keenness  of 
the  scrutiny  with  which  he  re^wded 
the  banker's  uncomely  and  a^tated 
physiognomy.  But  althoagh  piqaing 
himself,  as  a  former  diplomat!^  on 
skill  in  reading  men's  thoughts  through 
then:  faces,  he  was  unable  to  decipher 
the  expression  of  Fa  tello's  countenance 
on  receiving  this  plausible  explana- 
tion of  the  error  into  which  he  had 
been  led  by  the  sisters'  identity*  <tf 
costume.  As  he  proceeded  with  it, 
the  banker's  lips,  slightly  partiog,  gave 
his  face  an  air  of  stupefied  wonder- 
ment, in  addition  to  its  previoui^in- 
fiamed  and  angry  aspect.  Vrhen 
Steinfeld  concluded  an  explanation 
nttcred  with  every  appearance  of  sin- 
cerity and  candour,  and  in  that  flexible 
and  affable  tone  which,  when  ho  chose 
to  employ  it,  imparted  to  his  words  a 
peculiarly  seductive  and  persussiye 
charm,  Fatello's  lips  were  again 
firmly  closed,  and  curled  with  a  curi- 
ous and  inexplicable  smile.  This 
faded  away ;  he  struck  his  left  hand 
against  his  forehead,  and  remained  fbr 
some  moments  plunged  in  thougfit,  aa 
if  he  hastily  retraced  in  Ids  memoiy 
what  he  had  heard  the  night  before,  to 
see  how  it  tallied  with  the  expbma- 
tion  just  given  him.    Thus,  at  least. 
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Stoinfuld  interpreted  his  mauner  \  and 
mltdough  tho  AustrUn^s  countenanco 
preserved  ita  sereuity,  bis  liciirt 
thrcbbod  vloleotly  against  his  ribs 
during  the  bankcr^s  brief  coj^itatiou. 
Tbc  result  of  this  waa  evidently  satis- 
fiictory  to  Fatello,  from  whoso  brow, 
i^'hcQ  his  hand  again  dropped  by  his 
alde^  the  lowering  cload  had  disap- 
peared, replaced  by  affability  and  re- 
gret. 

^*  I  see,"  he  said,  with  better  grace 
than  might  have  been  expected  from 
him,  and  taking  a  step  towai'ds  StciD- 
feld,  **  that  nothing  remains  for  nic 
bat  to  implore  your  pardon,  baron, 
for  my  imwarrantabld  siispicionB,  and 
for  the  harsh  and  unbecoming  expres- 
sions into  which  they  betrayed  me. 
Jealousy  is  an  evil  coonsellor,  and 
blinds  to  the  simplest  truths.  I  scarce 
dare  hope  yon  will  forgive  my  intem- 
perate conduct,  without  exacting  the 
bostile  meeting  for  which  I  was  just 
now  as  eager  as  I  at  pre-sent  am  to 
avoid  it,  Jf  you  insist^  I  mast  not 
refuse,  hot  I  give  you  my  word  that 
if  I  have  a  duel  with  you  to-day,  no- 
thing shall  induce  mo  to  depart  from 
the  defensive/^ 

*'  I  should  be  nnreasonable,"  replied 
Steinftjld  giaciously,  '*  if  I  exacted 
ampler  satisfaction  than  this  band- 
ne  apology,  for  wliat,  after  all,  was 
on  n  at  ura  I  m  iscon  cep  tion .  Tea 
years  ago,  I  might  have  been  more 
punctilious,  but  after  three  or  four  en* 
counters  of  the  kind,  a  duel  avoided, 
when  its  real  motive  is  removed,  h  a 
credit  to  a  man's  good  sense,  and  no 
elar  upon  his  courage/^ 

**No  one  will  ever  attack  yours, 
my  dear  baron,"  said  Fatello,  "I 
only  hope  you  will  always  keep  what 
has  passed  between  us  this  morning 
as  profound  a  ftccret  as  I,  for  my  own 
-sake,  certainly  shall  do.  I  am  by  no 
tneaus  disposed  to  boast  of  my  part  in 
the  affair/' 

Steinfeld  bowed  politely,  and  the 
two  men  exchanged,  with  smiles  upon 
their  faces,  a  cordial  grasp  of  the  hand. 
*'  Out  of  evil  coroeth  good,"  said 
the  banker  Beutentioasly,  subsiding  * 
upon  the  silken  cushions  of  a  ■c 

that  extended  its  amis  inv 
the  chimney- coruer.  "  I  am  ai  liu^iii'  ti 
to  find  that  the  leaden  bullet  I  anti- 
cipated exchanging  with  you  is  likely 
%Q  be  converted  into  a  golden  ring, 


cstablidbing  so  uear  a  connexion 
twecn  us  as  to  render  our  i 
duel  one  of  the  least  prob. 
in  the  world.     My  dear  baf<»ii,  i  mu 
rejoice  to  call  you  brother' in- law." 

**  It  would  be  a  great  honour  f( 
me,"  replied  Steinfeld,  '*  but  you  ove; 
rate  the  probability  of  my  enjoying  i^ 
Nothing  has  parsed  between  Made 
moiselle  Gonfalon  and  myself  to  war^ 
rant  my  reckoning  on  her   prefc 
ence." 

*'Tush,  tu9h  I  baron,"  saidFatelh 
appajcntly  not  heeding,  or  not  uoticiuL 
the  somewhat  supercilious  tuni  of 
Stcinfeld's  phrases,  *'yon  forget  the 
new  and  not  very  creditable  occupi 
tion  to  which  the  demons  of  jealous; 
and  suspicion  last  night  condemnei 
me.  You  forget  that  I  tracked  you 
in  the  promenade,  and  lay  in  ambush 
by  the  fouutain,  or  you  would  hardJy 
put  me  off  with  such  tales  as  these." 

The  barou  winced  imperceptibly  on 
being  thus  reminded  how  closely  bf 
movements  had  becu  watclied. 

*^Yoa  are  evideutly  new  at  th( 
profession  of  ascont,"  saidhe  jestiugl/^ 
"or  you  would  have  caught  mon 
correctly  my  conversation  with  yoi 
amiable  aister-in-law.  Mademoiaelli 
Gonfalon  is  a  charming  person  ;  the 
mask  gives  a  certain  license  to  flirta« 
tion,  and  a  partial  bearing  of  wh; 
passed  between  us  has  evidently  mis- 
led  yon  as  to  its  precise  import." 

''  Not  a  bit  of  it  1"  cried  Fatello, 
with  an  odd  laugh — ^^  I  beard  bett 
than  you  think,  I  assure  you 
what  I  did  hear  quite  satistied  me  thai 
you    aie  a  smitten  roan,   and   that 
Sebastiana  is  well  disposed  to  favoi 
your  suit." 

"  I  must  again  protest,"  said  Steiat 
feld,  expressing  himself  with  aomi 
embarrassment,  ^^  that  the  thought 
becoming  Mademoiselle  Gonfalon^ 
husband,  great  as  the  honour  wouh 
be,  has  never  yet  been  seriously  enter- 
tained by  me ;  and  that,,  however  yoi 
may  have  been  misled  by  the  snatch^ 
of  our  couversation  you  overbcj 
nothing  ever  passed  between  ns  ex- 
ceeding the  limits  of  allowable  fllr^ 
tatioD — ^thenot  unnaturalcon 
of  Mademoiselle  Sebastlana\ 
ing  vivacity,  and  of  the  agretabn  ...  i- 
ing  of  intimacy  on  which,  for  the  last 
three  months,  I  have  found  admittani 
at  yoor hospitable  house." 
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Sigismiind  Fatello  presenred,  whilst 
the  baron  waded  through  the  intrica- 
cies of  his  artificial  and  complicated 
dcoiial,  a  half-smile  of  polite  but  total 
incredulity. 

"  My  dear  baron,"  said  he,  gravely, 
when  Steinfeld  at  last  paused,  ^^  I  am 
sure  you  are  too  honourable  a  man  to 
trifle  with  the  affections  of  any  woman. 
I  know  you  as  the  very  opposite  cha- 
racter to  those  heartless  and  despi- 
cable male  coquets,  who  ensnare  sus- 
ceptible hearts  for  the  cruel  pleasure 
of  bmisingor  breaking  them,  and  sacri- 
fice, in  their  vile  egotism,  the  happi- 
ness of  others  to  the  indulgence  of  a 
paltry  vanity.  I  detect  the  motives  of 
your  present  reserve,  and,  believe  me, 
I  appreciate  their  delicacy.  Rumour, 
that  eternal  and  impertinent  gossip, 
has  asserted  that  Baron  Ernest  von 
Steinfeld  has  impaired,  by  his  open 
hand  and  pursuit  of  pleasure,  the 
heritage  of  his  forefathers.  I  do  not 
mean  that  this  has  become  matter  of 
common  report;  but  we  bankers  have 
opportunities  of  knowing  many  things, 
and  can  often  read  in  our  bill-books 
and  ledgers  the  histories  of  families 
and  individuals.  In  short,  it  is  Utile 
matter  how  I  know  that  your  affairs, 
my  dear  baron,  are  less  flourishing 
than  they  might  be,  or  than  you  could 
wish.  But  this,  after  all,  is  an  unim- 
portant matter.  The  dirty  acres  are 
still  there— the  Schloss  Steinfeld  still 
stands  firm  upon  its  foundation,  and 
though  there  be  a  bit  of  a  mortgage 
on  the  domain,  and  some  trouble  with 
refractory  Jews,  it  is  nothing,  I  am 
sure,  but  what  a  clear  head,  and  a 
little  ready  cash,  will  easily  dispose 
of." 

It  was  natural  to  suppose  that  a 
lover,  whoso  position  on  the  brink  of 
ruin  made  liim  scruple  to  ask  the  hand 
of  his  mistress  of  her  nearest  male  re- 
lative and  protector,  and  who  found 
his  embarrassments  suddenly  smooth- 
ed over  and  made  light  of  by  the  very 
person  who  might  be  expected  to  ex- 
aggerate them,  would  be  the  last  man 
to  place  fresh  stumbling-blocks  on  the 
path  to  happiness  thus  unexpectedly 
cleared  before  him.  Steinfeld,  how- 
ever, appeared  little  disposed  to  diime 
in  with  the  banker's  emollient  view  of 
his  disastrous  financial  position.  With 
an  eagerness  that  bespoke  either  the 
most  honourable  punctiliousness,  or 


very  littk  anxiety  to  beeome  the  hoi- 
band  of  Mademoiselle  GonfaloDf  teiet 
Fatello  right 

^*  I  heartily  wish,*'  said  he,  **  mat- 
ters were  no  worse  than  yoa  rappoai. 
You  quite  underrate  my  real  emlMir- 
rassments.  My  estate  is  miM  only 
nommally ;  not  a  farthing  itprodvoQ» 
comes  into  my  pocket ;  the  very  ceatle 
and  its  fumitnre  are  pledged;  eoBie 
houses  in  Vienna,  and  a  fewthona— d 
florins  of  Austrian  f«iifet,  derived  froia 
my  mother,  melted  away  yean  ago; 
I  am  deeply  in  debt,  and  haraseed  oq 
all  sides  by  duns  and  extortioners.  I 
calculated  my  liabilities  tiie  other  day 
— ^why,  I  know  not,  for  I  have  no- 
chance  of  clearing  them — aad  I  foiud. 
it  would  require  three  hnndred 
thousand  florins  to  release  my  land» 
and  pay  my  debts.  You  see,  my  dear 
M.  Fatello,  I  am  not  a  veiy  llke^ 
match  for  an  heiress." 

Fatello  had  listened  with  proiMUid 
attention  to  the  insolvent  balaoee 
sheet  exhibited  by  the  baron. 

*' Three  hnndred  thousand  ierias 
—six  hundred  thousand  francs,"  laki 
he,  musingly — ^'allowing  for  naary 
and  overcharges,  might  doabtleas  be 
got  rid  offer  a  hundred  thonaaad  less. 
Well,  baron,  when  Sebaatiana  mairiei^ 
she  will  have  more  than  that  tacked 
to  her  apron.  Her  father  left  her 
something  like  half  a  million^  and  I 
have  not  let  the  money  lie  idle.  She 
is  a  richer  woman,  by  some  thoaaaad 
louis  d'ors,  than  she  was  at  hia  deatiu 
I  don't  carry  her  account  in  my  head^ 
but  I  daresay  her  fortune  woold 
clear  your  lands,  and  leave  a  nice 
nest-egg  besides.  And  although  she 
certainly  might  find  a  husband  in 
better  plight  as  regards  moaey  mafe» 
ters,  yet,  as  you  are  so  much  attached 
to  each  other,  and  happhnesa,  after 
all,  is  before  gold,  I  shall  make  no  dif^ 
Acuities.  I  noticed  the  girl  was  absent 
and  sentimental  of  late,  but  never 
guessed  the  real  cause.  Ah,  baron  t 
you  fascinating  doga  have  mach  to 
answer  for !" 

Whilst  Fatello  thus  ran  on,  with,  a» 
usual,  more  bluntnessthan  good  breed- 
ing, Steinfeld  was  evidently  on  thorns; 
and  at  the  first  appearance  of  a  paue 
in  the  banker's  discourse,  he  irnpa- 
tiently  struck  in. 

*'I  must  beg  your  attention,  M» 
Fatello/*  said  he,  ^'whilst  I  repeat 


» 


what  yon  evidently  Itaye  imperfectly 
imderstood — that  il  hjiSDeTcreiilered 
mj  hesid  to  pun 

loii'^  affecUoua,  mod  lluit  I  luve  oa  i 
Bon  to  believe  I  sboald  succeed  m  tbe 
attempt.  I  agmin  repeat  tbst  nothing 
bat  the  most  ionoccDt  Mid  uniiupor- 
tant  flirtation  has  piissetj  between  us, 
I  am  deeply  scnsihlc  of  your  kind  ia* 
tciiilotw — i^rateftil  for  your  generous 
irUUnj^ne.9s  to  overlook  my  unfurttin- 
a>te  circomstAQi^esY  and  to  promote  my 
marriage  nith  your  aiater-in -law  5  but, 
flattering  and  advaiitageonw  m  such  a 
tmion  would  be  to  me,  I  am  not  certain 
it  would  leiid  to  thnt  Imppinesa  wtiicb 
Toa  justly  deem  preferable  to  wealth, 
I  doubt  whether  my  disposition  aud 
that  of  Mademoiselle  Sebastiana 
would  exactly  hannoQfso.  More- 
over, nwjesaitoTis  thotigh  1  am,  it  goes 
against  my  pride  to  owe  every  tblug 
to  my  wUe.  It  would  pain  xae  to  see 
her  dowry  awaUowed  op  by  my  debta 
l^t  DB  drop  the  subject,  I  entreat  yoo. 
To*n»orrow  you  will  appreciate  and 
rejoice  at  my  he:^tation.  I  fully  com- 
fvebend  the  generoaa  impul^  that 
ppompCa  you.  liaving  done  me  an 
injustice,  you  would  compensate  me 
beyond  my  menta.    Thanks,  my  good 

'  End  ;  but,  believe  mc,  if  happiness 
les  not   in  wealth,  neither  \s  tt 

>mid  in  hasty  or  iil-a^ssorted  unious^ 
And,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  however 
politic  a  ridi  marriage  might  be  in  the 
present  critical  atate  of  my  aifkira,  I 
loriK  a^u  made  a  tow  agjiinst  ma- 
triinonr,  wluch  I  still  hesitate  to 
bi-eak." 

**  Yoo  are  the  best  judge  of  your 
awn  motivea,"  said  Fatello,  stiffly, 
^*  but  you  quite  roisc^^nstrue  nuoe.  It 
never  entered  my  head  to  view  yon  aj 
a  victim,  or  to  think  my^f  called 
npon  to  atone,  by  providing  you  with 
a  rich  and  handsome  wife,  for  the 
jealousy  yon  so  successfoliy  proved 
grouudleas.  Such  compensation  would 
be  excessive  for  so  aiigbt  an  injury. 
No,  no,  baron — ^you  have  quite  mis- 
taken mc.  As  the  neairst  connexion 
and  uiUural  guardian  of  Ma<l 
Gonfjlon,  it  is  my  duty  to  \^ 
her,  ami  not  to  allow  hNsr  feeling?  i<>  u«.i 
irifled  with.  Fur  0OBi«  tfne  paat,  I 
liavc  ausipK^cted  her  nW^f^wam  were 
engnged,  but  it  never  occurred  to  me 
ihiy  were  fixwl  npon  you.  Well — 
iast  uight  I  go  to  a  ball,  ^^^  acttt- 
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at^  by  soBfiieiona  to  wdich  It  ii 
tuioeaaary  to  recur,  I  Uaten  to  ^ 
oank'wnm.iikm  with  my  aister-uiABi 
Toa^buB  man  like  myaeli;  it  boro  bq 
one  interpreiatioii — ^that  you  hav^ 
sought  and  won  her  heart  Yon  denf 
this,  and  assert  your  laognage  to  liav 
been  that  of  common  gallautfy  and 
compliment,  such  as  may  be  addressed 
to  any  woman  without  her  iuferring;^ 
serious  intentions.  Here,  tlieu, 
are  gravely  at  issue.  You  maintaia 
my  ears  deceived  me;  I  f>ersist  till 
crediting  their  evidence.  Fortunately, " 
an  arbiter  is  easily  found.  I  shall 
now  return  home,  se«  my  sister-iu- 
law,  and  confess  to  her  my  eave^ 
dropping,  keeping  Ita  real  motive  and 
my  visit  to  yon  profoundly  secrete 
From  her  I  shall  learn  how  matters 
really  stand.  If  her  account  agree 
with  Baron  Steinfeld's,  I  shall  ever- 
more mistmst  my  hearing ;  if  the 
contrary,  and  that  the  baron,  himself 
a  sworn  foe  to  marriage-,  has  compro- 
mised the  happiness  of  a  young  ix&d 
contiding  woman,  why,  tlieu,  he  wiU_ 
not  be  surprised  if  I  seek  of  him,  foq' 
so  grave  an  offence,  the  reparatio 
which  a  short  lime  ago  I  wjiIS  ready  t 
aiford  him  for  one  comparatively 
significant"  AudFattll  unt 

ally,  and  with  severe  eo  i  novd 

ed  towards  the  d  *:  fi#l 

could  leave  Ihe  e  JioJ 

bad    stood   iov   a    iiii^rnrin     in*>\iR 

and  p«rptiixcd^  bunied  to  tnt 
hiin,  and  laid  his  band  upon 
lock. 

Yon  are  really  too  hajfty,  Fatctllo,1 
bo«  ^'  and  not  altogether  reason j 
able.  What  ill  weed  have  you  tro 
den  upon,  llmt  makes  you  so  capliooa^ 
this  raornitigV  Own  that  ourcouver 
satiuii  has  taken  an  odd  turn  t  Would 
any  one  believe  that  yoti,  Fnti-Uo 
millicamaire^  press  a  mn  i-il~ 

your  sister,  the  wealthy 
Gonfalon,  and  myj-elf,  the  in  cdy  Ba 
Steinfeld — and  that  it  ia  i,  tiie  tume 
spendthrift,  from  whom  the  ob*|^ 
to   tlie  match  proceed?     Ncith 
romance  nor  in  real  life  ^       *'^  r| 
precedent.    And  you  i 
the ''"'I  "  fli  not  apjji.Mt.i  ; 
6lv  leinoiseUe  Sebaalia&a  Ml 

grau  ....  ;  ,      ''J'  '•■'*'  " 

^*  For  th»  :^c  I  can* 

not  that,"  r»i      i  .  ,  ^nappluf 

his  fingers.     "*  As  tn  my  sister,  I  bav| 


^ 


neither  will  nor  power  to  constraia 
her.  I  do  but  afford  her  the  protec- 
tion sho  18  entitled  to  at  my  bauds.  I 
press  lier  upou  no  inan,  bat  neitber  do 
I  suffer  bin"  to  be  tritied  with,  Sebas- 
tiiiim  GoiiMou  does  not  lack  suitors, 
I  can  assure  you." 

**  Unqacstiooably,"  said  Stein feld, 
with  Jiu  absent  air ;  ^^  Mademoiselle 
Oonfnion  h  indeed  a  most  charming 
person,  and,  were  she  penniless,  would 
still  bo  a  prize  to  any  man,  1  only 
wish  I  enjoyed  the  place  in  her  good 
opinion  you  so  erroneously  imagine 
me  to  occupy." 

"  Well,  well,"  said  Fatello,  atriving 
to  get  at  I  he  door,  before  which  the 
baron  bad  planted  himself,  *''  since 
error  there  is,  it  will  soon  be  cleai'ed 
up*  You  cannot  blame  me,  baron,  for 
preferring,  in  so  delicate  an  adab\ 
the  testimony  of  my  own  ears  to  that 
of  atiy  one  person.  Bat  if  two 
unite  against  me,  I  shall  think  myself 
craaied  or  bewitched,  and  ahall  at  least 
be  silenced  and  confounded^  il'  not 
entirely  convinced," 

**  Answer  me  one  qnestion,"  said 
Steinfeld.  **  If  yesterday,  before  yon 
overheai'd  a  part  of  my  conversation 
with  your  sister,  I  had  asked  of  yon  her 
band,  exposing  to  you  at  the  same  time 
the  state  of  my  fortunes,  or  rather 
of  my  misfortunes,  would  you  then 
have  sanctioned  my  suit  and  pleaded 
my  cause  with  Mademoiselle  Gon- 
falon ?  Would  you,  aud  will  you  now 
— for,  believe  me,  I  need  it  more  than 
you  tbink — add  the  weight  of  ^^otir 
arguments  and  advocacy  to  the  pre- 
possession yon  perijiBt  in  thinking  your 
ulster  has  in  my  favour,  a  preposses- 
sion of  whoso  existence  I  hardly  dare 
flatter  myself  ?  " 

"Wiy  not?"  said  Fatello,  with 
an  abr  of  straightforward  cordiality, 
♦*  Why  not?  You  are  not  rich,  cer- 
tainly but  Sebastiaua  is  rich  enough 
for  both.  Yon  have  high  birth,  ta* 
lents,  interest  with  the  EmpevL^r,  and, 
ottce  married,  with  yonr  debts  paid, 
and  yonr  wild  oats  sown,  yon  may 
take  ambition  instead  of  pleasure  for 
a  mistress,  and  aspu*©  to  high  employ- 
ment. Why  uot  reluiii  to  diplomacy, 
for  which  you  are  so  admirably  quaU- 
fied,  and  come  back  to  ub  aa  Austrian 
smbassador?  Believe  mc^  baron, 
there  Ib  a  fine  career  before  you,  if 
I  vrUl  but  pursue  it." 


*»  Perhaps,"  said  Stemfeld,  smilio 
to  himself,  like  a   man   to   ^-u.. 
bright  perspective  is  suddi- 1  ii| 

open ;  '*  and,  as  yoa  sa v,  1 1 
would  be  a  suitable  in 
by  lidding  me   of  all 
might  enable  mo  to  climb  iightiy  and 
steadily  the  hill  of  wealth  BJid  hon- 
oura." 

**  And  a  milliormmre  brother-tn-law 
to  give  you  an  occasiooal  push  t  ^ 
way,"  added  Fatello,  with  one  •. 
heavy,  purse-proud  smiles  ;  *"  puibui 
you  may  repay  in  kind,  for  diplomatist 
and  financier  should  ever  hunt  in 
couples." 

"  My  dear  Fatello,*'  said  '^--^--  ' » 
^^  the  prospect  is  too  cban  i 
lightly  relinquished.  You  i; 
strangely  of  my  first  reluctant 
myself  of  your  friendly  disp 
my  favour ;  but  I  so  little 
it,  I  was  so  bewildered  by  it  : 

revelation,  so  embarrassed  by  my  owa 
difficulties — and  then  pride,  yon  know 
— a  morbid  fear  of  being  thought  mer- 
cenary ;  in  short,  yon  will  moke  allow- 
ance for  my  strange  way  of  meiitiug 
your  kind  encouragement,  1  can  onj? 
say,  that  since  you  deem  mc  \ .  * 

her,  and  if  you  can  obtain  hci 
(a  more  difficult  task,  I  fcai . 
imagine,)  I  shall  be  the  L.i 
men  as  the  husband  of  the  uuui.ioiu 
Sebastiaua,^^ 

^^  That  is  BpeakuDg  to  the  purjiose," 
said  Fatello ;  *'  and,  for  my  part,  I  re- 
peat that  I  shall  be  happy  to  call  you 
broth  e  r  -  in  - 1  aw\  1  w  ill  d  o  my  best  for 
you  w  ith  Sebastiana,  to  whom  I  will 
at  once  communicate  yonr  formal  de- 
maud  iu  marriage.  But,  pshaw  I  yoa 
rogue, ^*  added  he,  with  a  clumsy  at- 
tempt at  archness,  ^'yon  have  made 
pretty  sure  of  her  consent,  and  need 
no  brotherly  advocate." 

**  lodeed'you  are  mistaken,"  replied 
Steinfeld  eaniestly.  "  I  only  wiah  I 
were  as  confident,  and  with  good  rea* 
son,  as  you  think  me." 

**  Well,  well,  no  matter,''  aaii!  the 
banker.  ^^You  shall  shortly  hear 
your  fate." 

''  I  shall  be  on  thorns  till  I  learu  it," 
said  the  baron.  *-^  And,  my  dear  Fa* 
telle,"  said  he,  detaiuiug  the  bank^, 
who,  after  shaking  bands  with  himt 
was  about  to  leave  the  room^  *'  it  la 
perhaps  not  necessary  to  refer — atloasl 
uot  weigh  upon — oar  converBttioA  al 


It  might 
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last  nigbfs  masquerade. 

vex  Iklademoiselle  Gonfalon— to  learn 
tbat  she  had  been  overheard — or — she 
might  doabt  yoar  having  heardi  and 
think  I  had  been  confiding  to  you  a 
presumptuous  and  unfoandcd  belief  of 
her  partiality  for  myself.  Women, 
yon  know,  are  susceptible  on  these 
points ;  it  might  indispose  her  towards 
me,  and  lessen  ray  chance.  In  short," 
be  added,  with  a  smile,  **  if  you  will 
be  gnided  by  an  e^'-roue^  now  re- 
formedi  bat  who  has  some  little  ex- 
perience of  the  female  heart,  you  will 
confine  yourself  to  the  commnnication 
of  my  proposals,  without  reference  to 
any  thing  past,  and  apply  all  yom'  elo- 
quence to  induce  Mademoiselle  Sebas- 
tian a  to  receive  them  as  favourably 
as  yourself." 

Fatcllo  nodded  knowingly. 

**Ay,  ay,"  said  he,  "I  see  I  need 
not  despair  of  ray  ears.  They  do  not 
narve  me  so  badly.  But  never  fear, 
baron — I  will  know  nothing,  except 
that  you  are  desperately  in  love,  and 
tliat  your  life  depends  on  your  suit's 
success.  That  is  the  established 
formula,  is  it  not  ?  " 

W!ien  the  bnron — after  escorting 
Fatello,  in  spite  of  his  resistance,  to 
llie  door  of  the  pavilion,  where  the 
banker's  carriage  awaited  him — re- 
entered the  breakfast-room,  the  joyous 
and  hopeful  expression  bis  countenance 
had  worn  during  the  latter  part  of  his 
conversation  with  his  visitor  was  ex- 
changed for  one  of  anxiety  and  doubt. 
Instead  of  returning  to  the  breakfast, 
of  which  he  had  scarcely  eaten  a 
mouthful,  he  drew  his  arm-chair  to 
the  fire,  threw  himself  into  it,  and  fell 
into  a  brown  study.  The  attentive 
valet,  who  came  in'  full  of  concern  for 
his  master's  interrupted  meal,  was 
sharply  dismissed,  with  on  order  to 
admit  no  callers.  After  a  sliort  time, 
however,  SteinfeUfs  cogitations  appa- 
rently assumed  a  rosier  hue.  The 
w^rinkles  on  his  brow  relaxed  their 
rigidity,  he  ceased  to  gnaw  his 
mustache,  and  at  length  a  amilc 
dawned  upon  his  features,  and  grew 
till  it  burst  into  a  laugh.  Some- 
thing or  other  inordinately  tickled  the 
baron^s  Aincy ;  for  he  lay  back  in  his 
chair  and  laughed  heartily,  but  silently. 


with  the  eyes  rather  than  the  monthj 
for  nearly  a  minute.   Then  getting  up 
and  loonging  pensively  through  thj| 
room,    he   indulged   in   a    soliloquy 
or  muttered  and  broken    Bentenced,J 
which,   like   the   secret  cipher  of 
band  of  conspirators,  were  uninteM 
ligible  without  a  key.    Tlieir  obscnJ 
rity  was  increased  by  a  style  of  meta*i 
phor  bon'owed  from  the  card-table, 
and  which  a  man  of  such  correct  taste 
as   Steinfeld  would    doubtless    have 
scrupled  to  employ  in   conversation 
with  any  one  but  himself. 

"  What  an  odd  capnce  of  fate  I"  he 
said.     *^  A  strange  turn  in  the  gamci 
indeed !  The  card  I  most  feared  tur 
up  trumps !    It  rather  deranges  raj 
calculations ;   but   perhaps    it   is 
good  a  card  as  the  other.    Decided!}] 
as    sure    a    one.      What    C4*rtaint' 
that  yonder  pedantic  booby  is  righ 
in  his  prognostics  ?    And  then  ther 
was  no  avoiding  it.     Provided^  only 
Fatello  is  silent  about  last  night, 
not,  all  is  spoilt.    And  if  she  makes  J 
scene  1  Your  Spanish  dam'^8  are 
puted  fiery  as  Arabs  ;  but  I  take  he 
for  one  of  the  milder  sort — rather 
pining  than  a  storraing  beauty.    Wha 
if  I  were  to  miss  both,  by  some  infej 
nal  quiproquo  or  other*      Query,  too 
whether  Sebastiana  accepts  i    bat 
think,  with  Fatello  to  back  me,  1  need 
not  fear  much    on    that    score.      1 
detect  hia  motives.    To  your  rich  i 
start,  money  is  dirt  compared  wit 
desc-ent,  connexion,  title.     He  woulj 
like  to  be  an  ambassador's  hrothcr*ii] 
law,  the  near  connexion  of  a  fnmilj 
dating  from  Charlemagne — he,  the  ma 
of  nothing,  with  plebeian  written  oij 
his  front.     Upwards  of  half  a  milltoa 
Seven  hundred  thousand,  I  daresay, 
1  had    reckoned  on   nearly  double, 
and  now  I  may  lose  both.      Well, 
a  la  gr(ice  du  diabk,    I  will  go  take  j 
gallop.** 

And  in  another  half  hour  the  asp^ 
rant  to  the  hand  and  fortnnc  of  I 
b as tian a  Gonfalon  was  can teriu ground 
the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  followed  at  till 
prescribed  distance  by  Celestin,  who 
mounted  on  a  fine  Engllsli  horse,  nca 
sixteen  hands  high,  bore  no  sliy;ht  rcl 
semblance  to  an  ape  exalted  on  .*il 
elt^phant. 
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CHAP.  IT. — THE  captain's  BOOK. 


The  hotel  of  the  Northern  £agle, 
situated  in  one  of  the  most  respectable 
of  the  nnmerous  small  streets  between 
the  Rnc  St  Honors  and  the  Rue  Neuve 
dcs  Petits  Champs,  is  one  of  several 
hundred  establishments  of  the  class, 
scattered  over  Paris,  and  which,  al- 
though bearing  the  ambitious  title  of 
"  hotel,''  differ  in  no  essential  respect 
firom  what  in  London  arc  stjled  third 
or  fourth-rate  lodging-houses.  It  is  a 
tall,  narrow,  melancholy-looking  edi- 
fice, entered  through  an  archway, 
which  devours  a  great  part  of  the 
ground- floor,  and  is  closed  at  night  by 
a  heavy  coach-door^  and  in  the  day- 
time by  a  four-foot  palisade,  painted 
a  bright  green,  with  a  gate  in  the 
middle,  and  a  noisy  bell  that  rings 
whenever  the  gate  is  opened.  Under 
the  archway,  and  in  the  little  paved 
court  that  terminates  it,  there  is  al- 
ways a  strong  smell  of  blacking  in  the 
morning,  and  an  equally  strong  smell 
of  soup  in  the  afternoon ;  the  former 
arising  from  the  labours  of  Jean,  a 
strapping,  broad-shouldered  native  of 
Picardy,  who  makes  beds,  cleans 
boots,  and  carries  water  for  the  entire 
hotel ;  the  latter  emanating  from  a 
small,  smoky  den,  not  unlike  a  ship^s 
caboose,  where  a  dingy  cookmald  pre- 
pares the  diurnal  pot-au-feu  for  the 
mistress  of  tlio  hotel,  her  son  and  hus- 
band, and  for  a  couple  of  pensioners, 
who,  in  consideration  of  the  moderate 
monthly  payment  of  fifty  francs  each, 
fire  admitted  to  sharethe  frugal  ragouts 
of  Madame  Dnchambre's  dinner- table. 
By  an  architectural  arrangement,  com- 
mon enough  in  old  Paris  houses,  and 
which  seems  designed  to  secure  a 
comfortable  gush  of  cold  air  through 
tlic  crevices  of  every  door  in  the  build- 
ing, the  foot  of  the  staircase  is  in  the 
court,  open  to  all  weathers— a  circum- 
stance most  painful  to  Jean,  who  takes 
pride  in  the  polish  of  his  stairs,  and  is 
to  be  seen,  whenever  his  other  avoca- 
tions leave  him  a  mementos  leisure, 
busily  repairing,  with  a  brush  buckled 
on  his  foot,  and  a  bit  of  wax  in  a 
cleft  stick,  the  damage  done  to  their 
iu stre  by  the  muddy  boots  of  tlie  lod- 
gers.    Hie  hotel  contains  about  fivc- 


and-twenty  rooms,  all  let  singlj,  with 
the  exception  of  the  first  floor,  diTided 
Into  two  '^  appartemens'*  of  two  roofins 
and  a  cupboard  each,  for  wUeh 
Madame  Duchambre  obtains  the  ex- 
travagant rent  of  ninety  and  one  bon- 
dred  francs  per  month.  Above  the 
first  floor  the  rooms  are  of  yarioiifl 
quality — from  the  commodioos  diam- 
ber  which,  by  the  French  eystem  of  sa 
alcove  for  the  bed,  Is  oonyerted  in  the 
daytime  into  a  very  tctoaUe  iwihitiew 
of  a  parlonr— to  ti^  comfortless  attic, 
an  oven  in  summer,  an  ice-honse  in 
winter,  dearly  paid  at  five  firanes  a- 
weck  by  some  struggling  Brtisan  irho 
works  hard  enough  in  the  day  to  sleep 
anywhere  at  night. 

At  the  peri^  referred  to  l^  ibis 
narrative,  a  room  upon  the  tlnrd  floor 
of  the  hotel  of  the  Northern  Eagle 
was  occupied,  as  might  be  ascertained 
by  inspection  of  a  lithographed  visit- 
ing card,  stuck  upon  the  door  widi  a 
wafer,  by  Godibert  Carcassonne^  cap- 
tain in  the  1st  African  Chanenra, 
known  emphatically  amongst  the  pei^ 
mancnt  tenants  of  the  hotel  as  **llie 
Captain."  Not  that  military  oocn- 
pants  were  a  rarity  under  the  wings' 
of  the  Northern  Eagle ;  captdns  were 
common  enough  there — majois  not 
very  scarce — and  it  was  upon  record 
that  more  thjin  one  colonel  had  oocn- 
picd  the  yellow  salon  upon  the  first 
floor.  But  none  of  these  warriors  bore 
comparison  with  Captain  Carcassonne.' 
in  the  estimation  of  Madame  Ducham- 
bre, an  elderly  lady  with  a  game  kg, 
and  a  singularly  plam  countenance, 
who  had  seen  bettor  days,  and  had  a 
strong  sense  of  the  proprieties  of  lifi». 
In  general  she  professed  no  great  aifoe- 
tion  for  men  of  the  sword,  whom  die 
considered  too  much  addicted  to  strong 
drink  and  profane  oaths,  and  who  dia 
not  always,  she  said,  respect  Is /niefeirr 
de  la  tnatson.  The  capttdn,  however, 
had  completely  won  her  heart— not  bj* 
any  particular  meekness  or  absthience, 
for  he  consumed  far  more  cognac  fhaa 
spring  water,  had  a  voice  like  a  deep- 
mouthed  mastiflf,  and  swore,  when  in- 
censed, till  the  veiy  rafters  trembled. 
Nevertheless  he  had  somehow  or  other 
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;  piirtif,perhapi«i, 
ijf  thSfignlfliitxwithifcb'  '  31  all 

Mfl  ▼flite  to  Paris  durm  ons 

iUlacn  jvars^  he  bad  iuu^.^^  m  her 
}msm  and  paid  his  bills ;  partly, 
doubtless,  by  the  engaging  familiarity 
with  wlmh  be  bdped  hinidelf  from  her 
ennlt-box,  imd  Mdressed  hxsr  as  Mo- 
man  Diichftmbre. 

was  eigiit  o^oVock  at  niglit,  and, 
to  his  wont,  Captain  Carcas* 
_  iusteail  of  contesting  a  pool  at 

biniards  tn  bisaecnstomedcali^^  oroccn- 
pyin^  a  stall  at  his  favonrite  Palais 
lloyal  tboatre,  iras  seated  iu  his  room, 
ftjo'rits  a  colTee-CBfp  and  a  bottle  on  tlie 
table  be^«iide  him,  the  amber  mouth- 
pitMre  of  a  hnge  ineerschanm  pipe  dis- 
appearing under  his  heavy  dark  mus- 
tsrhe^  smoking  steadily,  and  reading 
tha  Semmeik  de  tArmie.  Ho  was  a 
pcnpeiM  aotiTe  man,  about  forty  years 
of  igQf  with  a  red-brown  complexion, 
martial  features,  and  a  cavalier  air, 
in  whom  Algerioe  climate  and  fatigues 
had  mitigat»^d,  if  it  had  not  wholly 
checked,  that  tendency  to  corpulence 
early  ob^ferrable  in  many  French 
cavalry  officers,  for  the  most  part  a 
«^odcntaj  y  and  fall- feeding  race.  Of  a 
most  gregarious  disposition,  no  slight 
cause  would  have  iv'  '^  captsun 

lo  pasB  in  slow  soli.  :.  evening 

bonr^",  which,  according  to  his  creed, 
ought  invariably,  in  Paris,  to  dance 
merrily  by  in  the  broad  light  of  giLSi 
and  in  the  excitement  of  a  theatie  or 
honse.  Neither  was  it,  in  his 
a  trifle  that  had  placed  him,  as 
l>re«8cd  it,  under  close  arrest  for 
the  evening.  He  was  paying  a  small 
instalment  of  a  debt  of  •^i:\tirnde, 
which  many  would  have  i  god 

by  la^iiso  of  time,  bnt  \m  m  cXs- 

sonne  stilt  remembered  and  willingly 
acknowledged.  Many  years  previ- 
j|W|f»-^thin  a  twelvemonth  after  his 
WM0M01  from  a  sergeastcyin  a  crack 
Kmut  regimitmt  lo  a  coniet<^  in  a 
corps  of  diMtenrs,  ikewly  formed  for 
African  service,  and  in  whkh  h^  hMd 
fimce  sabred  his  way  to  tiie  onamaixl 
of  a  troop  —  Crodibert  Careaasonne, 
when  on  leave  of  absence  at  Paris^  had 
n  fi:h  tlossn  ess  and  by  c vil 
^_^_  ler  than  by  innate  vice, 
>i"'i'flT^i'-wbich  threatened  to  blast 
I  111  the  armj,  and  oonse- 

t..  ...  ^.ic,  md  of  ma  extrieation 
which  there  ww  so  possibility, 
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uuiMs   he  oow  iOHliateiy  proenro 
five  thonsaod  fhtnes^    The  sum  waa 

trifling,  but  to  him  it  seemed  immense, 
for  he  estimated  it  by  the  dilficnity  of 
obtaining  it.  Driven  to  desperation^ 
tbonghtii  of  suicide  beset  him,  when  at 
that  critical  moment  a  friend  came  to 
the  rescue.  By  the  merest  chance,' 
he  stumbled  upon  a  fortner 
feliow,  a  native  of  the  same  dqiar^ 
ment  as  himself,  and  his  aceoinplico 
in  many  a  boyish  frolic.  They  had 
not  seen  each  other  for  years*  When 
Carcassonne  was  taken  by  the  con* 
scription,  his  schoolmate  had  already 
departed  to  seek  fortune  at  Paris,  the 
Eldorado  of  provincials,  and  there, 
wbilFt  the  smart  but  penniless  young 
soldier  was  slowly  working  his  way  to 
a  ooinroiiisioiii  he  had  taken  root  and 
prospered.  He  was  not  yet  a  wealthy 
man,  but  neither  was  ho  a  needy  or 
niggardly  oue,  for,  on  hearing  the  tale 
of  his  friettd*s  diMcultiei*,  he  offered 
him,  after  a  few  moments'  internal 
calcnlatit^,  the  loan  of  the  sum  on 
which  his  fate  depended,  and  gmifly 
cut  short  the  impetuous  expression  of 
pratittide  with  which  the  gen<3H)ns 
offer  was  joyfully  accepted.  The  loan 
was  in  fact  a  pi  ft,  tor  when,  some  time^i 
afterwards,   <  n^  remitted 

his  friend  a  ilment  of  hi! 

debt,  scraped  togctliL-r  t>y  a  pinching.^ 
economy  that  did  him  honour,  out  of  ^ 
bis  slender  pay,  the  little  drail  was 
returned    to   him,   with    tho   words, 

"Yon  shall  pay  me  v>-^ '^   aro 

coloneJ."    And  as  all  <  at- 

tempt?! were  mot  by  the  o.*...^^  *.«otver, 
the  money  was  still  unpaid, 
never  did  loan  bear  better  interest 
gratitude.  Carcassonne  had  never < 
forgotten  the  obligation,  was  never 
weary  of  seeking  oppoi^uiiitics  of  re* 
quiting  it.  These  were  hard  to  find, 
for  his  friend  was  now  n  1  ;\od| 

there  was  little  the  (\m  I  d<i[ 

for  him  beyond  c\'  r^^es, 

and  giving  bis  ^roi  : eri-| 

nary  bints,  dn  oX" 

patience  of  tt  the| 

stables  ef   ' 
only  wa^ 
his  b" 
a  pi 

hapiy  ,..-  . 
one  for  tlie  0 
home  a  few  h  ..:-     .    . 
pistol  bullet  in  his  shoulder. 
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The  object  of  this  devoted  attach- 
ment on  the  paii;  of  the  rough  bat 
honest- hearted  soldier,  was  not  insen- 
sible to  the  sincerity  and  value  of  such 
friendship,  and  returned  it  after  his 
own  fashion, — ^that  is  to  say,  somewhat 
as  the  owner  of  a  noble  dog  permits 
its  demonstrations  of  affection,  and 
requites  them  by  an  occasional  caress. 
When  Carcassonne  came  to  Paris, 
which  he  did  as  often  as  he  could  get 
leave  of  absence  from  his  duties  in 
Africa,  his  first  visit  was  always  for 
his  benefactor,  who  invariably  got  up 
a  dinner  for  him — not  at  his  own 
liouse,  which  the  dragoon  would  have 
considered  a  tame  proceeding,  but  at 
pome  renowned  restaurant— a  regular 
bamboche,  as  the  African  styled  it, 
where  champagne  corks  flew  and 
pnnch  flamed  from  six  in  the  evening 
till  any  hour  after  midnight.  Then, 
the  civilian's  occupations  being  nume- 
rous, and  his  sphere  of  life  quite  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  soldier,  the  two 
saw  but  little  of  each  other,  except 
through  a  casual  meeting  in  the  rich 
man's  stables,  or  on  the  boulevard,  or 
when — but  this  was  very  rare — Car- 
cassonne was  surprised  in  his  room, 
at  the  Northern  Eagle,  by  an  unex- 
pected but  most  welcome  visit  from 
his  friend,  come  to  smoke  a  passing 
cigar,  and  have  ten  minutes'  chat  over 
boyish  days  and  reminiscences. 

These  visits  were  a  great  treat  to 
the  captain  ;  and  it  was  the  anticipa- 
tion of  one  of  thom  that  now  kept  him 
in  his  room.  To  his  astonishment,  ho 
had  received  that  morning  a  note  from 
his  friend,  requesting  him  to  remain 
at  home  in  the  evening,  as  he  would 
call  upon  and  crave  a  service  of  him. 
CJarcassonne  was  delighted  at  the  in- 
timation, and  not  feeling  quite  certain 
when  evening  might  be  said  to  begin, 
he  shut  himself  up  in  his  room  at  four 
o'clock,  ordered  in  dinner  from  a 
neigh  hour  in  Ji:  traiteur^  sipped  his  coffee 
ill  contented  solitude,  and  now  awaited, 
with  the  dutiful  patience  of  a  soldier 
on  sentry,  the  promised  coining  of  his 
friend.  At  last  a  cougli  and  a  heavy 
footstep  were  heard  upon  the  stairs ; 
the  captain  took  up  a  candle,  opened 
the  door,  and,  stepping  out  into  the 
gloomy  corridor,  the  light  fell  upon 
the  tall  ungainly  figure,  and  sullen 
features,  of  Sigismund  Fatello. 

"  Come  in,  my  dear  fellow,"  cried 
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Carcassonne  in  his  stentorian  toneSy 
and  with  a  soldier's  oath.  "Fve  ex- 
pected you  these  three  honrs.  What — 
wet?  Snow?  Come  to  the  fire,  and 
take  a  sup  of  cognac  till  the  pnnch  is 
made." 

It  snowed  heavily  outside,  and  the 
banker's  upper  coat  had  canght  a  few 
large  flakes  in  crossing  the  conrt.  He 
heeded  them  not,  bat  pntthig  down, 
untasted,  the  glass  of  brandy  handed 
to  him  by  the  captain,  he  took  a  chaift 
and  motioned  Carcassonne  to  another. 

^^  What  the  deuce  is  the  matter  with 
yon,  Sigismund?"  said  the  captain, 
looking  hard  at  his  friend.  ^  Are  you 
ill?" 

'^  Better  than  I  have  for  a  long  time 
been.    Fresh  from  a  wedding." 

''Oho!"  said  Carcassonne.  "I 
thought  yon  had  not  pnt  on  full  dreas 
to  visit  your  old  comrade  in  his  den 
at  the  Northern  Eagle.  And  whose 
wedding  was  it?" 

''Asingular  one,"  replied  the  banker, 
parrying  the  question.  ''Strangely 
brought  about,  certainly.  Wonld  jon 
like  to  hear  its  history,  Carcassonne?** 

"By  all  means,"  said  the  captain, 
who  always  liked  whatever  Fatello 
proposed.  "But  the  bosmeas  yon 
came  about? — ^you  said  I  conld  do 
something  for  you.    What  is  it  ?" 

"  Plenty  of  time  for  that  It  will 
keep.  Let  me  tell  yon  of  this  mar- 
riage." 

"  Delighted  to  listen,"  said  Carcas- 
sonne, settling  himself  in  his  chair, 
and  filling  his  pipe  from  a  hnge  em- 
broidered bag,  once  the  property  of  an 
Arabian  Emir's  lady,  bnt  which  e 
razzia  had  degraded  into  a  receptacle 
for  tobacco. 

"  You  must  know,  then,  Carcas- 
sonne," said  Fatello,  "  that  a  friend 
of  mine,  named  Oliver,  a  man  of 
middle  age,  more  calculated  to  shine 
in  a  connting-house  than  in  a  bondoir, 
was  fool  enough,  not  veiy  long  aflOy 
to  fall  in  love  with  a  beantifnl  girl, 
twenty  years  younger  thanhimMlf; 
and  as  be  was  rich,  and  her  fkther 
avaricious,  the  marriage  was  bronght 
about,  although  not  altogether  with 
her  good  will." 

"  Bad,"  quoth  the  captdn,  between 
two  puffs  of  his  pipe.  "  An  unwilling 
bride  is  apt  to  prove  a  sonr  wife." 

"  Once  married,"  continued  Fatellov 
Avithont  heeding  his  friend's  inteimp- 
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tion,  "  Oliver,  who  knew  he  had  not 
his  wife's  love,  spared  no  pains  to 
obtain  her  friendship.  He  was  not 
such  a  man,  either  by  person,  man- 
ners, or  temper,  as  women  are  apt 
to  fancy;  but,  to  atone  for  his  de- 
ficiencies, he  covered  her  with  gold, 
was  the  slave  of  her  caprices,  fore- 
stalled her  slightest  wish.  Her  amnse- 
ment  and  happiness  were  the  whole 
study  of  his  life ;  and  after  a  while  his 
cflforts  seemed  crowned  with  success. 
She  treated  him  as  a  friend,  and 
appeared  contented  with  her  lot. 
This  was  all  he  had  dared  to  hope,  and, 
having  attained  this,  he  was  happy. 
His  existence,  from  boyhood  upwards, 
had  been  agitated  and  laborious,  but 
riches  had  rewarded  his  toils,  and  he 
could  now  look  forward  to  a  long 
period  of  happiness  and  repose.  At 
the  very  moment  he  indulged  these 
visions  of  a  bright  future,  a  single 
word,  whispered  in  his  ear  by  a  phy- 
sician of  high  repute,  crumbled  the 
entire  fabric.  That  word  was  Con- 
sumption, and  when  he  heard  it  he 
knew  his  doom  was  sealed.  His  father, 
his  elder  brother,  his  sisters,  all  had 
been  carried  off,  in  the  prime  of  their 
strength,  by  the  insidious  disease, 
whose  germ,  implanted  in  their  sys- 
tem before  they  saw  the  light,  was 
ineradicable  by  the  resources  of  art. 
The  shock  was  severe — ^it  could  not 
be  otherwise — for  most  of  the  things 
were  his  for  which  men  piize  life. 
But  he  was  no  poltroon,  to  pine  at 
the  approach  of  death  ;  and  he  nerved 
himself  to  meet  like  a  man  his  inevit- 
able fate.  Although  with  scarce  a 
shadow  of  hope,  he  neglected  no  means 
of  combating  the  deadly  malady ;  and, 
enjoining  secrecy  to  his  physician,  he 
concealed  from  everyone  his  belief  that 
his  days  were  numbered  and  his  race 
wellnigh  run.  He  was  calm  and  re- 
signed, if  not  hopeful,  when  he  one 
day  received  a  letter  that  chilled  his 
very  soul.  His  wife,  it  told  him,  loved 
another,  whom  she  would  meet  that 
night  at  a  masquerade.  Although 
anonymous,  its  indications  were  so 
precise,  that  Oliver,  spurred  byfiercest 
jealousy,  disguised  himself  and  went 
secretly  to  the  ball.  There  he  dis- 
covered his  wife,  in  the  company  of  a 
foreign  fopling,  who,  for  some  time 
previously,  had  been  a  frequent  visitor 
at  his  house.  He  kept  near  them, 
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occasionally  catching  a  sentence  con- 
firmatory of  his  suspicions,  until  they 
withdrew  from  the  crowd,  and  sought 
a  retired  nook,  where  to  converse  un- 
interrupted. He  found  means  to 
secrete  himself  in  their  vicinity,  and 
overheard — no  evidence  of  his  dis- 
honour, for  then  he  had  stabbed  them 
where  they  stood — but  words  whence 
he  gathered  the  existence  of  the  most 
heartless,  perfidious,  and  cold-blooded 
calculation. 

"  The  wife  of  his  bosom,  to  gain  whose 
affection  he  had  squandered  millions, 
and  changed  his  very  nature,  impa- 
tiently awaited  his  death  to  bestow  her 
hand,  and  the  fortune  he  should  be- 
queath her,  on  the  smooth-tongued 
seducer  whose  arts  had  beguiled  her. 
The  secret  of  his  fatal  malady  had 
been  divulged  by  the  physician,  to 
whom  alone  it  was  known,  in  the  hear- 
ing of  this  foreign  adventurer,  who, 
ever  upon  the  watch  to  redeem  his 
broken  fortunes  by  a  wealthy  mar- 
riage, profited  by  the  disclosure.  He 
obtained  an  introduction  to  Oliver's 
house,  and  applied  every  art  and 
energy  to  gain  his  wife's  affections. 
He  was  but  too  successful..  She 
listened  to  his  protestations^  and  on 
learning  her  husband's  impending 
death,  pledged  herself  to  become  his, 
when  she  should  be  released  by  it  from 
ties  she  abhorred.  All  this,  and  more, 
Oliver  gathered  from  their  conversa- 
tion, to  which  he  had  the  courage  to 
listen  to  the  end,  although  each  sen- 
tence went  to  his  heart  like  a  stab, 
leaving  in  the  wound  the  venom  of 
hate  and  jealousy,  to  rankle  there 
until  the  latest  moment  of  his  life. 
What  had  you  done,  Carcassonne, 
had  you  been  in  his  place  ?" 

^^PardieuT  said  the  captam,  who 
had  listened  with  profound  attention, 
and  great  expenditure  of  smoke,  to 
his  friend's  narrative ;  *^  I  can  hardly 
say,  Sigismund.  If  I  had  kept  my 
hands  off  the  butterfly  scoundrel  when 
I  heard  him  courting  my  wife,  I  should 
have  followed  hum  when  he  had  had 
his  chat  out,  and  requested  the  plea- 
sure of  crossing  swords  with  him  at 
his  earliest  convenience;  and  had  I 
got  one  good  cut  at  him,  he  should  not 
have  needed  another.  What  did  your 
friend?" 

"  Very  nearly  what  you  have  said. 
He  went  home  and  destroyed  his  will, 
3  B 
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attd  marj<^  nnotlicn  Then  he  ecm^t 
his  tmmy,  to  chnUpnji^m  him  to  ira 
jniftiint  rTiwrmt^r     TIj^  mp^Y\  viUwn 

h(»r  t"  wPTft 

n.l'^  ■     ''it 

hi 

tii; 
li 


of  liigU  fjiinil)%  biit  mined  Ibrttinea 
— und  to  urge  liSa  siriter«1n*law  to 
ncnetjit  his  hand.  Dbiij^rnt»iibly  snr- 
|yfif*e<l  fit  ?»nr!i  wflUnpif-^^,  where  he 
n  >  'Hon, 

>Sr  Ibrnid 

©xtrir.ihi'in  impo.MljIc  IVntii  tlio  trap 
lie  hRci  rnslicd  into.  FtDfilly  hr  wng 
fon      "    '   ■        *  '  >     -<   ^    '  Ml 

lu .  ,\ 

H' .'  I*-,    ^\  tlJ>  [I  '  '1 1  vrl* 

<^:  r  to  nllfirt*  hini. 

So  ...a,  >.  M.  i,  k>,iT<.i  left  him,  it  Hflf? 
to  convc*y  hli  farmal  proposiils  to  tJi<? 
liidy,  who  was  T!"<ii'"n  ■  loath,  trnti 
to-day  they  were 

**To-t!ay  I"  cx<  n  iis-nnnr'. 

**Tlils,  thfin,  is  theweddiit 
froiTi.    And  what  fM  M;t. 

^'Whwtconld  she  say?  ftfiwle  all 
.the  s<*crot  opposition  aliff  toil  hi,  tt 
lioiiht:  fln+l  theuy  finding  it  in  vnin 
toi  '  r  f corned  as  mnch  fu.HCi- 

ii;:  Atipitrian  LothaHo  a?  tihe 

,    1 
ybpt  :iii!iriM  ,  to 

»h  t    tf>*iliiy'8 

**  A  TtPfv'  do!''  cried  the 

edptRki,     '*sV,v.  ,  .;    aie,  eh'r 
**  To  tho  leii^T.    But  that  is  not  nil. 

To* fin V.    iiTtt^i    tlu^    ninrridfrr.    O^ixir 

mv 

hh  lin»t   iirt,  wl-< 

wn.^  to  tr:^n«1  Idm  i  .  ^  i- 

h«"  ♦*»   ttic  day  ol    the 

w  Idrh  M-as  mrntloned 

th  t!io  riliUonawofn  hy  M»- 

d  It  tlif*  ball,  ns  i^  »i|?ii  by 

w  ^  "lis  to  dlHtlngUJ^h  her 

d  of  doroioof/' 


ti  AnA  wliaA  nud  the  Kmistf- 

li 

''  Ucnk^d  cvm-  thing,  until  OHt 
recapituUtfd,  word  for  word,  ccr 
phr*'L*<*s  of  the  ^  '        ho 

overhi'ftrd.    Tin  <}§ 


:.l..-,l^ 


lii^l 
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ii-law/  he  said,  'I  onmot  vn* 
hI  your  motivr-  for  now  Tftking 
ut>  the  grifviiuce/ 

'*  *  I  will  e^laiii/  replied  Olfrtr. 
^I  married  you  to  iny  si 
that  you  niif^ht  nevor  be  i 
hosbatid,  whethor  1  die  a  i  h 

hence,  by  the   hmid   of  i . 
morrow  bv  "       '      <iuci  uhidi 

5hail  no  Ion  '  *' 

**  The  devil :     -riHTiti  n  ciio  eni 
at  this  nnnonnpcraent,     '^Yimr 

Ol" -  '^ '  ""  r^mUyjmtwii 

7  lie  ]mllT4i|$lil 

hi.-.  ,-,^.,. ,  V  .,,,,.,..,,.,.  .■' 

**  He  really  will,"  rfpli 
calmly.    **  Should  yon  8011.^.,  *.,  ^u 
placer 

'^  Bv  TOV  ^JOld.  U*'^  hard  to  ?ar.  tJH 


befure  wv  f  hiiik  of  r 


u  man  of  ; 
wiiot  or  ii  1 

but,    liA    a    ftOlOKT    TMlLl     Him 

my  revenge,  in  finch  11  « 
Rwcot  und  natural/* 

♦^Then,^'  «»id  Fatx^Tlo,  »*  I  msy 
reckon  on  your  Resist anoe  to-mor- 
row?;' 

I  bin  /fcat  in  oxtnioniin«r]r 


yotir  fi 

sai'i''    1 1  I  'I     V. 

tO'lii,_  Nf  I  ^  I'l  ;i   '. 

in   his   due]    to-mnnuvv    ^ 

Emeat  toii    StoinfchU    m  • 

moniin^  to  ": 

(ionfalon/* 
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CHAP.  ▼. — THE  DAY  AFTER  THE  WEDDING. 


It  may  easily  be  imagined  that 
Stoiufeld,  bravo  as  he  unqnestionably 
was,  did  not  feci  parti calarly  pleased 
at  finding  himself  called  apon  to  risk 
his  life  in  a  profitless  duel,  at  the  very 
moment  when  that  life  had  acquired 
fresh  value  in  his  eyes,  through  his 
acquisition  of  a  pretty  wife  and  a 
handsome  fortune.  The  former,  it  is 
true,  the  baron,  whose  utter  selfishness 
made  him  incapable  of  love  in  Uie 
higher  sense  of  the  word,  prized  only 
as  a  child  does  a  new  plaything,  or  an 
epicure  a  fresh  dish  presented  to  his 
sated  palate.  Pretty  and  attractive 
as  his  bride  was,  her  personal  charms 
weighed  far  less  with  him  than  her 
golden  ones.  Even  in  these  he  had 
been  somewhat  disappointed  Al- 
though considerable,  they  were  less 
than  Fatello's  round-numbered  gene- 
ralities had  led  him  to  expect ;  and, 
moreover,  when  the  time  came  to  dis- 
cuss the  settlements,  the  banker  fought 
hard  to  secure  his  sister-in-law's  for- 
tune upon  her  own  head  and  that  of 
her  children.  This,  however,  Stein- 
feld  vigorously  resisted,  urging  the 
necessity  of  extricating  his  estates 
from  pai^n  ;  and  Sebastiana,  ena- 
moured of  her  handsome  bridegroom, 
and  whose  ardent  and  jealous  imagina- 
tion drew  a  romantic  picture  of  a 
tcte-a-tOte  existence  in  a  secluded 
chateau,  far  from  the  rivalries  of  a 
capital,  expressed  so  strongly  her  will 
to  apply  her  fortune  in  the  manner 
Steinfeld  desired,  that  Fatcllo,  after 
much  opposition,  and  with  no  good 
grace,  was  compelled  to  yield  the  point. 
The  sum  thus  placed  in  the  Austrian's 
power,  although  less  than  he  had 
anticipated,  was  yet  so  large  to 
a  man  in  his  position,  that  its  pos- 
session threw  a  pleasant  rose-coloured 
tint  over  his  existence,  of  which  the 
prospect  of  poverty,  and  the  annoy- 
ances of  duns,  had  for  some  time  past 
deprived  it.  So  that  when,  upon  his 
wedding-day,  Fatello  fiercely  taxed 
him  with  his  perfidy,  repeated  the 
words  of  insult  he  had  addressed  to 
him  on  the  morrow  of  the  masquerade, 
and  insisted  apon  a  duel,  the  baron 
did  all  in  his  power  to  pacify  him, 


urging  their  new  but  near  connexion 
as  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  a  quarrel, 
and  even  humbling  himself  to  express 
contrition  for  his  offence,  which  he 
persisted,  however,  would  have  been 
viewed  as  but  a  venial  one  by  any 
but  so  morbid,  jealous,  and  vindictive 
a  person  as  Fatello,  and  which,  in  no 
case,  considering  the  relation  they 
now  stood  in  to  each  other,  could  be 
held  to  justify  them  in  seeking  each 
other's  life.  But  to  his  expostulations, 
apologies,  and  arguments,  Fatello  re- 
plied with  such  savage  invective  and 
ungovernable  violence,  taunting  the 
baron  with  cowardice,  and  threatening* 
him,  if  he  refused  the  reparation  de- 
manded, with  pablic  exposure  and 
manual  chastisement  —  threats,  of 
whose  execution  Fatello's  intemperate 
character  and  colossal  frame  (the 
latter  still  muscular  and  powerful  in 
spite  of  the  disease  mining  it^  allowed 
very  little  doubt— that  Steinfeld  saw 
there  was  no  alternative  but  to  aceept 
the  meeting ;  and,  assuming  the  cold 
and  haughty  tone  of  an  injured  man, 
he  briefly  arranged  with  Fatello  its 
principal  conditions.  To  avoid  scan- 
dal, and  to  insure,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  safety  of  the  survivor,  the  duel 
was  to  take  place  in  the  grounds  of  a 
country  house  belonging  to  the  banker, 
at  about  a  league  from  Paris,  and  the 
seconds  and  surgeon  were  to  be 
pledged  to  the  strictest  secrecy. 
FatcUo  named  Captain  Carcassonne, 
and  Steinfeld  the  Viscount  Arthur  de 
Mellay,  between  whom  the  details  of 
the  affair  were  to  be  settled. 

Both  the  principals,  however.  In 
this  singular  duel,  were  destiued  to 
experience  difficulties  from  tlie  friends 
they  had  fixed  upon  to  second  them. 
Captain  Carcassonne,  who  himself 
cared  no  more  for  a  duel  than  an  En- 
glish prizefighter  does  for  a  round 
with  the  gloves,  and  who  never  slept  % 
wink  the  fewer,  or  ate  a  month  fb1iesf> 
breakfast  before  |^ing  oot  to  fight 
one,  was  seized  with  a  sodden  trepi- 
dation when  he  learned  that  his  friend, 
whom  he  well  knew  to  be  unskilled  in 
fence  and  fire,  was  to  enter.the  field 
with  a  man  repated  export  in  both.  At 
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first  he  would  not  hear  of  the  meeting 
taking  place,  swearing,  in  direct  op- 
position to  what  he  had  just  before 
said,  that  he  should  not  think  of  fight- 
ing for  such  a  trifle.  AVhen  this  plea 
was  overruled,  a  bright  idea  struck 
him.  He  would  pick  a  quarrel  with 
Steinfeld,  and  wing  him  with  a  pis- 
tol-shot, or  spoil  his  beauty  with  a 
sabre-cut,  just  as  Fatello  chose ;  ay, 
would  kill  him  outright,  if  nothing  less 
would  satisfy  his  vindictive  friend. 
But  Fatello,  whose  morbid  desire  of 
revenge  had  assumed  the  character  of 
a  monomania,  rejected  all  the  cap- 
taints  plans  ;  and  Carcassonne,  whose 
affection  and  deference  for  his  old 
companion  and  benefactor  were  un- 
bounded, ceased  to  make  objections, 
and  fixed  his  thoughts  solely  upon 
the  necessary  preliminaries.  As  to 
Fatello's  announcement  of  the  danger 
his  life  was  in  from  lurking  disease,  (a 
danger  more  remote,  but  also  more 
certain  than  that  he  would  incur  upon 
the  morrow,)  it  would  deeply  have 
grieved  the  worthy  captain  had  he 
attached  the  least  credit  to  it ;  but  his 
contempt  for  doctors  and  their  prog- 
nostications prevented  his  dwelling  on 
it  longer  than  to  give  a  smile  to  the 
credulity  of  his  friend.  ^leanwhile 
Steinfeld  had  some  trouble  with  do 
Mellay.  It  not  being  the  fashion  in 
France  for  newly-married  couples  to 
escape  from  the  place  of  their  wedding 
as  fast  as  four  posters  can  carry  them, 
the  baron  had  taken  his  bride  to  his 
liouse  in  the  Hue  St  Lazare,  which  a 
little  arrangement  had  adapted  for 
their  residence  during  the  few  days 
that  were  to  elapse  before  their  de- 
parture for  Germany.  There,  upon 
the  evening  of  his  wedding-day,  he 
had  a  conference  with  the  viscount, 
who,  startled,  like  Carcassonne,  at  the 
news  of  the  projected  duel,  insisted 
on  full  explanations  before  consenting 
to  render  Steinfeld  the  ser\'ice  required 
of  him.  These  explanations  Stehi- 
feld  was  compelled  to  give ;  and  al- 
though he  spread  over  them  a  varnish 
favourable  to  himself,  de  Mellay 
plainly  saw  that  the  part  the  Austrian 
had  played  in  the  whole  affair  did  him 
no  credit,  and  that  Fatello's  extra- 
ordinary vindictiveness,  if  not  justi- 
fied, was  in  some  degree  extenuated, 
by  his  adversary's  perfidious  ma- 
noeuvres and  gross  breach  of  hospital- 
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ity.  He  at  first  insisted  on  attempting 
a  reconciliation,  but  Steinfeld  haying 
convinced  him  of  its  impofisibility,  he 
would  not  refuse  to  stand  by  an  in- 
timate friend  and  companion,  who  had 
more  than  once  gone  npon  the  ground 
with  him.  He  suggested,  however — 
almost,  indeed,  made  it  a  condition — 
that  the  baron  should  fire  wide,  or  not 
at  all  the  first  time,  in  doing  which  he 
ran  little  risk,  for  Fatello  was  known  to 
be  unskilled  with  the  pistol.  De  Mel« 
lay  resolved  to  place  the  duellists  as  fkr 
apart  as  possible,  and  to  make  them 
fire  together.  He  made  sore  Fatello 
would  miss  the  first  shot,  and  that 
then,  if  Steinfeld  had  not  fired,  the 
affair  could  easily  be  made  np. 

It  was  three  in  the  afternoon,  and 
the  snow  lay  thick  npon  the  groimd, 
when  Steinfeld  and  bis  second  en- 
tered a  small  door  in  the  paling  of 
the  banker's  park,  at  a  short  distance 
from  which  they  had  dismissed  thdr 
hackney  coach.  Fatello,  CarcasJBonne, 
and  Dr  Pilori,  had  preceded  them  in 
the  banker's  carriage.  The  five  men 
met  upon  a  bowling-green  snrroanded 
by  trees,  which,  although  leafless, 
were  so  thickly  planted  as  to  form  an 
impervious  screen.  More  for  form's 
sake  and  the  satisfaction  of  conscience, 
than  with  hope  of  success,  the  seconds 
essayed  a  reconciliation.  The  at- 
tempt was  rendered  fruitless  by  Fatd- 
lo's  firm  determination ;  and  after  a 
brief  conference  between  the  viscoont 
and  Carcassonne,  the  combatants 
were  placed  at  twenty  paces.  It  was 
agreed  they  were  to  fire  together, 
when  six  had  been  counted.  The 
seconds  stepped  aside.  Carcassonne 
counted.  When  he  came  to  '*  six"  a 
single  report  followed.  Stehifeld 
staggered.    De  Mellay  ran  to  him. 

"  Nothing,"  said  the  baron.  "My 
dear  brother«in-law  shoots  better  than 
I  thought,  that  is  all."  And  he 
showed  a  rent  made  by  Fatello*8 
bullet  in  the  front  of  his  tightly- 
buttoned  surtout,  near  the  waist. 
A  button  had  been  cut  away,  and  the 
ball  had  grazed  the  skin,  bnt  without 
drawing  blood. 

'^This  shall  not  avail  jou^  sir,** 
cried  Fatello,  in  a  tone  of  mdescrib- 
able  exasperation.  '*  We  came  to 
fight,  not  to  play.  Fire,  sur  I"  And 
he  stood  sideways,  expecting  his 
adversary's  bullet. 
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Steinfeld  smiled  bitterly.  Then 
raising  his  pistol,  he  took  aim  at  a 
red-breast,  which,  scared  from  the 
bough  by  Fatello^s  fire,  had  again 
settled,  tamed  by  cold  and  hunger, 
upon  a  sapling  fi ve-and- twenty  paces 
off.  Bark  and  feathers  fiew  at  the 
same  time,  and  the  unlucky  little  bird 
lay  disembowelled  upon  the  snow. 
Carcassonne  and  de  Mellay  ex- 
changed a  word  or  two,  and  advanced 
towards  Fatello. 

'*  Enough  done,  my  dear  Sigis- 
mund," said  the  captain.  "  After  the 
baron^s  forbearance,  this  can  go  no 
farther." 

Fatello's  reply  was  a  torrent  of  im- 
precations. His  eyes  were  bloodshot, 
his  cheeks  pale  as  death:  he  was 
insane  with  passion.  The  captain  in 
vain  endeavoured  to  soothe  and  calm 
him.  He  raged  and  stormed  like  a 
madman. 

"Monsieur  Fatello,"  said  de  Mellay, 
with  surprise — almost  with  disgust — 
"  for  heaven^s  sake  compose  yourself. 
This  persistence  is  unworthy  of  von . 
What  injury  have  yon  received  to 
justify  such  malignity?  Neither  your 
second  nor  mys^  can  let  this  affair 
proceed,  otherwise  than  to  a  recon- 
ciliation." 

There  was  a  decision  in  the  yonne 
man's  tone  and  manner  that  seemed 
to  strike  Fatello  and  check  his  fury. 
For  a  moment  or  two  he  gazed  silently 
at  the  viscount,  as  if  recalled  to  rea- 
son by  his  remonstrance.  It  was  the 
trick  of  the  maniac,  to  put  the  keeper 
off  his  guard.  Suddenly  pushmg 
Carcassonne  aside,  he  reached,  in  two 
bounds,  a  pistol-case  that  lay  open  at 
a  short  distance,  and,  seizing  one  of 
the  weapons,  levelled  it  at  Steinfeld. 
With  a  cry  of  horror,  de  Mellay  and 
Carcassonne  threw  themselves  before 
the  baron. 

"This  is  murder!"  exclidmed  the 
visconnt. 

"  Stop  1"  said  Stehifeld,  pale,  but 
quite  calm.  "  Wait  a  moment,  sir, 
and  yon  shall  be  satisfied.  There  is 
no  alternative,  my  dear  de  Mellay. 
Monsieur  Fatello  insists.  Give  me 
the  other  pistol." 

De  Mellay  hesitated,  and  looked  at 
the  captain. 

"  Ma  foiP^  BBld  Carcassonne, 
shrugging  his  shonlders,  as  if  he 
thought  a  bullet  more  or  less  hardly 


worth  so  much  discussion—"  if  they 
wiU  have  it  I"  The  principals  re- 
sumed their  ground,  and  the  word 
was  again  given.  This  time  both 
pistols  were  discharged.  Steinfeld 
stirred  not,  but  Fatello  fell  to  the 
ground  and  lay  there  without  motion. 
Dr  Pilori  ran  forward,  and,  kneeling 
beside  him,  unbuttoned  his  coat.  There 
was  a  small  blue  spot  on  the  breast, 
from  which  oozed  a  drop  or  two  of 
blood.  The  doctor  seized  the  wrist 
of  the  fallen  man.  Steinfeld  and  the 
seconds  gazed  anxiously  in  his  face, 
awaiting  his  verdict. 

"  I  aimed  at  his  arm,"  said  Stein- 
feld gloomily,  "  bnt  the  cold  made  my 
hand  shake." 

Carcassonne  seemed  not  to  hear  the 
remark.  De  Mellay  glanced  at  the 
baron,  and  then  at  the  bird  that  lay 
upon  the  blood-sprinkled  snow  more 
than  twenty  yards  off. 

"  Quito  dead,"  said  Pilori,  letting 
the  arm  fall  "  It  is  a  punfnl  thing 
to  kill  a  man,"  added  the  materialist 
doctor  to  Steinfeld,  who  stood  regard- 
ing his  \dctim  with  a  moody  and 
regretful  gaze.  "It  may  be  satis- 
factory to  yon  to  know  that  he 
could  not  have  lived  six  montha 
longer." 

In  France,  a  few  years  ago,  duels, 
even  when  fatal  in  resnlt,  ^d  not 
necessarily  entail  strict  judicial  inves- 
tigation, unless  snch  investigation  was 
provoked  by  the  friends  of  the  fiedl^ 
man.  In  the  instance  here  recorded, 
no  one  thought  proper  to  take  vlndie^ 
tive  steps.  Fatello's  coachman  was 
instructed,  and  larsely  bribed,  to  sajr 
that  his  master  had  been  stmck  wita 
apoplexy  in  his  carriage,  and  that,  on 
discovering  his  oondiuon,  he  had  at 
once  driven  him  to  Dr  Pilori.  The 
physician's  arrival  at  the  honse,  in 
company  with  the  corpse,  and  the 
absence  of  hemorrhage  from  the 
wound,  rendered  it  easy  to  conceal  the 
latter,  and  gave  plausibility  to  the 
story,  which  found  seneral  credit.  It 
was  not  till  several  days  afterwards 
that  a  report  spread  of  the  real  caose 
of  the  banker's  death.  Even  then  it 
attdned  little  publicity,  and  by  many 
was  looked  npon  as  a  malicious  hbiu 
cation.  Before  it  got  wind,  however, 
the  survivors  of  the  domestic  drama 
we  have  narrated,  were  for  ftom 
its  scene.    By  a  will  made  a  month 
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before  his  death,  Fatello  had  left  the 
whole  of  his  great  riches,  with  the 
exception  of  some  munificent  dona- 
tions to  public  charities,  and  of  an 
ample  legacy  to  Captain  Carcassonne, 
to  a  cousin  of  his  own  name  in  Alsace. 
But  he  could  not  alienate  his  wife's 
fortune,  or  dojmvc  her  of  the  splendid 
jointure  secured  to  her  by  her  father's 
cautions  greediness ;  and  these  consti- 
tuted very  large  wealth,  with  which 
his  widow,  shortly  after  his  death,  left 
Paris  for  her  native  country.  Iler 
Parisian  friends  and  ac^juaintances 
were  edified,  in  the  highest  dogi-ce,  by 
the  grief  she  displayed  at  Fatello's 
decease.  She  was  disconsolate ;  and, 
for  at  least  a  day  and  a  half,  *'  cetie 
pauvre  Madame  Fatrllo^^  was  the  pre- 
vailing t^pic  of  conversation,  and  the 
object  of  universal  sympathy.  Hen- 
pecked husbands  held  her  up  as  a 
model  of  conjugal  atlection ;  and 
wicked  wives  secretly  wondered  at 
the  poignant  regret  shown  by  such  a 
young,  rich,  and  handsome  widow, 
for  so  ugly,  un])repossessing,  and 
morose  a  man.  But  it  occurred  to  no 
one  to  seek  the  cause  of  her 
excessive  grief  in  a  bridal  wreath  in- 
stead of  iu  a  funeral  shroud ;  to  trace 
the  source  of  her  sorrow  to  the  loss 
of  an  exi)ected  husband  whom  she 
passionately  loved,  not  to  that  of 
a  departed  one,  whom  she  never 
regretted. 

Although  little  apprehensive  of  per- 
secution, many  motives  concurred  to 
render  Pnris  an  undesirable  residence 
for  the  survivor  of  the  duel  in  which 
Fatello  met  his  death.  Tlie  day  after 
the  fatal  meeting,  a  travelling  carriage 
left  Paris  by  the  road  to  Brussels.  It 
contained  Ernest  von  Steinfcld  and 
his  bride.  In  spite  of  some  practice 
In  duelling,  and  of  the  triple  armour 
of  selfishness  in  which  he  was  habi- 
tually cased,  there  was  a  cloud 
upon  the  baron's  brow  which  change 
of  scene  and  the  caresses  of  his 
young  wife  did  not  always  suflicc  to 


dissipate.  And,  although  sensiUe  to 
his  bride's  beauty  and  fascination,  and 
gratefhl,  as  far  as  it  was  in  his  natsme 
to  be  so,  for  the  passionate  affec- 
tion she  showed  him,  it  may  bedonbted 
whether  he  wonld  not  have  repnlaed 
her  endearments,  and  spnnied  her 
from  him,  had  he  detected  a  secMt 
that  lay  buried  in  the  innennost  re- 
cesses of  her  heart — had^e^recogniaedi 
in  Sebastiana  Gonfalon,  the  writer 
of  the  two  anonymous  letters  that 
tended  so  materially  to  bring  abont 
her  marriage,  and  the  violent  death 
of  Sigismund  Fatello. 

As  it  was,  the  Baroness  von  Stdit- 
feld  had  not  long  to  congratolate  her- 
self on  the  success  of  her  culpable 
manoeuvres,  whose  sole  exteBuatkn 
was  to  be  found  in  the  fiery  passtow 
of  her  race,  and  in  a  moral  edoci^ioa 
totally  neglected.  Donbtless,  when 
planning  and  can-ying  ont  her  gnttly 
scheme,  the  possibility  of  so  tenSble  a 
result  never  occurred  to  her ;  and  it 
were  attribnting  improbable  depnufity 
to  one  so  young  to  doubt  that  die 
felt  remorse  at  the  catastrophe.  She 
did  not  long  await  her  panishment 
Bright  as  were  her  hopes  of  hqyptaieiB 
when  led  to  the  altar  by  the  man  Ae 
adored,  she  soon  was  bitteriy  cofr- 
vinced,  that  no  true  or  permanent 
felicity  could  be  tlie  consequence  of 
a  union  achieved  by  guilty  artifleei 
and  sealed  with  a  brother^s  blood.  JL 
few  months  were  sufficient  to  davkea 
her  destiny  and  blight  her  joys.  Her 
fortune  swallowed  up  by  g^elnfeliTB 
debts  and  extravagance,  her  persoB 
speedily  became  indifierent  to  the 
sated  and  cold-hearted  voluptnarf  ; 
and  whilst  her  reckless  husband, 
faithfhl  to  nothing  but  to  his  hatred 
of  matrimonial  ties,  again  galkped 
upon  the  road  to  ruin,  in  the  meet 
dissipated  circles  of  the  Auatcbui 
capital,  she  saw  herself  condemned  to 
solitude  and  unavailing  regrets,  In  tibte 
very  castle  where  she  had  antie^atod 
an  existence  of  unalloyed  blise. 
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"  CoMK,  old  ship,  give  us  a  yarn  I" 
ijaicl  the  younger  forecastle-men  to  au 
old  one,  on  boaixl  of  an  Indiaman 
tlien  swiftly  cleaving  the  waves  of  the 
western  Atlantic  before  the  trade- 
wind,  and  outward-bound,  with  a 
hearty  crew  and  a  number  of  passen- 
gers. It  was  the  second  of  the  two 
dog-watches ;  and,  the  ship  being 
still  in  the  region  of  e\'ening  twilights, 
her  men,  in  a  good  humour,  and  with 
leisure,  were  then  usually  disposed, 
as  on  this  occasion,  to  make  fast  their 
roaming  thoughts  by  help  of  a  good 
yarn,  when  it  could  begot.  There  were 
plenty  of  individuals,  amongst  a  crew 
of  forty,  calculated  by  their  experience, 
or  else  by  their  flow  of  spirits  and  fancy, 
to  spin  it.  Each  watch  into  which  they 
were  divided  had  its  especial  story- 
teller, with  whose  merits  it  twitted  the 
other,  and  on  opportunity  of  a  general 
reunion,  they  were  pitted  agauist  one 
another  like  two  fighting-cocks,  or  a 
couple  of  rival  novelists  in  more 
polished  literary  society  at  homo. 
The  one  was  a  grave,  solemn,  old 
North -Sea  whaler  with  one  eye,  who 
professed  to  look  down  with  contempt 
upon  all  raw  head-work,  on  navigation 
compared  with  seamanship,  and  fic- 
tion against  fact.  As  for  himself,  he 
rested  all  his  fame  upon  actual  expe- 
rience, and  told  long  dry  narratives  of 
old  shipmates,  of  his  voyages  and  ad- 
ventures, and  sometimes  of  tlie  most 
incredible  incidents,  with  a  genuine 
briny  gusto  which  pleased  the  veteran 
stagers  beyond  expression.  Thoy 
were  full  of  points  of  seamanship — 
expedients  for  nice  emergencies,  tacks, 
knots,  and  splices;  he  gave  the  very 
conversation  of  his  characters,  with 
all  the  "  says  ho"  and  ''  says  I ;"  and 
one  long  recital  of  the  old  fellow's 
turued  upon  the  question  between 
himself  and  a  newfangled  second- 
mate  about  the  right  way  to  set  up 
back-stays,  in  which  he,  the  sailor, 
was  proved  correct  by  the  low  of  the 
ship.  The  other  story-teller,  again, 
-was  a  Wapping  man ;  a  lively,  impu- 
dent young  Cockney,  who  had  the 


most  miraculous  faculty  of  telling  lios 
— not  only  palpable  lies,  but  lies  abso- 
lutely impossible:  yet  thoy  were  so 
sublimely  told  often,  and  he  contrived 
to  lug  into  them  such  a  quantity  of 
gorgeous  tinsel  ornament,  as,  in  his 
happier  ettbrts,  decidedly  to  carry 
the  day  against  his  opponent.  The 
LfOndon  hand  had  seen  ii/e  too,  of 
which,  with  respect  to  what  is  called 
the  world,  his  competitor  was  as  igno- 
rant as  a  child.  He  had  his  sentimen- 
tal vein,  accordingly,  in  which  he 
took  the  last  love- tale  ont  of  somo 
"  Penny  Story-Teller"  or  fashionable 
novel  he  had  spelled  over  below,  and 
turned  it  over  into  a  parody  that 
would  have  thrown  its  unfortunate 
author  into  convulsions  of  horror,  and 
his  critics  into  shrieks  of  laughter. 
The  fine  language  of  lords  and  ladies, 
of  romantic  heroines,  or  of  foreign 
counts  and  bandits,  was  gravely  re- 
tailed and  gravely  listened  to  by  a 
throng  of  admiring  jack-tars ;  while 
the  old  whaler  smoked  his  pipe  sulkily 
apai't,  gave  now  and  then  a  scornful 
glance  ont  of  his  weather-eye,  and 
called  it  ^*  all  high-^dic^  and  soger's 
gammon." 

On  this  occasion,  however,  the 
group  forward  did  not  solicit  the  ser- 
vices of  either  candidate,  as  they  hap- 
pened to  have  present  among  them  % 
shipmate  who,  by  general  confession, 
*^  took  the  shine"  out  of  both,  al- 
though it  was  rarely  they  could  get 
hold  of  him.  *'  Old  Jack,"  the  cap- 
tain's private  steward,  was  the  oldest 
seaman  on  board,  and  having  knowa 
the  captain  when  the  latter  went  to 
sea,  had  sailed  with  him  almost  ever 
since  he  commanded  a  ship,  as  wdl 
as  lived  in  his  house  on  shore.  He  did 
not  now  keep  his  watch,  nor  take  his 
"  trick  at  the  helm,**  except  when  he 
chose,  and  was  altogether  a  privileged 
sort  of  person,  or  one  of  *^  the  idlers." 
His  name  was  Jacobs,  whieh  afforded 
a  pretext  for  callliig  him  ^^  Old  Jack," 
with  the  sailor's  fondness  for  tluit 
Christian  cognomen,  which  it  is  diffl- 
cnlt  to  accomt  for,  nnless  becanse 
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Jonah  and  St  John  were  seafaring 
characters,  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
holy  clerk  St  Nicholas  was  baptised 
"  Davy  Jones,"  with  sundry  other 
reasons  good  at  sea.  But  Old 
Jack  was,  at  any  rate,  the  best  hand 
for  a  yam  in  the  Gloucester  India- 
man,  and  had  been  once  or  twice 
called  upon  to  spin  one  to  the  ladies 
and  gentlemen  in  the  cuddy.  It  was 
partly  because  of  his  inexhaustible 
fund  of  good-humour,  and  partly  from 
that  love  of  the  sea  which  looked  out 
through  all  that  the  old  tar  had  seen 
and  undergone,  and  which  made  him 
still  follow  the  bowsprit,  although  able 
to  live  comfortably  ashore.  In  his  blue 
jacket,  white  canvass  trousers  ed^ed 
with  blue,  and  glazed  hat,  commg 
forward  to  the  galley  to  light  his  pipe, 
i^er  serving  the  captain's  tea  of  an 
evening.  Old  Jack  looked  out  over 
the  bulwarks,  sniffed  the  sharp  sea- 
air,  and  stood  with  his  shirt-sleeve 
fluttering  as  he  put  his  finger  in  his 
pipe,  the  very  embodiment  of  the 
scene — the  model  of  a  prime  old  salt 
who  had  ceased  to  "rough  it,"  but 
could  do  so  yet  if  needful. 

"  Come,  old  ship ! "  said  the  men 
near  the  windlass  as  soon  as  Old  Jack 
came  forward,  "  give  us  a  yam,  will 
ye  ?"  "  Yam  1"  said  Jack,  smiling — 
"  what  yam,  mates  ?  Tis  a  fine  night, 
though,  for  that  same — the  clouds  lies 
high,  and  she's  balling  off  a  good  ten 
knots  sin'  eight  bells."  "  That  she  is, 
bo —80  give  us  a  yam  now,  like  a 
regular  old  A.  1.  as  you  are !"  said 
one.  "  'Vast  there,  mate,"  ssdd  a 
man- 0*- war's- man,  winking  to  the 
rest,—"  you  're  always  a-cargo-pud- 
dling.  Bill!  D'ye  think  Old  Jack 
answers  to  any  other  hail  nor  the 
Queen's?  I  say,  old  three-decker  in 
or'nary,  we  all  wants  one  o'  your 
close- laid  yams  this  good  night. 
Whaling  Jim  here  mbs  his  down  with 
a  thought  overmuch  o'  the  tar,  an' 
young  Joe  dips  'em  in  yallow  varnish, 
— so  if  you  says  Nay,  why,  we'll  all 
save  our  grog,  and  get  drunk  as  soon 
as  may- be."  "Well,  well,  mates," 
said  Jack,  endeavouring  to  conceal 
his  flattered  feelings,  "  what's  it  fb  be, 
though?"  "Let's  see,"  said  the 
man-o'-war's-man — "  ay,  give  us  the 
Green  Iland  1"  "  Ay,  ay,  the  Green 
Hand!"  exclaimed  one  and  all. 
This  "  Green  Hand"  was  a  story  Old 


Jack  had  already  related  eeveiml 
times,  but  always  with  soch  amiiring 
variations,  that  it  seemed  on  each 
repetition  a  new  one — the  listeners 
testifying  thehr  satisfaction  by  growls 
of  rough  laughter,  and  by  the  em- 
phatic way  in  which,  daring  a  pause, 
they  squirted  their  tobacoo-jmce  on 
the  deck.  AVhat  gave  additional  aest 
to  this  particular  yarn,  too,  was  the 
fact  of  its  hero  being  no  less  than  the 
captain  himself,  who  was  at  this  mo- 
ment on  the  poop  quarter-deck  of  the 
ship,  pointing  out  something  to  a 
group  of  ladies  by  the  roond-honse — 
a  tall  handsome-lookine  man  of  abonft 
forty,  with  all  the  mmgled  gravity 
and  frank  good-humoor  of  a  sailor  in 
his  firm  weather- tmted  conntenanoe. 
To  have  the  power  of  secretly  con- 
trasting his  present  position  ami 
manners  with  those  delineated  by  Old 
Jack's  episode  from  the  '^skippo's** 
previous  biography,  was  the  acme  of 
comic  delight  to  these  mde  sons  of 
Neptune,  and  the  narrator  just  hit  tfaia 
point. 

"  Ye  see,"  began  he,  "  ^  about 
six -an'- twenty  year  gone  since  I  was 
an  able  seaman  before  the  mast,  in  a 
small  Indyman  they  called  the  Chester 
Castle,  lying  at  that  time  behind  Uie 
Isle  of  Dogs  in  sight  of  Gtenidg» 
Hospital.  She  was  full  laden,  but 
there  was  a  strong  breeze  blowinff  up 
that  wouldn't  let  us  get  nnderww^ ; 
and,  besides,  we  waited  fbr  the  most 
part  of  our  hands.  I  had  sailed  with 
the  same  ship  two  voyages  before;  80| 
says  the  captain  to  me  one  daj^ 
"Jacobs,  there's  a  lady  over  aft 
Greenwich  yonder  wants  to  send  her 
boy  to  sea  in  the  ship — forasickenini^ 
I  s'pose.  I'm  a  gomg  np  to  town  my- 
self," says  he,  "  so  take  the  quarter- 
boat,  and  two  of  the  boys,  and  ga 
ashore  with  this  letter,  and  see  tie 
young  fool.  From  what  Tve  heaidi** 
says  the  skipper,  "he's  a  Jackanapes 
as  will  give  us  more  trouble  than 
thanks.  However,  if  you  find  the 
lady's  bent  on  it,  why,  she  may  send 
him  aboard  to-morrow  if  she  likes. 
Only  we  don't  carry  no  young  gentle- 
men, and  if  he  slings  his  liammodk 
here,  you  must  lick  him  into  shape. 
I'll  make  a  sailor  of  him,  or  a  cabuv- 
boy."  "  Ay,  ay,  sir,"  says  I,  shoving 
the  letter  into  my  hat ;  so  in  half  an 
hour's  time  I  knocks  at  the  door  of 
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the  lady's  house,  rigged  out  in  my 
best,  and  hands  over  the  screed  to  a 
fat  fellow  with  red  breeches  and  yal- 
low  swabs  on  his  shoulders,  like  a  cap- 
tain of  marines,  that  looked  frightened 
at  my  hail,  for  I  thou't  he'd  been  deaf 
by  the  long  spell  he  took  before  he 
opened  the  door.  In  five  minutes  I 
heard  a  woman's  v'ice  ask  at  the 
footman  if  there  was  a  sailor  awaiting 
below.  "Yes,  marm,"  says  he ;  and 
"  show  him  up,"  says  she.  Well,  I 
gives  a  scrape  with  my  larboard  foot, 
and  a  tug  to  my  hair,  when  I  gets  to 
the  door  of  such  a  fine  room  above 
decks,  all  full  o'  tables,  an'  chairs,  an' 
sofers,  an'  piangers,  an'  them  sort  o' 
highflying  consams.  There  was  a 
lady  all  in  silks  and  satins  on  one  of 
the  sofers,  dressed  out  like  a  widow, 
with  a  pretty  little  girl  as  was  playing 
music  out  of  a  large  book — ana  a 
picter  ofa  man  upon  the  wall,  which  I 
at  once  logged  it  down  for  him  she'd 
parted  company  from.  "Sarvint, 
ma'am,"  says  I.  "Come  in,  my 
good  man,"  says  the  lady.  "  You're 
a  sailor  ?",says  she — asking,  like,  to  be 
sure  if  I  wam't  the  cook's  mate  in 
dish-guise,  I  fancy.  "  WeU,  marm," 
I  raps  out,  "  I  make  bould  to  say  as 
I  hopes  I  am !" — an'  I  catches  a  si^ht 
o'  myself  in  a  big  looking-glass  behmd 
the  lady,  as  large  as  our  sky-sail, — 
and,  being  a  young  fellow  in  them 
days,  thinks  I,  "  Blow  me,  if  Betsv 
Brown  asked  me  that  now,  I'd  ask 
herif«Ac  was  a  woman T  "WeU," 
says  she,  "  Captain  Steel  teUs  me,  in 
this  here  letter,  he's  agoing  to  take 
my  son.  Now,"  says  she,  '*  I'm 
sore  against  it— couldn't  yon  say 
some'at  to  turn  his  mind?"  "The 
best  way  for  that,  yer  ladyship,"  savs 
I,  "  is  to  let  him  go,  if  was  only  the 
length  of  the  Nore.  The  sea  11  turn 
his  stomach  for  him,  marm,"  I  says, 
"  an'  then  we  can  send  him  home  by 
a  pilot."  "He  wanted  for  to  go 
into  the  navy,"  says  the  lady  again, 
"  but  I  couldn't  think  on  that  ror  a 
moment,  on  accoant  of  this  fearful 
war ;  an',  after  all,  hell  be  safer  in 
sailing  at  sea  nor  in  the  army  or 
navy — don't  yon  think  so,  my  good 
man  ?"  "It's  all  yon  knows  about  it," 
thinks  I;  hows'ever,  I  said  there 
wasn't  a  doubt  on  it.  "  Is  Captain 
Steel  a  rash  man  ?"  says  she.  "  How 
so,   marm?"  says  I,  some'at  taken 


aback.  "  I  hope  he  does  not  sail  at 
night,  or  in  storms,  like  too  many  of 
his  profession,  I'm  afeard,"  says  she ; 
"  I  hope  he  always  weighs  the  anchor 
in  such  cases,  very  careful."  "  Oh,  in 
course,"  says  I,  not  knowin',  for  the 
life  of  me,  what  she  meant.  I  didn't 
like  to  come  the  rig  over  the  poor 
lady,  seein'  her  so  anxious  like  ;  but  it 
was  no  use,  we  was  on  such  different 
tacks,  ye  see.  "  Oh  yes,  marm,"  I 
says,  "Captain  Steel  al'ays  reefs 
taups'ls  at  sight  of  a  squall  brewing 
to  wind'rd ;  and  we're  as  safe  as  a 
church,  then,  ye  know,  with  a  man  at 
the  wheel  as  knows  his  duty."  "  This 
relieves  my  mind,"  the  lady  says, 
"  very  much  ;"  but  I  couldn't  think 
why  she  kept  sniffing  all  the  time  at 
her  smelling  bottle,  as  she  wor  agoin' 
to  faint.  "  Don't  take  it  to  heart  so,, 
yer  ladyship,"  I  says  at  last ;  "  I'll 
look  after  the  young  gentleman  till  he 
finds  his  sea-legs."  "Thank  yon," 
says  she ;  "  but,  I  beg  your  pardon, 
would  ye  be  kind  enough  for  to  open 
the  winder,  and  look  out  if  you  see 
Edward  ?  I  think  he's  in  the  garding. 
— ^I  feel  sich  a  smell  of  i)itch  and  tar!" 
I  hears  her  say  to  the  girl ;  and  says 
she  to  me  again,  "  Do  you  see  Edward 
there?— call  to  him,  please."  Ac- 
cordingly, I  couldn't  miss  sig^t  of 
three  or  four  young  slips  alongside^ 
for  they  made  plenty  of  noise — one  of 
'em  on  top  of  a  water-barrel  smoking 
a  segar;  another  singing  out  inside 
of  it  for  mercy ;  and  the  rest  roaring 
round  about  it,  like  so  many  Bedlam- 
ites. "  No  wonder  the  young  scamj^ 
wants  to  sea,"  thinks  I,  "he's  got 
nothin'  arthly  to  do  but  mischiei." 
"Which  is  the  young  gentleman,, 
marm  ?"  says  I,  lookin'  back  into  the 
room — "  Is  it  him  with  the  segar  and 
the  red  skull-cap  ?"  "  Yes,"  says  the 
lady— "callhim up, please."  "Hallo!" 
I  sings  out,  and  all  runs  off  bat  him 
on  the  barrel,  and  "  Hallo !"  says  he. 
"  You're  wanted  on  deck,  sir,"  I  says ;. 
and  in  five  minntes  in  comes  mj 
young  gemman,  as  grave  as  yon  please. 
"  Edward,"  says  the  mother,  "  this  Is 
one  of  Captain  Steel's  men."  "  Is  he^ 
going  to  take  me  ?"  says  the  yoong 
fellow,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets. 
"  WeU,  sir,"  I  says,  "  'tis  a  veiy  bad 
look-out,  is  the  sea,  for  them  as  don't 
like  it.  Yon'li  be  sorry  ten  times  over 
you've  left  sich  a  berth  as  this  here, 
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ftfuro  yott*re  down  Cbanni?!/*     The 

clue  to  euriiig,  : 
motlier  tojd  yon  <  . 
sir,"  says  I,  **  I  says  it  gn  my  own 
liiiok/*  **  Why  did  you  go  yourself, 
llien  ?"  siiys  lie,  "  I  coiJUii't  help 
it/'  nnyn-frsr  **  O^s"  ^ays  the  im- 
per  ni'i*eouly 

otiL  iu'tyouV" 

**S51j1U  uiL,  ^uu  Uulc  ljc;^g,ir!"  tliinks 
f,  **  if  I  Uocso't  show  you  the  odds 
1>oh\4xt  a  comiutm  BiLilor^  &s  ye  call 
!t,  atid  a  lubber  of  a  boy,  before  lougl" 
But  I  witsn't  goin*  to  let  hUii  take  the 
jaw  out  0-  ma^  so  I  only  luughed,  an* 
my 8  1,  ^*  Why,  Tm  oaptaiu  of  the 
foretop  at  sea,  iiny  hon."  **  Whore's 
your  hiiniform^  thco  V"  says  the  boy, 
lowering  his  toiiii  a  bit.  ^'  Ob/*  1 
«ayB,  "  wo  dousii't  afayfi  wear  huui* 
form,  ye  kTJOu%  ar.  TUia  here's  ^rhat 
wc  Ciill  oudresa."  ^*  I'm  sorry^  sir,'* 
says  the  lady,  **  I  didn't  ax  you  to  sit 
down."  "  No  oflbuue  at  all,  ujarui," 
I  says,  but  I  took  a  couple  o'  glosseii 
of  brimdy  as  waa  brouj2rht  in,  I  saw 
*twaa  uo  us(i  goiu^  a*,'ahist  the  yoiuij; 
clmp ;  ho^  yfhm  ha  aaked  what  he'd 
have  to  do  aboard^  itold  hiiu  uothuig 
to  speak  of,  except  touut  tl»e  sails  now 
and  th(Ni»  look  over  tlio  bows  to  r<o 
huw  the  ship  weut,  and  go  lUoffc  with 
a  eipy-^dass.  '*  Oh/'  ^Ays  his  mother 
at  this,  ''  1  iiopL'  Captain  Steel  won*t 

|lt»V*'i-     r,llrav    1.  -lit   i.'J     f.>     .r.,    ^ip    tliose 

dan  ]>crtic*lar 

reqi  -  .. :  .  _. ,  ,  -,...  hed  if  be 
does.*'  "bartaiuly,  marm.  Til  inen- 
^  tion  it  to  the  captain/'  I  says,  *^  an' 
'oubt  he'll  give  thera  orders  as  you 
:ou.''  "  The  captain  desired  me 
to  say  the  yonag  g^juUeman  could 
corac  aboard  iis  ^tou  as  he  likes,"  says 
I^  before  ifoin'  out  of  the  door.  ^*  Very 
well,  sir/'  ^ays  tlie  lady,  "I shall  eee 
the  tailor  this  same  artenioon,  and  get 
his  clothes,  if  so  be  it  muat,"  The 
last  word  I  said  \ml%  putting  my  head 
half  in  again  to  tell  *em,  "There  was 
»fiae  gettin'  any  hunifoi-nas  at  pmseut, 
a*  the  ship's  sail  maker  could  do  all 
Wwa8  wonted  arttirwards^  when  wo 
got  to  sea." 

Well,  two  or  thrw  days  alter,  thi 
captain  s<»nt  word  to  say  the  ship 
would  drop  down  with  the  xuoming 
tidt^,  aiid  Muster  Collins  had  better 
be  aboard  by  six  o'dock.  I  wtjnt 
ashore  with  the  boat,  but  tho  yotmg 
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hi  ok  uL  LLt;t  ship,     ihidiv  wo^  a  l^t  *if 

ft  bnji*ite  with  the  tide,    nnd  tttr  ^  fr! 

Indiaman  boblied  up  m 

in  the  cold  morn  in  jr  ; 

the  wiLah  of  wattf  !^  j 

rudder,  with  her  j  ul 

out   in  a  bi     ' 

thought  thev 

black  sides*  I 

'em.      The  • 

had  been  a  cui't.. 

to  a  snatch  of  kun 

8*3*3  siie  to  me,  a-  -.  »... 

quarter,  "  that  there  tall  u 

main-bowsprit^  ain't    it  ? 

other  is  the  gaUani;  bowliiiL  1 

it,  don't  you  ?"  s&ys  she.    *  ^ 

marni/*  says  l^^  i 

not  to  laugh.   **li 

Howsoever,  aa  to  Lhe 

captain  showed   'eni  ^ 

and  put  'em  ^^ 

eo  out  of  oril  i  , 

rooms  was  to  he  which  }  hl,  th^u^^j 

thoy  needn't  tear  Ma^iter  Ned  wouldi 

got  all  comfortable ;  so  atihoro  the  pooTi 

woman  went,   pretty  wdX    plcMcd|| 

considerm^  her  hoftrt  wna  «gaiiiit  ^^^' 

whole  consftm. 

Well,  the  next  ftftemnoiit  lyio^ 
Graveaeod,  out  oomcs  a  whcny 
young    master,       Hn^    .,♦'  tjio 
said  there  was   a  ^m  Id  iL 

**  Midshipman,  br  ->:i\^  T; 

*"■  did  yc  ever  see 
orsitting onto' the 
neither  mure  nor  Iw^a  nur  i 
horn  we've  got,"     '*  Why 
bo'sun  pipe    to  man    Bide- 
hlm  I "  says  th'  other ;  **  but 
Bob,"  says  he  to  me,  *^wh  i 

of  traps  the  chap's  got  in  t\ 
'twill  bo  enough  to  h<  < 
Castle  to  tlie  side  he  I 
an  even  keel.     Do  he  i 
tho  captain's  cabin,  I  \\   u 
the  side  he  scrambles,  i 

of  a  aide- ladder,  aUt«^ 
nloes  in  a  span-new  biu^  t.T._.x^  i  .lj.4 
anchor  buttons,  a  cap  wieli   a  guuld 
iMod,  and  uliirp  iljirk'.  in:Lili>  im  tit — III 

jemoiy-j  ^ 

youM  Sr.  i  J        :  ^  1 

parks,  wick  tlie  waters] en  aiiigtu^  oui 
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alongside  to  send  down  a  tackle  for 
the  dunnage,  which  it  took  a  pair  of 
l)urchase-blocks  to  hoist  them  oat  on 
hoard.  ''  What's  all  this  ?  "  says  the 
mate,  coming  for'ard  from  the  qnar- 
ter-deck.  "  Tis  the  young  gemman's 
traps,  sir,"  I  says.  "  What  the  devil  1" 
say.s  the  mate,  "  d*yc  think  we've  room 
to  stow  all  this  lumber?  Strike  it  down 
into  the  forehold,  Jacobs— but  get  out 
a  blue  shirt  or  two,  and  a  Scotch  cap, 
for  the  young  whelp  firet,  if  he  wants 
to  save  that  smooth  toggery  of  his  for 
his  mammy.  You're  as  green  as 
cabbage,  I'm  feared,  my  lad!"  says 
he.  By  this  time  the  boy  was  struck 
all  of  a  heap,  an*  didn't  know  what  to 
say  when  he  saw  the  boat  puUiug  for 
shore,  except  he  wanted  to  have  a 
.sight  of  his  bed-room.  "Jacobs," 
says  the  mate,  laughing  like  an  old 
bear,  "  take  him  below,  and  show  him 
his  bed-room,  as  he  calls  itl"  So 
down  we  went  to  the  half-deck,  where 
the  carpenter,  bo'sun,  and  three  or  four 
of  the  'prentices,  had  their  hammocks 
slung.  There  I  left  him  to  overhaul 
his  big  donkey  of  a  chest,  'which  his 
mother  had  stowed  it  with  clothes 
i^nough  for  a  lord  ambassador,  but 
not  a  blessed  thing  fit  to  use — I 
wouldn't  'a  given  my  bit  of  a  black 
box  for  the  whole  on  it,  ten  times 
over.  There  was  another  choke-full 
of  gingerbread,  pots  o'  presanres, 
pickles,  and  bottles;  and,  thinks  I, 
'*  The  old  lady  didn't  know  what  shares 
is  at  sea,  I  reckon.  Twill  all  be  gone 
for  footing,  my  boy,  before  you've 
seen  blue  water,  or  I'm  a  Dutchman." 
In  a  short  time  we  was  up  anchor, 
going  down  with  a  fast  breeze  for  the 
Koi'e  ;  and  we  stood  out  to  sea  that 
night,  havin'  to  join  a  convoy  off 
Spithead.  My  gentleman  was  turned 
in  all  standing,  on  top  o*  some  sails 
below ;  and  next  day  he  was  ag  sick  as 
a  greenhorn  could  be,  deaningout  his 
laud-ballast  where  he  lay,  nor  I  didn't 
see  him  till  he'd  got  better.  Twas 
blowing  a  strong  breexe,  with  light 
canvass  all  in  aloft,  and  a  single  reef 
in  the  tops'la;  but  iine  enough  for 
the  Channel,  except  the  rain — when 
what  does  I  see  but  the  "  Green 
Hand"  on  the  weather  quarter-deck, 
holding  on  by  the  belaying-pins,  with 
a  y  umberella  over  his  head.  The  men 
for  ard  was  all  in  a  roar,  but  none  of 
the  officers  was  on  deck  save  the 


third  mate.  The  mate  goes  up  to 
him,  and  looks  in  his  face.  "  Why," 
says  he,  "  you  confounded  long-shore, 
picked-up  son  of  a  green-grocer,  what 
arc  you  after  ?"  an'  he  takes  the  ar- 
ticle a  slap  with  his  larboard-flipper, 
as  sent  it  flying  to  leeward  like  a  puff 
of  smoke.  "  Keep  oflf  the  quarter- 
deck, you  lubber,"  says  he,  giving  him 
a  wheel  down  into  the  lea-scuppers, 
— "  it's  well  the  captain  didn't  catch 
ye ! "  "  Come  aft  here,  some  of  ye," 
sings  out  tliird  mate  again,  ^^  to  brace 
up  the  mainyard  ;  and  you,  ye  lazy 
beggar,  clap  on  this  moment  and  pull !" 
At  this  tlie  greenhorn  takes  out  a  pair 
o'  gloves,  shoves  his  fingers  into  'em, 
and  tails  on  to  the  rope  behind. 
,"  Well,  dammit! "  says  tlie  D?atc,  "  if 
I  ever  see  the  likes  o'  that  I  Jacobs, 
get  a  tar- bucket  and  dip  his  fists  in 
it ;  lam  him  what  his  hands  was  made 
for!  I  never  could  bear  to  see  a 
fellow  ashore  with  his  flippers  shoed 
like  his  feet;  but  at  sea,  confound  me, 
it  would  make  a  man  green-sick  over 
again  I "  If  you'd  only  seen  how  Mas- 
ter Collins  looked  when  I  shoved  his 
missy  fingers  into  the  tar,  and  chucked 
the  gloves  o'board  !  The  next  mo- 
ment he  ups  fist  and  made  a  slap 
at  me,  when  in  goes  the  brush  in  his 
mouth;  the  mate  gives  him  a  kiok 
astarn ;  and  the  young  chap  went 
sprawling  down  into  the  half-def± 
ladder,  where  the  carpenter  had  his 
shavin'-glass  rigged  to  crop  his  duo— 
and  there  he  gets  another  clip  acrou 
the  jaws  from  Chips.  "  Now,"  says 
the  mate,  ''  the  chap  '11  be  Uker  a 
sailor  to-morrow.  He's  got  some  spunk 
in  him,  though,  by  the  way  he  let 
drive  at  you,  my  lad,"  says  he :  "  that 
fellow  '11  either  catch  the  cat  or  spoil 
the  monkey.  Look  allter  him,  Jacotis, 
my  lad,"  says  the  thkd  mate ;  **  he  'a 
in  my  watdi,  and  the  captain  wanta 
him  to  rough  it  out ;  so  show  hni  the 
ropes,  and  let  him;  taste  an  end  now  an' 
then.  Hat  ha!  ha!"  says  he  again, 
laughing,  ''  'tis  the  first  time  I  ew 
see  a  embreller  loosed  out  at  sea,  and 
but  the  seeond  I've  seen  brought 
aboard  event  He's  the  greenest  hand, 
sure  enough,  it*s  been  my  lock  to 
come  across!  But  green  they  say^ 
nigh  to  blue,  so  look  oat  if  I  don't  tnr 
to  make  a  sailor  of  the  yoaag  spark  r 
WeU,  ibr  the  next  three  or  tar  days 
the  poor  fellow  was  knocked  about 
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on  all  hands :  he  'd  got  to  go  aloft  to 
tho  'gallant  cross- trees,  and  out  on 
the  yard  foot-ropes  the  next  morning, 
before  breakfast ;  and,  coming  down, 
tho  men  made  him  fast  till  ho  sent 
down  the  key  of  his  bottle-chest  to 
pay  his  footing.  If  he  closed  his  eyes 
a  moment  in  the  watch,  slash  comes 
a  bucketful  o'  Channel  water  over 
him ;  the  third  mate  would  keep  him 
two  hours  on  end,  lamin*  to  rig  out  a 
stemsail  boom,  or  grease  a  royal  mast. 
He  led  a  dog's  life  of  it,  too,  in  tho 
half- deck :  last  come,  in  course,  has 
al'ays  to  go  and  fill  the  bread  barge, 
scrub  the  planks,  an'  do  all  the  dirty 
jobs.  Them  owners^ prentices^  sich  as  he 
had  for  messmates,  is  always  worse  to 
their  own  kind  by  far  nor  the  ^^common 
sailors f^^  as  the  long- shore  folks  calls 
a  foremast-man.  I  couldn't  help  takin' 
pity  on  the  poor  lad,  bein'  the  only 
one  as  had  seen  the  way  of  his  up- 
bringing, and  I  feelt  a  sort  of  a  charge 
of  him  like ;  so  one  night  I  had  a  quiet 
spell  with  him  in  the  watch,  an'  as 
soon 's  I  fell  to  speak  kind- ways,  there 
I  seed  the  water  stand  i'  the  boy's  eyes. 
"  It's  a  good  thing,"  says  he,  tryin'  to 
gulp  it  down — "it's  a  good  thing 
mother  don't  see  all  this  1 "  "  Ho,  ho ! " 
says  I,  "  my  lad,  'tis  all  but  another 
way  of  bein'  sea-sick  I    You  doesn't 

get  the  land  cleared  out,  and  snu£f  the 
lue  breeze  nat'ral  like,  all  at  once ! 
Hows'ever,  my  lad,"  says  I,  *'  take  my 
adviro— bring  your  hammock  an'  chest 
into  the  fok'sle ;  swap  half  your  fine 
clothes  for  blue  shirts  and  canvass 
trowsers;  turn- to  ready  and  willing,  an' 
do  all  that's  asked  you — ^you'll  soon 
find  the  differ  'twixt  the  men  and  a 
few  petty  ofllcers  an'  'prentices  half 
out  their  time.  The  men  '11  soon 
make  a  sailor  of  you :  you'll  see  what 
a  seaman  is ;  you'll  lam  ten  times  the 
knowledge;  an',  add  to  that,  you'll  not 
be  browbeat  and  looked  jealous  on  I " 
Well,  next  night,  what  does  he  do 
but  follows  what  I  said,  and  afore 
long  most  of  his  troubles  was  over ; 
nor  there  wasn't  a  willin'er  nor  a 
readier  hand  aboard,  and  every  man 
was  glad  to  put  Ned  through  any  thing 
he'd  got  to  do.  The  mates  began  to 
take  note  on  him;  and  though  the 
'prentices  never  left  off  callin'  him  the 
Green  Hand,  before  we  rounded  the 
Cape  he  could  take  his  wheel  with  the 
best  of  them,  and  clear  away  a  stem- 
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sail  out  of  the  top  in  handsome  sMe. 
We  were  ont  ten  months,  and  ifed 
Collins  stuck  to  the  fork'de  throngfa- 
out.  When  we  got  up  the  Than^ 
he  went  ashore  to  see  his  mother  in  a 
check  shirt,  and  canyass  trowsera 
made  out  of  an  old  royal,  with  a  tar- 
paulin hat  I  built  for  him  myself.  He 
would  have  me  to  come  the  next  day 
over  to  the  house  for  a  snpper ;  so, 
havin'  took  a  kindness  to  the  yonng 
chap,  why,  I  couldn't  say  nay.  There 
I  finds  him  in  the  midst  of  a  lot  o* 
soft-faced  slips  and  young  ladies,  a 
spinning  the  wonderfollest  yams  about 
the  sea  and  the  East  Indgees,  niildn' 
'em  swallow  all  sorts  of  horse-marinea* 
nonsense,  about  marmaidst  sea-aar- 
pents,  and  sichlike.  ^*  HaUo,  mj 
hearty  I"  says  he,  as  soon  as  he  aaw 
me,  "  heave  a-head  here,  and  bring  to 
an  anchor  in  this  here  blessed  chair. 
Young  ladies,"  says  he,  *^  this  is  Bob 
Jacobs,  as  I  told  yon  kissed  a  mar- 
maid  his-self.  He'sawonderfldha^ 
is  Bob,  for  the  fair ! "  Yon  may  fimcy 
how  flabbergasted  I  was  at  this. 
though  the  young  scamp  was  as  cool 
as  you  please,  and  wouldn't  ha'  needed 
much  to  make  him  kiss  'em  all  round; 
but  I  was  al'ays  milk-an'-water  along- 
side of  women,  if  they  t<^ped  aft  all 
above  my  rating.  *^  Weli,**  thfaika  I, 
^'my  lad,  I  wouldn't  ha'  sdd  five 
minutes  agone  there  was  ainr  thing  of 
the  green  about  ye  yet,  buff  see  twHl 
take  another  voy'ge  to  wash  it  all  ont" 
For  to  my  thinkin',  mates,  'tis  mora 
of  a  land-lubber  to  come  the  rig  over 
a  few  poor  creatures  that  never  aaw 
blue  water,  than  not  to  know  the  ropea 
you  warn't  told.  "  O  Mister  Jaooba!" 
says  Missus  Collins  to  me  that  night, 
before  I  went  off, ''  d'ye  think  Edward 
is  tired  of  that  'erehorridsome  seayetf  ** 
''  WeU,  marm,"  I  says,  'Tm  aftaied 
not.  But  I'll  tell  ye,  marm,'*  aays  I, 
*'  if  yon  want's  to  make  him  ent  the 
consam,  the  only  thing  ye  eaa  do  la 
to  get  him  bound  apprentice  to  Ik 
From  what  Tve  seen  of  him,  he 's  ft 
lad  that  won't  bear  anght  again  Us- 
liberty;  an'  I  do  believe,  if  he  thought 
he  couldn't  get  free,  he  'd  mn  the  next 
dav!"  Well,  after  that,  ye  see,  I 
didn't  know  what  more  tamed  np  of 
it ;  for  I  went  myself  round  to  Unll, 
and  ships  in  a  timber-craft  for  tlie 
Baltic,  just  to  see  some'at  new. 
One  day,  the  thkd  voy'ge  flrom  tluit. 
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tirae,  on  getting  tbo  length  of  Black- 
wall,  we  heard  of  a  strong  press  from 
the  meo-o^-war;  and  as  Yd  got  a 
dreadful  mislike  to  the  sarvice,  there 
was  a  lot  of  us  marchant-mea  kept 
stowed  away  close  in  holes  an'  cor- 
ners till  we  could  suit  ourselves.  At 
laatwc  got  well  tircdi  and  a  shipmate  o* 
mine  and  I  wauted  to  go  and  see  our 
aweethearlB  over  in  the  to\ni.  So 
we  hiied  the  slops  from  a  Jew,  and 
makes  ourselves  out  to  be  a  couple  o* 
waterracD,  with  badges  to  suit,  a 
carrjing  of  a  largo  parcel  and  a 
ticket  on  it.  In  the  artcmoon  we 
camo  back  again  within  sight  of  the 
Tower,  where  wo  saw  the  coast  was 
clear,  and  made  a  fair  wind  along 
Rosemary  Lane  and  Cable  Street. 
Just  then  we  saw  a  tall  young  follow, 
in  a  brown  coat,  an'  a  broad-brim 
liat,  standing  in  the  door  of  a  shop, 
with  a  paper  under  his  aiTn,  on  the 
look-out  for  some  one.  *'Twig  the 
Quaker,  Bob  !  "  my  shipmate  says  to 
me.  As  soon  as  he  saw  us,  out  the 
Quaker  steps,  and  says  he  to  Bill,  in 
a  sleepy  sort  of  a  vice,  *' Friend, 
thouVt    a    waterman,   I    b'lieve  ? " 

"  D it,  yes,^'  says  Bill,  pretty 

short  like,  *^  that's  what  we  hails  for ! 
D'ye  want  a  boat,  master?"  *'  Swear 
not,  friend,"  says  the  broad-brim ; 
**but  what  I  want  is  this,  yon  see. 
We  have  a  large  vessel,  belonguig  to 
our  bouse,  to  send  to  Havannali,  and 
williu'  to  give  double  wagea,  but  we 
can't  find  any  mariners  at  this  pre- 
sent for  to  navigate.  Now,"  says  he, 
**I  s'pose  this  onfortnnate  state  o' 
things  1b  on  account  of  the  sinful  war 
as  Is  agoin'  on — they're  afraid  of  the 
risk.  How8*ever,  my  friends,"  says 
he,  ^*  perhaps,  as  you  knows  the  river, 
ye  could  put  us  upon  a  way  of 
eugagin'  twenty  or  more  bold  marioers, 
as  is  not  afeared  of  ventcring  for 
good  pay?"  and  with  this  be  looks 
into  his  papers;  and  says  Bill,  ^*  Well, 
flii',  I  don't  know  any  myself — do  you 
Bob  ?  '■  and  he  gives  mo  a  shove,  and 
says  under  the  rose,  •*  No  feai*,  mate," 
says  Bill,  *^  he's  all  over  green — don't 
slip  the  chaucc  for  all  hands  of  as  at 
Jobfion'a."  *'  Why,  master,"  I  says, 
**  what  *ad  ye  give  them  mariners  you 
speaks  on,  now?"  ''Six  pound  a- 
month,  friend,"  says  he,  looking  op  ] 
**  but  we  gives  tea  in  plac^  of  spirits, 
and  we  most  have  steadv  men.    AVe 
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tMi*i  wait,  neither,"  says  he,  *'  mo 
nor  three  days,  or  the  vessel  won'C 
sail  at  all."  ''*Myeyel"  says  Bill,| 
'^  't  won't  do  to  lose.  Bob  I — stick  to 
him,  that*B  all."    ''  Well,  sir,"  I  sa^-s^ij 
**  I  tliiuks  I  does  have  a  notion  of 
somc*at  of  the  sort.      If  you  seuds^ 
your  papers  to  Jobaon's  Tavern  to»l 
night,    in    the    second    lane    'twixtl 
Barnaby  Street  and  the  Blue  Anchorj 
Road,  over  the  water,  why,  Til  get  ye 
as  many  hands  to  sign  as  you  wants  1"| 
"Thanks,  friend,"  says  the    young 
broad-brim,  **  I  will  attend  to  thinei 
advice," — so  he  bids  us  good- day,  and 
stepped  into  his  door  again,     **  Bill," 
says  I,  as  we  went  off,  ^*  now  I  think 
on  it,  I  can't  help  a  notion  I've  seen 
that  chap's  face  afore  1 "  **  Very  like,"! 
says  Bill,  "  for  the  matter  o'  that  'tis] 
the  same  with  mo— them  broad-brimal 
is  so  much  of  a  piece  !     But  that  'erol 
leilow  dou't  know  notliin*  of  ships,  j 
sure  enough,   or   he  wouldn't   oftei 
what  he  did)  and  the  crimps'  hou8e#| 
all  of  a  swarm  with  hanik  !  " 

'*  Take  my  word,  mate,"  says  1,1 
**  it's  a  payiug  trip,  or  he  wnuUln'tJ 
do  it — leave  a  Quaker  alone  fni  Ihiit  fl 
Why,  the  chap's  a  parfit  v 
but  1  am  blessed  If  he  dour 
stai'ched  as  if  he'd  sat  over  a  daak 
for  twenty  year !  ** 

W*?ll,  strike  me  lucky,  mn 
the  whole  affair  wajn't  a  com  | 
Down  comes  a  clerk  with  llic  pa 
sure    enough  —  but   in    ten  mil 
more  the  whole  blessed  lot  of  Qs| 
pnckalowed,  and  hard  an'  imi^ 
strong  press-gang.    They  put  us1 
a   cutter  off  Redriff  Stuira,  an*  IheJ 
next   noon  all  hands  was  aboaj-d  of! 
the    Pandora   frigate   at    Sheeroc^sJ 
The  first  time  of  lieing  musteit^d  oti^ 
deck,   says   Bill  to   me,  '*  Cuss   my 
eyes,  Bob,   if  there  i>sn't  the  Turn  all 
Quaker !  "  I  looked,  and  seci^  a  mid- 
sliipman   in   uniform  like   Ihc   rcst|| 
and  so  it  was*     ♦*  The  sly  sotVsau- 
derin'  beggar  I  "  says  I.  "  AJJ  fjur  itii 
war,  arid  a  press -mate !  "  says  one  o*^ 
the  frigates  men.      All   llie  while  " 
kept  lookiug  uud  I  the  mld-i 

shipnian  ;  and  at  i  d  to  Billl 

when  we  got  below,  givuji,'  a  slap  toij 
my  thigh,  '*  Blessed  if  it  ain't  I  it's| 
the  (\'trrn  Hand  himself!  "     **  fiiccu 
Hand  I "    says   Bill,    sulky    enough^ 
"  who's   th^   Grven  Hand  ?      Blow 
me,  Bob,  if  I  don't  think  weVe  thfl 


r/#«  "  Gnm  Handr^A  "jfflkrt"  Y&nu 


^^m,  -ii^^  ours^lTtJfl,  if  that's  what 
^K    TOtiV«  fipoii  I  ^^     Sc»  I  told  liim   the 

■  fitorr  ftbont  Xcd  Coniris,  "  WeU/' 
^^^^nr^  l^»  '*  *^  *  fcUow  was  £rre«/u  a8 
^HIKina  ricCt  ctiss  me  if  the  reetVi>^*  inoe» 
^™^wSnl<lnH  take  it  all  out  mi  him  in  « 

c]or.en  watche*.     The  Hoft<'5t  thin^  I 
know,  as  you  sny.  Bob,  just  now,  Ws^ 
to  come  Uie  ?raail  hutjd  when  you^n* 
I         a  IiiMhm'  :  bnt  to  sham  j?reen  after  tliat 
i^H    stj  oWh,  why  'tis  a  nuulL  m 

^M    b^  ther  yoa  or  I,  mttflVlfttt. 

^^   St-»  1  J  1   ',  f^irt,  I'for^ivcH  the  yotinp^ 

~     better  r' 

I  By  the  time  the  frig»te  got  to  sem, 

^^L  •  the  story  was  blo\fTi  over  the  whole 
^^P     tnmo-deok :  mmij  a  i^'ood  langh  it 
"     gave  the  dllferf^nt  messea;  aud  Bill, 
the  midBhiptuan^  and  I,  got  the  name 
of  tb«  **  Three  Gre^n  Hands/' 

On»    middle -watdi,  Misttir  Ned 

comes  forward  b.r  the  booms  to  me, 

find  says  he,  '*  VVell,  Bub  Jacobs,  you 

^^    don't   bear    a    fi^ud^,    I    hope  ? " 

■  **\Vhy/'  Mya  I,  '^Jklistcr  CoUiua, 
^^L  "tirotild  he  rantiny  now,  I  fancVt  yon 
^^■AliQ'  niy  odiccr  V  m  I  ^ave  a  Jau«:h; 
^KSlIt  I  couldn't  help  fedin'  hart  a  littk, 

*twitt  SO  like  a  $on  tiicnia'  against  hifl 
finther,    as  »twere.      ''  Why,  Jic»b,'^ 

PMys  he»  "  did  ye  tidnk  me  so  ^reea 
a^  not  to  know  n  seaman  when  I  paw 
him  ?  T  wafi  afeared  you'd  kuo^m  nie 
that  time/'     *^  Not  I,  sir/'  I  answer's  ; 

■  "why,  if  we  hadn*t  failed  bo  long  in 
company f  I  wouldn't  known  ye  now  T* 
So  Master  Ned  gave  nio  to  under- 
stand  it  was  all  fi^r  old  times  Ike 
wn"  *^^  *-  "^ip  me  in  the  same  crAft ; 
bu  my  mit^Ukiiii^  to  the  sar- 

Tici,  .*..M.^.i  ho  said  hc^d  i*ather  hn' 
lost  the  whole  haul  of  'era  nor  myself. 
So  many  a  }iim  we  had  tojijetJier  of  a 
daxk  niglTt,  and  tor  a  couple  of  years 
!  wo  law  no  small  garvice  in  the  Pan- 

H     dora.      But    if  ye'd  seen   Ned   the 
^P     smartest  reefer  aboard,  and  tlio  be-^t 
liked  by  the  men,  in  the  fure^taupsl 
Iraiit  in  a  \[\\\f\  or  ovf*p  fh**  mniTi-dt*<'k 
hatch,  vritli  : 

ward*  or  n»^  i 

or" 


inirnini    vf  ;      ji 

ih'    act  in;* 

UenteDant  of  a  i  < 

'  out  near 

Cli-= "'  '  ' 

1    ...   ...^ 

IS  1 

H«  euuk 
d«  and  w« 

lotD  a 


honda^fthePjuidomp^iiiloff'.   Magtcr 

Ned  got  pajBaed  V  '    ''  iag  ^olooiiv 
and  oonttmedUi'i 

he  ^-'  -  -    ■'  ^ 
nvr 

P^'--' r 

Well,  I  V 
short  trip, 
Collins  iiuii 
Docks,  wilt* r 
alu  year  b<?fore,  to 
an'  was  hiid  up  for  a  «i 
a  good  deal  of  tb»  boa. 
know  the  young  tefteoant 
deep  in  love  with  a  rich  IudyXabooli> 
dauj^'hter,  which  had  come  over  to 
take  lier  back  to  the  East  lugMt. 
The  old  lidlriw  wa^i  hard  clcwe-haitM 


ikUM«d« 
waa  ML 


ap:.'     :'     -  ^  ' 

'    tajiiiia^  df 

th' 

uU  it|»;ia 

he  a   iiiiveu 

aiioani  of  a 

large  Comi                 p, 

and  boftgbt 

over  the  capt^A^u 

any  king^fi  navy  n 

ways^  nor  not  a  ?1;  

^  ^^fa 

upon  it»red  or  bloc,  bi 

•  j^H 

COTuniinv.     Rnt.  sibriv* 

uM^I 

r;K 

idttMnl 

St' 

^ot  nQi||fafl 

an 

'<d^^H 

Cirn 

■  ^^^1 

bleeseti 

tnril 

overtJh 

\^  iij 

'^rU  foUuwlicr  ; 

t*^H 

after  tlmt  the  war  was  ended,  and  all 


need  be,  Bob,  an 
laial"    ''Quite  ni,'liL  too,  sir/* 
I.      "  Bob/"    gays  he,  *'  V\\  tell 
what  I  wants  yon  to  do. 
aod   enter  for  the   Serinirpn 
BlackwalU  if  you're  for  sea  jiiai^ 
I'm  goin'   for  to   s'care  my 

at.-.,  ..-..,.. ....^..i,,  , ..n... 

pall  r-     ''  Why  here's  a  go  T'  thinks 

1  to  myself ;   '''is  Ned   (Vjllins  irnt    mO 

green  again,  spii 
au*  gone>  for  to  i 

a-goin'    to  work   wonders,    or    '      ' 
Nepfetroe  ntider  the  line  V  to  i.b 
pareoD  and  splioe  all  I"    *'   ' 
I   6ay»t  ''  bat   don't  yon 
skipper  will  Bmoi 
m\  at  aen^  aa  ytv 

me,  you  know,  tir  '     'ci\\-  i,     '-yji 
Bob,  mv  lad,  *^    fays  the  leftena 
-       that  to  me.    The  i^Q 
t  to  aaailor  on  the  Indj 
ji.a.i  ^  I  Mi,p  HjU  be  me,  attd  tbatV  1 
way  you'll  know  me  V 
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Well,  I  did  ship  irtth  the  Sering- 
patam  for  Bombay :  plenty  of  pas- 
sengers she  had ;  but'  only  dorks, 
naboobs,  old  halif-pBy  fellows,  and 
ladles,  not  to  speak  o'  children  and 
nurses,  black  and  white.  She  sailed 
without  my  seein'  Leftenant  Collins, 
so  I  thonght  I  was  to  hear  no  more 
on  it.  When  the  passengers  began 
to  master  on  the  poop,  by  the  time  we 
got  out  o*  Channel,  I  takes  a  look 
over  the  ladies,  in  coilin*  np  the  ropes 
aft,  or  at  the  wheel ;  I  knowed  the 
said  girl  at  once  by  her  good  looks, 
and  the  old  fellow  by  lus  grumpy, 

J  allow  frontispieoB.  All  on  a  sadden 
takes  note  of  a  figger  coming  np 
from  the  cuddy,  whkh  I  made  oat  at 
once  for  my  Master  Ned,  spite  of  ius 
wig  and  a  pair  o'  high-heeled  boots, 
as  gave  him  the  walk  of  a  chap 
treading  amongst  eggs.  When  1 
hears  him  lisp  out  to  the  skiiq[»er  at 
the  round-house  if  there  was  any  fear 
of  wind,  'twas  all  I  could  do  to  keep 
the  juice  in  my  cheek.  Away  he  goes 
up  to  win^ard,  holding  on  l^  erery 
thing,  to  look  orer  the  bulwarks 
behind  his  sweetheart,  <^vin'  me  a 
glance  over  his  shoulder.  At  night 
I  see  the  two  hold  a  sort  of  a  collogue 
abaft  the  wheel,  when  I  was  on  my 
trick  at  the  helm.  After  a  while  tiiere 
was  a  row  got  up  amongst  the 
passenger,  wi^  the  old  nalMb  and 
the  skipper,  to  find  out  who  it 
was  that  kept  a  singing  every  still 
night  in  the  first  watch,  alongside 
of  the  ladies'  cabin,  under  the 
poop.  It  couldn't  be  cleared  up, 
hows'ever,  who  it  was.  Ail  sorts  o* 
places  they  said  it  corned  from — mixen- 
chains,  quarter-galleries,  lower-deck 
ports,  and  davit-boats.  But  what  put 
the  old  hunks  most  in  a  rage  was,  the 
songs  was  every  one  on  'em  sudi  as 
"  Rule  Britannia,"  "  Bay  of  Biscay," 
«» Britannia's  Bulwarks,"  and  "  AU  in 
the  Downs."  The  captain  was  all  at 
sea  about  it,  and  none  of  the  men 
would  say  any  thing,  for  by  all  ac- 
counts 'twas  the  best  pipe  at  a  sea- 
song  as  was  .to  be  heani.  For  my 
part,  I  knowed  pretty  well  what  was 
afloat.  One  night  a  man  comed  for- 
'ard  from  the  wheel,  after  steering  his 
dog-watch  out,  and  "Well  I'm  blessed, 
mates,"  says  ho  on  the  fok'sle,  "  but 


that  chap  aft  yondar  wiih  the  lady 
— he's  about  the  greenest  hand  I've 
chanced  to  come  across  I  What  d'ye 
think  I  heaiB  him  say  to  old  YaUow- 
chops  an  hour  agone  9"  "Whatwaa 
it,  mate?  "  I  says.  "  Says  he, '  Do  ye 
know.  Bar  Chawls,  is  the  hoshun  reeUy 
green  at  the  line — ffrttm  ye  know,  Sar 
Chawls,  reefy  green? '  *  No  sir,'  says 
the  old  naboob,  *  'tis  blue.'  '  WTioy, 
ye  don't  sa— ay  so  I '  says  the  young 
chap,  pullin'  a  long  face.' "  "  Why, 
Jim,"  another  hand  drops  in,  "  that's 
the  very  chap  as  sings  them  first-rato 
sea-songs  of  a  night  1  I  seed  him 
myself  come  out  o'  the  mizmi-chains !" 
"  Hallo !"  says  another  at  this,  "then 
there's  some'at  queer  i'  the  wind! 
I  Aought  he  gave  rather  a  weather- 
look  aloft,  comin'  on  deck  i'  the  morn- 
ing 1  I'll  bet  a  week's  grog  that  chap's 
desarted  from  the  kin^s  fiicig,  mates !" 
Well,  ye  know^heieiiponl  couldn't  do 
no  less  nor  shove  in  my  oar,  so  I  takes 
word  from  all  hands  not  to  blow  the 
gai!^*  an'  thai  gives  'em  the  whole 
yam  to  the  very  day,  about  the  Green 
Hand — for  somehow  or  another  I  was 
al'ays  a  yarning  sort  of  a  customer. 
As  soon  as  they  heard  it  was  a  love 
consam,  not  a  man  but  swore  to  k^ep 
a  stopper  on  his  jaw;  only,  at  findin' 
out  he  was  a  leftenant  in  the  Bo^ 
Navy,  all  Imnds  was  for  touching 
hats  when  they  went  past. 

Hows'ever,  things  went  on  till  we'd 
crossed  the  line  a  good  while;  ^ 
leftenant  was  making  his  way  with 
the  girl  at  every  chance.  But  as  for  the 
old  fellow,  I  didnt  see  he  was  a  fethom 
the  nearer  with  km;  though,  as  the 
Naboob  had  never  dapped  eyes  on 
him  to  know  him  like,  'twa'n't  mndi 
matter  before  heaving  in  sight  o'  port. 
The  captain  of  the  IndtynMO  was  a 
rum  old-fashioned  codger,  idl  for  idain 
sailing  and  old  ways-nl  shouldnrtsay 
overmuch  of  a  smart  seaman.  He 
read  the  sarvico  eveiy  Sunday,  rigged 
the  church  an*  all  that,  if  it  was  any- 
thing short  of  a  reef-tanps'l  breese. 
Twas  queer  enough,  ye  may  think, 
to  hear  the  old  boy  drawling  out, 

"As    'twas  in  the  beginnings" 

then,  in  the  gpe  key,  "Haul  aft  the 

mainsheet," "  Is  now,  and  e^^ar 

shaU  be," "  Small  pull  with  the 

weather-brace," "  Amen," 


*  Let  out  the  secret. 
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Tlie  "  Green  Hand:' 


*^  Well  the  mainyard," "  The 

I^rd  be  with   you," "  Taups'l 

yard  well ! "  As  for  the  first  orficer, 
ho  was  a  dandy  know-nothing  young 
blade,  as  wanted  to  show  off  before 
the  ladies ;  and  the  second  was  afraid 
to  call  the  nose  on  his  face  his  own, 
except  in  his  watch ;  the  third  was  a 
good  seaman,  but  ye  may  fancy  the 
craft  stood  often  a  poor  chance  of 
being  well  handled. 

Twas  one  artemoon  watch,  off  the 
west  coast  of  Africay,  as  hot  a  day  as 
I  mind  on,  we  lost  the  breeze  with  a 
swell,  and  just  as  it  got  down  smooth, 
land  was  made  out,  low  upon  the  star- 
board bow,  to  the  south-east.  The 
captain  was  tuiiicd  in  sick  below,  and 
the  first  orficer  on  deck.  I  was  at  the 
wheel,  and  I  hears  him  say  to  the 
second  how  the  land  breeze  would 
come  off  at  night.  A  little  after, 
up  comes  Lefteuant  Collins,  in  his  black 
wig  and  his  'long-shore  hat,  an*  begins 
to  squint  overthestarntonor'west'ard. 
"  Jacobs,  my  lad,"  whispers  he  to  me, 
"how  do  ye  like  the  looks  o'  things?" 
"Not  overmuch,  sir,"  says  I;  "small 
enough  sea-room  for  the  sky  there ! " 
Up  goes  he  to  the  first  ofiicer,  after  a 
bit.  "  Sir,"  says  he,  "  do  ye  notice 
how  weVe  risen  the  land  within  the 
last  hour  and  a-half  ?  "  "  No,  sir," 
says  the  first  mate;  "what  d'ye  mean?" 
"  Why,  there's  a  current  here,  takin' 
us  inside  the  point,"  says  he.  "  Sir," 
says  the  Company's  man,  "  if  I  didn't 
know  what's  what,  d'ye  think  I'd  lam 
it  off  a  gentleman  as  is  so  confounded 
green  ?  There's  nothing  of  the  sort," 
he  says.  "Look  on  the  starboard 
quarter  then,"  says  the  Icftenant,  "at 
the  man- o'- war  bird  afloat  yonder 
with  its  wings  spread.  Take  three 
minutes'  look  I "  says  he.  Well,  the 
mate  did  take  a  minute  or  two's  look 
through  the  mizen-shroud,  and  pretty 
blue  he  got,  for  the  bird  came  abreast 
of  the  ship  by  that  time.  "  Now," 
says  the  Icftenant,  "  d'ye  think  ye'd 
weather  that  there  point  two  hours  after 
this,  if  a  gale  come  on  from  the  nor'- 
west,sir?"  "Well,"  says  the  first  mate, 
"  I  daresay  we  shouldn't — but  what 


0'  that?"  "Why,  if  you'd  cndsed 
for  six  months  off  the  coast  of  AfHca, 
as  I've  done,"  says  the  lefteuant, 
"you'd  think  there  was  Bomething 
ticklish  about  that  white  spolt  in  the 
sky,  to  nor'west  1  Bat  on  t(m  o*  that, 
the  weather-glass  is  fell  a  good  bit  since 
four  bells."  "Weather-glass I**  the 
mate  says,  "  why,  that  don't  matter 
much  in  respect  of  a  gale,  I  fiuu^." 
Ye  must  understand,  weather- 
glasses wan't  come  so  much  in  iiubion 
at  that  time,  except  in  the  royal 


was  you,"  the  Icftenant  says,  "Pdcall 
the  captain."  "  Thank  ye,"  sajs  the 
mate,—"  call  the  captain  for  nouhigr 
"  Well,"  in  an  hour  more  the  land  was 
quite  plain  on  the  starboard  bow,  and 
the  mate  comes  aft;  again  to  Leftenant 
Collins.  The  douds  was  beginning  to 
grow  out  of  the  dear  sky  astam  too. 
"  Why,  sur,"  says  the  mate,  ^Td  no 
notion  you  was  a  seaman  at  alll 
What  would  you  do  yourself  now, 
supposin'  the  case  you  put  a  little 
ago?"  "WeU,sir,"saysMrComna, 
"if  you'll   do   it,   I'd   teU  ye   at 

once " 

At  this  point  of  Old  Jack'fe  stonr, 
howeyer,  a  cabin-boy  came  from  an, 
to  say  that  the  captain  wanted  hhn. 
The  old  seaman  knodced  fJie  a^es 
out  of  his  pipe,  which  he  had  smoked 
at  intervals  in  short  pufb,  put  it  in 
his  jacket  pocket,  and  got  up  off  the 
windlass  end.  "  Why,  old  ship  I"  said 
the  man-o'-war's-man,  "  are  ye  goin* 
to  leave  us  in  the  lurch  with  a  lAorC 
yam?"  "  Can't  hdp  it,  bo' ",  said  Old 
Jack;  "orders  must  be  obeyed,  ye 
know,"  and  away  he  went.  '^  Wdl, 
mates,"  said  one,  "  what  was  the  up- 
shot of  it,  if  the  yam's  been  over- 
hauled already  ?  I  did'nt  hear  it  mj* 
self."  "Blessed  if  I  know"  Mdd 
several^"  Old  Jade  didn't  get  the 
length  last  time  he's  got  now." 
"  More  luck !"  said  the  man-o'-war'a- 
man ;  "  'tis  to  be  hoped  hell  flniali 
it  next  timel" 
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EASTLAKE  8  UTSRATUHE  OF  THE  FINE  ARTS. 

We  are  sorronnded  by  an  external     entirely    sluggish   and 


k 
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worlds  whicli  it  has  pleased  the  great 
Maker  of  the  universe  to  clothe  with 
infinite  beantv,  cognisable  to  us 
through  the  senses^  yet  scarcely  oura, 
[ID til,  by  a  more  intimate  appropria- 
tion through  the  mind,  we  have  added 
onraelv^es  to  it,  made  it  a  part  of,  and 
in  some  no  inconaidcrable  degree  sub- 
ject to,  the  will  of  oar  own  natai*e. 
The  inventive  faculties  of  the  mlud 
gather  all  within  their  reach,  which 
it  i3  their  province  to  combine,  and  re- 
model, and  revivify  with  human  feel- 
ing \  and  thus,  by  becoming  to  a  limited 
extent  creative  ourselves,  we  are  the 
more  enabled  to  look  ap,  and  in  ad- 
miration adore  the  divine  power  that 
has  made  all  things  oat  of  nothing, 
and  the  divine  goodness  which  has 
given  Ds  a  perception  of  a  portion  of 
His  works.  Through  the  senses  we 
know  indeed  but  imperfectly — more 
imperfectly  than  those  who  have  not 
conaiderea  the  subject  will  allow. 
They  mini3t<ir  first  to  our  actual  wants, 
presenting  few  charms  and  entice- 
ments but  such  as  barely  suffice  to 
refresh  the  mind  under  the  weai-iness 
of  its  dally  experience.  The  bulk  of 
mankind  are  under  a  bard  necessity, 
which  limits  their  senses  to  the  work 
of  life :  were  they  enlarged  to  a  greater 
capacity,  that  work  would  be  the  more 
irksome.  The  senses  are  then,  like  the 
air  we  breathe,  reduced  from  an  ex- 
treme fineness  and  purity,  for  the 
temporary  use  of  yet  unpolished  hu- 
manity, But  they  are  not  intended  to 
continue  ever  in  tliis  state  of  imper- 
fection. 

The  gi-eat  business — the  providing 
for  the  first  wants  of  life — doue,  indus- 
try is  rewarded  not  by  absolute  rest 
and  idleness,  but  by  the  succession  of 
new  and  higher  wants,  which  the 
growing  mind  demands;  and  it  accord- 
ingly taxes  the  senses,  and  gives  them 
command  to  be  purveyors,  and  culti- 
vates them  for  the  purpose  of  enlarged 
gratification.  They  are  thus  capable 
of  great  extension,  and,  as  it  were,  of 
an  intinx  of  living  power  to  awaken 
and  spirttuailse  their  dormant  or  inert 
matter.  All  life  is  in  progression : 
flciences  must  be  discovered;  arts  must 
be  created ;  and  could  we  conceive  an 
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uncnltiv 
social  state,  how  few  would  see  ' 
may  be  seen,  or  hear  what  may 
heard  I  Theearth,  teeming  with  sights 
of  wonder,  and  breathed  over  with  a 
divine  music,  would  be  to  its  inhabi- 
tants, in  such  a  condition,  but  a  wn^te 
and  thankless  wilderness.    And  wliioh 
is  nature— the  bare,  the  imperceptible, 
for  any  beauty  it   contains,   or  the 
riches  of  the  mind's  discovery,  th& 
imaginative  creation  ?   We  are  inven- 
tive, that  we  may  discover  what  na- 
ture is ;  nor  is  that  the  less,  but  rather 
the  more,  nature  which  is  art.    Art  is 
but    nature    discovered — the    hidden 
brought  to  light,  and  home  to  ns,  aud 
acknowledged  and  felt — more  or  less 
felt  as  we  cultivate  reciprocally  the 
mind   through  the   senses,   and    thi 
senses  through  the  mind.    With  thK 
view,  all  the  artificial  enchantments  \ 
life  are  nature — all  arts,  all  sciences : 
for  how  could  they  bo  to  embelllslj 
society, — indeed  without  which  thef 
would  be  no  societi/ — had  they  not 
independent  existence  somewh^ire  i^ 
the  great  storehouse  of  infinity,  an| 
were  they  not  bountifully  thro^vn  oa 
to  ns  as  trntbs  to  gather,  as  I'ruits 
nourish  and  to  gratify?    We 
wish   to  vindicate    all    nature,    and 
unfetter  it  from  that  petty  distinc- 
tion which  many  are  fond  of  drawing 
between    nature    and    art.      These 
make  but  one  whole.    For  why  should 
we  separate  ourselves,  with   all  oui 
faculties,percepti ve  and  inventive,  fron 
onr  intimate  and  purposed  conncxio^ 
with  the  great  universe  ?  It  is  nature 
becjinsc  it  is  every  where  man's  doing 
to  write  and  act  plays,  to  composi 
music,  and  to  paint  pictures,   rai^ 
noble  edifices,  and  make  marble  seen 
to  live  in  statues.    And  besides, 
man  himself  is  the  chief  work  of  na 
ture,  so  is  that  which  he  does,  evci^ 
out  of  a  partial  imitation  of  othej 
nature,  the  more  natnral,  as  it  to 
certain  degree  recedes  from  its  modell 
and  participates  in  and  adopts  th4 
feeling  of  him  that  makes  it.     It  J 
this  nature  which  makes  beauty  per 
fect^ — which    renders    the    music 
Handel   better  than  the    sountls 
winds  and  waters,  and  of  a  highe 
uatui'e  than  they,  as  it  b  of  a  moii 
3c 
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extensive  power,  in  all  variety  of 
movement,  to  touch  our  feelings,  and 
stir  us  at  will.  And  such  is  poe- 
try, which  influences  us  where  fact 
^ils.  And  all  this  not  by  mere  imi- 
tation, which  some  are  so  fond  of 
thrusting  forward  as  the  means;  for 
there  is  nothing  quite  like  to  itself. 
With  such  means  of  exquisite  enjoy- 
ment within  our  reach— by  this  en- 
largement of  the  boundary  of  oar 
senses,  of  entering  upon  the  improved 
faculties  of  our  minds — it  does  seem 
strange  that  any  gifted  with  leisure 
and  understanding  should  neglect  the 
cultivation  of  arts  and  sciences,  which 
offer  in  the  pursuit  and  in  the  attain- 
ment such  unlimited  riches.  It  is  as 
if  an  heir  to  a  large  and  beautiful 
estate,  a  mansion  opulent  in  treasures, 
should  willingly  turn  his  back  upon 
his  inheritance,  and  be  content  to  live 
In  a  hovel,  and  habitate  with  swine 
that  feed  him.  And  so  it  is  when  life, 
that  might  be  thus  embellished  and 
enjoyed,  is  worse  than  wasted  in  low 
pursuits,  and  in  those  meaner  gratifi- 
cations which  the  untutored  senses 
supply. 

We  hold  that  a  real  taste  for  the 
Fine  Arts  is  the  acme  of  a  nation^s 
civilisation,  and  a  greater,  a  more 
general  happiness,  the  certain  result. 
We  hold,  too,  that  it  is  a  creature  of 
growth — that  it  may  spring  up  where 
once  sown  and  tended  with  care,  in 
apparently  the  most  unpromising  soils. 
The  revival  of  arts  and  of  letters  took 
place  in  "  Agresti  Latio."  And  how  is 
the  whole  world  benefited  by  that  era 
of  cultivation!  There  isnocountryunder 
the  sun  that  so  much  stands  in  need 
of  an  education  in  the  Arts  as  our  own. 
With  energy  to  produce,  ^nd  wealth 
at  command,  where  shall  we  look  for 
more  favour!  ng  national  circumstances? 
Tliis  country  has  been  the  mart  where 
the  finest  productions  of  the  genius  of 
other  times  have  found  the  most 
liberal  purcliasers,  neglected  sadly  by 
our  governments;  individual  collectors 
have  enriched  the  nation.  If  we  have 
suffered  too  manyof  the  finest  works — 
the  purchase  of  which  would  havcl)ecn 
as  nothing  out  of  the  public  purse — to 
leave  our  shores,  and  now  to  be  the 
ornament  of  foreign  galleries;  yet  our 
private  collectors  are  so  numerous, 
that  at  least  a  love  for  the  arts  has 
been    more    generally   disseminated. 


But  we  have  had  no  previoiu  educa- 
tion to  qualify  us  for  the  taste  which 
we  would  possess.  There  have  been 
no  great  works,  to  which  the  pabUc 
eye  could  be  directed,  growiog  vp 
amongst  us.  Hitherto  we  have  haa 
no  Yaticans  to  embeUish,  and  onr 
temples  have  been  closed  against  the 
hand  of  genius ;  yet  are  we  now,  as  it 
were,  upon  the  tnming-point  of  the 
character  of  our  cnltivation :  there  Is  a 
general  stir,  a  common  talk  ^cut  art, 
an  expressed  interest,  an  almost  uni- 
versal appetence  in  that  direction.  We 
are  perfectly  surprised  at  the  ywj  lane 
sums  which  have  beenrecentlygiTenNT 
works  of  even  moderate  ptetenatonBi 
There  is  much  to  observe  that  indi- 
cates the  general  desire,  but  len  that 
indicates  a  general  knowledge.  There 
is  an  incipient  tastOt  hot  there  ia  a 
great  want, — education — edneatkmlbc 
art  and  in  art.  How  is  this  to  bepnH 
moted  ?  The  lectures  of  academiea  ars 
thought  to  be  exclusively  for  the  ino- 
fessors  or  rather  students,  and  are  too 
often  neglected  by  them.  Theleeteves 
of  Sir  Joshua,  of  Fuseli,  and  othen, 
contain  mnch  valuable  matter,  bat 
they  scarcely  reach  the  pnbiie.  The 
most  interesting  foreign  pnbilcatione 
remain  untranslated.  Yasaiiia  aa  jet 
unknown  in  our  language.  TranacrintSi 
in  outline  or  in  more  fall  engravug^ 
of  the  finest  works,  exist  not  anonc 
us :  these  are  the  things  that  ahonla 
be  before  the  eyes  of  all,  together  with 
a  systematic  reading  edncation  npoa 
the  principles.  Whatever  haa  bom 
done  that  is  great,  that  ia  ennobling^ 
should  be,  as  far  as  is  possibie,  seen 
and  known.  As  yet,  in  all  this,  then 
is  a  great  deficiency.  The  publio  ia  left 
to,  at  best,  an  incipient  taste ;  widdi, 
to  judge  from  the  kind  of  prodoctiona 
that  find  the  readiest  market,  ia  not 
good->at  all  events  is  not  liig^  and 
scarcely  improving.  The  love  ia  at 
present  for  picture  imitation,  that 
lowest  condition  in  which  art  m^ 
be  said  to  flourish.  We  want  an 
education  in  its  prindples,  that  ita 
just  aim  and  proper  inflnenoe  may 
bo  understood.  The  Fine  Arte  ahowL 
be  a  part  of  our  literature,  and  thna 
become  a  branch  of  general  edn- 
cation. We  hail  with  pleasnre  every 
work  of  the  kind  we  see  annonnoed; 
we  rejoice  in  the  publication  of  onr 
^^  hand-books,"  andthemaqjTobnnea 


OD  tlio  ATts^  HA  thej  flouruihed  In  other 
countries,  which  now  b«gi»  ia  sonio 
measure  to  interest  the  reading  public. 
But  ia  nothing  done  towards  a  foun- 
dation for  education  in  the  principles 
of  the  arts?  We  arc  bappj  to  say 
there  is  much  doue.  If  the  coininis- 
sloo  on  the  Fine  Arts  had  done  nothing 
more  than  the  drawing  up  their  ^^  re- 
ports  "  by  their  secretary,  in  that  they 
have  done  mtich.  Valuable,  however, 
$B  these  "*  reports "  are,  they  were 
ABarly  a  dead  letter :  the  title  was  not 
enticing;  few  looked  to  reports  as  otlier 
than  statistical  accounts  ;  whcreiw,  in 
rcaUty,  they  contained  deep  research, 
aeeiirate  kiiowledge,  and  clearly  set 
forth  the  priuciples  upon  which,  ns  a 
foundation,  true  taste  must  r\^st.  We 
are  happy  that  these  most  able  essays 
hayc  been  rescued  from  the  common 
fate  of  "  reports/'  by  their  being  now 
preserved  in  a  collected  form,  together 
with  other  most  valuable  treatises  from 
the  pen  of  the  secretary  to  the  com- 
raissiou,  under  the  title  of  Contri- 
butionf  to  Uie  Literature  of  the  Fine 
Arts,  Mr  Eastlake  has*  conscieo* 
tioosly  imposed  upon  himself  an 
arduoos  ondertaking,  beyond  the  im- 

?lled  condition  of  his  secretaryship. 
n  so  doing,  he  deserves  the  greatest 
commendation,  for  he  has  greatly  in- 
creased the  utility  of  the  coinmis.Miou. 
Not  content  v\  !th  rtnunraiu-'  Mil',  arts 
by  these  exci  tisea, 

he  has  adiit  r hem- 

selves^  and  led  them  to  the  best  prac- 
tical views.  He  has,  with  j3T*^it  in- 
dnstry,  labour,  and  patient 
lion,  cleared  away  the  c^nii 
respecting  the  *'  Old  Maatci  s.  M'o 
have  already  noticed  his  History  of 
Painting  in  Oil — that  is.  the  first 
volome,  which  treats  of  the  practice  of 
the  Flemish  school.  It  is  now  no 
matter  of  coujccturo  what  eolouj's  or 
w  bat  V  r '  ■  «  '  -  r  re  in  use — we  b  avo 
sure  do  evidence  before  us. 

It  remat...^  . .  ....,ke  known  the  altera- 
tions   and  additions  to  that  practice 
by  the  Italian  achoolg,  ain^  f'tt]<  u  ni 
be    the    subject  of   his  t"« 
volume*     In  the  first  wor;  i, 

wo    have    glimpses    of    th^      i iiiii 
methofl,   and  recipes  of  th        rr     !: 
supposed  to  bo  used  by  ♦ 
but  we  look  to  cei'tain  in 
which  in  the  fair  promise  of  th^  ^ec^ud 
volume. 


In    the  Contn 
rature  of  the.  Fine  Arts^    In  addltioui 
to  the  essays  on  painting,  sculptunsi : 
and  architecture,  taken  from  the  "  re- 
ports," we  have  Mr  Kaailake*s  review 
of  Passftvant*s  Life  of  Rtm/taeiy  ex- 
tracted from  the    QuftrUrrty  Itenitw ; 
notes     from     Kugler'a    Ucmd-Book^ 
on  the  subject  of  the  paintings  in  the 
Capella   SIstina;    extracts   trom  the 
translation    of    Gocthe*»    Thtonj  of 
Colours,  on  the  Decoration  of  a  ViUai 
and,  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
aJl,  if  we  may  not  say  tlje  most  im» 
portant,  a  fragment  on  ^'  The  Fhiloso*! 
phy  of  the  Fine  Art3,"  nut  noticed  tfl 
the  chapter  of  contents.     To  this  lasC^I 
being  s<5  entirely  specolative  upon  thd" 
very  cause  of  beauty,  and  so  new  in 
matter,   wo   should  feel   disposed  to 
invite  discussion  on  the  side  of  doul 
^partly  because,  it  being  profeasetUj 
a  fragment,  by  suggesting  the  difficu^ 
ties  attending  his   theory,  a  deare 
exposition  in  the  further  prosecution' 
of  it  may  be  the  result. 

If  it  were  not,  no  Ot  '»i'  tho 

genius  of  materials —  is  bo 

Dnt     "         ^  we  may  ^iiy  i 
tei  irerials— poetr; 

auu  >i-iii|uuie    would  be  i?iii'ji*  l  un- 
to one  order  of  criticism,  under  one 

set  of  rales.     But  tlion^'i  ^.  i. .-  If^, 

agi*eenieat  with  the  otl 

les^'li""'   Tkrliir.inli'>i- — tiiu    '■-. 

gi'  !  mostly  in  i 

ni.  ims— yet 

hh.  \     their    own 

p«  !  1  which  they  - 

frofu  tho    '  conimnno  vincuhiui. '     It 

reqiiircH  a  nice  discrimination  to  aj^cer- 

tain  for  each  art  these  points  of  <1 

lion   from  the  gonnral   ruleH. 

rules  arc»  from  i 

books,  more  caj?il 

ll,. 

tn: 

dillli-Hi.ji-: 

selv<*s,  wl 
contni<l'  ' 
all  thr 
each  r. 
cornea, 
in  ihc 
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pointing  to  these  distinctions,  in  show- 
ing the  roles  which  guide  all,  and 
those  which  necessitate  the  differences. 
We  were  particularly  struck  with  this 
discrimination  in  his  Treatise  on  Sculp- 
ture^  than  which  we  have  never  read 
any  thing  more  clear  and  convincing. 
We  quote  a  passage  with  this  bear- 
ing:— 

^  The  first  qaestion,  then,  in  examining 
the  style  of  a  giyen  art,  is,  in  what  does 
this  difference  of  means,  as  compared 
with  nature,  consist !  The  answer  may  for 
the  present  be  confined  to  scalptare.     It 
is  agreed,  then,  or  it  is  a  contention,  that  a 
colourless  hard  sabstance  shall  be  the 
material  with  which  the  sculptor  shall 
imitate  the  perfection  of  life*   His  means 
are,  by  the  primary  condition,  effectually 
distinguished  fh>m  those  of  nature;  and 
it  remains  for  him  to  cheat  the  imagina- 
tion (not  the  senses)  into  the  pleasing 
impression  that  an  equiyalent  to  nature 
can  be  so  produced.    He  may,  therefore, 
imitate  the  characteristics  of  life  closely. 
His  select  representation,  howeyer  faithfbl, 
is  in  no  danger  of  being  literally  con- 
founded with  reality,  because  of  the  ori- 
ginal conyentions,  yiz.,  the  absence  of 
colour,  and  the  nature  of  his  material. 
But  it  is  not  the  same  with  the  imitation, 
in  this  art,  of  many  other  surfaces.    As 
already  obseryed,  a  rock  in  sculpture  and 
a  rock  in  nature  can  be  identical ;  it  may, 
therefore,  be  sometimes  necessary  to  imi- 
tate the  reality  less  closely,  or  eyen,  in 
extreme  cases,  like  that  now  adduced,  to 
depart  fW>m  nature.    The  reason  is  obvi- 
ous :  the  degree  of  resemblance  to  reality 
which  is  attainable  in  the  principal  object 
of  imitation — the  surface  of  the  Hying 
figure — is,  ft'om  the  established  conyen- 
tion,  limited  ;  and  it  is  desirable  that  the 
spectator  should  forget  this  restriction. 
He  is,  therefore,  by  no  means  to  be  re- 
minded of  it  by  greater  reality  in  other, 
and  necessarily  inferior,    parts    of  the 
work.    In  painting,  it  is  sometimes  ob- 
jected that  inferior  objects  are  more  real 
than  the  flesh.     The  defect  is  great;  but 
there  is  this  difference  between  the  two 
cases — in  painting,  the  inferiority  in  the 
imitation  of  the  flesh  may  be  only  fW>m 
want  of  power  in  the  artist;  in  sculpture, 
the  perfect  resemblance  of  the  flesh  to 
nature  is  impossible,  in  consequence  of  the 
absence  of  colour.      The  literal  imitation 
of  subordinate  objects  is,  for  this  reason, 
more  offensiye  in  sculpture  than  in  paint- 
ing.   A  manifest  defect  in  the  art  seems 
more  hopeless  than  a  defect  in  the  artist." 
*'  In  pursuing  the  analogies  here  con- 
sidered, it  is  necessary  to  compare  mere 
art  with  art — the  form,as  such,  of  the  one, 


with  the  form  of  the  other.    TkiUt  in 
comparing  Beulptnn  and  poetry  toftttiery 
the  parallel  conditions  are  to  be  aonglii  fa 
the  strictly  correspondlDg  deputaeita. 
Aa  sculpture,  in  reference  to  natm^  (to 
repeat  an  obserration  before  made,)  JLimk 
substance  for  Bubstaaee,  so  poetry  give* 
words  for  words.    Accordio^y,  the  fonr 
of  poetry  is  by  agreement  or  oonventioii 
(similar  in  principle  to  that  whieh  dietatee 
the  conditions  of  senlptore)  eflbetiially 
distinguished  from  the  finm  of  codinaiy 
language.     And  it  will  now  be  teen  that 
the  limitations  of  poetry,  in  andi  ontwaid 
characteristics,  are   more   ddtnite   aad 
more  comprehensiye  than  those  of  Mnb- 
tnre;  for  whereas  the  material  of  mame 
may  sometimes  eohidde  literally  with 
that  of  substances  in  natnre,  the  ftna  of 
poetry  neyer  can  entbely  oofaieide  wHh 
that  of  ordinary  language.    TUi  gniiler 
liability  of  sculpture  to  be  watmmM. 
with  reality  certainly  adds  to  Ita  difl- 
culty,  since  the  doubtfhl  easeSi  whieh  nay 
be  left  to  the  tasteof  the  Beiilptor,ai«  aAes 
settled  by  an  immutable  rale  for  lh«  poef 
Whoever  would  desire  a  knowledge 
of  the  original  canses  of  the  dURsrenew 
of  alto,  basso,  and  mezzo  reUevo, 
should  read  the  admirable  treatise  oa 
the  subject.    They  are  not  to  be  eon- 
fonndcd  as  arising  from  the  same  000- 
ditions,  and  subject  to  the  eame  mles. 
The  differences  of  position  aad  Ugbtp 
by  their  distinct  reqnliemoitav  aepa- 
rate  the  three  styles  of  reUerOi  tiie 
alto,  basso,  and  mezzo.    It  Is  not,  as 
many  suppose,  that  the  basso,  the  lower 
relief,  is  less  finished  than  the  alto,  or 
high  relief;  the  finish  of  each  is  dUfe- 
rently  placed.    ^^  In  the  highest  re- 
lief, howeyer  decided   the  shadows 
may,  and  must  of  necessity  be,  on  ti^ 
plane  to  which  the  figure  is  attached, 
the  light  on  the  fieuro  itself  is  kept  as 
unbroken  as  possible ;  and  this  ean 
onlpr  be  effected  by  a  selection  of  open 
attitudes;  thatis,suchanarranffBnient 
of  the  limbs  as  shall  not  casti^adows 
on  the  figure  itself.    In  basso-reUero, 
the  same  general  effect  of  the  fignre  is 
given,  but  by  very  different  means: 
the  attitude  is  not  selected  to  avoid 
shadows  on  the  figure,  because,  whlls 
the  extreme  outline  is  stron^y  maik- 
ed,  the  shadows  witUn  it  may  be  in  a 
great  measure  suppressed ;  so  tliat  the 
choice  of  attitudes  is  greater.  Mexso- 
rclievo  differs  from  both ;  it  has  neither 
the  limited  attitudes  of  the  fint,  nor 
the  distinct  outline  and  soppressed 
internal  markings  of  the  second:  on 
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the  contrary,  the  outliiie  is  often  lesA 
distlijct  than  the  forms  within  it,  and 
hence  it  rcquiies^  aiid  w  fitted  for,  near 
inspection.  It^  iniitation  may  thus  be 
more  absolute,  and  its  execution  more 
finished,  than  those  of  the  other 
etjles,'* 

In  all  relievo,  as  the  shadows  fall 
upon  the  background,  the  peculiar 
adaptation  to  architecture  Is  manifest. 
Aci  they  ai-e  intended  for  minute  in* 
spection,  gems  are  generally  in  mezzo- 
relievo.  The  workcnj  in  bronze  and 
tbo  goldsmitlis — the  foi"Tner  from  the 
facility  in  castiog,  the  latter  for  the 
mmuteness  and  less  distinctness  of 
their  works — adopting  the  flattest  kind 
of  mezzo-reJievo,  fancifully  deviated 
from  the  original  purity  of  the  style, 
by  introducing  landscape  and  building 
backgrounds.  An  artist  of  the  great- 
est genius  fell  into  this  eri'or — Lorenzo 
Ghibertt,  in  the  beautiful  bronze  doors 
of  the  baptistery  of  San  Giovanni  at 
Florence.  In  these  celebrated  com- 
positions he  attempted  the  union  of 
basso -reUcvo  with  the  principles  of 
painting.  His  excelient  workman- 
ship and  skill  in  composition  was  such 
4is  led  the  sculptoi-s  of  the  fifteenth 
century  to  consider  this  innovation 
upon  the  old  ainjplicity  an  improve* 
ment.  In  inferior  bands  the  failure 
would  have  been  manifest,  for  the 
practice  is  in  violation  of  the  principle 
which  the  character  of  the  material 
should  determine.  That  Gbiberti  was 
led  into  the  error  is  not  stn'prising,  as 
he  learned  his  art  from  a  goldsmith. 
In  his  case  it  was  a  singolar  instance 
of  ill-constituted  judges  choosing  well. 
The  judges  w^ho  selected  Gbiberti  from 
liis  mauy  competitoi-s,  were  gold- 
emitbs,  painters,  and  sculptors — the 
majority  were  likely  to  favour  that 
which  approached  nearest  to  their 
own  practice.  It  is  to  the  credit  of 
our  Flaxman  that  he  revived  the 
purer  taste.  This  whole  essay  on 
relievo  should  be  read  attentively  :  it 
is  50  connected  in  all  ita  parts  that  it 
is  impossible  to  give  its  true  character 
by  either  a  few  quotations  or  an  at- 
tempt at  analysis. 

In  the  essay  entitled  *^  Painting,*^ 
Mr  Eastlake  keeps  in  view  through- 
out the  main  object  of  the  commission 
— the  decoration  of  public  buildings. 
He  has  to  show  bow  certain  principles 
of  art  adjust  themselves  to  the  condi- 
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tions  imposed  by  the  dimensions,  ligh 
and  general  character  of  the  buildingi 
for  which  works  are  repaired,     Ai 
first  view  it  might  appeal'  that,  whether| 
a  picture  belai-ge  or  small,  there  should 
be  no   diftei-ence   iu   the  maimer 
painting  it — that  the  small  magnified, 
or  the  targe  reduced,  could  answei 
every  purpose.  But  not  so :  amomeut's 
consideration  will  show  that  the  spec 
tator^s  eye  must  be  consulted,  which 
sees  not  minutiaj  of  form  or  colom"  at 
the  distance  from  which  large  works 
are  to  be  seen,  and  that  it  seeks  for  those 
as  the  objects  are  brought  neai-er  ' 
It  becomes  necessaryf  then,  in  largi 
works,  lest  they  be  indistinct,  thafe 
masses  be  strongly  preserved,  and, 
accordingly,  that  neither  forms  nor 
colours  be  much  broken.      Hence,  the 
larger  the  work,  in  general,  the  lighter, 
for  the  sake  of  distinctness,  it  should 
be :  and  such  is  the  character  of  the 
great  fresco  works,  w  hich  are,  besides, 
in  this  respect,  mainly  aided  by  the 
materials  of  fresco,  which  is  non-ab- 
sorbent of  Light,  AYo  believe  this  also  to 
be  true  to  nature ;  for  if  we  reduce  any 
scene  of  nature  by  a  diminishing  glass 
to  veiy  small  dimeustons,  the  quantity 
of  colour,  which  is  never  lost,  becomes 
concentrated,  and  therefore  more  in- 
tense.      The  Flemish  masters  wen 
great  observers  of  nature ;  and  we  fin^ 
in  their  smallest  pictures  the  greatesf ' 
depth  and  intensity  of  colour.    Colour, 
in  this  view,  even  contends  poweifull; 
with  perspective  itself,  and  is  often  il 
distance^  by  being  to  the  eye  reduced,  o) 
an  intensity  that  would  seem  to  con- 
tradict aerial  influence.    The  pheno 
menon  of  the  strength  of  bright  colour 
in  distance  is  exti-emely  curious:  ever;  ' 
one  must  have  noticed  that  a  lightci 
candle  may  be  seen  miles  off,  whcre^ 
accordiug  to  perspective  rules,  itwouli 
not  be  possible  to  draw  its  dimensions 
nay,  it  shall  appear  larger  than  when  al 
B  moderate  distance,  and  that  not  froi 
its  being  a  magnified  light  reflected 
from  the  walls  of  a  room,  for  the  sami 
effect  will  be  observed  if  we  see  thi 
single  light  in  the  midst  of  a  dar] 
wood,  where  it  is  reflected  not  at  al 
and  even  seen  iu  a  space  which,  with- 
out the  candle,  would  be  too  small  to 
be    discernible*      But    the    contr 
effect    takes    pUice    with   regard    ti 
form,  which  becomeo  iudistiuct  at 
very  small  distance,    A  bright  coloui 
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is  froqueottj  rery  distinct,  wbere  lh« 
lorni  t4>  whidi  it  Ik^P^^  ^^  ^^^-  ^^^ 
retorn  lo  th€  eway.  Mr  Eastlakc 
clearlr  ehows  tbe  principles,  with  re- 
sard  to  colour,  npcm  whicti  the  great 
Yeaetian  masters  worked — ^how,  br 
wliilt  artificial  mean ,9,  ibej  pre^^erved 
coloar  wlthoot  losing  Ught,  To  their 
practioa  ai^d  model! in <:  ia  fresco  were 
the  VenetfaQd  indebted  for  the  larj^e- 
nesf  of  their  sjsteiu  of  coloiiriDg,  and 
probably  to  the  rich  specimens  of 
iMlBted  giaiis,  for  whidi  Venice  was 
celebrated,  for  their  briUiaacj  and  Ulu* 
mination.  This  lit  tie  treatise  is  pecu- 
liarly useful  to  those  who  would  anpiro 
to  undertake  public  works  of  large  di- 
BMAMioiis,  and  could  not  have  been 
oflf^rod  to  their  notice  by  a  more  fit 
I>ensoii  than  the  Secret arr  to  the  Com- 
tnifi^v-'i  -r<;.-.  pi^o  Arts,'  The  fullow- 
ing  «t :— **To  oonchide  :  the 

re«n:;.  .;ijLherahimdaQtorlimitedT 

ijf  the  imitative  art-*,  :ire,  in  reUtirjn 
to  nature,  neccssunly  incomplete  ;  but 
it  appears  that,  in  the  best  exaniplea, 
the  very  raeans  employed  to  compen- 
sate for  their  incompleteness  are,  in 
each  ca«e,  the  source  of  a  characteris- 
tic perfection,  and  the  fonudatton  of  a 
ipecific  Ftyle.  As  it  is  with  the  arta, 
compared  with  each  other,  so  it  is  with 
the  various  applications  of  a  givpu  art : 
the  methods  employed  (i  r  the 

incomplcteneg^orindisti  Mch 

may  be  the  result  of  paturm  'i 

linns,  ai-e,  in  the  works  of  t 
fniisters,  the  cause  of  exoelleik  i.^  nu 
nttaiuttbte  to  the  same  extent  by  any 
other  means.  In  tim  iostanco  last 
mentioned — the  school  of  the  Notlier* 
land.H — it  is  apparent  that  no  indirect 
contrivances  or  conventions  arc  necea- 
eary  to  counteract  the  effect*  of  india- 
tiuctriess;  on  the  coutraiy,  i*ll  that 
would  be  indistinct  in  other  modea  of 
liientation  h  here  admissible,  with 
ie!y  any  restriction.  The  incora- 
plctene«3  to  be  overcome,  which  U  here 
the  cauj*c  of  peculiar  attractions,  there- 
fore re!iides  solely  in  conditions  and 
impeifectioiis  of  the  art  itself,  which, 
near  i  '     1.  are  in  greater  dan - 

of  b  itbered.     The^ne  am 

flat  ruiinyx-,   m\6  material  pi^« 
and  these  are  precisely  the 
clroomstaiiQes  which,  by  the  frkilL  of 


the 

^   fore 


tike  artists  in  tiie  wosica  ntandto. 
are  forgiytten  bj  thm  ape^Mor.  Tit 
conseqiiepoeaoftliedifflciilty  Ofisroai 
ore,  aa  naiial,  among  tbecbaraeisHsiie 
perfeoCioofl  ef  lbs  atyls.** 

Pm^mxmfs  L^  of  Hapkael  ^ 
far  the  most  satisfactory  aceOQilt 
great  and  too  abort-lived  _ 
deaen-edly  engaged  the  ittt^ndov 
Mr  Eastlake^  who,  tn  hla  rerisir, 
in  an  able  sammary,  oooaeetod  th» 
genius  of  thia  extraordiiiftrf  matt  witli 
the  intlnence  of  hia  tinea  aad  tha  pftaes 
of  his  birth.  Hitherto  tkm  sdiool  «f 
Umbria  has  been  too  mudtt  O" 
Yet  Uiiiino,  at  the  tiiii«  of 
birth,  more  than  rivalied  in  sit 
and  Flore noe.  Tbepati 
by  Duke  Federigo  was  noe  <ralf  asf* 
nificent  in  itielf,  batwaaadoinadwiB 
treasures  of  art.  Federigt»  wiato  CJif 
''  Athens  of  Umbria''  wtai  Gosoioaad 
Lorenzo  de  Medici  vi-»*rp  tn  Pl^n^paca. 
It  is  not  the  least  i>  ,  thai 

Raphaers  father,  < .  -       1,  wii 

the  historian  of  its  grcNitDess^  wfajollhi 
celebrates  in  a  p^^in,  in  wbioli  Ikt 
painten*  of  fame  arc  not  omitted. 
is  probable  that  the   early  mtad 
Raphael  grew  there  uodertlie  in  down 
of  classic  art,  k^r  ramty  were  the  traa- 
sores  of  GrecuiQ  sculp tur^j  there  col- 
lected.   The  idea  is  ablv   00m hated 
by  Mr  Eastlake,  that  Is   '  r  was 

iiidep«?ndent  of  this  clx  oca, 

attempted  to  be  pro V 

11  school^  who  wrote  r 
raLire  independence  of  e 
art.     The  clas'nic  inflm  m      -a-  s 
Raphael,  and  t^y  him  j^ninn  ; 
was  indeed  (iiott//  who,  acf^tir   ? 
fore,  had  .set  the  rx  «nihl<*  nt 
paling  art  from   i 
types^animating,  .1 
liwjirjs"  of  art. 

Tlie  young  R«phae1,  an  orph 
t welve years  of  a;;i%  had 
an  early  scholar  with  fi 
vauni  Santi,  and  was,  mhui  iiiicr 
fiither's  death,  placed  with  l^.'rag«af^ 
He  must  have  seen  at  llrbino  n  wartt 
of  Van  Eyck's,  which  Duke  Federigo 
had  procured.  Giovanni  Santi  raJbtba 
iuventorofoib  painting '*llgrAiiJohao* 
nes/*  Amou»  the  painte*'^  celeb  rated 
by  Saiili  is  Gentile,  of  whf*m  liljctia«l* 
Angelo  aald,  when  he  had  a««n  a 


hi 
iit     1 


j 
■  at     i 

wartt  ^i 


*  We  hers  adopt  the  spelUag  of  the  same  aa  w£  find  it  m  Mr  Eaatlake^f  «««bv4 
Ibat  Life. 
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donna  and  Child  painted  by  him,  that 
**  he  had  a  hand  like  liia  name.**  The 
young  Raphael  was  then  favooraUy 
circamstanced  in  his  earliest  years. 
He  remained  at  Urbino  and  in  Peru- 
gia till  twenty-one  years  of  age,  1^04 ; 
was  then  at  Florence  till  1508 ;  and 
from  that  time  to  his  death,  1520, 
with  the  exception  of  a  visit  to  Flo- 
rence, he  was  at  Rome.*  A  very  in- 
teresting account  of  many  of  the  works 
of  this  great  man  is  added.  The 
**  Raphael  ware,**  so  commonly  be- 
lieved to  be  designed  by  Raphael,  was 
nevertheless  not  his  work.  These  de- 
signs were  executed  twenty  years  after 
his  death.  Ra£faello  del  Colla  was  one 
employed  in  these  designs.  The  name 
probably  gave  rise  to  the  surmise  that 
they  were  from  the  hand  of  RaphaeL 
Of  the  nature  of  the  intercourse  be- 
tween Raphael  and  the  Fomarina, 
whatever  may  be  the  conjectures,  not 
only  is  no  additional  information 
brought  forward,  but  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  the  previous  state- 
ments to  be  fable,  manufactured  ac- 
cording to  the  love  for  romance  so 
common  both  to  readers  and  authors. 
Whether  the  name  La  Fomarina  im- 
plies that  she  was  a  potter^s  or  a 
baker*s  daughter,  there  is  still  a 
doubt  Nor  does  it  much  concern  the 
history  of  art,  nor  the  real  character 
oi  the  biography,  as  it  should  be,  of 
such  a  man,  to  sift  the  gossip  of  the  idle 
or  curious  of  any  age.  Passavant 
clearly  vindicates  the  life  of  Raphael 
from  the  general  impurities  which  such 
gossip  has  ever  been  as  busy  as  de- 
sirous to  attach  to  the  names  of  men 
of  genius.  The  jealousy  said  to  have 
existed  between  M.  Angelo  and  Ra- 
phael, probably  had  some  origin  in 
the  impetuous  temper  of  M.  Angelo, 
who  confounded  the  gentle  Rafael 
with  his  architectural  rival,  Bramante. 
That  Raphael  owed  something  to  M. 
Angelo  cannot  be  doubted,  but  no 
unfair  imitation  has  been  proved — 
nay,  we  would  venture  to  assert,  that 
unfair  imitation  is  almost  impossible 
to  genius,  for  it  will  make  its  own, 
whatever,  to  an  indiscriminatingeje,  it 
seems  only  to  borrow.    It  was  not 


possible  that  Raphael  should  not  be 
mflnenced  even  ifi  his  style  by  that  <^ 
M.  Angelo.  No  ftainter  can  come  to 
any  p^ection  in  his  art  utterly  igno- 
rant or  nninflnenoed  by  the  worlu  of 
others,  whether  predecessors  or  oon- 
temporaries.  Nor  was  R&phael  slow 
to  express  himself  as  happy  in  being 
bomintheageofM.  Angek).  *^  What- 
ever Raphael  knew  in  the  art,  he  knew 
from  me,**  said  M.  Angelo.  We  do 
not  view  this  as  a  censure,  but  a  praise; 
for  it  shows  an  admission  on  the  part  of 
that  giant  of  art,  that  the  genius  of  Ra- 

eael  was  worthy  the  affiuation.  We 
ve  sufficient  evidence,  we  think,  of  the 
originality,  of  the  greatness,  and  of 
the  more  tendervirtne— gentleness— of 
Raphael  in  his  works.  To  those  who 
would  seek  more,  we  would  refer  to 
the  letter  of  Raphael  himself,  and  more 
especially  to  the  touching  pictures  of 
his  genius  and  character  as  we  find 
them  in  Yasari,  and  in  the  heartfelt 
regretting,  at  his  death,  of  his  friend 
Castiglione. 

The  doubts  raised  a  few  years  since 
respecting  the  place  of  Raphael*8 
burial  have  been  removed.  The  tomb 
has  been  found,  as  described  by  Yasari, 
behhid  the  altar  of  the  church  of  Sta 
Maria  Bella  Rotonda,  (the  Pantheon,> 
^^in  a  chapel  which  he  himself  had  built 
and  endowed,  and  near  the  spot  where 
hisbetrothedbridehadbeenlaid.**  The 
tomb  was  opened  in  the  presence  of 
the  members  of  the  academy  of  St 
Luke,  who  were  not  a  little  interested 
in  the  investigation,  having  been  long^ 
in  possession  of  a  suppoMd  skull  of 
Raphael,  which  the  character-casting 
phrenologists  had^  in  their  seal  for  the&r 
theory,  held  up  to  admiration,  and  as 
a  test  of  the  accuracy  of  their  science* 
It  must  have  been  to  their  no  small 
mortification  that  their  relic  was  dis- 
covered to  have  ^^  belonged  to  an  indi- 
vidual of  no  celebrity.**  We  rdao- 
tantly  pass  over  the  interesting  notes 
from  Kugler*8  Homi-Book  ''onthesnb^ 
jects  of  the  paintings  in  the  Capella 
Sistina.** 

To  the  arUst,  the  *^  Extracts  from 
the  translation  ofGoethe*8  Tkeonfof 
Colours  will  be  most  Tikiable.    The 


*  In  page  316,  it  is  amid  Rftphsel  repaired  to  his  nativt  dtjal  the  age  of  tweaiy- 
one.  This  1001118  not  to  agree  with  the  aocont  of  his  aot  baring  left  it  till  twentf- 
one  years  of  age.  It  hat  been  said  al«>,  at  page  210,  that  hs  lovisilsd  UAfaiohil49f, 
haying  been  said  not  to  hate  left  it  till  1504. 
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usual  diagrams  of  the  chromatic  circle 
are  shown  to  have  one  great  defect. 
"  The  opposite  colours  —  red  and 
green,  yellow  and  purple,  olive  and 
orange — are  made  equal  in  intensity ; 
whereas  the  complemental  colour, 
pictured  on  the  retina,  is  always  less 
Tivid,  and  always  darker  or  lighter 
than  the  original  colour.  This  variety 
undoubtedly  accords  more  with  har- 
monious effects  in  painting."  To  in- 
direct opposition  of  colours  —  the 
opposition  should  not  only  be  of  the 
colours,  the  hues,  but  in  their  in- 
tensity— **  the  opposition  of  two  pure 
hues  of  equal  intensity,  differing  only 
in  the  abstract  quality  of  colour, 
would  immediately  be  pronounced 
-crude  and  inharmonious.  It  would 
not,  however,  be  strictly  correct  to 
say  that  such  a  contrast  is  too  violent; 
on  the  contrary,  it  appears  that  the 
contrast  is  not  carried  far  enough,  for, 
though  differing  in  colour,  the  two 
hues  may  be  exactly  similar  in  purity 
and  intensity.  Complete  contrast, 
^on  the  other  hand,  supposes  dis- 
similarity in  all  respects.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  mere  difference  of  hue, 
the  eye,  it  seems,  requires  difference 
in  the  lightness  or  darkness  of  the 
hue."  Artists  who  are  so  partial  to 
extreme  light — a  white  light — and,  at 
the  same  time,  of  exhibiting  vivid, 
strong,  and  crude  colours,  are  far 
more  unnatural  in  their  effects  than 
those  who  prefer  altogether  the  lower 
scale.  In  fact,  it  is  the  lower  scale 
which  can  alone  truly  show  colours, 
— very  vivid  light  and  colour  cannot 
co-exist.  Colour  is  called  by  Kircher 
-^^  lumen  opacatum,^^  That  increase 
of  colour  supposes  increase  of  dark- 
ness, so  often  stated  by  Goethe,  may 
be  granted  without  difficulty.  To 
what  extent,  on  the  other  hand,  in- 
crease of  darkness — or  rather  diminu- 
tion of  light  —  is  accompanied  by 
increase  of  colour,  is  a  question  which 
has  been  variously  answered  by 
various  schools.  The  reconcilement 
of  Goethe's  theory  with  the  practice 
of  the  best  of  the  great  Venetian 
colourists,  is  shown  with  much  critical 
discrimination. 

Leonardo  da  Vinci,  the  obscurity 
and  want  of  arrangement  of  whose 
treatises  are  so  much  to  be  regretted, 
4iad,  as  is  shown  by  the  juxta- 
j)osition  of  passages,  borrowed  largely 


from  Aristotle.  It  is  agreed  hy  both, 
that  when  light  is  ovenpread  with 
obscurity,  a  red  colour  appears ;  the 
why  remains  for  the  more  acennte 
investigation  of  philosophers.  The 
blue  of  the  sky  arises  fh>m  the 
interposition  of  white  agdnst  the 
black.  The  following  from  Leonardo 
is  curious, — ^^This  (effect  of  trans- 
parent colours  on  various  gronnds)  is 
evident  in  smoke,  which  is  blue  when 
seen  against  black,  but  when  it  is 
opposed  to  the  light,  (bine  sky),  it 
appears  brownish  and  reddening." 

The  letter  ^*  On  the  decoration  of  a 
villa"  comes  very  opportnnely.  Archi- 
tecture, with  all  its  accompanying 
decoration  of  furniture  and  ornament, 
has  been  with  ns  for  neaiiy  two  cen- 
turies in  abeyance.  The  taste  is 
reviving,  and  with  it  knowledge. 
The  science  is  studied,  and  with  uie 
extension  of  the  science,  convenience, 
which  had  long  been  the  8<de  aim, 
and  inadequately  pursued,  is  in  ad- 
vance. There  is  much  to  be  done, 
not  only  in  villas  and  mansions,  tlie 
houses  of  the  rich,  but  in  those  of  the 
moderate  citizens.  It  too  often  hap- 
pens that  families  are  weaiy  of  thdr 
homes,  they  know  not  why— fly  off  to 
watering-places  for  a  little  novelty-— 
establish  themsdves  in  inconvenient 
lodging-houses — all,  in  reality,'  be- 
cause they  lack  a  little  variety  at 
home.  We  have  seen  houses,  where 
most  of  the  rooms  are  not  only  of 
the  same  dimensions,  but  are,  as  near 
aspossible,  coloured,  papered,  painted, 
and  furnished  alike:  the  eye  is  wearied 
with  the  perpetually  obtruding  same- 
ness, and  the  eye  faithfdlly  conveys 
this  disgust  to  the  mind.  We  may 
be  thought  to  have  whimsical  notions 
in  this  respect,  yet  we  venture  to  the 
confession  of  a  somewhat  aingolar 
taste.  Had  we  wealth  at  command, 
we  would  borrow  something  from 
every  country  and  climate  under  the 
sun.  We  would  enter  subterranean 
palaces  with  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
all  artificially  lighted.  Arabians, 
Greeks,  and  Romans  should  contribute 
architectural  designs.  Our  honse 
should  represent,  in  this  sense,  a  mm 
of  the  world:  we  would  inhabit 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  America — (no, 
scarcely  the  latter) — ^yet  without  being 
shocked  by  too  sudden  transitions; 
though  wo  would  retain  somewhat  of 
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this  electrifying  source  of  revivifyinff 
the  too  sluuibering  sptrit^.  We  would 
be  able  to  walk  *'  the  great  circle,  and 
be  Blill  at  hume."  We  would  cmato 
eyeiy  gradation  of  light,  and  every 
gradatiou  of  darkness,  to  suit  or  to 
make  every  humour  of  the  nimd.  We 
would  have  gardens  such  as  few  but 
Aladdin  saw ;  and  who  less  than  a 
genie,  ormost  cousnramate  of  geniuses, 
should  complete  our  last  uufiuisbed 
window? — unfinished;  for,  with  all 
this,  it  would  atill  be  a  blessing  to 
have  somethiug  to  do.  And  a  pleasant 
thing  to  be  the  loi-d,  master,  emperor, 
in  an  arcbilectnral  world  of  acres. 
Who  does  not  love  the  lordly  spirit  of 
Wolsey  ?  but  we  would  go  beyond  him 
— would,  as  well  as  the  imperial  palace, 
have  the  poet's  house,  the  paiuter's 
honsc ;  and  in  their  w^orks,  all  their 
works,  (wo  are  becoming  as  ambitious 
as  Alnaschar,)  be  in  daily  familiarity 
with  the  great  and  wise  of  every  age. 
Our  libraries — we  speak  plurally,  in 
the  maguiiiceuce  of  the  gi-eat  idea — 
our  picture-galleries^  statue-galleries, 
shonld  tax  the  skill  of  purveyors  and 
architectural  competitors  without  cud. 
None  that  have  ever  yet  been  built  or 
supplied  with  treasures  would  suffice, 
for  they  are  for  cramped  positions. 
We  would  have  no  lack  of  space,  and 
would  not  mind  buildiug  a  room  for  a 
fiiogle  work.  The  idea  of  magic  to 
construct,  only  shows  the  real  want  of 
man.  Magic  is  but  a  prenonten  to 
genius.  Did  we  learn  all  this  ex- 
travagance from  our  early  stor^'-books 
of  prmcea  and  princesses,  and  their 
fairy  palaces — ^from  Arabian  tales, 
and,  in  later  tuncj  from  the  enchant^ 
ments  of  Boyardo  and  Ariosto? 
Whatever  were  the  sources — though  it 
should  tuni  out  to  have  been  but  an 
old  nurse — wo  are  heartily  thankful 
for  these  variable,  fanciful  treasures ; 
and,  had  we  the  riches,  in  reality 
would  add  a  fm-ther  extravagance  of 
cost  and  fancy — a  mausoleum  to  her 
bewitching  bones.  We  remember 
thinking  Mcuelaus,  as  pictured  In  the 
Agamenmon  of  ^schylus,  happy  even 
in  his  grief  for  the  loss  of  Uden,  in 
that  he  paced  his  galleries  gazing 
upon  her  statues. 

For  more  practical  views  and  uses, 
we  refer  those  who  would  build  and 
decorate  houses  ofprelensious  and  tasto 


to  the  good  sense  contained  in  J^ 
Easthxkc*8  Reply. 

It  seems  to  be  scarcely  a  fable  thi 
beauty  (as  often  pei'sonified  in 
mantic  poetry)  is  hid  in  an  enchants 
castle  that  few  can  reach  *,  and  thoi 
fortunate  few  either  see  but  the  skirl 
of  her  robe,  as  she  majestically  pafis< 
from  corridor  to  corridor,  or  are 
bewildered  with  the  sight,  that,  having 
worshipped  with  downward  eyes,  they 
can  give  bnt  a  poor  account  of  that 
**  vultus    niniium    lubrieus    aspici 
while  many  of  the  adventurers  are 
once  oveiTome  by  the  monsters  of  error 
that  in  eveiy  shape  sentinel  the  bridge 
and  turret ;  whUe  others,  scarcely  on 
the  ver^'c  of  the  precinctSi  gather  a 
few  flowers,  and  come  away  under 
the  deluiiion  that  they  have  entered 
the  true  garden  of  all  enchantment* 
Some  are  fascinated  with  the  ''  false 
Duennas  -^  that   assume   a  shape 
beauty,  and  lead  them  far  away, 
their  utter  bewilderment;   aud  thi 
never  return   to  the  real  pursuit, 
There  are  who  meet  with  ioMow  a< 
venturers,  accompany  each  other  bi 
a  short  way,  dispute  about  the  roui 
they  should  take,  breathe  a  combal 
ive  atmosphere  in  the  byepuths 
error,  and  had  rather  slaughter  ea( 
other  than  continue   tlic   advcntui 
Such  seems  to  have  been  the  thougl 
of  Mr  Eastlake,  in  the  corameucemei 
of  his  fragment  **  On  the  Philosoph; 
of  the  Fine    Arts,''   which    ho   h 
clothed  in  more  sober  prose  becondni 
the  combatant  for  Ti'utb— fi>r  Truth 
and  Beauty  arc  one,     lie  has  be< 
out  upon  the  adventure— yet  scarcel 
thinks  himself  safe  from  the  weapoi 
of  combatants^  old  or  new,  the 
comfitcd  or  tlio  aspirant,  aud  exp( 
little  credit  will  be  given  to  the  di 
coveries  ho  professes  to  have  m 
"To  hint  at  theories  of  taste,*' 
asserts,  *^isto  invite  opposition 
reader  who  gives  his  attention  to  them 
at  all  is  eager  to  be  an  objector;  he 
sets  out  by  fancying  that  his  liberty 
is  in  danger,  and  instinctively  prepares 
to  resist  the  supposed   aggression.  "^ 
We  would  by  no  means  break  a  \\ 
with  one  so  skilful,  and  of  such  proi 
armour,  as  that  which  this  accoi 
plished    combatant  wears  ;    but 
may  venture  lo  gather  up  the  fn 
mcnts  of  tho  broken  lancrs  that  sti 
the  field,  and  patch  them  up  for  otj 
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hands — nay,  offer   them^  with    the 

humility  of  a  ruimeT  in  the  field,  to 
Mr  Eastlake  himself,  who  will,  ou  good 
ooca;jioii,   &how  of  what  wood   %ux^ 
metal  they  are  made.     To  carry  on 
this  idea  of  eDchantment,  it  is  possible 
that  Mr  KastLake  may  resemble  the 
happy  priooe  Id  search  of  the  DiQth 
atatae.     Eight  had  been  set  ap  (we 
are  Dot  qaitcsare  of  the  number):  there 
they  stood  on  their  pedestals  of  finest 
marble^  but  they  were  cold  to  the 
touch.     The  prince  in  the  tale  found 
the  ninth  he  was  commanded  to  dis- 
cover to  be  a  living  bcaaty.     If  we 
mistake  not,  Mr  Eastlakc  considers 
beauty  but  the  type  of  life,     "  Life 
is  pre*cmineutly  an  element  of  beauty : 
the  word  itself  presents  at  once  to 
the  imagination  the  ideas  of  moTe- 
meat,  of  energy,  and  of  bloom :  the 
fact  itself  constitutes  the  greatest  and 
most  admirable  attribute  of  nature,** 
Af^ain,  e^stablishing  the  curve,  though 
not    tbe    precise  curve  of  Hogajtb, 
as  the  line  of  beauty,  **  a  variously 
nndulatlog  corve  may  therefore  be 
proposed  as  the  visible  type  of  life  : 
such  a  form  is  constantly  found   in 
nature,  as  the  indication  and  coucomt- 
tant  of  life  itself.    It  was  tbis  which 
Hogarth  detected  in  various  examples, 
without  tracing  it  to  its  sourc©.     His 
illustrations  are  often  excellent,  but 
the  type  iuelf  he  adojited  was  sin* 
gularly   nofortimate.     His   **  line    of 
beauty"  constantly  repeats  itself,  and  is 
therefore  devoid  of  variety  or  elasticity 
— the  never- fulling  ac<companiments  of 
perfect  vitality."    Variation,  whether 
of  line  or  of  other  eJements,  has  on 
all  hands  been  admitted  as  an  ingre- 
dient of  beauty.     Mr  Burke's  illustra- 
tion of  the  dove  is  good  :  *^  Her©  we 
see  the  head  increasing  insensibly  to 
tbe  middle,  from  whence  it   lessens 
gradually   until    it    mixes  with    the 
neck ;  the  neck  loses  itself  in  a  larger 
swell,  which  continues  to  the  middle 
of  the  body,  when  the  whole  decreases 
again   to  the  tail.     The  tail  takes  a 
new  direction,  but  it  soon  varies  its 
new   course ;    it   blends   again  with 
the  other  parts,  and  the  line  b  ]>crpet- 
nally  changing  above^   below,    upon 
every  side,"    Burke  adds  to  this  the 
other  element — softQcsi*— wliich,   we 
suspect,  Mr  Eastlake  wilt  admit  only 
in   a   nituor  degree;   for  Mr  Burke 
considers  not   only  softness,  bnt   a 


oertain  degree  of  weakness — %  delicai^ 
almost  amounting  to  it.  at  least — as 
necessary  to  tbe  idea  of  beauty ;  aiid 
they  would  ill  agree  with  the  perled 
*'  vitality  "  of  onr  anther. 

But  simply  as  to  lifi--   w^  o"-"  'c- 
clined  to  bdicve   wii  .t 

though  tbe  varied  line  j 

beauty  is  found  most  - 

is  no  particular  line  wn  t 

It.  Mr  Eastlake,  in  referring  that 
line  to  its  resemblance  to  life,  or  to 
the  antagonistic  principles  that  make 
and  destroy  life,  if  we  mistake  not, 
cautiously  &bstra<  t  -  of  bea^ity 

from  ideas  of    a  i ;   whereM 

his  whole  argnmeut,  m  form  and 
matter,  appears  to  be  one  of  associa- 
tion only.  But  such  an  assodatioa  of 
life  may  be^  if  it  existed^  often  de- 
stmctive  of  that  impression  which  a 
beautiful  object  is  intended  to  make. 
Lassitude,  death  itself,  may  be  bcAuti- 
ful  in  form.  When  Virgil  compares 
Euryalns  dying  to  the  flower  cut  doim 
— to  the  poppies  drooping,  weighed 
down  with  rain — he  has  in  his  eji 
objects  beautiful  in  themselves;  rather 
than  life,  they  express  Bnrke*s  ide& 
of  a  certain  weaknesa  and  faistneaa. 

Inquo  humeros  ccrrvix  coUa|Ma  i^camhit* 
Parparens  veluti  cum  flo9  me^ms  ftimtrot 
Lsiiguescit  morions  ;  Uiaove  n«p«tn8ni  eaUnt 
Demiiere  capat,  pluvia  ct^ra  forttf  gmvajiec« 

Perhaps  Mr  Eastlake  may  rciplf, 
that  the  simile  expresses  ptirfiitrm  of 
life,  and  therefore  shows  the  matter 
capable  of  receiving  it ;  but  this  ap* 
pears  further  to  involve  the  neoesstty 
of  association,  which  denies  I  lie  beiiity 
of  the  line  prr  «€.  The  idea  of  prira* 
tion  b  a  sentiment ;  btit  the  qitesUon 
is,  if  there  be  a  line  of  beanty  inde- 
pendent of  sentiment  or  as54>ctatioQ. 
Let  us  attempt  to  answer  it  by  another 
— the  opposite.  Is  there  «  Itue  of  ugll* 
nesa?  We  think  there  is  not :  if  iliere 
be»  what  line?  certainly  not  a  slrai^i 
line,  (we  must  not  heit?  refi^r  any  to 
an  object.)  Perhaps  we  mav  un'r  1>«» 
very  wrong  in  saying  that  r 
ite  i3  one  of  "inditterenc*i" — 
that  state  of  the  mind  iMrfare,  m 
Burke  says,  we  receive  either  pain  or 
pleasure.  May  we  not  fm-ifier  &^f 
that,  vQry  strictly  speaking,  there  is 
no  one  line  but  the  strHifrht  —  that 
every  figure  is  made  up  of  its  iocUiia* 
tions,  which  are  other  or  equivalent 
to  other  linee  ?    If  there  be  any  truth 
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in  this,  the  ^'line  of  besnty''  (hon 
adopting  for  %  momoit  toe  word) 
is  not  a  Binf;le  but  a  compUcatea 
thing :  the  straight  line  has  no  pots, 
until  we  nake  them  by  difisions:  the 
cnrved  line  has  parts  \sj  its  deriatioin, 
which  constitute  a  kind  of  division, 
without  the  abrnptoess  which  the 
divided  straight  line  would  have.  The 
organ  of  ir^  reqntres  a  iBOVing  in- 
stinct: that  insdnet  is  cariosity ;  but 
that  is  of  an  inquiring,  progressive 
nature.  Without  some  variety,  there- 
fore, in  the  object,  it  would  die  ere  it 
could  give  birth  to  pleasurable  sensa- 
tion. It  is  too  Bi^enly  set  to  rest 
by  a  stndgfat  line  per  #e ;  bat  when 
that  line  is  combined  with  others,  the 
sense  is  kept  awake,  is  exercised ;  and 
it  is  from  the  exercise  of  a  sense  tiliat 
pleasure  arises.  Too  sudden  divi- 
sions, by  multiplying  one  olject,  dis- 
tract ;  but  in  the  eonre,  in  the  very 
variety,  the  unity  of  the  ol^ect  is  pre- 
served. A  real  cause  may  poeably 
here  exist  for  what  we  will  etiU  esH 
a  "  line  of  beauty,"  without  referring 
it  at  all  to  so  complicated  a  madilnery 
of  thought  as  that  of  life,  with  its 
antagonistic  principle,  with  which  it 
continually  contends.  This  is,  doubt- 
less, physically  and  philosophical^ 
true;  but  it  is  altogether  a  thought 
which  gives  beauty  to  the  idea  of  the 
line  after  we  have  contemplated  it — 
not  before.  The  line  may  rather  give 
rise  to  and  illustrate  the  philosophical 
thought,  than  be  made  what  it  is  by 
that  thought,  whidi  it  altogether 
precedes. 

Mr  Eastlake  oljects  to  HogaitVs 
line  that  it  repeats  itself.  We  are 
not  quite  satisfied  of  the  validity  of 
this  objection :  for  we  find  a  ceitidn 
repetition  the  constant  rule  of  nature 
— a  repetition  not  of  identity,  but 
similarity — an  imitation  rather,  which 
constitutes  symmetry — which,  again, 
is  a  kind  of  correspondence,  or,  to 
clothe  it  with  a  moral  tenn,  a  sym- 
pathy. To  this  symmetry,  wh^  a 
freedom  of  action  is  given,  it  but  makes 
a  greater  variety ;  for  we  never  lose 
sight  of  the  symmetry,  the  balancing 
quantity  always  remaining.  Thus, 
though  a  man  move  one  arm  up, 
the  other  down,  the  bahmce  of  the 
symmetry  ia  not  destroyed  by  tiie 
motion.  We  know  that  the  alterna- 
tion may  take  ]^aoe,— that  the  arms 
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xaxf  shift  positiotts:  we  never  iose 
sight  of  theooirei^ondence,  of  tibe  simi- 
larity. Evwyexterior  swell  in  thelimb 
has  its  oonrespcmding  interior  swelL 
The  enlaigement  by  a  Jdnt  is  not  one- 
dded.  Eveiy  curve  has  its  opposite^ 
The  tee  exemplifies  it,  which,  as  it 
is  the  most  beaatiful  part,  has  the 
least  fiexiUe  power  of  shifting  its 
sjrmmetiy.  Mark  how  the  o^  is 
completed  by  the  height  of  the  fore- 
head and  the  declination  of  the  chin. 
In  nature  it  will  be  mostly  found  that» 
when  one  Une  rises,  there  is  an  oppo- 
site that  falls, — that  where  a  line  oon- 
iracts  toapoint,  its  opposite  contracts 
to  meet  it  And  this  is  the  pervading 
principle  of  tiie  carve  carried  oat,  and 
is  most  complete  when  the  circle  or 
oval  is  formed,  for  then  the  symme- 
trical or  sympathetic  Une  is  perfocted. 
Let  us  see  how  nature  paints  herself. 
Let  us  svppose  the  lake  a  murror,  a» 
her  matenal  answering  to  our  canvass^ 
We  see  this  rq>etition  varied  only  by 
a  faintness  or  law  of  perspective^ 
which,  to  the  eye,  in  some  degree 
dumgee  the  line  ihNB  its  perfect  ex- 
actness. As  we  see,  we  admire.  T1ier»  . 
is  no  one  insensible  to  this  beauty.  * 
Nay,  we  would  go  farther,  and  say 
that  the  aitist  cannot  at  random  draw 
any  continuous  set  of  lines  that,  a» 
forms,  shall  be  ugly,  If  he  bot  w^f^ 
to  them  this  imitation  principle  i£ 
nature,  which,  as  it  is  descriptive  of  the 
thing,  may  be  termed  the  principle  <^ 
Reflexion,  and  which  we  rather 
choose,  because  It  seems  to  indnde 
two  natural  propensities  not  very  un- 
like each  other— imitation  and  sym- 
pathy. Wesay^  not  very  unlike  eaek- 
other,"  because  they  strictly  resemUe 
each  other  only  in  humanity.  The 
brute  may  have  the  one— imitation^ 
as  in  the  monkey ;  bat  he  imitates- 
without  sympathy,  therefore  we  love 
himnot:  andltistfais  lack  which  makes' 
his  imitation  mostly  mischievons,  fhr 
evil  acts  are  the  more  visible,— the 
good  discernible  by  focling,  by  sym«» 
pathy.  The  sympathy  of  the  symme^ 
try  of  nature  is  its  sentiment,  md 
may  therefore  be  at  least  on  higredient 
in  beauty,  and  thus  exhilnted  in  lines. 
Lines  sunilar,  that  approach  or  reoede 
from  eadi  other,  do  so  by  means  of 
their  dmUarity  in  a  kind  of  relatloa 
to  ea^  other ;  and  by  this  tfa^  ae- 
quire  a  purpose,  s  neaiiteg,  as  it  1 
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a  sentient  feeUug,  or,  as  we  may  say, 
a  sympathy .  A  line  of  itself  is  no* 
thing— ^it  has  no  vital  being,  no  form, 
nnlil  it  bear  relation  to  some  other, 
or,  by  its  combination  with  another, 
Jbeoomcs  a  figure  ;  and  because  it  Is  a 

l_  re,  it  pleases,  and  we  in  some  dc- 

l^e  syiupathise  with  it,  as  a  part, 
with  ourselves,  of  things  created. 
Thus  the  curve,  or  Hogarth*s  line  of 
beauty,  which  we  asBume  to  be  made 
np  of  straight  lines,  wliose  joining  is 
imperceptible,  is  the  first  designated 
figure  of  such  lines,  and  in  It  we  first 
recognise  form,  the  first  essential  of 
organic  being  and  beauty.  It  id  like 
order  dawning  tbruugh  chaos, — life 
not  out  of  death,  but  out  of  that  nn- 
imaginable  nothing,  before  death  was  or 
could  be.  It  is  the  Aphrodite  discjird- 
lug  the  uumeauiug  froth  and  foam,  and 
rising  altogether  admirable.  Now 
again  as  to  Hogarth's  line— carried  but 
a  little  further,  it  would  be  strictly  ac- 
cording to  this  principle  of  Iteflcxiou^ 
Divide  it  by  an  imaginary  line,  and  you 
see  it  as  in  a  miiror.  It  the  serpentine 
line,  theui  as  Hogarth  called  it,  be  a  line 
of  beauty,  let  ns  see  in  what  that  lioo  is 
i-endered  most  beautiful.  Let  us  take 
the  cadnceus  of  Hermes  as  the  mystic 
symbol  of  beauty.  Here  we  sea 
strictly  the  principle  of  reflexion,  (for 
it  matters  not  whether  lateral  or  per- 
pendicidar,)  and  here,  as  a  separation, 
liow  beautiful  is  the  straight  Hue  I 
Take  away  either  serpen t^  where  is 
the  beauty  ?  We  have  a  nattiral  love 
of  order  as  weO  as  of  variety, — of  ba- 
lancing one  thing  with  another.  If 
wc  remember,  Hogarth  falls  into  the 
€nor  of  making  it  a  principle  of  art 
to  shun  regularity,  and  recommends 
a  practice,  which  painters  of  aixhi- 
tectnral  subjects  have,  as  we  think, 
^n^oneoualy  adopted,  of  taking  theii- 
views  away  from  a  central  poiut. 
The  principle  of  reflexion  of  natm'e 
would  imply  that  they  lose  thereby 
more  than  they  gain,  for  they  lose  that 
complete  order  which  was  in  the  design 
of  the  architect,  and  which,  by  not 
di&tarbing,  so  aids  the  sense  of  re- 
|)08e^a  source  of  gi'eatuesa  as  well  as 
bcanty.  But  to  re  torn  to  this  Re- 
flexion. It  has  its  resemblance  to 
Memory,  which  gives  pleasure  simply 
by  reflecting  the  past,— by  imitating 
through  sympathy.  "Wo  are  pleased 
with  similitudes,  when  placed  in  oppo- 


sition.   Tbey  are,  like  the  two  sid 

of  Apollo's  lyre,  divided  only  by  lioei 
that,  through  them,  discourse  music, 
— harmony  or  agiecment  making  on 
out  of  many  things.      The  painter  1 
knows  well  that  he  reqnires  hU  ba- 
lancing Ime^  to  bring  all  iniennedjat« 
parts  into  the  idea  of  an  embracing 
whole.    If  any  of  Ilogartii'fl  lines,  as 
given  examples  in  his  plate,  (thoogti 
be  gives  the  prefereuce  to  one,)  bad 
its  corresponding,  as  in  the  caduceu 
it  would  at  once  become  a  beautlf 
line. 

We  took  occasion  some  y 
in  a  paper  in  Maga,  to  i 
practice,  according  to  this  ]u 
nature,  followed  bypejlitj 
R  master  of  composition  (uf 
any  that  art  has  produced — Gast 
Poussin ;  and  we  exemplified  the  ri 
by  reference  to  some  of  his  pictures 
and  we  remarked  that,  by  this 
practice,  he  made  more  available 
variety  and  nniformity   the  space 
his  canvass.     We  have  since,  wii 
much  attention,  noticed  the  lines 
natme,  when  most  beautifnl, — hav 
watched  the  clouds,  how  they  havi 
ai'ched  valleys,  and  promoted  a  cor« 
respondence  of  sentiment, — and  how, 
in  woods,  the  receding  and  approach- 
ing  lines  of  circles  have  made 
meethigs  and  the  hollows,  which  both 
make  space,  and  arc  agreeable.    Wt 
are  not  setting  forth  our  line  of  beauty. 
We  would  rather  suggest  that  it 
possible  the  idea  of  the  wave  or  cojv 
right  in  itself,  may  be  carried  to  ai 
still  greater  completeness.   It  may, 
fact,  only  be  a  part  of  beauty,  whid 
most  scarcely  be  limited  to  a  singh 
line,  or  rather  figme.   We  should  hava, 
hesitated,  lest  we  should  seem  to  have 
hazarded  a   crude  theory «   if  it  hftd 
appeared  to  bo  entii-ely  in  opposition 
to  Mr  Eastlake.     We  think,  upon  the 
whole  view,  it  rather  advances 
and  reconciles  it  as  a  part  only  wil 
that  of  Burke   and  Hogarth.     Th< 
thing  stated  may  be  true,  when  the 
reason  given  for  it  may  bo  nntnie,  or 
at  least  insufficient.    The  notion  of 
life  and  its  antagonism  is  tme ;  but 
its  application  may  be  more  iri  , 

and  in  the  nature  of  a  simiih  i 

an    absolute  foundation ;    lui    iuau^ 
similar  referable   correspondences 
ideas  may  be  given,  as  the  range 
similitude  is  large.    But  the  objection 
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to  them  is  that  they  are  mental,  and 
will  not,  therefore,  apply  nncondition- 
jJl}'  in  a  theory  from  which  we  set  out 
by  abstracting  association. 

Nor  can  we  go  ao  far  as  to  carry 
this  idea  of  "  life  **  into  the  theory  of 
colour, 

**  Colonr,"  Bays  Mr  Eastlakc,  '*  Tiewed 
under  the  ordinary  effects  of  light  and 
fttmosphere,  nmy  be  considered  according 
to  the  same  geneml  principles.  It  is 
ilrst  to  be  obgerred  that,  like  formF,  they 
may  or  may  not  be  characteristic,  and 
that  no  object  would  bo  improved  by 
meanS/  bowerer  intrinsically  a>greeable, 
which  are  ncTcr  its  own^  Next,  as  to  the 
idea  of  life :  creatures  eiihibit  the  hues 
with  which  nature  has  clothed  them  in 
greatest  brilliancy  during  the  period  of 
consnmmate  life  and  health.  Bright  red, 
which,  by  nnivcraal  consent,  represents 
the  idea  of  life,  (perhaps  from  its  identity 
with  the  hue  of  the  blood,)  is  the  colour 
winch  most  etimnlatea  the  organs  of 
sight." 

Wc  doubt  if  any  one  colour,  as  we 
(lt>nbtcd  of  any  one  line,  13  the  colotir 
of  beauty ;  ana  as  to  red  representing 
life,  possibly  by  resemblance  to  blood, 
speaking  to'  the  eye  of  Art,  we  should 
not  ssy  that  redness  is  the  best  expo- 
nent of  the  beautiful  flesh  of  hnmanlife. 
If  so,  it  is  most  seen  in  earliest  in- 
fancyt  when  it  positirely  displeases. 
The  yonng  bird  and  young  mouse 
create  even  disgust  from  this  too  vis- 
ible blood-redness. 

What  is  beauty  ?  is  quite  another 
question  from  that  of  whether  there  is 
nf  line  of  beauty.  Lines  may  bo 
pleasing  or  displeasing,  in  a  degree 
independent  of  the  objects  in  which 
they  happen  to  be.  Lines  that  corre- 
spond in  symmetry,  as  well  as  co- 
lours which  agree  in  harmony,  may 
exist  in  disagreeable  objects,  leaving 
yet  the  question  of  beauty  to  be  an- 
swered; though  beaoty,  whatever  it 
is,  may  require  this  correspondence 
of  parts,  this  order,  this  sympathy  in 
symmetry. 

Burke  has  separated  the  snblime 
from  the  beautiful.  Mr  Eastlake  has, 
we  suppose  intentionally,  with  a  view 
to  his  niterior  object,  in  this  fragment 
omitted  any  such  distinction.  Ue 
may  bo  the  more  judicious  in  this,  as 
Bnrko  admits  ugliness  into  his  Sub- 
lime. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  an- 


cient artists  studied  the  forma  of  in 
ferior  animals  for  the  purpose  of  em- 
bellishing the  human.  The  bull  and 
lion  have  been  recognised  in  the  heads 
of  Jupiter  and  Hercnlos.  Mr  Eastlaks 
lays  stress  upon  the  necessity  in 
avoiding,  in  representing  the  human, 
every  characteristic  of  the  brate ;  and 
quotes  Sir  Charles  Bell,  who  says,  *'I 
hold  it  to  be  an  inevitable  consequence 
of  such  a  comparison,  that  they  should 
discover  that  the  perfection  of  tho 
human  form  was  to  be  attained  by 
avoiding  what  was  characteristic  of 
the  Infenor  animals,  and  increasing  the 
proportions  of  those  features  which 
belong  to  man." 

This  is  doubtless  well  pat ;  but 
there  is  an  extraordinary  fact  that 
seems  to  remove   this  characteristic 
peculiarity  from  the  idea  of  beauty* 
however  it  may  add  it  to  the  idea  of 
perfection.    Man  is  the  only  risibla' 
animal :  risibility  may  be  said-,  there- 
fore, to  be  his  distinguishing  mark, 
If  so,  far  from  attributing  any  beauty 
to  it,  even  when  we  admit  its  agree- 
ability,  we  deny  its  beauty, — we  cvenj 
see  in  it  distortion.     Painters  univer- 
sally avoid  representing    it.     The; 
prefer  the 

"  Santo,  oaesto,  e  grave  ciglio." 

Some  have  thought  the  smOe,  so  suc- 
cessfully rendered  by  Corregglo,  tho 
letting  down  of  beauty  into  an  inferior 
grace*  I 

Perhaps  the  sum  of  the  vieir 
taken  by  Mr  Eastlake  may  bo  best 
shown  by  a  quotation : — 

"  We  have  now  briefly  considered  tho 
principal  (esthetic  attributes  of  the  or- 
ganic and  inorganic  world.  Wc  have 
traced  the  influence  of  two  leading  prin* 
ciples  of  beauty — tho  visible  evidence  of 
character  in  fornij  and  tho  visible  evi- 
dence of  the  higher  character  of  lift*. 
We  have  endeavoured  to  separate  thus* 
from  other  anxiliary  sodfccs  of  agrcoablej 
ImpreBsionH — such  as  the  effect  of  colonra 
and  the  influences  derived  from  th( 
memory  of  the  other  eensea.  Laatly^  all 
these  elements  have  been  kept  independ- 
ent of  accidental  and  remote  associationsji 
since  a  reference  to  such  sources  of  inte-- 
rest  oodd  only  serve  to  complicate  th«' 
question ;  and  render  the  interpretation  of 
nature  less  possible* 

A  third  criterion  remains  :  tt  is  appli-j 
cable  to  human  bciugft,  and  tr>  them  only*i 
Hnman  beaaty  is  then  moft  complete, 
when  it  not  only  conforms  to  iho  arohi 
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tfpol  Btunlard  of  xAi  tpecka,  whan  it 
wait  only  AskibiU  m  thm  grartiit  p«rlbo- 
ttoa  Uw  ftt&ibaies  of  life,  but  wJmb  ii 
BOCfc  bear*  ih*  imprtai  of  ndndf  ooalrol- 
lifl^  And  ipirituaJisifligboUi.'*  *'  The  oon- 
elusion  which  ths  foregoing  coasiden- 
tiona  Bp^ar  to  warraat,  may  be  now 
brieflj  stated  as  follows  r^<lk4r<»cf«r  t» 
rtlatiee  beauty — Life  u  the  hiffhai  dlar- 
4tcUr — Mtmd  t«  thf  hi>jh>!if(  ll/e."^ 

We  confess,  in  condosion.  that  we 
are  not  jct  disposed  to  admit,  from 
any  thing  we  hftve  read,  that  Barke'a 
"Sublime  and  Beautiful"  xe  0itper- 
aetied .  We  can  aa  readily  believe  that 
the  sublime  and  beantifal  may  be 
rrmiiCed  in  one  view,  as  that  It  id  op- 
tional to  separate  them.  The  sublime 
and  the  beautifal  both  belong  to  us 
as  human  being^^making'their  sensible 
impressions  all  sources  of  pleasure^ 
greatly  differing  in  kind.  It  is  inse- 
parable from  onr  condition  to  have  a 
sense  of  a  being  vastly  siiperior  to 
ours<?h-e8:  subliaiity  haa  a  reference 
to  that  superior  power  over  ns,  and  to 
cixraehrea,  a«  sntject  to  it:  while  it 
rendeTB  ns  inferior,  it  lifts  onr  minds 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  grcati^r. 
Beauty,  on  the  contrarr,  seems  to  look 
np  to  us  for  aid,  support,  or  sympathy. 
It  thus  flatten*  while  it  pleases,  and*  iu 


OS  in  good  inuaour  bm  witii  ilw  ob- 
ject and  onneivea. 

We  are  loath  to  quit  tbis  oieat  hi* 
tere^tiug  subject.  We  ihaxUi  Mr 
Ea;stlake  for  bringing  tt  so  ctKanoiii^y 
before  ua.  We  feel  tUai  aor  rwiiafti 
have  been  very  inadec^uate,  both  vllfe 
regard  to  the  nalitre  of  Uie  wxikieti^ 
and  as  "^  The  Philosopb^r  cf  Iba  Fia* 
Arts  "*  may  ae^m  l^i^m^M.  Bitiwa 
are  aware  that  to  da  both  Jiutloe 
would  reqoire  larger  apaci  mn  €0 
be  here  allowed,  and  an  abW  p«a 
than  we  can  command.  Wd  alnort 
fear  a  complete  eloddatioa  of  b^tn^ 
is  not  within  tha  acopc'  of  the  hnnuo 
mind.  It  may  be  to  ua  not  from 
eartk,  bat  ftom  above ;  and  wa  m 
not  prqiaied  to  receive  tia  whdtf 
trnih,  Bnrke  somcwliere  ^Imiin 
that—''  The  waters  must  be  trMAM 
ere  they  will  give  out  their  viTtnefc** 
Theallnaion  Is  admirable,  anil  jostifiaf 
disturbing  discTMSions.  On 
subject,  where  the  root  of  i\m  i 
grows  not  on  earth,  it  may  be 
in  further  allusion,  that  the  at 
hand  shouM  be  thaf  of  an  ang^. 
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